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Given  By 
Philip  Hale. 


HOFMANN  GIVES 
!  PIANO  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

J"*      Hofmann  gave  a  piano  recital 

MBter.iay  afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall. 

■here  was  a  very  large  audience.  The 

program  was  as  follows: 

Bi'*tin'v,Mi.  sonnbi  op.  mi.  Kou,!..  a  Oipriccio. 
Arniiln!  Knvorl.  nut reii  from  "The-  ltuiiis  of 
Allien'  ■  itninvrlhccl  hy  Kubiustelnl :  Chopin, 
Bnn  niolle.  nocturnes  In  (.'  minor  and  n  Ant 
nmjor.  i.iiso  in  i;  minor  otmlos  In  C  sharp 
Bunur.  \  Mat  major.  F  nm.lor  and  (;  Q«r 
lua  lor:  Snamhntl.  mvturue;  Debussy,  Soiree 
dam  Irenade:  Rachmaninoff,  preludes  In  F 
Mlorp  minor  and  O  minor. 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  in  his  "Course  of 
Mus.l.  al  < 'ompositlon,"  and  also  in  his 
life  or  Beethoven — truly  a  golden  booh — 
lias -much  to  say  about  the  sonata  played 
by  Mr.  Hofraann.    He  finds  the  fact  that 
then-  is  no  dedication  significant.  "How 
£ouhi    Beethoven  do  otherwise?  Could 
pe  dedicate  to  any  one  Dut  himself  this 
musical  expression  of  an  intimate  con- 
vulsion in  his  life?    Triumphing  at  that  J 
(moment   over  the  first  attacks  of  the 
jpi.ii  rise  |0  Which  six  years  later  he  suc- 
bomhed.  triumphing  also,  through  gain-  I 
Ins;  :<  lawsu't.  over  sad  family  affairs,  j 
a    vorse  suffering  for  him  than  disease) 
Itself,  exulting  in  the  serene  joy  of  work 
£n  the  Mass,  he  wished  to  transcribe  in 
inusie  the  moral  drama  in  -which  he  was 
the  thief  actor."      And  then  M.  d'Indv 
Stat' s  that  the  first  theme  closely  re- 
sembling one  in  a  sonata  (op.  58)  by 
Hay. in  was  Beethoven's  last  tribute  toi 
his  early  master,   and   appears  as  an 
Imu-'e  of  moral  and  physical  health,  a' 
iom    ss  sclrerzo  follows;  then  a  recita- 
tive   with  ritornelles  in  orchestral  fash 


Miss  Anwden  last  night  made  her  firm 
appearance  at  the  Ronton  Opera  House 
In  opera.  She  had  been  heard  at  a 
Sunday  night  concert. 

She  was  trained  musically  in  this  city 
and  as  a  pupil  of  the  Operatic  School 
of  the  New  England  Conservatory  ap- 
peared at  the  Boston  Theatre  in  June 
1903  as  -  Carmen  In  the  fourth  act  of 
Bizet's  opera.  She  was  then  known 
as  Harrietto  Amsden.  After  studying 
In  Florence  and  Paris  she  sang  in  opera 
|  at  Angers,  Prance,  and  later  in  Eng- 
land. 

In  the  taxing  part  of  Aida  she  made  a 
favorable  impression  last  night  as  a 
singer.  Her  voice  is  of  pure  and  emo- 
tional quality  In  the  lower  and  middle 
registers.  The  extreme  upper  tones  are 
not  generally  so  well  focussed;  they  are 
inclined  to  spread;  but  in  fortissimo  they 
come  out  clearly  and  effectively.  Miss 
Amsden  sings  with  intelligence,  both 
musical  and  dramatic. 

It  is  true  that  her  gestures  and  car- 
riage—as in  her  exit  In  the  first  act  and 
in  the  first  scene  of  the  second  act- 
were  too  often  mannered,  stiff  Her 
costume  in  these  scenes,  while  it  was 
rich  in  color  and  becoming  fitted  so 
snugly  that  a  more  graceful'  walk  was 
impossible.  In  the  Nile  scene  she  was 
inore  at  ease.  She  had  a  marked  con- 
ception of  the  character,  and  her  facial 
expression  throughout  was  significant. 
She  has  already  learned  the  art  of  lis- 
tening, which  is  as  important  as  that  of 
speaking  or  singing,  if  there  is  to  be 
continuous  dramatic  effect.  Perhaps 
her  entrance  was  too  cringing,  for  al- 
though Aida  was  a  slave,  she  was  still 
the  daughter  of  Amonasro. 

All  In  all  a  promising  debut,  one  that 
evidently  gave  much  pleasure  to  a  large 
audience,  for  she  was  called  before  the 
curtain  again  and  again. 

Mr.  Blanchart  was  a  picturesque  Amo- 
nasro, eloquent  in  action  and  dramatic 
in  song.   The  Radames  of  Mr.  Constan- 


melody   in  A 


tlno,   the  Amneris  of  Mme.  Claessens 
■       and  the  Ramfls  of  Mr.  Mardones  have 
The  l0nff  been  famlIlar  to  tn«  Public.  The 
Kgue,  buiit  on  the  first  theme,  is  like  Perf°rmance  as  a  whole  was  much  en- 
an  effort  of  the  will  to  banish  suffer-  •Joyed- 
Ins.  which  is  for  a  time  the  stronger, 


poii.nant  expression 


flat  minor 
of  sorrow. 


and  ihe  dolorous  phrase  reappears.  The 
will  finally  prevails.  The  sonata  is  then 
M|  i,  dramatic,  and  the  fugue  is  not 
on)  -  a  constituent  part  of  the  cycle,  it 


BOSTON  OPEBA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance this  season  of  Verdi's  "Tra- 
viata."    Mr.  Conti  conducted. 


■  medium  of  expression,  it  is  itself  Flora  Mme'  Tetra2Zinl 


dru  malic. 


...Miss  De-Courcv 
Annina   Miss  Santl 


IK.  d'Indy  is  not  an  exuberant  rhapso.  Alfredo  Mr  Zenatello 

dls.  in  criticism  or  analysis.  This  sonata  GaMfn^\\V.'.'.V.V.V.V ".V. M^Gifccone 
is  easily  iecogmzed  as  a  dramatic  work  iDouphol    iir  pS 


Mr.  Hofmann  played  it  beautifully  as 
Ear  as  lucidity,  proportion,  tone,  rhythm, 
mi  chanlca]  perfection  were  concerned; 
bu  he  played  it  In  a  contemplative 
The  first  movement  was  delight- 
ful in  every  way.  His  performance  was 
"e  n  amabilita,"  according  to  the  ex- 
pressed wish  of  the  composer  The 
scherao,  the  interlude  with  the  recita- 
tive, the  dolorous  cry,  the  fugue  In 
which  there  is  the  struggle  between  sor- 
row and  a  heroic  will,  were  for  the  most 
part  also  played  amiably,  too  amiably. 
It  was  a  carefully  studied  performance, 
charming  to  the  ear,  but  without  strong 
individuality  in  expression,  without  the 
revelation  of  a  soul  at  war.  Accept  or 
reject  M.  d'Indy's  explanation.  There  is 
iW'  music,  and  through  Mr.  Hofmann's 

nu  rpretation,  it  was  not  allowed  to  say 

n  full  its  say. 

The  other  pieces  by  Beethoven— 
the  Rondo  and  the  Andante— were  ad- 
mirably played;  the  former  with  the  fit- 
ittag  whimsicality;  the  latter  in  the  ap- 
ttopriately  suave  spirit,  with  unforced 
^presslon,  with  tonal  beauty  and  im- 
rnaerjhlte  phrasing.  Mr.  Hofmann's  per- 
formance of  the  march  recalled  that  of 
Rubinstein,  his  master. 

There  are  few  pianists  who  present 
Cii  'Pin's  Barcarolle  as  a  whole  who 
make  It  hang  together— to  use  a  homelv 
phrase.  Mr,  Borwick,  an  excellent  play- 
er of  Bach,  failed  in  the  performance 
of  the  Barcarolle,  and  not  only  because 
he  was  robust  throughout.    Mr.  Hof- 
mann played  It  with  more  color,  with 
finer  nuances,  more  poetically,  and  yei 
his  reading  was  not  satisfactory.  The 
p(e?e  seemed  composed  of  unrelated  sec. 
sns.   Sir  Charles  Halle  described  Ru- 
r stein's  performance  as  "clever,  but 
>l  Chopinesque."  Mr.  de  Pachmann  is 
e  only  pianist  we  have  heard  in  recent 
jars  who  has  given  to  this  superb 
imposition  its  true  form  and  made  't 
■uitlful  throughout. 

Mr.  Hofmann  played  the  Valse  and 
Etudes  most  artistically.    His  per- 
uiance   of    the    Nocturnes    was  too 
berate,     almost     mannered.  This 
■  irge  might  also  be  brought  against 
-  conception  of  Debussy's  piece,  which 
■ised  to  be  impressionistic.    The  other 
es  in  the  last  group  were  hardly 
,rth  his  attention  with  the  exception 
Rachmaninoff's  Prelude  in  G  minor, 
alch  is  a  sure  trap  for  applause. 
1'he  audience  was  an  enthusiastic  one, 
i  Mr.  Hofmann  responded  to  the  call 
more  after  the  second  and  third 

•"UPS. 


1911  in 
London 
Theatres 

1911  in  London. 


D'Obigny  Mr  Huddy 

 Mr.  Slllt 

The  Daily-  Telegraph 
and  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette have  summed  up 
the  dramatic  record  of 
The  Dally  Telegraph 
described  the  year  as  one  of  modest  en- 
deavor and  slender  achievement. 

"Even  our  leading  playwrights  have 
been  content  to  tread  the  primrose  path 
of  dalliance  rather  than  the  more  diffi- 
cult track  of  serious  resolution.    It  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  regal  banquet  to 
which  we  have  been   invited.  There 
have,  of  course,  been  palatable  dishes, 
some  cunningly  spiced  to  win  our  ap- 
proval; but  for  the  rest  we  took  back 
upon   the   cooking   as   of  a  somewhat 
humble  and  bourgeois  character.  The 
best  we  can  say  of  ourselves  is  that  we 
have  just  succeeded  in  marking  time; 
the  worst  we  can  be  accused  of  by  oth- 
ers is  that  the  promise  of  that  dramatic 
renascence   which   some  15  years   ago  | 
made  so  encouraging  a  start  has  still  to  ! 
be  realized.    To  say  that  1911  has  been 
wholly     unproductive    of    good    work . 
would  tie  to  ignore  palpable  facts.  There  1 
is  abundant  evidence,  as  we  shall  show,  ! 
to  the  contrary.    But  the  work  is  only 
good  of  its  kind.    In  scarcely  any  ln-i 
stance  has  it  reached  the  level  of  reaM 
inspiration  or  true  imaginative  creative- 
mess.    'Reculer  pour  mieux  sauter'  is  an 
•excellent  axiom,  but  the  phrase  carries 
With  it  a  certain  apologetic  significance 
calculated  to  provoke  a  rather  unfavor- 
able impression.  At  leaves  so  much,  so 
very  much,  to  the  future." 


Failures 
and 


MISS  AMSDEN  AS  AIDA 

:irst  Appearance  Here  Gives  Very 
Favorable  Impression. 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  -  Verdi's 

Aida,"  Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

i-i.,  Elizabeth  Amsden 

1     .er!<!   Mme.  Claessens 

Sacendotessa  Miss  DeCourcy 

••■net   Mr.  Constantino 

uasro  Mr.  Blanchart 


Sir  Arthur  Pinero's 
"Preserving  Mr.  Pan- 
mure"  left  a  bitter 
Successes  taste  in  the  mouth. 
(When  the  play  comes  to  America,  the 
last  act  will  be  changed  "to  suit 
American  taste."  "The  Lily"  and  "Is- 
rael" were  thus  ruined  in  the  attempt  to 
provide  a  happy  ending  for  the  soft- 
hearted Americans.) 

Henry  Arthur  Jones's  "Ogre"  was 
written  merely  to  amuse;  "that  object 
it  fulfilled  only  intermittently."  Alfred 
Sutro's  "Perplexed  Husband"  is  an  in- 
stance c£  where  "the  embroidery  is  more 
to  be  prized  than  the  cloth  itself." 
Maugham's  "Loaves  and  Fishes"  fell 
fci  law  bis  other  plays.  Then  there  was 
Haddon  Chambers's  "Passers  By,"  a 
curious  and  interesting  blend  of  the 
author's  earlier  and  later  metlhodg. 
"There  is  just  enough  of  the  melodra- 
matic element  in  it — not  to  mention  'the 
long  arm  of  coincidence' — to  recall  'Cap- 
tain Swift.'  In  respect  of  quiet  humor 
and  keen  observation  it  reminds  us,  on 
tlie  other  hand,  of  'The  Tyranny  of 
Tears.'  "We  liken  Mr.  Chambers  to 
Thackeray's  famous  clubman  who, 
from  his  easy  chair,  set  in  the  bay- 
window  of  the  reading  room,  watches 


ll|c  I ■  ahflMBH^Uni fe  puns  bef  '  him. 
Hlui  all  things  human  touch;  hu  Is  us 
eager  to  study  th*  ways  of  the  strent 
loafer  as  of  the  society  lender  who 
datp.M  her  letter*  from  May  fair.  One] 
ImfcglneS  that  Mr.  Chambers  takes  life 
In  leisurely  nnd  cultured  fashion,  that 
unlike  the  law,  he  has  a  paternal  re- 
gard for  the  Utile  things  of  existence. 
•Passers  Hy'  reflects  this  state  of  mind; 
it  abounds  In  sympathy,  In  sensibility, 
and  in  charm.  Nothing  more  easy  than 
to  piei<  holes  in  It,  if  you  have  a  turn 
lor  chopping  logic  with  an  analytical 
hatchet.  Rut  to  do  this  you  must  first 
harden  your  heart  against  the  sweet- 
ness and  the  fragrance  of  tho  author's 
work. 

"  'Fanny's  First  Play'  has  achieved 
one  of  thflse  'obstinate  successes'  against 
which  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  if  we  mistake 
not,  strenuously  rebels.  The  voice  of 
the  people,  however,  has  proved  too 
strong  for  him;  in  point  of  length  of 
lun  'Fanny's  First  Play'  has  only  been 
beaten  by  'Baby  Mine.'  It  is  just  pos- 
sible that  Mr.  Shaw  may  not  accept 
the  circumstance  as  a  compliment,  bat 
the  fact  remains,  In  that  piece  Mr. 
Shaw  allows  himself  to  be  amusing  at 
the  expense  of  dramatic  critics,  and 
as  he  himself  acted  for  a  considerable 
time  in  the  capacity  one  may  surmise 
tnat  lie  speaks  from  personal  knowl- 
edge. The  play  itself  reveals  no  fresh 
facet  of  the  writer's  talent;  It  has  all 
the  whimsicality,  the  self-contradic- 
toriness,  the  extravagance,  and  the 
brilliancy  of  most  of  its  predecessors. 
In  a  wholly  different  category  stands 
Mr.  Israel  Zangwill's  'The  War  God," 
produced,  in  rather  experimental  fash- 
jom  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  at  His  Majes- 
tv's.'  In  justice,'  one  must  accord  to  Mr. 
Zangwill  the  virtues  of  an  exalted  pur- 
pose and  lofty  ideas.  But  somehow  his 
parable  of  the  great  struggle  between 
Count  Frithiof  and  Count  Torgrlm— 
Tolstoi  and  Bismarck— evoked  no  very 
decisive  feeling  of  reality;  the  char- 
acters struck  one  rather  as  embodied 
principles  than  living  beings.  This  re- 
suit  may  in  some  measure  be  attributed 
to  the  author's  use,  as  a  medium  of  ex- 
pression, of  blank  verse  instead  of  or- 
dinary prose.  Has  not  Mr.  Zangwill 
himself  declared,  however,  that  'The 
War  God'  'cannot  be  killed,'  even  by 
criticism?  There,  perhaps,  the  question 
may  be  permitted  to  rest." 


A  Plav  "The    nonors  of 

solid  success  certain- 
Solldly  [y  ne  with  Mr.  Gra- 

SliCCeSSful  ham  Moffat's  comedy 
of  Scottish  life,  'Bunty  Pulls  the  Strings." 
No  one  will  contend  that  it  is  a  work  of 
superlative  merit,  or  that  it  can  claim 
in  any  way  to  be  epoch-making.  The 
secret  of  its  popularity  is  easily  ex- 
plained. The  author  touches  with  a  sure 
hand  that  note  of  true  humanity  which 
is  of  universal  appeal.  In  addition,  he 
possesses  a  quaint  sense  of  humor,  es- 
sentially characteristic  of  the  nation  to 
which  he  belongs.  'Bunty  Pulls  the 
Strings'  denotes  the  triumph  of  thor- 
-s.  It  bears  the  hall-mark  of 
actuality,  one  of  the  most  valuable  as- 
sets in  the  dramatist's  knapsack.  It  has, 
we  feel  intuitively,  the  right  atmosphere, 
the  true  ring.  To  use  a  well  worn 
phrase,  it  is  'a  slice  of  life,'  which  even 
those  who  have  never  ventured  across 
the  border  instantly  recognize  to  be  the 
real  thing.  Its  success  is  particularly  in- 
structive, for  it  shows  that,  however 
humble  the  environment,  however  low  in 
the  social  stratum  the  characters  may  be, 
a  play  imbued  with  a  sense  of  truth  and 
sincerity  may  face  the  footlights  with- 
out feai  of  failure." 


'Productions  The  charcters  in 

Twr  T  f^er       Besler's  "La<*y  P»- 
°y  ■L,C!5t>cl         tricia"  were  humor- 
Dramatists  ously  and  well  drawn. 

I  Knoblauch's  "Kismet"  was  conspicuous 
|  for  the  rare  heauty  and  the  strange- 
Efcess  of  the  spectacle.  Mason's  "Wit- 
ness for  the  .Defence,"  after  an  effec- 
tive prologue,  became  merely  a  detec- 
tive tale.  Parker's  "Pomander  Walk," 
with  its  "delightful  fragrance,  might 
have  created  a  greater  effect  had  it 
feeen  more  judiciously  cast;  in  any  case, 
the  story  was  of  too  thin  a  texture  ever 
to  obtain  a  lasting  hold  upon  the  pub- 
lic." Arnold  Bennett's  "Honeymoon" 
Jacked  dramatic"  fibre,  and  was  too  Im- 
ps liable  even  for  a  farce.  Lord  Dun- 
sany's  "Gods  of  the  Mountain"  was  the 
[product  of  a  curiously  eerie  and  weird 
Imagination.  Granville  Barkers  "Ro- 
coco" showed  geriuine  knowledge  of  life. 
Tribute  is  paid  by  the  Daily  Telegraph 
I  to  Treefls*fSr9AMl!rlan  production  and 

[r.  'TlfrV'sTSvrfal'of  "As  You  Like  It." 
Fhe  Pail  -MaH-  Gazette  begins  its  re- 

ftreatment        "Another     year  has 
,    ,  passed,  and  the  question 

01  tne  arises,     What     has  it 

Classics  given  to  London  play- 
goers? To  take  the  ciassic  works  of  our 
dramatic  literature  first,  we  owe  It  a 


r.evlvai  of  'Macbeth'  at  His  Majesty's. 

j  with  fine  scenery  and  clever  stage  man- 
agement, but  no  revelation  of  any  au- 
thentic and  vital  power  of  tragic  acting; 
a  presentation  of  'As  You  Like  It'  at 
the  Coronet,  in  which  the  most  enchant- 
ing poetical  comedy  ever  written  was 
treated  as  a  farce,  and  a  revival  of  'The 
Merry  Wives  of  Windsor1  at  the  Gar- 

|  rick,  in  which  Mr.  Oscar  Asche  made  a 
v>ry  passable  Falstaff  nnd  Miss  Bessie 


Mnjor  the  best  MlnireM  Qnlc«ly  H««n  In 
London  for  years,  and  of  whlcn  the 
j  other  notable  feature  wus  a  picturesque, 
but  In  no  other  respect  justifiable  win- 
try setting  of  all  the  scenes.  It  also 
brought  us  a  very  fine  performance  of 
Rulwer.'s  'Money'  at  Drury  Lane,  under 
the  management  of  Sir  Squire  Bancroft, 
«H»<1  'befor,,  an  audience  healed  by  tho 
Klng'and  Queen  and  the  German  I'm 
jieror  arid  Kmprcss  The  acting  on  thai 
occasion  lett  lasting  and  delightful  mem- 
ories, and  both  their  majesties  and  their 
imperial  majesties  subsequently  allowed 
their  admiration  of  It  to  'be  publicly 
made  known.  Hy  w:iy  of  contrnnt,  \\>' 
saw  at  His  Majesty's  TlieatTis  a-  per- 
formance of  a  version  of  Sheridan's  'The 
Critic,'  gagged  and  mutilate!  ni. 
out  of  recognition,  and  clowned  In  the 
most  flagrant  way  by  many  of  the  play- 
ers; and,  to  add  to  the  disaster,  this 
exhibition  took  place  before  the  King 
and  Queen  and  their  guests  for  the  cor- 
onation from  all  parts  of  the  world. 
That  also  left  abiding  memories— of 
grief  and  almost  of  humiliation.  Curi- 
ously enough,  The  Critic'  had  been 
acted  In  London  hy  the  Manchester 
Repertory  Theatre  company  only  a  little 
while  'before,  when  a  pure  version  was 
presented  and  the  downing  was  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  It  Is  not  alto- 
gether unsymptomatlc  that  London  play- 
goers shoulJ  have  to  go  to  Manchester 
players  for  the  respectful  treatment  of 
a  British  dramatic  masterpiece." 


A  More 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
insists    that  Zangwill's 

Optimistic  „War  God..   was  the 

View  finest  original  drama 
produced  In  1911  and  Sir  Herbert  Tree's 
Prophet  of  Peace  In  it  his  best  perform- 
ance of  the  year.  Shaw's  "Fanny's  First 
Play"  Is  "one  of  the  wittiest,  most 
original  and  best  constructed  of  all  his 
social  commentaries  In  dramatic  form." 
Besier's  "Lady  Patricia"  contained 
scenes  of  the  subtlest  humor  and  of  a 
very  rare  literary  bouquet."  "The  Great 
Name,"  which  failed,  Is  highly  praised. 
"Baby  Mine"  and  "The  Glad  Eye" 
appealed  to  a  rather  brainless  laughter. 
Henry  James's  "The  Saloon"  was  a 
masterpiece  of  construction  and  drama- 
tic effect.  Cannan's  "James  and  John" 
powerfully  delineated  a  half-hour  in  the 
lives  of  four  unhappy  people  and  was 
beautifully  acted.  Lennox  Robinson's 
"The  Clancy'  Name"  Is  favorably  re- 
membered. 

"And,  while  so  much  good  work  has 
been  done  by  our  dramatists— the  true 
and  only  begetters  of  the  Renaissance 
now  so  happily  in  progress— what  of  our 
actors?  Is  the  histrionic  standard  higher 
than  it  was?  Judged  by  the  salaries 
paid,  one  would  say  It  was;  judged  by 
a  good  deal  of  the  work  done,  one 
might  say  it  was  not.  There  has  cer- 
tainly been  little  or  no  reflation  of 
trained,  capable  and  Imaginative  acting 
in  classical  drama,  nor  is  there  likely 
to  be  any  until  we  begin  to  reap  the 
harvest  of  the  work  of  the  repertory 
theatres,  now  doing  so  valuable  a  work 
in  the  provinces.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  have  seen  a  very  high  standard 
reached  in  modern  comedy.  *  *  *  On 
the  whole  it  looks  as  though  that 
precious  spirit  of  high  enthusiasm,  lofty 
hope,  and'stern  criticism  by  the  standard 
of  truth,  without  whicli  nothing  worth 
aught  will  be  achieved  by  the  theatre, 
or  by  any  other  of  the  arts,  and  which 
has  so  notably  uprisen  in  Dublin,  Man- 
chester, Glasgow,  Liverpool  and  Stock- 
port, is  steadily,  if  slowly,  gainiwg 
j  strength  In  London  in  response  to  ihe 
call  of  the  men  and  women  of  letters 
now  devoting  their  highest  powers  to 
the  writing  of  plays  worthy  of  a  think- 
ing people." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald. 
At  the  Howmanyok'.-tlmers  ■ 

t>    |  are  left,    I   wonder,  j 

.Boston  who  remember  thej 

Museum  "wood  box,"  as  we  j 
boys  used  to  call  it,  located  on  the  floor,  I 
in  the  corner  of  the  Boston  Museum,  j 
furthest  from  the  entrance  to  the  thea- 1 
tre  proper?  You  went  up  a  step  or  two 
;  in  order  to  reach  this  haven  of  rest, 
prized  by  those  frugal  patrons  who 
bought  admissions  only,  and  taken  by 
the  ones  who  were  lucky  enough  to  get 
there  first.  The  box  had  a  flat,  hinged 
top,  good  to  sit  on,  and  the  ushers  kept 
their  street  coats  and  hats  inside,  under 
lock  and  key.  It  was  an  excellent  point 
of  vantage,  and  many  a  play  my  school- 
mates and  I  enjoyed  from  our  snug: 
perch  thereon.  It  is  a  pet  theory  of 
mine  that,  in  those  days,  when  the  old 
English  comedies  were  performed  sea- 
son after  season,  at  this  theatre,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  culture  was  unconsciously 
absorbed  by  the  younger  frequenters  of 
the  house.  Even  the  dunces  at  school, 
who  either  could  not,  or  would  not,  learn 
their  lessons,  in  my  opinion  gained  a 
good  deal  by  going  regularly  -o  this  con- 
servative old  playhouse.  As  for  any  ' 
harm  that  might  have  come  to  them,  this 
was  guarded  against  by  the  presence  of  • 


the  wax  figures  in  the  upper  story  of  the 
building  On  Tremont  street,  which  de- 
picted the  terrible  and  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  sin,  all  to  be  viewed  for  the 
one  price  of  admission. 

A  schoolmate  of  mine  was  the  son  of 
one  of  the  members  or  the  stock  com- 
pany, and  my  innocent  bosom  swelled, 
with  pride  over  tho  wonderful  fact,  fha 


r^Jt  my  name  on  the  free  list,  so  I  often 
had  to  hustle  to  gather  together  enough 
'undent  metal  to  sell  the  junk  dealer  In 
i  order  to  get  the  wherewithal  for  the 
'  weekly  visit.  To  hnve  missed  the  show 
would  have  broken  my  heart.  If  through 
extreme  good  fortune  I  had  any  balance 
left  In  my  pocket  aftev  buying  my  ticket 
my  chum  and  I  stopped  at  lllgglns's 
oyster  saloon  on  the  way  home  and  or- 
dered a  single  plate  of  strawberry  ioe 
cream  with  two  spoons.  We  sat  In  a 
compartment,  vls-a-vis,  and,  following 
the  advice  of  Sari\h  Gamp  to  her  friend. 
Betsy  Prig,  we  ate  "fair" ;  that  is  to 
say.  Brat  one  took  a  spoonful  then  the 
other  followed  suit,  and  so  on  until  all 
was  gone.  How  the  taste  of  that  frozen 
dainty  haunts  me  now  that  I  am  com- 
pelled, as  a  general  rule,  for  hygienic 
reasons,  to  confine  my  diet  to  gruel  and 
barley  water ! 


An  Escape    °ne  ot  the  flrst  plays  1 

,      saw  at  the  Museum  was 
from  tne   ..Nelghbor  Jackwood'a 
Horn     Daughter,"  and  my.  lm- 
}  presslonable  mind  was  deeply  affected 
by  the  young  actress  who  played  a 
I  boy's  part.    Was  it  Mrs.   Fred  Will- 
iams? or  one  of  her  charming  predeces- 
sors* For  the  life  of  me,  I  cannot  now 
remember,    although   I   knew,   at  the 
time,  '-hat  I  should  never  forget.  Even 
my  schoolmate's  name  has  almost  es- 1 
caped  me.     After   leaving  school,  he 
wanted  me  to  go  with  him  as  a  common 
sailor  on  a  clipper  ship  round  the  Horn. 
He  had  been  reading  "Two  Years  Be- 
fore the  Mast,"  and  was  eager  to  try  a 
life  on  the  rolling  wave.  Knowing  some- 
thing about  clipper  ships  and  their  cap- 
tains, I  declined  the  invitation,  pref"- 
ring  the  dangers  of  the  Bun  Shop  (in 
Bedford»street,  where  the  English  High 
and  Latin  school  boys  congregated  at 
lunch  time,  to  the  dangers  of  the  deep, 
in  a  crack  sailing  vessel  built  for  speed. 
I  also  must  have  had  a  presentiment  of 
evil,  for  just  as  the  ship  was  entering 
the  Golden  Gate,  my  schoolmate.  In  furl- 
ing sail,  fell  from  aloft  and  was  In- 
stantly killed. 

Speaking  of  the  Bun  Shop,  how  many 
of  the  boys  are  left  who  used  to  engage 
in  those  bun  fights  in  that  little  bake 
shop  on  Bedford  street?  The  early 
comers  bought  up  the  supply  of  huns 
and  then  held  the  shop  against  intru- 
sion by  their  mates  outside.  The  person 
in  charge  went  under  the  counter  when 
the  ammunition  began  to  fly,  and  a 
head  entering  the  door  was  the  signal 
for  a  hot  volley.  How  the  custom  or- 
iginated I  do  not  know,  but  it  probably 
grew  out  of  the  total  depravity  of  the 
schoolboy  make-up.  I  felt  the  bad  ef- 
fects of  the  above-mentioned  article  of 
diet  so  many  times,  and  in  such  various 
parts  of  my  anatomy,  that  I  have  never 
hankered  for  the  taste  of  one  from  that 
clay.  Quantum  surf.  Bedford  street 
and  buns  are  aiso  connected  in  my  mind 
with  Shakespeare,  for  that  queer  Bos- 
ton personage,  to  whom  the  name  was 
derisively  applied,  who  used  to  walk  the 
streets  dressed  in  somewhat  theatrical 
costume,  and  with  an  inimitable  swag- 
ger, frequently  came  there  to  spout 
Shakespeare  to  the  High  and  Latin 
boys  during  recess.  Although  I  am 
growing  deaf,  I  can  hear  him  spouting 
still  "Many  a  time  and  oft,  on  the 
Kialto."  Little  be  cared  for  the  Ba 
ccnion  theory.  The  only  Bacon  he  con 
descended  to  notice  was  a  rasher  with 
eggs;  and  as  for  the  cipher,  "it  is  a 
thing  of  nought,  sir,  of  nought!"  Cu- 
rious, Is  it  not,  how  -perceptive  such 
people  often  are! 

After  my  friend  left  me 
to  sail  the  ocean  blue 
with  such  dire  conse- 
tO  Ale  quences,  the  ice  cream 
with  two  spoons  became  a  tender 
memory,  and  I  eschewed  it  as  an 
article  of  diet.  Then  came  the  time 
that,  from  my  old  haunt  in  the  Museum, 
I  used  to  cross  the  street  to  Tnglls's, 
where  the  English  ale  was  the  real 
Bass  drawn  from  the  wood.  One  could 
sit  down  at  a  little  table  while  slpphyr 
the  beverage,  and  look  over  bound  vol- 
umes of  London  Punch  and  other  Illus- 
trated periodicals.  Still  another  attrac- 
tion it  was  patronized  by  the  "profes-; 
slon',"  and  one  could  get  many  a  peepi 
ft  them  as  they  strolled  in  before  and, 
afttr  the  play.  An  air  of  creature  com-i 
fort  hovered  over  the  place,  and  at  that 
time  it  almost  out-Englished  an  English 
resort  of  like  character.  Our  forebears, 
who  lived  in  Boston,  used  to  absorb  a 
goodiv  share  of  their  ale  at  the  '•Bell-in- 
iHand""  so  called  from  the  town-crler, 
i  who  was  the  proprietor  of  the  place  In 
their  day.  The  sign,  significant  of  his 
calling,  was  a  hand  grasping  a  bell;  and 
it,  or  its  fac-simile,  is  in  use  at  the 
present  time.  The  following  lines,  writ- 
ten long  after  the  crier  had  departed 
this  life,  may  inteiest  the  antiquarian 
as  well  as  the  convUlal  reader. 

The  Bell-ln-Hand!   We  dreamers  know 
The  cose*  rooms  with  ceiling  low, 
The  pictures  hung  upon  the  wall. 
The  ins  and  outs  we  know  them  an, 
The  pumps  and  pewters  in  a  row. 

Outside  we  see,  short,  stout  and  slow, 
The  crier,  with  a  child  In  tow.; 
Be  rings  whene'er  the  babe  doth  bawl, 
The  Bell-ln-Hand. 

\h   no'  we  dream.   But  Btlll  doth  flow 
The  brew  he  loved  while  here  below; 
And  oft.  when  weary  of  the  call 
Of  trade,  and  all  the  fol-de-rol, 
We  seek,  to  muse  an  hour  or  so, 
The  Bell-in-Hand. 


3, 


TVio  T^arl  In  the  course  of  my 
j.ne  ueau  ^  thg  Mu 

and 

geum,    I    saw    a  goodly 
Gone      number  of  plays  of  vari- 
ous kinds,  but  my  allegiance  was  some- 
what  shaken    when    Selwyn's  Theatre 
opened,   and  Stuart  Robson  took  the 
centre  of  the  stage  In  "The  Spitfire."  I 
shall   never  forget  his  falsetto  voice, 
when,  as  the  sea-sick  tobacconist,  he 
I  sprang  that  agonized  question  on  those 
i  who  were  trying  to  get  him  to  go  on 
deck  from  below  during  a  heavy  gale : 
"Do  you  really  think  1  would  be  safer 
on  the  roof?"    I  can  still  see  him  as 
Tilly  Slowboy,  carrying  the  blessed  baby 
in    his   arms,    with    that  exaggerated 
swing  In  his  gait  as  he  aped  the  nurse- 
maid.   And  he  and  Harry  Pearson  were 
certainly    a    pair    in    "A  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  as  Nick  Bottom  and 
Peter   Quince,    two    courageous  souls, 
equal  to  the  performance  of  any  part 
played    either    in     "your  straw-color 
beard,  your  orange-tawny  beard,  your 
purple-in-graln  beard,  or  your  French- 
crown-colored  beard,  your  perfect  yel- 
low."    The  original   Selwyn's  Theatre 
burned   down   shortly   after  the  great 
Boston  fire,  and  the  new  Chauncy  Hall 
school  on   Essex  street  went  with  it, 
so  that  even  in  death  they  were  not 
divided.   John  T.  Raymond  was  at  that 
time  a  member  of  the  company,  and  I 
saw  him  on  the  day  of  the  fire  rushing 
through   Boylston   street,   in   his  shirt 
sleeves,  bent  on  saving  his  effects.  It 
brought    back   old    memories    when  I 
read  Mr.   Frank  Carlos  Griffith's  tri- 
bute in  these  columns  to  Kitty  Blanch- 
ard.     She  was  all  his  fancy  painted, 
and  "then  some."    The  florist's  supply 
of   flowers   ran  '  short   on    her  benefit 
nights.    A  few  years  ago  I  met  an  old 
friend  at  the  Tremont  Theatre,  when 
"Kitty  Gray"  was  being  played  there. 
He  was  particularly  pleased  with  the 
second  act.  and  was  highly  diverted  by 
the  scene  between  Kitty,  the  actress, 
and  the  noble  lord,  her  ardent  but  fat- 
witted   admirer,    admirably   played  by 
Julia   Sanderson    and   G.    P.  Huntley. 
After  the  performance  we  retired  to  a 
quiet   nook,    where   the   trusty  waiter 
brought  us  something  soothing,  and  I 
rallied  my  friend  a  bit  over  his  enthu- 
siasm, which  he  took  in  good  part,  say- 
ing that  he  felt  as ,  interested  in  every- 
thing as  he  did  in  "The  Field  of  the 
Cloth  of  Gold"  days.    To  prove  to  me 
that  his  faculties  were  still  in  working 
order,  he  jotted  down  in  his  note-book, 
then  and  there,  for  my  perusal,  the  fol- 
lowing stanzas: 


for  which  lie  will  always  win  at  cards.  • 
A  Dr.  Allen,  who  has  all  along  laughed  j 
at  the  old  man's  hallucinations.  1«  sud-  !| 
denly  seized  with  thw  strange  desire  to 
see  Satan  and  to  implore  him  to  rid  || 
him  of  his  mistress's  Husband.  The  next  j 
morning  Allen  kills  the  husband  with  a  i 
gun  he  thought  was  not  loaded.  Ac-  i 
cording  to  the  author,  we  carry  Inside  ; 
of  us  the  Satan  we  wish  to  see  and  j 
whose  help  we  invoke.— The  Era  I 
(London). 

The  Composer  As  t0  the  money  *°  i 

bo  made  by  the  Indl- 
■M  vidual  composer  out  of 

His  Fees 


From  Ice 
Cream 


"Ah.  Kitty,  charming  Klttyl 

You've  won  my  Boston  heart; 
An  organ  somewhat  batter'd — 
Which  only  proves  your  art. 

-"  'Tls  easy  to  cajole  us 

In  days  of  careless  youth. 
But  quite  another  matter 
To  win  the  old,  forsooth. 

"You  said  amid  a  mixture 
Ot  laughter,  song  and  Jest, 

If  Love  is  half  life's  story. 
Then  Friendship  is  the  rest. 

"A  near  approach  to  wisdom, 
For,  when  we  reach  the  goal, 

We  may,  perchance,  discover 
That  Friendship  is  the  whole." 

Offenbach         "La  Belle  Helene."  « 

,         seems,  is  going  round 

Among  tne    the  world  agaln,  Tnls 

Immortals  reminds  me  of  the 
prediction  made  by  a  New  York  critic, 
2  0  odd  year--  igo,  that  Offenbach's  operas 
were  doomed ,  that  personally  he  left  no 
impress,  and  that  professionally  he 
fought  his  way  to  a  cheap  renown.  And 
yet  the  critic  recognized  Offenbach's 
volant  touch,  "so  inimitably  careless  and 
recklessly  jolly."  Whatever  "good  taste" 
pronounced  it,  the  populace  '-'knew  it  was 
blithe."  And  now  comes  Saint-Saens, 
who  points  out  the  danger  of  prophesy- 
ing, admitting  that  he  himself  predicted 
that  posterity  would  not  know  Offenbach. 
He  winds  up  a  recent  interesting  article 
by  asking:  "Will  Offenbach  become  a 
classic?"  His  answer  is :  "That  would 
be  surprising.  But  what  unexpected 
phenomenon  may  we  not  expect?  Every- 
thing is  possible,  even  the  impossible." 
AN  OLD  CHAUNCY  HALL  BOY. 

Fresh  Horrors    °f   the   flve  new 

plays  produced  at  the 
at  the  Grand-Guignol,  two 

Gllignol       are  decidedly  clever. 
I  A  bird  competition  is  held  in  a  Chinese 
j  town.    L4,  a  Jeweller,  expects  to  secure 
j  tlie  prize,  but  he  has  a  formidable  com- 
petitor in  Tschang.  his  neighbor.  But] 
the  latter  takes  advantage  of  Li's  ab- 
ecence  from  home  to  call  on  Mrs.  Li, 
and  he  induces  her  to  open  the  cage 
and  let  the  lark  escape.   When  LI  re- 
turns and  hears  what  has  occurred  dur- 
ing his  absence,  he  quietly,  and  with 
the    Chinaman's    characteristic  polite- 
ness,  carries  out  his  revenge.   In  th>e 
presence  of  his  parents-in-law  he  first 
strangles  Tschang,  and  then  shows  his 
wife's  parents  the  cage  from  which  ths; 
bird  has  flown,  and  now  containing  tha; 
head  of  Mrs.  Li,  who  paid  for 'her  fool- 
ishness with  her  life.   "L'Homme  qui  ft 
vu  le  dlable"  also  belong  to  the  blood- 
j  curling  order.   An  old  gentleman  labors 
under  the  belief  that  he  has  seen  the 
I  devil,  and  sold  hlni  his  soul,  In  return 


his  own  music,  Elgar 
points  out  that  there  is  an  enormous  | 
misunderstanding  on  the  point.   He  cal- 
culates that  there  are  not  many  more 
than  109  flrst-rate  symphony  orchestras 
existing  which  have  their  own  important 
musical  library.    Now  if  each  of  these 
purchases  the  full  score  and  parts  of  a 
new  symphony  it  will  be,  roughly,  the 
maximum;  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  nov- 
elist sell  2000  copies  of  a  book  it  is  put) 
down  as  a  failure.   Did  ever  a  modern 
musician  sell  2000  full  scores?  To  empha-j 
size  his  point  that  it  is  only  from  piano- 1 
forte  or  violin  music  that  the  composer 
can  make  a  living  (we  were  not  speak- 
ing of  ballad-makers),  Elgar  cited  exam- 
ples from  his  own  experience.   When  he 
visited  Turin  in  November  to  conduct  a 
concert  he  found  a  superb  orchestra  of 
126,  who  for  years  had  had  his  "Enigma" 
va  nations   In    its   repertory,    and  had 
played  the  work  on   tour  under  Tos- 
canlni  as  a  show  piece. 

Now  Elgar  assured  me  that  in  no  one 
year  since  the  Variations  came  into  be- 
ing (1899)  have  his  fees  from  their  per- 
formance amounted  to  a  sum  sufficient 
to  pay  the  cost  of  the  MS.  paper  on 
which  they  were  originally  written.  Yet 
the  Variations  are  played  hundreds  of 
1  times  each  year  in  Europe  and  Amer- 
ica Out  of  the  multitude  of  these  per- 
formances last  year  Elgar  gathered  14 
shillings  into  his  own  exchequer.  The 
case  of  "Gerontlus"  is  almost  worse,  for 
|  the  composer's  average  yearly  income 
1  from  its  performance  is  about,  and  not 
more  than.  £25!  This  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  publishers,  but  of  the  public  and 
the  musical  societies,  who  will  play  any 
music  that  is  "free."  Amateur  actors  in 
the  country  wili  readily  pay  £1  Is  for  the 
right  to  play  some  farce,  but  not  one 
penny  can  be  extracted  for  the  musical 
composer,  whose  work  is  rejected  if  his 
performing  right  is  insisted  on— if,  in- 
deed, it  exists.  There  is  much  more  yet 
to  be  said,  but  enough  for  the  moment- 
Daily  Telegraph,  London. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mascagni,  it  is 
said,  received  $12,000  for  conducting  the 
opera  in  Buenos  Ayres.  The  astounding 
statement  is  made  that  his  tour  yielded 
$800,000  In  receipts.  "Ysobel"  '  was  per- 
formed 25  times,  as  was  "Cavalleria 
Rustlcana,"  and  at  each  performance  of 
•'Ysobel"  the  receipts  reached  $10,000. 


rr's  remarks  were  devoted  to  honoring 
and  ouloglzln*,,  the  memory  of  the 
lamented  Daniel  Webster,  who  was 
sleeping  on  the  opposite  shore  of  the 
bay  The  Ancient  who  suggested  the 
tune  relieved  the  band's  embarrassment 
by  saying  to  the  commander:  "You 
people  at  that  end  of  the  room  must 
speak  louder  or  else  stop  this  noise  In 
'the  kitchen.  Neither  the  band  leader 
nor  mvsclf  could  hear  a  word  of  what 
Wfts  s;>!d,  and  when  he  was  undecided 
What  to  play,  I  suggested  the  tune,  and] 
he  played  It  well,  too."  That  closed  the 
Incident,  but  when  the  news  became 
known  in  Boston  the  members  of  the 
band  were  often  truyed  and  joked 
about  it.  T-  O.  E. 

Hingham. 


New  Brooms    Messrs-  DanleI  ^ng" 

land,  Luke  J.  Minahan, 


in 


and  Edward  Boltwood, 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  Band  1    At  one  of  lts 

fall    field  ex- 
and  cursions  in  the 

Daniel  Webster  sixties,  the  An- 
cient and  Honorable  Artillery  Company 
visited  Plymouth.  It  had  dinner  at  the 
Samoset  House  and  a  dance  in  the  even- 
ing, returning  to  Boston  by  special  train. 
The  old  Boston  Cornet  band  was  en- 
gaged to  furnish  the  music.  At  the  din- 
ner the  dining  room  was  somewhat 
crowded,  so  that  the  band,  with  several 
of  the  company,  was  placed  at  a  table 
very  near  the  kitchen  entrance,  where 
I  there  was  much  confusion,  rattling  of 
dishes,  etc.  Now,  in  the  postprandial 
program  of  such  occasions  the  band  is 
often  called  upon  to  respond  to  some 
toast,  or  after  speeches,  and  the  selec- 
tion offered  is  supposed  to  be  in  sym- 
pathy and  apropos  of  whatever  pre- 
ed  it.  A  gentleman  in  citizen's  dress  at 

i  the  other  end  of  the  room  was  called 
'  upon,  and  made  quite  a  long  speech, 
but  in  so  low  a  tone  of  voice  that  no 
one  in  the  band's  vicinity  could  catch  a 
word  of  the  subject  of  which  he  was 
speaking.  As  he  concluded,  the  com- 
mander (Capt.  Fox,  r  think)  gave  the 
signal  for  the  band  to  respond.  "Dr." 
Chase,  the  leader,  said  to  a  bluff  old 
Ancient  near  him:  "I  don't  know  what 
to  play;  I  couldn't  hear  a  word  that  was 
spoken."  The  reply  was:  "Play  any- 
thing, play  'Molly  Put  the  Kettle  On,'  " 
a  rollicking  jig  tune  of  the  olden  time, 
the  song  commencing: 
"Molly  put  the  kettle  on,  and  all  tak-;  tea; 
Sukey  take  the  kettle  off,  and  all  bile 
away," 

etc.,  etc.  As  the  band  had  no  arrange- 
ment of  it,  but  the  tune  being  familiar 
to  the  melody  instruments,  the  "Dr." 

-gave  the  word  to  "Vamp  in  Ab."— (a 
term  used  by  musicians  to  indicate  that 
the  bass  and  harmony  instruments  were 
to  play  In  that  key,  building  up  a  mu- 
sical composition  according  to  their  sev- 
eral Ideas  of  notation,  etc.,  with  often 

J  Debussy-like  and  ear-torturing  results). 

I  As  soon  as  we  commenced,  I  knew  from 
the  looks  of  wonder  and  disapprobation 
directed  toward  the  band  that  there  was 
an  error  somewhere.  It  was  In  evidence 
when,  at  the  close  of  the  selection,  the 
commander   arose   and   said   he  hoped 

!  "the  band  leader  would  exercise  a  little 

'  more  discretion  in  his  selection  of  music 
for  resnonses."   It  seems  that  the  speak- 


Pittsfield  executive  committee  for 
the  directors  of  the  Pittsfield  Theatre 
Company,  published  on  Jan.  10  the  fol- 
lowing circular,  which  is  of  general  in-  j 

^It^will  interest  you,  perhaps,  to  know 
of  a  step  taken  by  the  people  of  a  New 
England  city  toward  the  Improvement 
of  conditions  which  affect  the  stage  and 
the  theatrical  profession.  The  city  is 
Pittsfield,  Mass.,  a  place  of  33.000  inhab- 
itants in  the  Berkshire  hills.  Pittsfield 
Is  a  prosperous  and  growing  town.  Ten 
years  ago  a  modern  theatre  superseded 
the  opera  house  of  rural  tradition.  The ' 

new  theatre  was  built  and  ^f/10**1  *t 
Gentlemen  whose  interest  in  it  seemed 
to  us  E  be  a  purely  commercial  one  and 
directed  almost  solely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  personal  profit.  It  was  so  far 
as  we  could  see.  a  commercial  enter- 
prise, like  a  grocery.  - 

\fter  a  time  we  found  that  we  were 
not  enjoying  the  theatre  as  much  as  we 
thought  we  ought  to.  Barring  •vaude\«lo 
and  moving-picture  establishments,  this 
theatre,  the  Colonial.  Is  the  only  one 
In  Pittsfield.  We  began,  of  our  own  ac- 
cord to  talk  it  over.  We  have  no  high- 
brow'" notions,  and  wo  are  not  theatrical 
experts,  but  we  believe  that  in  a  town 
like  ours  the  theatre  justifies  a  consid- 
eration not  dissimilar  to  that  with  which 
we  regard  our  public  library  or  our  art 

""we  'have  done  more  than  talk  about 
it     Last  week  we  bought  the  theatre, 
and  we  shall  try  to  run  it  in  accord- 
ance with  our  own  ideas.   A  corporation 
of  50  reliable  citizens  of  Pittsfield  now  ] 
owns  the  theatre-men  of  vocations  as  | 
diverse  as  the  law,  medicine,  farming, 
trade     hotel    keeping,    life    insurance,  | 
manufacturing.     journalism,     banking,  j 
architecture.    >ve  do  not  look  upon  our- | 
selves  as   public  benefactors,   and  we 
do  not  intend  to  lose  money,  but  we 
do  not  care  in  the  least  about  making 
It,  at  the  sacrifice  of  our  idea  of  what 
a  theatre  should  be. 

We  have  begun  to  spend  $5000  on  tne 
cleansing  and  re-equipment  of  the  Col- 
onial; and  we  have  already  discovered 
some  things  which  must  have  been  suf- 
flcent  in  themselves  to  cripple  the  ex- 
ercise of  dramatic  art  on  our  stage.  For 
Instance,  the  condition  of  the  actors 
dressing  rooms  appalled  us.  We  are 
making  these  rooms  fit  for  ladies  and 
gentlemen,  and  we  shall  keep  them  so. 
We  are  going- to  spend  as  much  money 
for  the  physical  comfort  of  our  per- 
formers as  for  that  of  our  audiences, 
and  this  not  merely  from  a  motive  of 
generosity,  but  also  because  we  believe 
that  it  is  sound  common  sense. 

Now  we  are  not  in  this  thing  for  a 
fad  or'  for  the  fun  of  it.  Any  advice  or 
comment,  however  brief,  which  you  may 
feel  inclined  to  send  us,  will  be  grate- 
fully received  and  properly  used.  We, 
therefore,  have  taken  the  liberty  of 
bringing  to  your  attention  this  effort 
of  a  community  to  make  its  theatre  a 
better  place  of  entertainment  for  In- 
telligent people.  _  . 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

fUNDAT. 

Symphony  Hall,  7:30  P.  M. — First  concert 
of   Peftple's   Choral   Union,   Frederick  W. 

Wodell  conductor,  Hermann  A.  Shedd  or- 
ganist. Chorus  of  400;  40  members  of  tn« 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra.  Soloists.  Mrs. 
Lorene  Rogers  Wells,  soprano,  and  Charles) 
R.  Hargraves,  tenor,  of  Now  York.  Men- 
delssohn. "Hear.  My  Prayer";  Gade. 
"Spring's  Greeting";  Buck.  "The  Nun  of 
Nidaros";  selections  from  works  of  Rossini 

.  an  1  Handel. 

Boston  Opera  House,  8  P.  M. — Concert  or 
members,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the  Boa- 

I  ton  Opera  Company.  See  special  notice. 
MONDAY.  . 
Steinert  Hall,  3  P.  M. — Piano  recital  by 

I  Heinrlch  Geohard.  Bach,  prelude  and  fugue 

'  from  "The  Well  Tempered  Clavichord"} 
Franck,  prelude,  aria  and  finale;  Chopin. 
Valse,  op.  42;  Schumann,  Des  Abends;  Geb- 
hard.  Intermezzo,  etude  melodlque.  Gavotte 
(first  time  in  Boston);  Liszt.  Liebestnum 
No.  3;  Tschalkowsky,  danse  caractorlstlque 
Liszt,  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12. 

Fenway  Court.  3  P.  M. — Miss  Terry's  sec- 
ond concert.  Mrs.  Henry  Russell  (accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Hussein  will  sing  t 
soiifrs:  Webber,  I-a  Premiere:  Palad 
Psyche;  Agnlez,  Berceuse;  Borodin, 
sonance  and  Fleurs  d'Aniour:  Cul,  La 
Statue.  Francis  Rogers  will  sing  thessj 
songs:  Old  French,  Cattle  Song  and  Trou- 
badour's Song;  Seechl,  Love  me  or  not; 
Sartl,  Lungi  dal  caro  bene;  Carlmlmt.  \  lt- 
toria;  Rachmaninoff,  The  Harvest  Fil  m 
Rubinstein,  Since  First  We  Met;  Rles.  cos- 
tlllte  Sehnsucht;  Bungert,  Der  Landtrae- 
ger-  Paderewskl,  Aohl  die  Qualen.  Miss) 
Jessie  Davis  will  acoompany  him. 

TUBSDAY. 
Stelnort  Hall,  3  P.  M.r-Second  and  lasr 
Sonata  rocital  (violin  and  piano)  of  Da- 
vid and  Clara  Manxes.  Bach.  Sonata  m  S 
maior;  Wolf-Ferrari,  rewltatHro-Adnyio 
from  Sonata  In  A  minor,  op.  10;  Baethoven. 
Sonata  in  F  majot. 
In  G  major. 
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THURSDAY. 


bofl^  Ms 


Don  01  mesa  won.a:  nocturne,  V  slurp 
minor,  op.  lo.  No.  2;  etude,  F  major,  op. 
mL  No.  3:  preludo,  D  Hot  major;  ballad*, 
■  minor;  Mazurkas,  op.  33,  No.  4  and  op. 
fcNo.  2;  Polonaise  A  flat  major. 
Symphony  Hall,  g  P.  M. — First  conoert 
«hc  Cecilia  Society.  See  special  notice. 
FRIDAY. 

Symphony  Hall,  2:S0  P.  M. — Fourteenth 
bile  rehearsal  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
choatra,  Max  Fiedler,  conductor.  Schu- 
ann.    Symphony    In    C    major    No.  2; 
^tachalkowsky    piano   concerto   In   B  flat 
minor  (Miss  Katharine  Qoodson);  Dvorak, 
overture,  "Hussltzkn." 

SATURDAY. 

Jordan  Hall,  S  P.  M. — First  composers' 
recital.  See  special  notice. 
I  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  4  o'clock.  Opera 
lecture  recital  on  operas  till  the  time  of 
[Waaler.  Mr.  Marshall,  lecturer,  assisted 
by  artists  from  tho  Boston  Opera  House. 

Symphony  Hall,  8  P  M. — Fourteenth 
concert  of  the.  Boston  Symphony  Orches- 
tra.   Program  as  on   Friday  afternoon.  .. 


York  to  send  their  briefs  to  h 
Bument  In  the  court  of  appi 
would  frequently  go  to  Albun; 
with  him  If  the  case  were  of  greaf* 
portance.    One  afternoon  the  clerk* 
the  office  saw  one  of  the  leading 
yers  of  the  New  York  bar  enter  with  a 
smile.    They  heard  the  following  con- 


Orchestra,  ajr  

"This  was  the  one  position  mat  he  had 
longed  for  for  years,  and  which  exactly 
aulted  his  needs.  Boston  was  a  culti- 
vated city,  and  Its  orchestra  one  of  the 
Lest.  Thoi'9  no  missionary  work  was 
needed,  but  on  tho  contrary  tho  first 
law  of  Its  being  was,  'A  symphony  on 
every  program.'  "  Thomas  longed  to  go 
to  Boston.    "But  when  he  thought  of ! 


versatlon:  "Ah,  there  you  are,  Hand,  Ills  Chicago  friends,  of  the  largo  sums 
blinking  like  an  owl  and  looking  as  wise,  of  money  they  had  already  given,  the 
But  you  are  a  handy  man  In  court."  To  hard  work  they  had  done,  their  earnest 


which  Mr.  Hand— he  was  not  then  a 
Judge-roared  savagely:  "O,  thou  thrlee 
sodden  ass!  How  often  have  I  heard 
that  execrable  play  upon  words!" 


.HARVARD  OPERA  CONCERT 

Wbe  first  of  10  operatic  concerts  to  be 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Boston 
company  and  of  the  department 
muslo   in    Harvard    University  will 
place   In   Sanders  Theatre,  Cam: 
Sge,  at  8:15  P.  M.    Prof.  Walter  R. 
aiding  will  be  the  lecturer.   The  pro- 
im  will  be  as  follows: 
Jhoopo  Perl  (1561-1633), 
Ki)    Recitativo.  s 
Vb)    Canzone  from  "Euridice." 

Mrae.  Claesscns. 
Bo  Cacclnl  (1560-161S), 
Amarillf,  mia  bella."  — 
Mr.  Blanchart. 
Olaudlo  Monteverdi  (1567-1643), 
"Laraento  di  Ariunna,"  from 
r     Miss  D'OIige. 


'Arianna." 


the 


Better  Than  Riches. 

Parents  shouljl  give  a  good  name  to 
their  son  when  he  is  a  helpless  babe. 
The  ancients  believed  that  there  was  a 
fatality  in  names.    They  were  exceed- 
ingly superstitious  in  this  respect,  and 
the  superstition   came   down  the  cen- 
turies.   Thus  many  believed  the  name 
Henri  was  fatal  to  a  King  of  France. 
When  the  censors  in  Rome  numbered 
the  people,  they  first  chose  a  citizen 
bearing   a    "favorable"    name   as,  as 
!  Valerius,   Salvus,   etc.    Those  who  led 
victims  to  the  altar  at  a  solemn  sacri- 
fice were  required  to  have  one  of  these 
names.    The  Emperor  Severus  consoled 
himself  when  his  wife  misbehaved  by 
remembering    that    nearly    all  women 
named  with  her  name,  Julia,  had  been 
regular   in    irregular   conduct.  Pierre 
|  Bayle  argued  against  this  superstition 
in  his  singular  book  entitled  "Pensees 
Diverses  ecrites  a  un  Docteur  de  Sot- 
bonne  a  I'Occasion  de  la  Comete,"  a  book 
which,    little   read    today,    reached  at 
least  a  sixth  edition,  and  is  stuffed  with 
curious  information  and  sage  comment, 
i   Even  Bayle  did  not  disapprove  the 
preference  given  in  his  time  to  certain 
names.    He  cited  the  case  of  a  French 
ambassador  who  went  to  the  court  of 
lAlphonse    IX.    to   choose   one   of  the 
King's  two  daughters  for  his  master. 
He  preferred  Blanche,  the  less  beauti- 
ful, because  the  sister's  name,  TJrrac'a, 
shocked   him,   although  she  was  radi- 
antly handsome.    And  Bayle  applauded 
the  law  that  allowed  an  heir  to  put 
aside  the  name  prescribed  by  a  testator 
when  this  name  was  ridiculous  or  dis- 
agreeable. 

Did  not  Matthew  Arnold  write:  "It 
we  are  to  talk  of  ideal  perfection,  of 
'the  best  in  the  whole  world,'  has  any 
one  reflected  what  a  touch  of  grossness 
in  our  race,  what  an  original  short- 
coming in  the  more  delicate  spiritual 
perceptions,  is  shown  by  the  natural 
growth  amongst  us  of  such  hideous 
names— Higginbottom,  Stiggins,  Bugg! 
In  Ionia  and  Attica  they,  were  luckier 
in  this  respect  than  'the  best  race  in 
the  world';  by  the  Ilissus  there  was  no 
Wragg,  poor  thing!" 
But  did  Attica  ever  know  a  mors 
,  sonorous  name  for  an  ambassador  than 
Looking  Charlemagne  Tower?  And  Bellamy  ■ 
Storer  is  a  good  second. 

MEMOIRS  OP  THEODORE  THOMAS. 
By  Rose  Fay  Thomas.  New  York:  ! 
Moffat,  Yard  &  Co. 
Mrs.  Thomas  has  accomplished  a  diffl- 
[  cult  task.  Bound  to  a  distinguished  man 
by  the  closest  of  ties,  she  has  written 
about  him  as  man  and  musician  with 
fine  discrimination,  with  a  reserve  that 
doea  not  exclude,'  however,  agreeable 
anecdotage,  with  an  utter  absence  of 
I  extravagance  In  eulogy,  without  senti- 
mentallsm  that  might  well  in  this  in- 
stance be  excused.  The  volume  gives 
exact  information  concerning  Mr. 
Thomas's  publio  life  and  yet  is  not  too 
statistical.  There  were  incidents  In  his 
career  connected  with  his  leaving  New 
York,  his  withdrawal  from  the  Cincin- 
nati College  of  Music,  his  experience  as 
musical  director  of  the  world's  Colum- 
jfoian  exposition  at  Chicago  that  might 
have  been  treated  in>a  manner  to  revise 
unpleasant  feeling  and  futile  discussion. 
Mrs.  Thomas  has  shown  much  tact  in, 
handling  these  subjects. 

This  handsomely  printed  volume  must 
necessarily  enlarge  ^he  admiration  in 
which  Theodore  Thomas  is  already  held. 
His  character  as  artist  and  human  being 
Is  still  more  clearly  revealed  to  us.  A 
Sreat  musician,  conductor,  pianist,  sing- 
er, violinist  soon  becomes  a  tradition. 
This  is  the  inevitable  fate.  It  is  well  for 
future  generations  to  be  reminded  of 
what  sort  of  a  man  Thomas  was;  what 
he  accomplished  in  his  indomitable  way; 
how  he  raised  the  standard  of  orches- 
tras and  the  public  taste;  how  musical 
conditions  today  would  not  exist  had  it 
not  been  for  his  tireless  industry,  high 
aims,  heroic  perseverance,  sublime  faith 
in  the  capacity  of  the  American  people. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  quote  freely 
from  this  most  readable  biography,  and, 
Indeed,  there  are  few  pages  that  do  not 
tempt  a  reviewer  to  quptation.  It  is  in- 
teresting to  contrast  the  gratitude  of 
liichard  Strauss,  whose  first  symphony 
Was  produced  for  the  first  time  by 
Thomas,  with  the  egoism  and  greed  of 
Wagner,  in  whose  cause  Thomas  had 
labored  valiantly.  Let  us  recall,  how- 
ever, a  matter  of  more  local  interest. 
In  the  fall  of  1893  the  Chicago  Orchestral 
Association  was  financially  in  a  bad 
way.  No  one  In  Chicago  had  any  extra 
money;  there  was  a  general  panic. 
Thomas  was  almost  discouraged.  He 
had  suffered  manfully  by  reason  of  his 


trancesco  Cavalll  (1G0O-1676), 

Aria,  "Dolizie  contente,"  from  "Olaeone 
Mr.  Blanchart. 

Olaeomo   Car!^>m'   '4-1674), 

M"Vlttoria,   mlo   core!"   from  one  of 
fit  secular  cantatas. 

Mr.  Ramella. 
^BtCO  Antonio  Cesti,  Florence  (1620-1969), 
Intorno  all'  idol  mio,"  from  ''Oron- 
Arla,    "Tu   mancavi    a  tormen- 

Btr.  Blanchart  and  Miss  D'Ollge. 
Kseandro   Scarlatti  (165:1-1725), 
Da  capo  Aria.    "Ssn:o  mel  core." 
Mr.  Ramella. 
^Hrletta,   "O  cessate  di  piagarml,"  from 
"Pompeo." 

Mr.  Lankow. 
"AU'acquisto    dl    gloria,"  from 
grane." 

Mr.  Kaplick. 
lonetta,  "Spesso  vibra  per  suo  gloco." 
Mme.  Claessens. 
nnl  Pergolesl  (1710-1736), 
a,  "Stizuoso,  mio  stizzoso,"  from  "I,a 
erva  I'adrona." 

Miss  Swartz. 
Clandestlnl  will  be  the  accompanist. 

1'he  Herald  has  received  the  following 
Iter   from    an    eminent    statistician:  "I 
as  Interested  in  the  questions  of  inqulr- 
publlshed  in  your  Issue  of  last  Friday, 
bncerning  the  distribution  of  names,  es- 
'ecially  concerning  men  named  after  the 
rdinal     points     and  colors. 
Ircugh    the    Boston    Directory    you  will 
id  34   by   the  name  of   Ninth,   2  named 
th    5  named  East  and  210  West.  And 
"are  men   named   after  colors:  Blue 
Black  143    Drown  1672.  Gold  40,  Gray 
Green  31".  Pink  3.  Purple  1.  Lavender 
Silver  39,  Violet  2  (Violett  1),  and  yes, 
Mr.  Inquirer,  there  is  a  Yellow,  Mr  Isaac 
Yellow,  who  puisnes  the  old  and  honorable 
ftofession  of   tailoring.    There   is  no  Red 
in   the   published    list    of  Bostonians." 

fW.  C.  S."  writes  that  the  Rev.  James 
Blue  is  pastor  of  the  First  Parish  Church 
MTcharlestown,  and  there  is  a  family  In 
Woodstock.  Yt.,  nam<-d  Purple.    ^  "V 

JIM*  Names  and  Nick  Names.  -'I'2- 
Canon  Bardsley,  considering  English 
Surnames,  remarked:  "It  is  perhaps 
opmplexion  which  has  occupied  for  it- 
self the  largest  niche  in  our  more  gen- 
eifal  nomenclature.  Sobriquets  of  this 
kind  were  so  numerous,  indeed,  that 
there  was  no  term  in  the  vocabulary  of 
the  day  which  could  be  used  to  denote 
the  color  of  the  dress,  the  hair,  or  the 
face,  which  did  not  find  Itself  a  place 
among  our  surnames."  And  he  said, 
commenting  on  a  long  list  of  names, 
that  Reed  Heid  and  Read  are  all 
fprms  of  the  old  "rede"  or  red,  once 
80  pronounced.  It  may  thus  be  argued 
that  there  are  many  Reds  in  the  direc- 
tory. 

-There  was  once  a  shrewd,  wise  and 
jrallant  man  named  Brantome,  who,  by 
reason  of  one  book,  a  mirror  of  the 
period,  has  been  put  on  a  high  shelf 
with  our  old  friend  Casanova  and  other 
Worthies.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  a 
man  who  was  named  after  another,  an 
Ancestor  or  some  distinguished  person, 
often  resembled  him  In  deeds  and  char- 
acter. This  seems  to  us  now  a  hard  say- 
ing, but  Brantome  quoted  chapter  and 
(Wse.  In  these  days  the  names  given 
at  baptism  are  often  ironical  when  the 
boy  attains  manhood.  Let  us  not  insist 
On  this;  let  us  not  step  carelessly  on 
sensitive  toes. 

And  is  it  true,  as  another4  observed, 
that  a  man's  name  and  his  occupation" 
have  often  a  most  curious  coincidence? 
At  first,  undoubtedly;  hence  the  sur- 
name.  A  successful  bunco-steerer  may 
be  named  Green,  while  John  Augustus 
Smart  may  be  his  victim.  There  are 
lnany  blonde  Blacks,  and  Mr.  Purple's 
:e  need  not  necessarily  suggest  apo- 
y  or  an  immoderate  indulgence  in 
ellious  liquors.  Nor  should  any  one 
deterred  from  visiting  a  tailor  be- 
e  his  name  is  Yellow;  nor  Is  it  prob- 
that  all  Yellows  have  from  the 
been  afflicted  with  jaundice. 

The  Punster's  Prey.  experiences  at  the  World's  Fair;  the 

objection  to  many  names  is  that  climate  of  Chicago  confirmed  a  bronchial 
!»  stimulate  the  most  tiresome  of  catarrh  and  brought  back  rheumatism 
fes'  the  punster.  Few  have  the  cour-  to  his  conducting  arm.  Maj.  H.  L.  Hig- 
aee  to  crush  him  with  a  blow  or  a  bru-  S'nson  then  wrote  to  him  offering  the 
tal  answer.  SaTV ■■>]  Ward,  a  distin-  ,  conductorship  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
guished  lawyer  I.     'WLVfeS*  had 


desire  to  create  a  truly  great  musical 
Institution,  and  last  but  not  least,  the 
I  fact  that  they  had  come  to  his  rescue 
I  and  given  him  the  means  to  restore  his 
'art,  when  his  career  had  seemed  ruined 
beyond  all  hope  of  recovery,  he  knew 
that  now  he  could  not  honorably  leave 
them  until  the  Chicago  orchestra  was 
either  permanently  established  or  aban- 
doned. His  reply5  to  Mr.  Hlgglnson  was, 
therefore,  in  the  negative." 

Extracts  from  Thomas's  diary  when 
he  was  in  Europe  show  the  acumen  and 
directness  of  his  musical  criticism.  In 
1880  he  heard  "Lohengrin"  conducted  in 
London  by  Hans  Rlchter:  "Richter  is 
a  very  able  conductor,  but  like  all  other 
European  conductors,  he  does  not  drill 
his  orchestra.  The  Intonation  was  poor, 
tone  color  precision,  and  phrasing 
mediocre,  and  the  whole  orchestra,  but 
especially  the  wind  choir,  seemed  to  have 
no  idea  of  sostenuto."  Again,  "Richter 
resembles  our  Bergmann.  He  has  the 
same  talent  and  education,  but  Berg- 
mann had  the  more  refined  conception." 
"Richter  does  not  seem  to  me  to  stand 
on  his  own  feet,  in  spite  of  his  un- 
doubted ability.  What  he  has  learned 
with  Wagner  is  fine,  but  the  rest  is  not 
much  beyond  mediocrity."  Thomas 
noted  that  he  himself  at  last  had  learned 
the  proper  wajr  to  perform  Handel. 
"One  must  come  to  England  to  under- 
stand him."  He  saw  "Faust."  "It  was  a 
mlsh-mash.  The  soprano  I  always  de- 
tested, and  the  tenor  sang  as  if  he  had 
'a  hot  potato  in  his  mouth,  but  he  had  a 
good  voice.  Arditi  conducted.  He  triea 
to  make  a  good  many  holes  in  the  air. 
I  looked  at  it  as  one  would  look  at  a 
Punch  and  Judy  show."  It  was  at  this 
time  that  the  London  Philharmonic  So- 
ciety offered  Thomas  the  conductorship 
of  that  famous  institution. 

The  extracts  from  letters  to  Mrs. 
Thomas  are  often  charming.  Thus  he 
wrote  to  her  from  St.  Paul:  "On  re- 
flection I  consider  myself  a  good  man, 
and  what  I  am  I  owe  to  the  noble  Im- 
pulses received  from  art  works.  But  fit 
I  were  not,  you  would  make  a  better 
man  of  me." 

This  biography  is  much  more  than  the 
pious  tribute  of  affection.  It  is  more 
than  the  life  of  a  great  man.  It  is  an 
important  contribution  to  the  history  of 
music  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  portraits  of  men  and  women, 
and  pictures  of  stages,  concert  halls,  etc. 
The  book  unfortunately  lacks  an  index. 

CHORAL  UNION 
GIVES  CONCERT 

The  People's  Choral  Union  of  Boston,' 
assisted  by  members  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  gave  a  concert  last 
evening  in  Symphony  Hall.  The  solo- 
ists were:  Mrs.  Lorene  Rogers-Wells, 
soprano;  Charles  Hargreaves,  tenor; 
Herman  A.  Shedd,  organist;  Miss  Marl-! 
un  L,  Lane,  pianist.  Frederick  W. 
Wodell  conducted. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Gade, 
cantata,  "Spring's  Greeting";  Mendels- 
sohn, "Hear  Ye  Israel"  (Elijah);  Schu- 
bert,  motet,   "The  Lord  Is  My  Shep- 
herd"; Dudley  Buck,  cantata,  "The  Nun 
of    Midaros";    Mascagni,  Intermezzo; 
Mendelssohn,  motet,  "Hear  My  Prayer"; 
|  Gervasio,  "En  Revant";  Handel,  "Lar- 
Igo";  Rossini,  "Cujus  Animam"  and  "In- 
I  flammatus,"  from  the  "Stabat  Mater." 

There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience  and  the  concert  was  enjoyable 
In  every  respect.    The'  singing  of  the 
Choral  Union,  under  the  able  direction 
j  of  Mr.  Wodell,  and  with  the  skilled  as- 
sistance of  the  Symphony  players,  was 
marked  by  smoothness,  precision  of  at- 
;  tack,   unity  and    beauty   of  tone.  A 
1  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  first  ap- 
|  pearance   In   Boston   of   Mrs.  Rogers- 
|  Wells     and     Mr.     Hargreaves.  Mrs. 
!!  Rogers- Wells  has  a  voice  of  pure  and 
|  lyric  quality,  and  she  sang  last  even- 
ing fluently  and  with  effect.   Mr.  Har- 
greaves's  voice  is  of  a  light  but  agree- 
able quality,  and  he  sang  with  intelli- 
gence as  well  as  beauty  of  tone. 

The  next  concert  of  the  People's 
Choral  Union  will  be  given  in  Sym- 
phony Hall  on  Sunday  evening,  April 
28.  Haydn's  "Creation"  will  be  per- 
formed. 

CONCERT  AT 
STON  OPERA 

The  failure  of  Mr.  Constantino  to  sing  j 
at  the  concert  last  night  at  the  Boston  i 
Opera  House,  owing  to  a  cold  as  an-  ] 
nounced,  was  a  disappointment  to  the 
audience.    The  change  was  not  made 
known  until  the  intermission  and  was 
received  rather  coldly  and  with  a  mur- 
mur of  disapproval. 

The  opera  selected  for  the  evening  was 
Puccini's  "La  Boheme"  with  the  finale 


of  the  first  adlUM  the  enii"  i   Ird  nc<. 

The  selection,  with  the  solo:  ind  duete 
for  the  tenor,  promised  an  opportunity 
to  hear  Mr.  Constantino  to  advanto^ 
and  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Ciiurienzl  In 
the  part  of  Kudolf  acted  as  a  damper 
upon  the  enthusiasm. 

Not  that  Mr.  Oaudenzl  did  not  sing 
well,  but  there  seemed  to  be  a  generul 
feeling  of  disappointment  over  the  11th- 
hour  change. 

The  opening  number  was  the  "Polleas 
et  Mellsande"  suite  by  Faure,  Including 
the  prelude,  flleuse,  adagio  molto  and 
Slclllenne.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted  and  his 
interpretation  did  much  to  bring  out  the 
sweet  softness  of  the  movements. 

Horace  Brltt  played  the  violoncello 
solo  "Lied"  by  D'Indy,  and  responded  to 
the  demands  for  an  encore.  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted  the  orchestra. 

Mr,  Gaudenzl  was  In  excellent  voice 
and  his  first  solo,  "Who  Am  I?"  from 
the  first  act,  was  excellently  sung.  Mme. 
D'Ollge  sang  the  music  of  Mlml  to  the 
evident  admiration  of  the  audience 
which  was  lavish  In  its  applause  of  the 
i  closing  duet  of  the  first  act. 

In  the  third  act,  the  additional  soloists 
were  Mme.  Camporelll  as  Musette  and 
Mr.  Fornarl  as  Marcel.  Mr.  Gaudenzl's 
solo  in  this  act  was  one  of  the  most  en- 
joyable periods  of  the  evening.  He  sang 
with  excellent  spirit,  expressing  much 
dramatic  feeling  in  his  notes.  Mr.  Good- 
rich conducted  during  the  "La  Boheme" 
music. 

I  How  the  heart  of  the  people  Is 
touched  when  there  is  any  quesUon 
Libout  food  or  drink,  or  when  there  is 
the  sight  of  actors  eating  and  drink- 
ing on  the  stage!  Last  Saturday  morn- 
ing an  inquiry  was  made  In  The  Herald 
!  concerning  the  precise  nature  of  "Doch 
and  Dorris,"  which  the  New  York  Sun 
some  years  ago  insisted  was  the  last 
drink  at  night  of  the  Ancient  and  Hon- 
orable Artillery  Company  after  a  day 
in  Capua.  Before  the  setting  of  Satur- 
\  day's  sun  letters  copious  in  answer 
came  to  The  Herald  office.  . 


"Doch-an-Dorris." 

It  will  be  observed  that  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  opinion  as  to  the  spelling  of 
this  compound  word. 

"J."  writes:  "Doch-en-Doris  is  Irish 
for  a  parting  cup  at  a  convivial  gath- 
ering. It  is  a  general  term,  as  I  under- 
stand it,  and  need  not  refer  to  any  par- 
ticular beverage.  'A  snifter  of  Doch  en 
Doris  for  a  night  cap,'  seems  a  bit  tau- 
tological." 

O  valued  correspondent,  to  one  of  the 
Ancients,  and  to  many  in  the  peaceful 
walks  of  life,  no  drink  at  any  time  is 
tautological. 

"E.  W.  H."  writes:  "Anent  'Doch  and 
Doris,"  the  Sun  was  not  at  its  brightest 
In  calling  it  so.  I  am  not  enough  of  a 
Gaelic  scholar  to  give  you  the  correct 
spelling,  knowing  the  word  or  phrase 
(I  don't  even  know  which  it  is)  only  by 
ear;  but  the  spelling  is  Doch  an  doris, 
that  is,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  mid- 
dle syllable  Is  only  'an,'  which  I  think 
means  'of  in  Gaelic.  The  meaning  of 
the  phrase  is  'cup  of  parting,'  otherwise 
stirrup-cup;  and  the  use  of  the  word 
is  to  designate  the  last  drink  before 
parting.  Being  Scotch  Gaelic,  and  In 
use  in  that  country,  the  drink  naturally 
was  Scotch  whiskey,  hence,  I  suppose, 
the  Sun's  error.  As  I  have  heard  it, 
the  sound  of  the  D's  was  very  light, 
almost  that  of  the  letter  T,  but  I  feel 
sure  it  is  really  D.  By  the  way,  why 
isn't  there  a  Scotch  Gaelic  dictionary 
at  the  Public  Library?" 

Another  correspondent,  who  gives  his 
highly  respectable  street  number,  but 
not  his  name,  says  that  Harry  Lauder 
has  a  song  on  the  subject  and  gave  as 
a  definition— "The  last  drink  taken  by  J 
a  party  before  breaking  up  for  the  j 
night." 

A  Gaelic  Note. 

The  preferred  modern  spelling  in 
Scotland  and  Ireland  Is  "Doch-an-Dor- 
ris." O'Reilly  gives  the  old  Irish  form 
"deoch-an-dhoruis."  The  Gaelic  Dic- 
tionary compiled  by  Macleod  and  <De- 
war  gives  "deoch-an-doruis" — "deoch" 
a  drink,  "an  doruis"  of  the  door.  There 
are  several  variants,  from  "deuch-an- 
dorach"  to  "duc-an-durras,"  but  "J's" 
"en"  for  "an"  is  not  among  them.  In 

I  Devonshire  and  Cornwall  ^Jash-an- 
Darras"  is  heard.  The  Gaelic  "Deoch" 
stood  for  any  kind  of  strong  liquor.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  in  "Redgauntlet"  and  "The 
Bride  of  Lammermoor"  preferred  the 
form  "Doch  an  dorroch."  Watt,  a  pret- 
ty poet  In  his  way,  not  Watt  the  steam 

I  engine  man  and  not  Isaac  Watts, 
spelled  the  word  without  hyphens, 
"Dochindoris":  witness  his  lines, 

Dochlndorls  we  must  hae. 
Juet  ae  glass,  na,  we  must  nae  mar. 
But  this  is  thirsty  work,  and  it  Is  too 
early  in  the  day  for  "Doch-an-dorris.  ' 


Down  the  Waterfall. 

"F.  R.  S."  writes  to  The  Herald: 
"Leslie  Goldthwaite  wore  that  waterfall 
somewhere  in  the  period  between  1865- 
1870.  You  have  placed  her  at  too  late  a 
date.    Around  1880  the  Langtrey  bang 


are  the  outcome  of 
will;  but  now  t 
Ideas  In  mj 


can  scar  .  : 
mind,  they  sue 


;an  to  nourish.  You  can't  tmaglao 
»  much  pleasure  it  cave  me  to  see 

at  Good  Old  Time'  lemembered  again, 
ead  It  years  ago— a  dilapidated  copy 
our  (Unitarian)  Sunday  school  II 
ry.  and  at  intervals  read  it  again, 
ne  of  the  illustrations— one  of  the 
s  rowing— are  by  Wlnslow  Homer.  I 
ik.  I  wonder  though  If  our  modern 
■s  would  enjoy  It.  It  seems  as  If  they 

,e  did  not  say  that  Leslie  wor»  her 
terfall  in  1S80.    The  date  referred  to 
edition  of  "Leslie  Goldthwalte." 


other  with  such  rapidity.' 

Mr.  tlebhard's  own  pieces  were  warm- 
ly applauded  and  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat the  Gavotte,  with  its  melodic 
frankness  and  harmonic  .twists  and 
turns.  In  the  Intermeizo  the  relation- 
ship between  the  introductory  measures 
and  the  main  body  of  the  composition  Is 
not  inevitable.  The  Etude  Melodique 
has  grace 


A  Disputed  Point. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

And  so  a  correspondent  assures  you 
that  Arthur  Nlklsch  learned  poker  In 
Jie  Hub.  and  you  allow  this  monstrous 
perversion  of  history  to  go  unchal- 
.enged!  Hlmmelsakrament  nochmals! 
Where  are  the  marks  that  I  dropped  In 
the  Wiener  Cafe  near  the  AUes  Theater 
in  Lelpsic  in  the  days  before  der  schoene 
Arthur  ever  dreamt  of  posing  to  the 
Back  Bay?  In  my  private  opinion  Nlk- 
lsch taught  Boston  how  to  play  the 
American  national  game,  and  certain  it 
is  that,  since  his  time,  a  certain  club 
has  not  allowed  any  poker  In  that  back 
room  upstairs.    History  is  history. 

HISTORI-CUS. 
We  remember  that  when  Mr.  Nikisch 
came  to  Boston  in  the  fall  of  1SS9  wear- 
ing the  famous  accordion  "pants"  cut 
I  by  the  fashionable  tailor  in  Lelpslo,  it 
■1  was  reported  that  he  was  almost  im- 
'  mediately  taught  the  game  of  poker  by 
violinists  in   the   Symphony  orchestra, 
lift  was  also  reported,  and  with  loud 
|!  laughter,  tlit  Mr.  Nikisch  after  a  day  or 
lltwo  showed  singular  proficiency;  that, 
j  I  Instead  of  being  an  easy  mark,  he  won 
the  admiration  and  the  money  of  his 
merry  men.    W  hen  he  came  to  Boston 
•  [he  professed  ignorance  of  the  game. 

GEBHARD  GIVES  I 
PIANO  RECITAL 


ffort  of  procession  "of  laughs  from  the  rue  to 
fix  the  tna  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  part  of  the . 
•d  each  cnum  wns  wcn  played  by  Charles  H.I 
Hopper. 

Will  Dillon,  ihe  song  writer,  was 
given  an  enthusiastic  reception  and  sang 
n  number  of  ditties  of  his  own  composi- 
tion which  met  with  favor.  He  was 
aided  by  sevoral  persons  stationed  about 
the  auditorium,  who  took  up  the  chorus 
lor  him. 

Grace  Hazard  appeared  again  in  her 
costume  novelty,  "Five  Feet  of  Comic 
Opera."  Charles  Kellogg  returned  in 
his  bird  songs,  showed  the  Indian  art  of 
kindling  a  fire  by  rubbing  sticks  and  his 
dancing  flame,  which  responds  to  his 
reproduction  of  the  notes  of  the  birds. 
He  introduced  the  Digger  Indian  trick 
of  tying  a  man  to  a  tree  by  his  legs. 
The  method  of  twisting  the  legs,  holding 
them  down  by  the  weight  of  the  victim's 
body,  is  such  as  to  defy  the  ordinary 
mortal,  .but  was  solved  by  one  volunteer, 
who  easily  released,  himself. 

Very  Interesting  was  the  sketch 
"Sweethearts"  by  Sir  W.  S.  Gilbert, 
played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Erwin  Connelly. 
The  piece  revolves  about  two  young  peo- 
ple in  England  who  part  without  reveal- 
ing their  love  and  meet  again  40  years 
later  in  the  same  spot  to  find  that  the 
spark  of  love  had  never  burned  out  and 
kindled  again  at  their  meeting. 

"The  Great  Golden  Troupe,"  10  sing- 
ers and  dancers  from  Russia,  provided 
an  interesting  entertainment  and  did 
some  excellent  dancing.  Others  on  the 
bill  were  Leo  White  and  George  Perry 
in  songs,  Mildred  Grover,  a  singer,  as- 
sisted by  Dick  Richards  at  the  piano, 
and  the  BalUots,  gymnasts. 


Craig  in 
"The  Mid- 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 
■feelnrich  Gebhard  gave  a  recital  yes-  j 
terday  afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall,  which 
was  filled  with  a  warmly  appreciative 
audience.     The   program   was   as   fol- ; 
lows : 

Bach.  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B  fiat  ma-  i 
lor    from     "The    Well-Tempered    Llayl-  , 
chord";  Franck.  Prelude,  Aria  and  Finale;, 
Chopin.    Valse    op.    42;    Schumann.  Des 
Abends:  Tschaikowsky,  Danse .  Caracterls-  | 
tiaue;  Gebhard.   Intermezzo.  Etude  Melo- 
dique, and  Gavotte  f first  time  in  Boston); 
Liszt.  Liebestraum  No.  3,  and  Hungarian 
Rhapsody  No.  12. 

This  was  an  agreeable  concert.  The 
program  was  varied  and  not  of  the 
common  order;  it  was  not  too  long;  and 
Mr  Gebhard  played  in  a  most  musical 
manner.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
Bach  represented,  not  misrepresented 
by  some  thunderous  transcription  of  an 
organ  piece.  Franck's  composition  served 
as  a  sonata,  and  the  pieces  that  fol- 
lowed were  well  contrasted. 

Mr    Gebhard  of  late  years  has  made 
I  marked  progress  in  the  cultivation  of 
tone  and  style.    His  tone  is  now  full 
I  and  colored,  and  he  has  a  variety  of 
nuances  at  his  command.    He  sings  a 
!  melody  he  does  not  poke  at  it;  he  does 
I  not  hammer  it  out  after  the  manner  of 
certain  renowned  pianists.    And  he  now 
has  a  marked  style,  a  style  disting- 
uished by  its  elegance,  musical  taste 
and  subdued  but  evident  emotion.  His 
well  developed  mechanism  is,  if  any- 
adverse  criticism  should  be  made,  too 
highly  polished;  for  yesterday  the  hearer 
might  reasonably  have  asked  for  a  little 
more   force   and   breadth   in   Franck  s 
Prelude    This  Prelude,  by  the  way,  as 
well  as"  the  piece  by  Schumann,  would 
have  gained  in  effect  if  the  pace  had  been 
a  bit  slower    But  this  is  to  be  said:  Mr. 
Gebhard  plavs  the  piano  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  limitations.    He  does 
not  force  tone;  he  does  not  try  to  lm- 
I  press  or  stun  ;  a  thorough  master  of  his 
subject,  he  is  not  pedantic;  well  pre- 
i oared   he  is  not  openly  laborious.  He 
!  sits  down  and  plays  as  though  he  were 
I  improvising  to  his  own  joy. 

Would  that  we  could  hear  in  concerts 
llhore  frequently  the  pieces  that  Bach 
I  wrote  for  the  forerunner  of  the  piano. 
!  There  are  beautiful  pages  in  in*  •■Well 
Tempered  Clavichord"  and  French  and 
English  suites  that  are  unknown  to  the 
,4jveat  majority  of  eoncertgoer*,  unless 
Pthev  happen  to  play  the  piano  and  have 
Seamed  them  as  exercises.   Mr.  Gebhard 
ulayed  the  selection  yesterday  delight- 
fully    Bach,  as  he  presented  him,  was 
a  human  being  with  romantic  feelings, 
Sot  the  traditional  cantor  with  a  dusty 
and  forbidding  wig.    Franck's  suite  In 
♦he  Prelude  and  Finale  would  have  al- 
lowed treatment  on  »  grand  s  ale.  but 
Mr   Gebhard's  performance  was  poetic 
find  it  had  individuality.    The  Darve  by 
Tschaikowskv  has  much  more  "r.araeter 
than  have   many  of  his  piano  pieces, 
mere  pot-boilers.    This  Danse  was  writ- 
ten  in   the  composer's  last  year.  lie 
'himself  joked  about  it  and  its  fellows. 
fe  wrote  to  Davidoff:    "I  am  engaged 
making  musical  pancakes.   Today  I 
e  tos<=ci  the  Dth.    It  is  remarkable; 
note  I  do.  the  easier  and  pleasanter 
•cupatior  grows.    At  first  it  was 
wnrk    and  the  first  two  pieces 


'PELLEAS' GIVEN 

Debussy's  "Pellcas  et  Mellsande"  was 
performed  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  for  the  fourth  time.  Mr. 
faplet  conducted.  The  cast  was  as  be- 
fore, and  Mmes  Maeterlinck,  Gay  and 
Fisher,  and  Messrs.  Rlddez.  Marcoux, 
Lankow  and  Mardones  took  part.<^  l 

Now  that  this  music  drama  has  been 
performed  on  the  subscription  nights 
*nd  at  the  matinee,  the  subscribers  and 
others  surely  recognize  the  artistic  suc- 
cess of  the  production,  for  which  Mr. 
Russell.  Mr.  Caplet  and  all  who  took 
part  in  the  performances,  singers,  orches- 
tral players  and  all  concerned  with 
stage  settings  and  mise  en  scene  have 
earnestly  and  indefatigably  labored. 
Even  those  who  have  not  yet  accus- 
tomed themselves  to  the  exquisitely  po- 
t-tic music  of  Debussy  have  found  pleas- 
lire  in  the  scenery,  in  the  effects  of 
light,  in  the  succession  of  stage  pict- 
ures, in  yie  fine  acting  of  Mr.  Marcoux, 
and  naturally  been  interested  in  making 
the  acquaintance  of  the  celebrated  wife 
<of  the  dramatist. 

*  It  is  singular,  how  aggressive  some 
ire,  how  violent,  in  their  dislike  of  this 
JJeautlful  and  haunting  music.  Tell  them 
Jf  your  inability  to  enjoy  "Tosca," 
•"Pagliaccl"  or  some  of  the  older  operas, 
Js  "Lucia"  and  "Mefistofele,"  and  al- 
though they  may  be  fond  of  them,  they 
\\o  not  grow  hot  in  defence.  But  say  to 
♦hern.  "I  enjoy  'Pelleas  et  Melisande,'  " 
&nd  they  resent  it,  as  though  you  had 
personally  insulted.them.  Their  most  tell- 
Jlng  reply  is  to  pronounce  "Pelleas"  with 
■a  heavy  and  mocking  accent  on  the  final 
Syllable.  Then  they  laugh  with  an  air  |  from  Dixie, 
xif  finality.  1  Company. 

In  the  whole  history  of  opera  there  is  Jasper  Green  Sam  Gaines 

no  similar  instance  of  complete  wedding  |  ciementiner  Lillian  Bradford 

j    of  music  with  test.  It  might  be  said  that  Jlmmie  Moon  ,•  ~  v^rSLlton 

!   the  music  suggested  the  play;  not  mere-  £™£c*8eon  \\\\V:3PE£3gBi 

I    ly  that  the  play  evoked  the  music.   Thejg.,,  s^mmons'.'.'.  Will  Brown 

i    two  are  inseparable.    One  of  the  most '  Madam  Langtrce  Lena  Roberts 

i  remarkable  features  of  the  work  Is  the  Lucinda i  Langtree  Ev„°"K5^ 

j  treatment  of  the  text  for  the  actors.  The  ;i  Kattle Jvrew  /".V/.V^ene  ,*rt&E  | 

I   music  never  compels  them  to  go  outside  h  ijr  Moore  

the  limits  of  natural  speech.  Of  course 

(IV-  'LI  I 

MR.  AND  MRS.  MANNES 

GIVE  SECOND  RECITAL 

Violin  Sonata  by  Well  Known  New 
York  Players  in  Steinert  Hall. 

Clara  and  David  Mannes  gave  their 
second  sonata  recital  of  the  season  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach,  sonata  in  B  major;  Wolf-Ferrari, 
recitative  adagio  from  sonata  . n  A  m toor. 
on    10-  Beethoven,  sonata  in  F  major,  op. 
2*-  Lekeu,  sonata  in  G  major. 
"  All  the  pieces  on  the  program  yester 


CASTLE  SQUARE-John 
Henry  Arthur  Jones's  play, 
dleman."  The  cast:  1 

<-»n7     -Rionkarn   ..John  Craig 

jXeph  Chandler.' . . ........  Walter  Walker 

Capt   Julian  Chandler  .Leslie  Palm" 

■nnttv  Tod   Geore«  Hassell 

jeaA„  pc-'  ...   Donald  Meek 

Sfr  Seaton  Umf  ravllle.Robert  M  Mlddlemas, 

Mr    Vachell    a  lawver  Albert  HicKey 

Mary  Blenkarn .  .  .  Ml9s  Mabel  Montgomery 

Nancy  Blenkarn  Miss  Grace  Lothrop 

Mrs.   Chandler  Miss   Mabel  Colcord 

Maude  Chandler  Miss  Maude  Richmond 

Lady  Umfraville  ..Miss  p*10"  ^™ 

Felicia  Umfraville.... Miss   Sylvia  Bladen 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— "My  Friend 
by  the  Dixie  Amusement 


those  who  demand  a  set  aria,  and  wait 
impatiently  for  Tosca  to  voice  her  views 
'on  art  life,  and  death  in  song,  while  the 
Baron  Scarpia  waits  obligingly  for  her 
to  sing  her  best  and  then  acknowledge 
the  applause  before  proceeding  in  his 
hellish  purpose,  will  be  bored  by  De- 
bussy's music. 

It  is  a  good  tiling  that  there  are  sharp- 
ly differing  views.  It  promotes  discus- 
sion, and  without  discussion  operatic 
performances  would,  be  cut  and  dried 
affairs  and  composers  and  singers  taken 
for  granted  and  soon  intolerable  in  their 
assurance.  Wc  all  owe  a  debt  of  grati- 
tude to  Mr.  Russell  for  this  production. 
Let  us  hope  that  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
will  remain  in  the  repertoire.  As  it  is 
produced,  it  is  an  honor  to  the  Boston 
Opera  House  and  to  the  city 


.Arthur  V. 

et 


pcra  House  and  to  the  city.  M  uib  v™-^  —    ;»rnm»r  to  Boston 

Mr.  Renaud,  one  of  the  finest  actors,  4»fJ^» JT,h?S«  .it 


on  the  operatic  /stage,  will  make  his 
first  appearance  here  this  season  onl 
Wednesday  night  as  Rigoletto.  Thej 
other  singers  will  be  Mmes.  Scotney 
and  Gay  and  Messrs.  Constantino,  Mar- 
dones and  Silll.  Miss  Scotney  will  make 
her  first  appearance  on  a  subscription 
,niaht.   

CLEVER  FARCE 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 

Charles  E.  Evans  made  his  reappear- 
ance In  vaudeville  at  B.  F.  Keith's  The-  j 
atre  last  night  in  a  farce  entitled  "It's! 
Up  to  Tou,  William,"  by  George  Arllss, 
that  is  one  of  the  funniest  ever  pre- 1 
sented.    Two  English  chums  who  had 
been  married  a  year  or  less  arranged  to  I 
slip  away  for  a  few  weeks,  and  as  an  I 
excuse  pleaded  fhe  doctor's  orders  for 
a  sea  voyage  and,  disliking  the  ocean, 
went  to  Scotland  to  visit  an  old  friend. 

In  a  hunting  lodge  far  removed  from 
civilization  they  were  entirely  cut  off 
from  the  news  happenings  of  the  world, 
but  timed  their  return  to  coincide  with 
the  schedule  of  the  steamer  upon  which 
they  were  supposed  to  have  taken  a 
trip    to   America.      Unfortunately  the 
steamer  had  sunk  and,  utterly  unaware, 
they  greeted  their  mourning  wives  with 
a  glowing  account  of  their  voyage.  j 
Bu»  their  marvellous  descriptions  were 
interrupted  by  information  of  the  ship's] 
[disaster.     That    was'  Immediately  ac-; 
,  counted  for  by  a  thrilling  tale  of  rescue 
I  only  to  be  met  with  the  startling  asser- 
tion that  the  ship  sank  on  the  outward 
oassage.    Finally,   even  the  wonderful 
supply  of  excuses  gave  out  and  the 
truth  was  admitted.  -The  skit  gave  Mr. 
Evans  full  opportunity  to  «lve  rein  to 
his  humor  and  'he  farce  was  a  constant 


aay  aiwiiiiuu"   

concertgoers,  with  the  exception  of  the 
recitative  adagio  by  Wolf-Ferrari,  which 
was  played  here  for  the  first  time,  and 
There  was  natural  Interest  to  hear  the 
composition  of  the  young  composer  who 
is  much  in  evidence  at  the  present  time 
and  whose  operas  have  met  with  such 
marked  success  in  New  York  and  Chi- 

"fhere  is  inherent  beauty  In  the  com- 
position played  yesterday  afternoon. 
The  mu^c  has  a  reflective  and  pensive 
character.  There  are  moments  of  spon- 
taneously emotional  expression,  and  In 
the  more  strictly  formal  passages  there- 
is  ingenuity  of  treatment.  Lekeu' s  so- 
nata  is  a  remarkable  work  to  have  been 
1  written  by  a  composer  who  died  at  an 
early  age.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  none 
of  his  orchestral  works  have  as  yet  been 
heard  in  Boston. 

Mr  and  Mrs.  Mannes  played  in  a  mu- 
sicianly  fashion  and  with  their  accus- 
tomed attention  to  detail. 


to  discuss  it  at  lenni :  ,  but  eorve.ipon- 

dents  are  clamorous  without. 

Doubtful  Jests. 

As  the  World  Waai : 

The  action  of.  Archdeacon  Colley  of 
St.  Michael's  awl  Angels  at  Stockton, 
Warwickshire.  lOngland,  In  being;  carried 

around  his  church  In  his  coffin  us  chron- 
icled in  this  e\  filing's  Herald,  doesn't 
quite  come  up  to  the  performance  of 
Lord  Timothy  Dexter  in  having  a  mock 
funeral  of  himself.  Lord  Timothy  licked 
his  wife  ber.nise  she  didn't  suffiolentl> 
enter  into  (he  spirit  of  the  occasion  to 
weep.  Boston  has  some  vaudeville  pul- 
piteers who  ;ire  not  far  behind  Arch- 
deacon Colle\  in  their  sensational  antics 
I  I.VION  OF  BROOKLIN*E. 
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Mrs.  Dexter  was  unfortunate  rn  having 
no,  sense  of  humor.  The  will  of  an 
army  pensioner  is  in  the  care  of  the 
Postoffice  Savings  Bank,  London,  andl 
it  is  in  this  form  :  "Either  Roods  or  anjf 
money  there  may  be  In  the  Postoffice' 
Savings  Bank,  must  all  go  to  my  wife, 
unless  I  die  a  violent  death  at  her 
hands."  There  is  a  grim  humor  about 
this  that  would  not  appeal  to  every 
woman— though  amiably  disposed. 

Made  In  Germany. 

As  the  Vvlnrld  Wags: 

Ir.  re  scarcity  of  the  surname  "Red" 
in  the  Boston  directory.  "Roth,"  Ger- 
man for  red.  occurs  nearly  GO  times. 
"Rothe"  requires  a  prefix— the.  of  the 
etc.  "Roeth"— of  a  reddish  color.  No 
doubt  there  are  many  more  "reds"  in 
other  languages  in  the  directory. 

THEODORE  ROTHE. 

Boston,  Jan.  21. 

Grammatically  Anxious. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Do  you  approve  the  use  of  the  adverb 

•.'like"  before  clauses  containing  a  verb; 
as  "The  mince  pies  like  mother  made"? 
Though  formerly  unheard,  this  use  is  no 
longer  uncommon.  Another  distressing 
departure  from  good  English,  to  be 
found  frequently  in  good  newspapers  and 
magazines  and  extremely  common  in 
j  ordinal  y  conversation,  is  the  use  of 
I  "than"  in  the  sense  of  "from"  e.  g.  "The 
verdict  was  different  than  generally  ex- 
pected." And  do  you  accept  cheerfully 
■  the  rapidly  growing  usage  (of  Hibernian 
1  origin)  of  "place"  for  "where,"  as  every 
i  place,  any  place,  some  platre  for  every- 
i  where,  anywhere,  somewhere. 

Newton  Centre,  Jan.  15.  TORY. 

I    j.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  would  —  td 
quote  the  phrase  of  Philemon  Holland— 
I  "assay  and  appose''  grammarians  with 
i  hard  questions.  We  arenotof  that  honor- 
j  able  class.  Our  own  grammar  is  shaky, 
not  to  say  qulsby;  therefore  we  are  not 
distressed  by  solecisms,  and  find  pleas- 
ure in   Richard   Grant  White's  state- 
I  ment  that  the  English 'language  is  a 
grammarless  tongue.  But  to  your  ques- 
tions. 

i  1.  "Like"  has  long  been  used  for  "as" 
and  even  by  good  English  writers  as  in 
I  "Like  he  did."  No,  we  do  not  approve 
this  use.  In  your  sentence  the  gram- 
mar is  probably  no  better  and  no  worse 
than  the  pies  glorified  through  fond 
recollection.  The  whole  phrase  might  be 
"like  those  that,"  but  the  sentence  as 
it  stands  is  intelligible  in  spite  of  an 
ellipsis.  We  should  not  recommend  the 
construction  to  any  one  writing  for  a 
prize.  "He  does  his  work  like  a  man; 
not,  like  a  man  works." 

The  word  '  ...lerent"  is  followed  by 
"from,"  "to,"  "than'  —all  used  by  good 
writers,  past  and  present— "than  chiefly 
where  a  preposition  is  inconvenient. 
The  word  long  ago  was  also  followed 
by  "against"  and  "with."  The  construc- 
tion of  "different"  with  "than"  is  found 
in  many  famous  writers  from  Addison 
to  Newman,  from  De  Foe  to  De  Quincey 
and  Thackeray.  "Different  than  the 
one  generally  expected."  Richard 
Grant  While  abhorred  "different  than." 
but  found  it  interesting  as  a  peculiarly 
British  misusage. 

3.  We  have  not  seen  or  heard  "any- 
place" substituted  for  "anywhere"  In 
an  objectionable  manner. 


Louis  Cornaro,  the  Venetian,  wrote  a 
book,  "La  Vita  Sobria,"  in  which  he 
demonstrated,  by  his  own  example  a 
sure  method  o£  attaining  a  lon0  anu 
StR;  and  his  fo«r  discourses 
were  written  severally  at  the  ages  oi 
S  K  91  and  95.  This  book  has  been 
translated  Into  various  languages  and  is 

Manly  Easton's  talk-one  of  her  uver 

inery  relax  the  jaw:  Mr.  Jenrieb  ■ 


Pleasing  Irregularities 

We  repeat,  grammar  is  not  our  "forte." 
Goold  Brown's  "Grammar  of  English 
Grammars"  is  to  us  a  more  colossal 
work  than  the  great  pyramid  or  the 
Panama  canal.  Yet  there  are  wild  ir- 
regularities that  are  more  pleasing  than 
the  professor's  formalism  or  the  mai- 
morean  stateliness  of  Landor.  In  the 
North  station  a  boy  tripped  while  run- 
ning toward  his  father  and  mother  wlw 
were  on  the  back  platform  of  a  car  jus. 
starting. 

j  The  Mother— Little  Johnny  has  felj 
down. 

The  Father— Leave  him  lay. 
This  was  wholly  admirable.  . 

Montaigne  tells  us  that  as  a  child  he 
u  as  awakened  every  morning  by  the 
sound  of  some  instrument,  for  his  fa- 
ther thought  to  startle  and  fright  cliii- 
i  drcn  out  of  their  dead  sleep  in  a  morn- 
llng  by  suddenly  awaking  them  would 
greatly  trouble  and    distemper  their 
brains.    The  great  majority  of  us  afe 
called  to  the  work  of  the  day  tiy  the 
whooping  or  repartee  of  milkmen  *r  tl»e 
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Alas,  What  Boots! 
near-      T,'e  ")rmher  °t  tlio  Pall  Mall  Oazotto 
We    "'"r  wh"  'Uscourses  ( ,„,<  crnlng  fash- 
uj.o   ,ar  inn,  jnorninsr.     it  1b  "ons  for  men,  says:    "Many  a  man  has 
mo  name  or  IlabbeTton  ,  aught  u  bad  cold  during  wet  weather 

THE  I.IVINV,  LIE.  I  aSE  "  'to  '  hta^'"  Ca'( in<"88  ln 

to  where  Uiev      i  ™  u.i  W   I.          i  .       "  *  boots-      Trees  should 

trntven  at        lie!,.!             '  »||  ,  PUt Jnto  wet  bootB-    "  you  put  the 

wrath  the  lying  phine-  ,      j  !J°ots  t0°  ""ar  a  Ira  you  spoil  them 

"urden  of  iha  dead.'  i  *°r*TeJr>™  always  of  well  seasoned 

».y  lite,  and  knew  It  eolled  ,°t  h  J  Warp  w,,en  P"t  Into 

I  my  sYrutfng  sottl,  wet  boots.    This  prattle  reminds  us  or 

iat  If  one  who  m%  my  111  <    an  Illustrated  joke  ln   Vanity  Fair  „t 

1  read  ana  tru»t  the  scroll?-  tho  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  A 

read,  romemberiL  all  I  wrourht  m'"  r^u^ng  from  a  long-  tramp  asks  I 
»«.  to  wl™1^.  xno^M-  his  host  for  a  pah-  „f  slippers  The  I 
bis  soul?  Make  haste.  good  moss,  '10«  Is  horrified.  "Slippers,  my  dear' 
rains,  oh.  hide!  erase!  boy,  spoil  the  shape  of  the  feet.    I  al-  I 

'racing   ,„,t.m    recalls   a   short  ways  keep  eold  boots  In  the  cellar  for 
<le  Maupassant,  a  story  about.'  'ny  friends."' 
tone  and  a  faithless  wife-  IaL 
my    anthology    of  graveyard 
Wo  do  not  refer  to  collections 
phs  which  are  stupid  reading, 
uld-  this  anthology  necessarily 
extracts  from  Blair"s  "Grave."! 
Berenice,"    and    "Fall   of  the 
f  Usher"  would  have  places  of  ; 
ut  the  first  story  should  be  the 
description    In     Dostoievsky's  ' 
of  tho  conversation  held  by) 
i  and  women  ln  an  "exclusive"  I 
'.    It  appears  from  the  news- 
hat  there  are  exclusive  clubs; 
re  Is  "exclusive  society"  even 
is  Forks— sometimes  the  phrase 
sive  circles"— why  should  there 
•xclusive  graveyards?  Accord 


Singer  learns  only  thro,,..-,,  " 
that  she  will  never  be  ai  la  ta Tri.m  V 
as  Luela  or  Gilda  un|e8.s  si  .  ,  1 

paJ*5"  frequently  and  at  the  beclnJ, 
ahenM1"8  m"rht  •»"»«■  that   a  "  w„ 
should  not  be  ambitious  until  l*er  v0!cc 
'9  fully  and  evenly  developed;  until  sl-e 
I  has  a  sure  control  of  breath;  until  she 

da«mma,Ster*<!  at  least  tno  elem»nta  of 

dramatic  action. 

tha1n\C°n8tant,no  wa«  ln  00"er  voice 
tnan  he  was  last  week.    Mme.  Oay  la 

oalena.  The  choruses,  which  for  the 
most  part  are  the  weakest  pages  in  the 
opera,  were  well  sung. 

On  Friday  night  ••Faust"  will  be  ner- 
2ernate4,loWltMMme-  Br°2'a  and 

cS'win^uct:  and  R,dde*-  Mr- 
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'RIGOLETTO'  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON     OPERA     HOUSE— Verdi's 
'Rigoletto."  Mr.  Conti  conducted. 
Gllda  /  Miss  Sootney 


is  a  singularly  exclusive  place. 


Ul,U«  1VL1SB    ■  I].". 

 —    Maddalena  Mme.  Gajr 

arned   divines   of  years  ago,  !  '  'ountess  o*'  Ceprano  Miss  Morella 

"  Glovanna  'Miss  De-Courcy 

II  Duca  Mr.  Constantino 

Rlgoletto  Mr.  Renaud 

Sparafuclle  Mr.  Mardones 

Conte  Monterone  Mr.  Sllli 

Manilla  Mr.  Pulclni 

Mr.  Renaud  made  his  first  appearance 
at  the  Opera  House  this  season,  and 
Miss  Scothey  sang  for  the  first  time  on 
a  subscription  night.  She  had  been 
heard  before  in  "Lucia"  on  a  Saturday 


Thrifty  In  Death. 

The  Scot  Is  always  telling  stories 
against  himself.  One  of  the  latest  is  of 
a  Scotsman  who  was  down  ln  the  world, 
without  hope,  and  with  only  3d  In  his 
pocket.   He  decided  on  suicide,  and,  ell.  h 

terlng  a  chemist  s  shop,  asked  Tor  three-  night  and  in  Sunday  concerts/ 
pennyworth  of  arsenic.    "What  do  you 
want  it   for?"  demanded  the  chemist, 
'wopence."  said  the  Scotsman.— Daily 
irorlicle,  London. 


Between  Fair  Lips. 

A  London  correspondent  writes  that 
[Smoking  among  women  Is  now  so  tom- 
jmon  in  England  that  it  no  longer  excites 
I comment.  A  woman  pauper  recently 
I  left  a  workhouse  because  the/ rules  for 
Ibid  smoking.    In  the  17th  century  Eng 


Mr.  Renaud  first  sang  in  Boston  at  one 
of  Mrs.  McAllister's  morning  .  concerts 
as  far  back  as  Dec.  31, -1906.  In  1909  he 
visited  the  city  with  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
company  and  took  these  parts:  Athanael 
and  Rigoletto.  also  the  three  parts  in 
"Les  Contes  d'Hoffmann."  He  was  here 
in  Mr.  Hammerstein's  company  the  next 
year  and  was  seen  as  Athanael  and 
Boniface,  In  November,  1910.  he  ap- 
peared at  the  Boston  Opera  House  as 
Scarpia. 

We  have  seen  many  Rigolettos  of  late 
Those  who  could  sing  the  music 


„  .,  .    ,   .  ,  "r       7     vears.   Those  who  could  sing  the  music 

omen  relished  tobacco.  Jorevln  i  effectlve)y  were  not  aclors  °ot  tne  flrst 
chefort  recorded  in   his  traVels,  I  .  .... 


as  men,"  but  in  that  period  children 

to  school  with  a  pipe  filled  by  the 
lotbps.   The  tobacco  served  instead  of 
school    the  master 


lish  w 

de  Rochefort  recorded  n  i 

„.hi„,   .  „„.,.  i  .  ;„         °.  "       ''    rank.    The  two  that  were  dramatically, 

?.*?neEaA  ^tomae^well  among  women  ^ecomplished  si„ger  who  Is  at  the  same 

time  a  fully  equipped  actor  of  tragic 
force.  When  "Le  Roi  s'amuse"  was  re- 
vived in  Paris  30  years  ago  the  ad- 
mired Got  trembled  at  the  thought  of 
He    took  infinite 


leakfast.  At 
ted  with  the 

how  to  bold  .. 
lip  smoke.    Before  that  period  there 
(fere;  women  who  protested  against  the 
#eed.    Dekker's  "Shoemaker's  Holiday" 
fas  published  in  1599.    In  it  a  journey - 
^hfasks  his  master's  wife:    "Will  you 
B<c  a  pipe  of  tobacco?"    Margery  an- 
ers:    "Oh,  fie  upon  it,  Roger,  perdy: 
hese  filthy  tobacco  pipes  are'  the  most 
^'Slavering  baubles  that  I  ever  felt. 

upon  it!   God  bless  us,  men  look 
i  like  men  that  use  them." 


scnooi    tne    master    ~   —  —  —  *•■-"<»*••■  " 

children  and  taught  P,ay|n&  tlle  Jester-  He  took  inftnit, 
their  pipes  and  draw  pains   in   Preparation,   but   his  imper 

nr.*.  th-.t  „  „  sonation  was  damned  with  faint,  praise, 

he  was  found  to  be  dry  and  tedious.  He 
then  noted  in  his  diary  that  Verdi  had 
taken  the  meat  of  the  cutlet  for  his 
"Rigoletto."  while  in  "Le  Roi  s'amuse" 
we  serve  it  with  bone,  fat  and  gristle. 

"Rigoletto"  Is  a  music  drama  in  its 
musical  portraiture  of  character.  The 
Intention  of  the  composer  outstripped 
full  expression,  for  he  had  not  yet  es- 
caped from  the  formulas  of  his  period; 
nevertheless,  each  character  is  shrewdly 
A  Pathetic  Farewell  i  drawn.    His  Gilda  is  something  more 

■than  any  prima  donna  with  a  florid  air; 
jrnian  nerve  doctors  are  inveighing  Sparafucile  is  introduced  in  one  of  the 
it nst  tobacco,  and  in  solemn  mteting  I  most  original  and  Impressive  scenes  that 
Kffrankfort  they  laid  down  general '  Ve,'di  ever  wrote?  the  bravo's  sister  has 
.fnr-  tho  .        i^..  music  that  reveals  her  character;  the 

the  use  of  wretched  beings,  DukR  is  H  careless  libertine  in  song,  and 
the  lato  Charles  Gillbert  showed-  us 
what  could  be  done  with  the  part  of 
Monterone.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
singers  in  this  opera  should  be  of 
marked  dramatic  ability;  that.  Rigoletto, 
who  dominates  every  scene  in  which  he 
appears,  should  be,  if  not  a  great  tra- 
gedian, at  least  a  master  of  melodra- 
matic effects.  Varese,  who  created  the 
part,  had  a  sonorous  and  flexible  voice; 
he  was  a  passionate  actor;  furthermore, 


Wavtes  to  the  habit;  how  they  must  expel 
pnolke  at  once;  how  the  smoke  should 
Be  altered  through  a  plug  of  cotton  wool 
»teetaed  in  perchlorlde  of  Iron,  etc.,  etc. 
ffhey  advise  a  long  farewell  to  the  plant 
|Clkarles  Lamb's  "Farewell  to  Tobacco" 
pas  moved  many  smokers  to  tears,  but 
It  Id  feeble  in  comparison  with  a  passage 
in  jMrs.  Rowlandson's  narrative  (1682) 
Bhef  the  wife  of  the  minister  at-  Lan- 
sarfer.  had  been  taken  prisoner  by  Ind- 
lam;.    "T:  en  1  went  to  see  King  PI 


.=  Philip, 

ade  nie  come  in  and  sit  down,  ana 
moed  me  whether  I  would  smojte  it  (a 
Mai  Complement  now  adayes  amongst 
«ht  and  Sinners),  but  this  no  way 
■led  me.  For  though  I  had  formerly 
■ft  Tobacco,  yet  I  had  left  it  ever 
(ll'pe  l  was  first  taken.  It.  seems  to  be 
t  Bait,  the  Devil  layes  to  make  men 
Mfi  tlleir  Precious  time;  I  remember 
Kji  shame,  how  formerly,  when  I  had 
■en  two  or  three  pipes,  I'was  present 


he  had,  as  the  French  say,  "physique 
du  role." 

Mr.  Renaud  is  a  well  graced,  versa*- 
tile.  impressive  actor.    He  makes  his 
points  unerringly  and  directly.    He  is 
a  master  of  diction.   His  face  is  singu- 
larly mobile.    Every  attitude  and  ges- 
ture is  significant.    He  has  few  tricks 
and  mannerisms.  Above  all.  he  has  Im- 
agination.  For  the  time  he  lives,  thinks, 
moves  ln  the  part  he  assumes.   His  Rig- 
....  [Oletto  has  long  been  admired  in  many 
sady  for  another,  such  a  bewitching  '  countries.    It  is  a  pity  that  it  is  now 
it  is;  but  I  thank  God,  he  has  now  chiefly   distinguished   by  its  dramatic 
me  power  over  it;  Surely  there  vividness.    The  tones  have  for  the  most 
lany  who  may  be  better  employed  part  lost  quality;  the  intonation  Is  no 
to  Iy  sucking  a  stinking  Tobacco-  longer  secure;  in  a  word,  the  music  it- 

!self  is  not  sung  effectively.  The  dra- 
late  as  l<99  the  Massachusetts  Char,  matic  conception  and  realization  are 
e  Fire  Association  in  published  "Di-  still  admirable.  The  hearty  applause  of 
ons  for  preventing  Calamities  by  last  night  was  no  more  than  was  due  to 
"  urged  that  cigars  should  not  be  his  performance  as  an  actor. 
;ed  in  families,  especially  after  I  Miss  Scotney's  tones  above  the  staff 
'.May  not  the  greater  frequency  'awakened  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audi- 
oes in  the  United  States  tftan  in  ence.  With  the  exception  of  these  ex- 
ier  years  be  ascribed  ln  part  to  tho  traordinaryly  clear  and  brilliant  tones 
>  general  use  of  segars  by  careless  her  voice  last  evening  was  childish  and 
,nts  and  children.— There  is  good  most  uninteresting.  The  voice  was  as 
,n  «o  oelieve  a  house  was  lately  set  unemotional   and   meaningless  as  was 

her  dramatic  performance.    Her  youth, 
4  however,  was  in  her  favor.   For  once  we 

saw  a   Gilda  who   had   not  (gassed  35 


PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— Viola  A!)ev\ 
and  the  first  performance  In  Bosion  of! 
"The  Herfords,"   by   Rachel  Crothers. 
The  cast: 

Tom  HeTford   .Charles  Waldron 

Ann  Herford  viola  Allen 

Sn,s,ey  H^for<1  Graeo  Klllaton 

Millicent   Beatrice  Prentice 

8r'.»?e.m,n.gton-  ••  George  Fawcett 

Keith  MeKeiiKle  John  Westlev 

Ruth  Creel  Jessie  Izette 

Tom  Herford  is  a  young  sculptor 
whose  first  big  accomplishment  will  be 
to  design  a  frieze  for  a  public  building 
—if  he  wins  the  competitive  award  His 
wife  has  taken  up  sculpture  since  her 
marriage  and  shows  talent  She,  too, 
enters  the  contest.  She  wins  it.  But 
meanwhile,  Millicent,  who  has  been  kept 
at  a  girl's  school  because  of  her  moth- 
er's absorption  in  art,  has  grown  lone- 
lier and  lonelier,  until  for  sheer  lack 
of  guidance  and  companionship  she 
falls  in  love  with  the  school  chauffeur. 
The  mother  finally  rallies  to  the  rescue 
of  her  child  and  gives  up  sculpture. 

There  is  a  sub-plot  concerning  Keith 
McKenzie,  Herford's  assistant,  and  his 
fiancee,  who  magazine-writes  and  re- 
fuses to  give  up  work  for  marriage. 
This  throws  the  young  man  back  on 
Herford's  sister,  who  has  no  "call"  but 
who  would  be  happy  making  a  home  for 
some  man,  and  the  scene  in  which  Keith 
begins  to  realize  that  Daisey  is  the  old- 
fashioned  woman  that  he  really  wants 
Here  Miss  Elllston  and  Mr.  Westley  fur- 
nished the  only  completely  satisfactory 
moments  of  the  evening.  A  simple  task 
of  sentimental  comedv  was  effectively 
achieved  by  both  actors  and  author. 
The  only  other  part  that  carries,  both  as 
written  and  acted,  is  that  of  the  grand- 
father, Mrs.  Herford's  father(  conceived 
in  the  old  manner  of  jolly  and  incarnate 
wisdom,  the  friend  of  the  family  of 
Dumas  and  Augier,  which  Mr.  Fawcett 
adequately  filled,  barring  a  slight  con- 
fusion in  his  enunciation. 

The  rest  of  the  play  consists  of  epi- 
sodes, allied  In  matter  and  method,  but 
an  eome  tardily  off."  Every  vital 
'point  arrives  too  late.  In  the  first  act 
it  becomes  obvious  that  Mrs.  Herford 
will  triumph  over  her  husband,  but  no 
sharp  joining  of  issues  takes  place  be- 
fore the  fall  of  the  curtain.  The  main- 
spring of  the  play  is  shown  but  not 
released.  Two-sixths  of  the  time  wasted: 
Nor  does  the  actual  news  of  the  hus- 
band's humiliation  arrive  on  the  stage 
until  the  middle  of  the  second  act. 
Half  the  action  wasted.  And  then  it 
falls  flat. 

Now  comes  Millicent,  running  away 
from  school,  pat  upon  the  hour  of  the 
Playwright's  need.  At  last  the  threads 
of  dramatic  conflict  and  tension  are 
knotted  together.  But  many  psycho- 
logical moments  have  slipped  past  in  at 
least  an  act  and  a  half  of  solid  pro- 
logue. Time  is  even  more  to  a  play- 
j  wright  than  it  was  to  Napoleon,  and  he 
said  that  it  was  everything.  And  it  is 
toe  late  for  Bluecher.  1 

Up  to  this  point  Miss  Allen  carried 
the  play  along  with  verve  and  attrac- 
tive good  spirits.  Mrs.  Herford's  affec- 
tion and  her  ambition  were  both  well 
displayed,  although  the  inner  workings 
of  the  woman's  character  were  not 
touched  upon  ln  the  slightest.  No  one 
saw  into  Mrs.  Herford— she  is  only 
sketched. 

The  play  has  been  a  sentimental,  well- 
carpentered  comedy.    Too  well  carpen- 
tered, perhaps.    All  the  entrances  have 
been  arranged  on  the  Wagnerian  leit- 
motif system.   Like  the  devil,  no  sooner 
are  the  characters  spoken  of  than  they 
appear.   Now  comes  a  scene  that,  taken 
out  of  context  and  by  itself,  is  really 
gripping,    suggestive    of    a  Bernstein 
cross-examination.    The  pathos  and  the 
pity  of  the  lonely  16-year-old  Millicent's 
revelation    of    her    love    affair,  and 
its  biting  reproach  to  the  new  woman, 
neglectful  of  her  primal,  mother-animal 
duties,  is  splendid,  were  not  certain  light 
lines   of   childish   naivete  interspersed 
through  it.    The  girl's  Uttle  enthusiams 
for  her  lover's  good  looks  and  her  unso- 
phisticated excuses  for  his  lowly  posi- 
tion are  harmless,  did  they  not  become 
shoutingly  shameless  when  so  handled 
as  to  make  the  audience  titter.   If  they  1 
are  there  intentionally  they  show  some- ' 
body's  indifference  to  the  niceties  of  a  i 
child's  emotions,  which  above  all  things  j 
should  not  be  sold  onto  the  stage  for  a  | 
few  paltry  giggles.    Miss  Prentice  did  ; 
excellent  work  here,  as  well  as  else-  j 
where,  and  Miss  Allen  finally  worked 
herself  out  of.  the  mood  in  which  tho! 
rest  of  the  piece  is  keyed.  Together 
they  did  make!,'  lis  an  intense  and  touch- 
ing situation,  ixcept  for  the  humorous 


Mirtli-uliir  dlxtlnello-.i  of  Mm  own  rh/ht 
Mian  Isette  was  hard,  na  the  mai 
writer  who  will  not  devote  herself  to  .. 
poor  young  assistant  sculptor  should  be 
The  scenery  was  exceptionally  solid 
and  harmonious.  A  good  sized  audien.  . 
upplaudod  heartily  at  times  and  forced 
Miss  Crothers  to  make  several  bows  af- 
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BERLIOZ  WORK 
BY  THE  CECILIA 


"Damnation  of  Faust"  Given  in 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Mees  con- 
ductor, gave  a  performance  of  Berlioz's 
"Damnation   of  Faust"   last  night  ln 
Symphony  Hall.   The  solo  singers  were 
|  Miss  Caroline  Hudson,  George  Hamlin, 
j  Herbert  Wltherspoon  and  L.  B.  Merrill. 
The  chorus  was  assisted  by  40  members 
of  the  Schubert  Club  of  Maiden  (male 
voices)  and  an  orchestra  of  Symphony! 
players.  Miss  Florence  Jepperson  sang 
the  music  given  to  "A  Voice."      Miss . 
Hudson  replaced   Miss  Alice    Nielsen,  J 
who  was  unable  to  sing  the  music  of 
Marguerite  on  account  of  a  severe  cold. 

Mr.  Mees  made  his  first  appearance  as 
the  conductor  of  the  Cecilia.  The  dra- 
matic legend  of  Berlioz  makes  peculiar 
demands  on  a  conductor.  It  is  widely 
romantic,  most  Imaginative.  The  man 
that  leads  the  chorus  and  the  orchestra 
in  this  Tjork  should  meet  Berlioz  at 
least  half-way.  A  smooth,  polished  per- 
formance is  an  excellent  thing.  It  Is 
highly  creditable  to  the  disciplinarian, 
but  it  Is  not  an  Interpretation  of  Fiis 
extraordinary  composition. 

"The  Damnation  of  Faust"  was  an 
extraordinary  work  when  it  was  first 
performed  at  Paris  in  1846.  Schumann 
had  then  10  years  to  live;  Tschaikowsky 
was  six  years  old;  Brahms  was  a  stu-  j 
dent  of  13  years;  Verdi's  greatest  opera  | 
was  then   "Ernani."    Nearly  66  years  I 
have  gone  by  since  this  first  perform-  I 
ance,  and  "The  Damnation  of  Faust"  I 
is  still  extraordinary,  more  modern  than  i 
many  works  that  have  been  published  , 
within  the  last  10  years.   We  have  seen  | 
the  rise  of  Franck,   d'Indy,  Debussy,  j 
Richard    Strauss;    yet   Berlioz    is  still 
among  the  immortals  and  not  merely  ! 
through  the  courtesy  due  an  illustrious  | 
man  of  his  own  period.    This  music  to-  | 
day   is   alive,    vital.     Its   beauty  and 
splendor  which  disconcerted  or  shocked 
the  hearers  of  the  Forties  have  not 
been  tarnished  by  time  nor  been  chilled  ; 
by   the   acknowledgement   that  "The 
Damnation  cjf  Faust"  is  a  classic. 

The  music  itself  gave  ple:isure  last 
night  to  a  large  audience,  yet  the  per- 
formance was  in  certfain  respects,  and 
perhaps  necessarily,  |  academic  rather 
than  romantic.  "The  Damnation  of 
Faust"  first  of  all  calls  for  a  much 
larger  orchestra  than  the  one  engaged. 
When  Colonne  performed  the  work  at 
the  Chatelet,  his  orchestra  numbered 
about  120;  his  chorus  was  between  75 
and  90,  but  each  singer  was  a  profes-  j 
sional  chorist  and  was  paid  for  every  re-  | 
hearsal.  The  strings  last  night  were 
numerically  weak.  Yet  if  there  had  been 
the  great  orchestra  that  the  music  im- 
peratively demands,  what  would  have 
become  of  the  chorus?  The  women's 
voices  were  clear  and  effective,  but  thi 
male  chorus,  an  unusually  large  one  at 
Cecilia  concerts,  was  less  sonorous  thau 
any  small  group  in  a  musical  comedy  ^  f 
the  first  class- or  in  a  Sunday  night  con-  ' 
cert  given  by  an  opera  company. 

The  tonal  quality  of  the  chorus  was 
agreeable,  and  tSn  sucli  pages  as  those  of 
the  Easter  Hymn  there  was  expressive 
singing.  Throughout  the  performance 
there  was  an  unusual  attention  to  de- 
tail, to  niceties  of  expression.  When  the 
students  sang  in  Auerbach's  cellar  or 
marching  with  trie  soldiers,  the  result 
was  tame,  inconsequential.  Thus  was 
the  tradition— not  of  Berlioz— preserved. 
Whenever  the  Cecilia  Society  or  the 
Apollo  Club  has  in  tho  past  sung  In 
praise  of  wine,  the  music  has  sounded 
as  though  it  came  unwillingly  from  the 
mouths  of  stern-faced  prohibitionists. 

As  far  as  chorus  and  orchestra  we-e 
concerned,  the  performance  was  ca:v- 
ful,  accurate,  as  polished  as  though  it 
had  been  sandpapered.  It  was  as  a 
pale  but  pleasant  reflection  of  Berlioz's 
lhiming  choral  masterpiece. 

Miss  Hudson,  suddenly  called,  sang 
without  an  orchestral  rehearsal.  Her 
voice  Is  of  beautiful  quality  and  of  an 
emotional  nature.  It  was  skilfully  em- 
ployed and  the  character  of  Marguerite 
was  revealed  in  song.  The  heroine  of 
Goethe  has  twfee  found  full  expression 
in  music:  in  "The  Damnation  of  Faust" 
and  In  the  wondrous  second  movement , 
of  Liszt's  "Faust"  symphony. 

Mr.  Hamlin,  as  is  ills  wont,  sang 
with  marked  Intelligence  and  with,  a  ! 


nnrkahle    In  any 

tn  moments  of 
pose,  was  Inter- 


MWE.  SZUMOWSKATS 

THIRD  LESSON  RECITAI 


Mr.  Witherspoon  was  refreshingly 
iam.it  u-  with  the  music  of  Mephlsto- 
pheles. He  at  once  awakened  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience.  This  Is  not 
surprising  when  It  Is  remembered  that 
•ver.  since  the  mystery  plays  audiences 
have  always  Wek-omed  the  appearance 
pf  the  de\  II  in  any  shape  or  disgrulse 
On  the  stage  and  laughed  with  him, 
pot  at  h:m  Mr.  Witherspoon  was  not 
always  vocally  well  disposed,  espe 
elnlly  in  the  upper  register,  but  he  was 
dramatically  Interesting,  and  his  treat- 
ment of  "In  this  fair  bower"  vas  a 
One  example  of  sustained  singing. 

Mr.  Merrill  did  noc  come  to  grief  in 
Brander's  taxing  song,  which  he  sang 
tn  manly  fashion,  nor  was  he  perplexed 
by  the  rhythmic  difficulties. 

The  second  concert  of  the  Cecilia  will 
be  on  March  SI,  when  the  program  will 
include  compositions  by  Bach,  Cornelius, 
Verdi  and  Loeffler.  Mine.  Games  and 
Mr.  de  Gogorza  will  be  the  soloists. 


'MONNA  VANNA' 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

BOST  jN  OPERA  HOUSE:,  First  per- 
formance   In    French    In    Boston  of 
Maeterlinck's  "Monna  Vanna." 
Monna  Vanna.  .  T  Mme.  Maeterlinck 


Prlnzivalle.  .  .  .  i.»  ./...Mr.  Maupro 

Guldo.  .  ...TU.!..»i,VV«..Mr.  Duroza: 

Marco.  .  .  .  .IT. ... .  /'.(.>  Mr.  Duval 

Trivulzlo.  .  ....J..'  Mr.  Lei 

Borso  Mr.  De- Potter 

Verdlo  Mr.  Lyon 

The  play  was  first  produced  at  the 
Nouveau  Theatre,  Paris,  May  17,  19<K. 
Mme.  Maeterlinck,  Jean  Fromont,  Dar- 
mont,  Lugne-Pae  were  in  the  cast.  The 

rst  performance  in  English  was  at  the 


lng.  These  qualities  best  define  the  con 
ceptlon  of  Mr.  Duval.  He  was  perfect. 

Mr.  Durozat  Is  adequately  resourceful 
in  matters  of  vigorous  declamation.  In- 
deed that  may  explain  the  note  of  ar- 
tificiality that  sounded  in  his  reading. 
He  has  all  the  technical  competency 
of  a  pleasing  actor  except  the  ability  to 
carry  conviction  over  the  footlights. 
Last  evening  he  was  only  a  shade  away 
from  the  dramatic  reality  that  is  per- 
suasive. But,  to  that  extent,  he  was 
artificial. 

Mr.  Maupre  was  miscast  as  Prinzi- 
valle.  In  a  lighter  part  he  would  be 
unquestionably  successful.  As  it  was, 
he  taxed  his  resourcefulness  severely, 
but  scarcely  succeeded  in  bringing  to 
the  part  the  maturity  of  expression  and 
characterization  it  exacts. 

The  performance  was  adequately 
staged  in  matters  of  scenery  and  cos- 
Manhattan  Theatre]  New  York,  "Oct  23,  j tume-  The  members  of  the  chorus  of 
1905.  with  Mme.  Bertha  Kalich.  This  ,ne  opera  troupe  derived  huge  enjoy- 
production  visited  Boston  In  the  spring  I ment  ln  thelr  supernumerary  roles. 
o£  jgQg  They  constituted   the   mob  ostensibly. 

Maeterlinck  Is  at  the  height  of  his  But  the  delight  of  the  audience  was  not 
reputation.     Symbolism  and  mysticism  so  great  as  theirs. 

can  scarcely  be  said  to  define  the  tern-   "^gp    Great    MatCP      GlVetl  TOP 

perament  of  the  modern  American.  This 

to  the  contrary  notwithstanding,  the  ex- 
ceptional popularity  of  the  author  of 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  even  in  this 
country,  cannot  be  discredited.  In  con- 
sequence, one  might  have  expected  eag- 
erness for  the  performance  last  evening, 
especially  since  Mme.  Maeterlinck  was 
in  the  cast.  In  point  of  fact,  the  attend- 
ance was  small. 

'■Monna  Vanna"  is  unquestionably  well 
suited  to  the  purposes  of  the  stage. 
After  a  fashion,  it  is  invidious  to  make 

j  reference  to  matters  of  dramatic  con- 

I  struction  when  there  is  no  undertaking 

'on  the  part  of  the  author  to  make  other 
considerations  subservient  to  the  idea  of 

;  theatrical  perfectibility.    Still  It  is  note- 

kworthv  that  unconsciously,  as  it  were, 

T«*  .  _  j    *  in  :  a    i_,  l e  C  


therefore  noteworthy. 

Monna  Is  an  aesthete  with  a  constant 
d(  tot  initiation  to  practice  her  creed. 
Beaut* — spiritual  beauty — is  hor  mo- 
tive for  action.  It  Is  beautiful  to  save 
thousands  from  famine  and  pain.  To 
accomplish  that  no  forfeit  is  too  great. 
Indeed,  Mme.  Maeterlinck  seemed  so  con- 
scious of  this  element  of  beauty  In  her 
characterisation  that,  in  a  physical  way 
even,  she  attempted  to  convey  its  signifi- 
cance. Thus  her  action  was  constantly 
pictorial,  and.  Injudiciously  even,  at 
times,  she  sought  to  substitute  pose  for 
eloquence.  For  the  rest,  Mme.  Maeter- 
linck has  strength  in  utterance  but  a 

scarcity  of  tragic  depth.    Her  diction  is  I  understanding  of  the  piano,  of  his  revo 
eminently   commendable  for  purity  of  S  lutionizlng  effect  on  the  technique  of  the 
enunciation.  instrument  and  of  the  fact  that  besides 

Mr.  Duval  Is  essentially  artistic.  No  bringing  Into  play  new  harmonies,  he 
more  satisfying  .  performance  by  a  f  bad  perfected  the  use  of  the  chromatic 
French  actor  has  been  seen  In  Boston  I  harmony  to  an  extent  hitherto  unsur- 1 
since  the  days  of  Coquelln.    Here  is  an  I  passed. 

actor  who  takes  his  art  seriously.  The  "There  are  two  characteristic  traits  in 
French  would  call  him  "artiste"  rather )  Chopin's  music,"  said  Mme.  Szumowska,  i 
than  "comedien."  Technically,  his  ac- j  "his  melodic  wealth  and  his  strong  na- 
complishments  are  great.  Depth  and  an  tlonal  spirit.  It  is  because  of  the  latter 
ability  to  appear  absolutely  sincere  in  I  that  he  is  best  understood  by  a  Pole,  or 
Ms  emotion  are  rare  assets  in  an  actor,  fat  least  a  Slav.  The  spirit  of  his  musio 
Truth  in  emphasis,  Imagination  and  sug-  I  cannot  be  reasoned  out;  it  must  be  felt 
gestion  are  handmaids  of  artistic  read-  !  or  Imitated. 


Last  of  the  Series  In  Steinert  Hall 
Devoted  to  Chopin.  ^ 
Mme.  Szumowska  gava  the  third  and 
last  of  her  series  of  lesson  recitals  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a  large  and  appreciative  audience. 
The  program  was  as  follows:  Chopin, 
Nocturne,  F  sharp  major,  op.  15,  No.  2; 
etude,  F  sharp  major,  op.  25,  No.  3;  prel- 
ude, D  flat  major;  ballade  G  minor;  Ma- 
zurkas, op.  23,  No.  4,  and  op.  66,  No.  2; 
polonaise,  A  flat  major. 

The  pianist  began  by  Baying  that  to 
her  Chopin  Is  a  magic  word,  which 
stands  for  everything  that  Is  most  beau- 
tiful, poetic  and  inspiring  ln  piano  mu- 
sic.  She  spoke  of  the  composer's  perfect 


brother,  1  was  well  acquainted  with  im 

Boston. 

E.  ('..  I*.  Wilkins,  at  one  time  dra-,1 
niatic  critic  of  the  New  York  Herald] 
and  the  man  who  wrote  the  feutlleton 

signed  "Personne"  in  the  Saturday! 
Press,  in  his  younger  days  was  em-3 
ployed  at  Oak  Hall,  In  North  street,! 
Boston.  He  was  a  clever  writer  and 
the  author  of  one  or  two  plays.  He 
was  a  man  who  affected  a  leisurely 
manner  in  all  that  he  did  and  he  saun- 
tered down  Broadway  to  his  office  ln 
the  old  Herald  building  as  if  he  owned 


It  is  often  said  that  Chopin  lacked 
musical  knowledge,  because  his  fame 
lies  pre-eminently  in  his  piano  composi- 
tions; that  he  Is  over-sentlmental;  that 
his  music  lacks  virility;  but  none  of 
these  criticisms  seem  to  me  to  hold  good. 
It  was  merely  because  he  was  par  excel- 
lence the  poet  and  prophet  of  yie  piano 
that  he  confined  himstlf  more  especially 
to  that  Instrument.  The  statement  that 
his  music  is  too  sentimental  seems  al- 
most absurd,  for  music  is  the  result  not1 
of  the  intellect,  but  of  the  feelings,  and 
how  would  it  be  possible  to  compose  too 
emotionally?  As  to  the  assertion  that 
his  work  lacks  virility,  this  is  perhaps 
made  because  his  was  so  fine  and  sensi- 
tive a  nature  that  Its  expression  can  be 
better  understood  by  women,  but  other- 
wise it  appears  equally  ridiculous." 
The  recital  part  of  the  program,  was 


3 

theAstor  House  and  time  was  of  no 
account.  He  died  early  as  did  many  of 
the  Bohemians.  Among  them  let  us  not 
forget  Ada  Clare,  a  bright  woman  in 
her  way,  but  not  a  successful  actress 
The  Queen  of  Bohemia,  some  called  her. 
She  is  said  to  have  invented  in  a  mo- 
ment of  feminine  inspiration  the  the- 
atre coupon  ticket  which  has  been  such 
a  convenience  to  both  managers  and 
amusement  seekers.  It  was  reported 
that  she  died  of  hydrophobia  contracted 
ln  caressing  a  pet  dog. 

Fitz  James  O'Brien .  while  in  Boston 
frequented  Louis  Blanc's  restaurant  in 
Winter  place,  a  quiet  nook.  Where  he 
lodged  I  know  not.  Maybe  he  vaulted 
lightly  up  four  pairs  of  stairs^,  Blam- 
was  the  predecessor  of  Louis  "P.  Ober 
as  a  landlord,  in  the  early  sixties. 

Boston,  Jan.  22,  1912.  BAIZE. 


Benefit  of  the  Suffrage 
Association. 


■f,n- 


Clyde  Fitch's  play,  "Her  Great  Match," 
was  performed  yesterday  afternoon  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mrs?  Benjamin 
Franklin  Pitman  and  Miss  Alice  Car- 
penter at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Massachusetts  Woman 
Suffrage  Association.  The  cast  was  as 
follows: 

Jo  Sheldon .  . Mrs.  John  Craig  (Mary  Young) 

Mrs.  Sheldon  Miss  Alice  Carpenter 

.    Victoria  Botes  Miss  Julia  A.  Shewell 

Maeterlinck  had  familiarized  himself  for  |  The  Grand  Duch... ^^^^^"p.tman 
purposes  of  this  play  with  the  methods  Countess  ca.SSavettl. . .  .Miss  Leslie  Llndsey 
Of  Augier.  ,  crown  Prince  of  Eastphalla 

The  performance  in  French,  last  even 


especially  enjoyable  yesterday  after- 
noon. The  pianist  play.d  con  amore, 
with  evident  understanding  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  composer.  There  was  a 
discriminative  use  of  an  admirable  tech- 
nique, and  there  was  also  imaginative 
interpretation. 


Some  time  ago  The  Herald  spoke  oi 
Pfaff's  cellar  in  New  York  and,  alluding 
to  Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  and  Fitz- 
james  O'Brien,  asked  why  the  former 
was  disinclined  to  talk  about  his  early 
life  ln  New  York  and  where  O'Brien 
lived  when  he  sojourned  in  Boston.  The 
Herald  has  received  the  following  letter 
of  entertaining  gossip: 


Horace  B.  Stanton 


lng,  served  better  to  explain  the  cause]  .  Mr  Botes ^-^y ^Tpelma™ 

y    .      -Mai*   i- ; ^  M.  ,.    "CAT      QY\1*!*  fills 


of  this  innovation  than  the  English  pro- 
duction in  1905.  Maeterlinck's  symbol- 
'  ism,  pictorial  and  imaginative,  has  con- 
stantly found  expression  in  the  greater 
number  of  his  plays,  ln  the  action  as 
much  as  in  the  dialogue. 

Entire  scenes  are  written,  wholly  'dis- 
connected in  dramatic  importance  from 
the  fable,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
emphasizing  the  theme  of  the  play.  Such, 
for  instance,  are  the  incidents  of  the1 
ring  In  "Pelleas  and  Melisande,"  the 
scenes  of  Ynlald's  lost  pebble  and  his 
1  adventure  with  the  sheep,  the  episode 
:  of  Pelleas  and  Golaud  In  the  vaults  of 
I  the  castle  with  the  stagnant'  pool.  The 
!  psychological  element  of  the  play  Is  thus 
intensified,  but  the  objective  dramatic 
unity  Is  not  obtained.      «•  • 

In  "Monna  Vanna,"  on  the  other  hand, 
as  was  more  evident  from  the  produc- 
tion in  French  last  evening  than  from 
the  translation  of  a  prose  that  is  so 
uniquely  adapted  to  its  purpose  that  It 
breaks  no  translation,  the  mysticism 
is  found  in  the  dialc  gue  rather  than  in 
the  scene-  Of  course  there  is  sympolism 
in  the  fable  of  the  play  as  a  whole — a 
dramatic  parable  of  what  the  French 
call  "le  physique  mora!."  But  there  are 
no  episodical  scenes  which  serve  to  clear 
up  the  mysticism  of  the  theme.  In  so 
far  the  play  advances  with  striking, 
though  motivated,  rapidity.  Conversely, 
the  dialogue  is  saturated  with  mystical 
references  to  a  strange  philosophy  of 
life. 

For  the  rest  the  theme  of  the  play  is 
bold,  strangely  confusing  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit.    And  there .  Is  sophistry  ln 
every  line.    Prinzivalle,  Guldo,  Marco, 
Monna,  are  sentimentalists,  and  their 
failing  is  the  failing  of  every  senti- 
mentalist.   They  trust  implicitly  to  the 
dictates    of    their  Instinct.     That  is 
sophistry  of  the  feelings. 
'.   The  performance   last   evening  was 
('uneven.    Mme.    Maeterlinck    was  ap- 
I  preciably  indisposed    with  an  uncom- 
*  fortable    cold,    and  for    that  reason 
I  saemed  scarcely  in  a  mood  for  reading 
the  part.    As  1"  was,  however,  her  ren- 


Mr.  Frank  Wilton  Timothy  W.  Sprague 

H,ii,.n   Robert  W.  Frost 

Weeks   Charles  B.  Whitney 

On  account  of  the  sickness  of  Mr. 
Samuel  A  Eliot,  Jr.,  the  part  of  Mr. 
Botes  was  taken  at  short  notice  by  Mr. 
Howard  White. 

The  theatre  was  filled  with  a  greatly 
Interested  audience;  interested  in  the 
fact  that  friends  and  acquaintances  were 
on  the  stage,  and  pleased  by  the  gen- 
eral excellence  of  the  performance.  The 
managers  were  indebted  to  Mr.  Wright 
for  the  courtesies  of  the  theatre.  The 
<=cenery  was  loaned  by  Mr.  John  Craig 
of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre,  and  It 
may  here  be  said  that  the  stage  set- 
tings and  the  management  of  lights  ex- 
cited admiration. 

The  play  itself  is  not  one  of  Mr. 
Fitch's  most  original  works,  but  it  is 
well  devised  to  please  an  audience  by  its 
mixture  of  melodrama,  sentiment  and| 
humor.  It  reminds  one  of  a  story  by 
Anthony  Hope,  while  Mrs.  Sheldon  was 
no  doubt  suggested  by  the  adventures  of 
Mrs.  Chadwick.  It  is  not  necessary  at 
this  late  day  to  point  out  the  glaring 
improbabilities  in  the  construction  and 
handling  of  the  plot  or  to  analyze  close- 
ly the  sentiment  and  the  humor,  or  to 
Inquire  whether  German  crown  princes' 
speak  such  remarkably  broken  English. 

The  players  had  evidently  been  well, 
rehearsed,  and  some  of  them  had  acted 
in  the.  piece  before  this.  Miss  Mary 
Young  played  with  a  fine  sense  ofi 
humor  and  girlish  feeling.  Mrs.  Pit- 
man gave  character  to  the  part  in 
which  Mme.  Mathilde  Cottrelly  shone, 
and  refrained  from  exaggeration  in  her 
sentimentalise.  She  told  the  story  of 
her  wild  attachment  for  a  common  | 
Eoldier  ln  an  admirable  manner.  Miss 
Carpenter  was  conspicuous  by  her  sig- 
nificant facial  play,  and  Miss  Lindsey 
was  amusing  as  the  rapid  Countess, 
who  flirted  with  married  men  merely 
for  the  sake  of  excitement.  Mr.  Stan- 
ton acted  with  sincerity  an  inherently 
absurd  part;  '  he  played  It  discreetly! 
and  with  authority.  The  other  male 
actors,  each  in  his  way.  contributed  to  I 
the  general  success. 


Aldrich  in  New  York. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Thomas  Bailey  Aldrich  was  never  a| 
thorough  Bohemian.    His  early  associa- • 
tions  were  not  of  a  character  to  make 
him  one.    He  had  a  good  home  for  a 
time  in  New  York  at  the  house  of  his  { 
uncle— not  the  one  "  'round  the  corner." 
Many  of  his  associates  at  Pfaff's  never 
enjoyed  a  like  felicity.    He  was  em- 
ployed in  an  editorial  capacity  at  the 
Home  Journal  in  the  days  of  N.  P. 
Willis  and  George  P.  Morris.  Thomas 
W  Fitch  who  married  Gen.  William  T. 
!  Sherman's  daughter— to  whom  the  Khe- 
!dive  sent  diamonds  for  a  bridal  gift 
—was  an  office  boy  there  at  that  time. 
He  went  into  the    navy  afterwards. 
There  was  no  Bohemlanlsm    ln  the 
polite  atmosphere  of  the  Home  Journal 
when  "Babie  Bell"  was  published 

I  visited  Pfaff's  one  night  late  ln  18bo 
or  early  in  1SG1,  just  before  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war.  In  a  recess  under 
the  sidewalk  the  Bohemians  were  as- 
sembled at  a  long  table,  with  Walt 
Whitman  sitting  at  one  end.  Some  of 
the  group  were  matching  pennies,  and 
while  they  were  so  doing.  Aldrich,  young 
and  dapper,  came  ln  and  made  some 
humorous  remarks  about  the  perform- 
ance. I  did  not  know  him  then,  though 
I  knew  him  well  enough  in  Boston  after- 
wards And  what  a  lucky  fellow  he  was! 
He  came  here  under  the  wing  of  James 
T  Fields.  Both  were  originally  from 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Aldrich  was  first 
made  editor  of  Every  Saturday  and  then 
succeeded  Fields  as  editor  of  the  Atlan- 
1lc  Monthly  While  Edwin  Booth  lived 
in  a  house  in  Chestnut  street,  where  bis 
daughter  Edwina  was  married.  I  used  to 
pee  Aldrich  and  the  tragedian  at  the  Old 
Elm  in  Tremont  street. 

At  Pfaff's  Table. 

William  Winter,  too,  quitted  the  Bo- 
hemian circle  early.  Though  no  asce- 
tic, he  evidently  had  little  sympathy 
with  some  of  the  contributors  to  the 
Saturday.  Press  that  made  Pfaff's  fam- 
ous. Has  any  one  a  copy  of  that, 
brilliantly  audacious  but  comparatively 
short-lived  publication,  with  Henry 
Clapp  at  its  head?  He  was,  by  the 
was  a  cousin  of  the  late  Francis  H. 
leu  Its  of  the  Boston  Transcript,  who 
had  not  a  speck  of  Bohemianism  in  his 
inake-up;  perhaps  because  he  was  of 
Quaker'  descent  on  the  maternal  side. 
Clapp  hailed  from  Nantucket  originally 


Note  and  Comment. 

Ada  Clare  was,  indeed,  from  all  ac- 
counts, a  brilliant  woman.  She  played 
on  the  stage  as  Agnes  S'.anfleld,  and 
made  her  first  appearance  as  Julia  in 
"The  Hunchback,"  Aug.  15,  1855,  in  I 
New  York,  at  an  amateur  performance  I 
Her  real  name  was  Jane  McEthenney. 
She  wrote  a  novel,  "Only  a  Woman; s 
Heart,"  and  contributed  to  periodicals. 
Early  in  1871  a  pet  dog  bit  her  nose. 
The  wound  healed  and  she  went  touring 
with  Lucille  Western.  At  Rochester,  N. 
Y.,  she  was  taken  sick  on  the  stage.  In 
her  room  she  ran  about  on  all  fours 
begging  to  be  killed.  She  died  a  fright-  , 
ful  death  March  4.  1S71.  In'  1868  she 
married  J.  Frank  Noyes.  There  are  fre- 
quent  allusions  to  her  ln  Vanity  Fair,  < 
and  her  face,  no  doubt,  appears  in  some 
of  Mullen's  pictures  for  that  weekly.  R. 
H.  Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr")  Intro- 
duced her  in  his  interesting  novel  of 
New  York  life. 

William  Winter  left  the  Bohemian 
circle  at  Pfaff's,  but  he  treasured  the 
memory  of  many  of  his  associates.  In 
the  sketch  of  O'Brien  prefixed  to  his 
edition  of  O'Brien's  poems  and  storle*. 
;  he  speaks  of  "the  season  of  the  light 
I  heart  knd  the  foaming  flagon,  when  the 
chimes  are  heard  at  midnight  and  the 
bloom  Is  on  the  rye,"  and  in  his  notes 
he  refers  most  sympathetically  to  com- 
panions long  dead. 

Wilkins  ..appeared  to  be  a  man  of 
leisure,  but  he  left  his  bed  at  6  in  the 
morning  and  worked  for  three  or  four 
hours.  He  could  then,  afford  to  saunter 
to  the  Herald  office.  At  the  office  he 
furnished  more  copy.  After  the  theatre 
closed  he  wrote  paragraphs  and  sent 
them  to  the  Herald  by  a  messenger.  He 
was  a  systematic  worker,  so  that  he 
could  afford  to  saunter.  George  Arnold 
said  it  was  one  of  Wilkins's  pleasant 
and  harmless  affectations  to  let  nobody 
know  when  he  worked;  to  appear  not  to 
work  at  all.  There  are  men  who  bore 
you  by  telling  how  busy  they  are;  they 
do  not  know  how  long  they  can  stand" 
the  strain.  The  affectation  of  the  bril- 
liant Wilkins  was  more  to  be  com- 
mended. 


MARCOlix  MAKES 
HIT  IN  "FAUST" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Gounod  s 
■Faust."    Mr.  Caplet,  conducted 


Faust  

Mepblstopbeles. 

Valentin  

Wagner  

Marguerite  

Slcbel  

Martha. 


Mr.  Zenatello 

  Mr  Mareoux 

 .Mr.  lildile« 

  Mr.  Barreau 

 Mme.  Broils 

...Mme.  D'Ollgs 

'•  "'.'.  Miss  Levrool 

remarkable  lm- 


Mr.  Marcoux  gave 
personation  of  Mephlstopheles  last  nigh] 


probably  the  most  subtly  composed  and 
adroitly  acted  since  Jamet  visited  _  tM| 


adroitly  "     ke's  m  compari- 

city.    Edouard  de  ReszKe  s  « 
' -  "         commonplace,  and  while  Plan- 
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i  .Tsonntlon  on  !*•  Jfcphiatophei. 
oT  the  poem  would  undoubtedly  be  Inef- 

fiji'tive  In  the  opera.   It  la  a  mistake  to 

■"cr>  outside  the  frame. 

1  Vhen  "Faust"  wis  revived  at  the 
I'd  rU  Opera  In  1908,  there  was  much  tall 
abOut  the  "realism"  of  the  scenery  ant 
cosjtumea  that  were  eupposed  to  be  pe- 
culiar to  the  year  1608.  A  critic  ther 
protested  against  certain  "Improve- 
ments." He  wlehed  Fauat  again  to  bf 
dressed  aa  a  noble  cavalier  of  the  Re- 
naissance, not  aa  a  Toreador;  he  pre- 
ferred the  Marguerite  with  the  tradi- 
tional braids  of  hair  to  one  that  looked 
as  though  her  home  were  In  Holland. 
"Why  this  chatter  about  reallam  In  an 
i<ra  In  which  Mephlstophelea  talks 
with  the  flowers?"  And  he  wished  to 
see  Mephistopheles  In  the  old  dress  of 
scarlet,  not  In  black  so  that  he  might 
pass  unobserved  among  the  honest  peo- 
ple of  the  old  German  town. 

The  force  of  Mr.  Marcoux's  Imperso- 
nation fortunately  does  not  lie  In  his 
"st urne,  handsome  aa  It  Is.  He  Is  not 
t lie  first  to  discard  the  traditional  scar- 
let. Years  ago  Victor  Maurel  aroused 
discussion  In  Paris  by  wearing  black, 
and  when  he  was  seen  in  Boaton  as  Me- 
phistopheles, he  wore  two  or  three  cos- 
tumes, one  of  a  mouse  stray;  for  he 
said  at  the  time  that  Mephistopheles 
should  not  be  compelled  to  wear  only 
one  suit  on  his  travels.  "The  Prince  of 
Darkness  is  a  gentleman."  In  opera  he 
often  looks  as  though  he  were  arrayed 
for  a  pantomime. 

The  Mephistopheles  of  Marcoux  Is  at 
first  friendly;  companionable.  He  is 
evidently  a  man  of  the  world,  gay, 
■nitty,  as  full  of  devices  as  Casanova, 
only  too  conscious  of  the  weaknesses  of 
mortals.  In  the  first  act  he  reassures 
the  philosopher,  naturally  frightened 
somewhat  by  the  apparition.  Even 
when  he  makes  the  contract,  he  does 
not  emphasize  the  future  servitude 
"down  below,"  nor  does  he  make  a 
pretence  to  clutch  him  with  Satanic 
claws  as  Faust  hesitates. 

In  the  kirmes  scene  he  does  not  at 
once  excite  the  suspicion  and  fear  of 
the  villagers.  He  is  a  stranger  on  his 
way  through  the  town  with  a  handsome 
young  travelling  companion.  He  sang 
the  song  of  the  golden  calf  to  the  towns- 
folk in  a  friendly  way,  as  a  good  fel- 
low called  on  for  a  song.  There  was  no 
direct  appeal  to  those  this  side  of  the 
footlights.  The  consummate  art  of  Mr. 
Marcoux,  however,  was  first  manifested 
in  the  sobriety  of  his  action  when  he 
saw  the  sword  hilts  in  the  form  of  the 
cross.  He  did  not  writhe  and  mow  and 
gibber,  or  bite  his  futile  sword  with  his 
teeth.  He  stood  erect  and  6tlll  defiant, 
but  his  face  revealed  his  anguish  and 
his  knees  were  turned  to  water.  Admir- 
able, too,  was  his  quick  recovery  of 
sang-froid.  Admirable  also  was  his 
bearing  in  the  scene  of  the  dance,  his 
scrutiny  of  Marguerite  and  Faust. 

In  the  garden  scene  his  business, 
whether  it  were  wholly  original  or  de- 
rived in  part  from  that  of  Faure,  for 
years  the  great  French  Mephistopheles, 
was  singularly  effective.  There  was 
none"  of  the  familiar  buffoonery  with 
Martha;  there  was  no  trotting  across 
the  stage.  His  contempt  for  the  over- 
ripe widow,  a  true  Epheslan  matron, 
and  his  aversion  were  finely  indicated. 
His  invocation  was  not  roared;  nor  was 
he  melodramatic  in  his  handling  of  the 
hesitating  Faust. 

It  Is  a  question  whether  Mephisto- 
pheles should  appear  in  the  church,  or 
exist  only  in  Marguerite's  ^distracted 
brain.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  scene 
is  more  effective  when  the  voice  is 
heard  and  the  singer  is  not  seen  until 
the  end,  when  he  is  shown,  horribly 
exulting  In  the  pillar.  Mr.  Marcoux  pre- 
ferred to  stand  as  one  ready  to"'  join 
the  worshippers.  Thus  he  had  the  op- 
portunity of  expressive  facial  play,  as 
wken  the  "Dies  Irae,"  sung  by  the 
choir,  reminded  him  of  his  own  doom.  ■ 
His  finesse  in  vocal  nuances  was  fully- 
displayed  In  the  Serenade.  As  usually 
sung,  It  is  long  drawn  out  and  bore- 
some.  Mr.  Marcoux's  mockery  was  sin- 
ister, not  boisterous. 

The  features  indicated  were  only  a 
few  in  a  performance  that  should  be 
carefully  studied.  Perhaps  they  were 
the  most  salient  in  an  impersonation 
that  was  engrossing  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end.  Mr.  Marcoux's  voice  is  not 
robust;  it  Is  not  sensuous;  but  it  was 
used  with  raj-e  skill  for  dramatic  effect 
As  Berlioz  said  In  praise  of  Balanque, 
It  was  strident  and  mocking. 

Mme.  Brozla  was  evidently  not  "In 
voice."  but  she  sang  with  Intelligence 
and  gave  a  charming  characterization  of 
Marguerite,  free  from  sentimentallsm, 
undlsflgured  by  coquetry.  Mr.  Zena- 
tello  sang  as  a  lover,  not  as  a  hero.  His 
song  and  action  were  well  suited  to  the 
part.  The  chorus  In  the  Kirmes  scene 
was  at  times  inexact,  but  the  Soldiers' 
Chorus  was  sung  sonorously  and  with 
spirit.  Valentin's  song  In  the  Kirmes 
scrsne  was  omitted.  Gounod  wrote  it  for 
(Stfitley  when  the  opera  was  given  in 
lLohdon,  and  the  omission  last  night 
was  in  accordance  with  the  original  ver- 
sion. All  in  all  a  memorable  perform- 
ance, if  only  by  reason  of  the  appearance 
of  Mr.  Marcoux  as  Mephistopheles. 
■The  opera  this  afternoon  will  be 
'J'Haensel  und  Gretel,"  with  Mmes. 
sjwartz.  Fisher,  Claessens,  and  Mr,  Go- 
3itz.  The  opera  will  be  followed  by  an 
let  of  the  ballet  "Coppelia,"  with  Mmes. 
ialli.  Paporello,  Parker  and  Messrs. 
jtottazzini  and  Pulcinl.  Mr.  Goodrich 
S  ill  conduct. 

/The  operas  this  evening  will  be  "Cav- 
allleria  Rusticana,"  with  Mmes.  Amsden, 


with  Miss  BarneB  and  Messrs.  Gau- 
dencl,  Polese,  Glaccono  and  Ban  can 
Mr.    Moranzonl    will  conduct. 

DVORAK  WORK 
i    BY  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  14th  Publlo  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Kath- 
arine Goodson  was  the  soloist.  The  pro- 
gram was  as  follows: 

I  Symphony  No.  2.  0  major,  op.  ^■:--^.mtan 
B&to  for  pi«»o  No.  1,  B  "^^Vy 

Drnnintlc  overture,  •THisitsks"  Dvorak 

Two  of  these  compositions  are  famil- 
iar to  concertgoers  in  Boston.  Dvorak's 
overture  has  not  been  played  frequently. 
It  is  not  a  composition  that  would  bear 
many  repetitions.  Written  for  an  occa- 1 
Islon-the  opening  of  a  new  Bohemian 
Theatre  in  Prague-it  is  appropriately 
(theatrical.    The  composer  attempted  to 
celebrate  In  music  the  wars  of  the  Hus- 
sites, and  the  important  theme,  which 
(undergoes  many  changes,  Is  a  phrase 
Ifrom  a  Hussite  hymn.  .  The  recipe  for 
compositions  of  this  sort  is  well  known. 
■As   was   to    be    expected,    the  solemn 
theme  heard  at  the  beginning,  the  typ- 
ical motive  of  the  faith  for  which  men 
suffered  persecution  and  death,  Is  at  the 
end  pompously  triumphant,  shouted  by 
the  orchestra  with  beating  of  drums 
and  other  pulsatile  Instruments  of  Joy 
and    ceremony.     Hanslick    of  Vienna 
found  out  that  the  allegro  was  fanatical 
in  spirit,  as  though  passages  were  or- 
chestrated with  hatchets,  scythes  and 
battle  maces,"  but  today  this  fanaticism 
seems  deliberately  assumed  and  rather 
tedious.     The  overture  is  not  one  of 
Dvorak's  best  works,  and  in  the  night 
of  Time  these  best  works  are  growing 
few  in  number.  r>  . 

Miss  Goodson  has  now  played  three 
concertos  at  concerts  of  the  orchestra 
She  chose  Grieg's  when  she  first  played 
I  here.  I  did  not  hear  that  performance, 
but  competent  judges  praised  it  highly. 
For  her  second  concerto  she  chose  her 
husband's-for,  though  she  retains  ner 
linaiden  name  for  concert  use,  she  is 
'the^wife  of  Arthur  Hinton.  Choosing 
ithis  concerto,  she  proved  her  wifely  de- 
votion and  also  acquainted  us  with  an 
unfamiliar  work. 

Her   choice   of   Tschaikowsky  s  con- 
[certo  in  B  flat  minor  was  not  fortunate. 
I  She   was  busy  in  the  first  and  third 
movements,  very  busy,  most  industrious; 
but  the  concerto  is  beyond  her  grasp. 
,Her  performance  was  lacking  in  breadth, 
lin  Cossack  fury  and  wild  abandon,  in 
the  demoniacal  spirit  that  redeems  cer- 
tain pages   from   downright  vulgarity. 
She  played  the  running  passages  nim- 
bly;   the  lyrical   episode   in   the  first 
movement  had  refined  expression;  the 
second  movement  was  read  with  pretty 
sentiment;  but  as  a  whole  the  perform- 
ance of  this  tumultuous  work,  with  its 
relieving  pages  of  song  that  is  quickly 
shadowed  by  "melancholy,  was  not  Im- 
pressive or  exciting.  ' 

The  feature  of  the  concert  was  Schu- 
mann's Symphony  with  its  wonderfully 
beautiful  Adagio,  which  would  be  a  per- 
fect work  of  romantic  art  were  K  not 
for  the  incongruous  and  academic  con- 
trapuntal episode.  When  Schumann 
wrote  it  he  was  more  than  ever  a 
dreamer;  he  would  sit  for  hours,  silent, 
in  a  nervous  state.  We  read  that  when 
1  he  did  work,  he  applied  himself  to  con- 
trapuntal problems;  hence,  ho  doubt, 
this  disturbing  episode.  How  Schumann- 
esaue  the  Adagio  Is!  How  peculiar  and 
individual  its  beauty!  No  wonder  that 
the  audience  yesterday  was  deeply 
moved  by  it. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week, 
for  the  orchestra  will  make  its  western 
trip.  The  program  of  the  concerts  of 
Feb  9  and  10  will  be  as  follows:  Sym- 
phony in  F  minor,  No.  4,  Tschaikowsky; 
1  concerto  for  'cello,  -NLalo  (Helnrlch 
Warnke,  'cellist);  "Ormazd,"  a  sym- 
phonic poem  (Ms.,  first  time),  Converse. 

€       >M{£,lSl^^^^^Es~~  ~  "S^  *: —  " 

The  poem  this  morning    Is    by  Mr. 

'Thomas  Hardy.    It  will  appeal  to  many 

who  to  outward  view  are  snugly  happy 

in  the  apathy  of  middle  age. 


"I  LOOK  INTO  MY  GLASS." 
I  look  into  my  glass. 

And  view  my  wasting  skin, 
And  say,  "Would  God  It  came  to  pass 

My  heart  had  shrunk  as  thin!" 

For  then,  I,  undlstrest 

By  hearts  grown  cold  to  me, 
Oould  lonely  wait  my  endless  rest 

With  equanimity. 

But  Time,  to  make  me  grieve, 

Part  steals,  lets  part  abide; 
And  shakes  this  fragile  frame  at  eve 

With  throbbing*  of  noontide. 

The  Fatal  Chair. 

1  As  the  World  Wags:  ' 
1  I  thought  about  going  to  the  theatre 
/last  evening,  but  made  the  wiser  choice 
of  staying  at  home  with  a  book  and 
early  to  bed.  It  occurred  to  me  in  pon- 
dering the  matter  that  3ince  the  boot,  the 
maiden,  the  thumbscrew  and  the  rack 
are  no  more  available,  under  civilized 
conditions,  for  the  extraction  of  Infor- 


-Ive  Irishman,  the  ordinary  theatre 
t  of  commerce  might  easily  be  adapt- 
to  fulfil  their  ends.   With  a  spaclou  il 
air  of  philanthropy  well  calculated  to 
please  the  emotional  people  who,  bent ■ 
upon  giving  freedom  to  Spencers,  Rlche- ) 
sons  and  Phelpses,  and  In  the  doing  nt| 
this  an  Implicit  promt",.  0f  Immunity  to 
other  gentlemen  who  may  be  upon  mur-l 
der  bent,  Mr.  McNamara  might  be  sent 
to  the  theatre  night  after  night.    If  the 
average  entertainment  did  not  suffice  to 
suggest  full  confession  as  a  desirable 
alternative,  the  torture  of  the  thcatro 
chair  would  assuredly  do  the  trick  after 
a  few  days'  experience  of  It. 

DRAMA  LEAGUER. 
Boston,  Jan.  26. 


What  Larks,  Pip! 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Tour  discussion  of  the  stirrup  cup 
under  the  Gaelic  name  suggests  to  me 
the  possibility  that  the  old  game  of 
Duck  on  Davy  may  be  of  Gaelic  origin 
and  that  the  "on'-*  may  be  "an."  You 
remember  the  game?  The  "Davy"  was 
a  rock  protruding  from  the  earth,  say 
a  foot  or  more;  the  "Duck"  was  a  small 
stone  placed  on  top  of  the  rock.  One 
man  stood  as  guard  to  the  Duck,  while 
the  rest  stood  off  and  bowled  at  It  with 
stones.  When  it  was  knocked  off,  the 
guard  pursued  the  successful  bowler, 
and  there  was  a  monkey  and  parrot 
time,  though  I  don't  remember  that  any- 
thing very  painful  ensued  if  the  bowler 
were  caught. 

"Perhaps  you  remember  also  the 
game  of  Bloody  Miller?  One  fellow  lay 
face  down  on  the  grass  and  the  rest 
piled  on  top  until  the  bottom  fellow 
cried  "Bloody  Miller."  Then  everybody 
rose  and  the  bottom  man  gave  chase. 
The  fellow  he  caught  had  to  go  to  the 
bottom  next  time. 

Of  course  the  game  of  Lame  Soldier 
belongs  to  that  class  of  news  which 
isn't  fit  to  print.  It  could  never  be 
played  twice  on  a  victim  not  suffering 
from  loss  of  memory. 

Chestnut  Hill,  Jan.  24.  V. 

Concerning  Duck. 

"Duck  on  Davy"  Is  known  in  and 
about  Washington,  D.  C.  It  must  be  a 
southern  name  for  the  game  called  com- 
monly In  Massachusetts  "duck"  and  in 
some  places  "duckstone."  We  remem- 
ber the  .game  well,  for  we  were  general- 
ly "It." 

Why  "Davy"  for  the  rock?  In  Dr. 
Wright's  "English  Dialect  Dictionary" 
(vol.  II.,  p.  198)  there  is  a  long  account 
of  the  game  and  its  variations  in  Eng- 
lish provinces.  The  rock  Is  sometimes 
called  the  duck  stone  or  duck  table  in 
England,  and  the  boy  who  puts  a  stone 
on  it  Is  known  as  the  Tenter;  in  other 
places  "old  man";  and  the  duckstone  is 
the  "duckey."  We  find  no  allusion  to 
"Davy." 

We  never  heard  of  "Bloody  Miller." 
The  favorite  spring,  summer  and  fall 
games  in  the  sixties  in  Hampshire  coun- 
ty were  duck  and  yard-sheep.  Hare  and 
hounds  was  known,  but  not  often 
played.  There  was  occasional  pitching 
of  quoits.  In  duck  and  yard-sheep  there 
was  no  mercy  shown  the  slow  and 
awkward. 


From  Nose  to  Mind. 

An  advertisement  of  a  nostrum  sold 
some  years  ago  ran  as  follows:  "A  cold 
leads  to  catarrh;  catarrh  to  consump- 
tion; and  consumption— to  the  GRAVE"! 
A  fine  crescendo  ending  in  a  fortissimo 
climax  of  terror.  We  now  read  that  the 
automobile  makes  a  street  dustier;  trsat 
inhaled  dust  starts  a  certain  catarrh; 
that  this  catarrh  accompanies  Infantile 
paralysis. 

Tet  catarrh  may  be  of  benefit  to  a 
man;  it  may  shape  him  for  higher 
things.  There  was  an  Englishman,  a 
victim.  He  found  that  the  dry  air'  of 
the  British  Museum  reading-room  suited 
his  complaint.  Spending  his  days  there 
he  began  to  read.  Then  he  took  to 
writing  and  soon  found  editors  and  pub- 
lishers. There  are  victims  of  caterrh  in 
Bates  Hall  at  the  Boston  Public  Library, 
for  the  hall  is  warm  in  winter  and 
reasonably  cool  in  summer;  but  they,, 
snuffling,  barking,  dozing,  have  little 
time  to  read,  poor  things. 

Mr.  Sofer  Whitburn  died  recently  in 
London.  His  complaint  was  asthma, 
and  he  found  the  air  of  Lombard  street 
beneficial,  so  he  settled  there  and 
worked.  Great  was  his  reward;  he  lived 
to  be  76  and  left  £1,500,000. 


Not  Impressive. 
!  Rajah,  Maharaja,  Ahkoond  are  mouth- 
filling,  sonorous  words,  suggesting  the 
|  clash  of  cymbals  and  the  flashing  of 
sclmetars,  the  perfume,  the  splendor, 
I  the  voluptuous  boredom  of  the  Orient. 
But  there  is  no  association  of  pomp  and 
ceremony  with  Gaekwar.  The  Gaekwar 
of  Baroda!  He  might  as  well  be  called 
I  the  Geezer  of  Baroda.  No  *vonder  his 
|  picture  Is  booed  in  London  music  halls. 

"HAENSELUND 
GRETEL"  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALfc. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Humper- 
;  dinck'B  "Haensel  und  Gretel,"  followed 
I  by   the    first    act    of    Delibes's  ballet 


I    I  lumperdinek's  opera  was  performed 
yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first  t 
this  season.  The  singers  were  all  mem- 

i  bers  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  <  nn- 
pany  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Gorltz, 

;who  came  from  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  to  give  his  Inimitable  Impersona- 
tion of  Peter. 

\    New  scenery  had  been  provided  for  the 
/production,  and  the  opera  merely  as  a 
{spectacle  Is  now  well  worth  seeing.  As 
lin   "Pfllleas  et  Mellsande"    the  scenes 
are  framed,  so  that  the  whole  of  the 
stage  is  apparently   not  in  use.  The 
framing  of  the  first  scene  Is  quaint,  and 
the  sight  of  the  inner  curtain  quickens 
expectation.   The  middle  section  of  this 
curtain  rises  to  show  the  living  room  of 
Peter's   house,   an  admirably  deslKned 
scene  with  a  striking  effect  of  light 
through  the  rear  window.    The  forest 
scene  is  Impressive,  although  the  tail 
]  trees  are  painted*after  a  Boecklln  for- 
;  mula  and  some  might  describe  them  as 
wildly  imaginary  rather  than  realistic. 

The  scene  in  which  the  angels  descend 
the  golden,  staircase  is  beautiful  In  co'or 
effects.  The  stairs,  one  by  one,  shine 
as  molten  gold,  and  contrast  gorgeously 
with  the  blue  background  and  the  cos- 
tumes of  the  angels.  The  cloud  effects 
on  each  side  of  the  stairway  are  not  so 
convincing.  The  final  scene  of  the 
I  witch's  cottage  is  picturesque  and  the 
j  mechanical  tricks  yesterday  worked 
flawlessly. 

I  If  the  production  reflected  credit  on  a 
management  which  is  already  famous 
for  productions,  the  performance  was 
also  highly  creditable.  Mr.  Goritz's 
Peter  Is  so  well  known  that  it  Is  not 
necessary  to  dwell  upon  the  character- 
ization. It  is  dedghtful  in  every  way, 
in  Its  rollicking  good  humor,  its  gruff 
tenderness,  its  representation  of  super- 
stitious fear,  its  peasant  simplicity. 

It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  a  better  Gretel 
than  the  one  portrayed  by  Miss  Fisher, 
who  went  back  to  her  girlhood  and  did 
not  suggest  an  opera  singer  feigning 
childish  things.  She  was  light-hearted, 
mischievous,  a  romp,  yet  shrewd  with 
the  peculiar  shrewdness  of  children,  who 
are  uncomfortably  quick  to  read  the 
character  of  grown-up  persons.  In  the 
opera,  as  is  generally  the  case  in  life,  i 
the  little  girl  is  superior  to  the  small  boy 
in  matters  of  instinct  and  in  shifts  and 
devices.  Miss  Fisher  sang  Gretel's  mu-  | 
sic  charmingly.  '  > 

Miss  Swartz  gave  the  illusion  of  ex- 
treme youth,  and  her  performance,  also, 
was  not  disfigured  by  self- consciousness. 
She  was  suitably  boyish  except  in  one 
respect.  She  too  often  used  her  wrists 
as  girls  do  and  boys  do  not;  otherwise 
her  characterization  was  plausible. 
When  her  music  lay  in  the  lower  part 
of  her  voice  she  was  not  clearly  heard 
and  at  times  in  the  earlier  scenes  she 
was  almost  inaudible.  It  is  to  be  hoped 
that  she  will  not  follow  the  example  of 
many  unwisely  ambitious  contraltos  and 
seek  to  extend  the  range  of  her  upper 
voice  and  the  brilliance  of  it  at  the  ex- 
pense of  tones  that  are  naturally  rich 
and  full  of  color. 

Mme.  Claessens  played  the  part  of  the 
witch  con  amore  and  as  Gertrude  scold- 
ed the  children  and  berated  the  return- 
ing Peter  with  his  double  load— inside 
and  out.  Miss  de  Courcy  sang  prettily 
the  song  of  the  Sandman. 

Mmes.  Galli,  Paporello,  Parker  and 
Messrs.  Bottazzini  and  Pulcini  took  the 
chief  parts  in  Delibes's  ballet. 

There  was  a  very  large  and  enthusias- 
tic audience. 


DOUBLE  BILL  LAST  NIGHT 

'Cavallerla  Rurticana'  and  'Pagliaccl' 
at  Opera  House. 
BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE — Mascagni's 

"Cavallerla  Rusticana." 

Santuzza  Elizabeth  Amsden 

kola   Elvira  I.everonl 

Mamma  Lucia  Florence  De  Courcy 

Turiddu   Mr.  Itamella 

Alflo   Mr.  Fomari 

Followed  by  Leoncavallo's  "Pagliaccl." 

Xedda   Edith  Barnes 

Canlo  Mr.  Gaudenzl 

Tonlo  '  Mr.  Polese 

Silvio   Mr.  Barrcau 

I  Beppe  Mr.  Glaccone 

|    Miss  Barnes,  who  has  appeared  In  sec- 
ondary parts  this  season,  was  giver,  her 
,  first  opportunity  at  the  evening  per- 
'  formance  in  a  leading  part  and  dellght- 
i  ed  the  audience  with  her  singing  as 
:  Nedda,    Her  voice  is  sweet  and  suited 
to  the  music.  What  fault  might  be  found 
j  with  her  acting  is  due  to  inexperience 
I  and  will  no  doubt  be  overcome, 
i    Mr.  Gaudenzi's  solo  at  the  close  of  the 
j  first  act  drew  much  applause,  and  Mr. 
|  Polese  sang  the  role  of  Tonlo  admir- 
ably. 

Misa  Amsden  sang  the  role  of  San- 
I  tuzza  In  the  first  opera  dramatically, 
j  and  her  duet  with  Mr  Fornarl  was  re- 
markably effective 


coIpums  xv> 

AT  RECITAL 

Tlio    First    Composers'    Recital  was 
|tlv««n    yesterday   afternoon   in  Jordan 
tloll.    The   program   was   as  follows: 
Shepherd,  sonata,  op.  4.  for  the  piano, 
played  by  the  composer;  Converse,  so- 
nata, op.  1,  for  violin  and  piano,  played 
by  Miss  Bessie  Bell  Collier  and  the  com- 
poser:  Eichheim.   "The  Heart  of  the 
Woman,"  "When  the  Dew  Is  Falling," 
"Across    the    Silent    Stream,"    "Aedh  1 
Wishes  His  Beloved  Were  Dead."  sung 
by  Mrs.  Florence  Stevens  Low.  aslsted  j 
by  Miss  Jessie  Davis,  pianist;  Gebhard,  j 
Intermezzo.  Impromptu,  gavotte,  etude, ! 
tn  A  minor,  piano  pieces,  played  by  tho  j 
.composer;  Strube.  reverie  in  A  minor;  T.  | 
Adamowskl,  air  de  ballet,  Barcarolle;' 
Loeffler     "Caprice    Espagnol"  (Henri 
Ketten),   played   by  Miss   Bessie  Bell 
Collier,  assisted  by  Miss  Grace  Collier,  ; 
pianist. 

The  stage  was  festooned  and  decorated 
with  plants.  There  was  a  large  and 
warmly  appreciative  audience. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  who  played  his  own 
sonata  yesterday  afternoon,  is  at  pres- 
ent a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the 
New  England  Conservatory.  He  has 
already  shown  himself  to  be  a  com- 
poser of  talent,  and  his  "Ouverture 
Joyeuse,"  it  will  be  recalled,  was  re- 
cently the  winner  of  the  Faderewski 
prize  for  American  orchestral  works. 
The  sonata  Is  built  on  a  large  scale. 
The  first  movement  has  at  the  tame 
lime  a  resolute  and  sombre  character. 
The  second  movement,  eminently  Mac- 
Dowellian  In  reminiscence,  is  less  som- 
bre and  there  are  many  moments  of 
tenderness  and  beauty,  while  the  third 
is  by  far  the  most  effective.  The  work- 
manship Is  on  the  whole  creditable  to 
the  composer,  but  his  workmanship  is 
more  apparent  than  his  melodic  inven- 
tion. There  Is  a  lack  of  spontaneous! 
melody,  and  the  thematic  material, ' 
especially  in  the  first  movement,  shows 
little  profile,  little  physiognomy. 

Mr.  Elchheim's  songs  are  charming  in  <| 
every  respect.     Ultra  modern   In  har-  j| 
monic  progressions  and  in  spirit  they  are  |! 
effective,  not  merely  bizarre.    Imagin-  jj 
atively  conceived,  their  themes  are  full  j 
.of  character   and   skilfully   developed,  1 
(while  they  are  at  the  same  time  pro-  j 
foundly  emotional.      Admirable  diction 
I  and  musical  phrasing  were  features  of 
Mrs.  Low's  singing,  while  she  displayed 
the  ability  to  suggest  the  mood  of  the  i 
composer  and  appreciation  of  the  text. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  Mr.  Con- 
verse's sonata,  but  its  performance  was 
marred  by  Miss  Collier's  faulty  intona- 
tion and  explosive  rendering. 

Mr.  Gebhard's  pieces,  agreeable  salon 
music,  were,  musically  played,  and  the 
plausible  brilliance  of  the  gavotte  neces- 
!  sitated  a  repetition. 


PROF.  MARSHALL  TALKS 
ON  OPERA  DEVELOPMENT 

Prof.  John  P.  Marshall  talked  on 
operatic  development  from  the  time  of 
Scarlatti  to  the  period  of  Wagner  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall, 
at  the  third  of  the  Boston  University 
series  of  lectures  on  the  opera.  There 
was  an  illustrative  program  of  unusual  ! 
interest,  given  by  Miss  Evelyn  Scotney  j 
and  Messrs.  Polese  and  Fornari  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company.  I 


years  ago,  and  the  ovldt  n  'e  of  this 
change  In  popular  sentiment  seems  to 
us  to  be  one  of  the  striking  features  of 
the  performance." 

After  pointing  out  that  there  used  to 
be  one  and  almost  me  only  line  in 
which  a  man  or  woman  could  find  a 
pathway  to  freedom  in  old  Japan,  viz., 
the  line  of  religious  life,  the  Times  con. 
eludes:  "Modern  Europe  owes  Its  won- 
derful activities  and  splendid  progress 
largely  to  the  early  realization  of  the 
sense-  of  individuality.  Ignore  this  great 
truth  of  individualism,  and  you  make 
the  laws,  morals,  industries  and  politics 
of  Europe  and  America  an  enigma  im- 
possible to  explain.  Now  Ibsen's  'Nora* 
will  be  an  enigma  to  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  sense  of  personal 
freedom,  but  to  those  who  realize  that 
they  are  human  beings,  before  they  are 
citizens,  husbands,  wives  or  children— 
to  them  the  play  represents,  In  an  ex- 
aggerated form.  Indeed,  but  in  a  very 
forcible  manner,  this  great  truth  of 
human  life.  And  we  Delleve  that  to  a 
'great  many  peqple  this  play— 'Et  Duk- 
kehjem"— since  It  was  written  in  1879, 
has  proved  to  be  a  means  of  opening 
their  eyes  to  a  great  fundamental  truth 
of  life. 

"The  Japanese  educators  who  can  rec- 
ognize in  woman's  education  no  other 
aim  than  the  training  of  obedient  wives 
and  wise  mothers  wul  do  well  to  take 
Into  consideration  the  fact  that  Tokio 
has  already  opened  its  foremost  theatre 
to  the  performance  of  Ibsen's  'Nora.' 
Whatever  the  authorities  may  be  Imag- 
ining In  their  supreme  pride  of  training 
the  nation  according  to  their  narrow 
nationalistic  ideals,  the  great  spirit  of 
Individualism  is  here  in  their  very  pres- 
ence. If  they  wish  to  make  their  work 
enduring,  they  would  do  well  to  remem- 
ber that  Ibsen's  'Nora'  is  tolerated  and 
appreciated  In  Tokio,  and  shape  their 
policy  accordingly." 


«A  Doll's 
House" 


The   Herald'  is  in- 
debted   to    the  Rev, 
Clay    McCauley  for 
in  Japan    copies     of  Japanese 
newspapers   containing  interesting  in- 
formation about  the  theatre  of  Tokio. 

Ibsen's  "Nora,"  or  "A  Doll's  House," 
was  put  on  the  stage  of  the  Empire  The- 
atre In  Tokio  and  produced  for  a  week. 
.  The  Japan  Times  of  Dec.  7  said  in  an 
editorial  article:  "To  a  Japanese  woman 
brought  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  the 
threefold  obedience  doctrine— when  a 
'  girl,  obey  thy  father;  when  a  woman, 
obey  thy  husband;  when  a  matron,  obey 
thy  son— it  must  be  very  difficult  In- 
deed to  adequately  understand  the 
sense  of  personal  freedom  that  inspires 
Nora  In  carrying  out  her  decision.  But 
the  fact  that  such  a  play  should  have 
been  enacted  in  the  foremost  metropolis 
of  the  Orient  before  a  large  apprecia- 
tive audience  shows  the  great  change 
that  Is  taking  place  in  the  Intellectual 
life  of  oriental  peoples,  particularly  of 
the  Japanese.  It  is  quite  probable  that 
a  large  part  of  the  audience  did  not 
grasp  the  full  Import  of  the  play  and 
the  philosophy  that  lies  at  the  bottom 
of  It.  Tet  there  is  no  question  that  the 
Play  was  the  chief  thing  that  attracted 
them,  and  the  Independence  displayed 
by  Nora,  if  It  appeared  to  them  quite 
xtreme,  did  not  make  them  angry,  but 
nt  them  in  good  humor  throughout, 
h  woull  not  have  been  the  case  30 


First 
Performance 


The  revive!  of 


"H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore" at  the  Shu- 
Of  "Pinafore''  bert  Theatre  this 
week  brings  to  mind  the  earliest  produc- 
tions in  this  country.  The  very  first 
American  production  was  made  by  Man- 
ager Field  at  the  Boston  Museum  on 
Nov.  25,  1878.  It  was  presented  in  San 
Francisco  on  Dec  23  by  the  Alice  Oates 
company  at  the  Bush  Street  Theatre; 
in  Baltimore  in  Christmas  week,  with 
Blanche  Chapman  as  Josephine,  and  In 
Philadelphia  by  the  Ford  company  the 
first  Monday  in  January,  1879. 

The  Boston  cast,  composed  of  the  reg- 
ular members  of  the  Museum  stock 
company,  was:  Sir  Joseph  Porter, 
George  W.  Wilson;  Capt.  Corcoran, 
James  H.  Jones;  Ralph  Rackstraw, 
Rose  Temple;  Dick  Deadeye,  Ben  R. 
Graham:  Bill  Bobstay,  Joseph  H.  Ha- 
worth;  Bob  Becket,  W.  Morris:  Tom 
Tucker,  Little  Gertrude;  Tom  Bowline, 
W.  Melbourne;  Josephine,  Marie  Wain- 
wright:  Little  Buttercup,  Li'zzie  Harold, 
and  Hebe,  Sadie  Martinot.  Fred  Will- 
lams,  father  of  Fritz  Williams,  was  the 
producer  and  stage  manager.  John 
Braham  was  the  conductor.  The  people 
who  were  In  the  original  New  York 
company  went  to  Boston  to  see  the  piece 
as  produced  there. 

The  first  of  the  many  New  York  pro- 
ductions of  "Pinafore"  opened  at  the 
Standard  Theatre  on  Wednesday  even- 
ing, Jan.  15,  1879,  under  the  management 
of  James  C.  Duff.  On  Monday  and 
Tuesday  the  theatre  was  closed  for  re- 
hearsals. The  presentation  of  "Pina- 
fore" was  preceded  by  a  comedietta, 
entitled  "My  Uncle's  Will,"  in  which 
William  Davidge,  B.  T.  Ringold  and 
Miss  Davenport  appeared.  The  cast  for 
"Pinafore"  was:  Sir  Joseph,  Thomas 
Whiffen;  Capt.  Corcoran,  Eugene  Clark: 
Ralph  Rackstraw,  Henri  Laurent;  Dick 
Deadeys,  William  Davidge;  Bill  Bob- 
Stay,  Charles  Makin;  Bob  Becket,  H.  J. 
Burt;  Tom  Tucker,  Master  Henry;  Tom 
Bowline,  J.  Wilmot;  Josephine,  Eva 
Mills:  Little  Buttercup,  Blanche  Galton, 
and  Hebe,  Vernona  Jarbeau.  This  was 
the  most  important  of  the  first,  crop  of 
American  productions  and  ran  without 
Interruption  until  June  14.  Considerable 
changes  in  the  production  were  made  on 
the  occasion  of  the  150th  performance, 
on  May  2. 

The  opening  of  "Pinafore"  at  the 
Standard  Theatre  created  an  Immediate 
popular  sensation,  even  though  some  of 
the  players  were  severely  criticised  and 
the  entire  production  had  not  been  re- 
hearsed as  thoroughly  as  it  might  have 
been.  Messrs.  Whiffen,  Laurent  and 
Davidge  and  Miss  Jarbeau  were  the 
most  successful  members  of  the  com- 
pany. 

"Trial  by  Jury"  had  already  been 
beard  in  Boston  at  the  Globe  theatre 
Nov.  19.  1876,  performed  by  the  Soldene 
company,  with  Clara  Vesey  as  the 
plaintiff,  and  a  poor  performance  of 
"The  Sorcerer"  had  been  given  at  the 
Gaiety.  March  13.  1879. 

The  first  juvenile  company  seen  in 
New  York  in  "Pinafore"  was  Haver- 
ly's  at  Haverly's  Theatre  on  May  1.  1879. 

The  first  performance  "authorized" 
by  composer  and  librettist  was  at  the 
Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  New  York,  bjt 
P'Oyly  Carte's  London  company,  Dec. 
t,  1879.    Gilbert  was  stage  manager  and 

i  Sullivan  led  the  orchestra.  In  the  com- 
pany were  Blanche  Talbot,  Jessie  Bond, 
-Alice  Barnett,  J.  II.  Ryley.  Mr.  Broc- 

Jfeollnl,   Hugh   Talbot,    Furneaux  Cook, 

IWred  Clifton,  Mr.  Cuthbert. 


Versions  "ril°  Journni  nf  Am«r- 

I       f      r*     A     'Cttn     Folk-Lore  has' 

oi  a  ooca  publlEh0,,  ..Tlie  ai.an)J 

Old  Song  Old  Ballad  of  Old  Dan 

Tucker."    Tills  Is  tho  version  given: 

Old  Pan  Tucker,  ho  got  rirunk. 
He  fell  In  the  fire,  and  he  kicked  up  a 
chunk ; 

:  The  red  hot  coals  got  1n  his  shoe, 
And   when-wee!  how  the  ashes  flew! 

CHORUS. 

Q»t  out  of  the  way  for  old  Dan  Tucker, 
He's  too  late  to  set  his  supper! 
Q»t  out  of  the  wny  for  old  Dan  Tucker, 
He's  too  late  to  get  his  supper. 

Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man. 
He  washed  hls  face  in  tho  frying  pan, 
He  combed  his  head  with  a  wason  wheel, 
Ana   he  died    with   the   toothache  In  his 
heel. 

Daniel  Tucker,  he's  a  Quaker, 

-Ho  drinks  buttermilk  by  tho  acre, 

Supper's  over,  dishes  washed, 

Nothing  left  but  a  little  bit  of  squash. 


Old  Dan  Tucker  was  a  fine  old  man, 
He  used  to  rldo  the  Derby  ram, 
He  sent  him  a-whlzzln'  down  the  hill, 
And  it  he  hasn't  got  up  he's  a-lyln'  there 
still. 

Contributors  to  the  New  York  Sun 
have  protested  against  this  version  and 
given  others.  Thus  Mr.  Dan  Beard  says 
that  the  first  verse  as  sung  in  Kentucky 
when  he  lived  there  was  as  follows: 
Old  Dan  Tucker  clum  a  tree. 

He  clum  so  high  he  couldn't  see. 
A  lizard  caught  him  by  the  snout 

An'  he  hollered  for  a  niggar  to  pull  him 
out. 

Git  out  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker,  etc. 

Mrs.  Martha  McCullough-Willlams  re- 
proves the  Journal  of  American  Folk 
Lore  for  "debasing  and  emasculating  our 
classics."    Her  version  begins  : 
Old  Dan'l  Tucker  ciomb  a  tree, 

Hls  Lord  and  Marster  for  to  see. 
De  limb  hit  broke  and  Dan  got  a  fall — 

Never  got  to  see  his  Lord  at  all! 

Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker! 

Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker! 

Git  out  o'  the  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker! 

you're  too  late  to  git  your  supper. 

And  what,  pray,  is  the  Darby  Ram 
doing  in  the  version  published  by  the 
Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore? 

Can  any  one  tell  us  who  first  sang 
Dan  Tucker  on  the  stage?  The  song  was 
published  by  William  Hall  &  Son,  New 
York,  In  the  forties.  It  was  the  fifth  in 
a  collection  of  18,  entitled  "Music  of  the 
Ethiopian  Serenaders,"  and  on  the  title 
page  is  the  picture  of  a  group,  blacked; 
bones,  tambourine,  two  banjos  and  an 
accordion;  Pell,  Germon,  Harrington, 
White  and  Stanwood.  The  date  of  copy- 
right is  indistinct  in  the  copy  before  me, 
but  it  is  either  1842  or  1847. 


than  any  one  how  »  much  valuable! 
material  for  his  art  lies  buried  In  that! 
litnlio  of  things  forgotten.  He  has  | 
gone  back  over  a  field  whose  fertility' 
so  many  have  Ignored,  and  drawn  from 
it  all  that  Is  best  and  most  useful  to, 
him."  ,  y ,  , 

The,  correspondent  describes  the  act- 
ing   as    altogether    admirable.  Kat 
schaloff  took  the  part  of  Hamlet.  The 
theatre  was  crowded  at  the  rehearsal. 


A  Good 


The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
.,  ,  .       ...    zette  praised  editorl 

Old  English  ally  Mr  Cralg,s  pr0. 

Growl  ductlon,  whereupon  a 

correspondent  took  the  newspaper  to 
task.  "County  Cousin"  first  called  atten. 
tion  to  the  fact  that  Sir  Herbert  Tree,  a 
short  time  ago,  produced  "Hamlet"  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre,  simply,  with 
screens  and  curtains,  and  the  play  drew 
very  large  audiences.  "Those  who  saw 
this  production  will  probably  agree  that 
this  particular  play  of  Shakespeare's  is 
peculiarly  Intensified  by  a  simple  set- 
ting; but  surely  it  is  misleading  the  pub- 
lic when  a  paper  of  such  influence  as 
yours  speaks  of  Mr.  Gordon  Craig's  ex- 
periment as  if  it  were  something  new.  I 
live  in  the  country  and  seldom  come  to 
London.  I  am,  therefore,  the  more 
amused  at  these  periodical  attempts  to 
shepherd  the  London  public  into  the  fold 
of  enthusiasm  over  some  so-called  'new' 
movement  In  art,  the  glamor  of  which  Is 
very  wisely  generated  at  the  safe  dis- 
tance of  Moscow." 


The  One 


"The    Rehearsal,"  by 
t  George   Vllliers,  second 

and  Only  Duke  of  Buckingham. 
Out  first  acted  in  1672,  was  re- 
vived on  Jan.  6  in  London  by  the  Eliza- 
beth Bessie  Comedy  company.  London 
"roared  its  ribs  out"  when  "The  Re- 
hearsal" was  first  played,  but  a  pruned 
version  is  necessary  for  modern  taste. 
"It  seemed  a  very  well  made  version, 
and,  so  far  as  we  could  judge,  it  was 
entirely  undisfigured  by  such  gags  as 
those  with  which  the  vanity  and  bad 
taste  of  generations  of  actors  down  to 
this  very  day  have  nearly  killed  the  wit 
of  'The  Critic'  "  The  comedy  was 
acted  simply  and  sincerely.  There  %^as 
only  one  out:  only  about  half  that  was 
said  on  the  stage  could  be  heard  in  the 
front  seats,  and  at  the  back  of  the 
hall  long  passages  were  Inaudible. 


"Hamlet" 
in  Moscow 


Craig's  The  final  rehearsal 

of  Gordon  Craig's 
production  of  "Ham- 
let" took  place  at 
the  Theatre  d'Art  in  Moscow,  Jan.  S. 
This  theatre  has  maintained  a  high  stan- 
dard, for  many  years.  "Whatever  play 
they  produce  is  carried  out  with  thor- 1 
oughness  and  mastery  of  detail,  and  they 
are  able  to  handle  the  most  diverse  ma- 
terial with  such  sureness  of  touch  that 
one  can  but  wonder  at  the  elaborate' 
mechanism  which  must  be  put  in  motion 
to  produce  such  technical  perfection.  It 
has  carried  'realism'  as  far  probably  as 
>any  theatre  in  the  world,  and  now  it  has 
proved  that  it  can  without  difficulty  go 
as  far  in  the  opposite  direction."  Mr. 
Craig  was  directly  concerned  in  every 
part  of  the  production.  The  staging  was 
most  novel. 

The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
gives  this  account  of  the  scenery : 

"Every  scene  in  the  'Hamlet'  has  for 
Its  foundation  an  arrangement  of 
screens  which  rise  to  the  full  height 
of  the  proscenium,  and  consist  of  plain 
panels  devoid  of  any  decoration.  Only 
two  colors  are  used — a  neutral  cream 
shade  and  gold.  A  complete  change  of 
scene  is  created  simply  by  the  re- 
arrangement of  these  screens,  whose 
value  lies,  of  course,  not  so  much  In 
themselves  as  in  their  formation  and 
the  lighting.  Mr.  Craig  has  the  singu- 
lar power  of  carrying  the  spiritual 
significance  of  words  and  dramatic 
situations  beyond  the  actor  to  the 
scene  in  which  he  moves.  By  the 
simplest  of  means  he  is  able,  in  some 
mysterious  way,  to  evoke  almost  any 
sensation  of  time  or  space,  the  scenes 
even  in  themselves  suggesting  varia- 
tions of  human  emotion. 

Take,  for  example,  the  queen's 
chamber  in  the  castle  of  Elsinore.  Like 
all  the  other  scenes,  it  is  simply  an 
arrangement  of  the  screens  already 
mentioned.  There  Is  nothing  which 
definitely  represents  a  castle,  still  less 
the  locality  or  period;  and  yet  no  one 
would  hesitate  as  to  its  significance — 
and  why'-'  Because  it  is  the  spiritual 
symbol  of  such  a  room.  A  symbol, 
moreover,  whose  form  is  wholly  de- 
pendent upon  the  action  which  it  sur- 
rounds; every  line,  every  space  of  light 
and  shadow  going  directly  to  heighten 
and  amplify  the  significance  of  that 
action,  and  becoming  thereby  some- 
thing more  than  its  mere  setting — a 
vital  an>i  component  part  no  longer 
separable  from  the  whole.  Whatever 
Mr.  Craig  has  done  he  has  obviously 
done  it  not  only  with  the  touch  of  an 
artl3t,  but  also  with  all  the  care  and 
reverence  of  a  true  lover  of  Shake- 
speare. 

"To  judge  from  his  work  he  is  not 
so  much  a  revolutionary  as  a  reformer. 
Far  from  being  an  enemy  to  theatrical 
tradition,  he  seems  to  realize  better 


Music  tO  Apropos   of   the  per- 

p     .,    ,        formance    of  Mendels. 

sohn's  music  to  "A  Mld- 
Speech  summer  Night's  Dream" 
between  the  acts  of  the  play  as  recited 
by  Mrs.  Carolyn  Foye  Flanders  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  last  week,  Mr.  S.  S.  Curry 
writes  to  The  Herald  an  interesting 
letter  concerning  reading  with  musical 
accompaniment. 

"After  mature  thought  and  study  and 
observation  of  the  difference  between 
French,  German  and  English  speech  and 
musical  elements  I  became  firmly  con- 
vinced that  readings  with  musical  ac- 
companiments were  wrong.    The  reader 
may  possibly  give  the  play  with  recita- 
tive, but  that  requires  the  very  highest 
artist  both  In   music  and  speech,  and 
much  of  the  dramatic  rendering  or  the 
play  is  lost  because  the  language  of  in- 
flection has  been  omitted.    Inflection,  to 
my  mind,  is  one  of  the  six  or  eight  fun- 
damental elements  of  expressiveness  in 
speech,  and  it  is  Inconsistent,  of  course, 
with  music  in  a  technical  sense.  Hence 
such  an    interpretation    would    be  in 
recitative  and  would  be  primarily  ex- 
pression in  music  rather  than  expres- 
sion In  speech.    Accordingly  I  have  held 
that  the  two  should  be  separated.  We 
should   realize   the   difference    in  the 
modes  of   expression   between  all  the 
arts  and  should  keep  them  as  distinct 
and  pure  as  possible,  and  In  cases  of 
union  we  have  to  be  careful  that  one 
art  should  not  sacrifice  the  fundamental 
elements  of  another.  Their  union  should 
be  as  simple,  dignified  and  harmorious 
as  possible.    It  has  been  my  belief  also 
that  such  a  union  Is  dangerous,  and 
students  need  to  be  very  cautious. 

"For  example.  At  the  theatre  when 
intense  emotional  and  tragic  parts  are 
given  to  what  is  called  'slow  muslo'  j 
the  music  is  very  simple  and  sustained. 
It  gives  rather  the  color  to  the  perform- 
ance The  melody  of  the  music  is  very 
slowiy  accentuated,  the  melody  being 
transferred  more  to  speech,  and  the 
speaker,  when  full  of  intensity  of  feel- 
ing accentuates  the  rhythm  more  than 
•  his' melody— that  is,  the  pause  and  touch  ( 
'  and  tone  color  and  texture,  rather  than  , 
the  inflection  or  melody,  in  order  to  ! 
bring  it  into  harmony  with  the  music  | 
and  express  by  this  union  the  deeper 
Intensity  of  feeling-the  pent-up  condi- 
tion of  emotion  when  .such  a  union  Is 
especially  appropriate.  Even  here  the 
music  gradually  subsides  as  the  pas- 
sion and  excitement  begin  to  be  more 
pronounced  and  the  action  Is  more  like 
opera  than  drama.  That  is.  the  atti- 
tudes are  more  pronounced  than  the  mo- 
tions, and  even  then  the  music  gradu- 
ally subsides  to  a  very  soft  diminuendo 
as  the  excitement  increases  and  the 
action  and  words  become  more  varied." 

Hammer-         London  newspapers  look 
philosophically    on  Mr. 
Stein  in      Hammersteln's  trials  and 
London  tribulations.   His  plan  of 
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A  Few 
Personal 
Notes 


money  e  upended.  i*Tjr  nwe  gmiiw* 
IiOndon  operngoers  expect  the  best  ]}n 
World  ciin  produce,  and  this  Is  still,  for 
the  most  part,  of  foreign  origin.  How. 
Indeed,  can  it  be  otherwise  when  native 
sini;.  i  s  Mud  but  small  encouragement  to 
take  to  the  operatic  stage?  As  to  run- 
ning in  opposition  season  to  tho  Grand 
Opero  syndicate,  the  question  to  ho  de- 
bated is  whether  there  is  room  for  two 
foreign  opera  performances  at  the  same 
■me.  Do  we  want  the  'Travlatas,'  'Lu- 
Clas'  and  the  like  In  duplicate,  or,  seeing 
that  Covent  Garden  holds  the  perform- 
ing rights  of  so  many  of  the  modern 
popular  operas,  can  Mr.  Hammersteln 
bring  out  new  works  likely  to  prove  suf- 
ficiently attractive.'  A  little  healthy  ri- 
valry would  doubtless  stimulate  the  old- 
er organization;  but,  in  the  main,  the 
competition  suggests  a  wasteful  and 
fruitless  effort." 

The  Worst         The  worst  ls  yet  t0 

come!    The  Pall  Mall 
IS  Yet  Gazette  states  that  the 

tO  Come!  intention  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  to  write  music  to  a  masque 
on  the  subject  of  the  Crown  of  India 
suggests  the  possibility  of  his  eventually 
turning  his  attention  to  opera.  "The  one 
has  led  naturally  to  the  other  In  the 
course  of  musical  history,  and  a  com- 
poser who  has  not,  so  far,  written  for  the 
stage  might  thus  advantageously  make  a 
beginning.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
masque,  though  described  as  a  precursor 
of  opera,  Is  not  incapable  of  independent 
existence.  In  effect,  It  is  a  dramatic 
representation  of  an  Idea  rather  than  ac-  ,  £ad  drunk, 
tion ;  the  musical  setting  could,  there- 
fore, be  more  reflective  than  direct  in  its 
expression,  the  whole  impression,  of 
course,  being  greatly  heightened  by  the 
elaboration  of  scenic  accessories.  In  the 
days  of  the  Stuarts  the  masque  was  a 
very  popular  form  of  dramatic  enter- 
tainment, and  special  performances  were 
presented  at  the  cdurt  of  James"- 1,  and 
Charles  I.  ,  one,  for  instance,  was  pre- 
pared to  celebrate  the  marriage  of  the 
Frlncess  Elizabeth  to  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine^ of  the  Rhine.  In  later  days  royal 
eddlngs  have  occasionally  been  similar- 
ly celebrated.  When  the  late  king  was 
married  in  1863  a  masque,  entitled 
Freya's  Gift,'  by  John  Oxenford  and 
Macfarren,  was  glyen  at  Covent  Garden. 
On  the  occasion  of  Queen  Victoria's 
ubilee  and  the  diamond  Jubilee,  Cam-  | 
plon's  'Masque  of  Flowers'  was  revived  [_ 

Gray's  Inn.  To  the  composer  with  all 
the  modern  resources  of  instrumental 
coloring  at  his  command  a  fine  stage 
scheme  should  be  especially  attractive, 
and  one  can  easily  believe  that  Sir  Ed- 
ward Elgar  will  find  his  chosen  theme 
greatly  Inspiring." 


[at    terms    no    self -supporting    man  or 
[woman   ran  exist  on,  and,   as   a  rule, 
with  this  result -and  here  I  quote  the 
I'all    Mall    Gazette  clitic   of  \estcrday: 
['Unfortunately,    however,    the  majority 
Irtf  the   players   failed   In   tho  first  and 
most  elementary  function  of  an  nctor — 
[only  about  half  they  said  could  be  heard. 
I  Why  do  I  he  public  flock  to  the  ■halls".' 
Is  It  not  because  tho  halls  demand  tho 
kll-round  competence  which  is  conspic- 
uous by  its  absence  at  the  theatres' 
These  are  questions  which  the  actor- 
managers  will  have  to  answer  sooner  or 
later,  for  the  music  hall  manager  ls  a 
business  man.  not  an  'artist  manager,' 
Bnd  the  lord  chamberlain  has  given  him 
free  trade,  and  be  sure  he  will  know- 
how  to  use  it!" 


Alexander  Sllotl's  remin- 
iscences of  Liszt  contains 
an  account  given  to  him 
in  1884  by  Liszt  of  his  rec- 
onciliation with  Wagner:  "After  the 
marriage  of  Wagner  and  my  daughter  I 
was  for  a  long  time  on  bad  terms  with 
him— so  bad  that  we  never  met.  I  re- 
sisted all  Cosima's  appeals  to  become 
reconciled  to  him.  Then  one  day  I  re- 
ceived a  note  from  Wagner  written  at 
the  local  Inn,  zum  Elephanten.  He 
wrote  to  say  that  he  had  Just  arrived  at 
Weimar  with  his  wife,  and  that  he 
wished  to  make  a  last  effort  at  recon- 
ciliation. He  bagged  me  to  come  and 
make  peace  with  him,  saying  that  he 

would  wait  until  I  went  to  him,  as  he 
dared  not  come  himself.  At  this,  all 
my  real  regard  for  him  seemed  to 
prompt  meT  and  I  decided  to  go.  When 
j  got  there  Wagner  met  me  with  a 
Speech  which  lasted  for  about  20  min- 
utes. It  was  a  speech  I  shall  never  for- 
get. I  was  so  touched  by  it  that  I  for- 
got air  except  the  good  side  lh  him  and 
*  *  »  we  finished  supper  at  6  the  next 
morning,  when  I  was  brought  home 
nearly*  unconscious  from  all  the  cognac  I 


Miss  Blanche  Hamilton  Fox  of  Bos- 
ton has  been  singing  with  success  at 
the  Colon  Theatre,  Mexico.  She  made 
her  debut  there  Jan.  6  as  Leonora  in 
"La  Favorita."  Her  Amneris  was  also  | 
warmly  praised. 

"The  Sleeping  Beauty,"  a  fairy  opera 
In  two  acts,  words  and  music  by  Mrs. 
Florence  Wood  Russell,  formerly  a  well 
known  singer  in  Boston,  was  prodaced 
with  evident  success  "by  children  for 
children"  at  the  Rutland  Opera  House, 
Rutland,  Vt.,  Jan.  24. 

Watkin  Mills,  an  Englishman  who  has 
sung  here  in  oratorio  at  Handel  and 
Haydn  conceits,  made  his  first  appear- 
ance on  the  variety  stage  at  the  Palace, 
London,  early  this  month. 
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Wooden  Overcoats. 

As  the  World  Wogs: 

That  incident  of  Archdeacon  Colley's 
being  carried  about  In  his  ohurch  In 
Stockton,  Warwickshire,  England,  In 
the  coffin  In  which  he '  Intends  to  he 
burled  calls  to  my  mind  the  fact  that 
a  resident  of  Fryeburg.  Me.,  with  whom 
I  was  acquainted,  purchased  the  coffin 
in  which  he  was  buried.  It  not  infrc' 
quently  happens  that  when  I  mention 
this  incident  to  anybody  the  person  to 
whom  It  Is  mentioned  remarks  that  he 
fr  she  has  personally  known  of  an  Inci- 
dent of  the  same  kind,  so  It  srcins  that 
She  buying  of  a  coffin  by  the  person  who 
Is  to  be  buried  in  It  ls  not  eo  rare  as  one 
would  naturally  Imagine.  For  several 
Tears  preceding  the  death  of  Daniel 
Boone  he  had  on  hand,  ready  for  use. 
the  coffin  In  which  he  was  buried.  This 
incident  In  the  life  of  Baone  is  related 
by  several  of  his  biographers— for  ex- 
amples, by  George  Canning  Hill  on  page 
256  of  his  "Daniel  Boone,"  by  Cecil  B. 
Hartley  on  page  330  of  his  "Life  and 
Times  of  Colonel  Daniel  Boone,"  and  by 
John  S.  C.  Abbott  on  page  327  of  his 
"Daniel  Boone";  this  incident  In  the  life 
of  Boone  ls  also  mentioned  In  the  sketch  ' 
of  him  which  is  given  in  "Applctons' 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography," 
the  cyclopaedia  and  the  above-mentioned 
biography  by  Abbott  stating  that  the 
coffin  was  made  by  Bone  himself. 

OBSERVATOR. 
,   Brookline,  Jan.  26, 1912. 

'  Sarah  Bernhardt  for  some  time  slept 
and  read  in  a  coffin  so  that  she  might 
be  accustomed  to  the  last  cloak. 


A  Grim 
Austrian 
Play 

peasant 


"Die  Thurnbacherln,"  by 
the  Austrian,  Rudolf 
Grelnz,  has  been  produced 
In  Berlin.  Moia  married  a 
farmer   and   soon   wearied  of 


him,  for  he  was  a  sick  man.  She  be- 
comes the  mistress  of  Hias,  a  farmhand, 
and  strangles  her  husband.  Her  father- 
in-law  will  not  permit  her  marriage  to 
Hias.  The  farm  should  remain  in  the 
family,  and  she  should  wed  her  dead 
husband's  younger  brother,  Frledl.  She 
not  willing  to  do  this,  but  Frledl /says 
e  saw  the  murder  and  will  not  keep 
1  unless  she  marries  him.  She  re- 
fuses; Frledl-  betrays  her  secret,  and 
the  father-in-law.  in  a  fit  of  rage, 
trangles  her.  This  brutal  plot  is  de- 
eloped  with  great  skill,  it  is  said. 


State  of 
Acting  in 
London 


PROCTOR  HEARD 
ATOPERAHOUSE 

The  program  for  the  concert  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  night  was  ad- 
mirably selected  and  of  unusual  attrac- 
tiveness. George  Proctor  was  greeted 
with  applause  on  his  first  appeararlte 
at  the  concerts.  He  played  the  second 
and  third  movement  of  Grieg's  concerto 
for  the  piano  in  A  minor  and  was  re- 
called again  and  again. 

Mr.  Lankow  reappeared  after  an  ab- 
sence of  several  weeks.  His  aria  from 
"The  Magic  Flute"  and  "Rocco  Stand- 
chen,"  were  beautifully  sung  and  he 
was  compelled  to  grant  an  encore,  sing- 
ing one  of  Paul  Dunbar's  negro  melo- 
dies. 

Seldom  has  the  polonaise  from  "Mig- 
non"  been  sung  as  well  as  Miss  Scot- 
ney  did  It.  The  music  brought  out  the 
wonderful  sweetness  of  her  tones  and 
her  high  notes  were  clear  and  brilliant. 
Miss  Scotney  followed  Mr.  Lankow's 


"Nothing  Like  Leather." 

As  the  "World  Wags: 

For  many  years  two  matters  have 
caused   me  considerable  "worriment." 
First,  the  expression   "there's  nothing 
like  leather."    What  was  its  origin?] 
j  When  did  It  become  proverbial?    Ap- i 
parently  it  was*  unknown  to  John  Hey-  j 
wood  when  he  published  his  Proverbs, 
|  etc.,  in  1562.    Nor  does  there  seem  to  be 
anything  about  It  in  the  Oxford  Diction- 
ary under  the  word  "nothing."    But  un-  I 
der  "leather"  is  this  extract  from  Fen-  j 
ning's   Universal   Spelling  Book,  pub- 
lished In  1762:    "A  currier,  being  pres- 
ent, said  ...  If  you  have  a  Mind  to 
have  the  Town  well  fortified  and  secure, 
take  my  Word,  there  is  Nothing  like 
Leather."    In  the  Massachusetts  Centi- 
nel  of  Feb.  26,  1785,  will  be  found  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"The  project,  of  building  a  bridge  over 
Charles  river  bas  occasioned  a  terrible  clash- 
Ins:  in  opinions.  We  can  compare  It  to 
nothing  better  than  the  fable  In  Aesop  of  a 
town  besieged,  when  upon  a  consultation  of 
its  inhabitants  as  to  the  best  means  for  Its 
defence,  a  Mason  strongly  urged  that  stone 
was  the  best,  a  Carpenter  thought  oak 
much  better,  and  the  fable  says: 
"A  Currier  wiser  than  both  these  together, 
"Says,  try  what  you  will  there's  nothing  like 
leather." 

Clearly  this  is  the  same  fable  alluded 
to  by  Fenning.  How  far  back  can  it 
be  traced?    On  seeing    the  heading, 


"H.  M.  W."  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  quoted  re- 
cently from  the  letter  of  I  example  by  singing  an  encore~lti"Eng' 
correspondent,    "who  ilish. 

The  opening  number  was  the  overture 
to  "Rienzi"  by  the  orchestra,  excellent- 
ly played  as  was  the  closing  number  of 
the  first  part,  the  overture  to  "Le  roi 
d'Ys."  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted.  The 
piano  accompanist  for  Air.  Lankow  was 
Mr.  Strong,  who  played  also  for  Miss 
Scotney  in  her  encore. 

The  operatic  selection  for  the  evening 
was  the  last  act  of  "II  Trovatore,"  with 
Mmes.  Mells  and  Claessens  and  Messrs. 
Gaudenzi,  Polese  and  Giaccone  as  solo- 
ists. Save  for  the  absence  of  scenerv 
and  costumes,  the  act  losses  little  when 


a   correspondent,  "who 
knows  the  London  stage  through  and 
ough  from  the  Inside."    The  corre- 
sponded   wrote:    "Generally  speaking, 
le  actor   today  ls  idle  and  careless, 
id  therefore  a  bad  workman.  Of  course, 
lere  are  a  few  good  actors,  a  sprlnk- 
ng  of  decent  actresses;  but  the  un- 
nished  work  which  today  passes  muster 
ren  in  the  West  end  houses  ls  a  thing 
■>  grieve  over.    Sloth  and  the  vacant 
und  are  killing  the  theatre— that  is,  th  ; 
commercial  theatre."  This  led  "An  Old 
Scholar"  to  write  In  turn:   "One  of  our 


chief  troubles  is  that  the  young  actor,     ',f°rm!,f1  ln  c°nceTl  tor™  ™  glyen  last 

i  night,   when  the  chorus  and  Manrico . 


but 


and  actress  of  today  are  idle,  careless, 
and  consequently  bad  workmen.  Why? 
Because  the  way  on  the  stage  is  made 
too  easy  for  them.  They  are  told  that 
bv  paying  fees  for  a  few  terms  at  an 
academy  of  dramatic  art  they  will  be- 
come full-fledged.  They  pay  their  fees, 
then  they  attend  what  Is  grandiloquently 
called  ln  the  advertisements  'matricula- 
tion,' and  all  they  have  to  do  then  is  tol 

pass   through   various  classes  presided  ZriM.0K'Ph  J^' 08  °f  th6  °r 
over  by  more  or  less  competent  actorsj  cnestra  added  much  to 
arid  actresses,  who  undertake  to  do  the  "~ 
impossible— teach    acting.     Acting    can  Vyi 
never  be  taught— it  can  be  learned  by 
hardworking  experience  only,  and  not 
by  all  even  at  that!  And  where  is  the 
hard  work  to  be  found?    In  the  prov- 
inces"' No;  the  stock  system  is  dead.  In 
London?  Yes;  work  of  a  sort  is  to  he 
fmind.   Certain  managers  employ  pupils 


music   was  sung  off  stage  wtth 
Leonora  in  view  of  the  audience. 

Mme.  Mells  sang  well  and  was  partic- 
ularly pleasing  in  her  duet  with  Mr. 
PoFese,  who  was  ln  excellent  voice.  Mr. 
Gaudenzi  met  with  the  favor  of  the  au- 
dience, especially  in  his  duet  "Home  to 
Our  Mountains,"  with  Mme  Claessens 
singing  Azucena. 


the  music. 


"Nothing  Like  Leather"  ln  this  column 
in  yesterday's  Herald,  I  hoped  that  my 
curiosity  would  be  satisfied;  but  I  was* 
doomed  to  disappointment,  as  nothing 
earlier  than  187C  was  quoted. 

Boot  Legs. 

Second,  exactly  what  is  a  "boot  leg"T 
In  the  Oxford  Dictionary  is  a  quota- 
tion dated  1634:  "For  a  payre  of  Boot- 
iegges  needfull  to  be  used  about  ye 
bells."  In  the  Royal  Gazette,  new  York, 
of  Feb.  7,  1781,  was  this  advertisement: 
"Imported  in  the  Ship  Ruby,  from  Glas- 
gow, •  »  »  Boots  and  Boot  Legs." 
The  most  curious  pair  of  boot-legs 
known  to  the  present  writer  were  made 
not  of  leather  but  of  the  skin  of  an  In- 
dian's legs.  When,  during  the  Sullivan 
campaign,  the  Indians  were  defeated  at 
Newtown  (now  Elmira,  N.  Y.)  on  Aug. 
29,  1779,  the  next  day  Lieut.  William  Bar- 
ton, referring  to  MaJ.  Daniel  Piatt  of 
New  Jersey,  made  this  entry  ln  his  Jour- 
nal: "At  the  request  of  MaJ.  Piatt,  sent 
out  a  party  to  look  for  some  of  the 
dead  Indians— returned  without  finding 
them."  Toward  noon  they  found  them 
and  skinned  two  of  them  from  their 
hips  down  for  boot  legs;  one  pair  for 
the  major  the  other  for  myself."  The 
pair  made  for  Maj.  Piatt  were  last  seen 
in  1792,  but  the  tradition  in  regard  to 
them  has  remained  in  the  Piatt  family. 
Were  boot  legs  a  kind  of  leggings?  This 
would  seem  to  be  the  case  from  what 
Sergt.  Thomas  Roberts  wrote  on  Aug. 
81,  1779:  "This  morning  Our  trupes 
found  2  Indians  and  Skin  thear  Legs  & 
Drest  them  for  Legglns."  CRISPIN. 

Jan.  21,  1912. 

Perhaps  some  book  on  campanology— 
and  there  are  many  of  them— will  throw 
liqht  on  this  subject.  In  Sussex,  Eng- 
land, today,  a  toot  leg  is  a  long  leather 
gaiter  reaching  from  boot  to  thigh. 


Was  It  Egoism? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  mention  of  Goold 
Brown's  "Grammar  of  English  Gram- 
mars," I  should  like  to  inquire  as  to 
your  interpretation  of  the  grammar's 
title.  A  friend  of  mine  who  lived  in 
Lynn,  where  Brown  resided  the  latter 


to  I 

— Jl 
Bible 


tm'n 
of 


the 
tn 
tu- 
nc 
in 


said,  however,  that  he  ha 
■od  that  that  Was  not  In 
ng.  hut  that  by  "Grumm 
'h  firammara"  he  meant  to 

Terlorltyof  the  tliUH-ontltlo<; 
and  ail  other  English  gran 
as  a  person,  ln  speuklng  < 
as  the  book  of  books  rcuoi 
thus  speaking  of  It.'  to  asnert  It 
perlorlty  to  all  other  books.  1 
title  of  Brown's  work  is  thus  to  I 
terpreted.  the  title  must  be  regardeu 
an  embodiment  and  manifestation  of 
egotism  on  his  part,  and  I  should  I  ke 
to  inquire  if  it  Is  generally  understood 
that  by  that  title  he  Intended  to  con- 
vey tho  meaning  which  my  Lynn  friend 
understood  that  he  intended  to  conv  "y 
Boston.  Jan.  26  VERBALIST 

We  have  always  understood  that  the 
I?0"6"  b0<»»«e   the  author 
criticised     the    English    of  preceding 
grammarians  In  their  text  books. 

A  correspondent  interested  In  articles 
about  almanacs  published  in  this  col- 
umn, courteously  sends  to  The  Herald 
an  essay  pn  John  Tulley's  almanacks, 
written  by  Air.  Alfred  B.  Page.  This 
earliest  series  of  American  almanacs 
covering  any  considerable  period  of 
years  was  prepared  by  John  Tulley  of 
Baybrook  Conn.,  and  published  in  Bos- 
ton from  1«S7  to  1702  Inclusive.  There  la 
no  complete  set.  Mr.  Page  says  in  any 
library.  There  is  no  allusion  to  Tulley 
In  Prof.  Kittredge's  "Old  Farmer  and 
His  Almanack."  Allibone  characterizes 
him  as  a  "New  England  astrologer"  ana 
;  says  that  he  died  at  Middletown,  Conn 
in  1701. 


Grapes  and  Gripes. 

The  extracts  given  by  Mr.  Page  from 
these  old  almanacs  are  not  of  great  in- 
terest to  the  general  reader.  In  1E90 
"aqua-antitorminalis"  was  advertised 
as  sold  by  Benjamin  Harris  at  the  Lon- 
don Coffee  House  in  Boston.  "Tormina" 
is  a  polite  name,  Ciceronian  Latin,  for 
the  gripes  or  colic,  and  "torminalls," 
though  not  found  in  Cicero's  complete 
works,  was  used  by  Pliny  and  Ceisus. 
This  Harris,  by  the  way,  was  the  print- 
er and  seller  of  the  almanac  for  1693. 
,  1694  and  1695.  He  also  wrote  poetry.  In 
1694  he  was  "over  against  the  Old-Meet- 
ing House,"  and  ln  1695  he  "removed 
to  the  sign  of  the  Bible  over  against  the 
Blew  Anchor." 

Mr.  Page  might  have  digressed  here 
in  an  entertaining  fashion.  The  original 
"Blew  Anchor"  was  in  Cornhill,  The 
rooms  were  designated  as  the  "Green 
Dragon,"  the  "Anchor  and  Castle 
Chamber,"  tho  "Rose  and  Sun  Low 
Room,"  etc.  Members  of  the  govern- 
ment. Juries  and  the  clergy  when  sum- 
moned Into  synod  found  lodgings,  food 
and  drink  "at  this  tavern."  Mr.  Drake 
notes  an  election  dinner  given  in  1769 
There  were  204  dinners,  72  bottles  of 
madeira,  28  of  Lisbon,  10  of  claret,  17 
of  port,  lg  of  porter,  50  double  bowls  of 
punch,  also  cider.  The  double  bowl 
held  two  quart?. 

Where  was  the  London  Coffee  House? 


Weather  Wise. 

The  almanac  for  1702  waa  entitled : 
"Tulley's  Farewel."  and  the  title  page' 
Mated  that  he  died  as  he  was  finishing 
(it  and  so  left  it  as  his  last  legacy  to  his 
countrymen.  Here  are  the  prognostica- 
tions for  January  of  that  year:  "Cold 
enough.  The  cold  Strengthens  many 
Heels  tript  up  Frequent  Snows  about 
this  time  Need  of  a  Fire  Snow  upon 
Snow  Norwesters  Keen  Twil  freeze 
ry  the  Fire  side  Pitty  the  poor  Too 
many  stay  at  Home  (this  entry  is 
against  Sunday)  Fair  in  some  places, 
Cold  in  all.   Over  Shoe  and  Boots." 

In  1700  there  were  "Natural  Prog- 
nostics for  the  Judgment  of  the  Wea- 
ther." Here  is  an  example:  "Water 
Fowls  (as  Sea-gulls,  More-hens,  etc.1 
when  they  flock  and  fly  togetiier  from 
the  Sea  towards  the  shores;  and  con- 
trary-wise, Landbirds  (as  Crows,  Swal- 
lows, etc.)  when  they  fly  from  the  Lands 
to  the  waters,  and  beat  the  waters  with 

their  wings,  doe   fore-shew  Rain  and 

Wind." 

A  Modest  Request. 

The  librarian  of  the  public  library  in 
a  far  western  city  sends  to  The  Herald 
a  copy  of  a  letter  received  early  this 

month: 

Dear  :    Pardon  this  Intrusion 

upon  your  time,  but  seeing  your  like- 
ness in  a  magazine  and  reading  some 
of  your  articles  prompts  me  to-  ask  a 
t'Livor  of  you  and  it  Is  If  you  will  please 
write  me  a  short  article  on  "The  Nov- 
els of  Maurice  Hewlett."  I  know  you 
will  think  me  very  presumptuous,  hut 
it  will  be  no  exertion  for  you  and  will 
be  granting  a  great  favor.  I  don't  be- 
lieve you  want  to  be  paid  for  every 
article,  do  you,  when  you  will  be  con- 
ferring such  a  favor?  Your  countenance 
appeals  to  me  and  so  I  write  asking 
this  favor.    I  have  access  tn  so  few  of 


8 


care  for  him 
Ite  a  task  to 


been' "told 


as  a  comedian;  last  night  But  i  No' the  FerKUf"  ln  ri 
comoalan  was  wholly  revealed.  Land.     The  cast 

"~"l>rmanco   was    not   too   pro-  Rlr  Anthony  Merry 
farcical. 


■nee  Hati'l.vhl. 
Jmvlrt  Tndtl 


o  a  task  to,  comoalan  w 

our  literary  His  perfo. ,., 

ally  fts  I  am  lesque.  not  farcical.    It  was  a  remark-  C,ntf nf-v £ ' '/Mlis fiw»«i 

hnve  hud  jo  able  portrattire  of  a  character,  a  char-  sTiw  \fVKeuii  ..Beatrice  Noyei 

ahoA  a  HIM  *oter  made  clear  In  #onr  and  In  action.  so,       sr-rkiV.'.".'.  ••'  \*}*)\  "C 

■on  can  write  His   Interpretation    of    th*  "Calumny"  Mrs.  sparkle  fficl  Mr^ 

t  or  two  on  aria  was  a  tine  example  of  Infinite  cave  A».™n_  1,\"ri'i:^ """"ILowaii  Sherman 


'The  Prodiiit  of  the  Mill"  Given 
Its  First  Performance 
on  Any  Stage. 


...  infinite  cave  A»™ 
dease  do  eo.  as  long,  dry  «n  the  expression  o:  detail.  Voice,  the 
o  tires  phrasing,  the  facial  play  and  the  ges- 
t  my  request  and  you  will  ture  all  gave  point  and  significance, 
a  great  favor  on,  Youra  But  the  art  of  this  excellent  actor  was 
 .  **en  as  well  in  his  management  of  the 


King  Gambrlnus. 

Let  the  learned  argue  in  Paris  whether 
Gambrlnus  were  Jean  Primus,  Duke  of 
Brabant,  or  really  a  King  of  Flanders 
and  Brabant;  It  matters  little;  he  surely 
was  not  the  Inventor  of  beer,  for  beer 
was  known  to  the  ancient  Egyptians  and 
Herodotus  mentions  It  ln  "The  Boatman 
of  the  Nile,"  in  Lane's  time  drank  an 
Intoxicating  beet-  known  as  "boozeh" 
or  "boosah."  It  would  seem  as  though 
there  might  be  a  connection  between 
this  word  and  our  "booze,"  but  Dr. 
Murray  regards  the  latter  as  a  variant 
of  "bouse."  tvhleh  comes  from  a  Dutch 
or  German  source— compare  the  Ger- 
man "bus."  a  blow-up  condition,  tu- 
midity." A  most  exhaustive  history  of 
beer  and  brewing  from  the  earliest  time 
to  his  own  period  Is  found  In  an  opinion 

,  handed  down  by  Chancellor  Reuben  H. 

[Walforth  and  published  in  either  Paige's 

lor  Barbour's  Reports. 

There  Is  no  dispute,  however,  about  the 
courage  of  Gambrlnus;  he  drank  Bel- 
gian beer. 


dialogue,  In  the  ensembles,  ln  his  very 
walk  and  postures.  This  Basllto  was 
not  merely  an  amusing  person;  his 
malice,  greed  and  hypocrisy  were  al- 
most sinister.  Truly  an  uncommonly 
artistic  Impersonation. 

And  as  the  whole  performance  was 
spirited,  no  wonder  that  the  very  large 
audience  was  In  holiday  humor. 

Tonight  Maeterllnok's  play,  "Pelleas 
et  Melisande,"  will  be  performed  with 
Gabriel  Faure's  incidental  music,  and 
Mme.  Leblanc-Maeterllnck  will  make 
her  last  appearance  on  the  stage  of  the 
Boston  Opera  House. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  per-f 
formance  in  Boston  of  "The  Boss,"  by>| 
Edward  Sheldon. 


Known  by  Its  Smell. 

It  has  been  said  that  every  large  city 
has  Its  own  peculiar  smell.    In  Burmah 
this  smell    Is    that    of    spicy  garlic. 
Ispahan  Is  Identified  by  the  perfume  of 
roses.    Throughout  India  there  is  the 
reck  of  pungent  and  burning  horse  dung. 
Burning  peat  tells  you  you  are  ln  Ire- 
land.   The  special  smell  of  Paris  la 
coke.  Approaching  Munich,  the  traveler 
I  smells  beer  and  smiles  and  rubs  his 
I  hands  ln  glee.    St.  Petersburg  smells 
i  like  old  boots  or  any  long  worn  leather. 
I  There  Is  much  material  for  a  chapter  in 
csphresiology.    What  is  the  Identifying 
I  smell  of  Boston? 

BARBER  GIVEN 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Rosslnl's 
"Barber  of  Seville."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

Boslna  Mme.  Tetrazzinl 

Bertha  Miss  Leveronl 

Coute  Almavlva  Mr.  Constantino 

Figaro  Mr.  Fornart 

Dottor  Bartolo.  Mr.  Tavecebla 

Basllio  Mr.  Mareoux 

Fiorello  Mr.  Pulcinl 

IVCfflclale  Mr.  Olaccone 

When  a  parasite  ln  Paris  assured  Ros- 
sini that  his  operas  would  live  forever, 
tho  old  master  shook  his  head  and  an- 
swered,  "No."    He  then   said:  "My 
•Barber*  will  live  for  many  years.  Two 
acts  of  my  'William  Tell*  may  live  for 
a  time,  and  I  wish  I  could  believe  that 
the  last  act  of  'Othello'  will  be  remem-  I 
bered.      His     "Barber"     will     be  100 
years  old  in  1916  and  It  bids  fair  to  be 
at  least  150  years  old.  The  music  is  won- 
derfully fresh;  the  comedy  is  amusing; 
nor  does  the  success  of  the  opera  de- 
pend upon  a  brilliant  soprano.  _  We  have 
all  seen  many  Rosinas,  famous  prima 
donnas,  good  all  round  and  useful  sing- 
ers, sopranos  that  were  even  mediocre, 
and  yet  if  the  ensemble  were  only  fair 
the   enjoyment   of   the   audience  was 
great.  A  poor  performance  cannot  whol- 
ly dampen  the  spirit  of  the  music. 
,      The  performance  last  night  was  capi- 
|  tal  In  many  ways.      Mme.  Tetrazzinl 
was  ln  much  better  voice  than  on  for- 
mer occasions  tlrajfceason.    She  recited 
the  dialogue  arcHly,   and  with  comic 
force;  she  sang  the  florid  music  bril- 
liantly.   In   the  lesson   scene  she  was 
generous  and  her  generosity  grew  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  audience.  After 
the    variations    on   "The   Carnival  of 
Venice,"  she  sang  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer"  in  English,  and  the  hearers 
:  were  not  satisfied   until  she  sang  the 
air  again.      When  she  was  with  the 
J   Manhattan  Opera  Company  at  the  Bos- 
1  -  ton  Theatre,  she  showed  ln  "The  Daugh- 
i   ter  of  the  Regiment"  that  she  had  the 
!   comedian's  art,  and  last  night  she  was 

often  amusing. 
I       It  might  be  said  that  Roslna  was  a 
high  bred  coquette,  a  woman  of  natural 
,    refinement  who  might  be  well  a  count- 
ess. Now  the  Rosina  of  Mme.  Tetrazzinl 
was  anything  but  high-bred.    She  was 
<   now. a  romp,  and  now  a  spoiled  child. 
"  I  It  la  not  necessary  to  insist  on  this 
point.  fno'JKli    to   say   that  her 

concept. on  of  the  part  was  interesting, 
although  It  lacked  distinction. 
Mr.  Fornari  was  as  voluble  as  ever; 
1  [Mr.  Constantino  sang  the  florid  music 
Iwi'h  the  requisite  u?sh  ar.l  lightness, 
I  and  Mr.  Tavecchia  repeated  his  admir- 
}.  table  performance  of  Doctor  Bartolo. 

The  Basil.o  of  Mr.  Mareoux  was  long 
I'  y  be  remembered.  Every  comedian  is 
l<  *-that  he  could  play  Hamlet  If  he 
B 'V    ifihad  the  opportunity,  and  It  has 


James  Grlswold  -  »?^  ir?iiv  £™JLR,™ 

Donald  Orlswold   Mr.  Felix  Kremoa. 

Emily  Qrtowold  \¥^J2^%J™% 

M  itchell  -  "J-  Wi 

La wrence  Duncan  .Mr.  Ken nrtli  H 111 

Michael  R.  Began  Mr.  nolhrook  Bllnn 

Davis  !T.  Mt.  Eugene  Shakespeare 

Mra  Cuviar  Miss  Ruth  Benaoa 

oltea ..l...  ..  .Mr.  JoHn  Troughtom 

"Porto" 'MeOoyi      "  .Mr.  H.  A.  La  Motte, 

Scaalan  7    Mr.  Wllmer  Dame 

ArchblshoP"SuiilTan...MT.  Thomas  J.  McGrane 
Mr  Sheldon,  when  he  wrote  "Salva- 
ton  Nell,"  gratified  those  who  bellfve 
correctly  that  American  life  and  man- 
ners furnish  abundant  material  to  the 
dramatist  with  a  serious  purpose.  As 
showing  also  that  the  drama  ln  this 
country  can  find  better  expression  ln  Is- 
sues of  characteristically  national  im- 
port, than  in  abstract  moralizations  con- 
cerning those  elements  of  life  which,  If 
they  exist  at  all,  exist  with  catholicity 
everywhere,  the  play  merited  commen- 
dable approval.  In  matters  of  dramatic 
composition,  however,  it  failed  ln  the 
unity  and  compactness  which  are  the 
essentials  of  correct  structure. 

"The  Nigger,"  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  result  either  of  Imagination 
or  of  a  flagrant  misapprehension  of 
conditions  in  the  south.  Little  fault, 
however,  could  be  found  with  its  tech- 
nical structure,  clearly  conceived  and 
rigidly  applied  by  the  author. 

There  was  hope,  then,  that  Mr.  Shel- 
don In  his  third  play  would  combine 
with  happy  result  the  successful  ele- 
ments of  his  first  ventures.  The  antici- 
pation was  in  a  measure  realized.  "The 
Boss,"  in  matters  of  construction,  is 
no  less  meritorious  than  "The  Nigger, 
and  betrays  much  of  that  faculty  for 
observation   which   the   author  man! 
fested  in  "Salvation  Nell." 
The  action  of  the  play,  from  the  rise 
I  of  the  curtain,  progresses  with  impel! 
lng  rapidity,  and  notbing  episodical,  ex 
ceptlng  perhaps  the  unnecessary  'ntroH 
ductlon  of  Mrs.  Cuyler  in  the  second 
act    hinders   the    accelerated  developj 
ment  of  the  story.    Indeed,  the  play, 
moves  so  fast  that,  despite  its  four  acts 
the  motive  for  the  action  of  several  ol 
the  characters  Is  not  made  clear.  Thus 
there   must  be  speculation  concerning 
the    discussion   between    Michael  anq 
Donald  after  the  effected  compromise  ir, 
the  first  act.    The  audience  further, 
more,  Is  left  to  draw  its  own  Inferences 
concerning  the  very  sudden  transforma. 
Hon  of  Emily  in  the  last  act  1 
However  It  is  common  knowledge  thatt 
fourth  act's  are  bugbears  of  the  dram- 
atist   Still,  rapidity  of  action  must  hel 
made  subservient  to  casual  connection 
in  matters  of  dramatic  composition  and 
the  crank  that  hoists  the  god  must  not 
revolve  too  quickly  In  the  machine. 

The  Play,  ostensibly,  presents  one  as- 
pect of  the  danger  to  which  the  Ideal  of 
a  sentimental  social  worker  may  lead  the 
devotee.  Michael  Regan  was  born  on  | 
the  top  fidor  of  a  bar  and  by  heredity 
and  environment  is  commonplace  and 
unscrupulous.  He  has  become  success- 
ful when  Grlswold,  nis  counterpart  in  ] 
bearing  but  not  in  morals,  meets  with  , 

reEmlly3"  a  blind  enthusiast  ln  the  creed 
of  aesthetic  social  workers.  Is  willing  to 
sacrifice  all  forms  of  self-respect  *nd 
marrv  Regan,  who  ln  consideration  of 
SeTpoifs  will  assist  Grlswold,  the  father 
of  the  girl,  ln  his  financial  straits.  The 
bargain  Is*  effected.  Whereupon  ecce 
"The  Iron  Master"  of  Ohnet  for  the 
acts  that  ensue.  Regan  is  not  so  bad 
as  he  seems,  and  Emily  Is  transformed. 

Despite  abounding  conventions  In  the 
development  of  the  characters,  an  arti- 
ficial alternation  of  pathos  and  comedy 
Mr  Sheldon  has  written  a  play  well 
calculated  to  interest.  He  has  made 
much  progress  In  the  phrasing  of  dia- 
logue There  Is  dash  and  go  about  it, 
and  some  crust  of  reality  in  what  it 

8UMr°rtHolbrook  Bllnn.  be  It  "bromldl- 
pallv"  said,  has  never  found  a  more 
compensating  part.  He  fairly  revels  In 
the  perv  erted  vernacular  allotted  to  him 
in  addition  there  is  opportunity  for 
forcible  characterization  and  this  he  ac. 
complies  by  direct  and  uncompromis- 
fn™ methods.  Miss  Fealy  was  competent 
In  her  lighter  moods.  She  scarcely  finds 
sufficient  depth  to  master'  the  .ItuaHons 
«f  the  second  and  third  acts.  Mr, 
Krembs  waT  constanHy.  Indistinct  in 
Enunciation.  The  play  waa  adequately 
mounted.  .   -•        '  '  y  ita"frl 


Jam."  Madiaou'  V.'.".*.".'.'.'.'.'.' '.  '■  ".Swell  <Sherma 
Fn«  Fcrrir  .  ..  .... . . .  ■  .Lillian  Thacher 

SS>  Tn'/ela  Merry: ! !  IBwne.  Kgnej 

Vrou  van  Barcke  rirt  Hnrlheri 

Tranko  Van  Berckel  Carl  uarroerg 

"The  First  Lady  in  the  Land"  Illus- 
trates that  a  very  slight  pieoe  of  dra- 
matlo  cookery  can  get  a  lukewarm  suc- 
cess If  only  the  necessary  flavoring  of 
a  winsome  personality  and  a  little  body 
of  good  masculine  acting  be  whipped 
up  into  the  mixture.    Last  night  Miss 
Elsie  Ferguson  was  found  undoubtedly 
charming     About  the  solid  excellence 
and  the  even  control  over  the  elements 
of  his  art  shown  by  Mr.  Perry  there 
can  be  no  question.    His  gelation  of 
•.he  character  of  Aaron  Burr  offered  the 
one   stout   thread   of   continuity  that 
runs  through  the  piece.  . 

Had  Miss  Ferguson's  exercise  of  her 
own  natural  endowments  and  training 
in  stage  captivations  been  left  alone, 
with  Mr.  Perry's  ability  to  outline  and 
Intensify  a  dramatic  situation,  we 
should  have  had  a  simple,  moving  story 
of  the  romantic  rake  moved  to  sincerity 
by  a  "wise"  virgin's  understanding  or 
;  him  Mr.  Sherman's  well  portrayed 
James  Madison  would  have  been  an  in- 
tegral part  In  the  action. 

Had  the  author  seen  fit  to  attempt  a 
straightforward  presentation  of  a  plaus- 
ible Plot,  we  would  have  found  that 
these  three  persons  fell  Into  step  with 
It.    And  they  could  have  carried  it  to 
a  stirring  and  important   finale  The 
accessories  would  have  been  merely  a 
needed  background  and  would  not  have 
obscured  the  unfolding  of  human  emo- 
tions by  a  constant  interjection  of  ir- 
relevant ,  "cracks"  and  "gags"  of  one 
sort  or  another.  , 
A  simple  story  lies  at  the  basis  of 
"The  First  Lady  in  the  Land.  Dolly 
Todd  as  we  can  learn  from  history,  was 
an  attractive  widow  who  captivated  not 
only  the  semi-outlaw  Aaron  Burr  but 
aiso  the  prim,  orthodox  young ;  state^ 
man  James  Madison     Burr  s  ambition 
and  natural  fire  outstrip  him    so  that 


CASTLE  F^TTAUB  THEATRIC  "The 
Product  of  tho  MlhV  by  Elizabeth  A. 
McFadden.  The  principals  ln  the  cast: 
Henry  C*nnan.  a  m}U  ■ owner. . . .  Mr.  John  Craig 
Slmoa  JJrty,  hi,  haltbrothtr^.  .f; 
Was  Bate.,  a  nnrse... .Miss  Mabel 

In  Its  first  performance  on  any  stage, 
"The  Product  of  the  Mill,"  this  year  ■ 
$260  Harvard-Radcllffe   prize  play  by 
Elizabeth  A.    McFadden  of   Radcllffe, , 
clutched  the  heartstrings  of  an  audience  J 
that  crowded  the  Castle  Square  thea- 
tre last  night,  and  won  a  reception  that 
gratified  Ms  talented  author,  as  well  as 
John  Craig,  whose  company  produced  It; 
Mary  Toung.  the  leading  lady,  and  the 
l  other  members  of  the  cast.     At  the . 
close  of  the  third  act  the  principal  per- 
formers  responded  to  curtain  calls  last- 
ing many  minutes.    William  Parke,  who 
assisted  Mr.  .Craig  In  Producing  the  play 
predicted  that  Miss  McFadden  s  fame 
would  not  be  confined  to  New  England 
and  went  so  far  as  to  say  that  it  would 
be  worldwide.  . . 

Each  member  thanked  the  author  for 
the  privilege  of  being  able  to  Interpret 
her  lines.  Miss  McFadden  was  pre- 
sented to  the  audience  by  Mr.  Lraig— 
oowed  a  shy  response  to  a  thunderous 
welcome,  and  retired  with  a  bouquet 
sent  to  ber  through  "Skmny  H'nks 
the  lost  boy,  upon  whom  the  plot  centres. 
Bouqets  were  sent  up  from  the  audience 
for  each  of  the  principals  In  the  cast 

The  play  will  be  presented  through- 
out this  week  and  next.  

The  "Product  of  the  Mill"  Is  the  sec- 
ond play  by  a  Radcllffe  girl  to  win  the 
annual  $250  prize  offered  by  J°h»  C'al« 
of  the  Castle  Square  Theatre  to  students 
at  Harvard  and  Radcllffe,  the  first  prise 
offered  having  been  won  last  year  with 
"The  End  of  the  Bridge."  by  Miss  Flor- 
ence Lincoln.  Miss  McFadden' s  Produc- 
tion Is  on  the  whole  a  sad  play,  but  it 
is  powerful.  Bits  of  bright  humor  re- 
lieve the  tense  situations  and  bring  a 
slackening  of  tightened  heartstrings.  It 
is  the  story  of  a  kidnapped  five-year-old 
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they  a£ ^ade^e  considers  them  to  be 
Plunders  and  therefore,  as  Talleyrand 
thought  before  him,  worse  even  than 
crimfs  Dolly  Todd  allies  ^'f  ™th 
this  cynicism  far  enough  «  Je' 
hand  to  the  stupider  man  of  the  two,  a 
rTn  whose  commonplaceness  leads  him 
not  into  glorious  failures,  but  Into 
quieter  successes.  That  is  jail.  This 
storv  could  have  been  made  profoundly 
human  and  vibrant  with  a  certain  sim- 
STbut  sweeping  intensity  had  the  an- 
ihor  go  willed. 

The? voices,'  walk  and  manners  of  the 
crowd  of  diplomats,  ladles  and  distin- 
guished     citizens      that  continually, 
flogged  and  hampered    the  unfolding 
germ  of  the  drama  failed  utterly  to  re- 
construct the  stiff  and  stately  deport- 
ment of  the  "good  old  days"  of  the 
early  eighteen  hundreds.  The  stage  set- 
tings   harmonized    with   the  historical 
retrospect,  but  the  people  that  moved 
in  front  of  them  and  evoked  laughter 
bv  half-hidden     modern  topics  of  hu- 
mor, destroyed  the  Illusion.   "I  will  put 
you  next',  is  hardly  a  reminiscence .  _of 
ihe  courtly  days  of  yoro  when  ladles 
said  "damme"  most  delicately,  and  peo- 
ple were  "apprized"  of  one  another's  ar- 
rivals.   Mr.  Hartberg  and  Mlsr.  Brook, 
for  instance,  had  vaudeville  parts.  Miss 
Thacher  carried  off  a  talkative  female 
very  cleverly,  but  the  wit  of  her  blun-  | 
derbuss  truth-telling  too  often  hindered 
the  recurrence  of  the  moving  moments 
that  the   audience   learned   to  expect 
whenever  any  two,  or  all  three,  of  Miss  I 
Ferguson,  Mr.  Perry  or  Mr.  Sherman 
were  left  alone  on  the  stage. 

Had  there  been  more  of  these  mo- 
ments and  had  they  been  more  closely 
knitted  into  an  emoUonal  chain,  the 
ent-act  applause  had  been  longer  and 
"The  First  Lady  In  the  Land"  would 
have  been  an  Interesting  play  rather 
,than  an  entertaining  souffle,  cooked  up 
from  history  books  and  memoirs. 

Alia  Nazlmova  will  be  the  next  star 
!to  come  to  the  Hollls  Street  Theatre, 
and  a  week  from  Monday  she  will  ap- 
pear there  In  "The  Marionettes,"  now 
nearlng  the  close  of  the  engagement  at 
the  Lyceum  Theatre,  New  York. 

THE  FORTUNE  HUNTER 

AT  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Miss  Luckett's  Acting  One  of  Chief 
Features  of  the  Performance. 

BOSTON  THEATRE— Wlnchell  Smith's 
comedy,  "The  Fortune  Hunter."  The 

Nathaniel  Puncan  ...Will  Demlng 

Henrv  Kell  ,gg  .   Curtis  Benton 

Sam^r^ara     be  drogglat.. . .Forrest  Robinson 

Mr  Lockwo"  !.  ,he  banker  Charles  Fisher 

Tracey  Tanner,  the  liveryman's  son.^ — ,eUon 

Pete  Willing,  the  deputy  W^-^^agfl 
Charles  Sporty,  the  dramntl..  .  Charles  O-osby 
josle  Lockwood.  the  t*^Va"rf"craTes 
the   drugglafs  gjjjj 
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ther's  half-brother.  On  Christmas  eve 
he  is  stolen,  after  his  father  has  played 
Santa  Claus,  with  a  bright  tree  as  an 
accessory,  and  after  his  mother  haa 
crooned  him  to  sleep. 

On  Christmas  eve  nine  years  later  the 
distracted  mother,  on  the  verge  of  n- 
sanity  after  a  countrywide  search  with 
her  husband  for  the  child,  learns  from 
her  new  nurse  of  a  child  resembling, 
hers  left  alone  by  the  death  In  the 
South  of  a  man  identified  by  the  nurse 
as  the  kidnapper.  Overwhelming  moth- 
erly love  takes  the  heartbroken  woman  | 
on  a  secret  search  through  the  SouHu 
She  finds  the  child  working  as  a  slave 
in  a  cotton  mill  owned  by  her  husband. 
W8%  weak  and  ragged  the  boy  to 
ground  in  a  loom  on  the  day  she  first 
<fesl<t  he  may  be  her  son. 

She  bea™  him  to  the  pitiful  cabin  be 
rails  home,  where  a  brutish  "depend- 
ent parent,"  who  has  secured  Possesion 
"  tne  boy  after  tbe  kidnapper  s  death 
was  him  ln  bondage.  A  broomsticK 
horned  with  frowsy  odds  and  ends 
Stands  in  a  corner,  for  it  Is  Christmas 
aSSn  The  boy  raves  in  delirium  while 
h£T  taskm^ter  drops  words  that  reveal 
the  identitV  of  the  child.  Ja 
^Mother  love  spreads  a  halo  over  the 
child  that  astounds  the  brute  and  the  , 
woman  drives  him  out.  She  clasps  the 
w  in  her  arms  and  croons  the  old 
Stoeo  song.  The  boy  rises  In  wonder 
anl  ga  °Ps1  "The  tree,  the  song;  I  'mem.  | 

*  It  5°tne  anti-climax.  The  hushed  au-  1 
dlence  remains  silent. 

It  is  all  too  solemn  for  applause.  The 
curtain  drops  and  the  audience  files  out 

8lJohn  Craig  as  Henry  Carman  and  Miss 
Mav  Toung  as  Ruth  Carman  carry  the 
audience  through  all  the  anguish  of 
heartbroken  parents.  "Skinny  Hinks  | 
(Miss  Henrietta  McDannel)  as  the  lost! 
boy  Is  quaintly  humorous  from  the  mo- 
ment  she  says  "I've  got  a  friend  I 
took  a  can  off  his  tail  last  summer,  to 
the  other  extreme,  where  she  says  sing- 
ing angels  "is  a  kind  of  bird."  Even  the 
"villains"  have  their  humor. 

MAKES  DECIDED  HIT  IN 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Eddie  Ross  Wins  Honors — Princess 
Rajah  Back — Other  Acts. 
Holding  no  conspicuous  place  upon  the 
program,  yet  easily  making  the  biggest 
hit  of  the  bill,  Eddie  Ross,  a  blackface 
comedian  and  banjolst 1  of  the  olden 
school,  is  playing  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week  for  the  first  tinie.  But  it  will 
hardly  be  the  last  Ross  is  as  clever 
as  he  is  dusky  and  has  a  story  about 
his  family,  his  brothers  and  his  other 
sisters  that  Is  brand  new,  Instead  of 
being  old  and  own-done.  And  when  It 
comes  to  the  banjo  and  the  pleying 
thereon,  he  is  equal  to  the  occasion.  At 
both  performances  yesterday  he  was 
called  back  avaln  and  again,  made  to 
sing  and  to  piay  and  to  whistle,  until 
it  seemed  a?  though  his  supply  of  fun 
and  frolic  would  be  exhausted. 

Bert  Leslie,  with  a  full  line  <i(  up-to- 
the-minute    slang— a    cornjnodtty  that 
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(       j        °  gears'  ton;    ■  :'  Kurope,  dur- 
ing rthleh  she  did  her  Cloopatr*  and 
r  Arabian  chair  dance  before  aeveral 
"ownjed  heads  and  others,  la  the  head- 
liner  of  this  week.    Her  costumes  arc 
an  new  and  duly  abbreviated,  while  her 
dancing  possesses  a  certain  weirdness 
not  a  little  augmentc  \  by  the  abandon 
with  which  shej  handles  a  large  and  i 
vicious  looking;  snake  In  the  Cleopatra 
dance,  finally  permit tin g  it  to  give  her  | 
a  sting  in  the  breast,  from  which  she  | 
as  Cleopatra  eventually  dies. 

1'ay,  two  Coleys  &  Fay,  as  the  pro- 
gram had  it,  preserit  a  little  minstrel 
show  and  musical  entertainment  of  their 
own,   Introducing  several  clever  novel- 
ties and  much  good  singing.  Then  there 
js  William  Gould,  assisted  by  Belle  Ash-  j 
l.vn,  in  some  snfkrt  songs  and  cheery  I 
chatter,  who  have  a  very  pretty  little  1 
sketch  that  went  well  yesterday.    The  j 
rest  of  the  program  is  made  up  of  Diers 
&  Howard,  acrobatic  clowns;  Mae  and 
Belle  Connolly,  In  songs  and  dances,  and 
Leon  an<|  the  Adeline  sisters  in  a  Jug- 
gling sketch.    The  concluding  number , 
Is  presented  by  four  Japanese  acrobats 
and  hand-balancers— the  Tshakura  Broth- 1 
ers— who  do  a  lot  of  difficult  feats  and 
get  about  gracefully  and  rapidly  upon 
their  hands. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE.  "McFad- 
den's  Flats"  by  Thomas  R.  Grady.  The 

cast: 

Timothy  McFadden.  Jack  Lamps 

Jacob  Baumrardner  Lew  F.  Lederer 

Terrance  McSwatt..  Jack  Davis 

Bill  Kerrigan  Edward  James 

Dooly  Qrant  Allmen 

Prof.  Slapp  M.  J.  Joyce 

Mary  Ellen  Murphy  Dixie  Norton 

Widow  Murphy.  .  Cora  Proctor 

Floule  Milllonbuck*  Celeste  Ritchie 

Alex  Jerry  D.  Sullivan 

George  Tommle  Wiener 


SHUBERT     THEATRE— Revlcal  of 

Gilbert    and    Sullivan's    comio  opera, 

*'H.  M.  S.  Pinafore."    The  cast: 

Sir  Joseph  Porter.  Wm.  T.  Carletqn 

Capt.  Corcoran.  .fjeo.  J.  MacFarlane 

Ralph  Rackstraw  t... Arthur  Aldrldge 

Dick  Deadeye.  De  Wolf  Hopper 

Bill  Bobstay.  .  .  Eugene  Cowles 

Bob  Beckett  .Robert  Davles 

Josephine  ,  Mabel  Weeks 

Little  Buttercup.  Viola  Gillette 

Hebe  Marguerite  Hobart 

J/Uv  V.    <cl  I  ^ 

PELLEAS  DRAMA  I 
GIVEN  IN  FRENCH 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Maeter- 
linck's drama  "Pelleas  et  Melisande." 

Mellsande  Mine.  Leblaoc-MaeterliDcb 

Genevieve  Mme.  D'Olige 

Pelleas  Rene  Manpre 

Golaud.  Jean  Durozat 

Arkel  Jean  Duval 

I*  Petit  Ynlold.  Rbery 

Va  Medeciu  D.'.  Leo 

Maeterlinck's  drama  was  performed  In 
French  for  the  first  time  In  Boston  last 
evening.  It  was  produced  here  In  English 
April  12,  1902,  when  Mrs.  Patrick  Camp- 
bell took  the  part  of  Melisande  and  that 
excellent  actor  Mr.  George  Arllss  took 
the  part  of  an  old  servant.  Gabriel 
Faure's  music  to  the  drama  written  for 
Mrs.  Patrick  Campbell's  production  In 
London  was  then  played.  •  Last  nlglit 
Mr.  Caplet  conducted  the  orchestra. 

When  Mme.  Duse  or  Miml  Aguglia 
plays  the  part  of  Santuzza  in  Verga's 
Cavallerla  Rtisticana"  there  Is  no 
thought  of  Mascagni's  music.  He  that 
has  heard  Debussy's  opera  cannot  see  a 
performance  of  Maeterlinck's  drama 
without  missing  Debussy's  music.  With- 
out this  music  the  characters  seem 
creatures  of  earth;  the  baldness  of  cer- 
tain pages  of  the  dialogue  approaches 
triviality;  the  expression  of  emotion  is 
too  often  matter  of  fact.  The  actress 
may  say  to  Melisande  with  longing  in 
her  tones,  "Oh!  pourquoi  partez-vous?" 
but  the  full  meaning  of  the  question  is 
revealed  only  in  the  haunting  music 
that  Debussy  dreamed  for  the  scene. 
Arkel  may  exclaim  as  the  soul  of  com- 
passion, "Si  j'etais  Dleu,  J'aurais  pltle 
du  coeur  des  hommes,"  ar.d  though  he 
may  be  as  eloquent  as  Mr.  Duval  repre- 
sented him  last  night,  Debussy's  music 
gives  emphasis  to  the  majesty  of  tne 
speech. 

The  drama  was  fortunate  In  that  it 
waa  produced  with  the  stage  settings 
I  and]  the  beautiful  effects  of  light  at 
the1  Boston  Opera  House,  but  the  size 
of  this  theatre  was  necessarily  injuri- 
ous]. "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  is  a  play 
fori*  theatre  no  larger  than  the  Park. 
I  1(1  is  not  necessary  to  speak  of  the 
'drdma  itself.  Nearly  every  one  tnter- 
iestTed  in  the  theatre  has  read  it;  opera- 
!«olrs  are  familiar  with  It;  it  has  been 
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mallHt  and  composer.  When  the  play 
Is  read  Its  beauty  remains  -the  same. 
[When  It  Is  acted  the  musto  Is  ns  the  in- 
dispensable complement.  The  libretto 
'with  the  music  Is  the  grsslter  play. 
!  Nor  Is  It  neoessary  to  speak  at  length 
(concerning  Mme.  Leblanc-Maoterllntk  s 
impersonation  of  Mellsande.  which  as 
jfar  as  conception,  gestures  and  attitudes 
are  concerned,  remained  practically  the. 
tame.  In  the  drama  as  In  the  opera 
there  was  much  that  seemed  artificial 
lin  her  characterization,  and  the  sin- 
cerity of  the  woman  in  maintaining  art- 
ificiality brought  the  Inevitable  reproach 
of  insincerity.  Yet  there  were  fine  mo- 
ments In  her  performance,  as  In  the 
scene  where  Oolaud  Is  lying  oil  his  bod, 
and  in  the  first  scene  of  the  third  act. 
which  Is  unfortunately  omitted  in  the 
opera,  the  scene  between  the  lovers  and 
Ynlold  with  the  arrival  of  Golaud.  It 
may  also  be  said  that  Mme.  Leblano- 
Maeterllnck  acted  In  the  love  scene  with 
the  death  of  Pelleas  with  more  passion- 
ate abandon  than  she  did  In  the  operatic 
version,  and  was  emotional  in  the  final 
scene,  which  Is  one  of  the  most  moving 
known  to  the  stage. 

Mr.  Maupre  gave  a  carefully  composed 
Impersonation  of  Pelleas.  one  character- 
ized by  a  crescendo  and  explosion  of 
passion,  as  though  a  figure  had  left  the 
tapestry,  been  vitalized,  and  finally  be- 
came a  mortal  with  the  emotions  and 
longings  pertaining  to  humanity. 

Mr.  Durozafs  Golaud  was  sharply 
characterized.  The  actor  brought  out 
the  natural  tenderness  of  the  man  as 
shown  in  his  wish  to  comfort  the  weep- 
ing Melisande,  unhappy  In  the  old  and 
sombre  castle ;  a  tenderness  that  began 
to  disappear  as  soon  as  he  learned  the 
loss  of  the  ring.  There  were  many  ad- 
mirable features  In  the  performance,  as 
when  he  twice  surprised  the  lovers.  In 
the  great  scene  with  Melisande,  where 
his  brutality  is  akin  to  insanity,  he  was 
melodramatic  rather  than  tragic. 

Mr.  Duval  read  the  lines  of  Arkel 
with  the  sweetness  and  dignity  of  wise 
old  age.  Mme.  d'Ollge  was  almost  in- 
audible In  the  letter  scene.  Master 
Sheridan  Russell  was  a  truly  boyish 
Ynlold.  Faure's  muslo  was  played 
sympathetically. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Madama 
Butterfly."  The  chief  parts  will  be 
taken  by  Mmes.  Carmen  Melis  and  Gay 
and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and  Polese.  Mr. 
Moranzoni  will  conduot. 

VARIED  RECITAL 
BY  MR.  PLATT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

.  Richard  Piatt  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

Beethoven.  Rondo.  G-maJor,  Op.  51,  No. 
Bacb-Saint-Saens.  Ouverturc  from  the 
29th  Church  Cantana:  Schuett.  Carnival 
Mignon.  Op.  48:  Schumann,  Sonata,  Op.  11; 
Chopin.  Ballade,  A-fta»  major.  Op.  47: 
Liszt.  "Au  Born  rt'Une  Source":  Tarantella 
from  "Venezia  e  Napoli." 

Mr.  Piatt  began  by  giving  an  excellent 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Rondo.  His 
tone  was  full  and  beautiful;  the  running  I 
passages    were    fleet    and    clear:  the] 
phrasing  was  musically  intelligent;  the 
spirit  of  the  interpretation  was  in  keep- 
ing with  the  composer's  period.  There] 
were  fine  effects  also  in  Saint-Saens's 
transcription  of  Bach's  overture:  as  a 
noteworthy    crescendo    with  following 
diminuendo. 

Schtiett's  Carnival,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Prelude  might  be  characterized 
as  Schumann's  Carnival  abridged  and 
adapted  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  Vien- 
nese. Not  that  there  is  any  plagarism, 
but  the  suite  inevitably  suggests  ■  the 
greater,  more  poetic  one.  Mr.  Piatt 
played  the  prelude  in  a  forcible  manner, 
tut  he  was  less  successful  the  other 
movements.  There  was  tonal  monotony; 
there  was  little  differentiation  in  senti- 
ment. Arlequin,  Columbine,  Polichinelle 
and  Sganarelle  all  wore  the  same  cos- 
tume and  mask.  It  may  be  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  music  itself  is  not  imagi- 
native. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Piatt  can  give  a  better 
performance  of  Schumann's  Sonata  than 
that  of  yesterday.  Only  the  Scherzo  sec. 
tion  was  conspicuous,  and  the  Inter- 
mezzo was  played  with  a  curious  rigid- 
ity of  tempo.  In  the  first  movement  h6 
faltered  and  seemed  at  a  loss,  and 
throughout  the  Sonata,  with  the  excep- 
tion noted,  the  labor  of  the  task  was 
too  evident.  Here  again  there  was  mo- 
notony in  dynamic  effects  and  in  col- 
oring; nor  was  the  pianist  able  to  pre- 
sent the  Sonata  as  an  organic,  whole. 
The  Finale  itself  seemed  disjointed.  And 
this  Sonata  demands  imperatively  a 
broad  and  passionate  treatment,  witli 
lyric  episodes  of  tender  beauty. 

An  audience  of  good  size  applauded 
warmly. 


Crunch:,  sonata,  Wnand  piano;  Ed- 

I  uard    Hchutt,    trio,    walzos  tnaeruhen. 

Op.  84. 

In  the  fifties  Smetana  gav<>  chamber 
concerts  in  Prague  with  a  violinist  and 
a  'cellist,  ills  five  year  old  daughter 
Frederlko  died  from  scarlet  fever  In 
1865.  She  had  shown  extraordinary  mu- 
sical instinct.  He  put  his  sorrow  Into 
the  trio  played  last  evening.  It  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  Prague 
Nov.  22,  1865.  The  critics  then  thought 
little  of  It,  but  Liszt,  hearing  It  a  year 
later  In  Prague,  praised  It  warmly.  A 
melodious  work  of  a  mournful  charac- 
ter, It  reflects  the  distress  and  mental 
perturbation  of  the  composer  at  the 
time  of  Its  composition  and  expresses 
varying  forms  of  grief  from  melancholy 
brooding  to  passionate  lamentation. 

Mme.  Weber's  Intonation  was  often 
Insecure,  and  her  technical  deficiencies 
were  constantly  in  evidence.  She  gave 
a  complacent  performance  of  Franck's 
sonata.  Miss  Behrens  played  authori- 
tatively and  with  taste  while  the  fea- 
ture of  the  evening  was  the  admirable 
musicianship  of  Mr.  Schulz. 

An  audience  of  fair  size  was  cour- 
teous in  its  applause. 


"E  et  I,"  writes  to  The  Herald,  "we 
jtake  exception  to  your  translation  of| 
the  French  word  '?alr.'  Our  dictionary, 
|Larousse,  Informs  us  that  'vair'  is 
a  fur,  In  color  white  and  gray — only  In 
heraldry  Is  it  painted  white  and  blue. 
[We  have  heard  of  purple  cows— avaunt 
with  your  'blue  squirrels'!" 
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GISELA  WEBER  TRIO  GIVfcS 
tf.W  '  ITS  SECOND  CONCERT 

'  The  Glsela  Weber  Trio,  Glsela  Weber, 
violin-  Ceclle  Behrens,  piano,  and  Leo 
Schulz  violoncello,  gave  Its  second  con- 
cert in  Boston  last  evening  in  Jordan 
Hall  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Smetana.  Trio,  op.  IB.  D  minor;  Cesar 


"Vair"  and  "Squirrel." 

This  amiable  letter  sent  from  Boston 
on  Jan.  29  shows  how  carelessly  even 
Bostonians  read.  We  commented  on 
the  curious  mistranslation  that  has  for 
years  made  Cinderella's  Slippers  of 
glass.  "Perrault,"  we  said,  "described 
them  as  of  'vair.'  Now  'vair'  in  his  day 
meant  a  rich  fur  or  ermine  powdered 
thick  with  blue;  and  later  the  fur  of 
a  sort  of  squirrel,  pigeon  blue  above 
and  white  below;  so  Cinderella's  slip- 
pers were  trimmed  with  this  fur.  The 
English  translator  mistook  'vair'  for 
■verre*  (glass)." 


The  word  "vair,"  according  to  Littre 
—and  we  suppose  "E  et  I"  will  accept 
him  as  an  authority— originally  meant 
"the  fur  of  a  kind  of  squirrel  of  the 
same  name,  which  was  columbine  above 
and  white  below."  Now  columbine 
means  "of  the  color  of  a  pigeon's  neck— 
or  dove  color."  Let  us  consult  an  au- 
thoritative dictionary  nearer  to  Per- 
rault's  period,  the  "French  and  English 
Dictionary  composed  by  Mr.  Randle 
Cotgrave"  (the  edition  of  1G7S):  "Vair: 
a  rich  fur  of  Ermines  powdered  thick 
with  blue  hairs,  also  the  grayish  color 
of  some  eyes;  also  that  which  our 
Blasonners  call  verry." 

The  word  in  the  meaning  first  given 
by  Cotgrave  and  Littre  and  understood 
by  Perrault  is  now  obsolete  except  In 
heraldry.  In  Mollett's  "Dictionary  of 
Words  Used  in  Art  and  Archaeology"  we 
find:  "Vair.  The  fur  of  the  squirrel 
much  worn  in  state  costuiHes  of  the  14th 
century.  In  Heraldry— one  of  the  furs- 
represented  as  a  series  of  small  shields 
placed  close  together,  alternately  blue 
and  white."  But  "vair"  In  everyday 
French  now  means  "petit-gris,"  which 
Is  usually  translated  into  English  by  the 
word  "miniver." 

A  "sort  of  squirrel"  is  not  necessarily 
a  gray  squirrel  or  a  chipmunk. 


Another's  Care. 

The  comments  of  "E  et  I"  on  the  edi- 
torial article  "Latin  as  She  is  Writ," 
which  was  published  in  The  Herald  do 
not  concern  us.  "Let  the  galled  jade 
wince,  our  withers  are  unwrung."  Only 
let  us  remind  the  anonymuncules  that 
the  word  "Puritas"  derived  from 
"purus"  means  not  only  "purity,"  but 
"the  pure  or  absolute  truth";  also  "an 
oath."  Neither  this  word  nor  "purltas" 
derived  from  "pus"  and  meaning  "sup- 
puration," Is  Ciceronian  Latin  nor  do 
they  belong  to  classical  prose. 


Grammar  of  Grammars. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  never  seen  "the  Grammar  of 
Grammars"  to  which  your  correspond- 
ent refers,  but  T  have  a  copy  of  the 
I  French  "Grammaire  des  Grammaires," 
published  early  in  the  last  century, 
which  I  found  in  Les  Catacombes  de 
Boston  (as  Professor  Van  Dall  styled 
it.)  This  book,  as  explained  by  its 
author  or  compiler,  is  a.  digest  of  the 
rules  of  all  recognized  authorities,  much 
attention  being  paid  to  explaining  dis- 
puted points,  but  largely  leaving  prefer- 
ence to  the  judgment  of  the  student. 
Possibly  the  title  originated  in  this  work 
i  which  is  in  two  volumes  of  1000  or  more 
pages.  EDWARD  LAWRENCK. 


This   Literary  Mayor. 

Mayor  Gaynor  recently  named  16  book.- 
that  have  helped  him:  The  Bible,  Euclid 
Shakespeare,  Hume's  History  of  fling- 
land  (especially  the  notes),  Homer,  Mil- 
ton, Cervantes,  Rabelais,  Gil  Bias. 
Franklin's  Autobiography  and  Letters. 
Plutarch's  Lives,  the  Autobiography  r,{ 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  Gibbon's  Decline  an  I 
Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  Adai.i 
Smith's  Wealth  of  Nations.  Baton's  i  , - 
Bays,  and  De  Lome's  British  Constitu- 
tion. It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that 
Euclid  helped  the'  mayor.  It  has  lov  • 
ered  the  standing  of  many  in  school  an-.l 
college. 

The  mayor  Is  especially  fond  of  "Don 
Quixote,"  and  wishes  h.-  could  read  it  in 


fair 


you  thoy  were  windmills,  and  thut  n»- 
hody  could   think   otherwise   unlet*  he 

aim  ban  windmill*  In  hi*  head'.'' 

"Hut  Jnrvl*  more  nimbi;  *ays:  'Clod 
savo  ii.':,'  quoth  SanoBp  Pnnr.ii,  'did  not 
I  wurn  yon  to  have  it  we  of  what  you 
did,  for  that  they  were  nothing  hut 
windmills,  and  nobody  could  mlstaki], 
Ihcm  but  one  that  had  the  like  in  lilt 
head?'  " 

Now  take  this  passage  ns  translated 

by  Thomas  Slid  ton,  the  first  and  as 
many  think  the  beat  of  the  English 
translators:  "Sancho  Panaa  ropalred 
presently  to  succor  him  as  fast  as  his 
ass  could  drive:  and  when  hi  arrived 
he  iound  him  not  able  to  stir,  he  had 
gotten  such  a  crush  with  itoslnante. 
'flood  God!"  quoth  Sancho.  'did  f  not 
foretell  unto  you  that  you  should  look 
well  what  you  did?  Fcr  they  were  none 
other  than  windmills  nor  could  any 
think  otherwise  unless  he  had  aluo 
windmills  In  Ids  brains.'  "  And  Hhelton 
wrote  this  delightful  marginal  note 
with  an  asterisk  against  the  exclama- 
tion: "This  word  (Jove)  will  have  no 
grace  In  the  work  seeing  the  actions 
are  presumed  to  be  Christian  although 
otherwise  distracted  In  mind  as  was 
Don  Quixote." 

1  The  mayor  mentions  Mottcaux  and 
Jarvls.  There  Is  the  vn-slon  of  Smol- 
i let ;  Ormsby  was  perhaps  the  sound- 
jest  scholar  of  all;  nor  should  the.  com- 
mentary of  Watts  be  overlooked;  but 
Shelton  Is  the  greatest  of  them.  As  Mr. 
James  Fitzmaurice-Kelly  remarked: 
"Shelton  lives.  His  successors  have 
merits  to  which  he  makes  no  pretence; 
yet  he  may  well  survive  them.  For  his 
work  Is  literature  sane  and  strong  and 
beautliul."  Mayor  Gaynor  should  read 
the  old  version  ot>  1612-1620.  Will  no! 
some  admirer  present  him  with  a  copy 
j  of  Shelton  in  the  series  of  Tudor  traris- 
|  lations? 

STRAYS  FROM  HIS  FIRESIDE. 
BUT  DOES  NOT  GO  FAR 


Characteristic  French  Story  In  "The 
Caprice,"  Toy  Theatre  Play. 

Two  one-act  plays,  "The  Cuckoo,"  by 
Jannette  Marks,  and  "A  Caprice,"  trans- 
lated by  Miss  Amy  Lowell  from  the 
French  of  Alfred  de  Musset,  were  given 
last  night  at  the  Toy  Theatre  as  the 
third  of  the  season's  series  of  amateur 
performances.  All  of  the  129  seats  in 
the  house  were  filled. 

"The  Cuckoo"  tells  of  an  old  and  de-  I 
voted  couple  in  Wales.  The  old  man  Is 
dying  and  his  last  wish  is  to  hear  a  1 
cuckoo  sing  again.  His  old  wife,  to 
please  him,  goes  out  into  the  woods  and 
gives  an  imitation  of  the  cuckoo,  there- j 
by  bringing  pleasure  to  the  dying  man,  ! 
but  denunciation  of  her  fellow-church  i 
members  upon  herself  for  having  dared 
to  utter  a  lie. 

"The  Caprice  is  a  characteristic  French 
story  of  a  man  straying  from  his  own 
fireside.  He  does  not  stray  far,  how- ' 
ever,  although  his  actions  bring  many 
tears  to  the  eyes  of  his  wife.  Mr.  and  j 
Mrs.  A.  H.  Hlgginson  played  the  roles 
of  the  temporarily  unhappy  couple  with 
fine  spririt  and  appreciation  of  the  hu- 
mor of  the  situation.  Miss  Amy  Low- j 
ell's  acting  of  the,  part  of  the  woman 
who  used  her  wiles  to  bring  the  hits-' 
band  and  wife  apart  was  admirable. 

In  "The  Cuckoo,"  Miss  Delano's  act- 1 
ing  of  the  part  of  the  devoted  old  wifej 
was  so  full  of  pathos  it  brought  tears 
to  the  eyes  of  many  in  the  audience. 
Mr.  Jenkins  was  also  feelingly  realistic! 
in  his  impersonation  of  the  dying  old  i 
man. 


Miss  Corlnne  Harmon  gave  a  piano 
!  recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Steinert 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Rameau-Godowsky,  "Sarabande,"  "R1- 
gaudon";  Mozart,  "Pastorale  Varlee"; 
Schumann,  "Faschlngsschwank  aus  I 
Wlen";  .  Liszt,  "Waldesrauschen";  j 
Brahms,  ballade,  "Eduard";  Debussy. 
"Arabesque,"  ballade;  Chopin,  three 
etudes,  op.  10.  Nos.  12,  3  and  8. 

Miss  Harmon  Is  a  young  pianist,  who,  j 
after  studying  in  Berlin  ond  Paris,  camel 
to  Boston,  which  she  now  calls  her 
home.  Yesterday  she  played  to  a  very  i 
friendly  audience.  Ths  applause  was  j 
probably  as  much  by  way  of  encourage- 
ment as  It  was  an  evidence  of  apprecia- 
tion. 

The  program  on  the  whole  was  wisely 
made;  for  the  pieces  chosen  were  not 
beyond  the  pianist's  technical  proflcien- 


in 


Sue 


la  liardly  rend*y,  however, 
hms'  ballade  as  it  should 


In  the  spirit'  of  the  grisly  old 


wi  cur  P,a>  i.isji  s  -\\ niiiesrausehen' 
With  full  assurance  of  bmvura. 

But  Mtss  Illinium  has  n  pretty  touch, 
•  technique  that  yesterday  afternoon 
was  generally  adequate,  ami  a  tasto  that 
did  not  lend  her  into  extravagance  of 
any  sort.  A  few  technical  slips  were 
attributable  no  doubt  to  the  natural  ner- 
vousness attending  a  first  appearance. 
The  pieces  In  the  first  group  were 
smoothly  played  and  the  reading  of 
Schumann's  suite  was  intelligent. 

It  was  evident  that  Miss  Harmon  as 
an  Interpreter  was  s>till  thinking  of  her 
Instructors  rather  than  voicing  her  own 
feelings.  There  was  a  certain  careful- 
ness, there  was  a  certain  restraint,  as 
though  she  expected  at  any  moment  to 
hear  a  teacher's  criticism.  She  should 
now  think  for  herself  and  play  without 
too  much  regard  to  the  precepts  of 
others.  She  should  not  shrink  from  a 
display  of  emotion.  She  should  not  be 
self-conscious.  For  after  all,  music  that 
Is  worth  while  Is  an  emotional  appeal, 
and  audiences,  whether  they  be  made  up 
of  acquaintances  or  strangers,  listen 
gladly  to  any  pianist  who  moves  them 
and  has  an  Individual  way  of  saying 
familiar  things. 


OdHHftn*  he'  shuffled  hi*"  f&ii  and  was 
ill  at  ease  until  ha  could  ^iln  the  smok- 
ing room  «  ierc  he  talked  brilliantly. 
Among  the  stories  told  of  his  gentler 
cynicism  <-  -u'c.    Hlr  Henry  Irving 

gave  a  great  supper,  probably  a  "ban- 
quet," and  hi  the  course  of  the  evening 
said  to  the  editor  of  Truth:  "To  thltjH 
that  I  was  once  getting  £5  a  week  from 
you!"  "Three  pounds,"  said  Labouchero. 
In  correction. 


Mr.  Weedon  Grossmith  is  well  known 
as  an  actor,  artist,  contributor  to  Punch 
and  other  periodicals.  He  was  a  paint- 
er wtvo  had  exhibited  at  the  Royal 
Academy  and  the  Grosvenor  Gallery, 
i  and  portraits  by  him  were  in  demand,! 
when  he  decided  to  go  on  the  stage  ana,  j 
i  joining  rtosina  Vokes's  company,  came 
to  the  United  States  In  18S5.  Now  in 
his  60th  year  he  wishes  to  erect  to 
himself  a  more  enduring  monument.  He 
has  taken  out  a  patent  for  the  Weedon 
collar.  Like  the  Tower  of  London  as 
characterized  by  Artemus  "Ward,  this 
|  collar  will  be  a  sweet  boon,  for  "at 
.  combines  the  comfort  of  the  soft  collar 
with  the  smartness  of  the  stiff  linen 
collar."  It  Is  a  soft  roll  of  which  the 
band  retains  Its  rigidity,  and  as  It-  Is 
without,  seam,  it  will  not  fray.  If  this 
Is  all  true,  the  birthday  of  Mr.  Gros- 
smith will  be  celebrated  with  ringing  of 
bells,  banquets  and  eulogies  for  years 
to  come.  Children  will  be  named  after 
him  and  he  will  be  classed  with  Wil- 
berforce  and  Howard. 

And  yet  the  sartorial  editor  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  breaks  the  sad  news 
that  "soft  fronted  shirts  with  soft  cuffs" 
are  no  longer  fashionable;  that  the  stiff 
fronted  with  stiff  cuffs  are  again  the 
thing.  Will  there  be  no  revolt  of  sturdy 
Englishmen?  Let  George— Georglus  Rex 
—do  It! 


Butterfly  Is  again  seen,  still  Kan  ding  "IB 
expectation  though"lt  Is  dawn. 

Too  often  performances  of  "M.nlama 
Butterfly"  arc  marred  by  the  ltio- 
tesque  restlessness  of  the  minor  char- 
acters who  thinking  thus  to  give  local 
color,  turn  opera  Into  operetta.  Jap- 
anese servants  do  not  strike  stiff  con- 
strained attitudes,  holding  their  hands 
as  though  they  did  not  belong  to 
them  nor  do  they  roll  about  as 
though  they  were  quicksilver. 

Mme.  Gay  took  the  pivrt  of  Suzuki: 
There  are  various  ways  of  playing  the" 
part,  and  who  shall  sny  that  this  or 
that  way  is  the  correct  and  only  one. 
The  most  effective  Suzuki  that  we  re-.' 
member  was  that  of  Harriet  Behnce  In! 
the  performance  given  hero  In  English! 
by  Mr.  Savage's  company.  Her  Suznk? 
was  an  oriental  woman  of  sombre  re- 
serve and  smouldering  passion.  Frorit 
the  first  she  hated  Plnkerton  and  had; 
no  confidence  In  him.  The  tragedy  was1 
thus  heightened,  but  Is  there  any  war-, 
r^nt  In  the  text  for  this  conception? 
tAs  was  to  be  expected,  Mme.  Gay 
snarply  characterized  the  part  and  sang 
the  music  with  tolling  effect.  Her  per- 
formance was  engrossing,  her  concep- 
tion Intelligently  thought  out  and  made 
the  more  interesting  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  novel  busines?.  Her  Suzuki 
was  a  faithful  servant,  a  motherly  soul, 
devoted  to  her  mistress  and  puzzled  by 
her  marriage  with  the  American.  She 
at  first  eyed  Pinkerton  with  suspicion, 
then,  always  alert  and  Inquisitive,  she 
gaped  In  wonderment  at  tlje  wedding 
ceremony.  Although  herself  aghast  and 
trembling,  she  did  not  leave  Butterfly 
to  bear  the  Bonzo's  Imprecations  un- 
comforted.  Incredulous,  yet  compas- 
sionate, she  listened  to  her  mistress' 
vision  of  Pinkerton's  return.  Nor  did 
presence  of  mind  forsake  her  at  the  be- 
wildering order  to  show  the  consul  .to 
the  door,  but  she  rather  stood  ready  to 
support  the  distracted  Butterfly.  £,V«A 

Mme.  M-elis  sang  with  fine  and  varied 
expression.  Her  impersonation  was 
marred  by  an  unfortunate  revelling  in 
a  restlessness 
far  from  oriental,  while  In  the  first  act 
she  was  sophisticated  in  her  behavior 
rather  than  innocently  coquettish.  Mr. 

fluently  with  musical 
taste  and  wfes  dramatically  in  the  vein. 

The  performance  was  one  of  general 
smoothness.     Mr.    Moranzoni    give  a 
the  sI)irlte<J  reading  of  the  score.  There  was 


■Host 

Aqua- 


A  Literary  Whet. 
What  description  of  eating  and  drink- 
ing makes  an  Imaginative  reader  the 
hungriest?  There  are  brave  pages  In 
the  novels  of  Scott  and  Dumas  the  elder. 
Certain  descriptions  in  the  novels  of 
Dickens  make  the  reader  forget  that  he 
has  dined  comfortably,  as  the  memora- 
ble account  of  the.  tripe  stew  for  which 
Codlln  and  Short  waited  In  the  Inn. 
Thackeray's  Memorials  of  Gormandts- 
ing  and  other  gastronomic  essays,  as 
"Dinners  In  Paris,"  are  among  the  best, 
the  most  spontaneous  of  his  works. 
Irving's  account  of  the  supper  In  the 
"Legend  of  Sleepy  Hollow"  Is  a  master- 
piece, not  to  be  read  without  smacking 
of  the  Hps.  On  the  other  hand  there  is 
the  superb  simplicity  of  the  sentence  In 
the  Book  of  Daniel,  the  sentence  that  is 
as  a  flourish  of  trumpets;  the  sentence 
that  haunted  De  Quincey:  "Belshazzar 
the  King  made  a  great  feast  to  a  thour 
tand  of  his  lords,  and  drank  wine  before 
the"  thousand." 

Oyster  Porrage. 

And  here  is  a  recipe  taken  from  an 
early  ISth  century  manuscript: 

"Take  a  barren  of  oysters  and  in  open- 
Ing  them  save  all  the  liquor  with  them 
put  a  quart  of  white  wine  and  a  little 
mace  a  whole  onion  and  five  anchovle 
set  them  over  a  gentle  fire  and  let  them 
stew  till  you  conceive  them  ready  then 
take  the  yokes  of  sixteen  eggs  well  beat- 
en together  and  so  put  them  into  your 
oysters  stirlng  it  constantly  to  keep 
your  eggs  from  curdling  and  when  you 

find  them  enough  stew'd  take  it  off  the  a"  Z'eZure 

fire  puting  into  it  half  a  pint  of  sweet  ESTES^^.TOEfc 
butter  and  rub  the  bottom  of  your  dish 
with  garlicke  or  shellot  and  serve  them 
up  with  slpperts  round  the  sides  of  your  z7natelloa'san 
dish." 

The  Daily  Chronicle  tells  of  a  visitor 
In  a  New  York  restaurant  to  whom 
they  served  an  oyster  so  large  that  It 

waiter,  "v°ou£  tT  sixth  man*  as  t£S  appreciative  audience* 

to  swallow  that  and  couldn't."  But  the  ^^^..^l"^.^^  ™"  ? 
ancients  inform  us  that  Alexander  and  ?lai"lfrn_6t/,s,.„M!non'    w,tn  Mme-  Broz>a 


fhoteworthy  that  the  applause  wa 

i  West  after  the  folk  songs  and  the 
poetlo  rendering  of  Debussy'e  "Aqua 
rm%,  which  was  the  feature  of  the  con- 
oert, ,  Mr.  C  lenient  again  showed  himself 
tne  true  artist  by  refusing  to  repeat  the 
Aquarelle."  Ho  had  sung  It  as  it  de- 
served to  be  sung;  the  effect  was  Imrae- 
Olate  and  will  long  be  remembered-  a 
repetition  might  have  lessened  this 
effect. 

Mr.  Clement  was  recalled  after  each 
group,  and  he  added  generously  to  the 
program.    One  of  the  songs  he  added 
was  In  English,  and  his  enunciation  wa- 
eharacterlstlcally  clear. 
!    Scent  to  mutch  thy  rich  pe.  -  mc 
i     '.'hemic  art  did  ne'er  presujmo — 
I     Through  her  quaint  alembic  strain, 
None  so  sov'Telgn  to  the  brain.  t 
Nature,  that  did  in  thee  excel. 
Framed  strain  no  second  sMell. 
i    Hoses,  violets,  but  toys 

For  the  smaller  sort  of  boys, 
Or  for  greener  damsels  meant,; 
Thou  are  the  only  manly  scant. 

Stinkinar'st  of  the  stinking  kind  I 

Filth  or  the  mouth  and  fog  of  the  mind! 

Africa,  that  brags  her  foyson. 

Breeds  no  such  prodigious  poison! 

Henbane,  nightshade,  both  together. 

Hemlock,  aconite — 

Nay,  rather. 
Plant  divine,  of  rarest  virtue! 
Blisters  on  the  tongue  would  hurt  you! 


Banquets,  Real  and  Alleged. 

A  correspondent  asks:  "Can  there  be 
a  banquet  without  wine?" 

No.   A  banquet  in  honor  of  a  leading 
prohibitionist,  the  banquet  of  a  temper- 
ance union,  or  of  a  Sunday  school  con- 
vention, Is  necessarially  a  snare  and  a 
delusion.   Prom  the  time  of  Caxton,  the 
English  word   "banquet"   has  been  a  j 
sumptuous  entertainment  of  food  and  ! 
drink— and  drink  has  not  meant  through  | 
the  ages  gaseous  waters,  or  soft  bever-  I 
ages  that  do  harm  to  the  stomach,  or 
tea  and  coffee  that  shatter  the  nerves. 
It  is  true  that  the  word  "banquet"  was  | 
1  sometimes  used  to  characterize  a  course  | 
of  sweetmeats,  fruit  and  wine  served 
as  a  separate  entertainment,  or  as  a 
continuation  of  the  principal  meal,  "but 
in  the  latter  case  usually  In  a  different 
room." 

When  a  banquet  is  "tendered"  to  any 
one,  he  has  a  right  to  expect  wine,  and 
we  do  not  use  the  word  "wine"  in  the 
narrow,  restricted  sense  dear  fo  "open- 
ers" and  "genials."  The  Shulamite  in 
the  song  of  Solomon  said  of  her  be- 
loved: "He  brought  me  to  the  banquet- 
ing house,  and  his  banner  over  me  was 
love."  But  she  at  once  added:  "Stay 
me  with  flagons."  and  she  also  asked 
for  apples  as  a  comforter.  Capulet  said 
to  his  guests:  "We  have  a  trifling  fool- 
ish banquet  towards" ;  that  is  a  ban- 
quet approaching.  Be  sure  there  was 
wine  in  readiness:  without  It  the  ban- 
quet would  indeed  have  been  trifling 
and  foolish.  We  do  not  protest  against 
sincere  abstainers;  on  the  contrary',  we 
applaud  them  as  long  as  they  do  not 
wish  to  interfere  with  the  rights  of 
others;  but  where  they  meet  to  con- 
sume vast  quantities  of  food,  more  or 
less  Indigestible,  let  them  call  the  meal 
supper,  dinner,  collation,  what  they 
Will,  but  never  a  banquet. 

Anecdotage. 
[  The  London  journals  recently  received 
[are  full  o£  anecdote-  about  Henry  ia- 
boucliere.  Mr.  T.  P.  O'Connor  attributed 
WE  long  life  «f  r.abouchere  to  h's  tem- 
perance In  eating  and  drinking.  He  sel- 
dom diank  wine — and  then  only  claret 
tsyith  water:  but  he  constantly  smoked 
Bstarettes.  On  the  floor  of  the  House  of 


his  friends  found  in  the  Indian  seas 
oysters  a  foot  long,  and  Thomas  Moufet 
wrote  in  1655:  "I  dare  and  do  truly 
affirm  that  at  my  eldest  brother's  wed- 
dlrfg  at  Aldham  Hall,  Essex,  I  did  see 
a  Peldon  oyster  divided  into  eight  good 
morsels,  whose  shell  was  no  thing  less 
than  that  of  Alexander's."  But  oysters, 
large  or  small,  were  not  for  everybody 
even  when  there  was  no  disquieting 
theory  of  germs.  When  Seneca  from 
fear  of  being  denounced  as  a  follower 
of  strange  and  alien  religious  rites 
abandoned  vegetarianism,  he  continued 
to  abstain  from  oysters,  and  before  him 
Cicero  had  learned  to  avoid  them. 

UTTERFLY'  AT 
OPERA 

BOSTON"  OPERA  HOUSE:  Puccini's 
"Madama  Butterfly."  Mr.  Moranzoni 
conducted. 


and  Mr.  Clement. 


SONG 


C1TAL 
BY  CLEMENT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  Edmond  Clement,  assisted  by  A1-: 
fred  De  Voto,  accompanist,  gave  a  re-| 
cital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bembetg,  "Partout  on  1' Amour  a  Passe": 
Stlnt-Saene,  "Aimons-nmie" ;  Fraock,  Le 
Marlsae  des  Rosea":  Gluck,  "Cnls  des 1* 
Plus  Tendre  Enfance" ;  I,alo,  Aubade  du  Rol 
<B'Ys"-  Wecksrlin.  "L'Amour  S'EhtoIp  : 
Uounod,  "Prlere";  Massenet,  -  "Poeme  d'Oc 
tobTS"-  Arcadef,  "Kit  Passant  par  1«  Lor- 
raine"; Bnrbizolll,  "Je  ne  Veux  que  des 
Flam's" :  Debussy,  "Aquarelle" ;  Weckerlln: 
"Jeunes  Filiates." 

Either  Mr.  Clement  felt  the  effect  o 
constant  singing  for  the  past  two  o 
three  months  or  he  was  temporarily  In 
disposed  yesterday  afternoon.  His  nr 
was,  as  ever,  admirable,  but  the  voice 
Kate  Plnkerton  Florence  De-Courey  |  5 1 sol f  was  not  in  good  condition.  Unless 


Butterfly  \.\\  Carmen  He] 

Suzuki  Maria  Ga 


F.  B.  Plnkerton  Giovanni  Zenatello 

Sharpless  Giovanni  Polese 

Goro  Ernesto  Giaccone 

Principe  Yamadorl  AttlHo  Pulclnl 

Lo  S51o  Bonzo  A.  Silll 

Mme.  Gay  took  the  part  of  Suzuki  for 
the  first  time  In  this  city.  Mr.  Zenatello 
was  heard  here  as  Plnkerton  last  sea- 
son. He  created  the  part  at  the  Scala, 
Milan,  Feb.  17,  1904,  when,  although  the 
audience  was  prepared  to  be  enthusias- 
tic and  the  composer,  librettists  and 
singers  were  favorites,  the  failure  of  the 
opera,  then  In  two  acts,  was  complete. 
"It  was  with  deep  regret,"  said  one  jour- 
nal, "that  we  witnessed  this  failure,  a 
failure  in  spite  of  certain  truly  remark- 
able qualities  which  were  recognized 
here  and  theri  In  two  long  acts  of  mu- 
sic." 

■Puccini  did  not  show  the  Olympian 
indifference  or  Rossini,  when  "The  Bar- 
ber of  Seville"  was  hissed;  nor  was 
he,  utterly  discouraged,  as  was 
Bizet  when  "Carmen"  failed  at  the 
Opera  Oomique.  Puccini  himself  con- 
demned his  opera,  withdrew  it,  and  at 
once  began  to  cut  and  revise.  When  [ 
the  revised  version  was  produced  at 
Brescia  in  -  June,  1904,  Mr.  Zenatello 
again  took  the  part  of  Pinkerton.  The  I 
success  was  immediate.  The  opera] 
quickly  made  its  way  and  was 
applauded  as  wildly  in  Milan  as  it  had 
been  furiously  hissed  a  few  months  be- 
fore. Mr.  Zenatello,  then,  has  memories 
Whenever  lie  takes  the  part  of  the  cad- 
dish Amerieal  naval  officer. 
J  In  one  respect  the  first  version  was 
the  more  effective:  the,  curtain  waa  not 
lowered  while  poor  Madam  Butteriiy 
was  watching  and  wailing  through  the 
night.  In  the  present  version  alter  the 
■  fall  of  the  curtain  there  Is  the  compli- 
mentary but  disturbing  applause,  and 
too  often  the  singer  leaves  ber  post, 
comes  before  the  curtain  and  bows  and 
smirks.  Then  there  Is.  the  buzz  of  con- 
1-Tersation  or  a  walk  in  the  foyer— before 


His 


the  singer  employed  head  tones  or  un- 
less he  sang  piano  passages,  the  voice 
seemed  tired,  and  in  forte  passages  lost 
quality.  Nor  were  the  tones,  except th- 
head  tones,  always  well  sustained, 
use  of  head  tones  was  frequent. 

It  must  also  be  said  that  the  program 
was  disappointing.  Mr.  Clement  is  a 
distinguished  singer.  His  high  reputa- 
tion has  been  fairly  won.  Few  on  the 
operatio  or  concert  stage  show  such 
consummate  art.  No  matter  how  'nstg- 
nlflcant  a  phrase  may  be,  it  is  treated 
with  respect.  Vitalized  by  the  dra- 
matic and  musical  Intelligence  and  the 
emotional  nature  of  the  singer,  it  as- 
sumes an  Importance  that  Is  not,  how- 
ever, Incongruous.  Polishing  the  details, 
Mr.  Clement  does  not  fritter  away  the 
one  great  effect,  or  dispel  the  mood.  \S  e 
all  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  expect 
from  this  artist  a  program  that  will 
represent  the  French  school  at  Its  best. 

The  air  of  Pylades  from  Gluck  s 
"Iphigenla  en  Tauride"  Is  conspicuous 
for  Its  tenderness  and  beauty.  The  songs 
by  Franck  and  Lalo,  familiar  as  they 
are,  might  stand  on  any  program.  It  is 
always  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  old  songs 
arranged  by  Weckerlln,  especially  when 
sung  by  Mr.  Clement;  but  with  the  ex- 
ception of  these  songs,  art  or  folk,  and 
the  exquisite  "Aquarelle"  of  Debussy, 
the  program  did  not  fairly  represent  the 
country  of  which  the  singer  Is  justly 
proud.  Salnt-Saens  and  Gounod  have 
written  much  better  songs  than  those 
chosen.  Barblzolll's  ditty  Is  of  the  most 
conventional  salon  order.  The  names  of 
Duparo,  Gabriel  Faure,  Chauseon  and  of 
younger  members  of  the  modern  French 
school,  were  missing. 

It  Bhould  be  said,  on  the  Other  hand, 
that  although  Mr.  Clement's  voice  was 
not  In  good  condition,  the  charm  of  his 
diction,  the  finesse  and  warmth  of  his 
1  Interpretation,  and  his  personal  magnet- 
ism and  authority  gave  great  pleasure. 
!  The  audience  was  enthusiastic,  and  it  is 


An  Economic  Evil. 
As  though  there  were  not  trouble 
enough  with  strikes  and  rumors  of 
strikes,  with  Mayor  FItigerald  as  ah 
active  fireman,  with  Massa  Watterson 
breathing  out  threatenlngs  and  slaugh- 
ter, here  comes  J.  W.  Hodge,  M.  D., 
blowing  a  blast  through  a  magazine  as 
a  6peakin?  trumpet  against  the  famil-. 
lar  plant  tobacco.  The  >use  of  tobacco, 
he  argues,  Is  an  economic  evil,  for  -in  a 
recent  year  the  people  of  the  United 
States  consumed  7.600,000.000  cigars 
and  6.830,000.000  cigarettes,  and  of 
other  forms  of  tobacco  402,000,000 
pounds.  At  least,  the  sum  of  $221,100.- 
000  has  come  from  the  "pockets  of  tne 
laboring  classes."  Laboring  men  smoke 
I  the  T.  D.  and  chew  either  plug  or  flne- 
1  cut.  Hence  the  poverty  and  misery  that 
are  seen  stalking  in  our  cities.  Dr.; 
I  Hodge  argues  on  the  side  that,  since 
everybody  in  Spain  smokes,  all  Spain  is 
decadent.  A  rigid  logician,  this  Dr. 
Hodge. 

Grammes  of  Smcke. 
Inasmuch  as  many  estimable  citizens 
delight  In  statistics,  and  prefer  tabulat-' 
ed  statements  to  Pater'*  description  of; 
the  Monna  Lisa  or  De  Quincey's  "Vis- 1 
ton  of  Sudden  Death,"  we  feel  It  ouri 
duty  to  give  figures  presented  by  thet 
French  Anti-Tobacco  League.  Of  all) 
the  nations  of  the  civilized  world  thel 
Dutch  smoke  the  most  tobacco:  an  an- : 
nual  consumption  of  3400  grammes  at 
head.  The  citizens  of.  our  great  and 
gatlorious  republic  come  next,  2100 
grammes  a  head  per  annum.  The  Bel- 
gians are  third:  1500  a  head.  Then 
come  Germans.  Australians.  Austrians. 
Norwegians,  Danes,  Canadians,  and 
Swedes  in  the  order  named,  with  a  con- 
sumption varying  between  1500  and 
1000  grammes.  The  French  and  the 
Russians  use  950  each,  and  England. 
Switzerland.  Italy,  Portugal  and  Spain 
are  at  the  tail  end  with  600  grammes 
each.  ____ 

Hard  Words. 
Of  course,  Dr.  Hodge  speaks  of  to- 
bacco as  a- pernicious,  demoralizing  drug 
and  the  smoker  Is  a  tobacoo  skunk. 
Who  was  It  that  In  the  Galaxy  years 
ago  named  the  tobacco  worm,  the  rock 
goat  and  the  tobacco  smoker  as  the 
three  most  offensive  things  in  creation? 
But  these  attacks  are  as  old  as  the  in- 
troduction of  the  plant  Into  Europe,  and 
the  complaint  that  smoking  Is  an  eco- 
nomic evil  has  been  voiced  by  others 
with  the  bitterness  of  a  convert.  Dr. 
von  Hartmanii.  who  ranks  man  with 
swine,  bears  and  apes  as  omnlverous,  In 
a  savage  attack  on  tobacco  a  quarter  of 
a  century  ago  proclaimed  that  smokers 
became  so  mostly  from  Imitation,  think- 
ing the  habit  a  manly  one;  that  they  are 
slaves  of  an  artificial  want;  "that  the 
milliards  puffed  away  Into  air  might 
support  asvlums  for  the  aged,  widows 
and  orphans."  Even  in  these  asylums 
the  aged  would  cry  for  tobacco:  witness 
the  records  of  English  work-houses  and 
American  poor  houses. 


Feeble  Substitutes. 

Why  does  not  Dr.  Hodge  name  some 
satisfactory  substitute?  For  man  smoked 
long  before  tobacco  was  used.  We  know 
this  because  pipes  have  been  discovered 
of  a  date  earlier  than  Sir  Walter  Ra- 
leigh and  his  boldness.  A  blend  of  the 
leaves  of  horehound.  yarrow  and  colt's 
foot  Is  said  to  be  good  smoking,  but  the 
Judicious  add  a  little  tobacco  to  the 
mixture.  We  do  not  recommend  rattan 
or  sweet  fern,  and  we  now  speak  from 
experience.  Man.  unregenerate.  bestial 
Si  Or  Hodge  would  have  hlin,  likes  trt 
blow  smoke  through  a  tube.  The  boy 
with  his  soap  bubbles  looks  forward  to 
another  filling  tor  his  pipe.  North 
American  Indians,  when  they  were  out 
of  tobacco.  <■  ,-keil  sumach  leaves,  wil- 


Much  food  doth  aiuttony  procure 
To  teed  men  (at  Hit*  awlne. 
But,  ha'*  a  frugal  man  Indeed  Vf 

Who  on  a  lent  can  dine. 

tie  n-f  i»  no  napkin  for  bl*  hand*, 

His  Anger  end!  to  wipe. 
Who  .'.as  his  kitchen  Ln  a  box, 
HI*  toast  mem  In  a  pipe. 

"Vulr." 
As  the  World  Wa<?s: 

Mr.  R.mdls,  Cotgrnve's  "V'v<  :  •  nn* 
English  Dictionary"  undoubtedly  lilt  9»e 
Of  the  Inner  rings  In  1873.  Those  death- 
less lovers  of  the  12th  century  (or  wa»  W 
the  I3th?i,  Aucassin  and  Nlcolette.  had 
"eyes  or  vair."  thnt  Is.  grayish  blue. 
Bralntree.  Jan.  31.  lUt,  '<•  «.  I 

"Aucassln  et  Nicolette"  belongs  to  the 
th  century  unlees  we  are  gravely  ini«- 
iken.  And  when  Aucossln  told  the  cap- 
lain  of  the  town  that  ho  did  not  care 
to  win  Paradise  It  Nlcolstte  were  not 
there  but  would  rather  join  the  jjoodly 
clerks  and  goodly  knights  and  sweat 
ladies  mid  courteous  In  Hell,  he  added. 
■•Thither  goo*  the  gold  and  the  Sliver, 
and  cloth  of  valr.  and  cloth  of  grla.  and 
harpers  and  maker*,  and  the  prince  or 
this  world."  Thus  was  made  the  dis- 
tinction between  "II  valr"  and  "II  grls. 

Boot  Legs.'' 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Crispin"  asked  recently  in  The  Herald 
what  a  boot-leg  was,  with  reference  to 
ringing  of  bells.  On  the  waterfront  of 
New  York  ln  boozing-kens  of  «  low  order 
a  boot-leg  is  a  huge  drinking  gloss-bigger 
than  a  schooner,  and  a  stevedore  w'.ll 
put  down  a  number  of  "boot-legs"  to 
cheer  him  in  his  work.  I  recall  a Res- 
taurant in  Dresden  where  the  tieh-.- 
iouelv  pricklv  beer  of  Pilsen  was  served 
in  a  glass  resembling  a  woman  s  boot. 
There  was  a  trick  to  it,  and  the  stran- 
ger drinking,  unless  he  knew  it.  would 
pour  beer  over  his  cravat  and  wais.- 
c„at  I  remember  a  night  when  Joseph 
Mason,  the  American  consul  at  Dres- 
den, Don  Cameron  an3  Louis  Gmter ot 
Richmond,  Va„  were  thus  mlghti'y 
anui-er,  And  did  not  Bas«rmpte»T« 
flrink  a  gargantuan  draught  from  h.s 
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lANON'ATTHE 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Massenet's 
"Manon."  Mr.  Qaplet  conducted, 
p^";:-  !  Mm*.  Brozla 

rSS  '  Mme.  D  Oltre 

Ro*ette....   jfigj  De-Couroy 

Yll  Or'eux  Mr.  Clement 

Lesciuit   Mr  Rid'dVj 

J>  Comte  des  Orleux.  .'.Mr.  Mardones 

OUIIIOt   \j.  T 

h&SSF*  •  •  • . :  •.vMv;  jgwSSS 

I*  Hotelier  Mr.  Letol 

"Manon"  was  performed  last  night  for 
the  first  time  this  season  and  Mme 

Brozla  made  her  first  appearance  here 
as  the  heroine.  Mr.  Rfddez  took  the  part 
of  Lescaut,  the  braggart  and  rascal  for 
the  first  time  in  Boston. 

It  was  said  before  the  performance 
that  Mme.  Brozla's  Manon  would  be  dif- 
ferent from  those  already  seen  here. 
The  part  has  been  taken  by  Minnie 
Hauk,  Miss  8anderson  and.. Mme.  Melba, 
not  to  mention  later  singers,  is  there 
more  than  one  conception  possible?  I 
refer  of  course  to  Massenet's  Manon,  for 
the  treatment  by  Puccini  of  Prevost's 
story  is  as  different  from  that  of  Mas- 
senet's as  Verdi's  treatment  of  the 
story  of  Gustave  in.  differs  from  that 
of  Auber's.  Puccini's  Manon  Is  a  mora 
elemental  and  passionate  creature.  Mas- 
senet's Is  more  or  less  sophisticated, 
pretty  in  her  coquetry,  not  to  be  taken 
seriously  even  by  Des  Grleux.  ' 

In  these  days  there  is  more  or  less 
talk  about  the  "psychology"  of  an  im- 
personation, Operatic  scenes  do  not 
allow  a  close  study  of  development  in 
jenaracter.  The  descriptions  and  dia- 
logue of  the  novelist  are  cut  by  the 
Bbrettist.  When  "Manon"  is  given  with 
tun  important  scene  omitted,  as  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  the  spectator  who 
,'^oes  not  know  Prevost's  romance  may 
well  wonder  why  Des  Grleux  Is  about 
take  the  vow  and  is  an  admired 
preacher  at  St.  Sulplce.  What  time  Is 
there  for  explaining  the  character  of 
Hi>non?  She  was  a  puzzle  to  Prevost 
well  as  to  Des  Grleux. 
fme.  Brozia's  conception  of  the  part 
,.„s  pot  materially  different  from  that 
at  any  one  of  her  predecessors,  except 
.that  lr.  trie  seminary  scene  she  acted 
^Eh  more  passion  and  was  more  sen- 
tusly  alluring  ln  her  entreaty,  in  the 
it  as*  she  was  charming  throughout, 


'om  hi 


hrith  iu 
Grleux 
lplease<*r 


entrance  as  the  country  girl 
parture  with  her  lover,  it 
rather  than  Des  Grleux  that 
her  flight.    It  was  the  sight 
.  <s  young  women,  the  thought 
■  ise.a,  jewels,  suppers,  Paris 
life  that  tempted  her.  Des 
merely  an  Instrument.   He  ' 
-lor  Guillot  was  older,  less  I 


■Ri.laomo.  and  absurd;  In  h!s 
foppishness. 

f  All  this  waa  quietly  expressed,  and  in 
Whin  act  Mme.  Brozla  showed  more 
Mramatic  skill,  more  marked  finesse  tlian> 
5n  thn  otheT  roles  that  she  has  taken. 
Her  fnclal  play  aa  she  told  of  her 
Journey,  when  she  first  met  Des  Grletrx, 
WMche.i  with  admiration  and  envy  the 
frolicsome  baggages  above,  was  nat- 
ural and  effective.  In  the  second*  act 
she  hart  less  opportunity,  but  she  played 
with  Intelligence,  and  in  the  Seminary 
■oene,  as  I  have  said,  she  was  sensu- 
ously appealing.  She  had  already 
•hown  as  Mlml  that  she  could  act  emo- 
tionally a  death  scene. 
I  All  In  all,  her  performance  waa  always 
Interesting,  often  delightful,  and  at 
times,  when  the  situation  demanded,  she 
showed  genuine  emotion.  Throughout 
there  was  a  pleasing  laok  of  the  self- 
consciousness  from  which  too  many 
singers  suffer  who  live  on  the  thick  In- 
cense swung  under  their  nostrils  by 
admirers,  male  and  female.  It  was  in 
every  way  a  sincere  performance,  sin- 
cere ln  art  and  ln  the  portrayal  of  vari- 
ous sentiments.  There  were  moments 
•when  the  voice  failed  through  natural 
limitations  to  second  her  Intentions,  but 
the  lighter  pages  were  sung  gracefully 
and  expressively.  And  It  should  bo  re- 
membered that  the  best  of  Massenet's 
mueic  In  this  opera  is  ln  the  expression  , 
of  pretty  sentiment  and  light  and  spark-  i 
ling  dialogue. 

Mr.  Clement's  Des  Grleux  Is  Justly  ad- 
mired here  as  ln  Paris.  It  Is  now  not 
easy  to  think  of  another  ln  the  part 
Jean  de  Reszke  was  a  great  artist,  but 
he  took  the  Chevalier  too  seriously;  for 
Des  Grleux  was  a  weak,  a  sorry  hero, 
and  his  devotion  to  Manon  was  dog- 
like rather  than  noble.  Mr.  Clement 
acted  the  part  with  his  customary  skill 
and  authority;  he  sang  the  music  of 
the  "Reve"  in  an  enchanting  manner, 
and  ln  the  lighter  moments  his  voice 
had  quality  and  wove  a  spell.  In  the 
more  emotional  outbursts  the  tones 
were  at  times  hard  and  dry,  but  the 
diction  of  the  singer  was  even  then 
compelling. 

Mr.  Riddez  blustered  to  suit  the  char- 
acter; Mr.  Mardones  was  the  true  "pere 
noble";  Mr.  Leo  (to  use  his  stage  name 
of  this  season)  acted  capitally  and  Mr. 
Barreau  gave  character  to  De  Bretlgny. 
Mmes.  Fisher,  d'Ollge  and  De  Courcy 
chattered  gayly,  and  Mme.  de  Lleven 
was  a  most  attractive  waiting  maid.  Mr. 
Caplet  conducted  with  taste  and  spirit 
and  brought  out  the  best  that  lies  in  the 
score.  The  audience  was  warmly  ap- 
preciative and  after  the  third  act  enthu- 
siastic. 

The  opera  this  afternoon  will  "The 
Girl  of  the  Golden  West,"  with  Miss 
Amsden  and  Messrs.  Zenatello  and 
Polese.  This  will  he  the  second  time  in 
Boston  that  the  part  of  the  Girl  will 
be  taken  by  an  American.  The  opera 
tonight  will  he  "Tosca,"  with  Mme. 
Melis  Mr  Gaudenzl  and  Mr.  Riddez, 
whose  Scarpla,  It  Is  said,  is  more  like 
the  character  ln  Sardou's  play  than  in 
the  opera  by  Puccini. 

Mme.   Maeterlinck  Discusses 
"Pelleas  and  Melisande"  as 
Play  and  Opera. 

Mme.  Gaorgette  Leblanc-Maeterlinck 
gave  a  lecture  yesterday  afternoon  ln 
Jordan  Hall.  It  had  been  announced 
that  she  would  speak  on  Maeterlinck's 
works,  and  it  was  therefore  expected 
that  on  this,  her  last  appearance  in  Bos- 
ton, Mme.  Maeterlinck,  whose  Interpre- 
tations of  Debussy's  opera  and  Maeter- 
linck's two  dramas  have  recently  been 
mode  known,  would  be  revealed  in  yet 
another  light,  that  of  an  Inspired  com- 
mentator on  her  husband's  work. 
"*But  instead  she  chose  merely  to  dis- 
cuss in  detail  "Pelleas  and  Melisande." 

As  usual,  a  picturesque  figure,  she 
wore  a  mole-colored  satin  dress  with  a 
trailing  coat  of  filet  lace,  and  on  her 
head  a  quaint  headdress.  She  gave  forth 
authoritative  opinions  concerning  play 
and  opera,  recited  passages  and  Intoned 
others  to  the  accompaniment  of  Debus- 
ay's  music,  played  by  Mr.  Strarame. 

After  having  spoken  minutely  of  the 
symbolism  of  the  play  and  of  its  char- 
acters as  revealed  in  certain  pas- 
sages of  the  dialogue  which  she  cited, 
Mme.  Maeterlinck  undertook  a  com- 
parison of  the  drama  with  the  opera. 

With  admirable  wifely  devotion  she 
Insisted  that  the  drama,  perfect  ln  itself, 
had  needed  no  music  to  enhance  its 
beauty,  and  that,  while  Debussy's  music 
was  an  extraordinary  accomplishment 
ln  a  new  manner  of  symphonic  drama, 
the  opera  and  the  play  must  be  Judged 
apart.  Then  by  a  process  of  reasoning, 
followed  with  difficulty,  she  attempted 
to  prove  the  dissimilarity  of  the  drama 
alone  and  ln  operatic  form  which  ap- 
peared to  exist  chiefly  in  the  impression 
that  the  emotions  ef  the  characters  ln 
the  drama  are  expressed  ln  the  opera 
orchestrally  rather  than  through  their 
own  speech. 

The  lecture  ended  with  a  reading  of 
the  tower  scene  from  the  play. 

There  was  an  audience  of  fair  size 
and  there  was  courteous  applause. 
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The    d.ith    of    Florence    si  John, 

whose  "maiden  name  was  Grnlg,  set 
men  of  grave  years  and  responsibili- 
ties a-talklng  at  a  club  -which  I  fre- 
quent. The  conversation  was  pleas- 
ing, anecdottcal,  and  Improving,  for 
.there  were  comparisons  drawn  be-  j 
tiveen  the  art  of  Nelllo  Farren  and 
that  of  Sylvia  Grey  ns  enchanting  j 
Bklrt  dancers.  Theso  English  girls 
came  to  this  country  late  in  1888  and  , 
X  was  surprised  to  find  how  vivid 
were  the  memories  of  gray-haired 
physicians,  lawyers,  bankers,  how  ln-  [ 
terested  they  were  In  the  drama 
although  not  active  members  of  the 
Dramatic  League.  The  majority  de- 
cided that  Miss  Farren  was  the  more 
robust  and  Amazonian,  and  Miss 
Grey  the  .more  graceful.  Miss  St. 
tie  over  late  ln  the  December 
J  Her  throat  troubled  her  ln 
rk  and  her  appearances  were 
r,  but  she  was  a  bounding, 
>preature.  I  saw  her  a  year  or 
erwards  ln  Blanchard's  res- 
in London,  where  the  waiters 
HR  her  unusual  servility  and  she 
l^&'as  pointed  out  to  Americans  and 
|  visitors  from  the  provinces.  Although 
1  she  behaved  with  the  utmost  decorum, 
j  she  could  not  help  being  conspicuous, 
and  her  laugh,  while  hearty,  sounded 

as  though  a  barkeeper  were  cracking 
ice.  She  was  one  of  the  glories  of 
the  late  Victorian  stage;  a  sister  of 
Kate  Vaughan  and  Connie  Gilchrist 
in  the  old  days  of  atrocious  puns  and 
dances  that  were  pretty  but  not  "In- 
terpretative." She  furthermore  dis- 
tinguished herself  by  not  marrying 
into  the  aristocracy,  though  she  had 
two  husbands  ln  orderly  succession. 
When  Emily  Soldene  gave  her  an 
engagement  in  1879  she  was  pretty, 
charming  in  manner,  but  fragile.  She 
.grew  more  robust.  As  a  singer,  she 
1  was  above  the  average  in  light  opera. 

'j    Mr.   August  Spanuth,  a  German  by  | 
birth,  who  for  a  dozen  years  or  more  j 
was  the  music  critic  of  the  New  York 
!  Staatszeitung,   went  to  Berlin  in  1906 
l  and  the  next  year  became  the  editor  of 
|  the  Slgnale.    A  musician  by  profession, 
he  writes  pungently  and  courageously 
about  music  as  It  seems  good  and  bad 
to  him.    He  has  taken  a  peculiar  in- 
terest ln  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra. 

Soon  after  the  official  announcement 
was  made  of  the  return  of  Dr.  Karl 
Muck  to  Boston  as  conductor  of  this 
orchestra,  a  wild  statement  was  cabled 
from  Berlin  to  the  effect  that  Geheim- 
rat  Winter  of  the  Royal  Opera  House, 
having  consulted  with  Mr.  Gatti-Ca- 
sazza  about  an  exchange  of  singers, 
would  visit  Boston  with  the  intention 
of  securing  Dr.  Muck  as  a  "guest" 
conductor  in  Berlin. 

Mr.  Spanuth  wrote  for  the  Signale  of 
Jan.  17  an  article  describing  the  state 
of  affairs  at  the  Berlin  opera  and  in 
Boston,  and  ended  as  follows:  "A  man 
that  knows  it  all  announces  that 
Geheimrat  Winter  will  make  a  trip 
from  New  York  to  Boston  to  call  on 
Maj.  Hlgginson.  He  will  find  him  an 
uncommonly  cultivated  and  courteous 
gentleman,  who  is  well  aware  of  what 
he  has  and  does  not  dream  for  a  mo- 
ment of  lending  a  man  of  Dr.  Muck's 
ability  to  the  Berlin  Court  Opera  as 
a  'guest  director.'  " 

Mr.  Spanuth  says  in  the  course  of  the  j 
article  that  Dr.  Muck  does  not  forfeit  ; 
his  pension.  No  pension  will  be  paid  | 
to  him  so  long  as  he  receives  elsewhere  ' 
a  much  larger  sum;  but  the  moment  he 
draws  no  greater  salary,  he  will  receive 
his  pension  as  a  Prussian  official. 
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A  Question  in  Arithmetic. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  statement  that  "every  large  city 
has  Its  own  peculiar  smell"  calls  to  my 
mind  what  Samuel  Taylor  Coleridge 
said  about  the  odorlferosity  which  he 
found  In  the  city  of  Cologne,  the  usual 
version  of  what  he  said  thereof  being: 
"I  counted  two  and  seventy  stenches, 
All  well  defined,  and  several  stinks." 

According  to  this  version  of  the  lines, 
Coleridge  made  a  distinction  between 
stenches  and  stinks,  and  the  aggregate 
number  of  both  kinds  of  odors  which 
he  counted  was  several  more  than  72. 
On  page  331  of  the  seventh  volume  of 
the  eflition  of  Coledidge's  works  pub- 
lished by  Harper  &  Bros.,  in  1863,  the 
version  of  the  two  above-quoted  lines  is 
the  s;4me  as  I  have  given  above,  but  on 
page  106  of  volume  six  of  that  edition 
the  vejrsion  of  the  lines  is: 
VI  coujnted  two  and  seventy  stenches, 
:  All  will  denned  and  genuine  stinks.'.* 

According  to  this  latter  version  of  the 
lines.  Istinks  are  synonymous  with  and 
explanatory  of  stenches;  or, 


ed  only  72.  In  the  edition  of  Coleridge's 
poetry  edited  by  Richard  Gamett.  C. 
B..  LL.  D..  the  version  or  the  two  tines 
'b  the  one  first  given  above,  but  there  la 
no  mark  of  punctuation  after  "donned," 
and,  according  tothlapunctuatlrn.  stinks 
are  synonymous  with"  and  explanatory 

of  stenches,  the  two  nouns  being,  as  in 
the  case  Just  mentioned.  In  apposition, 
and  the  total  number  of  odor*  counted 
by  Coleridge  aggregated  only  72. 

Old  Coleridge  revise  the  original  ver- 
sion of  the  two  lines  above  discussed, 
and.  If  so,  which  Is  the  original  version, 
and  what  Is  the  correct  punctuation  of 
the  first  version  given  above?  Perhaps 
some  reader  of  "As  the  World  Wags'" 
department,  who  has  been  In  Cologne, 
counted  the  city's  odors,  and  Is  thus 
qual Ified  tc docldeauthorltatlvely wheth- 
er Coleridge  counted  72  odors  there,  or 
several  more  than  that  number. 

Jan.  30,  1812.  QUIDNUNC. 


to  speak 


The  Glossarlst. 

Aa  one  star  dlffereth  from  another  star 
In  glory  so  may  one  stench  differ  from 
another,  and  yet  the  two  be  equally 
nauseous  or  pestilential.  Stench  and 
stink  affect  the  nostrils  alike,  but 
stench  seems  to  us  the  stronger,  more 
heroic  word  We  prefer  odorlferousness 
to  odorlferosity,  a  word  known  chiefly 
to  "Quidnunc,"  and  It  may  here  be  said 
that  "odoriferous"  refers  rarely  to  the 
unpleasant  odor. 

Cologne  has  been  for  many  years  a 
clean  and  handsome  city  and  has  smelt 
no  worse  than  any  respectable  town 
should  smell.  Coleridge  made  his  excur- 
sion with  Wordsworth  in  Holland. 
Flanders,  and  up  the  Rhino  as  far  as 
Bergen  ln  the  summer  of  1878.  He  said 
in  his  Table  Talk,  advising  the  trip  to 
Holland:  "If  you  go,  remark  (indeed  you 
will  be  forced  to  do  so  ln  spite  of  your- 
self) remark,  I  say,  the  identity  (for  it 
is  more  than  proximity)  of  a  disgusting 
dirtiness  in  all  that  concerns  the  dignity 
of,  and  reverence  for,  the  human  person; 
and  a  persecuting  painted  cleanliness 
in  everything  connected  with  property. 
You  must  not  walk  ln  their  gardens; 
nay,  you  must  hardly  look  Into  them." 

Bayreuth  used  to  smell  horribly. 
Amsterdam  ln  summer  stinks  by  reason 
of  its  canals.  Venice  was  long  re- 
proached for  Its  slime  and  noisome 
stench,  but  Thomas  Ravennas,  the  phy- 
sician insisted  that  Venetians  were 
generally  longer  lived  than  those  In 
any  other  European  city,  and  many  of 
them  lived  120  years.  Early  in  the  17th 
century  Paris  was  famous  for  Its  dirti- 
ness for  its  sticky  dirt  like  a  "thick, 
black,  unctuous  oil,"  and  James  Howell 
wrote  to  his  friend  Capt.  Francis  Bacon: 
"This  dirt  gives  also  so  strong  a  scent 
that  it  may  be  smelt  many  miles  off, 
if  the  wind  be  in  one's  face  as  he  comes 
from  the  fresh  air  of  the  country." 

An  Identification. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Would  you  really  like  to  know  one 
person's  definition  of  "the  identifying 
smell"  of  Boston?  Well,  it  Is  what  we 
New  Yorkers  call  "necky"  or  "fleshy. 
I  have  been  obliged  to  leave  a  car.  and 
sometimes  the  theatre,  on  account  of 
the  strong  odor. 

I  have  been  here  some  months  and 
am  now  wonderfully  used  to  1L  and  sit 
through    a    whole  performance-and 

l  often  ride  several  blocks  in  a  car. 

j    Boston.  Feb.  1,  1912.         A  VISITOR. 

MISS  AMSDEN  ' 
AS  "THE  GIRL" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Puccinfs 
"Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr.  Moran- 
zoni  conducted. 

Minnie  Miss  Amsden 

Dick  Johnson  Mr.  Zenatello 

Jack  Ranee.  Mr.  Polese 

Nick  '.  Mr.  Cilia 

Ashby  Mr.  Ivankow 

Sonora.  Mr.  Blanchart 

T.arkens  Mr.  Forn-'ri 

Billy  »  Mr.  Tavecchia 

Wowkle  Mlas  Leverotii 

Jake  Wallace  Mr.  Mardonus 

Jose  Castro  Mr.  Olshansky 

When  Puccini's  "Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  was  produced  in  New  York,  fiery 
patriots  made  a  loud  cry  because  the 
part  of  Minnie  was  given  to  Miss  Des- 
tinn,  a  Bohemian  by  birth,  and  not  to 
an  American.  Minnie  is  an  American : 
therefore  she  can  be  impersonated  only 
by  an  American.  This  was  the  con- 
densed syllogism.  Friends  of  Mlas  Far- 
rar  insisted  that  she  might  have  been 
coaxed  to  take  the  part,  and  Mme.  Nor- 
dica  spoke  at  length  on  the  subject  to 
open-eared  reporters. 

It  follows  therefore  that  the  part  of  a 
French  woman  in  drama  and  opera 
should  be  impersonated  only  by  a 
French  woman,  a  German  by  a  German, 
and  so  on   through   the  nationalities. 
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The  question  might  be  raised:  Is  Puc-| 
clni'8  opera  really  American?  Is  Minnie 
a  representative  American  girl?  And) 
then  it  might  be  usked:  "How  shouki 
an  American  ^Irl  show  her  nationality 
In  action  and  song,  so  that  she  cannot 
b*  mistaken  (or  a  Russian,  Italian,  Ger- 
man or  Bulgarian?" 

Two  American  girls  have  Impersonated 
Minnie  on  the  stage  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House.  Miss  Carolina  White  and  Miss 
Elisabeth  Amsden.  The  latter  took  the 
part  yesterday  afternoon  for  the  first 
time.  It  may  be  asked  In  good  faith 
whether  either  one  of  them  was  more 
"American"  in  the  portrayal  of  thc- 
character  than  Mmc.  Carmen  '  Me'.ls. 
Minnie  is  an  American  who  sings  in 
Italian  and  consorts  with  those  that 
sing  In  Italian,  including  even  the  Indian 
and  his  squaw,  who  should  have  been 
and  is  to  be.  Was  either  Miss  White  or 
Miss  Amsden  more  "American"  behind 
the  bar,  or  playing  at  cards,  or  appeal- 
ing to  the  sentimental  miners?  Opera  is 
full  of  absurdities;  let  us  not  unneces- 
sarily add  to  them.  The  fact  that  Mr. 
Belasco  put  Minnie  into  a  play  written 
In  English  is  irrelevant 

Miss  Amsden  has  now  appeared  here 
as  Aida  and  Minnie,  parts  that  are  ex- 
acting, parts  that  call  for  an  experienced 
actress  of  great  dramatic  force.  Mllka 
Tcrnlna  said  when  she  was  already  fa- 
mous as  Isolde.  Sieglinde,  Bruennhilde, 
that  she  was  looking  forward  to  the 
time  when  she  could  impersonate  Aida. 
Youth  Is  ambitious  and  laughs  at  diffi- 
culties. 

As  far  as  the  singing  was  concerned, 
Miss  Amsden's  performance  was  inter- 
esting and  often  effective.  It  was  es- 
pecially good  In  the  first  act,  delight- 
fully simple  and  impressive  in  the  school 
scene.  The  story  of  her  childhood  and 
the  conversation  with  the  sheriff,  and 
later  with  Johnson,  were  sung  with  fine 
appreciation  of  sentiment  and  mood. 
Charming,  too,  was  the  quiet  rapture  of 
her  last  line  in  this  act,  nor  did  she 
rush  under  the  light  to  sing  it.  In  the 
more  dramatic  scenes  that  followed,  slje 
sang  with  intensity,  but  in  them  the 
voice  itself  was  dramatic  rather  than 
musical,  especially  in  the  upper  register, 
where  there  was  more  power  than  qual- 
ity. 

The  emotional  strength  of  Miss  Ams- 
den's  performance  was  in  her  singing, 
not  in  her  acting.  Her  conception  of 
the  part  is  a  poetic  one.  but  she  has  not 
yet  the  technical  skill  to  vitalize  this 
conception  and  give  t  variety  and  force. 
Her  face  is  not  yet  mobile.  It  does  not 
change  readily  with  the  situation  and 
emotion.  As  Is  the  case  with  the  great 
majority  of  American  women  on  the 
operatic  staje  she  is  not  v.  holly  at  ease, 
walking  or  standing,  and  her  use  of  her 
Jaand*,  her  gestures,  have  little  signifi- 

'cance.  What  Miss  Amsden  needs  at  | 
present  is  rigorous  training  in  dramatic  I 
expression.  She  has  many  excellent  i 
qualities  and  she  should  have  an  honor-  ; 

,able  career:  for  she  has  the  voice  and; 
Other  natural  advantages.  She  has  dra-  I 
matic  instincts  and  the  gift  of  imaglna-  j 

uon.  ' 

Her  Minnie  was  not  so  coquettish  as  . 
(that  of  others;  she  was  more  serious1 
minded,  witness  her  treatment  of  the 
school  scene;  her  devotion  to  Johnson 
was  thus  the  more  marked  and  her  con- 
fession in  the  second  act  the  more  pas- 
sionate. Some  were  surprised  that  she 
presented  Minnie  as  a  blonde,  and  being 
under  the  influence  of  the  Maeterllnck- 
lan  spirit,  they  asked  if  there  were 
symbolism  in  the  choice. 

The  performance  was  interesting  in 
other  respects.  Mr.  Zenatello's  Johnson 
is  wholly  admirable  as  a  dramatic  in- 
terpretation and  an  example  of  lyric 
and  compelling  song.  Mr.  Polese's  Sher 


Cava*  ;,1"n*l  Wmonstmted  that 
and  in  °  |S  0n<,  °'  *,'s  ,nvorlte  roles 
*,n  \f"r.  ,ta  <l<5v«ntiifro  In  it.  m 
<<«*  in  particularly  good  voice  and  hi* 
f.  £  We,r''.  ,xeel,enWy  given.    His  s„io 

from  m  "  r°°m  aftPr  bom*  brought 
from  the  torture  chamber  was  beautU 
fully  iuiu  and  merited  the  heartv  ereetJ 
Ing  It  received.  ' 
Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  with  spirit 

RECITAL  BY 
MISS  THOMPSON 

Miss  Edith  Thompson  gave  a  piano! 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  in  Jordan 
Hall.  There  was  an  audience  of  fair 
size.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Bach,  prelude  and  fugue,  F  minor,  ga- 
votte. D  minor;  Gluck,  gavotte;  Mac- 
Dowell,  sonata  tragica;  Brahms,  rhapso 
dy,  G  minor,  intermezzo,  E  minor;  De 
bussy,  "Polssons  d'  or";  Chopin,  im- 
promptu, preludes  in  B-flat  major,  F 
major,  D  minor;  Liszt.  "Au  Bord  d'une 
Source."  rhapsody  No.  12. 

There  were  no  novelties  in  the  list,} 
but  plenty  of  variety.  Miss  Thompson's 
undeniable  artistry  infused  much  enjoy- 
ment into  the  lighter  numbers,  which 
otherwise  could  easily  have  become  mo- 
notonous. The  most  ambitious  number 
was  the  Sonata  Tragica.  This  was  Mac- 
Dowell's  acknowledged  favorite  of  his 
i  piano  works  and  was  first  played  in 
Chickerlng  Hall  in  1892  at  a  Kneisel  con- 
cert by  the  composer.  Written  in  mem-l 
ory  of  his  teacher.  Raff,  it  purposes  to! 
set  forth  the  master's  life  of  long-suffer-' 
ing  sacrifice  to  his  art. 

It  is  impossible  perhaps,  to  eliminate 
the  impression  of  sameness  which  per- 
vades all  the  movements,  and  much  of 
!  the  promise  in  the  first  movement  fails 
1  of  fulfilment.  But  at  Miss  Thompson's 
hands  the  piece  received  truly  artistic 
treatment.  Especially  noteworthy  wa& 
her  facility  in  the  rapid  double  and 
triple  chromatics  of  the  second  move- 
ment. Debussy's  "Goldfish"  was  refresh- 
ing in  its  delicacy  and  fantastic  charm. 

If  Miss  Thompson's  aim  were  con- 
trast, in  selecting  the  Liszt  numbers, 
then  she  could  scarcely  have  chosen 
better.  The  one  piece,  dreamv.  the 
Rhapsody,  in  the  familiar  and  distinc- 
tively Liszt  tn  style.  The  wizardry  of 
intertwining  folk-melody  with  key- 
board pyrotechnics— characteristic  of  all 
the  Rhapsodies,  was  well  interpreted  by 
Miss  Thompson. 

The  pieces  by  Bach,  Gluck  and-  Chopin 
served  as  a  pleasing  and  variegated 
back-ground  for  the  larger  pieces,  and 
filled  out  an  enjoyable  program. 


SANG  AT  DOWNES'S  LECTURE 

Boston    Opera    Singers   Appear  at 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall. 

Mme,  Zina  Brozia  and  Ferdinand  de 
Potter  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
assisted  Olin  Downes  at  the  fourth  ot 
the  Boston  University  opera  lectures 
yesterday  afternoon  in  Jacob  Sleeper 
Hall.  The  subject  was  Massenet's 
"Manon"  and  French  opera  comique. 
The  history  ot  the  representative  French 
form  was  traced  up  to  the  time  of  Mas- 
senet and  the  innovations  introduced 
by  him  described. 

The  illustrative  program  consisted  ot 
the  soprano  airs,  "Voyons  Manon"  and 
"Adieu,  notre  petit  table"';  the  airs  for 
tenor,  the  "Reve,"  from  act  2,  and  the 
air,  "Ah,  fuyez,"  from  the  St.  Sulpice 
scene. 

Charles  Strony  played  the  minuet 
which  introduces  the  scene  at  Cours  de 
la  Reine.  and  Mme.  Brozia  and  Mr. 
de  Potter  sang  the  duets  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  act— the  letter  scene 


OrmJiR  Clint  ruls  tr 

Buns  and  -ta's,  as  his  army  of  light; 
Ahrlman  the  forces  of  darkness 

Ttoe  work  in  question  Is  based  on  this 
reneral  Idea.  It  Is  in  one  movement,  in 
free  form.  In  the  beginning,  Ormazd 
marshals  the  hosts  of  heaven;  vague 
trumpet  calls  are  heard  answering  one 
Jtjjother  from  afar.  Gradually  nil  be- 
comes more  definite;  the  calls  more 
Bear  and  full,  until  a  brilliant,  martial 
passage  pictures  the  passing  of  the 
hosts  of  light. 

This  fades  away  and  one  hears  the 
music  of  the  blessed  Fravashis,  or  tlje 
souls  of  the  good,  In  praise  of  Ormazd.. 

Then  from  the  deep  pit  of  Dusahk 
come  the  gloomy  moans  of  Ahrlman 
and  the  lost  souls.  The  musical  ma- 
terial of  this  part  has  emotional  and 
psychological  significance.  The  section 
begins  with  a  dark  motive,  allegro 
agitato,  suggestive  of  the  envy  and 
(urging  hatred  of  Ahrlman,  "the  back- 
ward thinker."  Three  times  this  surges 
tip,  each  time  to  a  greater  climax, 
tmtll  at  last  It  breaks  Into  the  conflict 
between  Ahrlman  and  Ormazd,  a  con- 
flict spiritual  rather  than  realistic.  The 
Former  Is  overcome  and  falls  back  Into 
his  dark  abode.  Those  episodes  of 
gathering  revolt  are  separated  by  mo- 
tives suggestive  of  the  hopeless  longings 
and  regrets  of  the  lost  souls,  now  sad 
moans  of  sorrow,  now  tender  memories 
of  past  delight.  All  these  ideas  are  tied 
together  by  a  busy  motive  suggesting 
»f  the  pernicious  activity  of  Ahrlman, 
a  motive  which  becomes  Important  in 
{he  conflict  episode,  where  it  was  used 
|n  conjunction  with,  or  rather  in  opposi- 
tion to,  the  martial  motive  of  Ormazd, 
ITom  the  first  section. 
'  Ormazd  conquers,  and  from  above  is 
jieard  the  rejoicing  of  the  hosts  of  light, 

alco  tu>  foul;  of  the  blessed  Fravashis  In 
praise  of  Ormazd. 

Mr.  Converse  wishes  it  to  be  under- 
stood that  he  has  not  written  "Oriental" 
music.  "The  musical  idiom,"  he  says, 
"Is  entirely  modern.  The  poetic  Idea  ap- 
pealed to  me  purely  on -account  of  its 
richly  decorative  and  picturesque  ex- 
pression of  elemental  truths;  as  potent 
for  us  today  in  America  as  they  were 
for  the  ancient  followers  of  Zoroaster. 
There  are  no  doubt  an  Ormazd  and  an 
Ahrlman  within  each  one  of  us,  and  so 
my  work  may  have  subjective  emotion- 
al significance,  as  well  as  decorative 
and  imaginative  qualities." 


!  Ha    A I  wr  tten  a  grand  tfplrri, 

at  least  two  liallets,  and  several  oper- 
ettas, anions  them  "The  Nabob,"  ".Mad- 
lame  Troubadour"  and  "The  Barefoot 
I  Dancer."  Mr.  Whitney  produced  the 
!  English  version  of  "Baron  Trenck"  In 
London  A  nr.!  1911,  at  the  Whitney 
Theatre,  formerly  the  Strand,  and  also 
the  \\  aldo.-f. 

The  original  libretto  Is  by  A.  M  Win- 
ner and  R.  Hodanzky.  The  librettist  of 
the  present,  version  Is  Henry  'Blossom. 
This  Baron  Trenck  Is  not  an  old 
friend,  the  delight  of  our  boyhood,  the 
tprlson-breaUf  r,  who  escaped  from  the 
fortress  of  Glaz,  Where  he  had  been  im- 
prisoned by  Frederick  the  Great,  be- 
cause he  had  dared  to  fall  in  love  with 
the  King's  sister,  Amelia,  and  was  sus- 
pected of  treasonable  intercourse  with 
a  cousin  in  the  Austrian  service.  Trenck 
wrote  his  autobiography  and  Dernburg 
made  him  the  subject  of  a  historical 
tragedy.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  Capt. 
Trench  of  the  English  army  is  now  a 
prisoner  In  the  same  fortress.  The 
librettists'  Baron  Trenck  Is  possibly 
this  Austrian  cousin.  He  Is  described 
as  a  Petruchio,  a  d'Artagnan  and  a  Gay 
Latharlo  in  one,  and  a  retainer  sup- 
ported by  a  friendly  chorus  character- 
izes him  as  having  an  eye  like  lightning, 
a  voice  of  thunder  and  the  cheek  of  the 
j' devil. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
A  Note  A  writer  on  "Green- 

rooms Old  and  New" 


that  l 


on 


has  referred  in  a  re- 


Percy  Mackaye        Mr  Pe"y 

■  Mackaye  has 

an"  a  thus  rendered  a 

Persian.  Poem,  part  of  the  Bun. 

dehesch  of  the  ancient  Persians: 

"On  the  far  mountain  Albordl,  in  the  i 
realm  of  primal  light,  is  the  abode  of 
Ormazd. 

"Beyond  the  spheres  of  high  heaven  he 
created  his  shinlns  hosts:  the  Sun,  his 
giant  runner,  who  never  dies;  the  Moon, 
who  girdles  the  earth;  and  the  Planets, 
his  splendid  captains.   Such-like  as  the 
hairs  upon  a  titan's  head  were  the  un- 
numbered  stars    on   the   ramparts   of  I 
Ormazd.   Seven  were  his  splendid  cap-j 
tains.      Beyond   the    spheres   of  high} 
heaven  'marshalled  he  them. 

"In  the  realm  of  Gorodman,  the  dwell- 1 
Ing  of  the  blessed  Fravashis,  the  cir-  \ 
cling  of  worlds  in  their  spheres  wasj 
like  to  immortal  music. 

"Below  the  bright  side,  Chinevat,  In 
the  bowels  of  darkness,  is  the  abode  of 
Ahriman. 

"Deep  in  the  abysmal  Dusahk  he 
created  his  terrible  numbers— for  every 
creature  of  light  is  a  Daeva  of  gloom. 
Like  the  death-pang  of  the  primal  bull 
was  the  moaning  of  Ahriman— his  loath- 
ing for  Ormazd.  ! 
"Twice  on  huge  wings,  above  abysmal !', hour  in  the  society  of  chrxmin 


iff  is  now  more  vividly  conceived.    He  - 

_,„  n, •  tn  the  ooennd  and  the  last  pages  ot  the  scene  at  St., 

first  with  eloquence  Messrs.  Blanch-  were  applauded  with  much  warmth.  ] 
art,  Cilia,  Lankow  and  Olshansky  were 

The  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  willv'; 
play  at  Its  concerts  this  week  Mr. 
Frederick  S.  Converse's  new  symphonic 
poem,  "Ormazd."  The  first  performances 
of  the  work  were  at  St.  Louis.  Jan.  26, 
27  at  the  concerts  of  the  St.  Louis 
Delightful  Presentation  of  Pucciftl'a   Symphony  orchestra,  conducted  by  Mr. 

Max  Zach,  formerly  of  Boston,  and  the 
people  of  Cambridge  will  hear  the  sym- 
phonic poem  next  Thursday  night. 

Mr.  Converse  has  kindly  given  to.  The 
Herald  a  description  of  his  new  work, 
composed  for  the  most  part  last  sum- 
mer. 


again  excellent  in  their  respective  parts, 
and  Mr.  Moranzoni  ga^e  a  brilliant 
reading  of  the  score. 

!  ^T0SCA;"  IN  THE  EVENING 


Work. 

^♦BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Puceini'si 
[Posea.    Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted. 

■Qorfa.  T'lf^a   Mme.  Meiis 

ITn  I'astore   Mile.  DeCourcyi 

Ea.vara<l-».s-i   Mr.  i;au<l*;nzl 

^^Bn  8carpia   »  Mr.  Ridded 

Sflgfclom   Mr.  Silli, 

Sf  Sagi'-sta n>   Mr.  Tavecchlal 

to'poi  '   ;   Mr.  Oiacco'n*: 

SbiBirone   Mr.  Pululni 

Cn  carcerler-  Mr.  O'.shansky 

At  the  evening  performance  the  opera, 
of  Tosca  was  delightfully  presented. 
Mr.  Riddez  sang  the  role  of  Scarpla 
dramatically,  but  his  conception  of  the' 
role  makes  »:.c  baron  a  gloomy,  threat- 
ening figur.-  throughout,  without  the 
least  attempt  at  cajolery*  in  his  efforts 
to  lure  Tosca  away  from  her  iover. 

Mme.  M'-hs  v.  as 
and  ga\c  a  delightful  presentation  of 
Florla.  Her  coquettishness  In  the  open- 
ing of  the  first  act  was  well  drawn  and 
Jier  jealousy  well  marked.  Her  scenet 
with  Scarpla  In  his  chambers  was  ex- 
cellent, and  the  struggle  between  the 
two  was  admirably  done.  She  sang  well 
and  was  recalled  many  times  by  an  au-. 
dience  which  made  up  in  enthusiasm 
for  Jts      k  at  numbers 


Ormazd  and  Tne  Sl,bject  matter  of 

.  this  symphonic  poem  is 

AhnmaD.     derived  fr0m  the  mythol- 
in  Music,  ogy  of  ancient  Persia,  a 
frail  account  of  which  may  be  found  in 
James   Freeman   Clarke's   "Ten  Great 
Religions." 

The    followers    of  1  Zoroaster  deified 
light  and  darkness  as  the  gods  of  good 
excellent  humor  ftn^  eV|l,  Ormazd  and  Ahriman;  or,  In 
a  larger   sense,   the  constructive,  and 
ftestructive  principles  in  the  universe. 

They  are  engaged  in  intermittent  con- 
flict which  will,  in  time,  terminate  In 
the  victory  of  Ormazd.  and  the  puri- 
fication of  Ahriman  and  his  victims  by 
the  purging  fire  of  Orniazd. 


Dusahk,  he  fluttered  up  toward  Albordj; 
twice  fell  he  back. 

"Beyond  his  bleak  pit  of  doom  beauti- 
ful rose  the  peak  of  Albordj;  In  the 
bowels  of  darkness,  like  fire  we  the 
dreams  of  the  damned. 

"A  third  time,  then,  Ahriman  uprose; 
around  him  he  marshalled  his  hordes- 
cold  stars  and  wandering  comets,  the 
kings  of  chaos.  Glittered  against  them 
the  ranks  of  Ormazd.  Dazzling  and 
dark  was  the  conflict. 

"For  90  nights  the  smoke  of  stars  ob- 
scured   them,    till    back    in  abysmal 


Green  Rooms,  cent  articlerto  George 
Augustus  Sala's  Ingenious  explanation 
of  why  this  room  in- the  theatre  is  called 
the  "Greenroom."  He  states  that  in  the 
old  days  of  the  legitimate  drama,  during 
the  performance  of  a  tragedy,  the  stage 
tvas  always  laid  with  a  dark  green  cloth, 
.or  carpet.  This  cloth,  for  the  sake  of 
convenience,  was  rolled  up  when  not  In 
use,  set  on  end  and  kept  in  the  foyer, 
where  it  was  easily  accessible  and  not 
In  the  way  of  scene  shifters  and  car- 
penters, and  Sala  argues  that  the  room 
took  its  name  from  the  fact  that  it  was 
the  receptacle  of  the  green  cloth.  The 
general  notion,  however,  is  that  the 
name  arose  originally  from  the  fact  that 
the  room  itself  was  carpeted  with  green 
— baize  probably— the  covering  of  the 
divans  being  green  stuff.  My  father,  in 
an  article  written  many  years  ago,  de- 
scribed the  stage  entrance  to  the  old 
Federal  Street  Theatre,-  up  Theatre  alley 
from  Milk  street,  and  spoke  of  Mr. 
Vinton,  the  keeper  of  the  door,  as  "a 
kind,  rather  feeble,  old  man,  much  ad- 
dicted to  tobacco";  which  was  easy  for 
him  to  procure,  as  there  was  a  snuff 
shop  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 
He  also  referred  to  the  stage  lamp- 
lighter, a  poor  crippled  fellow  with  a 
ladder,"  who  kept  In  order,  during  the 
performance,  rows  of  oil  lamps  running 
up  from  the  floor  12  or  15  feet,  each  side, 
the  entire  depth  of  the  stage.  Mr.- 
Doyne,  the  prompter,  wore  "a  surtout 
coat  with  a  white  collar."  and  was 
noted  for  his  rendering  of  the  ?ong,  "St. 
Patrick  Was  a  Gentleman."  The  whole 
company  was  described  in  detail  from 
the  point  of  view  of  the  greenroom,  but 
no  description  of  the  room  or  its  fur- 
nishings was  given  by  the  writer,  al- 
though It  was  familiar  to  him.  He 
speaks  of  Mrs.  Young  and  Mrs.  George 
H.  Barrett  as  being  remarkably  beauti- 
ful women,  and  of  Mrs.  Henry  J.  Finn 
as  a  "quiet,  gentle-looking  lady,  remind- 
ing you  for  all  the  world  of  a  lovely 
Quakeress."  It  fits  In  very  well  with 
what  George  Vanderhoff  said  about  the 
greenroom  at  Covent  Garden,  "when 
Vestris  queened  it  there."  It  was,  he 
says,  "a  most  agreeable  lounging  place, 
Tr    *'?n-ere  one  could  pass  a  pleasant 

women 


and  men  of  good  manners 


Bygone  Nights 
in  the 


The  first  green- 
room it  was  my 
privilege  to  enter 
Boston  Theatre,  was  the  one  In  the 
Boston  Theatre,  and  I  distinctly  recall  Its 
greenness  and  Its  bareness.  This  was 
during  the  civil  war,  when  the  theatre 
was  given  up  to  a  great  fair  in  aid  of 
the  cause.  The  auditorium  was  built  over 
the  tops  of  the  seat?,  about  on  a  level 
with  the  stage,  so  that  with  the  curtain 
DusahX  fell  Ahriman,  defeated.  Golden.  ra|se(j  it  made  one  Vast  space,  filled 
then,  was  the  laughter  of  Ormazd.  Like  wJtfl.  D00ths  for  the  sale  of  all  those 
laughter,  the  golden-haired  planets  rat-  unn6Cessary  things  commonly  found  at 
tied  their  shields.  fairs.   The  Kieenroom  on  this  occasion 

"In  the  realm  of  Gorodman,  the  dwell-  was  accessible  to  everybody  and  it  was 
Ing  of  the  blessed  Fravashis,  the  circling  under  these  conditions  that  I  first  saw 
of  worlds  in  their  spheres  was  like  to!,t    of  course  it  may  have  been  denuded  , 
Immortal  music."  owing  to  the  well-known  propensity  of 

The  work  is  scored  for  three  flutes  tne  puDilc  to  "lift"  everything  portable  : 
(one  Interchangeable  with  piccolo),  two  havlng  any  kind  of  association,  theatri-  ; 
oboes,  one  English  horn,  two  clarinets,  ea,  or  otherwise;  wnich  reminds  me  that 
one  bass  clarinet,   two  bassoons,   one     m  quWe  laU.,y  j  have  ha(J  |n  my  , , 
double  bassoon,  six  horns  (ad  libitum).  uen  morning  glories  raised  from  seed  . 
three   trumpets,   three   trombones,    one  pu,.loine<j  from  chillon  Castle  by  some 
bass    tuba,    three    kettle-drums     bass  LIraDie_flngeren-  porsorii  years  and  years 
drum,   cymbals,   tam-tam,   celesta   (ad  ^g0    The  glories  have  departed;  dying, 
libitum),  glockenspiel,  harp,  piano  and  n0  doubt_  frf)m  a  nomeslck  hunser  for 
file  usual  strings  ■  native  soil.   In  the  old  days,  when 

^  u  _^   ,u(   —3 ,,_ — —  the  .opera  made  an  annual,  or  even  less 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Byron,  ent  v,glt  (o  (h  Th},fttre 
to  "Manfred."  transfers  as  In  the  twt.;[  used  tQ  <.artyt  and  when  ,ne 

kllng  of  an  eye  his  hero,  from  the  Alps  doors  wwe  flna  ed     w  , 

the  hall  of  Arlrnanes  and  Tschaikow  -  wa)t  j  wou]i]  heiter-skelter  up 
&T.  in  his  "Manfred  -  symphony,  plct-^  tnree  wlndlnif  fligntJSi  wlth  a  muslc_ 
ures  a  bacchanale  in  this  hall.  loving  bunch  of  enthusiasts  of  all  ages.| 

,  sizes  and  sexes— I  mean  both  sexes. 


A  Baron,  but 
Not  an 


'Baron  Trenck,' 


choice  and  remarkable  variety  of  artl- 


the  operetta  that  will cjeSi  fr0m  a  shoe  to  a  chignon,  were  al- 
be  produced  here  to- ways  left  in  the  wak©  of  the  gods  and 
Old  Friend  morrow  night  at  th.  Sfddesses  in  th,  heavenward  flight  The 
„    .       ,    „x^„  Pllcn   ot  lhe   eallery  seemed  awfully 
Shubert  Theatre  was  first  performed  al TT 
Leipslc.  The  composer  of  the  music,  Fe-  1 1 


tier  hanging  from  the  dome,  of  tho  the- 
atre was  in  full  blast,  and  our  enthusi- 
asm ran  high,  the  temperature  where 
We  wore  couldn't  have  been  much  below 
that  prevailing  In  Haden.  With  coats 
off  there  we  sat,  perspiring  at  every 
pore,  listening  with  rapture  to  the  "Bo- 
hemian Girl"  and  "Trovatore."  CaaUe's 
tenor  arias  brought  down  the  house, 
while  Campbell's  "The  Heart  Bowed 
Down  by  Weight  of  Woe"  was  our  Idea! 
bass  song;  although  the  Irreverent 
dY.bbcd  It  the  "Song  of  the  Car  Horse," 
pronouncing  woe  "whoa.".  How  fresh, 
giddy  and  Innocent  we  were  in  those 
days! 


Ms  almost  always  out  "i>7  sympathy  with 

-Itho  present's  alms  and  ideal*.  Tne  ma- 
jority of  those  who  grow  gray  become 
ii  "      or  less  soured  and  disgruntled, 
fin  my  own  case.  I  sympathize  with  the 

I  attitude  of  an  ancient  friend,  one  of 
Ifthc  few  survivors  of  tho  gallery  gods 

[of  my  youth,  who  sums  up  his  feelings 

Tl        i  my  wistful  eye«  turn  wavewerd. 
i    win  .  \ho  sun  l»  si  most  set 
■■Enough  tho  world  goe*  grumbling  gvaveward . 

II  can  laugh  a  little  yet. 

(  Who  can  wonder  at  the  crazes 

Of  the  l;»s*lo»  and  the  lads, 
I  Born  nmld  tho  mitts  nnd  mazes 

Of  ten  thousand  freaks  and  fads ? 

They  hare  lost  the  mood  romantic. 
In  the  throes  of  their  new  birth, 

And  are  storm-tost  spirits,  frantlo 
Vor  the  solid  Joys  of  earth. 

Though  the  world  is  reeling  downwards. 

Though  its  sun  Is  almost  set. 
Though  it  sadlv  totters  tombwards, 

I  can  laugh  u  little  yet. 

AN  OLD  WF5ST  EJXDEJR. 


;ner 
and 


Wagner  In  after  years,  when 

the    "Flying  Dutch- 
man" was  given  here 
Refreshments,  by  a  German  troupe, 
our  Idea  of  what  was  what  had  broad- 
ened a  bit.  I  remember  that  the  orches- 
tra seemed  to  have  a  fearful  grudge 
against  the  singers,  so  that  no  voice 
could  make  itself  heard  above  the  din 
of  the  drums,  trumpets,  trombones,  etc. 
In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to 
read  what  Anton  Seldl  long  ago  said: 
i  It  is  surely  the  purpose  of  the  com- 
poser to  have  his  stage  folk  understood 
by  1  he  public.    It  follows,  then,  that 
the  orchestra  must  never  shriek  and 
drown  the  voices  of  the  singers,  but 
support    them.     Wagner    himself  was 
painfully  anxious  that  every  syllable 
of  the  singer  should  be  heard.  Fre- 
quently, at  the  close  of  a  vocal  phrase, 
J  he  would  arrest  the  sound  of  the  or- 
j  chestra  for  a  moment,  in  order  that  the 
I  final  syllable  should  not  be  covered  up. 
J  Often  he  would  call  out  angrily:  'Kind- 
er;  you  arc  killing  my  poetry!'  "  Well, 
this  is  exactly  what   the  first-named 
orchestra  did-they  killed  Wagner's  po- 
etry by  smothering  the  singers.  The 
only  compensation  the  hearers  had  was 
to  retire  to  the  lobby,  back  of  the  fam- 
ily circle,  and  partake  of  refreshments, 
served  to  those  who  had  the  price.  Does 
anybody  else  remember  those  refresh- 
ments?  And  was  there  beer?  I  myself 
am  not  sure;    but  I  know  there  was 
beer  to  he  had  under  the  platform  at 
Pat  Gilmore's  second  peace  jubilee,  for 
I  drank  a  "pony"  of  It  while  rubbing 
elbows  with  Strauss— not  the  Domestic 
Symphony  Strauss,  which  would  have 
been  incongruous  and  likewise  Impossi- 
ble—but the  beautiful  B.  D.  Strauss,  to 
whose  joyous  strains  we  have  so  many 
of  us  swam  round  and  round  and  round 
with  such  delight!   Or  am  I  mistaken? 
And  was  it  another  of  the  same  name? 
Some  time  pfter  the  above  performance 
of  the  "Dutchman"  at  the  Boston  The- , 
atre,  I  heard  it  given  by  the  American  j 
opera    troupe   with   Theodore  Thomas 
conducting.     It  was   then   a  different! 
story.    Kmma  Juch  was  the  Senta,  My- 
ron Whitney  the  Daland.  Fessenden  the  | 
.Steersman  and  Ludwig  the  Dutchman. 
Even  the  scenery  used  for  this  opera ! 
failed  to  depress  the  enthusiasts.  i 
And  Senta!  O  y^gods!  that  voice 
Might  well  her  lover's  heart  rejoice 
While  she  her  lonely  vigil  keeps,  I 
His  ship  the  restless  ocean  sweeps; 
She,  to  the  throbbing  stars  above, 
And  to  the  wild  waves,  breathes  her  leve;  i 
Across  the  Sea  of  Time  that  strain— 
O  hush !  and  let  me  dream  again. 


Past 
and 

Present 

right,  with 
analyzing, 


"Very  likely  we  had  many 
illusions  in  those  days,  for 
it  was  before  the  world  had 
a  brilliant  genius  to  set  it 
a  "passion  for  probing  and 
for    denuding    life    of  its 


in  w<i 

ness  | 
star 
mus 
It 

"The 
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glamour,  of  its  aureate,  consoling,  facti- 
tious lure";  to  tear  away  "the  veil 
i  woven  from  the  fiery  dreams  of  poets 
and  artists,  and  show  us  discordant,  agi- 
tating facts."  There  were,  of  course, 
iagitating  facts  even  In  the  time  of 
,Adam  and  Eve.  The  serpent  must  have 
been  one.  But,  somehow,  when  the 
Iworld  was  young  "facts"  were  not 
'everything.  Nowadays  they  pretend  to 
•he;  so  that  we  are  apt,  at  any  time,  to 
'have  a  truly  scientific  card  come  down 
the  pike,  singing  this  rollicking  song: 
jTho  inspissated  alkaloids  with  eczema 

fi  contend;- 
But  Heaven  pursues  the  comatose  no 

Bismouth  can  befriend; 
Spasmodic  hydrocarbonates  with  tenta- 

nus  combine  i 
KTo    whins   thy  cardiac   meroblast,  O 

molecule  of  mine!" 
j  Qeorge  Marion,  who  was  at  one  time 
on  actor  in  the  old  Boston  Museum 
stock  company,  and  who  has  been  of 
jate  year*  one  of  the  most  successful 
I  show  builders  in  the  country,  recently 
Isald  that  "you  can't  put  it  too  strongly 

I to  the  men  who  write  and  the  men 
.Who  compose  musical  comedies  that  It 
.Isn't  the  business  of  a  stage  manager 
If  to  moke  a  song  'go.'  Their  business,  the 
[|  composer's  huslness,  Is  to  write  a  song 
1  that  can  stand  cn  its  own  legs,  both 
rds  and  mvtinc."  So  far  as  sturdl- 
u  concerned,  I  am  sure  the  above 
i  fills  the  bill,  and  some  gifted 
Ian  ought  to  marry  it  to  music, 
jht  prove  even  more  taking  than 
Girl  on  the  Saskatchewan,"  and  j 
e  artist  a  small  fortune.  However, 
mow  old,  we  have  to  live  in  our 
cs'  day.    The  previous  generacion 


H.  G.  Noren's  symphony 
"Vita"  has  been  produced 
at  Lelpsic  under  Niklson's 
Random,  direction.  The  movements 
are,  Prologue  in  Tempo  maestoso; 
Scherzo  blzarramente,  "Skepsls";  An- 
dante Serloso,  "Elnst";  Finale  "Lebens- 
lust."  The  motto  of  the  whole  work, 
they  say,  seems  to  be  "BIzarenmente." 
Brilliance  and  no  warmth;  orchestra 
cunning  and  nothing  emotional  or  deep. 

A  new  operatic  version  of  the  story  of 
Paolo  and  Francesca  was  produced  at 
Budapest  last  month.  The  music  is  by 
Emil  Abranyl,  Jr.,  and  shows  talent 
but  is  brilliant  in  a  theatrical  way. 

Sigmund  Feuermann's  playing  of  Beet- 
hoven's Concerto,  If  we  put  aside  after 
giving  it  great  credit,  the  wonder  of  a 
boy  of  11  being  able  to  play  it  at  all, 
showed  Just  the  strong  and  weak  points 
of  childhood.  A  child  has  quick  eyes, 
sharp  ears,  clean  utterances,  and  little 
•balance.  Accordingly  his  fingers  went 
down  plump  in  the  middle  of  the  note, 
his  bow  uttered  his  precise  Intention, 
and  his  rhythm  was  nowhere— or  at  least 
anywhere— London  Times,  Jan.  16. 

Conflict  has  broken  out  between  the 
management  of  and  the  subscribers  to  an 
opera  house  in  the  south  of  France. 
Puccini's  opera  "Tosca"  is  being  given, 
and  the  subscribers  are  up  In  arms  at 
what  they  term  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  taken  by  the  management  with 
the  story  of  the  opera,  says  the  Daily 
Mail  Paris  correspondent.  The  opera 
ends  with  the  treacherous  shooting  of 
La  Tosca's  lover,  and  when  La  Tosca 
realizes  that  he  is  really  dead  she  Is 
supposed  to  hurl  herself  over  the  battle- 
ments. The  prima  donna  who  plays  the 
title  role  at  the  opera  house  in  question 
is  rather  stout,  and  she  refuses  to  jump 
over  the  battlements,  declaring  that, 
whatever  arrangements  were  made  for 
catching  her  under  the  stage,  she  would 
run  serious  risk  of  injury.  The  stage 
manager  therefore  arranged  that  La 
Tosca  should  'throw  herself  on  the 
soldiers  who  execute  her  lover,  and, 
after  a  tussle,  should  be  shot  herself. 
This  ending  is  not  to  the  liking  of  the 
subscribers.  They  threaten  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  municipal  council, 
which  subsidizes  the  opera  house,  unless 
the  original  ending  of  the  opera  Is  re- 
stored.—Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"There  goes  the  German  Milton,"  said 
Wordsworth  to  Coleridge  one  day  as  the 
solemn  Klopstock  strolled  past.  "Yes," 
stammered  Coleridge,  sotto  voce,  "a 
v-v-very  German  Milton."  And,  last 
night,  the  brilliant  audience  at  Covent 
Garden  apparently  met  a  v-v-very  Ger- 
man Sophocles.  It  is,  of  course,  a  ques- 
tion whether  the  classic  spirit,  tragic  or 
comic,  is  capable  of  modern  expression 
on  the  stage;  though  those  who  saw 
"Electra"  at  the  Court  Theatre,  five 
years  ago,  under  the  Vedrenne-Barker 
management,  entertain  no  doubts  on  the 
subject.  Neither  do  those  who  have 
seen  "L'Edipe  Rol"  at  the  Francals. 
However,  the  times  change,  and  the 
manners  with  them;  and  the  applica- 
tion of  modern  sensationalist  methods 
to  these  ancient  dramas  may  be  a  legiti- 
mate and  even  a  vitalizing  thing.  Whe'l"- 
er  it  will  finally  oust  U>_  ?'M        '  %\* 


remains  to  be  seen.— Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
Jan.  17. 

It  has  been  stated  that  "Pomander 
Walk"  had  been  withdrawn  from  the 
stage.  Messrs.  Liebler  &  Co.  announce 
that,  so  far  from  having  met  with  lack 
of  recognition  on  the  part  of  audiences, 
It  has  shown  a  substantial  profit  each 
week  since  it  left  its  long  run  at  Wat- 
lack's.  The  average  receipts  since  in 
New  York  have  been  $8000  weekly,  and 
the  play  had  a  particularly  prosperous 
engagement  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
Chicago. 

Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt  has  asked  Mr. 
Clarkson  of  London  to  help  her  in  her 
[make-up  for  the  part  of  Queen  Eliza- 
beth.  He  has  consulted  pictures;  one  of 
a  sharp-eyed  Jady  with  aquiline  nose, 
red  hair  loaded  with  jewels,  an  enor- 
mous  ruff,   a  vaster   farthingale  (the 
hooped  dress  of  the    period),    and  a 
bushel  of  pearls   bestrewed  over  the 
'entire  figure.    The  portrait  ascribed  to 
Marc  Gheeraedts  represents  her  with  a 
j  head-dress,    half-tiara,    half-coif,  sur- 
I  mounted  by  feathers  and  pearls.  The 
(hair  is  reddish  gold,  the  lips  very  thin, 
the  eyes  blue  and  piercing  and  the  ears 
I  adorned  by  drops  of  pearls. 


b  J 


\*  On-  World  Wnd: 

„o.,n  1nr,-»'»''»  "I'hrase' and  Fable"  (pa«sl 
-89)  |g  this  statement:  "A  mm"  coon.  Mar- 
tin Soon,  lieutenant-general  of  the  United 
«tates,  is  said  to  fhavo  a  prior  claim  to 
this  saying/' 

Who  was  Martin  Scott?  J.  D.  K. 

History  and  Legend. 

There  are  various  accounts  about  the 
origin  of  the  phrase.  The  explanation 
generally  given  Is  that  during  the  revo- 
lutionary war  a  spy  dressed  In  raccoon 
skins  took  refuge  in  a  tree.  A  rifleman 
aimed  at  him  and  the  spy  exclaimed, 
"Don't  shoot,  I'll  come  down.  I  know  I 
am  a  gone  coon."  When  t'.ie  English 
tell  this  story,  the  spy  was  on  Ameri- 
can. When  the  Americans  tell  it,  he 
was  an  Englishman.  Blood  Is  thicker 
than  water. 

There  was  a  Brigadier-General  Charles 
Scott  In  revolutionary  times.  Then  later 
there  was  Gen.  Win  Scott,  Irreverently 
called  "Old  Fuss  and  Feathers,"  and  of 
"Hasty  Plate  of  Soup  Fame."  Unfortu- 
nately, we  know  not  Gen.  Martin  Scott. 
The  story  Itself  recalls  Davy  Crockett 
and  the  coon  that  said  to  him:  "Don't 
shoot,  I'll  come  down." 

The  Coon  In  Politics. 

To  some,  and  they  are  not  unduly 
sceptical,  this  story  of  revolutionary 
times  is  purely  legendary.  The  saying 
was  no  doubt  common  among  the  ne- 
groes. 

The  first  use  of  the  word  we  can  find 
in  literature  is  in  the  report  of  a  speech 
made  in  Congress  by  Mr.  Giddlngs  in 
1846:  "Besides  the  acquisition  of  Can- 
ada, which  is  put  down  on  all  sides  as  a 
gone  coon."  It  is  said  that  the  term 
was  first  applied  as  a  nickname  in  1839 
to  a  member  of  the  old  Whig  party, 
which  at  one  time  had  the  raccoon  as 
an  emblem.  The  raccoon  was  painted 
on  their  banners,  and  live  specimens 
were  borne  in  processions.  The  Demo- 
crats sneered  at  Henry  Clay  as  "that 
same  old  coon,"  while  the  Whigs  retali- 
ated toy  calling  Martin  Van  Buren  an 
"old  fox."  The  Whig  policy  was  char- 
acterized as  "coonery,"  and  the  Boston 
Post  denounced  It  and  said  it  "must  fall 
with  all  itis  corruptions  and  abomina- 
tions, never  more  to  rise."  Dickens  evi- 
dently had  reference  to  Crockett  when 
he  wrote,  in  1857:  "Or,  like  that  saga- 
cious animal  in  the  United  States,  who 
recognized  the  colonel  who  was  such  a 
dead  shot,  I  am  a  gone  coon." 

James  Russell  Lowell  represented 
Birdofredum  Sawin,  Esq.,  as  writing: 

Fust  place.  I've  ben  corasld'ble  round  in 

! bar-rooms  an'  saloons 
AgetheTln'  public  sentiment  'mongst  Dem. 
mercrats  and  Coons 
and  in  Hosea  Biglow's  "Debate  in  the 
Senate,"  we  find 

"Yes,"  sez  Davis  o'  Miss., 
"The  perfection  o'  bliss, 

Is_|n  sklnnin'  t,het  same  old  coon,"  sez  he 
But  who  was  Lieut. -Gen.  Martin  Scott, 
and  when  were  the  terms  "coon  song" 
and  "coon  shouter"  first  used? 
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Belated  Amorists. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

j    Yesterday  afternoon  my  two  daughters  

young  schol  girls  of  15  and  17  years  of  age 
respectively — attended  Mr.  Clement's  song 
recital  at  Jordan  Hall  together.  A  middle- 
aged  man  who  sat  beside  the  older  one 
took  advantage  of  her  childish  enthusiasm, 
over  the  music  to  converse  with  her  and 
ended  by  urging  her  to  dine  out  wltfh  him. 
Very  naturally  she  came  home  greatly 
agitated  on  account  of  her  experience. ,  It 
is  a  serious  situation  If  such  things  can 
happen  In  such  surroundings.  If  you,  or 
some  department  of  The  Herald,  would  give 
a  lashing  to  the  skunk  and  his  kind  it 
would  at  least  show  them  that  some  one 
is  "on  to  them."  E.  N.  C. 

Boston.  Feb.  %  1912. 

We  have  heard  of  other  Instances  of 
this  kind  at  concerts  in  Jordan  Hall. 
We  have  heard  of  men,  who  under  the 
influence  of  musical  enthusiasm,  made 
women  or  young  girls  next  to  them  un- 
comfortable by  inviting  conversation  or 
by  sly  elbowing  or  leaning  fondly 
against  them.  These  practices  are  not 
confined  to  Jordan  Hall;  for  these  mid- 
dle aged,  belated,  amorists,  are  found 
in  street  cars,  theatres,  all  concert 
halls,  even  in  church  pews.  '  A  girl  thus 
annoyed  at  a  concert  should  speak  to 
an.  usher  or  the  manager  of  the  hall. 
If  she  shrinks  from  making  a  com- 
plaint, the  judicious  use  of  a  hatpin 
might  check  the  ardor  of  the  annoyer. 
"E.  N.  C."  does  injustice  to  the  skunk- 
in  likening  this  middle  aged  man  to 
him.  The  skunk  is  a  self-respecting, 
peaceable  animal,  when  he  is  not  wan- 
tonly molested,  or,  suddenly  surprised, 
thinks  himself  in  danger. 


Official  Criticism- 
How  mayors  differ  in  critical  acumen! 
We  recently  referred  to  Mayor  Gaynor's 
list  of  books  in  which  he  finds  delight 
and  we  quoted  his  comments  on  trans- 
lations of  Cervantes.  Mayor  Harrison 
was  called  on  last  week  to  pass  judg- 
ment  on    the    "morality"    of  Synge's 

I  "Playboy  of  the  Western  World."  He 

'  is  reported  as  saying  that  he  had  read 
half  of  the  play  and  regards  it  as  "un- 
usually stupid."     And  this  from  the 

i  mayor  of  Chicago,  a  city  not  so  very 
far  from  Indianapolis,  the  literary  cen- 

Itre  of  the  United  States! 

Meanwhile,  the  police  in  Berlin  have 
prohibited  the  performance  of  "Bar- 
barina,"  an  opera  by  Otto  Neitzel,  be- 
cause Frederick  the  Great  Is  introduced. 
The  Barbarina  was  a  famous  dancer 
in  her  day,  although  her  costume  would 

,  now   be   considered  prudish   and  her 


dancing  academic  nnd  slow.  Latin 
poems  were  written  In  her  praise.  Tier 
portrait,  full  length,  hangs  In  a  second 
story  room  of  the  Royal  Palace— per- 
haps the  present  Emperor,  a  storn 
moralist,  or  the  Empress  hns  ordered 
1  Its  removal.  Vanloo  painted  llarbarina 
as  Terpsichore  on  the  Celling  of  the 
Palace  Theatre  in  Potsdam.  She  dlod. 
Countess  of  Campanlnl,  in  tho  odor  of 
sanctity,  possessing  three  fine  estatei 
in  Silesia  and  over  100,000  rlx-dollara 
which  she  gave  for  the  foundation  of 
a  charitable  institution.  Frederick's  pas- 
sion for  her  was  one  of  the  most  rredii 
able  features  of  his  career;  for  In  thin 
he  showed  that  he  could  be  human. 
Tho  Kaiser,  who  often  refers  to  him  In 
bumptious  speeches,  should  welcome  Dr. 
Neitzel's  opera. 


The  concert  last  night  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  took  the  form  of  an  Inter- 
national song  recital.  French  German, 
Italian,  Spanish,  Neapolitan  and  English 
being  represented.  The  orchestra  wasl 
loaned  for  the  evening  to  the  concert  In 
Mechanics'  Hall,  and  the  piano  fur- 
nished the  accompaniment  for  the  even- 
ing, Mr.  Strong  and  Mr.  Waller  alter- 
nating. 

The  opening  number  was  Thomas's 

"Autumn,"  a  harp  solo  by  Mme  Contl- 
Berenguer,  which  was  well  received  Mr 
Lankow  sang  Schubert's  "Meeresstllle  " 
Brahms's  "Volkslled"  and  Loewe's 
Meeresleuchten."  His  magnificent  voice 
appears  to  advantage  In  concert  work 
and  he  was  compelled  to  grant  an  en- 
core. 

French  songs  were  given  by  Mile. 
D'Ollge,  who  chose  Godard's  "Berceuse 
de  Jocelyn,"  Dessauer's  "Le  Retour  des 
Promts"  and  Monstgny's  "II  Etalt  un 
Oiseau  Grls."  She  sang  sweetly  and 
granted  the  request  of  the  audience  for 
a  fourth  song. 

Mr.  Mardones  supplied  the  Spanish 
end  of  the  program  with  Engladl's 
"Nostalgia"  and  Chapl's  "Tempestad." 
The  song  of  homesickness  was  given 
with  dramatic  power  and  keen  feeling, 
and  was  one  of  the  best  numbers  on 
the  program. 

Mme.  Mells  sang  in  Italian  and  made 
her  selections  correspond  with  the  pop- 
ular tastes.  Capua's  "O  Marl,  O  Mari," 
and  "Sole  Mlo"  were  heartily  applaud- 
ed especially  the  latter,  which  'brought 
back  the  play  "Over  Night,"  where  the  j 
hotel  clerk  Industriously  thrummed  t  le 
tune  upon  his  guitar.  But  It  was  the 
old,  familiar  "Funiculi,  Funicula,"  w^icn 
most  stirred  the  audience  and  won  for 
the  singer  an  almost  Indeterminate  series 
of  curtain  calls.;  She  was  compelled  to 
sing  two  encores,  her  second  being 
Tosti's  "Good-by,  Summer,"  breaking 
away  from  her  part  in  the  language 
competition  to  repay  the  appreciation  of 
the  audience  by  singing  In  English.  And 
even  then  she  was  not  allowed  to  depart 
until  she  sang  "Funiculi"  again. 

Miss  Stickney  played  the  Fantalsle 
from   the   "Barber  of  Seville"   on  the 
violoncello  charmingly.    Mr.  Olshansky 
sang  In  Russian  "Let  Me  Be,"  ■  As  he 
i  King  Went   to  War"   and   "The  Two 
Giants"  in  a  robust  manner.   Mr.  Diaz 
j  sang  Chadwlck's  "Three  Romances"  ac. 
ceptably.   Mr.  Montella  sang  the  Nea- 
|  politan    songs    "Passlone    Mlo"  and 
j  "Marechiaro"  delightfully. 

"Believe  Me  if  All  Those  Endearing 
Young  Charms,"  "Lo,  the  Gentle  Lark," 
and  "Coming  Thro'  the  Rye"  were  the 
songs  chosen  by  Miss  Scotney;  but  the 
audience  was  not  so  easily  content,  and, 
although  the  hour  was  late,  she  was  re- 
called and  sang  "The  Last  Rose  of 
Summer." 

BOSTON  MUSICIANS 

GIVE  ANNUAL  CONCERT 

Opera  House  Orchestra  and  Artists 
Help  Entertainment. 

A  military  hand  of  400  picked  mu-  : 
si  clans,  augmented  by  the  6rchestra  of 
(the  Boston  Opera  House,  a  concert  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Pryor,  operatic  selec-' 
Hons  by  artists  from  the  Boston  Opera 
House,  and  .  a  presentation  by  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  in  behalf  of  Boston  musi- 
cians were  features  of  last  night's  an- 
nual concert  of  the  Boston  Musicians' 
Relief  Society  at  Mechanics'  building. 

Mayor  Fitzgerald  presented  Mr.  Pryor 
with  a  medal  from  the  musicians  In  re  - 
ognltlon  of  his  coming  to  Boston  and., 
giving  several  weeks  of  his  time  hit! 
labor  in  preparation  for  this  event.  In- 
his  address  the  mayor  spoke  of  Boston 
as  "the  musical  centre  of  this  country." 
but  he  paid  tribute  to  New  York  o.s  the 
|  home  of  Mr.  Pryor,  who,  he  said,  "was 
not  only  a  profound  musician,  but  a 
composer  of  unusual  merit." 

Perhaps. the  greatest  hit  was  made  by 
Miss  Evelyn  Scotney  of  the  Bestm. 
Opera  company.  Miss  Scotney  took  tho 
place  of  Miss  Alice  Nellsen,  who  was 
unable  to  be  present  because  of  a  slight 
indisposition.  She  sang  the  Mad  Scene 
!from  "Lucia,"  and  responded  to  an  en- 
core by  singing  the  "Last  Rose  of  Sum- 
mer." The  sextet  from  "Lucia"  was 
also  sung  by  Miss  Scotney,  Mme.  Mo- 
rella  and  Messrs.  Polese,  Ramella,  Glac- 
cone  and  Cahlll.  Both  these  numbers 
were  conducted  by  Arnaldo  Contl,  and 
accompanied  by  the  Opera  House  or- 
chestra. Another  number  of  merit  was 
an  xylophone  quartet  by  Messrs.  Dodge, 
Stone,  Hawkins  and  Harrington  of  the 
Opera  House  orchestra. 
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'BARON  TRENCK' 


Mr.  Stu 
part  of  i 
English  11 
ly  clear, 

piquancy 
lie  sings, 
telligible. 
like   a  (1 


0Hanl     m,i  M     ii  ml  sings 

,1  pflEtlvely.    Miss  Houston's 

Mr.'*  Ripple  Is  one  of  the 
ires  of  the  performance, 
nitels.  It  Is  said,  created  the 
aron  Trenck  In  Letpslc.  Mis 
spoken  dialogue  Is  sufficient- 
and  the  foreign  accent  gives 
mid  a  certain  realism.  When 
his  English  is  not  often  ln- 
lle  acts  with  much  spirit, 
istiing   colonel    of  Pandours, 


T.iWISErVHfr 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

'  SHl'BKRT  T  H  E  ATRE— "Baron 
Trenck."  comic  opera  In  two  acts  and 
three  scenes  performed  for  the  first  time 
In  Boston  by  the  Whitney  opera  com- 
pany. English  version  by  Henry  Blos- 
som, based  on  a  libretto  by  A  M.  Wa- 
rn er  and  R.  Bodansky.  Lyrics  by  Fred- 
erick F.  S-hrader.  Music  by  Felix  Al- 
blnl.    Antonio  de  Novellls.  musical  dl- 

n.rnn  Trenek   Frit*  Sturmfels 

SKJla  J«bn  Slavln 

Jo»ef  Royal  Cutter 

r-\ot  FrWni ...Raymond  Bloomer 

Vila  WanJa  ".'   John  Clulow 

Herr  von '  Trtu'teno'acti  Pacle  Ripple 

Marquis  d'AucuneteTre  Sydney  de  Grey- 
hen  Blotz   Oscar  Mellugh 

V  Herald  Charles  Durham 

Count*—  von  Ho'lst'elii  Rose  Winter 

 Perle  Bartl 

iVunteia  Lvdia  Blanche  Duffleld 

Anna   Fayette  Perry 

 Alexia  Mero 

Frau  C^rn'elii's'techer.  .Ethel  Dufre  Houston 
When  "Baron  Trenck"  was  produced 
by  Mr.  Whitney  at  his  theatre  in  Lon- 
don last  April  the  English  libretto  was 
attributed  to  Mr.  Schrader.  This  libretto 
did  not  ptease  the  Londoners.  If  the 
contemporaneous  reviews  published  In 
the  newspapers  were  trustworthy.  The 
present  version  Is  the  work  of  Mr. 
Blossom.  i 

As  the  operetta  now  stands  It  Is  In 
the  form  of  the  old-fashioned  comic 
opera.  Fault  was  found  in  London  with 
the  plot  because  it  was  complex  and 
Incomprehensible.  The  present  version 
is  clear  enough  and  the  old  traditions 
are  respected.  Chorus  of  villagers;  comic 
character  (this  time  a  dancing  master) 
who  weds  a  pretty  girl;  fair  and  high 
born  lady  rescued  from  bandits  by  a 
dashing  officer,  the  Baron  Trenck,  ter- 
rible in  war  and  a  gay  Lothario;  fair 
lady,  wooed  suddenly  and  hotly  by  the' 
officer  does  not  give  him  her  card,  but 
saves  the  village  bride  by  consenting  to 
marry  him  and  saves  herself  by  running 
away  from  Trenck,  who  admires  her 
the  more  for  her  spirit.  Surely  this  is 
enough  for  a  first  act. 

In  the  second  we  are  admitted  to  thej 
boudoir  of  the  fair  lady,  the  Princess 
Lydia,  and  later  to  the  palace  of  Maria 
Theresa.  Here  we  meet  old  friends  In 
the  guise  of  an  elderly  but  still  couquet- 
tish  aunt,  a  pompous  Major  Domo  and 
an  absurd  old  French  ambassador,  who 
Is  to  marry  Lydla  by  command  of  the 
Empress.  The  village  dancing  master 
attempts  to  relieve  the  formality  of  the 
court  by  amusing  pranks  and  talk. 

■Baron  Trenck  appears  in  his  best  uni- 
form. Stormy  scene  with  Lydia.  He  Is 
put  up  at  lottery,  Lydia  wins  him  and 
finally  admits  her  love.  Introduction  of 
the  Kola  dance.  This  Is  the  story  of 
"Baron  Trenck"  told  In  the  staccato 
manner  of  Mr.  Alfred  Jingle. 

This  old-fashioned  story  would  be  more 
entertaining  if  it  moved  with  greater 
rapidity  and  if  the  dialogue  were  more 
amusing.  Mr.  Slavin  does  his  best,  but 
he  has  little  material  to  work  with,  and 
the  majority  of  his  Jests  date  before  the 
birth  of  Maria  Theresa.  Furthermore 
in  the  second  act,  the  librettist  drops 
from  comedy  of  a  mildly  romantic  flavor 
Into  farce  comedy  of  an  ordinary  order, 
nor  does  a  venture  into  the  grand  opera 
manner,  as  in  the  duet  between  Trenck 
arid  Lydia  restore  the  due  balance. 

The  libretto  will  still  bear  revision. 
Not  because  it  is  In  the  main  old-fash- 
ioned, but  because  In  spite  of  the  ef- 
forts Of  the  company  the  action  1s. 
sluggish  and  there  are  long  stretches  of 
inconsequential  dialogue. 

The  music  is  worthy  of  a  better  book. 
It  often  appeals  to  the  musician  as  well 
as  to  the  man  that  simply  seeks  amuse- 
ment and  likes  a  pleasant  jingle.  Take 
the  female  trio  In  the  first  act,  for  in- 
stance; It  Is  eminently  tuneful,  the 
rhythm  Is  enticing,  and  the  music  is 
distinguished  by  grace  and  a  certain 
elegance.  The  more  important  ensem- 
bles are  solidly  constructed.  The  solos 
and  duets  often  have  true  charm,  but 
the  one  number  in  the  operetta  that 
may  Insure  continued  popularity  is  the 
duet  between  Cornelia  and  the  Major 
Domo. 

Its  appeal  to  the  audience  last  night 
was  instantaneous  and  irresistible.  Nor 
was  the  composer  unaware  of  the  effec- 
tiveness, for  the  tune  was  repeated  lat- 
er In  the  opera  and  more  than  once. 
Some  of  the  music  has  appropriately  a 
Hungarian  flavor.  Some  of  it  reminds 
the  hearer  of  Puccini  and  Leoncavallo, 
jfbe  operetta  Is  effectively  scored;  there 
;are  charming  effects,  which  were  fully 
Jbrought  out  by  the  large  orchestra  led 
Sy  that  excellent  musician  and  experi- 
enced and  talented  conductor,  Mr.  An- ' 
Sbnio  De  Novellls,  who  is  always  a  wel- 
come visit'  r  iri  this  city. 
tTThe  comranv  is  a  good  one.  Miss 
feuffleld,  who  is  no  stranger  here,  has 
an  agreeable  voice  and  sings  with  vocal 
and  dramatic  Intelligence.  She  plays' 
the  oart  gracefully.    Miss   Barti  is  an 


Thomas  A.  Wise,  If  possible  a  bj|J 
more  rotund  and  robust  than  when  he] 
was  putting  "The  Man  From  Missls-i 
slppl"  on  the  map.  made  his  Boston 
debut  In  vaudeville  at  Keith's  theatre, 
yesterday,  presenting,  with  the  assist-! 
ance  of  a  very  capable  company,  a  one- 1 
act  comedy  entitled  "VA  Chip  of  the  Old 
Block."   The  srene  is  laid  at  the  Actors' 

ClUOStlOn    10    D6    BllBWOlCU  inui- 

Some  are  highly  entertained  Fund  Home  on  Staten  Island,  with  Mr. 

Wise  playing  the  role  of  Thomas  Bur- 
rldge,  one  of  the  Inmates,  and  so  ■ 
retired  actor.  Thomas's  chief  plaint  In' 
the  closing  years  of  his  life  is  that  he 
never  succeeded  In  tragedy,  and  that  It 
was  only  In  comedy  in  which  he  was 
famous.  During  his  sojourn  at  the  home 
his  son,  whom  he  had  understood  to  be 
playing  leads  In  the  "Kennedy  Excelsoir 
Reportolre,"  comes  to  visit  him.  Great 
is  Thomas  Burridge's  grief  when  he  dis- 
covers that  his  son,  too,  is  In  comedy 
after  all,  and  not  reportoire. 

Mr.  Wise  Is  ever  thought,  of  as  a 
comedian  par  excellence,  whose  very 
appearance  upon  the  stage  -  was  the 
signal  for  an  outburst  of  laughter.  But 
in  "A  Chip  of  the  Old  Block"  Mr.  Wise 
has  an  entirely  serious  role.  That  he 
plays  it  as  well  as  comedy  parts  is  but 
a  tribute  to  his  versatility,  and  after  the 


and  shows  himself  at  home  in  operetta. 
Mr  de  Orav  aits  In  comedy  vein,  as 
does  Mr  Hippie,  nor  do  the  two  fall  into 
comic  opera  as  It  Is  now  understood. 

Mr  Slavln  amused  the  audience  last 
night  for  honest  laughter  followed  his 
pranks,  lines  and  gags.  He  Is  an  amia- 
ble low  comedian.  Is  he  really  funny? 
This  Is  a  question  to  be  answered  Indi- 
vidually. Some  are  highly  entertained 
by  Mr.  Frank  Daniels.  Some  shake 
their  sides  at  the  mere  sight  of  Mr. 
Eddie  Voy.  Others  still  swear  by  Mr. 
De  Wolf  Hopper. 

The  final  scene  Is  a  handsome  one 
and  the  effects  of  lighting  with  the  cos- 
tumes worn  by  court  ladies,  officers 
and  the  dancers  make  pretty  pictures. 
The  chorus  is  a  strong  one  vocally. 

MISS  ORMOND'S 
SONG  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Lllla  Ormond  gave  a  song  recital] 
yesterday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall: 
Mrs.  Charles  White  was  the  accompan- 
ist. The  program  was  as  follows: 

Plerne.  Trlstesse  and  Connaissiez-yousj 
mon  Hlrondelle?;  Erlanger.  Fedia;  Seh(nd- 
ler'«  arrangement  of  La  Petite  Anne  ana 
Chant  de  Trouvere;  Chausson.  Le  Collbri; 
Hue,  L'Ane  Blanc;  Chadwick,  Aghadoe; 
Converse.  Adieu;  Colburn.  Down  by  the 
Salley  Gardens;  Weaver,  The  Wind; 
Harty'a  arrangement  of  My  Lagan  Love; 
MlM  Daniels,  Daybreak;  Bennett,  The 
Guitar  Player;  Densmore,  April;  Eden 
What's  in  the  Air  Today? 

Inasmuch  as  Miss  Ormond  announced 
this  recital  as  her  last  in  Boston— for 
she  purposes  to  leave  the  concert  stage 
soon  In  view  of  her  approaching  mar- 
riage—the hall  was  filled  with  her  many 
frlenfis.  The  program  included  songs 
that  were  unfaimiliar  to  local  audiences, 
and  some  of  them  were  sung  here  for 
the  first  time.  "Fedia"  is  well  known 
and  it  has  usually  been  sung  by  a  man. 
Mr.  Chadwick's  Ballade,  dedicated  to 
Miss  Ormond,  has  been  sung  by  her 
with  orchestral  accompaniment  at  con- 
certs of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
In  other  cities.  With  the  exception  of 
Mr  Converse's  "Adieu,"  the  American- 
Irish  group  were  new  to  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  hearers.  Hamilton  Harty  s 
version  of  "My  x-agan  Love"  made  a 
marked  impression.  Mr.  Bennetts 
"Guitar  Player"  has  character  and  is 
noteworthy  by  reason  of  the  compos- 
ers's  attempt  to  translate  every  thought 
contained  In  the  few  lines  into  music 
that  should  be  realistic  and  at  the  same 
time  lyrical.  Witness  the  treatment  of 
the  words  "The  Wind  Blew  Cold. 

The  first  part  of  the  program,  made 
up  of  French  songs,  was  the  more  In- 
teresting. Miss  Ormond  has  evidently 
paid  much  attention  to  diction,  and  the 
songs  by  Plerne  and  Erlanger  were  sung 
wUh  taste  and  fine  emotional  quality. 
"Fedia"  was  recited  with  discreet  em- 
phasis on  the  dramatic  contents.  La 
Petite  Anne"  was  gracefully  sung.  In 
later  songs  of  this  group  and  often  in 
the  group  with  English  words,  the  per- 
formance-1^ was  marred  by  faulty  intona- 
tion and  an  imperfect  control  of  the 
upper  register.  The  enunciation  of  the 
singer  was  uncommonly  distinct,  and 
the  natural  beauty  of  the  lower  tones 
gave  value  to  phrases  that  were  in- 
herently of  trifling  worth  The  feature 
of  the  concert  was  the  singing  of  the) 
song  added  to  the  French  group.  This 
song  was  made  conspicuous  by  the  so- 
briety and  earnestness  of  the  interpreta- 
tion and  the  tonal  beauty  revealed.  I 
The  audience  applauded  warmly,  and 
was  at  times  enthusiastic.  At  the  end. 
Miss  Ormond  was  compelled  to  lengthen, 
her  program.  «rs.  White  accompanied! 
sympathetically,  and  with  the  touch  and 
brilliance  of  an  accomplished  virtuoso.  | 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Masse- 
net's  "Manon."  J»Ir.  Andre-Caplet,  con- 
ducted. 

Manon   Mme.  Brozla 

Poussett'e  '.'  Miss  Fisher 

javotte  Miss  D'Olige 

Rosette   Miss  De  Courcy 

£e  Chevalier  Mr.  Clement 

Lescaut   Mr.  Rlddez 

i,e  Comte   Mr.  MaTdones 

Guillot  Mr.  Leo 

De  Bietlgny  Mr.  Barreau 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE— George  Ba-  ! 

ker's  production  of  Harold  McGrath's 

novel  ''The  Goose  Girl."  The  cast: 

Frau  Bluer   Jessie  Howe 

Officer  Hoffmeyer   Ro-bert  Wessels 

Ludwig  Frank  Ramsdell 

Hans  Grumsbaoh   Carl  Bates 

Leopold  Dietrich   Holland  Hudson 

Gretchen   Adeline  O'Connor 

Princess  Hildegarde  Gertrude  Barker 

Grand  Duke   Will  Nicholson 

Arthur  Carmlehael   John  J.  Ivan 

Count  von  Herbeck   C.  E.  Harris 

Col.  Van  Wallenstein  Alton  Thomas 


curtain  fell  he  was  called  back  several 
times  at  last  night's  performance. 

Another  big  hit  on  this  week's  pro- 
gram are  McConnell  and  Simpson,  in 
their  playlet,  "The  Right  Girl."  Lulu 
McConneil,  although  clearly  suffering 
from  an  overpowering  cold  last  night, 
was  excellent  in  the  part  of  the  twin 
sisters  playing  first  Josie,  and  then 
Dora  Day,  with  equal  ease  and  effec- 
tiveness. It  is  a  sketch,  original  alike 
in  idea  and  in  execution. 
■  Bud  Fisher,  who  proudly  stands  spon- 
sor for  "Mutt  and  Jeff"  of  cartoon 
fame,  has  a  prominent  place  upon  the 
bill,  and  with  crayon  and  paper  shows 
the  audience  the  ease  and  facility  with 
which  he  can  dash  off  "Mutts"  and 
"Jeffs,"  doing  all  sorts  of  humorous 
things,  but  never  losing  their  own  iden- 
tity or  their  own  peculiar,  characteris- 
tics of  facial  expression,  however  rapid- 
ly he  may  draw  them. 

Belle  Blanche  has  a  place  on  the 
Keith  bill  this  week,  for  the  first  time 
in  three  seasons.  Her  act  Isn't  exactly 
the  same  as  it  was  when  she  was  last 
here,  but  her  clever  impersonations  of 
Eva  Tanguay,  Jack  Norworth  and 
others  still  remain  the  best,  things  she 
does.  Between  two  of  the  vaudeville 
acts,  that  none  may  miss  them,  are 
thrown  upon  a  screen,  moving  pictures 
of  the  arrival  and  reception  to  Cardinal 
O'Connell  last  week.  The  pictures  cover 
the  entire  affair,  from  the  docking  of 
the  vessel  to  the  arrival  of  the  cardinal 
at  his  home  on  Bay  State  road,  and  the 
applause  that  followed  this  feature 
showed  that  the  idea  was  thoroughly 
appreciated. 

Other  acts  upon  the  card  include 
Louise  Stickney's  dog  and  pony  circus. 
Jack  Reldy  and  Elsie  Currier  in  vocal 
selections,  George  Felix,  assisted  by  the 
Barry  sisters,  in  "The  Boy  Next  Door"; 
the  three  Ernests,  acrobats  of  the  ele- 
vated bars,  and  Seymour  Brown  and 
Nat  D.  Ayers,  in  "undiscovered  genius." 
Mr.  Ayers,  by  the  way,  is  Boston  born 
and  bred,  and  many  of  his  friends  were 
in  the  audience  last  night. 


Some  weeks  ago  we  alluded  to  the" 
"Boy's  Own  Bdok,"  which  many  con- 
sulted in  the  sixties.  It  was  an  English 
book,  a  fat,  stubby  one,  with  curious 
Mttle  woodcuts  and  diagrams,  a  book 
to  be  preserved  with  the  "Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  Alexander  Selkirk,"  which 
was  printed  Jn  large  type  and  bound  in 
green  boards,  but  It  was  given  away 
i  or  it  was  loaned  or  It  fell  into  pieces 
from  constant  use.  Last  week  an  artist 
showed  us  a  copy  of-  this'  household 
treasure,  but,  alas,  it  is  not  wholly  the 
same.  It  Is  an  American  edition,  re- 
vised, with  certain  omissions,  and  the 
covers  are  an  ugly  red.  Furthermore 
full  page  pictures  have  been  inserted 
without  special  reference  to  the  subject 
matter.  They  were  ■  tg&en  from  chil- 
dren's magazines  and  picture  books, 
and  Incongruous  titles  were  retained. 
Thus  there  is  one  of  "William  Jay,  the 
boy  preacher,  delivering  his  First  Dis- 
course to  a  rustic  Congregation,  page 
SO."  Turning  to  page  290  we-  find  di- 
rections concerning  the  "Commcfn 
Guards  of  Carte  and  Tierce"  in  ah  ar- 
ticle about  fencing.  This-  edition  isj 
dated  New  York,  1881. 

Preserved  Joys.  . 
There  are  disappointments,  but  on  the 
other  hand,  turning  over  the  leaves,  we 
welcome  old  friends.  There  is  the  pio» 
ture  of  the  Maze  fit  Woo.dst.ock,  in 
which  King  Henry  placed  Fair  Rosa-I 
monde.  There  is  the  list  of  106  conun- 
drums: "What  does  a  78-gun  shlpj 
weigh,  with  all  her  crew  on  bpard,'  just 
before  she  sets  pail?"  "Why  Is  a  short- 
negro  like  a  white  man?"  and  (No.  44) 
"When  is  a  dVor  not  a  door?"  The  title 
page  Is  unchanged:  "Boy's  Own  Book, 


11  AthHW. 

ir  and  In- 


chnnged:  "A  Popular  Encyclopedia  o: 
the  Spoils  and  Pastimes  of  Youth,  a 
companion  for  all  holydays— the  Boy's 
Own  Book— unmixed  with  aught  that 
was  not  highly  interesting  to  himself, 
had  long  been  a  desideratum;  to  supply \ 
which,  he  was  usually  led  to  become  his! 
own  caterer  and  purchase  publications; 
of  an  objectionable  character,  merely  be-j 
cause  their  low  price  placed  them  with- 
in his  reach."  The  moral  advice  re- 
mains the  same;  the  words  of  caution 
are  retained.  "We  strongly  recommend 
the  young  Archer  never  to  shoot  with 
another  person's  bow;  he  may,  very 
probably,  break  it." 

"Sliding"  and  "Duck." 
Remembering  recent  discussions,  we 
turned  to  "Sliding"  and  "Duck."  TheJ 
former  article  was  always  unsatisfac- 
tory. It  appears  that  the  youns  men  of 
London  slid  In  the  12th  century  about  as 
they  did  In  1SC0.  There  was  another i 
form  of  sliding  on  the  Ice.  "Others  make 
a  seat  of  Ice,  as  large  as  a  millstone, 
and  having  placed  one  of  their  com- 
panions upon  it  they  draw  him  along, 
when  it  sometimes  happens,  that  moving 
on  slippery  places,  they  all  fall  down 
headlong."  The  article  on  "Duck"  Is 
[more  to  the  purpose.  The  word  "Duck- 
stone"  is  not  mentioned,  nor  is  there  any 
!  allusion  to  "Duck  on  Davy."  The  noble 
game  of  "Yard  Sheep"  is  not  described, 
neither  is  "Relieve-O!"  But  we  read 
again  with  delight  that  the  Dutch  or 
variegated  clay  marbles  are  reckoned 
the  worst,  and  the  real  taws  of  pink 
marble,  with  dark  red  veins,  "blood  al-  ; 
lies,"  are  preferred  to  all  others,  nr. 
Franklin's  Advice  to  Swimmers  Is  still 
Invaluable,  even  though  eggs  are  now 
high. 

Troubled  Homes. 
The  chapter,  "Optical  Amusements," 
recalls  the  attempt  of  boys  to  makel 
their  own  kaleidoscopes  And  magic  lan- 
terns    This  chapter  and  the  one  or 
chemical  amusements  were  looked  on 
With  loathing  by  all  orderly  mothers. 
Nor  was  "the  one  on  legerdemain  with- 
out danger.   The  'boy  was  told  to  take 
la  few  nut  galls,  bruise  them  to  a  fine 
powder  and  strew  it  "-nicely  on  a  towel. 
He  then  put  a  little  brown  copperas  in- 
to a  basin  of  water,  which,  soon  dis- 
solving,   left   the   water  transparent. 
Uncle  Amos  or  Cousin  Jenney  washing 
with  this  water  and  wiping  with  tne 
towel  suffered  a  sad  change.  The  hand- 
some face  immediately  became  black 
and  remained  so  for  a  few  days.  Thia 
trick  is  too  mischievous  for  perform- 
ance";   but  the  word  of  warning  wa* 
only  an  encouragement  to  healthy,  rest- 
less youngsters.  > 

Indoor  Sports. 

In  our  village  cards  were  looked  on  as 
Satan's  favorite  playthings,  so  "Tricka 
with  Cards"  was  not  household  read- 
ing   The  puzzles  were  unobjectionable, 
although  one  of  them  Introduced  a  wine 
merchant,  and  his  clerk.    "Rebuses  and 
acrostics"  acquainted  us  with  tine  writ- 
ing, the  Corinthian  style.    Here  is  an 
example:    "But  lo!  the  Theban  general 
appears,  laden  with  spoils,   his  brows 
full  crowned  with  laurel,  and  his  gar- 
ments red  with  the  slaughter  of  the 
vanquished  foe.    What  field   has  wit- 
nessed this  great  conquest,  and  who  are 
the  sufferers?    Leuetra  beheld  the  fato 
of  Spartan's  sons,  and  streams  of  blood 
defiled  her  pleasant  plains."    There  is  a 
key  to  the  verbal  puzsles.  and  there"  is 
this  word  of  consolation:    "It   is  no 
proof  of  inferiority  not  to  be  able  to 
replv  to  a  quaint  conundrum  so  quickly 
as  another."    The  angler  is  informed 
that  the  "most  elegant,  clean,  gentle- ; 
manlv  and  pleasant  mode  of  tishing  is. 
unquestionably,  with  the  Artificial  i  ly  ; 
and  In  this  book,  printed  apparently 
from  English  plates,  we  are  *°  * /h*5 
artificial   bait  and   apparatus    tor  all 
kinds  of  angling  may  be  had  at  Bian- 
lee's  near  the  Old  South  Church  In  Bos- 
ton.   When.  pray,  waa  this  advertise- 
ment first  Inserted? 


,  Rabbits  Not  Welsh. 

The  directions  to  young  rabbit  keepers 
brine' back  unhappy  memories.  The  boy 
teased  his  parents  until  he  wag  allowed 
to  have  a  hutch  if  he  promised  to  take 
care  of  his  pets.  He  bought  a  pair,  and 
was  cheated  by  the  neighbors  son.  For 
a  week,  for  a  month  he  was  faithful.  To 
feed  them,  to  clean  the  hutch  soon  be- 
came a  nuisance.  He  tried  vainly  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  hired  man. 
He  had  bought  other  rabbits  and  the- 
number  increased  naturally.  Pome  disap- 
peared and  he  did  not  cry  At  last  ,:e 
^ve  the  rest  away,  or  sold  them  at  a 
loss  and  breathed  a  psalm  of  thankagly- 
nsr  it  was  a  model  parent  who  re- 
frained from  saying:  "I  told  you,  Johnny, 
how  It  would  be." 

Draughts  and  chess  are  fully  de- 
scribed but  in  this  edition  there  is 
nothing  about  backgammon  Was 
"here  fear  lest  fond  fathers  and  mdth- 
e„  would  object  to  the  dice?  The  deal 
and  dumb  alphabet,  which  brings  the 
Dook  to  a  close,  was  learied  for  prac- 
tice in  school;  confessions  of  calf  love 
were  thus  expressed  ,and  oUns  for  re- 
runs or  after  school  were  Uld. 

On  the  whole,  the  Boy's  Own  Book 
48  more  fascinating  1*  «>•  .TSE'* 
than  in  Us  concrete  form.  Would  Alex- 
ander Se'kirk  be  less  of  a  hero  if  we 
terc  to  r-ad  again  his  adventures  as 
grated  In  the  old.  thin,  green  cov. 
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MR.  HAWTHORNE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Ernest  P.  Hawthorne  gave  n  piano 
recital  yesterday  afternoon  In  Stelnert 
Hall,  He  played  Mozart's  Fantasia  In 
C  minor,  Schumann's  sonata  in  G  minor 
•nd  pieces  by  Chopin,  Cul,  Debussy. 
Liszt,  and  his  own  Caprice. 

I  am  told  that  Mr.  Hawthorne,  who 
spent  his  early  years  at  Potsdam.  N.  Y  , 
went  to  Vienna  for  further  study,  and 
finally  had  the  Inevitable  Theodor  Les- 
Ohetltgkl  for  a  master. 

Mr.  Hawthorne  la  a  young  man  of 
modest  appearance,  who  no  doubt  has 
Studied  faithfully  and  has  the  laudable, 
ambition  to  give  recitals  and  to  teach. 
Now  a  man  may  be  an  excellent  teacher, 
and  yet  through  constitutional  nervous- 
ness make  little  Impression  on  an  au- 
dience; or  he  may  be  a  sound  teacher 
of  technic  and  yet  be  unable  to  aid  the 
pupil  In  the  art  of  Interpretation. 

It  did  not  appear  from  Mr.  Haw- 
thornes  playing  of  the  pieces  by  Mozart, 
Schumann  and  Chopin  that  he  Is  yet 
ripe  for  concert  work.  His  reading  of 
Mozart's  Fantasia  was  like  the  reading 
of  Hamlet  by  the  tragedian  in  "Great 
Expectations;"  it  was  massive  and  con- 
crete. Mozart's  music  is  not  distin- 
guished by  these  qualities.  Nor  was 
the  performance  of  Schumann's  sonata 
emotional  or  poetic.  Mr.  Hawthorne 
should  strive  after  beauty  of  tone;  he 
should  be  less  rigid  in  playing  a  melody; 
he  should  be  more  elastic  in  rhythm.  It 
would  be  well  for  him  to  hear  other 
pianists  as  much  as  possible  and  learn 
from  them;  learn  what  to  shun,  and 
how  he  may  Improve  himself.  Above 
all,  he  should  bear  In  mind  that  music 
Is  emotional.  Pages  of  notes  may  be 
correctly  played  and  the  hearer  will 
remain  Indifferent,  unless  there  be 
something  In  the  nature  of  a  personal 
appeal. 

A  small  audience  applauded  the 
Dlanlst. 

APOLLO  CLUB 

The  Apollo  Club  of  Boston  gave  a  con- 
cert last  evening  In  Jordan  Hall.  The 
assisting  soloists  were  Miss  Bes"sle  Bell 
ColHer,  violinist,  and  Mrs.  Wllhelmlna 
Wright  Calvert,  soprano.  The  program 
•was  as  follows:  Wilt  Wolff,  Watchman's 
gong;  Charles  A.  Chase,  "In  Love  She 
yell";  A.  Herbert  Brewer,  Alexan- 
Jter;  Goldmark,  air;  Salnt-Saens,  In- 
troduction and  rondo  caprlccloso;  G.  W. 
Cbadwlck,  serenade;  Max  von  Welnzerl, 
"A  Night  in  Spring";  Rudolf  Weinwurm, 
love  songs;  Rhelnberger,  "The  Stars  In 
Heaven";  Schubert- WilhelmJ,  Ave  Ma- 
ria,- Friml,  Ukolebavka;  Randegger,  Bo- 
hemian dance;  Conradl,  serenade;  Men- 
delssohn,  double   chorus   from  "Antl- 

A  very  large  and  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence enjoyed  the  pleasantly  varied  pro- 
pam,  and  In  many  cases  numbers  were 
repeated.  The  singing  of  the  club,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Mr.  Mollenhauer, 
was  distinguished  by  breadth  and  beau- 
tv  In  volume  and  quality  of  tone,  by 
unity  and  by  precision  of  attack.  The 
performance  of  the  soloists  was  received 
with  hearty  applause,  while  Mr.  Lamson 
and  Mr.  Drake  played  efficient  accom- 
paniments. 

The  fourth  concert  of  the  season  will 
be  given  In  Jordan  Hall  on  Tuesday 
evening,  April  9.    The  soloists  will  be 
Mtne    Marie   Sundellus,    soprano,  ana 
Miss  Helen  Pumphrey,  pianist. 
Although  I   am  not  a  symbolist, 
professional  or  amateur,  I  enjoyed 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande." 
both  as  an  opera  and  a  drama.  Not 
that  T  understood  all  that  was  sung 
|t)r  spoken,  for  my  French  Is  rusty  and 
fmake  out  with  difficulty  the  reading 
matter  under  the  pictures  lfl  Parisian 
bomic  papers.   I  was  delighted,  how- 
ever,   with    the   scenery,   lulled  by 
Debussy's  music,  and  I  wondered  at 
the  strength  of  Melisande's  hair  when 
ber  husband  dragged  her  about  by  it. 
But  one  thing  perplexed  me.  We  were 
Jtoid  that  Maeterlinck  had  given  his 
ILpproval  to  the  scenery  and  costumes 
Kf  both  opera  and  drama;  that  the 
I  production  was  authoritative.  Now 
n  the  »pera  the  wise  old  Arkel  was 
felean  'haven.   In  the  drama  he  wore 
L    iorig   and  venerable   snow  white 
beard    Was  there  symbolism  in  this 
fagtiBEtion?     The  newspaper  critics 
did  not  discuss  this  important  point. 
why  should  Arkel  shave  for  operatic 
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By  PHILIP  HALE 


"J.  P.  K."  asked  on  Monday:  "Who 
was  Martin  Scott?"  The  sun  did  not  set 
that  day  before  answers  came  in  bat- 
talions. How  many  well-lnforjned  peo- 
ple there  are  in  the  world!  No  one  need 
go  Ignorant  In  tho  streets.  Wisdom  la 
crying  at  the  cross-roads  and  from  the 
housetops.  Some  of  our  correspondents 
write  as  though  they  had  summered  and 
wintered  with  Martin  and  been  through 
him  with  a  dark  lantern. 


Same  Old  Coon. 

"A.  McL."  of  Ncponset  answers  with 
admirable  conciseness.  "John  Martin 
Scott  (1730-1784)  one  of  founders  'Sons 
of  Liberty.'  Advocated  extreme  meas.r 
ures  against  England.  Commanded  bri- 
gade LonL?  Island  till  1780.  Represented 
N.  Y.  Cont.  Cong.  1780-1783."  "A. 
McL."  then  asks:  "Is  this  the  man?" 
referring  to  the  legend  of  the  rifleman 
and  the  coon  that  knew  he  was  "gone  " 


With  a  Digression. 

Mr,  Matthews  spells  "Pattlson"  with 
an  "1"  and  his  accuracy  Is  well  known. 
Nevertheless,  the  title  of  one  of  Dan 
Emmett's  "Inimitable  plantation  songs, 

written  and  d  composed  for  Bryant's 
minstrels  of  New  York,"  and  published 
In  that  lily  in  I860,  spells  the  name  of 
the  victim  "Patterson."  The  choir  will 

now  sing: 

I'll  *lb  ten  dollars  down, 
An  lc-ab  dem  in  my  will, 
If  any  ono  can  show  de  man 
Dut  ebber  struck  old  BUI. 
The  tune  to  which  these  four  lines  are 
Bet  was  not  composed  by  Emmett.  He 
frankly  writes  above  it  "Old  Melody." 
In  some  of  the  books  about  phrases  and 
fables  the  name  stands  "Patterson." 

Mr.  Matthews  writes  to  us:  "I  think 
that  the  1843  extract  for  'gone  coon"  is  a 
belated  one.  'Gone  goose'  occurs  In  183;! 
In  Seba  Smith's  "Life  and  Writings  of 
Maj.  Jack  Downing,"  p.  71;  and  I  feel 
confident  that  somewhere  I  have  noted 
By  the  way 


•tnjo»„tn,.'i  „/  i  •  .  TvHtM-  "Are  ,ne  other  term  before  1843, 

v„„  ™f  J  '  '  ^vine  that  it  wis '  dough  in  one  of  his  poems  (1862)  wrote. 
>ou  not  in  error  in  saying  that  it  was  I  ..Hebnad  )}pen  ,n  tne  scnD0i3;  piucked 


David  Crockett  to  whom  the  coon  said: 
'Don't  shoot— I'll  come  down'?  Wasn't 
It  Lieut.-Col.  Martin  Scott,  who  was 
killed  In  the  battle  of  Molino  del  Rey. 

rthCe\k1?ch  ViT  given*  in°  jf£  * 
tons'  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biogra- 


phy, and  I  find  It  so  stated  in  a  more 
extended  sketch  of  him  given  on  pages 
179-180  of  volume  I.  of  The  Vermont 
Historical  Gazetteer'  (edited  by  Abby 
Maria  Hemenway)  as  follows:  'Scott 
said   that   many  of  the   wild  animals 


almost;  all  but  a  gone— coon."  Bernard 
in  1598,  translating  Terence  put  "a  gone 
man''  for  "equidemperij" ;  and  Ruther- 
ford in  1637  wrote:  "Men  think  Christ  a 


get  up  His  head  again.' 


Vex  Not  the  Poet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  first  line  of  Coleridge's  poem 
on  "Cologne,"'  he  has  the  German  form 


throughout  the  forests  he  frequented' (one  syllable)  of  the  name  of  the  city, 
had  become  so  well  acquainted  with  his|but  in  the  ejgnth  nne  he  has  the  Angli- 
^e^oT^l^?^^*  -Tlfbte.)  of  th.  Word 

without  requiring  the  waste  of  any  I  In  so  short  a  poem  as  that  (only  iu 
powder  and  that  this  was  particularly ,  ijnea)  it  is  justifiable,  on  the  ground 
the  case  with  raccoons.    When  he  dls-  o{  poetic  licenao  or  otherwise,  thus  to 


covered  one  on  a  tree,  he  would  holler 

to  It:  "Coon,  come  down!"  to  which  the 
I  animal  would  say:  "Who  is  that's  call- 
|  ing  me?"   His  answer  would  be:  "I  am 

Martin  Scott."  "What!"  the  coon  would 
I  inquire,    "Capt.    Martin    Scott    of  the 

army?"  "Yes."  would  be  the  answer. 

"Well,  Capt.  Scott,"  says  the  conquered) 
i  animal,  "you  needn't  tire;    I'm  a  gone 

coon  and  may  as  well  come  down,"  and 
'  down  he  would  come  at  once.'  " 


Crockett  or  Scott? 

About  a  year  ago  Mr.  Albert  Matthews, 
of  Boston  examined  Into  this  question  of 
the  rifleman  and  the^coon.  It  is  needless 
to  say  that  his  examination  was  thor- 
ough and  the  results  were  Interesting. 
As  a  boy  he  believed  that  Davy  Crockett 
was  the  hero,  but  finding  many  allusions 
to  Scott  he  began  to  be  of  a  different 
opinion.  Mr  Matthews  has  kindly  given 
us  his  notes.  '  This  Capt.  Martin  Scott 
was  born  at  Bennington,  Vt.,  In  1788.  He 
became  noted  at  ah  early  age  for  his 
remarkable  marksmanship.  For  a  long 
time  he  was  stationed  In  the  West. 

Mr.  Matthews  quotes  a  list  of  books  in 
which  reference  is  made  to  SJcott  from 
Keating's  "Narrative"  (1825)  to  18; 
Coues's  "Expeditions  of  E.  M.  Pike'^. 
(1895).  Capt.  Marryat  met  Scott  at  Fort 
Snelllng.  ,  There  Is  no  mention  of  the 
coon  story  Gen.  Randolph  B.  Marcy  in 
"Thirty  Years  of  Army  Life  on  the 
Border"  (1866)  knew  Scott  and  tells  the 
story;  but  his  account  was  not  published 
until  nearly  20  years  after  Scott's  death. 
"If  Marcy  is  right  in  thinking  that  the 
story  originated  in  New  York,  that  fact 
would  rather  militate  against  Scott,  for 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  Scott 
was  known  In  the  East.  • 

Mr.  Matthews  has  not  found  an  allu- 
sion to  the  coon  story  in  any  book  by 
Crockett  or  in  any  book  about  him  but 
in  a  series  of  articles  called  "Uncle 
Sam's  Peculiarities,"  published  In  1838- 
1840  In  Bentley's  Miscellany  the  coon 
story  is  related  of  Crockett.  That  was 
In  1>'10.  Mr.  Matthews  concludes  as  fol- 
lows: "Summing  up  the  evidence,  I 
should  say  that  the  matter  was  in  doubt 
and  that  what  we  want  is  further  in- 
formation about  the  story  between  1840 
and  1866.  As  it  stands  the  coon  story 
takes  its  place  along  with  the  Letters 
of  Junius,  The  Man  in  the  Iron  Mask, 
Who  Struct*  Billy  Pattison?  and  other 
celebrated  enigmas  of  history." 

BOSTON    OPERA   HOUSE:  VerSi's 
"Aida."     Mr.  Contl  conductor. 


.ary  the  form  of  a  proper  name?  "Tell 
me  that  and  unyoke."  INQUIRER. 
Brookllne,  Feb.  6,  1912. 
"Vex  not  the  poet  •  •  *  Darkbrow'd 
sophist,  come  not  anear."  He  was  born 
in  a  golden  clime  with  golden  stairs 
above.  The  bees  kissed  the  lips  of 
him,  a  sleeping  child.  He  fed  on  honey- 
dew  and  drank  the  milk  of  Paradise, 
also  laudanum.  Coleridge,  to  borrow 
Swinburne's  magnificent  phrase,  was  "a 
figure  more  utterly  companlonless,  more 
Incomparable  with  others,  than  any  of 
his  kind."  Or  as  Artemus  Ward  s,aid 
of  Shakespeare:  "Not  one  of  these 
common  poits,  like  that  young  idylt 
who  writes  verses  to  our  daughter 
about  the  Roses  as  growses  and  the 
Breezes  as  blowses,  but  a  Boss  Polt." 
What  matters  It  if  Colerldga  wrote 
"Cologne,"  "Koeln"  or  "Kolone."  The 
Muses  smiled  on  'him  and  recited 
"Kubla  Khan." 


bellH.  whirh  .1'miii.  when  'he  staff  I" 
struck  on  the  wound  to  mark  the  time., 
It  wan  lined  In  infantry  bunds,  Th<- 
French  <  all  It  thu  "Pavilion  clitnolk." 
Wc  are  Inclined  tu  think  that  this  In- 
strument Is  the  .1.  .!„  but  wllfl  horses 
could  not  draw  from  in  i  piixl/lvr  af- 
firmation. It  Is  said,  by  the  way,  thin 
a  half-glass  of  whisk-  y  is  known  In 
Ireland  as  a  Johnny,  nnd  that  In  EngilMi 
provinces  a  Johnny  Is  a  morning' draught. 

Annotatore  as  a  class  do  not  explain 
that  which  needs  explanation.  John  Ev- 
elyn, for  example,  -writing  about  Bl 
Joseph  Williamson,  «ald  of  Him:.  ll<- 
"was  a  musician,  could  play  at  "Jou  de 
Goblets,'  exceeding  formal,  a  sevcro  , 
master  to  his  servants,  but  so  Inward 
with  my  Lord  O'Brien  that  nrier  a  few 
months  of  that  gentleman's  death  he 
married  his  widow."  There's  a  long 
note  about,  the  widow,  but  not  a  word 
about  the  "Jeu  de  Goblets."  What  was 
the  game?  The  conical  cup  or  thimble 
used  by  tho  conjurers  was  known  as  a 
goblet  in  the  16th  and  17th  centuries.  Is 
it  possible  that  Sir  Joseph  was  a  handy 
man  with  the  cups  and  a  pea;  that  he 
was  a  thlnible-ricrger  high  In  his  pro- 
fession? i 

r  As  to  Belated  Amorists. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  your  vigorous  and  fitting  de- 
nunciation of  those  belated  amoristB 
of  the  male  sex  who  at  concerts, 
theatres  and  in  the  street  car  of- 
fer indignities  to  women  by  staring, 
ogling,  nudging,  accosting  and  oth- 
erwise inflicting  their  unwelcome  at- 
tention upon  those  whom  they  do  not 
know,  and  whose  acquaintance  they  do 
not  desire.  As  you  remark,  this  sort  of 
thing  is  a  growing  outrage  and  noods 
vehement  treatment. 

There  is  another  phase  of  this  subject 
to  which  I  beg  leave  to  invite  your  at- 
tention. It  equally  deserves  your  Indig- 
nant scorn.  A  good  sample  of  it  Is  fur- 
nished by  a  recent  experience  of  my 
own  in  a  street  car  traversing  one  of  our 
most  highly  respectable  suburban  dis- 
tricts. A  handsome  and  fashionably 
dressed  lady  entered  the  car  in  which  I 
was  a  passenger  and  took  a  seat  next  to 
me.  Although  I  did  not  recognize  her  as 
an  acquaintance,  she  turned  and  ad- 
dressed me  by  my  name,  and  made  some 
perfunctory  remarks  concerning  the 
weather,  etc.  I  responded  to  her  ob- 
servations as  politely  as  I  knew  how, 
having  no  desire  to  be  discourteous  to  a 
lady  who  knew  me  by  name  and  had 
presumably  met  me  socially  at  some  time 
or  other.  You  can  perhaps  imagine  my 
embarrassment  when,  continuing  the 
conversation,  she  told  me  that  she  was 
having  hard 'luck  in  some  business  m 
which  she  was  engaged,  and  asked  me  If 
I  didn't  know  of  some  nice  man  who 
would  loan  her  some  money  to  relieve 
her  from  temporary  embarrassment.  I 
was  so  astonished  at  this  inquiry  that  it 
took  me  some  time  to  recover  my  cus- 
tomary composure,  and  before  I  could 
answer  her  question  the  car  had  reached 
my  destination.  My  departure  would 
have  been  somewhat  abrupt  had  not  the 
lady  suggested  hastily  that  we  might 
I  meet  somewhere  at  lunch  and  talk  the 
matter  over.  The  rules  and  regulations 
of  the  street  cars  do  not  provide  for  de- 
lays at  their  stopping  places  to  enable 
passengers  to  arrange  for  lunching  par- 
ties, and  as  no  appointment  for  the 
proposed  function  was  made,  I  left  the 
jcar  wondering  who  this  lady  might  be 
and  where  we  had  met. 

At  dinner  that  evening  I  narrated  this 
'incident  to  my  wife  and  asked  her  who 
the  lady  in  t  he  car  could  have  been,  de- 
scribing her  appearance,  dressand  other 
notable  characteristics.  Judge  of  ray 
astonishment,  sir,  when  my  wife,  look- 


A  correspondent  asked  not  long  ago  in>i 
what  year  there  was  snow  in  June  so 
that  Robert  B.  Thomas's  forecast  in 
the  Old  Farmer's  Almanack  came  true. 

Mrs.  Carrie  E.  Shute  of  Brookline 
kindly  sends  a  copy  of  a  clipping  from 
a  Boston  newspaper  of  1877. 

"Sixty  years  ago  occurred  'the  year 
without  a  summer.'    Frost  occurred  in    [jngat  me  sternly,  said  curtly:  "What 
every   month   of  the  year 


1816.  Ice 
formed  half  an  inch  thick  In  May;  snow 
I  fell  to  the  depth  of  10  Inches  in  Ver- 
mont, seven  in  Maine,  three  in  the  in- 
terior of  New  York,  and  also  in  Massa- 
chusetts, in  June;  Ice  was  formed  of 
the  thickness  of  window  glass  through- 
cut  New  England,  New  York  and  some 
parts  Of  Pennsylvania  on  the  5th  of 
lJuly.  Indian  corn  was  so  frozen  that 
the  greater  part  was  cut  down  and 
dried  for  fodder  in  August,  and  the 
Ifarmers  supplied  themselves  from  the 
born  produced  in  1815  for  the  seed  of 
Ithe  spring  of  1817." 
i  Truly  a  summer  that  should  have  been 
'recorded  by  Gabriel  Peignot  of  Dijon  in 
I  his  Chronological  Essay  on  the  most  se- 
vere winters  from  396  B.  C.  to  1820. 
'Now  the  question  Is,  did  Thomas  in  his 
(Almanack  for  1816  put  "snow"  instead 
of  "rain"  against  a  day  in  June? 


A  Question  or  Two. 

"A.  A."  writes  to  The  Herald: 


"I  read 


Personally,  I  preferred 
carded;  not  only  because  he 
=eemed  more  majestic  in  his 
n,  but  a  shaving  apparatus 
i  can  of  hot  water  was  hardly 
In  peeping  with  the  scanty  furniture 
t*4i\\n  sombre  castle. 


»)d'a  '  ...... ..  .Mrao.  Molls!  in  a  Dublin  newspaper  an  account  of 

Amnerts'  Mme.  Gay  the  presentation  of  new  colors  by  King 

Sacerdotegsa   Miss  De  Couroy  (je0rge  V.  to  the  1st  battalion  of  the 

^dna™!f0 MrMTenscotti  Connaught  Rangers,  at  present  stationed 

j^n'/::-::;;;::::::::.-:.fiK  *irS5K. U  mam.  The  King  said:  -Time  has 

11  re  Mr.  SIM    brought  many  changes  in  war,  and  you 

jlessaggiero  ■  .....Mr.  Giaocone  i  ar6  not  Hkely  again  to  meet  any  enemy 

who  will  bring  a  Jingling  Johnnie  into 
the  field.'  The  editor  inserts  after 
(•Jingling  Johnnie'  '(Connaught  Rangers 
jwar  trophy)'.  Pray,  what  is  the  precise 
nature  of  a  Jingling  Johnnie?" 
(   We  do  not  know.   Ah,  what  a  pleasure 


a  fool  you  are!  Don't  you  know  that 
the  shameless  woman  was  trying  to  get 
up  a  flirtation  with  you?"  Vainly  did  I 
reply  that  the  person  involved  in  the 
case  was  of  ladylike  anpearance  and 
had  addressed  me  by  name.  My  wife 
still  insisted  that  I  had  either  been  im- 
posed upon  or  had  given  the  woman 
some  excusfe  for  her  attempted  famili- 
arity. Being  conscious  of  the  rectitude 
of  my  own  conduct  In  this  affair  I  con- 
clude that  the  woman  had  improper  de- 
signs upon  me,  and  that  she  was  the 
sort  of  woman  my  wife,  with  true  fem- 
inine instinct,  had  declared  her  to  be. 
,  From  which  1  am  forced  to  the  un- 
gallant  conclusion,  sir,  that  the  role  of 
the  belated  amorist  in  public  places  is 
not  assumed  "by  the  male  sex  exclu- 
sively, and  that  methods;  of  exterminat- 
ing this  social  pest  should  be  so  devised 
as  to  apply  to  both  men  and  women. 

WILLIAM  FERGUSON.  . 
Feb.  6,  1912, 

\  A  man  died  a  fortnight  ago  in  England 
who  was  over  100  years  old.  He  at- 
tributed his  lone  life  to  abstinence 
jfrom  cheese  and  alcoholic  beverages. 
The  Dally  Chronicle  thereupon  remem- 
bered the  poem  by  John  Taylor  on  Old 
Parr  "The  Old,  Old,  Very  Old  Man," 
which  was  published  when  Pair  was 
alive. 

H;i  was  of  old  Pythafroras'  opinion. 

Tl.at  green   cheese  was  most  wholesome 

i.viili  an  onion),  , 
Coarse  broad,   and,  for  his  dally 

swle.  JMHF* 
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,,  .rater,  W»»y  *nd  wbl«; 

mes     iu«tli«irtn,    and    by  fortune 

rortl;m\»  s'.pped  a  eui>  or  ate  must 

or  pur'rv,  when  h»  did  repair 
iltaun  ale.  wuke.  wedding,  or  a  fair, 
g  was  a  Jrlnk  made  of  whey  In- 
wlth  mint  and  sngc,  soured  u 
with  buttermilk.  It  was  boiled, 
I,  clarified,  and  then  drunk  QoM. 
t  or  niaslin  broad  waa  mado  of 
llxed  with  wheat,  bread  made  of 
1  corn. 


MR.  COPELAND 
IN  RECITAL 

Pianist  Appears  to  Advantage— 


featun 
deeoratl 


A  Bit  of  Cheese. 


Miss  Scotney  Is  Vocal 


!0  music  that  c^Krlbes  the 
t  and  the  moanlnFaiiBulsh  or 

ind  the  lost  Is  no*  so  effective 
er.  It  was  not  si  effectively 


Soloist. 


I 


And  how  about  cheese?  Does  it  pro- 
long life  or  dry   the  blood  and  clog 
wheels?  ancients  had  much  to  say 
about     It."  They     were  unanimously 
against   old   cheese,    but   Ceisus  spoke 
favorably  of  soft  new  made  cheese  and 
Dlscorldes  eald  that  new  made  and  un- 
snlted    was   nutritious,    good"  for  the 
stomach,  of  easy  distribution  and  fat- 
tening. Galen  was  fussily  precise,  "As 
to  consistence,  the  best  cheese  should 
be  intermediate  between  the  glutinous 
and  the  friable,  and  it  ought  to  possess 
no  distinct  quality  as  to  tasLo.  unless, 
perhaps  a  certain  degree  of  sweetness." 
Ou-  old  'and  esteemed  friends,  Avlcenna, 
Averrhoes  and  Haly  Abbas  favored  new 
cheese  because  It  is  cold  and  humid. 
And   what   did   Paul  us   Aegineta  say? 
His  learned  opinion  should  be  committed 
to  memory  by  bright  eyed  Willie  and 
thoughtful  Jane  and  recited  at  dinner 
|  when   there   are  guests.   "That  called 
oxvgalactinus  acquires  slightly  discut- 
ient  powers  and  Is  mora  agglutinative  of 
wounds.  Old  cheese,  especially  such  as 
la  fatty,  becomes  discutient,  so  as  to 
be  a  tit  application .  to  .tophi  in  arthrl- 1 
tic  complaints,  particularly  along  with  j 
the  decoction  of  swines'  .flesh  pickled  , 
and   fat."     And  so   Avlcenna  recom- 
mended fresh  cheese  with  the  brine  of 
bacon  as  an  application  to  chalk  stones 
and  without  the  brine  as  an  application 
in  ophthalmia. 

Venner  in  h!f>  "Riglit  Away  to  a  Long 
|  Life"  (1650)  shook  his  l  ead,  allowed  a 
^little  cheese  after  meat,  but  "toasted 
cheese  is  more  meet  to  entice  a  mouse  or 
rat  into  a  trap  than  to  be  received  into 
the  body."  Dr.  Muffett  (1655)  hurrahed 
for  the  Parmesan  cheese  of  Italy; 
'after  that  Essex  Banbury  and  Ches- 
hire- "to  which  the  Holland  cheeses 
might  ibe  justly  compared,  if  their 
makers  could  but  soberly  put  in  salt." 
But  Parmesan  in  England  «f  the  17th 
century  was  a  luxury. 

Unworthy  Townsmen. 
The  people  of  Ham  in  Texas  wish  the 
name  changed.   A  townsman  has  writ- 
ten to  Mr.  Hitchcock:    "The  people  In 
our  town  dislike  the  name  Ham.  Ham 
is  suggestive  only  of  the  hind  parts  of 
the  hog.  This  does  not  call  out  the  best 
that  there  is  in  one."   O  foolish  Gala- 
tians!   The  word  itself  is  heroic  in  its 
monosyllabic  vigor,  and  is  not  derived, 
as  some  might  think,  from  the  irrever- 
ent son  of  Noah,  but  from  the  old  Teu- 
tonic.  These  Texans  remind  us  of  the 
effeminate  Mr.  Henry  Blyth  of  the  17th 
century    who    "had    such  antipathie 
■  against  a  ham  Uiat  no  sooner  did  he 
I  hear  a  ham  spoken  of  but  he  swarfed," 
I  that  is  swooned.  As  the  word  Is  heroic 
I  so  is  the  meat  itself,  whether  it  be  of 
Virginia,  Bayonne  or  Westphalia.  Grand- 
gousier  loved  to  drink  neat  as  /much  as 
any  man  that  then  was  in  the  world, 
and  fond  of  salt  meat,  was  well  fur- 
.  nished  with  hams,  links,  chitterlings, 
1  and  sausages  of  Bigorre,  Longauenay, 
Brene  and  Rouargue.  Let  no  one  bring 
up  the  slang  words  "ham"  and  "ham- 
fatter"  in  reproach,  or  argue  adversely 
because  the  word,  except  as  a  prope' 
name,  is  not  in  Holy  Writ.    Ham  wa 
not  known  to  Shakespeare  or  Milton, 
but  the  poets  have  not  disdained  it:  wit- 
ness W.  S.  Gilbert  with  his  tale  of  the 
converted  bussman,  and  here  is  C.  S. 
Calverley. 

Kerchief  In  hand,  I  saw  them  stand; 

In  e»ery  kerchief  lurk'd  a  lunch; 
When  they  nnfurl'd  them,  It  was  grand 
To  watch  bronzed  men  and  maidens  crunch 
The  sounding  celery  stick,  or  ram 
The  knife  Into  the  blushing  ham. 
Then  there  is  the  song  that  delighted 
our  boyhood:  "Ham  fat,  han:  fat.  brim- 
ming in  the.  pan"— how  did  the  rest  of  It 
go?  And  in  like  manner  the  late  Mau- 
rice Rollioat,  who  consorted  gladly  with 
spectres,  ghouls  and  vampires  in  his 
disordered  mind,  wrote  one  of  his  more 
cheerful   poems  in  praise  of  a  cheese 
vender  in  Paris,  "La  Belle  Fromagere," 
who  breathed  at  ease  in  the  midst 
De  cette  acre  atmosphere  ou  le  Roquefort  bleu 
K .  Sulntalt  pres  du  Chester  exsangue. 

Random  Notes. 

A  contributor,  who  does  not  trust  us 
with  his  name,  writes  in  answer  to  a 
query  recently  made  in  this  column  that 
the  word  "coon"  as  applied  to  a  negro 
became  common  about  1S90;  that  "coon 
song"  was  first  heard  about  that  year. 
■  But  when  did  "coon  shouter*'  first  go 
I  Into  the  vaudeville  vocabulary? 
HTThe  Daily  Chronicle  (London)  adds  to  ! 
'  Its  list  of  substitutes  for  tobacco.  Licor- 
ice and  guui  apparently  smoke  well;  so 
do  leaves    of    rhubarb,    cabbage  and 
Chicory.    (There  h-  a  man  in  The  Herald  \ 
office  smoking  cabbage  leaves  ut  this  | 
momcn;  >    Honey,  moss  and  treacly  are  j 
recomnv  nded  by  u.h^rs  (villi    a  mis- 
take^ sense  of  humor).   Then  there  are  ) 
seaweed  and  powdered  wood.  A  pathetic 
u-*tory  is  told  of  an  old  man  in  a  work- 
tno,)USe  jr  Kent  who  would  spend  his  day 
h*  *  gathering  yarrow  leaves.   These  he 
up,  dried  and  smoked,  and  called  It 
istrous  good  tackle." 


I  George  Copeland,  pianist,  and  Evelyn 
Scotney,  soprano,  gave  a  recital  yester- 
day afternoon,  in  Jordan  Hall,  under 
the  auspices  of  Miss  Hersey's  School 
Association. 

Mr  Copeland  played  these  pieces:  1 
Scarlatti,  Sonata  No.  1.  No.  5;  Chopin,  j 
Etude;  Liszt.  Etude;  Debussy,  "Reflets 
dans  l'Eau,"  "Cortege,"  "Clair  de  Lune," 
"Polssons  d'Or";  Chabrier,  "Habanera"  ;] 
Alberniz,  Trlana;  Grovlez,  Recuerdos. 

Miss  Scotney  sang  the  following  num-  ; 
bers-  Gounod,  Ave  Maria,  'cello  obblig- 
ato  "by  Howard  White;   Verdi_  "Caro , 
Nome,"     from     "Rlgoletto";  Ronald. 
••Down  In  tho  Forest,"  "Love,  I  Have) 
Won    You,"    Thomas,    Polacca,  from 
"Mignon."    Frank  L.  Waller  was  the  | 
accompanist. 

The  Herald  has  often  spoken  at  length 
about  the  admirable  playing  of  Mr.  Cope- 
land and  there  are  few  pianists  whose 
playing  gives  such  pleasure.  Yesterday 
afternoon  he  was  in  the  vein  and  there 
was  in  evidence  exqulslteness  of  touch 
and  imaginative  Interpretation. 

Old  World  Daintiness. 
■m«  <?earlatti  was  marked  by  an  old 
wor  d  damt^ess  while  the  Liszt  Etude, 
too  often  hammered  out  with  metro- 
nomic  rigidity  by  many  estimable  puui- 

lsts,  became  at  his  hands  a  thing  of  po- 
etic beauty. 

Of  the  four  Debussy  numbers,  the  Cor- 
tege was  especially  effective,  and  the 
Spanish  Dances,  infinitely  charming  In 
character,  were  played  with  brilliance. 

Miss  Scotney' s  singing  pleased,  and 
there  was  opportunity  for  her  to  display 
her  ability  in  other  than  florid  pieces. 

A  large  and  warmly  appreciative  audi- 
ence was  present,  and  it  was  necessary 
for  both  Mr.  Copeland  and  Miss  Scotney 
to  add  to  the  program. 

Of  these  additional  numbers,  Mr.  Cope- 
land's  performance  of  "The  Blue  Dan- 
ube" waltz  was  chiefly  remarkable. 


The  more  sa 
are  those  that 
native.  Th 
wild  regret 
Ahrlman  and 

brought ^""yestcrday-as  the  *p!fode  °' 
t^e  marching  hosts  of  light  and  the  song 
of  adoration  and  of  triumpk.  And  it 
mav  here  be  said  that  •  orWa/.d  was 
unfortunately  placed  on  tffi  program 
Tschalkowsky's  symphony,  an^ntwmtt-, 
ion.  and  then  a  'cello  £ee£ 
leave  the  audience  In  an  eag prl>  r«ep 
tlve  mood.  A  symphonic' poem  of  these 
1  dimensions,  when  it  is  Perform^  for 
the  first  time,  should  come  early  in  the 
cone"™  It  may  also  be  said  without 
disrespect  to  Mr.  Fiedler  and  the  or- 
chestra that  longer  rehearsal  would 
have  Riven  more  value  to  the  pages  that 
are  not  purely  pictorial  or  objectively 
striking 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  15th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra.  Mr.  Fiedler  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Heinrich 
Warlike,  cellist  of  the  orchestra,  was 
the  soloist.  Tho  program  was  as  fol-  | 
lows: 

Symphony  No.  4.  F  minor  Tschalkowsky 

Concerto  for  'cello  and  orchestra  LaJO 

••Ormazd"  symphonic  poem  (MS.). .Converse 

Mr.  Converse's  latest  orchestral  work, 
composed  for  the  most  part  in  the 
course  of  last  summer,  was  played  foi 
the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  first  per- 
formances were  at  St.  Louis  last  month. 

This  symphonic  poem  has  a  program, 
which  was  published  in  The  Herald  of 
last  Sunday.  The  subject  is  the  con- 
flict between  Ormazd  and  Ahriman,  light 
and  darkness,  whom  the  disciples  of  I 
Zoroaster  deified  as  the  gods  o?  good 
and  evil;  the  constructive  and  destruc-j 
tlve  principles.  As  in  certain  other  re- 
ligions, the  conflict  will  Anally  end  in 
the  triumph  of  Ormazd.  The  poetic  idea, 
appealed  to  the  composer,  as  he  in- 
forms us,  on  account  of  its  plcturesquei 
expression  of  elemental  truths:  for  in 
each  one  of  us  the  two  splrjts  are  con- 
tending. 

Now  in  the  sonata  form,  which  Is  still 
the  basis  of  many  symphonic  poems  and 
of  the  first  movement  of  a  symphony,  a 
conflict  is  established  between  two 
themes  or  musical  ideas  which,  to  quote 
M.  Vincent  d'Indy,  present  themselves 
In  succession,  each  at  one  -of  the  two 
poles  of  the  adopted  tonality;  they  seek 
each  other,  shun  each  other,  arrive  at 
an  explanation,  and  end  by  uniting  In 
one  and  the  same  tonality.  The  opposi- 
tion of  two  decided  elements  of  musical 
expression  may  be  more  or  less  strong- 
ly defined,  so  that  there  is  dramatic  ac- 
tion In  music,  whether  the  composition 
have  a  title  and  a  program  or  be  pre- 
sented to  the  public  as  absolute  music. 

In  Mr  Converse's  symphonic  poem, 
Ormazd  assembles  the  heavenly  hosts, 
and  there  is  a  martial  motive.  There  is 
a  contrasting  motive  which  suggests 
"the  pernicious  activity"  of  the  spirit  of 
darkness.  The  two  are  in  sharp  opposi- 
tion in  the  Conflict  episode.  But  there  is 
another  musical  thought  that  musically 
16  of  equal  importance,  and  to  the  av- 
erage hearer  probably  of  greater  import- 
ance in  that  it  makes  a  more  emotional 
appeal;  that  Is  the  song  of  good  souls, 
the  blessed  Fravashis.  which  Is  heard 
before  the  conflict  and  at  the  end  with 
-the  hosts  of  Light  exulting  In  praise  of 


Atw'the  performance  of  yesterday  IV 
may  be.' Justly  said  that  "Ormazd  i« 
planned  on  a  large  scale,  but. tl emu 
sical  thought  is  clear  *n«  J^r  and 
anl  the  episodes  proceed  one  after,  ana 
?rom  the  other  toward  a  powerful  cl  -| 
ma"    There  is  no  attempt  at  oriental- 

for  his  own  purposes  is  ample  and  eias- 
io  The  t  ernes  are  sufficiently  expres- 
sive and  thev  are  thoughtfully  worked 
out  There  are  harmonic  progressions 
that  a™"  the" attention  of  the  hearer, 
hut  not  merelv  because  they  are  bizarre. 
The  workmanship  is  rightly  put  aside  in 
the  bought  or  the  imposing  strucuire^ 
and  the  architectural  effect.  Mr.  Con 
verse  employs  a  large  orchestra,  but  the 
hTstrumentation  is  not  thickened  there- 
by it  abounls  in  pleasing  contrasts  ot 
color  it  is  brilliant,  it  is  sonorous,  and 
even  in  a  scene  of  battle,  In  which  com 
posers  are  now  allowed  to  be  Matant. 
^creaminslv  vociferous,  Mr.  Converse 
S "the  difference  between  soundl 

aIThe  audience  welcomed  the  new  work 
warmly,  and  there  was  a  P™tracted 
effort  to  call  the  composer  on  the  stage. 
Vv.  Fiedler  and  the  orchestra  gave  a 
highly  dramatic  performance  of  Tscha  - 
kowskVs  fourth  symphony,  which  s 
more  frankly  Russian,  less  cosmopoll- 
tan  than  the  6th  or  the  6th.  The  andan- 
Uno  was  Played  poetically;  the  scherzo 
was  performed  with  the  utmost  bravura 
and  the  finale,  often  brutal  in  its  gay- 
elv  a  gayety  that  Is  alcoholic,  was 
eiveti  with  the  appropriate  fury.  Mr. 
Fiedler  doubled  the  horns  and  the  wood 
wind  instrument,.  Whether  the  effect 
was  aesthetically  doubled  might  be  a 
;  subiect  for  academic  discussion. 

Mr  Warnke  played  with  fine  tone  and 
marked  taste  Lalo's  'cello  concerto, 
which  in  spite  of  fortunate  Instances  of 
instrumentation  and  the  grace  of  th. 
intermezzo,  stands  far  below  the ^com- 
poser's concerto  for  violin  op.  20  and 
the  Symphonic  Espagnole. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Mozart,  Sym- 
phonv  in  G  minor;  Goetz\  A1r  from  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew"  (Miss  Elena  Ger- 
hard!, soprano);  Strauss,  "Death  and 
Transfiguration";  Hugo  Wolf  songs 
with  orchestral  accompaniment,  Der 
Freund"  "Verborgenheit,"  "Er  ist 
fSMlss  Gerhardt);  Enesco,  Rhapsodie 
Roumaine  in  A  major  op.  11.  No.  1 


''TCrockett  and  the  Coon. 
The  same  correspondent  sends  a  vere- 
slon  of  the  coon  story: 

The  coon  looked  down  from  the  tree 
and  saw  Crockett.  "Is  that  you  Davy' 
Crockett?"  Yes."  "Don't  fire,'  said 
the  coon,  "I'll  come  down. 

"This  Is  my  father's  version  of  the 
old  atorv  He  lived  in  New  Orleans 
between  i«n  and  1844.  dealing  In  ship 
stores  an  the  old  Levee.  1  presume  that 
this  version  of  the  story  was  «ie  one 
current  In  New  Orleans,  probably 
brought  down  the  great  highway  of  he 
Ohio  and  Mississippi  rivers.  I  nevej  , 
heard'CoI.  Scott's  name  connected  with 

the  story."   

Dark  Explanations. 
We  read  some  days'  ago  in  a  book  of 
miscellaneous  misinformation,  that  Wil- 
liam Patterson  was  a  young  man  who 
entered  a  medical  school  about  18o0.  He 
was  hazed:  that  is,  he  was  tried  In  court 
by  the  eld  v  students,  found  guilty  and 


the  Conauerar. 


Timid  young  men  who  hope  that  ins 
Shavian  theory  Is  true  and  young 
women  dividing  1913  by  four  will  propose 
to  them  should  remember  that  there  Is 
an  old  established  etiquette  in  the  mat- . 
ter.  If  a  woman  offers  her  hand  to  a 
man  and  he  declines  it,  she  may  demand ! 
from  him  a  silk  dress,  provided  she  isi 
wearing  a  scarlet  petticoat  at  the  time 
and  shows  it  to  him. 

Billy  Patterson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  mother  was  of  the  fifth  generation 
of  a  Boston,  North  end,  Second  Church 
family.  I  grew  up  in  constant  associa-  j 
tion  with  my  grandmother  and  three  of 
her  sisters.  They  had  a  tftore  of  I 
family  and  neighborhood  stories  of  -  the , 
North  End  In  their  day,  wholly  Ameri- 
can. This  is  the  story  of  "Who  Struck 
Billy  Patterson,"  as  they  told  it,  and 
as  my  mother  used  to  repeat  It,  she  be- 
ing much  amused  that  it  should  have 
grown  Into  a  mystery. 

A  street  discussion  among  some  young 
men,  on  politics  I  fancy,  grew  into  a 
quarrel.  Billy  Patterson  was  in  the; 
storm  centre  and  was  struck.  Billy 
seems  to  have  had  some  local  promi- 
nence. A  very  small,  self-important  man, . 
proud  of  ills  friend,  fussed  and  strutted 
through  the  crowd,  crying,  "Who  struck  i 
Billy  Patterson?  Show  mo  the  man  that1, 
struck  Billy  Patterson!"  Patterson  had 
been  struck  by  a  man  named  ^now,  j 
George.  I  think.  Snow  was  a  very  large  I 
man.  Ho  said  to  the  little  champion :  ] 
».<I  struck  Billy  Patterson."  The  little 
man  looked  at  Snow's  height  and  build  j 
faltered  and  stammered,  "Oh,  was  it 
you-'"  and  faded  away  with  the  crowd. 
The  incident  and  the  saying  grew  Into 
a  much  appreciated  joke  and  by-word. 

The  Snows  were  well  known  to  my 
family  and  I,  myself,  met  some  of  them 
later.  I  always  associated  Billy  Pat- 
terson with  another  well  known  North 
End  family  of  good  standing.  *  •  * 
"Pattison"  does  not  seem  like  a  Boston 
name.  There  are  plenty  of  Pattersons 
In  the  telephone  directory,  but  no  Pat- 
tlson. 

MARIANNA  E.  CLARKE. 
Winchester,  Mass.,  Feb.  7. 


sentenced  to  death.  Blindfolded,  he  was( 
led  to  the  block  and  his  neck  properly] 
adjusted.  Then  the  executioner  flour- 
ished his  ax,  and  everybody  laughed, 
everybody  except  Patterson,  and  he  did 
not  laugh  because  he  had  died  from  th©  j 
shock.  The  students  were  arrested  and 
the  question  was:  "Who  struck -Billy 
Patterson?" 

In  this  same  Invaluable  and  at  the 
same  time  amusing  book  we  read:  Eva 
Fetrazzlnl  (sic),  stage  name  of  Signora 
Cleoponte  Campanini.  The  Patterson 
story  is  about  as  well  founded. 

The  Cult  of  the  Foul. 
Mr.  Frederic  Harrison  is  not  wholly 
"in  touch  with  the  modern  movement." 
(by  the  way,  "in  touch"  is  a  vile  phrase, 
almost  as  vile  as  "It's  a  far  cry.")  He 
rages  up  and  down  the  field  of  art.  Some 
may  liken  him  to  the  hero  of  Gath;  oth- 
ers to  little  David  with  his  sling;  all 
must  admit  that  he  Is  vigorously  enter- 
taining. Witness  this  burst: 

"The  new  craze  under  which  we  are 
now  suffering  is  the  Cult  of  the  Foul; 
or,  to  put  it  in  Greek,  it  may  be  dubbed 
Aischrolatreia— worship  or  admiration  of 
the  Ugly,  the  Nasty,  the  Brutal.  Poet- 
ry, Romance,  Drama,  Painting,  Sculp-  i 
ure,  Music,  Manners,  even  Dress,  are| 
now  recast  to  suit  popular  taste  by 
adopting  forms  which  hitherto  have  been, 
regarded  as  unpleasing,  gross,  of  actu- 
ally loathsome.  To  be  refined  Is  to  be 
'goody-goody' ;  gutter  slang  Is  so  'actu- 
al'; if  a  ruffian  tramp  knifes  his  pal,  it 
Is  'so  strong";  and.  If  on  the  stage  his 
ragged  paramour  bites  off  a  rival's  ear, 
the  half-penny  press  screams  with  de- 
light. Painters  are  warned  against  any- 
thing 'pretty,'  so  they  dab  on  bright 
tints  to  look  like  a  linoleum  pattern,  or 
they  go  for  subjects  to  a  thieves'  kitch- 
en. The  one  aim  in  life,  as  in  art,  is  to 
shock  one's  gTandm.ther.  And  when 
the  society  woman  dances  in  bare  legs, 
the  up-to-date  girl  can  dress  herself  like 
a  stable  lad." 

Dickenslana. 

Some  remembering  Dickens  visiting 
Boston  for  the  last  time  reproach  him 
for  loudness  of  dress,  find  fault  with 
his  fancy  waistcoat,  double  watch 
chain,  rings,  fussed  hair.  They  would 
have  had  him  read  in  simple  "evening 
dress"  or  "dress  shute."  A  Bostonian 
who  heard  him  told  us  yesterday  that  in 
those  days  lecturers,  readers  and  men 
in  an  audience  seldom  wore  a  swallow- 
tall  In  Boston.  Nor  was  it  the  habit  of 
men  to  wear  "evening  dress"  In  theatre 
and  only  a  few  wore  it  at  the  opera. 
When  the  Symphony  concerts  were 
given  In  Music  Hall  any  man  in  a 
swallow  tall  seated  in  the  audience  was 
conspicuous.  When  Symphony  Hall  was 
opened  It  soon  became  the  custom  to 
wear  "evening  dress,"  possibly  because 
the  new  hall  looked  spick  and  span;  or 
the  casts  of  gods,  demigods,  goddesses, 
fauns  and  sages  may  have  exerted  an 
influence.  Some  one  in  New  York 
wrote  recently  and  disagreeably  about 
Dickens  because  he  offered  Washington 
Irving  calling  on  him  his  choice  of  a 
julep  or  a  cocktail.  No  doubt  if  Irving 
had  expressed  a  preference  for  some 
other  drink,  Dickens  would  have  or- 
dered it  He  was  a  generous  soul,  espe- 
cially toward  guests  at  table. 


■ 


TETRAZZINI 
IN  FAREWELL 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Thomas's 
"Mignon."    Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 
.„„„„   Mme.  Tetraninl 

SrlF-'-''-'-' •■' v"V.r.v.M&«. 
^«*«".»::V.:::;:::::!&.«fa 

I/>,nnrl<)  Mr  Leo 

l;Rcri0,  Mr-  Barreau 

Antonio  "  '. '.  Mr-  XjeM 

|AA°Uvery  large  audience  witnessed  the 
performance  of  "Mignon"  lest  night. 
This  performance  was  not,  on  the  whole, 
so  uniformly  brilliant  as  the  preceding 
one  this  season,  for  Miss  Dereyne  was 
not  vocally  so  well  disposed,  and  her  in- 
tonation was  often  faulty.  Nevertheless, 
she  acted  with  intelligence,  made  the 
character  one  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  she 
sang  the  Styrienne  so  effectively  that 
the  applause,  richly  deserved,  was  long 
oontinucd  and  most  hearty.  ' 

Mme.  Tetrazzlnl.  who  sang  for  the  last 
time  In  the  opera  house  this  season,  was 
I  n  fine  vok-e  and  reveUed  in  her  florid 
lairs.    Not  the  least  interesting  pi 


DC 


rWrtEance  vii  htr  treatment  of 

slcal  dialogue,  a>  treatment  char- 
ed by  appropriate  archneaa  and 


■\Vtli 


Ensemble  Numbers  Better. 

Mr    (  lenient  again  acted  the  part  of 
with  grace,  and,  whan  the  oc- 

Naalon  demanded,  with  fervor.  His  dic- 
tion was,  as  ever,  flawless,  and  he  sang 
'jrtth  the  art  that  has  made  him  famous. 
©Miss  Swarts  was  appropriately  petu- 
lant  and  she  made  much  of  the  Gavotte. 
F  Mr.  Kothler  was  less  aggressive  In 
aoii!  than  at  the  former  performance. 
She  ensemble  numbers  gained  thereby. 
'The  minor  parts  were  well  taken,  and 
Mr.  Leo  showed  his  talent  for  comedy  as 
fcertes.  The  settings  and  mlse-en- 
ieene  again  excited  admiration.  Mr. 
Goodrich  gave  a  musical  reading  of  the 
■core,  and  the  chorus  was  affective. 

The  old,  familiar  tunes  were  applauded 
and  there  were  many  curtain  calls 


LEO  SLEZAK 


IN  RECITAL 


-IP  HALE. 

of  t/ie  Met  i  or 


(Uter.  COpn 
Jcstusy.  i 


By  PHILI 

■o  Slezak  of  the  Metropolitan 
juse  Have  a  s*ng  recital  yoster- 
rno'in  In  Jordan  I  lull.  It  was 
appearance  ns  a  concert  singer 
IV  Mr.  Oscar  Dachs  of  Vienna 
1  ed  him  admirably.  There  was 
sfastic  audience  of  good  size 
uam  was- as  follows: 

Wamlerlied.     Die    Loti^'ilmur  : 
Mcor.    StiendrhoD.  ITngeduWl: 
der    Heim<>r:    H.iblnsteln,  1". 
in-,     l-Vldclnsniukelt ;     SOffilHeK,  ' 

I.  lszt.    O    Koinm'    Jm  Trnum; 

II. 'e;  Martini,  1'lnWr  d'Aiuor.r; 
c:  Cxdninn,  A  ^Irvmllghl  Soli?; 

the  Garden,   Lovo;   Humin.  1.  ; 


Am 


to 


(The  program  was  well  contrasted.) 
fPlalsir  d' Amour"  was  attributed  to1 
Padre  Martini,  whereas  that  master- 
piece of  tender  melancholy  was  written 
by  Jeaii  Paul  Kgide  Martini,  whose  true 
surname  was  .Schwartzendorf.  He  set- 
tled in  Paris  In  1761,  wrote  operas  and 
taught  for  a  time  at  the  Paris  Conserv- 
atory. It  was  a  great  pleasure  to.  hear 
again  one  of  Loewe's  ballads,  "Tom  der 
Beimer."  the  adbrldged  version  of  the 
strange  adventure  that  befel  Thomas  of 
Sjpcildoune.  known  as  The  Rhymer. 
How  imaginative  Loewe  was  in  his 
treatment  of  detail!  How  delightful 
iWs  invention  of  music  to  portray  the 
Apparition  of  the  blonde  woman  that 
sat  on  a  white  horse.  To  quote  the 
(ffecient  ballad: 

At  ilka  tett  of  her  horse's  mane, 
Hung  fifty  siller  bells  and  nine. 
[And  what  fine  dramatic  taste  Mr. 
jlezak  displayed  In  his  interpretation  of 
his  romantic  and  fantastical  ballad! 
lor  did  he  o'erstep  the  boundary  line 
«tween  the  operatic  and  that  which  is 
■coming  to  the  concert  hall. 

Favorably  Known  Here. 

plr.  Slezak  was  favorably  known  here 
as  a  sinner  of  heroic  roles  In  opera. 
Yesterday  he  was  heard  chiefly  as  a 
lyric  singer.  In  the  first  group  he  was 
more  effective  In  the  subdued  measures 
than  in  the  robust.  In  the  former  his 
tones  were  of  pure  and  beautiful  Qual- 
ity. In  the  latter  they  were  at  times 
veiled,  but  this  was  not  so  noticeable, 
s  his  voice  warmed. 
In  the  first  group  his  diction  was  too 
often  marred  by  a  swelling  of  tone,  regu- 
larly recurring,  often  on  Insignificant 
words,  and  without  thought  of  rhetorical 
effect.  For  example:  he  began  Schu- 
bert's "Am  Meer"  piano  and  at  once 
swelled  to  a  forte  the  word  "erglaen- 
ztc."  sank  again  to  piano,  swelled  again 
on  "einsamen"  and  sank  again— where- 
by both  the  mood  and  the  melodic  line 
suffered  sadly.  This  seesawing  soon  be- 
came monotonous.  On  the  other  hand 
there  were  in  this  group  many  charming 
piano  effects  and  honest,  manly  expres- 
sion. 

Mr.  Slezak  was  especially  fortunate  in 
his  performance  of  "Tom  der  Reimer." 
f'Die  Thraene,"  in  which  he  led  artis- 
tically to  a  superb  climax,  and  "Caeei- 
Me."  His  Interpretation  of  "Feldeln- 
samkeit"  was  poetic  and  eloquent,  in 
fcpite  of  the  fact  that  his  Intonation  was 
not  flawless.  He  sang  "Plaisir  d' Amour" 
^vith  true  simplicity,  and  his  French  and 
English  were  much  more  distinct  than 
the  French,  German  and  also  English  of 
'jjhe  great  majority  of  our  native  men 
and  women. 

I  He  is  an  interesting  singer  in  concert. 
fie  might  employ  a  greater  variety  of 
tor.al  effects;  hut  he  is  Intelligent,  ex- 
pressive and  indisputably  sincere  in  his 
*rt,  and  he  has  a  keen  sense  of  dram- 
atic values  Which  he  uses  legitimately 
and  without  turning  song  into  sheer 
declamation.  Few  of  the  operatic  stars 
make  so  marked  an  Impression  as  a 
lieder  Singer. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic 
throughout  the  concert.  After  the  first 
group  Mr.  fclazak  sang  In  a  charming 
manner  Humperdinck's  "Wiezenlled" 
and  after  the  second  group  Strauss's 
■"Staendchcn."  bat  without  especial  ef- 
Mfcct.  % 


iMISS  AMS0EN 
|     IN  "IAUSF 

I  Boston  opkka  noflki'  Oounod's 

|«Fnust  '    Mr.  Capu  t  i  (ifiwictc  I 

JFau!,,   it:     X.'-iin  telle 

hleplil  i"   Mr  Marco" 

\  Vulen Hi   Mr  Rldiles 

II  tvV„,  r  Mi    Hi'  r.-»u 

■HXerlU......  Anwd.-ii 

Si,,i„.i   Mis*  Swans 

Martha   ..Miss  I>vor6n,l 

Ay  large  and  enthnslnstlr  audi  me  was 
presen i  vi  terdaj  afternoon  at  a  bril- 
liant performance  of  Gouriod's  opera, 
brllliaid  b\  reason  of  Mr.  M at coux's  re- 
markable Impersonation  of  Meuhistoph- 
eles.  whl.  h  was  seen  for  the  second  time 
I  In  Boston;  of  Mr.  Zenalello's  dramatic 
filly  and  vocally  effective  Faust,  of  a 
poetically  conceived  reading  of  the  score 
by  Mr.  Caplel  and  of  sonorous  singln| 
on  the  pov;  of  the  chorus. 

Miss  .fmsden  took  the  part   of  Mar- 
guerite for  the  first  time  at  the  Boston 
Opera    House.     She    sang    the  music, 
which  Is  evidently   well  suited   to  her; 
voh-e.    fluently    and    with  Intelligence.! 
with  musical  phrasing  and  In  such  a  : 
manner  ns  to  reveal  constantly  the  pure 
and  beautiful  quality  of  her  yoke.  Her 
diction,  too.  was  commendable.    On  the 
other  hand,  her  singing  was  unemotional 
except  in  the  church  scene  and  in  the 
last  act;  in  the  earlier  acts  her  tones  j 
were  not  significantly  colored. 

Ineffective  Dramatically. 
Dramatically  she  was  ineffective  and  ! 
th<  re  was  little,  imagination  displayed  In  . 
her  conception  of  the  character;  Her 
facial  play  \va«  inexpressive  nor  should 
passivity  be  mistaken  for  intended  so- 
briety of  gesture.  A  sa  l  Marguerite, 
she  rebuked  Faust's  advances  at  the 
Kermis  with  languid  modesty.  While  it 
was  difficult  to  tell  which  grieved  her 
more,  the  lost  opportunity  of  talking 
with  tiie  handsome  stranger,  or  the  re- 
calling of  h.8»  sister's  death.  For  a 
moment  the  sight  of  the  jewels  brought 
animation  and  Joy  to  I, or  face  out  with 
the  appearance  of  Faust  in  !*.er  garden 
shp  became  sad  again,  apparently  in  an- 
ticipation of  her  fate,  as  ii  were  a  plain- 
tive victim  unwillingly  led  to  the  se,cri- 
fice.  In  the  church,  however,  she  was 
much  more  effective  in  snug  ;md  action 
and  this  may  also  be  .--aic1  of  the  prison 
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I  scene. 

!  Again  Mr.  Marcoux  displayed  eon- 
jsuminate  art  in  his  impersonation; -Mr. 
IZeratello  was  an  ardently  amorous 
I  Faust,  and  Mr.  Uiddez  was  a  manly 
I  Valentine,  while  it  was  a  pleasure  to 
I  sfeVjind  hear  again  Miss  Swartz>.  as 
I  Siebel,  for  she  is  successful  In  making 
the  part  something  more  than  puerile. 

CONSTANTINO'S  FAREWELL 

Closes    His    Season    in    Boston  ai< 
Rodolfo. 

BOSTON  OPEKA  HOrSF-Fuccmfs 
"La  Boheme."   Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Mlmi   Madeleine  WOUrp 

Museita   Maria  I'amporelil 

Kminlfo  Mr.  Constantino 

Mar.  Clio   MT-  Fornari 

Collide  Mr.  Manline* 

Akindoro   Mr.  T4vecchin 

Un  Dos.mlerc  Mr.  OlshansUy 

Parpign.il  ,  Mr.  Cilia 

The  evening  performance  marked  the 
farewell  appearance  of  Mr.  Constan- 
tino and  the  debut  in  this  city  of  Mme. 
O'01i?e!in  a  leading  role.  Mr.  Con- 
siantino  was  in  excellent  voice  an!  sang 
magnificently. 

His  solo  in  the  first  act  was  in  his 
very  best  vein  apd  won  him  whole- 
souled  applause.  The  role  is  one  of  his 
happiest  and  was  adequately  carrier]. 
1  Mm'*  .tn'Olige1^  Mimi  is  a  timid, 
shrinking  creature,  and  at  times  ahuust 
I  colorless.  She  sang  well  throughout, 
and  the-  deathbed  scene  was  capitally 
drawn. 

Mme.  Ca  mporelli  was  an  extremely 
vivacious  Musetta,  and  her  singing  and 
acting  in  the  second  acj.  gave-  much 
pleasure. 

Mr.  Fornari  was  an  adequate  Mar- 
cellb  and  Mr.  Mar  Jones  was  impressive 
In  his  solo  in  the  last  act. 

The  comedy  scenes,  which  so  often 
miss  (ire.  were  done  well  last  night,  the 
singers  displaying  considerable  spirit. 


A  Distinguished  PauI  Fe,ix  -wem- 

...  gartner,    Edler  von 

Visiting  Muenzberg,  who  will 

Conductor  conduct  "Tristan 
und  Isolde"  at  the  Boston  Opera  House 
tomorrow  evening,  does  not  come  as  a 
stranger  to  Boston.  He  first  appeared 
l  ere  at  a  Kneisel  Quartet  concert  In 
Potter  Hall  Feb.  3,  1905,  when  he  played 
the  piano  In  the  performance  Of  his 
sextet  tor  piano  and  strings.  He  visited 
Boston  again  and  on  Jan.  17,  1906,  led  the 
New  York  Symphony  Orchestra  in  Sym- 
phony Hall,  when  the  program  consisted 
of  the  overture  to  "Der  Freischuetz," 
Schumann's  symphony  in  B  flat  and  the 
"Fantastic"  symphony  of  Berlioz.  Many 
remember  his  highly  imaginative  and  in- 
tensely dramatic  performance  of  the 
"Fantastic." 

And  he  Is  known  here  as  a  composer.  ] 
His  arrangement  of  Weber's  "Invitation  \ 
to  the  Dance"  was  played  at  concerts  j 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
March  13  and  Oct.  .10,  WW.  Tils  sym-  j 
phony  No.  I  was  played  an  a  Symphony 
[  copcert  April  13,  J901,  and  his  symphonic  I 
poem,  "The  Elysian  Fields' \  (after  Boec- 


An  enthuslai 

admirer  of  3 
■Welngartner,  ) 

ward  Schuro 

1'arlf.  drmv  a  r^u  roriralt  of  him: 

"As  soon  ns  ho  take*  tho  stand,  the 
piesenco  of  a  master  Is  felt.   Ills  per- 
sonality Is  gentle-  and  forocful,  norlouit,  I 
lull  of  Inspiration.  His  body  Is  thin;  his 
face,  with  a  dominating;  forehead,  has 
i  ho  InteiioctuM  leanness  of  a  Botticelli. 
Ills  sober  gestures  are  of  an  Incisive  I 
precision  and  It  would  be  hard  to  paint 
the    flowing    grace    of  tho    left  hand,  | 
which  now  with  an  elemental  gesture  j 
orders  a  pianissimo,  now  Beeins  to  float 
ns  a  pnlni  on  tho  dying  wavo  of  melody,! 
•  nd  now  sonde  a  magnetic  current  tow- 
ard the  brass  to  awaken  its  sonorous- 
ness. 'TIs  the  eye  rnther  than  the  hand 
that  guides  the  violins.    In  great  mo- 
ments tho  eyo  flashes,  and  it  is  always 
on  his  cherishod  strings  which  murmur 
as  the  singing  soul  of  humanity  in  the 
grand  orchestra  of  nature.    Even  when 
the  eyelids  are  lowered,  the  oblique  rays 
r.lahce  toward  the  violas  and  'cellos. 
Always  characteristic,   never  exagger- 
aled,  the  movements  of  Welngartner  are 
graphic  signs  which  disclose  tho  identl- 
f. ration  of  his  sensitiveness  with  all  the 
instrumental  timbres  and  all  tho  orches- 
tral voices.    In  awakening  the  demon 
double  basses  and  the  sylphs  of  the 
flutes,  he  has  the  nlmbleness  and  tho 
ubiquity  of  an  Ariel.   Like  the  familiar 
spirit  of  Prospero,  he  has  the  appear- 
ance of  saying  to  each  composer:   ..  ,f«  i 
All  hall.  gTeat  master;  grave  sir.  hall.  I 
com©/.  jy.Vl  .       .  I 

To  answer  thv  best  pleasure;  be   t  to  fly, 
To  swim,  to  dive  into  the  fire,  to  ride  j 
On  the  curl'd  clouds;  to  thy  strong  bidding 
task 

Ariel  and  all  his  quality. 

"When  it  is  necessary  to  master  with 
firm  will  great  ensembles,  to  lead  the 
thought  in  a  work  to  a  puissant  conclu- 
sion, he  has  the  calm  and  the  force  of  a 
Prospero.  And  there  Is  a  still  more  cu- 
rious phenomenon:  the  musician  is  sud- 
denly transformed  each  time  he  con- 
ducts a  work.  At  the  very  moment  his 
baton ;  raps  the  call  for  attention  one 
would  say  he  is  the  Incarnation  of  the 
composer  whom  he  is  about  to  Inter- 
pret. Do,  he  is  Weber,  Liszt  or  Beetho- 
ven !',' 

I    It  is  pleasant  to  observe  enthusiasm 
!  and  to  record  it:  though  to  some  M. 
Schure's  dithyramb  approaches  danger- 
ously near  hifalutin. 

A  Sketch  Mr-  Welngartner 

,  ■     .  was  born  on  June 

of  Weingart-     ,  m  at  Zara  ,n 

ner's  Career  Dalmatla.  He  stud- 
ied at  Graz,  Leipsic  and  Weimar.  Liszt 
quickly  recognized  his  talent  and  Wein- 
gartner's  first  opera,  "Sakuntala,"  was 
produced  at  Weimar  in  18S4.  For  a  time 
he  busied  himself  as  a  pianist,  but  he  I 
.«oon  turned  his  attention  to  conducting. 
He  led  the  orchestra  in  the  opera  houses  ( 
of  Koenigsberg,  Dantzic,  .Hamburg, 
Frankfort.  He  was  court  conductor  at 
Mannheim.  In  1891  he  was  called  to  Ber- 
lin as  court  conductor  and  director  of 
the  Royal  orchestra  symphony  concerts. 
He  was  Drilliantly  successful.  In  1898  ho. 
withdrew  from  the  Opera  House  and 
made  Munich  his  home,  but  for  some 
time  retained  the  leadership  of  the  sym- 
phony concerts  in  Berlin.  At  Munich  he 
conducted  the  then  famous  ICaim  or- 
chestra, but  he  quickly  became  a  trav- 
elling virtuoso.  His  first  appearance  In 
the  United  States  as  a  conductor  was  in 
Carnegie  Hall,  New  York,  at  the  Phil- 
harmonic concerts  Feb.  15  and  13,  1004. 
He  conducted  in  New  York  for  three 
seasons,  in  190S  he  succeeded  Mahler  as 
director  of  the  Vienna  court  opera. 
About  a  year  ago  he  withdrew  from 
Vienna.  In  1891  he  was  married  to  Marie 
Juillcrat  and  in  1903  to  the  Baroness 
Feodora  von.  Dreifus.  He  has  composed 
siN  operas,  music  to  dramas,  three  sym- 
phonies symphonic  poems,  much  cham- 
ber music  and  many  songs.  He  has 
won  fame  also  as  a  writer  on  musical 
subjects,  and  among  these  works  are  the 
valuable  "Ueber  das  Dirlgieren'" 
"Die  Symphonic  nach  Beethoven.'' 


"I  do  not  abandon  myself.  I  never 
for  a  moment  cease  to  be  a  free  agent, 
master  of  myself  and  of  the  situation. 
I  carry  out  my  definite  view  right 
through,  subjugating  every  detail  to  II. 
For  Instance,  at  ono  place  I  know  and 
feel  that  tho  strongest  climax  Is  not 
yet  reached.  I  have  to  drive  the  force 
along  to  Its  uttermost  fulfilment,  and  I 
do  so,  taking  In  the  details  at  the  aamo 
time.  •  *  *  With  closer  etudy  I  crow 
fonder  of  some  works;  others  deterio- 
rate 1n  my  estimation.  I  naturally  take 
it  ns  a  sign  of  value  It  a  composition 
pleases  me  more  when  I  become  the 
more  Intimately  acquainted  with  It.  A,» 
to  tho*e  works  which  do  not  stand  that 
test,  I  do  my  best  for  them  from  a  sensn 
of  duty;  but  I  lay  them  aside  as  soon 

1  as  I  can  do  so.    On  the  other1  hand.  I 
should  a  work  be  greatly  to  my  liking 
and  not  to  the  taste  of  the  nubile,  I  1 
perform  It  over  and  over  again  until 
the  public  arrives  at  a  Just  fcpprecla- 
tlon  of  it.    I  have  done  so  with  works  | 
of  Liszt  and  others.    My  fundamental  j 
conception  of  the  value  of  a  composi- 
tion does  not  alter.    Yet  in  my  young  . 
days  my  inclinations   ran)  counter  to  j 
Brahms.    Now  I  am  his  enthusiastic  , 
admirer.  The  markings  of  the  composer 
should  be  the  normal  nipuld  under  any  j 
circumstances.     It  makes  a  difference  ; 
whether  I  conduct  a  work  by  a  master  i 
or  a  young  composer  feeling  his  way. 
The  latter  I  should  not  hesitate  te  ad-  ' 
vise.     Interpretative  experiment*  tried 
on   the  classical  masters  I  positively 
abhor.    They  must  be  treated  with  the 
utmost  devotion  and  as  faithfully  as 
possible.    The  less  is  added  and  the 
truer  snd  more  chaste  is  the  spirit  in 
which  they  are  approached,  the  grander 
j  they  arise  In  all  their  original  great- 
ness.  The  more  I  busy  myself  with  the 
j  new  the  mpre  gladly  I  return  to  the 
(old  masters;  the  higher  they  seem  to 
soar  aloft."  » 
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Mr.  Welngartner,  visiting  London  in 
the  spring  oi  1904,  gave  his  views  on 
conducting  to  a  reporter  of  the  Daily 
News.   He  theh  said: 

"The  difference  In  the  use  of  dynamics 
is  of  great  importance.  One  conductor 
lores  striking  contrasts  which  another 
dislikes;  one  conducts  with  an  car  to 
rhythmical  lncisiveness;  another  dwells 
dn  the  melodic  aspect  of  a  composition. 
That  changes  the  tone  color.  But  it  ,1s 
Hie  mental  conception  which  causes  the 
physical  differences  to  spring  into  life. 
The  spiritual  has  a  predominant  and 
absolutely  determining  effect  on  the.  ma- 
terial element.  I  endeavor— and  I  wish 
to  lay  great  stress,  on  this— I  endeavor 
;<,  grasp  the  stylo  of  each  composer  and 
each  work  in  the  particular  character. 
Ii  is  the  individuality  of  each  master  I 
[try  to  realize.  Thus  Beethoven  has  to 
be  attacked  in  a  manner  entirely  differ- 
ent from  Mozart,  and  Wagner,  and  so 
|on.  The  orchestral  working  >>ut  of  the 
idea— the  orchestral  dress— shapes  itself 
accordingly." 

■  He  said  with  reference  to  rehearsals:. 
"The  first  thins  is  to  set  the  matter 
'technically  right  and  correct  at  rehear- 
sal; then  the  personal  interest  is  Infused 
land    the    immediate    and  momentary 
I  transmission  of  volition  t<ikes  place  at 
the  per  formance.  Thereby  tho  work  as- 
sumes  Its  characteristic  physiognomy." 


who  will  make  her  first) 
appearance  In  Boston 
Singers  this  week,  was  born  In  j 
New  York  In  18S3  and  her  true  surname 
is  Wasself.  For  some  time  she  studied 
the  piano  In  New  York  with  Alexander 
Lambert.  Finding  that  she  had  a  voice, 
she  studied  singing  for  four  years  with 
Mme.  Serrano.  She  afterward  became  a 
pupil  of, Jean  de  Reszke,  and,  as  some 
say,  made  her  first  appearance  at  a  con- 
cert In  Ostend.  In  January,  1909,  It  was 
announced  that  Richard  Strauss  had  en- 
gaged her  to  take  the  part  of  Elektra  for 
the  performance  of  his  opera  at  Vienna. 
She  took  the  part  March  23  of  that  year 
and  made  a"  profound  Impression.  She 
became  a  member  of  the  Imperial  Opera 
House  of  Vienna,  took  various  parts, 
among  them  Marguerite  and  Tosca,  but 
resigned  when  Mr.  Welngartner  left,  and 
since  then  has  appeared  in  concerts  with 
him  in  European  cities.  It  Is  also  stated 
that  in  1908  she  went  to  St.  Petersburg 
to  sing  to  the  royal  family  and  that  she 
has  sung  at  the  Opera  Comlque.  Paris, 
in  such  operas  as  "Alda"  and  "The 
Huguenots,"  but  these  operas  are  not  in 
the  repertory  of  the  Opera  Comlque.  I  icr 
success,  however,  as  Elektra  at  Vienna 
was  great  and  Indisputable. 

Margarete  Matzenauer,  who  will  make 
her  appearance  as  Brangaene  on  Satur- 
day afternoon,  is  the  daughter  of  an 
orchestral  conductor  and  her  mother 
■was  an  opera  singer.  A  Hungarian  by 
birth,  she  made  her  debut  at  Strassburff 
as  Puck  in  "Oberon,"  and  sang  there 
for  three  years.  Since  then  she  has  been 
a  member  of  the  Munich  Court  Opera, 
but  she  has  frequently  sung  elsewhere 
as  a  "guest,"  in  French  and  Italian  as 
well  as  German.  Her  repertory  is  a 
large  one.  She  considers  her  best  roles 
to  be  Carmen,  Fides  and  Delilah.  Al- 
though a  contralto,  she  has  taken  the 
parts  of  Donna  Elvira,  Selika,  Bruenn- 
!  hilde  in  "The  Valkyrie,"  and  Venus.  She 
made  her  first  appearance  In  the  I'nited 
I  States  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House, 
Nov.  13,  1911,  as  Amnerls,  and  won  Im- 
mediately the  praise  of  public  and  crit- 
ics. On  Nov.  17  she  appeared  as  Bran- 
gaene, on  Nov.  26  as  Ortrud,  on  Dec.  17 
as  La  Httlne  In  "Armide."  oil  Dec.  25  as 
Orfeo,  on  Dec.  31  as  the  nurse  in  "Art- 
ane  et  Barbe  Bleu,"  on  Feh.  1  as  Prlcka 
In  "Das  Rheingold."  Her  appearance 
here  is  eagerly  anticipated. 


A  Group 
of  Noble 


"TrJstah  und  Isolde" 
was  last  performed  here 
Jan.  ID,  1910,  by  the  Met-  | 
DameS  ropolitan  Onera  House  i 
'.Company  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
|Mr.  Toscanini  conducted,  and  the  chief 
'singers  were  Mmes.  Fremstnd  and 
Wickham  and  Messrs.  Burrian.  Amato 
aud  Blass.  It  was  a  .memorable  per- 
formance. 

i     Boston  has  seen  many  Isoldes.  The 
I  first  was  Kosa  Sucher  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  April  1,  1S95.    She  was  then  46 
s  ears  old  and  her  voice  was  worn  and 
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last 
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ii.  was  an  Amnsam'sn  Isold*, 

n  to  8cre»nan#,    The  performance 

le    next    to    Knthnrlna  Lohse- 
fskv.  i-vb.  K.  ISM.  She  was  too  robust  | 
she  ranted.    Her  singing  revealed 

lka  Ternlna  followed  (Feb.  J5,  1S98). 

performance  was  a  revelation.  For 
•ty,  grace,  tenderness  and  passion 
is  not  yet  been  equalled  In  this  city. 

took  the  part  again  April  9.  IfiOl. 
m>  Nordlca  was  first  seen  as  Isolde 
tost  on.  Feb.  21,  1SSH5.  when  the  two 
Reszkes,  Mine,  OUtzka  and  Kasch- 
n  san^  with  her  In  Mechanics'  bulld- 

She  was  again  seen,  this  ttmo  at  ! 
Boston  Theatre.  April  12.  1901,  with  I 
two  De  Kcszkes,  Mine.  Schumann- 
's and  Bertram,  and  she  then  sung 

II  Lehinann  was  seen  as  Isolde  for 
Irst  time  In  Boston  Feb.  1.  ISS7.  Her 
latlc  performance  was  not  objectlve- 
rtklng:  It  was  distinguished  by  its 
llclty  and  artistic  taste.  She  was 
?r  fat  and  the  yenrs  had  not  re- 
:ih!  her  voice,  but  sho  sang  with 
and  there  were  phrases  that  moved 
thrilled.  She  also  took  the  part  on 
6,  1897,  and  on  April  3.  1S99.  At  this 
performance  the  singers  were  the 
Reszkes,    Van    Rooy    and  Mario 


b.  Gadskt  was  seen  here  as  Isolde 
X  1907.  Her  performance  was  con- 
ious  and  industrious, 
e.  Fremstad  has  been  seen  here  as 
i  on  April  11,  1908  when  Gtistav 
;r  conducted,  and  on  Jan,  10,  1910. 


"Arminitis"       Max  Bruchs  "Amiln. 
_    „         lus,"    which    will  be 

to  Be  Sung  perforined  tonIght  by 
Tonight    the  Handel  and  Haydn 
Society,    Is    not    well    known    to  the 
younger  generation  of  concert-goers  in 
this  city.    Bruch  wrote  the  music  to  a 

■  poem  by  J.  Cueppers  when  he  was  at 
Bonn  and  Berglsoh-Gladbach  in  1S75  and 
dedicated  the  oratorio  to  Georg  Hen- 
schel.   The  first  performance  was  at 

j  Bremen  Dec.  4.  1ST.".  Bruch  conducted ! 
and    the   soloists    wire   Apialle  Kling, 

,  Fi  anz  Dicner  and  Gcorg  Henschel.  Tho 

;  composer  afterward  revised  "Arminlus,"  i 

;  and  the  first  performance  of  the  revised 
edition  was  at  Zurich  Jan.  21,  1S77.  The 

I  tenor  was  taken  sick,  and  Mr.  Henschel 

'.then  sang  his  music  as  well  as  that.i 

;  written  for  the  baritone. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  was 
by  the  Hande!  and  Haydn  Society  at  its  | 

!  sixth    triennial    festival,    May    4,  1S83. 

,  The  solo  singers  were  Emily  Winant,  | 
Charles   R.    Adams   and    Georg   Hen- ; 

I  schel.  Max  Bruch  conducted,  and  ac- 
cording to  the  Saturday  Evening  Ga- 

|  zette  he  held  chorus  and  orchestra  well 

i  together.  The  performance  was  de- 
scribed as  an  excellent  one. 

"Arminlus"  was  performed  again-  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  on  Feb.  7,  1S98, 
whim  Gertrude  Stein,  Evan  Williams 
and  Charles  W.  Clark  were  the  soloists. 

Olive  Fremstad,  when  comparatively 
unknown,  sang  at  a  performance  cf 
"Arminlus"  given  in  Tremonf  Temple 
t>y  the  visiting  Choral  Society  of  New 
Bedford,  May  9,  1S92.  The  other  solo 
singers  were  Whitney  Mockridge  and 
Max  Heinrich. 

The  oratorio  is  divided  into  four, 
parts.  Introduction,  in  which  Arminlus 
summons  his  people  against  the  in- 
vading Romans.  Part  II. ,  the  consecra- 
tion of  the  warriors  of  Wodan.ln  the 
sacred  forest.  Part  III.  The  Insurrec- 
tion. Part  IV.  The  Battle,  Victory  and 
Triumph. 

^Marcus  Kellerniann,  who  will  take  the 
baritone  part  tonight,  is  at  home  In  Cln- 
Pnaatl,  but  he  lias  been  sinking  at  the 


Pllsen"  to  "Parsifal." 

QUINCY  K1T.BY. 

Boston,  Feb.  :>.  191-'. 

Mr.  Kilby  also  calls  attention  to  a  re- 
markable statement  made  by  Mr,  Will- 
tarn  Bayard  Hale  in  nn  article  on  W'oo  l- 
rnw  Wilson,  published  in  World's  Wor  k 
of  last  November:  "It  was  at  Ihe  time 
of  the  great  popularity  of  'Pinafore,'  and! 
the  strains  of  'Bob  up  Serenely,'  'ItSj 
Little  Buttercup'  nnd  'What,  Neve,r?" 
were  nil  the  go."  Mr.  Kilby,  wjio'  has  ji 
passion  for  accuracy,  well  adds:  "la 
feel  mean  if  I  made  a  break  like  that.'*- 


Roya!  Opera,  Berlin. 
\m  19^- 


He   was  there 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Mr.  Kilby  In  tne  letter  signed 

™,  .       ,  "An  Old  West  End. 

ieis  oi    ;     fe).„  In  the  Sund,y 

the  Marions  Herald  of  Feb.  4,  the 
writer  speaks  of  George  Marion  as  hav- 
ing been  a  member  of  the  old  Boston 
Museum  company.    Isn't  !ic  onfound- 
ing  htm  with  Will  S.  Marion?    The  Int. 
ter  was  at  one  time  a  member  of  that 
company.    T'e  afterward  starred  in  con- 
junction  with   I.oaise   Rial   and  Laura 
Blggar   under   the   name   of    tho  Riai- 
j  BIggar-Marion  company. 
|    George  Marion  made,  his  first  Boston 
|  appearance  at   the  Boston  Theatre  on 
.Monday.  Nov.  12,  1SSS,  as  an  end  man 
frith  Dockstad^' ':■  Mm  trels,  lie  ami 
I.Pockstader   playing    the   bdnes,  while 
'  Barry  Maxwell  and  Willis  V.  Sweatman 
handled  the  tambourines.  He  made  an 
Immediate  hir.   :i<  also  did  Mr.  Dock- 
Stader  h:.  r.stlf  and  It.  J.  Jose,  "Who  made 
their  Br.fi.j-.  <■  i,ut-\ 
\\  This  was  one  of  the  best  minstrel  per- 
formance -    !     '    !    •  .    •         .    hrc  I,    •  •  . 
|  music  m  i  .    ncdy.    The  business  was 
excellent    and   the   company  returned 
^^^B.  times  within  twelve  months,  to 

profitable  receipts  each  time. 
I  George  Marion  hasc  proved  himself  a 
, wonderful  mt.n.  Starting  in  perhaps  the 
■^^Bjfcfavora'ole  place  In  the  country 
K?  ?•  man  "'-  reflned  tastes,  the  Bella 
^■SHt.io  S«n»  Francisco,  be  has  worked 
wtt  way    up    through   njlnstreirv  and 


Pierre 

Wolff's 


I*letre  Wolff's 
"fees  Marion- 
ettes," In  which 
"Marionettes"  Mme.  Xa/.imova 
will  be  seen  here  tomorrow  night,  was 
produced  at  the  Comedie  Francalse,. 
Paris,  Oct.  26,  1910.  George  Grand  toolc 
the  part  of  Roger  de  Montciars,  the  hus-4. 
band:  Miss  Pierat  that  of  his  wife,  and 
Mr.  de  Feraudy  played  thei  part  of  the 
uncle,  the  guide,  philosopher,  friend; 
The  piece  was  played  37  times  that  sea-- 
son.  Unlike  "The  Lily,"  by  Messrs.) 
Wolff  and  Leroux,  a  play  that  was  sadly 
mangled  in  the  version  "to  suit  Ameri- 
can taste"  "Les  Marionettes"  dots  not 
present  a  thesis.  The  play  depicts,  as; 
a.  French  critic  puts  it,  the  mistakes,, 
the  sufferings,  the  Joys  of  love,  and 
the  marionettes,  the  puppets,  are  our- 
selves, whom  passion  sets  in  motion 
at  the  end  of  a  string.  The  young  wife, 
at  the  beginning,  fresh  from  the  convent,, 
suddenly  becomes  a  society  woman  of: 
the  "dernier  cri,"  the  most  elegant,  tlie 
most  captivating  of  women,  so  that  she 
can  win  back  her  faithless  husband,  and 
he  is  at  once  disturbed  by  her  beauty, 
made  jealous  by  her  gayety.  The  play 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise^  had  a  great* 
success.  When  it  was  produced  in  Lon- 
don Sir  John  Hare  took  the  part  of  the 
uncle,  Marie  Loehr  that  of  the  wife  and 
Arthur  Wontner  that  of  the  husband. 


forth,  Mary  Cary  as 
Clarke  and  Joseph 
Dart  le.  and  Ja-naufr 
lock  and  the  1mm 
Cushina'n  used  to  ph 
1  ncvisr.  saw  hop' hi  t 
in  her  career  Ivsaw 
rilles,  and  it  vergl 
matic,  as  perhaps  tl 
drawn  by  Walter  I 
not  all!  the  charaol 
melodramatic? 


■t.  aro 
itioned 


Dickens 
Reading 


To. .the  Editor  of  The 

;  Herald: 

Ha  ving  been  "raised"  I 
in  Boston  in  a  family  of  Dickens 
enthusiasts,  I  clearly  recall  the  excite-1 
ment  caused  40  oddyeais  ago. by  the  an- 
nouncement that  the  elebrated  novelist 
would  give  readings  Jn   Boston.    The  ( 
tickets  were  in  great  demand,  and  peo-! 
pie  eager  to  buy  them  .stood  in  line  at 
the  ticket  office  for  I  know  not  how! 
many  hours  to  get  the  first  choice  of] 
scats.  There  were  restrictions  as  to  "the, 
number  of  seats  to  be  sold  to  any  one. I 
person,  but  these  were  rendered  null  andl 
void  by  the  hiring  of  boys  and  young- 
mon,  each  one  instructed  to  buy  up  to 
the  limit  allowed.  In  this  *ay  a  fellow- 
clerk  of  mine  made  a  tidy  sum  in  com-  j 
missions  and  profits.    I  believe  he  had 
never  read  a  single  one  of  Dickens's 
novels,  but  he  told  me  in  feeling  tones  | 
that  ho  wished  the  novelist  would  cpmo 
to  Boston  every  year.   My  .own  enthu- 
siasm for  Dickens  was  never  so  whole- 
hearted as  that  of  the  rest  of  the  fam- 
ily, and  I  used  to  take  a  mischievous 
delight  in  stating  aloud  my  preference 
for  Scott  and  Thackeray.    This  led  to 
my  getting  more  or  less  severely  pum- 
melled, somewhat  as  Heine,  was  chas- 
tised by  his  tutor  who  wanted  to  get 
from  him  that  "la  religion"  is  French 
for  "der  Glaubc."    "Six  times  did  he 
ask  me  the  question:  'Henry,  what  is 
der  Glaube  in  French?'' and  six  times 
did  I  answer  him,  *It  is  lc  credit.'  And 
at  the  seventh  time,  his  face  purple  with 
!  rage,  the  infuriated  questioner  screamed 
i  out:  'It  is  la  religion!'  and  a  rain  of 
I  cuffs  descended  upon  me,  while  all  the 
other  boys  burst  out  laughing."  This  1$ 
what  one  gets  for  being  a  detached 
thinker. 

I  The  Dickens's  reading  I  heard  was  a 
i  disappointment  to  me,  although  I  was 
deeply  interested  in  the  personality  of 
the  author.  His  costume  was,  to  use  a 
popular  phrase,  "decidedly  rakish."  He 
wore,  for  one  thing,  a  marvelous  waist- 
coat, the  like  of  which  had  never  before 
been  seen  in  this  latitude.  It  was  not 
many  removes  from  being  "loud,"  and 
over  it  meandered  a  long  gold  chain.  He 
wore  in  addition,  I  think,  a  heavy  double 
watch  chain.  His  hair  was  elaborately 
brushed,  and  on  his  hands  there  were 
noticeable  rings.  I  did  not  like  his  de- 
livery. In  fact,  I  preferred  Matthew 
Arnold's,  which  Is  saying  a  good  deal. 
The  latter,  when  he  spoke  here  on  Emer- 
son, used  a  music  rack  to  hold  his  man- 
uscript, now  bending  down  over  tt.  then! 
jerkily  straightening  up  to  his  full  height' 
above  It.  a  monocle  screwed  in  his  eye,  I 
by  the  aid  of  which  he  deciphered  )i  is  I 
notes.  Dickens  used  a  reading  desk, 
and- to  a  certain  extent  varied  the  voices 
of  tlje  characters  lie  rendered.  He  readi 
one  Cf  the  familiar  dialogues  between] 

Sam  Wejler  and  his  father,  in  which  ihe 
latter  says  to  his  shipper  son:  "Samuel,! 
bevare  of  the  vidders!" 


Macreadv        rt  has  ' "  reeent'y 

,  stated  that  Macready, 

aDCl  like    W.    J.  Florence, 

Dickens  thought  Dickens's 
stories  overcrowded  with  characters, 
and  that  Macready  did  not  take  kindly 
to  Dickens's  suggestion  that  "Oliver 
Twist"  be  dramatized.  It  Is  difficult  to 
imagine  Macready  as  Bill  Sykes.  Mac- 
ready,  as  everyone  knows,  was  an  ad- 
mirer of  Dickens,  as  Well  as  a  close 
friend.  It  seems  strange  now,  but  when 
Macready  was  about  to  start  from  Eng- 
land to  make  his  second  visit  here,  it 
was  thought  that  his  chances  for  a  suc- 
cessful tour  would  be  endangered  if 
Dickens,  at  parting,  made  any  public 
display  of  his  friendship  for  him.  This 
was  just  after  Dickens  had  so  thorough- 
ly "roasted"  as  In  "Martin  Chuzzlewit," 
and  the  feeling  against  him  hero  ran 
high.  Macready  speaks  of  the  attack 
Upon  ns  as  "bitter  and  powerful";  and 
it  grieved  him.  When  the  story  ef 
"Little  Noll"  was  being  published 
Serially,  Macready  asked  Dickens  .to 
spare  her  life,  telling  him  he  was  cruel. 
Dickens  blushed  arid  denied  it;  al- 
though for  •  a  man.  to- blush  is  said  to- 
hi  a  sign  that  he  is- either  proud  orj 
cruel.  MactcacVy  also  speaks  of  the! 
heart-breaking'  conclusion  of  •  "Hard. 
Times,"  and  he  told. a.  friend  that  It,, 
would  justify  them  all  !n  sending  a 
round-robin  of  remonstrance  to  theau-;^ 
tfcor. 

With  regard,  to  Dickens  as  an  nmae-.j 
tour  actor,  Macready.  says  that,  among 
those  he»  had'  scen.  the  only  actor  witht 
any.   pretensions    to    theatrical  talent 
|  were  Dickens  and  Miss  McTavish,  the 
i  niece  -oi  Lady  Wellesley.  He  said  that 
!  one  of   the.  worst   ho   ever   saw  was 
I  Coates,   generally   known'   as  "Romeo 
|  Coates."  He  drove  a  curricle  with  largo 
gilt  cocks  emblazoning  bis  harness,  and 
on  the  -stago  wore 'diamond  buttons- on-, 
his  oftat  and  waistcoat.   One  night  when 
Coates  was  acting  ."Beleour,"   he  got 
Macready.  who  was  behind  the  scenes, 
to   act   as    prompter.     Coaxes,    ?s  the 
play-  proceeded,    being    really  "out," 
Macready  gave  him  the  line:  "I  never 
looked  so  like  a  fool  iii  all  my  life!"; 
which  the  audience  greeted  with  roars 
of  laughter.    A  little  later  on,  the  linej 
was  given  him  a  second  time,  which 
Coates  repeated  with  Increased  effect. 
But  he  balked  at  a  third  repetition,  be- 
coming at  last  aware  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  being  guyed. 

The   death   of  Dickens  in  1S70  was  a 
severe  blow  to  Macready,  and  weighed 
heavily  upon  him.    It  was  the  loss  of 
j  n  constant  and  affectionate  friendship 
j  of  many  years.  It  is  said  that  after  the 
j  actor's  powers  had  so  failed  that  he 
j  could  not  hold  or  read  a  book,  he  re- 
|  marked,  to  one  of,  his  family  that  he 
hud  been  reading-  "Hantlet."    On  sur- 
prise being  expressed,  lie  touched  his 
forehead,  saying:  "Here."   When  asked 
if  he  could  recollect  the  whole  play,  he 
replied:  "\'es,  every  word,  every  pause, 
and  the  very  pauses  have  eloquence." 

J.  W. 


I.ohcc  remarked,  that  a  good,  wnltz  wasj 
very  much  i  niter  than  a  bad  svinphonvf 
it  pan  be  claimed  that  comic  tmera  writ- 
Hp  from  it  proper  standpoint  i:  quite  as 
legitimate  an  art  form  in  Its  way  ns 
grand  opera.  'The  Merry  Widow'  and 
'Tlie  Chocolate  sjoldier'  ha  given  a 
distinct  impetus  to  this  class  of  work, 
and  any  work  of  the  class  which  'Tlie 
Wedding  Trip'  claims  toj.be  is  an  In- 
teresting development  to  be  watched  at 
this  time." 

Differences     Mr-  De  Hoven-s  denni- 

.  p.  .  tioii  of  opera  comique  Is 
in  WaSbl-  exact  pougln  put  the 
fication  matter  In  a  nutshell: 
"We  have  opera  properly  -  called,  all 
music,  that  which  is  performed  at  the 
theatre  of  the  Opera,  and  opera  comique. 
In  which  the  dialogue  is  mingled  with 
music,  and  this  sort  belongs  to  the 
theatre  of  the  Opera  Comique."  An 
"opera  comique"  need  not  have  a  happy 
ending  or  be  joyous;  indeed,  some  of  the 
works  produced  since  "Carmen"  at  the 
Opera  Comique  were  of  a  tragic  nature, 
and  of  late  years  operas  without  spoken 
dialogue  have  been  produced  at  the 
Opera  Comique  in  Paris,  in  like  man- 
ner serious  and  tragic  music  dramas  are 
performed  at  the  Komische  Oper  in  Ber- 

-lin-  ffi'^ffmK 

-Offenbach  himself  characterized  1 
"Corttes  d'Hoffniann"  as  an  "opera  fa 


tastique.  "Madahi'e  I'ArchidtMV 
Vie  Parisienne."  '\La  Pcrichole,' 


Bleue' 
bouffe,  a 
Many  v 
Koven's 
in  this  <■ 
that  "Dii 
pie  of  a  01 


"Eat 


wit  examples  of  op< 
Are  produced  as  si* 
ifest  asainst  Mr/  ] 
% .. .Sullivan's  operet 
dispute  the  statemt..^ 
lau's"  is  a  "first  exam- 
witli  music.''  Gilbert 


and  Sullivan's  might  bo  better  defined 
as.  "COmtc' Ope  fits." 


London 

News  and 


Notes  on    1  taken  in  almost  all 

■jy  v  -  tllc  "Dickens"  plays,  and  I 
have  seen,  to  mention  only'; 
Plays  a  few- among  many,  ,W.  J.I 
Florence  as  Cap'h  Rattle,  William  Whov' 
ren  as  Mfcawber,  4phn  T.  Raymond  lni 
the  '  same  charactat,  also  George  F. 
aStoW*  George  WJl.WlWoi)  as  Cuttle,  j 
Charles  liarron  as  iteggo'cy  and  as  Bill | 
Sykii,  1  %  Moyne  asfaTrla H.Heep,  Sluart 


DeKoven         Mr-  Reginald  De  Koven 
nrt  PrtmiV    whose  latest  comic  opera,  I 

on  comic  ..The  Wed(3ing  Trip  ,.  wlui 

Opera  be  performed  here,  is  on'e 
of  many  who  have  attempted  to  define 
the  difference  between  "opera  comique," 
"opera  bouffe"  and  comic  opera. 

"There  always  has  been,"  says  Mr.  do 
Koven,  "and  probably  always  will  be  a 
diversity  of  opinion  In  regard  to  the  kind 
of  musical  piece  ordih&rtly  described 
by  the  somewhat'  too  !"^Jmpreliensive 
title,  'comic  opera.'  The  whole  distinc- 
tion between  comic  and  grand  opera, 
technically,  lies  in  the  fact  that  lit'ihe 
former  numbers  are  connected' by.  spoken 
dialogue  ami  the  latter  by  recitative  or 
1  musical  dialogue  without  reference  to 
I  i he  character  of  the  subject  .itreated, 
whether  grave  or  gay.  The  UKerenco 
which  undoubtedly  exists  boAeeen  a 
number  ot  pieces,  all  known  as  c-omio 
operas,  may  perhaps  be  best  illustrated 
by  quoting  s..im:  better  known  tjrorks  of 
thlitf-class  ami  charactcrlzii.sr  them  by 
tlie,  title  which  properly  belongs  to  them. 

instance,  all  the  Gilbert  ann  SulU1- 
vj|$  pieces,  with  the  exception,  fllthaps, -| 
of. 'Tho  Tcoman  ot  the  Guard,1  Which  is 
light  opera,  may  be  classed  afc  opeia 
bouffe  because  the  element  of  sajtire  en- 
ters  into    the   treatment   of   the  story. 


"The    Grey  Stocking 
and   Other   Plays,*'*  1$ 
Maurice    Baring,  haVe 
beeh  published  in  Lon- 
don by  Constable,  and  S.  M.  Fox's  "The] 
Waters  of  Bitterness-'  and  "The  Clod- 
hopper" have  been    published  by"$R 
Fisher  Unwln.  -  When  "The  Grey  Stock- 
ing" and  "The  Green  Elephant"  were  || 
played  in  ^London,  the  former  In  the  '. 
summer  of  190S,  the  latter  in  Jane,  1911,  : 
the  i -impression   was  made   of  careful! 
writing,  and  "rather  thin,  but  vet  an-1 
thentic,  wit."   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
thought,    however.   the?y  were  not  ef- 
fective drama.  The  explanation  Is  given 
by  the  publishing  of  them.    "We  are 
not  at  all  sure,  in  spite  of  all   his  savoir 
faireand  man-of-the-worldisni.  that  Mr. 
Baring  is  not  a  little  nervous  in  ti  c- 
presence  of  the   theatre.     He  has,   ot  j 
course,  seen  In  practice  certain  bad'  old 
•conventions  of  theatrical  writing,  ana 
he  appears  to  have  lacked  the  courage 
to  defy  them.    One  of  these  is  the  idea 
that  Just  when  a  'scene'  is  beginning  to  ■ 
be  interesting,  it  is  a  good   thing  to' 
break  it  up  by  tiie  sudden  switching  on 
of  another  interest.    The  way  in  which 
the  author  plays  this  little  trick  on  his1 
audience  becomes  now  and  then  posi- 
tively Irritating,  and  when,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  two  plays  we  have  men- 
tioned, all  the  interests    are  of  a  some-, 
what  shadowy  kind,  the  effect  of  the' 
insincerity  is  the  more  damaging."  It) 
appears  that  Mr.  Fox  lias  a  hanpy  turn 
for  comic  dialogue,  though  he  is  given'] 
to  punning;  lie  can  (Iran   a  character 
clearly  and  create  an  atmosphere,  bur 
he  is  a  little-  prolix. 

"When  We  Begin  to  Think,"  a  duo- 
logue by  R.  J.  Dtinkelsbuhler,  was  pro- 
duced  at   the   Little  Theatre  Jan.   26. 1 
There  Is  a  devastating  bore  meditating 
suicide.    "When  we  were  beginnings  to| 
think  that  the  latter  would  never  stop 
soliloquizing,  bang  went  the  pistol  and 
down  came  a  merciful  curtain.    One  of. 
the  bore's  aphorisms  was:  'Marriage  is 
the  frozen  soap-bubble  of  hue.'  There 
was  quite  a  lot  of  that  sort  of  thing." 
"Just  Three  Kises"  produced  the  same 
afternoon  and  by  the  same  author  "de- 
picted an  appalling  cad  'in  love.*  *"  JAfw 
thur  H.  Adams's  fantasy,  "Pierrot  in 
Australia,  fc\»aled  piorr.<T  in  the  kitch- 
en. 0,f farmer's  home  Afercising  his, 
influence  on  the  farmer's  daughter."  XjS, 
these  thr.-e  plays  there  vias  "a  great 
deal  of  that  sort  of  acting  in  which 
people  converse  with  each  other  staring 
at  the  audience  all  the  while." 

The  ballet  "Carmen."  \rlth  Bizet's 
music  and  Maria  la  Bella,  "a  dancer  of 
considerable  accomplishment  and  a 
vivid,  datu  reus  beauty."  is  at  ihe  AN 
bambra.  Volbert  as  Don  .Ipse,  illus- 
trates  his   acting   with    "dat  ihg  facial 
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3  lie  point  Is  arguable,  and  I  have,  my 
own  view  about  a  middle  course;  but 
lie  who  Insists,  on 'keeping  tq  tiie-  ago 
ind  style  of  Sophocles  must  also  insist  i 
on   dressing   .Macbeth   in   Elizabethan  I 
ruffles.  j 
"Prof.    Reinhardt    was   frankly  pre-  | 
Hellenic,  partly  Cretan  and  Mycenaen.  , 
partly  oriental  partly— to  my  great  ad- 
miration—merely    savage.     The'  lialf- 
uikod  torchbettrera  with  loin-cloths  and 
long  black  hair  made  Thy  heart  Kftp 
altli  joy.    There  was  real  early  Greece 
ibout  them,   not    the  Greeco  ■  of    the  I 
schoolroom    or    the  conventional  artl 
studio. 

'"The  general  coloring,  then,  was  pro- 
ielleniO  But  Prof.  Reinhardt  makes 
10  profession  of  treating  the  play  with 
ircbacologlcal  reverence.  He  simply 
aki  s  the  text  and  say*:  'There  is1  dra- 
na  in  this,  and  I  will  bring  out  that 
Irama  by  every  means  that  modern 
Itagecraft  puts  Iri  my  power.'  Tills  is 
>bviously  :l  legitimate  line  of  action. 
:t  must,  stand  or  faH<  by  Its  general  re- 
mit. At  certain  times,  for  instance,  he  ' 
seals  a  gong.  I  think  the' result  very' 
sffectlve;  some  people  halts  it:  "  In  any  ! 
:ase  il  is  tlic  result  th<l  must  be  judged. 
Fhere  is  nothing  inherently  sinful,-  nor 
rcl  admirable,  in  beating  a  gong.  And 
:n  general,  what  Is  the  result?  I 'do 
iol  ihvsm  there,  can  be  thij  smallest 
Joubl  t  tint  it  is— to  ■  use  the  bluntest 
iiul  simplest  .word^-Successful. .  Vast 
ludiencs  come  to  ne^r  the  .'Oedipus'— 
iudiem-es  at  any  rate  Tar  la'rger  than 
Mr.  Granville  Barker  and  I  have  ever 
gathered,  except  perhaps  once;  they 
ait  enthralled  for  two  hours  of  sheet- 
tragedy,  and  I  do  not  think  any  of  them 
will  forget  the  experience.  That  is  one 
test  of  .  u'rmd  production.  Another  ,1s 
the  effect  it  has  oh  the  actors.  And  it 
seems  to  me  that  practically  every  per- 
former in  the  'Oedipus'  is  at  the  very 
top  of  his  powers.  Certainly  Mr.  Har- 
vey's superb  performance  has  been  a 
revelation  to  many  even  of  his  admir- 
ers. How  I  should  like  to  see  him  as 
Hjppolytus!  -   '        A  f  • 

'•'Some  scholar  at  this  point,  if  he  has 
read  so  far,  may  turn  on  me  and  ask, 
'Now.  with  your  hand  on  your  heart, 
is  this  the  way  in  which  you  yourself, 
ideally  would  like  to  see  the  "Oedipus'' 
laeted?  "  you  content?'  To  which  I 
answer,  'Content?  Of  course,  not.  I  am 
immensely  moved  and  impressed,  but, 
being  in  a  humble  way  in  the  profes- 
sion myself,  I  naturally  have  my  own 
ideas.  Also,  T  am  a  scholar,  and  believe 
more  devoutly  in  Sophocles.  I  believe 
that  by  k«  eping  closer  to  Sophocles  and 
co  ting  more  for  psychology  we  could. 
Ket  a  still  liner  production,  with  more 
beauty,  more  depth,  more  religious  mys- 
tery. Hut  to  explain  all  that  would  be 
a  long  story.  After  all,  Prof.  Reinhardt 
knows  10  times  as  much  about  the  thea- 
tre as  I  do.  His  production  has  proved 
itself;  i'  stands  on  its  own  feot,  some- 
i-iing  vital,  magnificent,  unforgettable 
And  who  lm 
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that  I  am  aware  oF  fliff  fact  that,  ac- 
cording to  the  dictionaries,  the  word 
"procept"  la  especially  used  with  ref- 
erence to  moral  conduct.  IDEM. 
Boston,  Feb.  9, 1912. 

I  We  did  not  criticise  "Qnldnuno"  for 
using  the  word  "odor'.f«roslty";  we  only 
said  In  effect  "there  ain't  no  such  word. 
We  also  said  that  "odoriferous"  in  Eng- 
lish literature  is  used  rarely  with  refer- 
ence to  an  unpleasant  odor,  and  this  Is 
true.    We  are  also  aware  of  the  fact 

I  that  "precept"  may  mean  "one  of  the 
practical  rules  of  an  art.  a  direction  for 
the  performance  of  some  technical  oper- 

1  atlon,  a  rule,"  without  reference  to 
moral  conduct;  as  tha  precepts  of  sub- 
traction or  rhetorio;  a  precept  for  find- 
ing the  length  of  the  year,  etc. 

Punctuation  In  a  newspaper  offloe, 
dear  sir,  Is  a  matter  that  Is  left  to  the 
compositors  and  the  proofreaders.  That 
is  to  say,  they  punctuate  as  they  please. 
All  healthy-minded  compositors  have  a 
prejudice  against  tha  semi-colon,  and 
the  colon  is  wholly  obsolete.  Mr.  Blge- 
low  may  be  right  or  wrong.  We  have 
no  opinion  in  the  matter.  If  in  the 
morning  our  nouns  and  verbs  agree, 
that  Is  enough;  we  rub  Joyful  hands  and 
chant  a  psalm  of  thanksgiving.  And 
this  is  our  answer  to  the  following  let- 
ter of  inquiry: 

Poetic  and  Tabular. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

How  does  It  happen  that,  when  print- 
ers' copy  has  a  poetic  or  tabular  pass-" 
age,  what  follows,  no  matter  how  close- 
ly it  may  be  connected  In  sense  with 
what  precedes,  is  almost  invariably  be- 
gun with  an  Indented  line,  what  follows 
the  poetic  or  tabular  passage  thus  be- 
ing erroneously  made  a  new  paragraph? 
My  experience  is  that  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  Indentation  of  the  line,  the 
writer  must  in  some  way  manage  to 
have  the  poetic  or  tabular  passage  fol- 
lowed by  some  mark  of  punctuation! 
which  requires  the  first  word  of  what 
comes  after  it  to  begin  with  a  lower- 
case letter,  for  if  that  first  word  be- 
gins with  a  sentence  which  requires  its 
initial  word  to  begin  with  a  capital  let- 
ter, that  word  is  almost  sure  to  turn 
up  in  print  as  the  beginning  of  a  new 
paragraph.  "A  Question  in  Arithmetic" 
in  your  department  in  The  Herald  of 
Feb.  3  furnishes  an  illustration  of  what 
I  mean.  In  that  communication  I  used 
two  poetic  quotations,  and,  each  quota- 
tion being  followed  by  that  which  irt 
logical  sequence  was  closely  connected 
with  It,  I  was  careful  In  each  case  to 
begin  at  the  left  end  of  the  line  what 
followed,  but,  in  spite  of  that  absence 
of  indentation  in  the  copy,  the  printers 
or  proofreaders  made  what  followed 
each  of  those  poetic  quotations  a  new 
paragraph.  Has  anybody  else  had  a' 
similar  experience,  at  the  hands  oU 
printers  or  proofreaders,  with  passages 
closely  connected  in  sense  with  precede 
lng  poetic  or  tabular  passages? 

_    ,  QUIDNUNC. 
Boston,  Feb.  9. 


The  Accurate  Muse. 
Is  it  better  to  be  vague  than  to  b« 
literal?  Tennyson  wrote: 

Fill  the  oup,  and  flu  the  can; 

Have  a  rouse  b*tore  the  mom: 

Every  moment  dlea  a  man, 

Every  moment  one  Is  horn. 
Whereupon  Mr.  Babbage  wrote  to  the 
poet  in  reference  to  the  last  couplet: 

"I  need  hardly  point  out  to  you  that! 
this  calculation  would  tend  to  keep  the 
sum  total  of  the  world's  population  in  a 
state  of  perpetual  equipoise,  whereas  it 
Is  a  well  known  fact  that  the  said  sum 
total  is  constantly  on  the  increase.  I 
would  therefore  take  the  liberty  of  sug- 
gesting that  in  the  next  edition  of  your 
excellent  poem  the  erroneous  calculation 
to  which  I  refer  should  be  corrected  as 
follows: 

Every  moment  dies  a  man. 

And  one  and  a  elxth  is  born. 
"I  may  add  that  the  exact  figures  are 
1.167,  but  something  must,  of  course,  be. 
conceded  to  the  laws  of  metre." 


Cablegrams  say  that  it  is  a  hot  sum- 
mer in  Australia  and  a  newspaper  of  that 
country  recently  made  this  confession: 

"Owing  to  the  unpremeditated  drunk- 
enness of  one  of  our  staff  we  are  com- 
pelled this  week  to  hold  over  several 
„ews  items  and  to  condense  others." 

Arranged  Above. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

*  Marshall  T.  Bigelow's  work  on  punc- 
tuation has  this  precept  on  page  41:  "In 
ouoting  stanzas  of  poetry  the  com- 
mencing quotation  mark  should  stand 
outside  of  the  stanea,  so  that  the  lines  i 
themselves  will  stand  precisely  as  In  the| 
rrlginal."  Is  it  intended  to  follow  that 
nrecept  In  your  department  of  The  Her- 
«.m  or  do  you  consider  the  precept 
based  upon  an  error?  QUERIST. 

p  g.— To  forfend  your  criticism  of  me 
for  the  foregoing  use  of  the  word  "pre- 
eot  "  as  you  criticised  "Quidnunc"  for 
using  the  word  "odoriferoslty"  and  for 
■.sing  the  word  "odoriferous"  with  ref- 
erence to  offensive  smells,  I  will  say 


"ARMINIUS"  IN 
SYMPHONY  HALL 

Max  Bruch's  "Armlnius"  was  given  Its 
third  performance  by  the  Handel  and 
Haydn  Society  at  Symphony  Hall,  with 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Bouton,  H.  Evan  Williams 
and  Marcus  Kellerman  as  soloists.  The 
oratorio,  in  Its  revised  form,  which  was 
produced  In  Bremen  in  1877,  was  given 
its  first  performance  in  Boston  in  1883  by 
the  Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  which 
sang  it  again  IB  years  later. 

Mr  Kellerman,  who  sang  the  baritone 
solos',  met  with  the  favor  of  the  au- 
dience, which  was  hearty  n  expressing 
Its  admiration.  His  voice  is  adequately 
suited  to  the  music  and  his  conception 
of  the  ancient  German  leader  carried 
authority.  His  tones  are  deep  and  reso- 
nant and  when  exciting  his  «ollowws  to 
insurrection  he  rose  admirably  to  the 
demands,  giving  a  real  dramatic  touch 
that  was  especially  convincing  in  view 
It  the  handicap  that  concert  dress  and 

form  impose.  ,,Biuii 
Mr  Williams  sang  with  his  usual 
rweetness  and  purity  of  tones  and  m 
his  curse  upon  the  Romans  quite  rose  to 
the  occasion,  winning  not  only  the  man 
lfest  approval  of  the  audience,  but  of 


'.In-  chorus  I"  ilia,  whli  "  1  "die  in  i 

into  applause  In  expfftnlon  of  their  ap- 

wlth  Mr.  KeMorman'B,  and  their  duets 
were  excellently  sung. 

The  role  of  the  priestess  was  sung  by 
Mrs.  Isabelle  Bouton.  Her  voice  Is  sweet 
and  pleasing,  and  she  sang  effectively, 
especially  during  the  description  of  the 
battle  In  the  last  part  of  the  oratorio. 

The  work  of  tho  chorus  was  commend- 
able, evidencing  careful  preparation  and 
practice.  The  singing  was  spirited  and 
well  phrased  throughout  and  especially 
effective  in  the  last  part,  when  the  ex- 
ultation over  victory  was  given  with  a 
pleasing  fervor  and  power.  Mr.  Mollen- 
hauer  conducted  with  discrimination,  and 
his  control  over  and  guidance  of  the 
chorus  did  much  to  bring  out  the  beau- 
ties of  the  score. 

WEINGARTNER 
MAKES  BOW  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Richard  Wagner's  music  drama  "Tris- 
Itan  und  Isolde"  last  night  entered  Into 
(the    repertory    of    tho    Boston  Opera 
| House.   Felix  Wcingartncv  conducted  an 
operatic  performance  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country.  '  Jacques  Urlus,  tenor, 
made  his  first  appearance  In  America. 
Truly  a  memorable  evening  in  the  his- 
tory of  opera  in  this  city. 

There  have  been  at  least  12  perform- 
ances of  this,  music-drama  since  it  was 
first  performed  here  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  April  1,  1835,  when  the  singers 
were  Rose  Sucher,  Mario  Brema, 
Messrs.  Alvnry,  Schwartz  and  Fischer, 
and  Mr.  Walter  Damrosch  conducted. 

it  is  therefore  hardly  necessary  to 
speak  at  length  concerning  the  work  it- 
self, its  wondrous  beauties,  its  supreme 
expression  of  amorous  ecstasy,  its  glow- 
ing song  of  love  that  finds  relief  only 
in  the  longing  for  serene  and  cooling 
death. 

Nor  Is  it  necessary  to  dwell  upon  the 
over-elaboration  of  unimportant  detail, 
upon  pages  that  seem  interminable  In 
tidiness,  upon  dramatic  effects  that  are 
frittered  away  by  Wagner's  garrulity. 

As  there  are  to  be  three  more  per- 
roi'iianoes  of  "Tristan"  there  w".I  be 
an:n1e  opportunity  for  the  discussion  of 
subjects  not  Inevitably  associated  with 
the  production  of  last  night. 

Famous  singers  have  been  heard  here 
as  Isolde— Mmes.  Sucher.  Klafsky,  Ter- 
nina,  Nordlca,  Lehmann,  Fremstad  —  I 
name  them  in  the  order  of  their  com- 
ing, and  M:ne.  GadskI  may  be  added  to 
the  list.  Virtuoso  conductors  have  held 
the  baton,  as  Messrs.  Seidl,  Mahler  Tos- 
canini.  There  have  been  engrossing  per- 
formances. Yet  that  Of  last  night  was 
one  of  •peculiar  in t  crest. 

Opera  House  Gains  Dignity, 

For  by  the  addition  of  this  music 
drama  to  its  repertory,  the  Boston  Opera : 
House  has  gained  in  dignity.  This1 
repertory  now  includes  three  works  of  j 
supreme  Importance  in  the  literature  of! 
opera:  Wagner's  "Tristan,"  Verdi's 
"Otello"  and  Debussy's  "PMleas  et 
Mclisande.".-r,s^f .<•• .- •ifflW'T; 

The  local  company  began  humbly  with 
its  performances  of  Wagner  s  works.  It 
began  with  "Lohengrin."  The  produc- 
tion last  night  showed  the  purpose  of 
the  management  to  bring  out  the  works 
of  Wagner  and  other  German  composers 
with  a  sumptuousness  equal  to  that 
already  bestowed  on  operas  by  French- 
men. Italians  and  Americans. 

To  do  full  justice  to  tho  music  drama. 
Mr.  Russell  engaged  no  less  a  man  than 
Mr.  \\  i  ingartner  as  conductor  and  Mr. 
Uiius,  who  has  an  enviable  reputation 
in  Germany,  to  take  the  taxing  role  of 
Tristan,  Mr.  Lankow  has  taken  the 
part  of  King  Marko  under  Mr.  Wein- 
gartner's  direction  at  the  Vienna  Court 
Opera.  The  other  singers  engaged  ate 
of  international  reputation.  Unusual 
care  has  been  bestowed  on  stage  set- 
tings and  mise  en  scene,  and  although 
there  may  be  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
tho  effectiveness  of  the  second  scene 
and  to  the  taste  displayed  in  the  color 
scheme  of  certain  costumes,  traditions 
were  consulted  and  respected. 

Ship  Scene  Absurd. 
The  ship  scene  in  any  performance  of 
•  Tristan  und  Isolde''  is  necessarily  ab- 
surd. A  curtain  is  drawn  across  the. 
deck  and  arranged  so  that  the  forward 
part  'of  the  vessel  is  concealed  from 
Tristan  or  one  of  his  followers  at  the 
helm.  How  the  ship  could  then  be 
steered  was  known  only  to  Wagner,  and 
the  secret  is  buried  with  him  in  his  cof- 
fin. This  scene  at  the  Boston  Opera 
House  is  picturesque  and  effective,  and 
no  one  is  seriously  disturbed  by  the 
reappearance  of  the  problem  in  naviga- 
tion. 

The  third  scene;  that  of  Tristan's 
castle  on  a  sea-cliff  in  Brittany,  is  one  of 
rare  beauty.  The  second  scene,  however, 
is  open  to  ligitimato  objection.  Viewed 
without  reference  to  the  drama  itself. 
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it  is  linpi e.-nive.  admirable  In  Us  solid- 
ity; hut  It  Is  a  flew  ot  Marke'*  castle 

ralher  than  of  "n  garden  with  btfh 
trees"  under  Isolde's  chanter.  To* 
garden  is  InilgnlMcmit :  the  castle  frowns 

-Hid  dominate!  ;  tli'-ro  Is  little  or  no  sug- 
gestion of  space  or  of  the  path  leading 

to  tho  forest  with  the  nocturnal  hunt: 
and  the  embracing  lovers  sit  In  nn  un- 
roniantie  spot,  ax  though  on  the  stone 
'  steps  of  a  public  building.  It  may  be 
I  "aid  that  the  scon'-  Is  thus  ordered  In 
Vienna,  or  some  other  litirppoan  Ojtjr; 
but  It  Is  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
stage  directions  of  Wagner  and  to  the 
spirit  of  the  situation. 

Production  Is  Worthy. 
I    The  stage  management  was  worthy 
J  of  the  high   reputation  of  the  opera 
J  house.    Tho  grouping  of  tho  sailors  on 
1  the  ship    I  ho  "business  beforn  the  first 
I  fall  of  the  curtain,  the  uuddon  return 
or  the  limiting  parly,  the  entrances  In 
tl-e  liiuii  >.-en'-  -taeao  added  greatly  to 
tho  effectiveness  of  the  performance. 

As  there  Is  room  for  argument  con- 
cerning the  precise  nature  ot  a  setting 
for  the  second  act,  bo  there  might  be 
discussion  over  the  proper  furnishing  of 
Isolde's  deck  stateroom ;  argument*  con- 
cerning the  appearance  of  the  coueh, 
what  chairs,  rugs,  pillows  would  be  ap- 
propriate to  the  period  in  which  King 
Marke  flourished:  but  tho  ship  Itself  was 
a  singular  one,  as  singular  as  the  meth- 
od of  sailing  it,  and  no  one  should  bo 
surprised  to  learn  that  the  furniture 
i  were  Chippendale,  mission  or  Louis  XV 
Gadski  as  Isolde. 
Mine.  Xordica  was  expected  to  take 
the  part  of  Isolde.  She  had  been  suf- 
fering from  neuritis,  and  although  she 
[appeared  at  the  dress  rehearsal,  it  was 
thought  best  for  her  to  defer  her  appear-- 
!ancc  until  the  matinee  of  next  Saturday. 
This  decision  was  made  yesterday  morn- 
ling.  Mmc.  Johanna  GadskI  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  kindly  consented 
to  take  Mme.  Nordlca's  place,  although 
she  sprained  her  ankle  at  a  performance 
of  "Die  Walkure"  last  week. 

She  arrived  in  Boston  late  in  the  after, 
noon  of  yesterday.  The  cast  then  was 
as  follows: 

Tristan   Mr.  Ur'lus 

Koenig  Marke   Mr.  Lonkow 

Isolde  !  Mme.  '  .  :  ki 

Kurwena)  Mr.   i  n  itfl 

iIslot   Mr.  l'ulcint. 

Byangaene   Mme.  Homer 

Km  Hn-t  ) 

Stimmc  des  SeemannsJ  D'aI 

|Der  SteuTmann   Mr.  Kapllck 

Mme.  Gadski  had  appeared  here  as 
Isolde  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  but  the 
improvement  in  her  impersonation  Is 
most  marked.  She  has  always  been 
known  here  as  an  earnest,  industrious, 
conscientious  singer;  last  night  she  was 
all  this  and  much  more.  She  displayed 
a  tonal  variety  and  an  aesthetic  intel- 
ligence In  her  singing  that  surpised 
even  her  warmest  admirers. 

Voice  Never  Purer. 

The  quality  ot  her  voice  was  never 
purer,  and  there  was  a  beauty  of  tone 
a  warmth  of  expression,  a  sense  of 
musically  dramatic  fitness  that  gave 
individuality  and  charm  to  her  imper- 
sonation. She  was  also  more  sober  and 
less  conventlonallly  exuberant  in  ges- 
tures and  in  attitudes  than  on  former 
occasions. 

Mme.  Homer  sang  the  music  of  Bran- 
gaene  in  the  second  act  with  eloquence. 
Her  singing  in  the  first  act  was  free 
from  the  explosiveness  of  many  Bran- 
gaenes  we  have  all  seen  and  heard;  nor 
did  she  attempt  to  portray  the  attend- 
ant as  a  wild-eyed  sorceress,  and  for 
once  wo  were  spared  the  sight  of  m's- 
tress  and  maid  with  arms  flying  about 
like  the  sails  of  a  wind  mill,  each  one  at- 
tempting to  shriek  down  the  other. 

Mr.  Amato's  Kurwenal  was  a  note- 
worthy impersonation  when  "Tristan" 
was  given  by  the  Metropolitan  company 
In  the  Boston  Opera  House.  It  is  sturdy, 
robust  without  being  unduly  boisterous 
and  uncouth.  The  admirable  actor  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  without  the  incon- 
gruous sentimentalism  into  which  cer- 
tain predecessors  have  fallen.  Mr. 
I.ankow  was  obliged  to  take  the  part  of 
one  of  the  most  colossal  bores  in  all  i 
cpera.  He  sang  the  thankless  music : 
manfully.  The  minor  parts  were  satis- 
factorily taken. 

Soon  Makes  Impression. 

Mr.  Urlus  in  the  first  act  was  not,  at 
first  sight  a  strikingly  romantic  figure, 
but  he  soon  made  a  deep  impresstOB  by 
the  fine  quality  of  his  voice;  by  the  skill  j 
with  which  he  used  It,  by  his  rimpie  and  i 
yet  imposing  bearing,  and  above  all  by 
the  absence  of  vocal  tricks,  mannerisms, 
and  faults  which  we  have  for  many 
years  been  obliged  to  associate  with 
German  tenors  in  Wagner's  music 
dramas. 

His  declamation  always  had  force  and 
meaning,  and  he  did  not  shout  or  bawl; 
nor  did  he  mistake  palsy  for  passion! 
In  cantabile  passages,  voice,  vocal  skill 
and  emotional  expression  gave  an  addi- 
tional glory  to  music  that  In  itself  Is 
wondrously  beautiful— as  In  the  long 
duet  with  Isolde  in  the  second  act. 
Thr'.ce  admirable  was  his  farewell  'to 
Isolde  before  he  met  Melot  in  the  one- 
sided duel.  And  in  the  last  act  he  was 
Impressively  dramatic  without  extrava- 
gance. 

All  in  all,  no  German  tenor  who  has 
taken  the  part  of  Tristan  in  this  city 
has  equalled  him. 
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Clarence  \f 

But  his  fee 
So  he  taw 
Vr.d  MM  )' 
The  profess 


n«>  mefrlcii 
Istlnotion  t 


9  Ambition. 

•»»».••  <  to  wslta, 

led  that  way, 

m<J  stated  his  case 


rlth  alarm  at  his 


As  be 
And  h. 
For  lei 


Chorufl 


tion  Is  still  gratefull.v.remcmbered.  It 
[waa  characterized  'jy  fee  qualities  that 
hnade  Mr.  Mahler's  conspicuous,  hut  led 
jj>y  the  It.vllan  tl  music  hail  a  sensuous 
'g'ow.  a  poetically  ron  uttlc  spirit. 

Had  Few  Rehearsals. 

t   It   shoulu     *    remembered    that  Mr. 
Mahler     ari1    Mr.     Tns,-anlni     led  an 
orchestra  that  had  been  carefully  and 
patiently  drilled  by  each  one  In  turn.  sir**!*1 
Mr.  Welngartner  has  had  but  few  re-  At  lastj 

foenrsals.   Mr.  Contl  had  prepared   the  ^g^L^^  >.-htn-l  ^  hcfaMj 


erpansOkft 
la  regular  price 


One.  two.  three,  ba^ 
Your'e  quite  a  fain 
Whii"  vour  lei 
Your  richt  ton 
But  don't  be  unatsj 


I'aris  Conservatoire.     Hi-    work   shows j 
Indisputably  French  Influences,  while  it 
is  at  the  same  time,  far  from  >acklng  In ' 
originality.    Tho  second  movement  of 
the  sonata,  apparently  built  on  a  Ron-, 
mnnlan  folk   melody,    is  charming  in 
effect,  and  the  young  composer  Is  at  all 
times  an  excellent  coherlst. 
The  club  was  heard  to  Its  best  Ativan- 
1  tage  and  displayed,  as  usual,  admirable 
j  musicianship  and  skilled  execution  Mr.! 
I  Noack  played  delightfully,  with  beauty 
of  tone,  which  la  a  feature  of  his  play-| 
ing,  and  Imaginative  Interpretation. 

There  was  an  appreciative  audience  of 
fair  size. 


•e  your  faults. 


l' 


learu  you  to  waltz. 

took  out  McFndden  hefore  the  whole  class, 

*l'0,vo<1  him  the  step  once  or  twice. 
MoFadden  s  two  feet  got  tied  Into  a  knot, 
»  nc,  thought  he  was  standing  on  Ice. 

K--Mce  loose  and  vtrnck  out  with  a 


lOrehostra  for  his  coming,  so  that  his 
labor  was  lessened,  but  Mr.  Welngart- 
ner  had  only  a  short  time  to  poetize 
with  these  willing  men. 

His  reading  of  the  score  will  not  soon 
he  forgotten.  '  There  was  fineness  in  the 
v. -irking  out  of  detail,   hut  there  was 
;  ever    a    continuous    flow    of  musical 
thought,   with  its  bursts  and  lulls  of 
1  passion,  with  constantly  varied  expres- 
sion.  The  orchestra  sang  a  marvellous 
I  song.    And  thi:    song  was  heard  with 
j  the  musical  dialogue  and  monologue  on 
I  the  stage,  not  above  them. 

The  singers  were  supported  and  en- 
couraged, not  overwhelmed,  not  treated 
as  though  they  were  lifeless  instru- 
ments in  a  tumultuous  ensemble.  There 
was  the  utmost  sonority,  but  sound  was 
Sever  noise.  There  was  remarkable 
lucidity  In  ensen  ble,  but  each  voice  In 
the  orchestra  an  I  on  the  stage  was  al- 
lowed Its  alloted  say,  to  borrow  tne 
formula  In  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
.Night," 

i  j    There   was   a   control  that   was  .iot 
J I  tyrannical.    And  all  these  results  were 
I  bi  ought  about  with  apparent  ease  and 

■  I  simplicity,  without  spectacular  ges- 
(Itures,  and  there  was  never  the  thought 
•Mot  a   conductor  standing  between  the 

I  composer  and  the  audience.  The  com- 
I  poser  spoke  through  him,  and  it  was  as 

though  composer  and  Interpreter  were 

one 

Theatre  Is  Filled. 
PThe  audience  filled  the  theatre  full  in 

■  ■very  part,  and  it  was  most  enthusiastic, 
^^^hlause  was  not  perfunctory  and  cur- 

calls  were  not  merely  expressions 
of  courtesy. 
IfMjtr.  Weinaartncr  was  welcomed  heart - 
iWtf  when  lie  first  took  his  stand,  and 
I  Pte  and  the  chief  singers  were  recalled 
tter  each  aci  again  and  again. 
The  opera  on  Wednesday  evening  will 
j  ■pTosca.  '    Miss  Lucille  Marcel  will 
fl    ake  her  first  appearance  in  the  United 
I   tates.    The  other  chief  singers  will  be 
I  Messrs.  Zenatello,  Marcoux,  who  will  be 
heard  here  for  the  first  time  as  Scarpia; 
■Jilli,    Tavecchia    and    Glaccone.  Mr. 
BTeingartner  wiil  conduct. 
In  order  that  Mr.  Weingartner  may 
Aave  time  to  rehearse  the  performance 
Sf  "Alda"  to  be  conducted  by  him,  the 
filbscriptlo  i    performance    of  Monday, 
■eb.  19g  v>  111  he  transferred  to  Tuesday 
Staning,  Feb.  20. 


THE  TRAVELLING  SALESMAN' 
AT  GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE 


'o  Mustek  Dancing  1*  a  kind,  of  Appendant, 
it  grateful  t„  '.tildren,  and  youthful  Lovers: 
nine  which  they  learn  with  great  care,  and 
ctise  all  night  long;  most  punctually  ob- 
rlug  tbe  time  of  the  Mustek,  and  that  the 
isuros  of  their  Feet  and  Caprine-steps  may 
iftly  answer  the  time  of  the  Fiddles:  labor, 
to  perform  the  silliest  and  maddest  thing  In 

World,  with  the  ereatest  knowledge  and 
Ivltv  their  li.xltes  and  Souls  will  admit;  A 
as  which  were  it  not  set  off  with  Mosick, 
aid  appear  the  greatest  Vanity  of  Vanities, 

rudest,  most  nonsensical,  and  ridiculous 
bt  in  the  world. 

BACK  TO  THE  CLASSICS, 
the  World  Wags: 

k  recent  news  item  In  The  Herald  told 
:!  M...  Ik  in  was  unable  to  dance  the 
toston."  What  would  he  say  to  a 
nee  described  in  a  song  of  the  Sixties: 

Oh  tne  cratur.  wasn't  she 
proud  of  me: 
<  We  tattered  the  Door  till  the 

cellln'dld  fall.  <V 
SiiTe  I  tpent  three  weeks  at 

Brooks's  Academy. 
fiM       Lainln'  a  step  for  Lnnigan's  ball! 
ftTho  ret. timbers  Brooks's  Academy  in 
>w  York  J.  D.  K. 

ao.-;ton.  Feb.  10,  ]»12. 


But  his, Head  got  ao  dizzy  he  fell  on  his  facs 
And  chewed  all  the  wax  oft  the  floor. 

McFadden  soon  got  the  st«p  Into  his  head, 
But  it  wouldn't  go  Into  his  Deet. 
Ho  bummed  "La  tiitaua  '  from  morning  tai 
night. 

And  he  counted  his  fteps  on  the  street. 
One  night  he  went  home  to  Ws  room  to  retire, 
A«er  painting  the  town  a  bright  red. 
Sure  he  dreamt  he  was  waltzing  and  let  out 

his  feet,  .        _  . :   .  , 

And  he  kicked  the  dash-board  off  his  bed. 

When  Clarence  had  practised  the  step  for  a 

while.  X  f 

Pure  he  thought  thai  he  had  It  down  fine. 
He  Went  to  a  girl  and  he  asked  her  to  dance. 
And  he  wheeled  her  out  iato  the  line. 
He  walked  on  her  feet  <¥hd  he  fractured  her 

toes,  ■  I 

And  he  said  that  her  movement  was  false. 
Sure  tbe  poor  girl  weut  'round  for  two  weeks 

on  a  crutch 
For  learning  McFadden  to  Waltz. 

Notes  at  Random. 
Here  is  a  problem  in  .mental  arithme- 
tic Perhaps  the  bright-eyed  little  girl 
with  the  blue  sash  can  answer  it.  At 
a  recent  quasi-private  song  recital  In 
Boston  the  gross  receipts  were  $19.  Now 
the  price  of  each  ticket  was  $2. 

There  is  a  dispute  in  New  York  city 
over  the  question  whether  "bishop"  is 
a  hot  or  cold  drink.    Dickens  is  quoted 
as  having  written  "a  Christmas  bowl 
of  smoking  bishop."     The  drink  was 
a   sweet   one   variously  compounded, 
but  the   chief  Ingredients   were  wine, 
oranges  or  lemons  and  sugar;  the  name 
was  also  given  to  mulled  and  spiced 
port.    Swift  wrote:  "Well  roasted  with  j 
sugar  and  wine  In  a  cup,  they'll  make; 
a  sweet  bishop."     Coleridge  cried  out:  | 
"Spicy  bishop,  drink  divine."    Dr.  John-  j 
son  was  fond  of  it.    Farmer  and  Henley 
speak  of  it  as  a  warm  decoction  "simi- 
lar to  flip  and  purl,"  but  purl,  other- 1 
wise  known  as  dog's  nose,  is  a  mixture  i 
of  hot  beer  with  gin,  sometimes  also 
with  ginger  and  sugar,  and  flip  is  a 
mixture  of  beer  and  spirit  sweetened 
with  sugar  and  heated  with  a  hot  iron, 
so  that  the  only  similiarity  is  in  the 
heating.  _._ 
A  more  important  question  is,  VV  hy 
was  a  bustle  called  a  bishop  in  this 
country  in  the  late  forties  and  into  the 
sixties?   And  why  is  the  standing  an- 
nouncement at  the  head  of  the  first  edi- 
torial column  in  a  newspaper  called  a 

bThePnew  editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette has  Introduced  some  entertaining 
"features."  One,  however.  "Hors 
DOeuvre:  A  Dissertation  on  Dining,  is 
as  yet  only  promteihg.  The  best  thing 
in  the  first  of  tbe  series  is  a  story  about 
Thackeray,  an  t  that  Is  not  very  good. 
Lord  Broughlon,  with  a  temper,  was 
dining  with  Mr.  Thackeray,  who  pressed 
some  unusually  oia  and  fine  Madeira, 
on  his  guest.  "Now,  my  dear  old  boy, 
said  the  host  to  Broughton,  "you  must 
really  try  some  of  this."  To  which  my 
lord  answered:  "I  am  not  your  'dear 
boy  '  and  I'm  not  old— and  damn  your 
wine'"  If  Jenkinson  of  State  street 
bad  said  this  to  his  host.  Ferguson  of 
Beacon  street,  would  the  anecdote  have 
eome  down  through  tho  years?  The 
Now  York  Sun  some  years  ago  used  to 
publish  on  Sunday  a  capital  column  of 
gastronomic  notes.  Did  the  author  dto 
or  did  he  come  to  the  end  of  his  rerai' 
alacences  and.  invention?, 


James    Forbes's  Comedy 
Received. 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  James) 
Forbes's  comedy,  "The  Travelling  Sales- 
man," presented  by  the  Henry  B.  Har- 
ris company.    The  cast: 

Mrs.  Babbitt  Harriet  Sheldon 

Mrs.  William  Dawson  Unrriet  Mackown 

Bill  Crabb  George  Cameron 

William  Dawson  Ray  Dahllxr.- 

Perce  Gill  Lou  Miller 

Beth  nillott  Faith  Avery 

Franklyr.  itoyee  Mark  Ellistnn 

Martin  Drtiry  Ed.  Romiue 

gob  Blake  shep  Camp 

fed  Watts  Charles  Boss 

Julius  George  Cameron 

John  Kimball  nay  Dahlberg 

Ben  Cobb  Lou  Miller 


Is  Well 


LONGY  CM 


The  i  wo  Muses. 

ank  "J.  D.  K."  for  his  mention 
assic.  "Lanigan's  Ball"  should 
ed  in  the  anthology  of  the  dance, 
ron's  "Waltz,"  the  polka  poetry 

forties,   the   glowing  Hne3  of 

Darley  beginning: 

t-sk,.  t  dancers,  blithe  and  boon, 

.  high  hoeen  and  low  shoon. 

xt  jsandal  bordure  and  klrtle  rim 

ring  cne  pure  wave  of  limb. 

frequent  to  the  cestus  fine 
sh  beauty's  unduloas*  line, 
rjes  "J.  D.  K."  know  that  song 
gs.     "Learning    McFadden  to 
Ii  is  attributed  to  M.  F.  C;*rey, 

vcvse»  and  the  music  were  the 
r>f    two    ingenious  Alban.ans, 

Fissett  and  Griswold,  and  the 
ts  publisbel  In  ISiO.  Messrs.  Fas- 
1  Griswold  were  neither  protes- 
tor amateur  actors.  The  former 
a  church  choir  for  his  amuse- 
od  pleasure,  but  the  two  were 
>usiness  men.  Snme  years  ago, 
on  the  poetd  and  'Oetry  of 
l,  we  quoted  vet  -  of  the 
ns,  hut  the  poem  shci  1  be  read 
npmbered  as  a  whole.   There  is 


The  third  and  last  concert  of  this, 
season  to  be  given  by  the  Longy  Club 
took  place  last  evening  in  Jordan  HallJ 
The  assisting  artist  was  Mr.  Noack.  The! 
,  program  was  as  follows:  D'Indy,  Chan-j 
son  et  Danses.  Divertissement  for  flute, 
oboe,  two  clarinets,  horn  and  two  bas-l 
soons,  op.  50;  Enesco,  Sonata  No.  2  forj 
violin  and  piano,  op.  6  (Messrs,  Noack 
and  De  Voto);  Raff,  Sinfonietta  for  two 
ftutes.  two  oboes,,  two  clarinets,  two 
j  horns,  two  bassoons,  op.  188.  \n"  W 
-  D'Indy's  Divertissement  was  directed 
by  the  composer  himself,   during  his 
1  visit  to  Boston,  at  a  Longy  Club  concert 
It  is  an  exquisitely  wrought  piece  01 
musical  workmanship,  bucolic  m  char- 
acter,    with     charming    passages  for 
single   instruments,   while   the  Danses 
are  pervaded   with  a  spirit  of  pagan 
revelry    suggestive    of    nymphs  and 
fauns  at  play.  _  .„„ 

Enesco' s  sonata  was  played  in  Boston 
by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mannes  on  Dec.  13, 
1910  A  Roumanian  by  birth.  Enesco 
lives  In  Paris  and  is  a  prize  pupil  of  the 


The  B  F  Keith  'sprogram  this  week,  j 
although  it  isn't  advertised  as  such,  very  j 
closely  approaches  at.  all-star  bill.  The 
Four  Mortons  are  technically  the  stars 
of  the  show,  but  there  are  many  other 
acts  upon  the  bill  that  are  equally  good 
and  that  last  night  drew  exactly  a» 
much  applause  as  did  the  Mortons,  who 
are  always  excellent  and  always  popular. 
All  in  all  from  Bertisch,  the  modern  | 
muscular  marvel,  who  opens  the  show, 
to  Herr  Alber's  troupe  of  10  perform- 
ing Polar  bears  at  the  end.  the  bill  isj 
one  of  the  best  of  the  season. 

K  newcomer  to  Keith's,  but  a  fellow 
who  made  an  instant  hit  at  both  of  yes- 
terday's performances,  was  Joe  Jackson, 
There  may  bo  funnier  men  upon  the 
stage,  but  if  so  they  haven't  visited] 
Boston  Jackson,  without  uttering  a 
word  from  the  time  he  steps  upon  the 
stage  until  he  leaves  it  20  minutes  later, 
keeps  the  audience  in  convulsions.  His 
make-up,  his  clever  pantomime,  and  his 
ancient  and  dilapidated,  although  rida- 
ble bicycle  combine  to  furnish  fun  of 
the  unrestrained  variety.  His  facial  ex- 
pressions form  by  no  means  the  least 
effective  part  of  a  unique  act. 

Another  novelty  is  presented  by  Dane 
Claudius  and  Lillian  Scarlett  who  have 
gone  back  to  the  days  of  the  Civil  war 
—and  before— to  collect  art  assortment 
of  a  score  or  more  of  the  popular  songs 
of  the  time.  They  play  the  songs  upon 
the  banjo  while  stanzas  are  thrown 
upon  a  curtain  and  the  audience  has 
the  privilege  of  providing  the  words- 
a  privilege  that  was  very  generally  ac- 
cepted It  last  night's  performance. 
Miss  Scarlett's  costume  of  "ye  olden 
time"  hoopskirt  and  all,  gives  to  The 

c™  of  the  sixties"  stiii  ;«a£s*; 

!  mosphere  of  the  days  when    Billy  Bo> 
1  "Clementine."    "When    Johnny  Comes 
Marching   Home,"    etc.,   were   all  the 

iaLewis  and  Dody,  like  Joe  Jackson,  £tre 
in  Boston  this  geek  for  the  0^ 
And  in  their  line  they  are  exactly  as, 
'clever  as  the  latter.  They  appear  in 
a  sketch  called  "The  Two  Sams.  It 
fs  a  mixture  of  dialogue  and  songs  and 
all  sHew  and  so  well  done  that  the 
pair  was  brought  back  again  and  again. 
The  Meredith  Sisters,  who  essay  no 
less  than  eight  complete  changes  of 
costume  In  their  oct,  are  just  back  from 
a  successful  European  trip,  during  which 
they  added  several  things  to  their  pre- 
viously extensive  repertoire  of  songs. 
Thev  were  the  maidens  who  made  the 
Hiawatha  song  famous,  although  they 
didn't  include  it  in  last  nights  selec- 
tions. .     _  „.,„_  ; 

The  Mortons  are  as  good  as  e\  er 
which  means  it  would  be  hard  to  im- 
prove upon  them.  Sam  is-the  same  typi- 
eal-  Irishman  that  he  always  was,  and 
his  talk  to  Kitty  about  their  wedding 
breakfast  and  their  honeymoon  festivw 
ties  made  the  same  old  hit.  Paul  and 
Clara,  the  younger,   though  none  the] 


mora  active  members  of  the  family, 
speclahze  in  dancing  and  instrumental 

SejaCme°snCaIlahan  and  Jenny  St.  George 
resenting  "A  Breath  from  the  Emerald 
?sle  "  1"  which  Miss  St.  Georg*  contrib- 
utes several  selections  upon  the  haip, 
wo"  much  favor,  a*  did  Hathaway 
Madison  and  Mack  in  a  Singing  ana 
dancing  novelty.  Bertisch,  the ^  German 
Hercules,  showed  tbe  possibllit  es  or 
muscular  development.  The  bill  oon- 
Hudes  with  Albers's  10  pure  white  polar 
bears,  the  biggest  troupe  ever  taken  out 
in  vaudeville.  a  wrestling,  bout  i 
...    _   .™  — m<j  ^gruin  Rri_„ 

.  real  catch-as-catch-can 
matcH,  is  one  of  the  specialties  of  this 
act. 


Nazimova's  Acting  Dominates 
Whole  Presentation  of 
"The  Marionettes." 

HOLLIS,'  STREET  THEATRE  —  Alia 
Xaztmova  In  "The  Marionettes,"  a  com- 
edy in  four  acts  hy  Pierre  Wolff,  done 
in  English  by  Gladys  linger.  Cast: 

Rokt  de  Monelnrs   Frank  filllmore 

Mons.  do  Fern.  v   Arthur  Lewis  > 

Raymond  Nlzernlles  Edward  Fielding 

Merre  Varienne  Frnnklin  Panffborn 

Itonnalre   A.  Itomalne  Calletfller! 

Due  de  Ranges  William  Hnsson 

Vnlmont   Frank  fioldsmlth 

Footman  Arthur  Hurley 

Luctenne  de  Jussy   Grace  Carlyle  J 

Baronne  Duneu   ka'e  Meek  i 

Mnie.  Brley   Eileen  Kearney 

Marquise  Fernanda  de  Monclars  

Alia  Xazimova 

I    There  were  seven  curtain  ' calls  after 
tim  first  act,  six  after  the  second,  and 
then  after  the  third— there  had  been  a 
strangling  scene  from  which  the  Mar- 
quise  emerged  radiant  with  joy  th.at  her  , 
husband  really  loved  her  at  last— after  i 
that  turn  In  the  tide  of  things,  there 
were  one, two.  three,  four,  five,  no  less 
than   11  curtain  calls.    All  this  hand-  j 
clapping  for  "The  Marionettes"?  Not  in 
the   least.;    For   the  piquantly  demure  j 
comedienne  who  played  the  part  of  the 
Marquise    Fernande    de    Monclars— for  | 
Ada  Nazlmova. 

From  the  moment  this  young  Russian 
actress  with  her  still  broken  speech  In 
English  came  on  the  stage  she  had  her 
audience,  and  thereafter  could  do  with 
it  as  she  would,  every  eye  following  her 
mobile  face,  her  expressive  arms,  her 
sinuous  movements.  There  were  mo- 
ments when  Npzimova,  though  leaning 
quietly  against  the  rear  wall  of  the 
drawing  room,  everybody  else  cavorting 
about  in  an  abandon  of  frivolity,  domi- 
nated the  stage. 

There  is  nobody  else  quite  like  her  on 
the  American  stage  today,  perhaps  be- 
cause her  temperament  is  not  quite  like 
that  of  any  contemporary.  Her  piquancy 
is  electrical,  appealing  first  of  all  to  the 
serves,  leaving  the  intelligence  a  little 
baffled,  a  little  wondering  and  always 
admiring.  Her  pathos  is  the  opposite- 
something  subtle,  delicate,  wordless. 
And  this  quality  in  her  may  find  out- 
ward expression  in  nothing  more  than 
a  lift  of  the  eyes,  a  tilt  of  the  mouth,  a 
bend  of  the  head,  tout  it  is  quite  enough. 
There  one  Sees  a  little  of  the  reasan 
why  Alia  Nazrmova  was  recalled  11 
times  after  the  third  act.  Perhaps  the 
cause  of  the  storm  was  nothing  more  , 
than  the  smile  that  broke  over  her  face  j 
v.'hen,  after  the  husband  made  his  exit,  i 
shouting.  "I  hate  you.  I  hate  you,"  she 
turned  to  the  inquiring  old  uncle  and 
«aid  in  a  triumphant  little  voice: 

"Roger  was  telling  me  that  he  loved 
"me." 

The  effects  of  Nazimova  in  "The  Ma- 
rionettes" are  the  effects  of  the  instant, 
now  repose,  now  fire.  They  are  con- 
trasts made  with  the  rapidity  of  light- 
ning. ,  , 

What  this  translated  French  play 
!  might  have  been  without  Alia  Nazl- 
1  mova  to  give  it  distinction,  it  isn't  diffi- 
cult to  say,  and  to  say  bluntly-  a  good 
deal  of  a  bore,  with  all  its  puppets 
dancing  about  on  their  strings,  woodehy 
and  hard,  semblances  thai  lacked  a 
single  human  appeal.  And  the  role  of 
the  Marquise  Fernande  de  Monclars 
would  have  been  scarcely  more  than  a 
series  of  statements,  without  the  curi- 
ously baffling  skill  of  Nazimova. 

The  play  may  be  dismissed  briefly.  It 
is  only  one  of  many  translations  from 
the  French  which  in  the  translation  quite 
lose  their  only  reasons  for  existence, 
the  brightness  of  their  dialogue,  the 
cleverness  of  their  design  and  the 
sparkle  of  their  situations.  Its  fault 
is  not  in  its  construction,  though  even 
that  be  a  little  skeleton  like,  but  in  the 
reverse  attempt  that  it  makes  to  win 
the  sympathies  and  thought  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  audience.  That  a  wife  must  pre- 
tend to  be  a  cocotte  to  attract  the  love 
of  her  husband  Is  a  foreign  point  of 
view  not  easily  comprehended  on  this 
side  of  the  water. 

Outside  of  the  fond  old  ifhcle.  Monsieur 
de  Fernoy,  admirably  played  by  Arthur 
Lewis,  the  characters  of  "The  Marion- 
ettes" are,  as  their  names  imply,  pup- 
pets. This  might  be  considered  as  an 
unconscious  tribute  to  the  drama  If  It 
were  not  that  the  puppets  seldom  dance 
deceptively.  The  brightest  moment  In 
the  play  is  the  dialogue  of  the  dolls,  in 
the  second  act,  one  doll  held  by  the 
Marquise,  the  other  by  Nizerolles,  and 
by  the  same  token  this  was  the  one 
moment  when  "The  Marionettes,"  the 
play  itself,  rose  above  the  level  of  triv- 
ial entertainment. 

On  Monday,  Feb.  26.  James  K.  Hackett 
comes  to  the  Hollis  In  "The  Grain  of 
Dust,"  a  dramatization  of  David  Gra- 
ham Phillips's  story. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— First  produc- 
tion in  Boston  of  "The  Wedding  Trip." 
a  comic  opera  in  three  acts;  music  by 
Reginald  De  Koven,  book  by  Fred  De 
^^^-rS^f^^^  Or^    and    Harry    B.    Smith.  Chief 
Albers 


characters. : 
■ttl  


Can  Udo. 

Celeste  

Fritzl  

Felix  

Cnpt.  Josef.. 

Aza  

Lottfl  

rtn^IHe  

Willie  Ham. 
infta. 


[Iiony  and  A.  F. 
by  Harry  Aum- 


 Lor*  l,leb 

.  .Charles  Prince 

 Daisy  Leon 

Henry  ''"J8™," 


THEATRE:  A.  H.  Woods' 
presentation  of  Dustln  and  William 
Farnum  In  'The  Littlest  Rebel."  by 
Edward  Peplc  The  cast: 

N         Of  the  North: 
Ueut.-Col.  Morrison,  U.  S.  Oavalry.j 

Dustln  Farnum 
rh«  Qenernl.  f.  3.  Army.  .William  B.  Mack 

Forbes,  his  adjutant    Fred  Kley 

'  ifut.  Harris.  Montson's  aide. ......  -  J 

Waller  Horton 
•■'■a.  Dudley  6f  Morrison's  command 

T.  E.  B.  Henry 

"rp.  Dudlev.  his  brother  John  Sharkey 

Harry  jD'Connoll.  a  trooper.  John  C.  Hlckey 

Q"rseant  of  the  guard  M.  A.  Kelly 

Collins..  1  f  .Charles  Lawrence 

Smith  [Troopers}  George  Rosj 

Judson  I  (..Franklyn  Horton 

>'<>l<ir  Sergeant  t  John  C.  Leslie 

Courier  ^......Frederic  Morris 

Of  theSouth! 
Capt.   Herbert   Cary,  -"a  confederate 

scoot  William  Farnum 

Mrs.  Herbert  Cary,  his  wife. Percy  Haswell 

Ylrtrfe,.  his  child  Mary  Miles  Mlnter 

Uncle  Billy,  a  slave  George  Tliatcher 

Sally  Ann.  a  nurse  Mamie  Lincoln 

Jeems-Henry,  a  "runaway"  

Lawrence  Merten 


ft     W  (  <■[  1 1 

When  Mr.  Antonio  De  Novellls,  now 
sojourning  In  Boston,  was  conducting 
"Baron  Trenck"  In  London,  Rutland 
Barrlngton  was  in  the  company,  the 
Rutland  Barrlngton  who  waa  tlie  ori- 
ginal Pooh  Bah.  Mr.  De  Novellls  heard 
this  story  about  him  when  he  was  In 
glory  at  the  Savoy.  W.  S.  Gilbert  go- 
Ing  Into  the  theatre  one  night  found 
the  stage  manager  highly  excited. 
'  What's  the  matter?"  asked  Gilbert. 

Why,  do  you  know,  sir,  that  Mr.  Bar- 
rlngton sang  every  note  In  tune  !n  the 
first  act."  To  which  Gilbert  answered 
with  traditional  English  phlegm:  "Then 
he  must  be  nervous." 


pfi  they  wen  net  autlsihil  ultnougn  i 
the  salaries  wot «  '  i  alued  whenever  they 
at  ruok.  which  was  regularly  onoe  % 
month,  drip  complained  that  they  had 
tint  had  a  smell  of  salmon,  green  peaa 
and  spring  lamb,  .ill  hough  they  had 
be  n  In  the  market  tor  a  month,  and 
the  lobster  bisque  of  the  day  before 
was  hardly  cooked  and  wretched  In 
flavor.  Polly  summed  up  the  matter: 
"Pounce  &  Co.  wanted  to  equalise  capi- 
tal and  labor,  and  now  labor  wants  to 
equalize  Pounce  A  Co.  Equality  Is  a 
very  nice  thing  In  Its  way,  but  It 
doesn't  seem  to  work  very  well.  As  far 
as  I  can  make  out.  It  meatie  that  no- 
body Is  any  bettor  than  you  are,  but 
that  you  are  Infinitely  better  than  any- 
body else." 

But  the  grave  questions  Involved  In 
the  strike  at  Lawrence  are  not  to  be 
settled  by  the  revival  of  a  satirical 
operetta. 


An  Old  Song, 

Some  days  ago  In  speaking  of  the  mis- 
guided people  of  Ham,  Texas,  who,  not 
appreciating  the  monosyllabic  grandeur 
of  the  name  of  their  town,  wish  the 
name  changed,  probably  to  something 
ending  In  "vllle,"  we  alluded  to  a  song 
dear  to  our  boyhood,  "The  Ham-Fat 
Man."  We  are  Indebted  to  Mr.  Henry 
M.  Rogers  of  Southvllle,  for  the  follow- 
ing Information: 

"  'The  Ham-Fat  Man'  was  sung,  I  am 
quite  sure,  by  Billy  Morris.  ;i  can  recall 
only  the  first  verse  and  chorus: 

"TIb  down  in  old  Vtrglnny,  | 

In  a  cabin  by  de  hill, 

There  lives  a  little  yellar  gal, 

I  loves  her  to  kill. 

And  If  anybody  Interferes, 

I'll  mash  him  If  I  can, 

For  the  gravy's  getting  hot. 

In  the  ham-fat  pan. 

CHORUS. 

Ham-fat,  Ham-fat,  smoking  in  the  pan. 
Ham- fat,  Ham-fat.  catch  him  if  vou  can. 
Oh  get  you  In  the  kitchen,  as  quick  as  you 
can. 

For  the  gravy's  getting  hot,  in  th»  Ham-fat 

pan. 


"Pounce  Sl  Co." 

Editor  of  the  Herald: 

Some  years  ago  a  play  by  Benjamin 
Wolff,  formerly  your  dramatic  critic, 
called  "Pounce  &  Co.,"  which  had  only 
a  short  run  (I  never  could  understand 
why),  would  seem  to  fit  the  strike  sit- 
uation of  today.  Why  don't  you  sug- 
gest some  theatre  putting  It  on? 

S.  APPLETON. 

"Pounce  &  Co.,"  libretto  and  music 
by  Benjamin  E.  Woolf.  waa  produced 
by  Collier's  Standard  Opera  Company 


"Gone  Coon." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  my  previous  note  I  said  that  prob- 
ably the  1843  example  of  "gone  ooon" 
was  a  belated  one.  Since  sending  it  I 
have  turned  up  two  references  showing 
that  the  term  was  known  in  1839-  One  Is 
to  Niles'  Register  for  Oct  13  of  that 
year,  LVII.  112.  The  other  gives  us  the 
earliest  known  version  of  the  coon  story 
in  connection  with  Capt.  Martin  Scott, 
and  so  Is  perhaps  worth  quoting  In  full. 
In  my  former  note  I  said  that  Marryat 
did  not  relate  the  coon  story  In  his  chap- 
ter devoted  to  Scott  (Diary  II.  101-112). 1 
That  is  true,/  but  In  a  later  chapter  de- 
voted to  "Language"  (II.  232-233)  he 
thus  tells  the  story: 

"  'I'm  a  gone  'coon'  Implies  'I  am  dl.s- ' 
tressed— or  ruined— or  lost.'  I  once  asked  i 
the  origin  of  this  expression  and  was ' 
very  gravely  told  as  follows: 

"  'There  is  a  Capt.  Martin  Soott  in  the  ] 
United  States  army  who  Is  a  remarkable 
shot  with  a  rifle.  He  was  raised,  I  be- 1 
lleve,  in  Vermont.  His  fame  was  so 
considerable  through  the  state,  that  even 
the  animals  were  aware  of  It.  He  went 
out  one  morning  with  his.  rifle,  and 
spying  a  raccoon  upon  <4he  upper 
branches  of  a  high  tree,  brought  his  gun 
up  to  his  shoulder;  when  the  raccoon 
perceiving  it,  raised  his  paw  up  for  a 
parley,  "I  beg  your  pardon,  mister," 
said  the  raccoon,  very  politely;  "but 
may  I  ask  you  if  your  name  is  Scott?"— 
"yes,"  replied  the  captain.  "Martin 
Scott?"  continued  the  raccoon.  "Yes," 
replied  the  captain.  "Capt.  Martin 
Scott?"  still  continued  the  animal.  "Yes," 
replied  the  captain,  "Capt,  Martin 
Scott."  "Oh!  then,"  says  the  animal,  "I 
may  Just  as  well  oome  down,  for  I'm  a 
gone  'coon."  '  " 

This  puts  Scott  one  year  ahead  of 
Crockett  as  the  hero  of  the  coon  story, 
so  far  as  the  records  go. 

ALBERT  MATTHEWS. 
Boston,  Feb.  II.  1912. 

WOMAN'S  FIELD 
IN  THE  DRAMA 

Miss  Rachel  Crothers,  author  of  "The 
Herfords,"  addressed  a  large  meeting 
of  the  Drama  League  of  Boston,  yes-  ! 
terday    afternoon    at    the  Plymouth 
Theatre.  \>>  • 

"Woman's  field  in  the  development  of 
American  drama  Is  a  very  large  one," 
said  Miss  Crothers,  "for  women  are 
the  prevailing  element  in  theatre  audi- 
ences. Not  only  is  their  personal  in- 
fluence, for  or  against  a  play,  very 
large,  but  they  In  turn  are  left  with 
the  Important  duty  of  deciding  what 
plays  their  children  shall  see,  and  in 
many  cases  they  make  the  selection 
for  their  husbands." 

In  order  to  become  better  able  to  pass  J 
Judgment  on  the  worth  of  plays,  Miss  I 
Crothers  urged  tho  reading  of  every- ' 
Viing  good  In  ancient  and  modern  f 
drama,  while  she  especially  recom- 
mended Brander  Matthews's  "The 
Study  of  the  Drama,"  as  a  valuable 


at  the  Bijou  Theatre,  Boston.  April  19, 

1883.    The  sub-title  of  the  operetta  was  and  comprehensive  text-book' 

"Capital  vs.  Labor."    There  were  well  "Beware  of  the  play  which  is  reck 

known  comedians  and  singers  in  the  oned  as  having  a  high  literary  value  ' 


company:  Messrs.  Temple,  Fessenden, 
Kaminerlee,  Brocoltnl,  Pepper,  Janet 
Edmondson,  Sylvia  Gerrlsh,  Hattle  De- 
laro,  Edith  and  Ida  Abell.  Miss  Ger- 
trude Franklin,  now  Mme.  Salisbury, 
took  the  leading  female  part,  Polly 
Chromo,  Henry  E.  Dlxey  was  'the  Si- 
lent Partner.  William  Crank.  He  spoke 
not  a  word  In  the  first  act  but  was 
voluble  !n  the  second.  The  libretto  waa 
published  by  Collier  &'  Rice. 
The  piece  was  an  amusing  satire  In 


•he  continued,  for  no  matter  how 
many  admirable  qualities  it  may 
possess,  its  true  worth  has  not  been 
tested  until  It  has  been  acted  In  a  thea- 
tre before  an  audience. 

"And  above  all,  let  not  mothers  be 
afraid  to  permit  their  daughters  to  see 
plays  with  a  strong  purpose,  plays  that 
reveal  evils  which  are  nearer  to  our 
door  than  we  perhaps  realize,  such 
plays  as  'The  Easiest  Way'  and  the 
three  remarkable  plays  by  Brieux.  It 


1883  and  the  conditions  satirized  are  18  not  tIlls  phase  of  tho  drama  that 
found  today.    It  opened  with  a  chorus    w,u  &°  harm  to   the  imagination  of 

young  girls,  but  rather  the  light  plays 


of  workmen  and  work-girls: 


There  Is  no  firm  of  which  we  know 
That  can  compare  with  Pounce  «•  Co 
Whene'er  we  will  we  take  bur  ease 
And  only  labor  when  we  please 


In  which  immorality  is  made  to  ap- 
pear easy  and  attractive." 

Miss  Crothers  also  expressed  the  wish 
that  there  might  be  in  Boston  a  special 
„f'  iL  £1  ™    a.  t,hat'    was    ^tre,  of  medium  size,  with  prices  a 

Hod  ?o  reason  wftr?nlm  e"TOP0Unce    "">•    be,ow    the    avera*e'  wh*re 
L  m        ^r,=«.lLI  *  'TL  We  BtaSe  settings  would  merely  be  ade- 

,ulltr^t  ^"fhltt     '  ed-hem  ln    "Uate  and  where  a11  the  Pecuniary  re- 

tho  most  aesthetic  manner.    We  have,  sources  would  be  devoted  to  the  pro- 
given  you  instruction  In  Frenoh,  Qer-  Cueing  of  the  very  best  plays  and  the 
man  and  the  philosophy  of  Kant;  v0u  |  Setting  together  of  an  excellent  corn- 
have    teachers    for    singing,    for   'ilisiWny  of  players  to  act  them, 
piano,    for   harmony."    These  working 
people  were  paid  salaries,  for  the  term! 
"wages"  grated  ha.-shly  on  yictr  ears.' 


'TOSCA'  AT  THE 
OPERAHOUSE 

Mme.  Marcel  Original,  Interest- 
ing and  Effective  on  Her 
First  Appearance. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON   OPERA   HOUSE— Puccini's 

"Tosca."  Mr.  Welngartner  conducted. 

Florla  Tosea  Mme.  Marcel 

Un  Paatore  Miss  De-Oouroy 


.Mr.  Zenatellb 
.'..Mr.  Marcoux 
........Mr.  81111 

.  .  Mr.  Tavecchla 
Mr.  Olucconc 


Mario  Cavaradossl. 
Barone  Scarpla... 
Cesare  Angelottl.. 
II  Gagrestano  

Spoletta  , 

Sclarrone  Mr.  Pulclnl 

Un  Carcerlere  Mr.  Olshansky 

Mme.  Lucille  Marcel  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance In  this  country  as  a  singer  in 
opera,  and  Mr.  Marcoux  took  the  part 
of  Scarpla  for  the  first  time  at  this  opera 
house.  The  performance  was  still  more 
interesting  by  reason  of  the  presence  of 
Mr.  Welngartner  as  conductor. 

The  statement  has  been  made  that  Mr. 
Welngartner  was  the  first  to  introduce 
the  operas  of  Puccini  ln  Vienna.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  Puccini's  "La  Boheme" 
was  performed  in  Vienna  at  the  Theatre 
un  der  Wlen,  on  Oct  B,  1S97.  Puccini 
himself  was  there  and  the  two  chief 
singers   were    Mme.    Savllle    and  Mr. 

I  Naval.  Mr.  Welngartner  did  not  go  to 
Vienna  as  an  operatic  conductor  until 

1 1908. 

But  Mr.  Welngartner,  like  the  late 
Felix  Mottl,  is  a  musician  of  catholic 
taste;  he  has  long  been  known  for  his 
devotion  to  Berlioz;  it  Is  not  surprising 
that  he  should  recognize  the  merits  of 
old  and  modern  Italian  operas  and  con- 
duct these  works  and  those  of  French- 
men with  the  care  and  -In  the  spirit 
shown  by  him  toward  the  operas  of 
Germans  and  Austrlans.  Because  an 
opera  comes  from  Italy  or  France  he 
does  not  conduct  it  with  his  left  hand. 

The  performance  of  "Tosca"  last 
night  was  unusually  brilliant,  one  that 
naturally  aroused  the  audience  to  en- 
thusiasm. 

Mme.  Marcel,  who  first  won  a 
European  reputation  by  her  Impersona- 
tion of  Elektra  at  the  Court  Opera 
House  in  Vienna,  has  a  voice  of  beau- 
tiful quality  and  Its  strength  is  suffi- 
cient for  all  legitimate  dramatlo  pur- 
poses. Her  tones  are  full,  rich  and 
even.  She  has  been  well  taught,  and 
her  own  musical  Intelligence  was  evi- 
dent in  all  that  she  did,  whether  It 
were  ln  the  lighter  moments  of  the 
first  act,  or  In  the  melodramatic  scene 
with  Scarpla.  She  did  not  sacrifice  the 
melodic  line  or  ignore  the  essential  prin- 
ciples of  song  for  the  sake  of  dramatic 
emphasis.  On  the  other  hand  she  was 
constantly  expressive  ln  song. 

While  she  Is  not  an  actress  of  an  In- 
tensely passionate  nature,  while  she  did 
not  last  night  rise  to  any  tragic  height, 
she  had  a  definite  idea  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  Tosca  and  presented  it  unmis-l 
takably.  There  are  sopranos  who  play 
the  first  act  in  soubrette  fashion  and 
suddenly  become  conventionally  melo- 
dramatic. There  are  others  who  are 
Incongruously  melodramatic  ln  the  first 
scene  with  Cavaradossl.  Mme.  Mar- 
cel at  once  struck  the  note  of  deep 
love  for  the  painter.  She  was  wounded 
to  the  qu)ck  when  she  thought  him  un- 
faithful; but  she  did  not  rant,  nor  did 
she  behave  like  a  spoiled  child.  Her 
Florla  was  a  woman  of  the  higher 
sort,  not  merely  an  applauded  singer 
who  fancied  Cavaradpssl.  She  was  af- 
fectionate, demonstrative  in  her  affec- 
tion. Nor  when  Scarpla  aroused  her 
Jealousy  did  she  show  herself  a  virago. 

In  the  second  act  her  facial  expres- 
sion was  often  eloquent.  Witness  the 
joy  with  which  she  saw  ln  the  knife  the 
savior  of  her  honor  and  the  avenger  of 
her  tortured  lover.  There  was  no  shud- 
dering, no  repugnance.  Tho  deed  was 
to  be  done.  She  gloried  ln  it.  And 
this  touch  was  only  one  of  many  that 
made  her  Impersonation  original,  inter- 
esting, effective. 

Mr.  Marcoux  gave  a  sharply  defined 
portrayal  of  Scarpla.  It  was  appro- 
priately melodramatic,  for  Puccini's 
Scarpla  Is  a  bug-a-boo,  not  to  be  played 
as  the  French  actors  play  the  part  ln 
Sardou's  drama.  The  Scarpla  of  Mr. 
Marcoux  was  a  sinister  figure,  that  of  a 
libertine  with  a  strong  streak  of  sadism 
ln  his  nature.  His  face  was  marked 
with  vlclousness  of  thought  and  life.  It 
was  not  easy  to  say  whether  he  en- 
joyed more  heartily  the  physical  agony 
of  Cavaradossl  or  the  mental  anguish 
of  Florla. 

The  fiendish  callousness  of  the  chief 
of  police,  his  open  delight  in  cruelty,  his 
Insatiate  lust,  were  indicated  not  only 
in  overt  act  but  with  a  subtlety  of  sug- 
gestion that  was  the  more  appalling. 
The  hypocrisy  of  the  scoundrel,  a  hy- 
pocrisy incredible  to  those  unacquainted 
with  the  dismal  history  of  Italian  tyr- 
tany  in  former  years,  was  also  finely 
indicated.  Inflections  of  voice,  facial 
play,  gestures,  attitudes— these  combined 
in  compelling  portraiture,  one  of  the 


acted  the  part  romantically,  with  a  fine 
differentiation  In  sentiment  and  emotion. 
Never  has  his  voice  been  freer,  nv.io 

expressive,  more  effective. 

The  minor  j  arts  were  well  taken,  and 
the  chorus  was  unusually  Impressive  In 

the  church  scene. 

Mr.  Welngartner  gave  an  admlrahly 
balanced  and  eloquent  reading  of  the! 
score.  As  before,  he  gave  tho  singer"  ' 
full  opportunity.  As  before,  the  stream 
of  orchestral  speech  was  continuous,  and 
an  encrosslng  and  Illuminating  com- 
mentary on  tho  action.  Details  were 
neither  slurred  nor  made  too  Important. 
Nor  did  tumultuous  pension  become  a 
whirlwind  beyond  control. 

The  brilliance  of  the  performance  was 
quickly  realized  by  the  audience,  and 
singers  and  conductor  were  recalled 
again  and  again. 

The  opera  on  Friday  night  will  be 
|  Gounod's  "Faust"  Tho  singers  will  be 
I  Mmes.  Marcel,  d'Ollgo,  Leveronl  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello,  Marcoux,  Rlddez  and 
Barreau.  Mr.  Welngartner  will  conduct. 
Mr.  Marcoux  will  make  his  last  appear- 
ance this  season,  a  fact  that  will  be 
deeply  regretted  by  all. 

MAGGIE  TEYTE 
GIVES  RECITAL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  of  the  Opera 
Comique,  Paris,  and  the  Chicago  Opera 
House,  gave  a  recital  yesterday  after- 
noon ln  Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Charles  Wark 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
jas  follows:  Debussy,  "De  Greve,"  "Clair 
de  Lune,"  "La  Chevelure."  "De  Solr"; 
Duparc,  "Extase";  Hue,  "L'Ane  Blanc"; 
Hahn,  "Les  Fontaines";  Duparc,  "Le 
Manolr  de  Rosamonde";  Debussy,  Air 
D'Azael,  "L'Enfant  Prodlgue";  "C'Est 
l  Extase  Langoureuse,"  "II  Pleure  Dans 
Mon  Coeur,"  "L'Ombre  des  Arbres," 
"Fantoches";  Aquarelle  No.  1,  "Green." 

Miss  Teyte  was  heard  here  for  the 
first  time.  Her  program  was  one  ot 
unusual  interest,  especially  to  the  older 
band  of  "Pelleastres"  and  the  rising 
young  Debussyltes.  The  "Prose  Ly- 
rlques"  from  which  "De  Greve"  and 
"De  Solr"  were  taken  are  not  so  fa- 
miliar here  as  the  earlier  songs  that 
show  the  influence  of  Gounod  and  Mas- 
senet, or  even  one  or  two  of  the  finer 
and  more  characteristic  "Arlettes."  The 
text  of  "Prose  Lyriques,"  written  by 
Debussy,  shows  that  he  was  affected  ln 
his  choice  of  verbal  expression  by  his 
friend  Mallarme;  yet  there  Is  a  lightness 
of  humor,  witness  the  description  of  a 
railway  Sunday  in  "De  Soir,"  that  was 
foreign  to  Mallarme's  muse. 
When  Debussy  wrote  the  muslo  for 
|  these  prose  poems  he  was  already  at 
work  on  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  but 
there  Is  a  difference  ln  the  musical 
idiom.  That  of  "De  Greve"  Is  more 
pictorial,  less  subtle  in  suggestion,  more 
outwardly  striking;  and  some  might 
find  more  of  the  sea  in  it  than  in  the 
elaborate  "La  Mer"  for  orchestra  which 
did  not  appear  till  10  years  afterward. 
"De  Greve"  and  "De  Soir"  are  among 
the  most  lamglnative  vocal  composi- 
tions of  Debussy,  to  be  classed  with 
the  "Chansons  de  Bllitls"  and  two  oi 
three  of  the  "Arlettes."  Debussy's  "Clair 
do  Lune"  Is  not  so  poetical  as  that  ot 
Faure's,  nor  has  It  the  same  Watteau 
atmosphere.  It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear 
again  the  "Arlettes,"  though  the  first 
version  of  "L'ombro  des  Arbres"  Is 
preferable  to  the  second,  nor  was  the 
lingers  so  successful  ln  the  Interpre- 
tation of  them  as  ln  that  of  preceding 
songs  by  Debussy. 

Duparo  and  Others. 
It  is  a  pity  that  Duparc  \n  not  better 
known  here  by  his  songs.  'L'lnvltatlon 
au  Voyage,"  "Phidyle."  "Chanson 
Trlste"  have  been  heard  here,  and  "Le 
Manolr  de  Rosamonde'-  has  been  sung 
ln  a  quasi-private  concert,  but  Duparc 
has  written  others  that  should  be 
known.  "Extase"  and  "Le  Manoir  de 
Rosamonde"  were  composed  and  sung 
when  Debussy  was  a  lad,  and  how  origi- 
nal, spontaneous  they  seem  today;  how 
poetical  the  former  ln  Its  exquisite  ten- 
jderaess,  how  imaginative  the  latter  In 

Its  blend  of  fantastical  romanticism  and 
savage  passion,  a  dramatic  cantata  ln 
miniature!  Hue's  song  has  elegance  of 
expression  and  there  is  the  finish  that 
distinguishes  his  work,  but  the  Impres- 
sion made  by  it  is  fleeting.  Halm's 
"Fontaines"  has  more  character  than 
the  songs  that  have  made  him  popular,  I 
more  character  and  less  true  sponto- 
neity. 

Miss  Teyte  repeated  "Fantoches"  and 
added  to  the  program  songs  ln  English 
and  in  French.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  sho  ended  with  a  foolish  ditty  In  , 
English  that  might  have  been  sung  by  ! 
a  music  hall  favorite  refusing  to  oblige  ' 
the  "ladles  and  geMlemen." 
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Tho  Singer  Herself. 

F  The  vol.  e  of  M1m  TeyU  Is  not  In  Itself 
(venations;  or  one  of  ar.y  striking  qual- 
Ity.  It  Is  Inclined  to  be  ready.  Perhaps 
Vtio  voice  now  shows  the  results  of  the 
•pe ratio  work  this  season.  It  was  fre- 
quently dry.  and  at  times  It  had  an 
edge,  especially  In  forte  passages.  This 
was  observed  toward  the  close  of  the 
goncert  rather  than  at  the  beginning, 
■or  the  first  two  frroups  gave  the  greater 
pleasure.  Miss  Teyte  employed  her  voice 
iwlth  much  skill,  and  without  reference 
to  the  Interpretation  gave  pleasure  by 
the  display  of  vocal  art 

Her  Interpretation  was  often  delight- 
ful. She  gave  full  meaning  to  "De 
<?reve"  and  "De  Solr/;  brought  out  the 
detail  without  undue  emphasis,  did  not 
take  the  text  or  music  too  seriously  or 
turn  the  fantastical  and  the  lyric  Into 
the  epic  In  these  songs,  as  In  others 
later  In  the  recital,  It  was  as  though 
si-.e  remembered  the  saying  of  Sainte- 
Beuvo.  who  said  that  It  was  necessary 
to  show  In  his  treatment  of  art  "a  faint 
and  Indispensable  smile"  unless  he 
wished  to  be  no  longer  French. 

"Le  Chevelure"  was  admirably  sung. 
Miss  Teyte's  delivery  of  the  words  at 
the  beginning,  "II  m'a  dlt,"  was  mas- 
terly In  its  awakening  of  anticipation, 
as  was  her  recitation  of  the  woman's 
•motion  after  the  lover's  narration  of 
his  dream;  nor  did  she  make  the  mis- 
take of  confounding:  the  passion  of  the 
one  hearing  with  that  of  the  narrator. 
In  this  song.  In  "Extase"  and  in  "Le 
Manolr  de  Rosarnonde,"  she  revealed 

[  herself  as  an  interpreter  of  rare  abil- 
,  Ity,   with  subtlety  of  expression  and 
frank   emotion    equally   at   her  com- 
mand. 

She  was  less  successful  in  Debussy's  i 
j|Artettes"     with     the     exception  of 
'Green,"  which  is  now  known  as  "Aqua- 
relle No.  1,"  whereas  It  was  orlglnallv 
only  the  fifth  of  the  "Arlettes."   "C'est  ! 
1'Extase  langoureuse"  lacked  the  very  j 
quality  of  the  title.   It  was  too  hurried,  j 
too  agitated  from  the  start    Nor  was 
there    the    hopeless    melancholy  that 
should  drip  like  the  raindrops  In  "II 
pleure  dans  mon  coeur";  nor  did  she  , 
catch   the   full   poetic   significance   of  I 
"L'ombre  des  arbres." 

In  other  words.  Interesting  as  was  her 
Interpretation  of  these  "Arlettes,"  it ' 
was  not  so  engrossing  .and  remarkable 
as  that  of  preceding  songs  that  have < 
been  mentioned.  The  singer's  engaging 
personality  and  graceful  and  modest 
bearing  had  not  a  little  to  do  with  the 
reneral  effect.  Mr.  Wark  played  the 
accompaniments  with  marked  .taste.  A 
large  audience  applauded  warmly. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
extraordinary  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags:  . 

Must  I  sign  my  name  Just  to  Inquire 
whether  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  re- 
ceived a  beagling  horn  for  a  Christmas 
present?  Not  a  word  since  that  early 
December  notice  of  his  longing  for  such 
a  naive  article  has  been  printed  about 
Mr.  Johnson's  Christmas  gifts.  I  sym- 
pathized with  such  an  unusual  wish  and 
had  I  known  where  such  a  horn  could 
have  been  purchased  (or  stolen)  Mr. 
Johnson  would  have  received  It. 

The  safety-pin  is  a  different  matter, 
but  I  have  known  fearsome  things 
averted  by  the  use  of  a  shingle  nail 
thrust  as  a  skewer  through,  button-hole 
and  material.  This  was  on  Orr's  Island) 
where  a  gold  safety  pin  was  never  heard 
of,  or  not  in  the  good  old  days.  The 
summer  boarder  (cuss  him!)  has  "spoiled 
all  that." 

HENRI  SNURFER,  JR.  (t> 
Boston,  Feb.  12,  1912. 


that  he  was  seen  last  month  driving  n 
meat  cart  between  Hyannls  and  Clam- 
per! has  not  been  substantiated  Nor 

do  we  credit  the  report  that  having 
bought  false  whiskers  In  Hamilton  place 
he  Is  now  studying  social  conditions  tu 
Lawrence,  disguised  as  a  rising  young 

anarchist. 


Where  Is  Mr.  Johnson? 
etrange  la  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  in 
his    mar-nera   and    mysterious    In  his 
movements.     The   last   time   that  we 
heard  from  him— the  letter  was  undated 
,  and  no  address  was  given  for  an  answer 
j— he  complained  tragically,  not  whin- 
Jlngly,  not  bitterly,  about  the  lack  of 
I  confidence  shown  by  his  printer:— henoe 
'tl.3   delay   in    the   publication   of  his 
colossal  work  "Man  as  a  Political  and 
Social  Beast"  (elephant  folio;  sold  only 
by  subscription).    In  this  note  Mr.  John- 
son said;  "Every  week  I  receive  letters 
from  scientific  societies  in  Europe  ask- 
ing why  they  have  not  received  even 
the  first  section  of  the  first  volume.  Mr. 
Balfour's  letter  showed  temper.    Dr.  J. 
G.  Frazer  wrote:   'I  dare  not  send  the 
!  final  volumes  of  my  "Golden  Bough"  to 
i  press  until  I  see  what  you  have  to  say 
about  ancestor  worship  in  Boston  and 
Whether  deed  ancestors  are  regarded 
there  as  mischievous  beings,  as  they— 
the  ovakuru— are  among  the  Damaras 
tor  Herero  of  Damaraland  in  southwestern 
lea.    I  also  wish  to  know  whether 
ire  scattered  in  summer  on  Cape 
•>  rain  charm."  I  fear  that  unless 
,  grossly  commercial  per- 
more  money  In  advance, 
nces  for  the  Nobel  prize 
ixt  two  or  three  years  are 
tter  was  left  at  The  Her- 
it  New  Tear's  day. 

Johnson?    The  rumor 


Lines  and  Curves. 

Mr.  Solomon  J.  Solomon,  R.  A.  thinks 
the  prevailing  fashion  for  women,  the 
absence  of  proper  fulness  in  skirts.  Is 
ungraceful,  ugly.  The  lines  should 
never  fall  In  toward  the  feet.  "One, 
oannot  imagine  a  woman  looking  state- 
ly with  a  tight  skirt  clinging  to  the 
ankles.  It  Interferes  with  fne  grace  of! 
her  carriage  and  movement,  and  some- 
how gives  her  no  foundation,  no  base." 
Nor  does  Mr.  Solomon  say  anything 
about  the  size  of  the  feet  with  relation 
to  firmness  of  base.  Tet  one  of  his  fam- 
ily, the  Solomon  of  the  rapturous  song, 
exclaimed:  "How  beautiful  are  thy  feet 
with  shoes,  O  Prlnc^s's  daughter!"  Mr. 
Solomon,  R.  A.,  refers  to  the  women 
drawn  by  Du  Maurler  for  Punch.  "The 
lines  that  Du  Maurler  gave  I  always 
look  upon  as  the  most  stately  expression 
of  female  dress.  Tou  can  see  the  out- 
line of  the  figure  quite  enough  beneath 
It.  It  enhanced  rather  than  destroyed 
the  beauty  of  the  form."  But  Is  It 
necessary  that  all  women  should  be 
stately,  that  they  should  move  as 
though  drawn  on  castors.  Then  Indeed 
would  the  world  be  stiff  and  formal. 


Two  Tiresome  Modela. 

Not  long  ago  "M.  O.  K."  wrote  to  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  In  answer  to  the  crit- 
icism made  by  men  on  the  figures  of 
women.  Perhaps  she  was  moved  to  do 
this  by  an  editorial  paragraph  whloh  be- 
gan: "Is  it  not  on  odd  thing  that  men 
should  not  only  have  been  the  world's 
best  warriors,  politicians,  poets,  musi- 
cians, painters  and  thinkers,  but  also 
Its  best  dressmakers,  ladles'  hat  de- 
signers and  cooks?" 

"M.  O.  K."  wrote  entertainingly.  "We 
are  told  that  our  figures  are  not  as  good 
as  that  of  Venus  de  Mllo.  The  com- 
plaint comes  from  artists  who  cannot 
find  models.  And  the  greater  number 
of  us  who  believe  all  we  are  told  are 
suitably  grieved.  Those  of  us,  on  the 
other  hand— a  small  few— who  do  not, 
and  who  further  have  no  particular  de- 
sire to,  achieve  the  Mllo  figure  are  quite 
satisfied  with  ourselves  as  we  are.  The 
proportions  of  the  Venus  would  be  as 
difficult  to  acquire  and  retain  as  the 
smile  of  Monna  Lisa,  and  about  as  bur- 
densome. La  Gioconda  must  have  irri- 
tated a  good  many  people  in  her  time 
by  her  highly  Intelligent  smile,  and  the 
lady  who  acted  as  model  for  the  gem  of 
the  Louvre  must  have  had  a  constant 
fear  of  growing  adipose." 


melodic    treatment    anfl    shArpiy  'con- 
trasted  moods,   the  jdayera  were  vol 
matched.     Mr.    Schroeder  pla>. 
breadth     and     beauty     of  ton. 
emotional     expressiveness,    while  Mr 
Fischer's  touch  was  agreenMc.  >.N  , 
ecution    fluent    and    his  iiiterpretAtlor 
I  musielanly. 

A.  pleasant  land,  "not  fenced  with  drab 
stucco,  like  Tyburnla  0r  Jtolstravla:  not 
guarded  by  a  hu^-e  standing  army  of  foot- 
men: not  echolni;  with  noble  chariots:  not 
roplete  with  polite  chintz  drawlng-i  ouins 
and  neat  tea-tables;  a  land  over  which 
lumps  «n  endless  log,  occasioned  by  much 
tobacco;  a  land  of  cTiumbern,  bllllard- 
rooms,  supper-rnoms.  oysters;  ft  land  of' 
song;  a  land  where  aoda  water  flows  freoly 
In  the  morning;  a  land  of  tin-dish  covers 
from  taverns,  and  frothing  porter;  a  land 
of  lotos-eating  (with  lots  of  cayenne  pep- 
per), of  pulls  on  tho  -Mver,  of  delicious 
readliiK  of  novels,  magazines,  and  saunleT- 
mgs  In  many  studios;  a  land  where  men 
call  each  other  by  their  Christian  names: 
where  most  are  poor,  where  almost  all  are 
young,  and  where,  if  a  few  oldsters  do  en- 
ter. It  Is  because  they  have  preserved  more 
tenderly  and  carefully  than  other  folks 
their  youthful  splrltti,  a-nd  the  delightful 
capacity  to  be  Idle.  I  have  lost  my  wa>- 
to  Bohemia  now.  but  tl  Is  certa.n  that 
Praguo  Is  the  niost  picturesque  city  in  the 
world.  ■    .  s 

Bohemian,  Not  Czech. 

This  Is  perhaps  the  passage  that  Fran- 
cis Count  Luetzow  objected  to  when  he 
said  at  Harvard  that  Thackeray  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  modern  use-  of  the 
word  "Bohemian"  in  the  English  lan- 
guage "to  denote  the  popular  concep- 
i  tion  of  free  living."  Thackeray  used  the 
,  word  before  he  wrote  the  fifth  chapter 
!  of  "The  Adventures  of  Philip  on  Hia 
Way  Through  the  World."  He  described 
one  o.f  his  characters  as  of  a  wild,  rov- 
ing nature,  inherited  from  father  and 
mother,  "who  were  both  Bohemians, 
by  taste  and  circumstances";  but  the 
reference  was  probably  to  gypsies.  It 
may  here  be  said  that  Count  Luetzow 
objects  to  coupling  gypsies  with  the 
people  of  his  country.  When  the  gyp- 
sies appeared  in  Europe  In  the  16th 
century,  they  were  thought  to  come 
from  Bohemia  or  to  enter  the  west 
through  that  country.  "Bohemian"  for 
gypsy,  was  known  In  English  literature 
as  far  back  as  1696.  It  occurs  In  Scott's 
"Quentln  Durward."  And  later  the  Bo- 
hemian came  to  mean  a  gypsy  of  so- 
ciety, an  artist,  literary  man  or  actor, 
i  who  led  an  irregular  life  and  despised 
the  conventionaJlties.  '  There  was  no 
reference  to  morals,  necessarily.  Tho 
Westminster  Review  gave  an  excellent 
definition:  "An  artist  or  litterateur,  who, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  secedes 
from  conventionality  in  life  and  in  act." 


Are  Males  Self-Satisfied? 

The  writer  then  attacked  the  "unsym- 
metrical  critics."  "A  man  owes  as 
much  to  his  tailor  as  a  woman  to  her 
dressmaker.  We  have  just  as  much 
right  to  set  them  criterlons  of  beauty, 
and  to  demand  that  they  shall  model 
themselves  on  the  Belvedere  Apollo. 
|  •  •  •'  But  the  mere  man,  be  he  as  adi- 
pose as  an  alderman,  or  as  attenuated 
as  the  fasting  rriah.  Is  far  more  likely  to 
be  satisfied  with  himself  than  the  most 
beautiful  of  women.  •  *  *  There  Is  a 
smugness  and  a  self-satisfaction  about  a 
narrow-chested,  plain-looking  and  un- 
dersized man  that  has  no  replica 
amongst  unprepossessing  women.  Hith- 
erto we  have  been  so  busy  improving 
ourselves  that  we  have  taken  our  men- 
kind  at  their  own  valuation;  but  this 
cannot  last." 

Reading  this,  we  remembered  Mr. 
George  Moore  at  Mr.  Gill's  dinner  in 
Dublin.  "To  pass  the  time  away  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  how  it  was  that  women 
could  take  any  faint  interest  in  men. 
Every  kind  seemed  present:  Men  with 
bellies  and  without,  men  with'  hair  on 
their  heads,  bald  men,  short-legged 
men  and  long-legged  men;  but  looking 
up  and  down  the  long  tables,  I  could 
not  find  one  that  might  Inspire  passion 
in  a  woman;  no  one  even  looked  as  If 
he  would  like  to  do  such  a  thing.  And 
with  this  sad  thought  in  my  head,  I 
sought  for  my  chair." 

SCHROEDER  AND  FISCHER 
ARE  HEARD  IN  RECITAL  j 

'Cellist  and  Pianist  Appear  at  Stein- 
ert  Hall.  \*sAP* 

Alwin    Schroeder.    'cellist,    and  Kurt 
Fischer,   pianist,   gave   a   recital  last 
evening  In  Steinert  Hall.    The  program 
was  as  follows:    Rachmaninoff,  Sonata 
for  'cello  and  piano,  op.  19:  Schubert, 
Impromptu,  G  major;  Beethoven,  S2  Va- 
riations,  C  minor,  Mr.  Fischer;  Bach, 
Prelude.  G  major'  Courante,  G  majbr, 
Sarabande,   C  minor,   Gigue,   C  major, 
|  Mr.  Schroeder;  Liszt  Sonette  de  Petrar- 
ca,  No.  123;  Ravel,  Jeux  d'Eau;  Rubin- 
'  stein-Scloti,  Lesginka  (Caucasian  Dance), 
j  Mr  Fischer;  Faure.  Elegie,  op.  24;  Hot- . 
Iter,     Bagatelle     (Hymne);  Cossman, 
;  Tarantelle,  Mr.  Schroeder.    The  accom-  j 
I  panist  was  Randolph  Nagel. 

In  Rachmaninoff's  Sonata,  a  work 
markedly  charactertistic  of.  the  com- 
aoy.         d  distinguished  by  richness  jn| 


An  Optimistic  View. 

The  English  took  the  word  from  the 
French.  "Boheme,"  the  country  and 
the  man,  was  used  long  before  Murger 
wrote  and  lived  his  famous  romance. 
Saint-Simon  knew  it;  Mrne.  de  Sevlgne 
did  not  disdain  to  write  it;  but  it  dis- 
appeared from  French  literature  until 
Balzac  revived  It.  To  be  sure  It  Is  in 
Leroux's  "Dictlona-ire  •  Comique,"  the 
edition  of  1752;  but  with  the  meaning  of 
living  like  a  gypsy,  a  man  without  any 
fixed  home.  Balzac's  definition  was  this: 
"Bohemia  is  composed  of  young  per- 
sons, all  over  20  years  of  age,  but  less 
than  30,  all  men  of  genius  each  in  his 
way,  as  yet  little  known,  but  who  will 
make  themselves  known  and  then  be 
most  distinguished.  All  sorts  of  abilities 
and  talent  are  represented.  The  word 
'boheme'  tells  you  the  whole  story. 
The  bohemian  has  nothing  and  lives  on 
what  he  has."  Thus  was  Balzac  op- 
timistic. Compare  Murger's  given  defi- 
nition, and  he,  unlike  Balzac,  was  a 
bohemian:  "Bohemia  is  a  period  In  art- 
istic life;  it  is  the  preface  to  the  Acad- 
emy, the  hospital,  or  the  morgue." 

Dismal  Alfred. 
An  equally  dismal  definition  is  that  of 
Alfred  Delvaii,  who  knew  of  what  he 
wrote.:  "Bohemia:  a  state  of  chrysalis 
t-in  the  slang  of  artists  and  literary  men 
arrived  at  the  state  of  butterflies;  purga- 
tory paved  with  debtors,  while  one  looks 
forward  to  the  paradise  of  wealth,  and  a 
seat,,  in  the  ("Miamber  of  Deputies;  the 
vestibule  of  honors,  glory  and  a  million, 
in  which  sleep-  often  forever— a  crowd 
of  young  persons  too  lazy  or  too  dis- 
couraged to  force  open  the  door  of  the i 
temple," 

And  again:  •■Bohemian:  A  lazy  fel- 
low, who  wens  out  his  Mfbatsleeves,  his 
!  time  and  his  wit  on  the  tables  of  cafes 
frequented  by  the  literary  and  in  resorts 
of  chatterers,  believing  in  the  eternity 
of  youth,  beauty  and  credit;  "Who  awakes  ( 
one  fine  morning  a  consumptive  in  the 
hospital  or  a  crook  In  the  jail.'' 

Outside  of  Paris. 
Balzac  insisted  that  Bohemia  existed 
and  could  exist   only  in  Paris.  There 
have  been  brave  attempts  at  dwelling 
in  Bohemia  both  in  London  and  In  New 
York.    Thackeray  and  Mortimer  Collins 
loved   the  Bohemia  of  their  younger 
days.   The  Bohemians  in  New  Tork  mo  I 
at  Pfaff's.    They  wrote  for  the  Satur 
dry  Press,   for  daily  newspapers,  '  for 
Vanity  Fair,  which  was  killed  by  tlx 
civil  war.    Fitz  James  O'Brien  In  his; 
wild  story.  "The  Bohemian,"  described 
a  man  with  whom  ho  had  undoubtedly 
drank:  a  man  with  pale,  unshaven  face, 
old,  shapeless   boots,   shabby  Kossuth 
hat,   overcoat    shlniug  with  long  wear 
under  which  no  other  coat  lurked.  "I 
am  cleveif1  learned,  witty  and  tolerably  | 
good  lookin-     said  Bran";  "I  can  write 


I  >n  t  want  a  profession.  I 
could  miik'  plenty  of  money  if  I  chose 
to  win  k,  t  1  don't  choose  to  work.  I 
will  never  work.  I  ha\e  a  contempt  for 
labor."  (  f 

Needless  Vexation. 
And  why  should  Count  Luetzow  ba 
sorely  vexed  because  gypsies  and  the 
unconventional  are  known  after  the 
name  of  his  fellow  countrymen?  Would 
he  In  chauvinistic  spirit  prohibit  per- 
formances of  "The  Bohemian  Girl"  and 
"Iai  Bohemn"?  Would  he  have  the 
tales  of  Pushkin  and  Marcel  Schwob 
burned  in  a  public  square?  The  man 
that  in  his  youth  has  not  sojourned  in 
Bohemia  is  to  be  pitied.  What  if  the 
gypsies  passed  through  Bohemia  on 
their  way  from  India?  Who  has  not 
wished  at  times  to  go  agypsing  like 
the  Oxford  student  of  years  ago?  Who 
has  not  wondered  at  Harry  Richmond's 
Indifference  toward  the  gypsy  girl?  Who 
would  not  now  gladly  sit  down  with 
Mr.  Jasper  Petulengro  and  reason  con- 
cerning life  and  death?  "There's  night 
and  day,  brother,  both  sweet  things; 
sun,  moon,  and  stars,  •  brother,  all  sweet 
things;  there's  likewise  a  wind  on  the 
heath.  Life  Is  very  swiset,  brother; 
who  would  wish  to  die."  But  the  city 
claims  the  most  of  us,  and  little  wind 
comes  into  the  windows  of  our  burgess 
warrens. 

Count  Luetzow  should  not  take  the 
matter  so  seriously.  Koerner  once 
wrote  a  famous  fighting  song,  and  von 
Weber  put  a  sturdy  tune  to  it  The 
choir  will  now  sing  "Luetzow's  Wild 
Chase." 

NORDICA  AT 
BOSTON  OPERA 

Sy  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Wagner's 
"Tristan  und  Isolde.'-    Mr.  Welngartner 

conductor. 

Trhrtan.  .  i  it  „:JL;..> . .  Mr.  Crlus 

Koenis  Marke  Mr.  Lankowl 

Isolde  Mme.  .>'or,lica 

ffurwenal  Mr.  Gorltz 

Merot  Mr.  Kaplick 

Braneaene.  .  ....Mme.  Gervllle-Reae'ne 

Ein  Hlrt    Mr.  Diaz 

Stimme  <les  Seemanns  Mr.  Diaz 

1  Der  Steuermann  Mr:  .Silli 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
filled  the  Opera  House  to  overflowing. 
The  audience,  was  deeply  interested  and 
warmly  appreciative. 

Mme,  Nordica  sang  in  the  wonderful 
love  duet  with  fine  appreciation  of  its 
many  beauties  and  with  a  display  of  the 
true  vocal  art  that  is,  now  ignored  or 
flouted  at  Bayreuth  and  in.  other  Ger- 
man cities  where  false  traditions,  the 
traditions  of  Mme.  Cosima  and  her  son. 
are  respected,  Is  recognized  elsewhere  as 
Indispensable  to  the  interpretation  of 
Wagner's  music.  ^[^^B 

In  the  first  act  she  gave  significance 
to  tlie  text  and  was  vocally  expressive 
in  dialogue  with  Braugaene  and  Tris- 
tan,  but  in  passages  that  required  force, 
passages  of  stormy  passion,  her  voice 
showed  the  result  of  her  late  illness,  1 
and  Jacked  force  and  brilliance. 

Her  conception  of  the,  part  has  been  i 
skilfully  developed  In  the  course  of  thp  | 
years.  W  hen  she  first  impersonated  I 
laolde— it  was  in  Mechanics'  building  on 
Feb.  2i,  18f»>,  and  the  other  singers  were 
the  De  Reszkes.  Mr.  Kaschniann  and 
Mme.  OUtzka.  with  Anton  SeiOl  as  con- 
ductor—she sang  with  uncommon 
breadtli  and  authority.  She  sang  in 
"the  grand  style."  But  her  dramatic 
action  was  conventional.  Isolde  might 
have  been  any  heroine  of  "amore"  and 
"dolore."  There  were  evidences  of  care- 
ful coaching  in  matters  that,  after  all. 
were  of  little  importance;  there  was  no 
revelation  of  Isolde,  either  as  an  offend- 
ed haughty  princess  or  a,s  a  tender 
woman  sorely  wounded. 

When  she  sang  five  years  afterward  in 
'Tristan"  with  the  De  Reszkes,  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink  and   Bertram  at  the 
Boston  Theatre,  she  not  only  sang  with 
taste,  emotion,   brilliance  and  with  a 
power  that  nevertheless  suggested  re- 
serve force;  she  impersonated  a  char- 
I  acter;  her  Isolde  was  a  woman  of  flesh 
I  and    blood.     This   Impersonation,  still 
more  caaefully  elaborated,  was  the  one 
\  of  yesterday.    Her  Isolde  is  far  from 
j  tlie  furious  Amazon  presented  by  some 
of  her  predecessors;  furious  in  gesture 
I  and  in  song.  The  pride  Is  that  of  a  lov- 
,  ing  woman  who  deems  herself  slighted; 
,  the  woman  is  something  more  than  the  | 
'  daughter  of  an  Irish  queen. 

Although  the  voice  of  Mme.  Nordica 
Is  naturally  not  the  voice  of  former 
years,  her  vocal  art  is  now  even  more 
conspicuous.  Few  women  on  the  stage, 
having  barely  recovered  from  a  painful 
malady,  could  have  done  what  she  did 
yesterday;  but  Mme.  Nordica  has  long 
been  famous  for  pluck  and  an  indomit- 
able" will.  At  the  beginning  of  her 
career  she  was  first  of  all  a  singer. 
Her  acknowledged  mastery  of  florid 
song  aided  her  in  sustained  melody,  and 
gave,  her  elasticity  and  .fluency  when 
she  essayed  Wagnerian  roles.  Nor  when 
she  was  eminent  as  a  dramatic  inter- 
preter did  she  ever  forget  that  the  in- 
terrreter'  must  be  u  mistress  of  bel 
canto,  uot  merely  a  declaimer. 
-Al  ne.  Oerville-Reache  is  gratefully  re- 
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ce  of  a  conductor  dominating  a  l''1'" 
uince,  not  In  a  spirit  of  salf-glorlll- 
>n,  but  as  the  loving  Interpreter  ol 

ister. 


"TRAVIATA"  IN  EVENING 

Miss  Scotney  Makes  Her  First  Ap- 
pearance Here  as  Violetta. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Verdi's' 
L.a  Travlata."  Mr.  Conti  conducted.  I 

i  io:otta  Valory  Mis*  Siotneyj 

FU.ra,  •  Mmc.  De-CourcJH 


M 


(redo.     ..  Mr.  Gaudcnzl 

■  raho  Mr.  ^lancliart 

ion  Dnupnol  Mr.  Glacoone 

irquls  DOMgny  Mr.  Hu.ldy 

dor  Oreuvll  ...Mr.  Sill! 

diss  Scotney  made  her  first  appear- 
ce  In  this  city  as  Violetta  Valery  at 
b  Boston  Opera  House  last  night.  She 
ng  very  sweetly  and  won  constant  re- 
lls  at  the  close  of  each  act.  Vocally 
e  was  satisfying,  but  her  acting  or 
e  role  was  tame;  not  that  a  wonder- 
I  i 'a  utile  would  be  expec  ted,  but  the 
I  ravages  of  tuberculosis,  judging  from 
I  her  conception  of  the  role,  must  have 
progressed    very   far   at    the  opening 

I  Mr.  Gaudenzl  was  very  happy  In  the 
part  of  the  younger  Gennont,  giving 
perhaps  his  best  performance  of  the 
season  thus  far.  His  anger  and  sorrow 
were  well  expressed,  and  his  singing  ac- 
corded well  with  his  expression  of  emo- 

Itions,  well  meriting  him  the  applause 
that  was  generously  bestowed  upon  him. 

Mr.  Blanchart  was  impressive  as  the 
father.  His  scene  and  duet  with  Val- 
ery were  excellently  done,,  and  the 
song,  "In  Provence."  at  the  close  of  the 
second  act,  was  admirably  given.  The 
work  of  the,  chorus  was  deserving  ol 
praise,  and  the  ballet  was  well  done. 

..Mr.  Contl'i  reading  of  the  score  did 
much  to  bring  oot  the  beauties  of  the 


M.  Henry  Bernstein  has"  had  his  re- 
venge. His  "L'Assaut,"  produced  at  the 
Oymnase,  Paris,  Feb.  2,  was  applauded 
te  the  echo;  yet  It  must  have  reminded 
the  audlenco  of  an  episode  In  the  play- 
wright's life  that,  raked  up  in  connec- 
tion with  his  play.  "Apres  Mol."  was 
thought  to  ruin  his  career.  The  London 
Times  characterises  "L'Assaut"  as  a 
Clean  play  that  exhibits  the  triumph  of 
the  inner  life  roth  over  outward  adver- 
sity and  over  the-  tangle  of  sordid  polit- 
ical Intrigue.  The  hero  of  the  play, 
Merita:,  a  widower  of  61,  Is  In  the  run- 
ning for  the  premiership.  •  A  rival  digs 
up  his  past  and  discovers  an  unexplained 
affair,  a  theft  fiom  a  lawyer.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  the  record  of  Bern- 
stein's desertion  from  the  French  army 
was  brought  up  against  Him.  The  con: 
fesslon  of  Merltal  to  his  wife  and  the 
story  how  ho  repaid  the  money,  as  told 
by  M.  Guitry,  made  a  marked  Impres- 
sion. Tho  two  motives  of  the  play  are 
love  and  fame. 


Other 

Plays 


Three  plays  will  be  pro- 
duced this  season  in  Paris. 
^       in  which  doctors  and  sur- 
Paris    geons    will    be  attacked: 
"Dichotomic"  "Le  Caducee"  and  "Les 
Charlatans."  v 

Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  writes  from 
Paris  to  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  (Feb.  2): 
"Mile.  Leneru's  play  ("Le  Redoutable') 
at  the  Odeon  has  no  trick  of  costume  to 
mitigate  Its  severity.  It  Is  sober  and 
full  of  high  philosophy.  It  Is  classic  in 
its  preservation  of  the  'unities.'  but, 
somehow,  it  lacks  life.  The  author 
travels  first  class  In  the  dramatic  train, 
but  she  shuts  herself  up  In  the  ladies' 
compartment.  The  entire  action  takes 
place  in  the  admiral's  cabin  of  Le  Re- 
doutable, which  gives  Its  name  to  the 
play.  Two  characters  and  two  natures 
are  analyzed  and  contrasted.  The  one 
U  traditionalist,  the  other  'arriviste';  the 
one  filled  with  thoughts  of  duty  ,and 
patriotism,  the  other  eaten  up  with 
egoism.  The  first  is  Laurence  ViUaret. 
the  admiral's  wife,  the  second  Maltj, 
hiB  aide-de-camp.  Reared  religiously, 
the  daughter  and  grand-daughter  of  a 
■allor,  Laurence's  really  excellent  prin- 
ciples do  not  6ave  her  from  the  net  of 
tho  fowler,  spread  by  Maltl.  And  Maltl, 
who  Is  a  self-made,  ambitious  creature, 
product  of  'rational'  teaching,  steals 
documents  and  sells  them  to  a  foreign 
power  that  he  may  have  money  enough 
to  retain  his  mistress  and  to  rise  in  his 
profession.  When  his  treachery  is  re- 
vealed, it  is  not  he  who  commits  sui- 
cide DUt  she,  apparently  because  he 
didn't.  Though  a  gifted  young  woman, 
Mile.  Leneru  needs  a  better  lantern  to 
it  tho  dark  places  of  Her  play.  Some- 
es  she  Is  frankly  absurd.  This  ad- 
■al's  wife  sings  a  coon  song  on  'the 
no,  whilst  the  company  rushes  on 
■k  at  the  sound  of  an  explosion.  One 
"net  quite  as  detached  as  that  or. 


apart,  "Le 
remarkable 

woman  can 
icr  triumph 
■.  Leneru.  Is 
""  'my'  a°ftl'lcV.l,  as  t  ■  result  of  an 
llln-xji  and  is  only' thst  r<  vering  pow- 
er     (sight  hearing  and      •  - -h. 

"Another  play  of  Ideas  is  'Les  Petits  ' 
•t  the  Theatro  Antolne  ->  .emler.  Here, 
again,  is  a  conflict  In  education.. rendered 
more  acute  from  the  fact  that  children 
are  conoerned-hence  the  title.  A  widow 
and  a  widower  remarry,  their  respective 
oitsprlng  quarrel,  and  they  themselves 
a.  o  disturbed  on  the  subject  of  f^*"0"- 
The  husband  is  a  Catholic,  but  husband 
No  1  had  no  religion.  Between  the  two 
schools  and  the  woman's  desire  to  re- 
aped a  memory  and  yet  retain  her  hus- 
band's love,  the  pair  drift  apart.  The 
plav  is  filled  with  this  internecine  war. 
Jirhich  would  be  unbearable  were  It  not 
Tor  the  talent  of  tho  youngsters  them- 
selves There  are  two  remarkable  peo- 
ple in  the  play.  One  Is  Lavalllere 
dressed  as  a  boy-very  whimsical  and 
high  spirited,  whose  sallies  provide  the 
comio-ielief.  The  other  is  a  tiny  actress 
of  C  or  7-Odette  Clarla,  whose  precocious 
talent  (as  Myrtii)  burst  upon  an  aston- 
ished Paris  In  'The  Blue  Bird.'  Her 
naturalness  is  amazlng-except  that  so 
many  children  are  actors  without  know- 
ing it.  Odette,  however,  is  quite  con- 
scious of  her  powers.  She  is.  also, 
grown  up  in  criticising  her  comrades. 
•Lavalllere.*  she  says,  with  a  baby  pout, 
•drinks  real  tea  and  sugar  out  of  the 
crockery  that  she  breaks.  It  Is  disgust- 
ing because  I  have  to  pick  up  the 
pieces"  Division  in  the  house  reaches 
the  point  that  husband  and  wife  meet 
secretin  for  fear  of  increasing  the  en- 
mity of  their  children.  An  incident  of 
the  sort,  witnessed  b»  tb,em,  disaVms 
the  half-brothers,  who  had  resolved  to 
fight.  The  curtain  falls  on  a  species 
of  armed  truce.  And  the  moral  is:  'Don't 
marry  twice  when  there  are  children.' 

"The  contemporary  Paris  stage'  is 
combative.  French  and  foreign  taste 
fight  in  the  'Kite  de  la  Pai:;.'  reds  "and 
blues  hurtle  against  one  another,  greens 
and  yellows  flash  an  angry  challenge. 
At  the  Odeon  and  at  the  Theatre  An- 
toine-demler  the  battle  of  Belief  "and 
No  Belief  is  being  fought  in  different 
forms.   The  atmosphere  is  stimulating." 


The  Late 
Florence 


How  one  thouglft  of 

Henley's  "Uallade  of 
the  Players"  as,  one 
St.  John  re/id  of  th'e  death  of 
Fl>  -euce  St.  John:  "Into  the  night  go 
Ml'  ■  ami  ail."  What  a  dream:  Only  a 
ft  vv  •  ca-  s  ago— it  seems  but  yester- 
day—and she  was  enchanting  all  Lon- 
don as  Justine  Favart,  with  her  tam- 
bourine and  her  gipsy  clothes,  and  the 
laughing  eye  and  roguish  smile  of  her. 
Who  that  ever  heard  :t  'r  m  forget  the 
soitnd  and  the  sight  of  h?r  as  she  sang 
"The  Artless  Thing*'  in  the  first  act,  o:- 
her  beautiful  level,  vocalization  of  the 
mlnuet'in  tha  ball  acen-1,  or  the  boister- 
ous fun  of  her  scenes  with  poor  Charles 
Mr.rius— looking  so  handsome-  in  his 
black  velvets  and  white  wis— In  the  last.' 
A.  '!  the  dainty  whimsicalities  of  Henry 
Ashley  as  the  old  MarqutS  de  Pont 
Sable,  with  his  son.;  In  the  second  act: 

Qli/gracr  anil  «lt  liaii::  round  me  vet, 

V  i-  Mill  I  inn  Hie  Ladies'  Pet. 
and   his  exquisite  lesson  to  Marlus  In 
the  third  on  the  composition  of  an  im- 
promptu. 

Then,  after  "Madame  Favatf'  came 
"Olivette,"  and  some  of  us  who  were 
Still  in  our  'teens  at  the  time  received 
quite  a  shock  In  the  third  act,  when 
Florence  St.  John,  having  discarded 
Olivette's  skirts  and  petticoats,  eaxr*t 
running  on  in  tights,  as  a  sailor  boy— 
tights,  too,  as  daring  as  ever  were  worn 
Jn  a  pantomime— to  sing -"The  Torpedo 
and  the  Whale."  For  '.n  our  tent'men- 
tal.  playgc  r's  way,  we  had  been  ideal- 
ising her,  -tnd  "tights"  on  her  seemed 
[vulgar  and  cemmon.  Ana  now  Marlus 
is  dead,  '  Ashley  is  dead,  Florence  St. 
John-  is  dead;  and  the  theatre  which 
'used  to  echo  to  lainr.iter  they  kindled 
'hits'  vanish"-l.  to  make  room  for  a  Tube 
railway  station!  "Into  the  night  go  one 
and  all."— Pail  Mfcii  Gazette,  Feb.  o.  1 


heard  n  discord  belonging  *^^^Hj?  'i'/etle^ 

E  Immediately  following  the  full  <  lose  p, 
.Of  the  Wedding  Chorus  In  H  Hat.  he  was  ,  .„. 

shocked.    He  ''thought  Wagner  had  In-  ndaptc 
vented   same   novel   and  extraordinary 
chord,  undreamt  of  by  Moza-t.  or  eve,, 
by  liach.  who  anticipated  every h  idy  and 
everything  In  music." 
p       .  There  are  to  be  great 

.  doings  at  the  concours 

DoingS  Internationale  de  Ma- 
in Paris  Bique  at  Paris  under  the 
auspices  of  the  city  authorities  and  the 
patronage  of  the  government.  The 
President  will  himself  give  the  prizes 
to  military  hands  and -others  that  com- 
pete  In  the  honor  division.  Sevres  china 
ornaments  which  will  tost  in  all  about 
$100,000.  Upward  of  $00,000  will  be 
awarded  in  addition  to  these  prides.  The 
grand  prize  for  male  voice  choirs  is 
$"000  Over  JIM  "Is  offered  to  winners  in 
the  sikht-slnglng  test.  French  railways 
have  reduced  the  price  of .  their  share 
of  the  fare  by  CG  per  cent.  Contestant.; 
are  asked  to  pay  their  own  railway  faro 
and  the  cost    of    board  and  lodging. 

Sight-seeing,  cost  of  conveyances,  etc., 
will  be  defrayed.  Trustworthy  delegates 
who  speak  English  will  be  appointed  to 
look  after  strangers.  The  school  choirs 
of  Paris  compete  on  May  28.  One  thou- 
sand children  have  been  Invited  from 
London  and  other  British  schools.  Prizes 
for  military  bands  range  from  $1000  to 
$20,  and  the  grand  prize  is  $2000.  Salnt- 
Saens  has  composed  the  great  "Excel- 
lence Exercise"  for  male  choirs.  Its 
title  is  "The  Aviators."  "It  has  been 
decided  that  the  school  children  shall 
be  required  to  sing  a  work  of  their 
own  choice,  a  prescribed  test  piece  and 
a  sight  test;  that  -copies  of  the  test 
piece  shall  be  supplied  free  of  charge 
to  the  schools  one  month  before  the 
contest,  I.  e.,  on  April  26  at  latest;  that;  'I 
the  music  sung  by  the  French  children 
shall  be  by  French  composers,  English 
children  to  sing  that  by  English  com- 
posers. All  the  music,  save  the  'own- 
choice'  pieces,  which  may  be  obtained 
wherever  obtainable,  is  to  be  supplied 
bv  Novello's  at  the.  expense  of  the  city 
of  'Paris.  Children's  choirs,  by  the  by, 
may  enter  up  to  Anril  I." 


Bernard 
Shaw  and 


It  is  a  pity  that  Mr. 
Bernard  Shaw  has  not 
collected  the  musical  re- 
Music  views  he  contributed  to 
the  World,  Star,  Saturday  Review  and 
Other  periodicals.  Some  of  his  le  iiini.-- 
o<-n<;cs  ia  a  lecture  at  the  last  meeting 
fef  the  Musical  Association  arc  included 

,  in  a  volume  containing  the  proceedings 
i  published  by  Novello.  Such  reminiscences, 
!  Mr.  Shaw  thinks,  might  supply  material 
I  for  scientific  treatises  on  art,    "if  vet- 
erans, Instead  of  mentioning  that  they 
j  once  played  a  piano  forte  duet  with  Cho- 
j  pin,  and"  that  the  night  they  first  heard 
1  Jenny  Llnd  sing  was  the  wettest  they 
can  remember,  would  try  to  recallValth- 
!  fully  what  tilings  in  the  music  that  was 
new  in  their  time  sounded  strange  to 
Lthem,  or  even  scandalous  and  intoler- 
able." 

I  He  remembers  he  was  Interested  in 
Wagner's  music  when  many,  now  living, 
found  it  "formless,  melodyless  and 
abominably  discordant."     "I  supported 


Coming 
Music  in 


The  London  Times  as- 
sures Its  reader  that  the 
music  In  store  for  him 
London  between  now  and  Easter 
can  "hardly  be  as,  dull  as  what  was  of- 
fered him  In  the  autumn.  There  have  I 
been  several  dull  musical  seasons  of  lata  | 
years,  but  few  that  have  contained  so  \ 
large  a  number  of  concerts  giving  so  i 
little  that  any  one  wantsd  to  hear  as 
the  one  which  is  just  past.  Except  in  ! 
the  case  of  new  English  works,  which 
are  generally  first  produced  in  London 
(though  not  always,  for  the  provincial 
festivals  claim  some,  while  others  first 
see  the  light  abroad),  we  are  fairly  ac- 
customed to  accept  our  musical  eggs  in 
the  condition  which,  in  the  poulterers' 
tongue,  is  known  as  'cooking.'  Custom 
blunts '  the  edge  of  exp?ctation,-*and 
those  who  are  in  the  habit  of  watch  fig 
the  market  will  hardly  be  surprised  at 
the  absence  In  the  near  future  of  foreign 
'new-laid'  specimens;  but  they  must  be 
allowed  the  consolation  of  a  grumble 
before  settling  dov.n,to  their  fare,  after 
which  they  may  have  their  attention 
turned  to  home  products."  S 

Among  the  new  works  to  be  brought 
out   are   Percy   Grainger's   settings  ot 
lyrics  by  Kipling;  a  work  by  W.  H. 
Bell;  a  setting  by  - Arnold  Bax  for  s  ho 
voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  some  ot 
"Prometheus  Unbound.''  also  an  over- 
ture by  him;  suite  by  von  Hoist;  Rhap- 
sody  by   Frederic  Austin;    choral  and 
orchestral  works  by  Cyril  Scott,  Nor-  , 
man  O'Neill  and  Htmilton  Harty;  sym- | 
phony  and  partsongs  by  Stanford;  or- 
chestral works  by  BantocTt,  German  and  | 
Mackenzie;    chamber    music    by    Hoi-  j 
br-ooke    Jarvis   Read.    Wood.  .  Bainton.  . 
Dunhili;   songs   by  Scott,   O'Neill  and 
Delius;  piano  pieces,  by  F.  S.  Kelly. 

Notes  ~e  Pall  Mail  Ga-» 

-zette  urges  vhe  cut- 
Taken  tivation  of  the  gui- 
at  Random  tar.  "TWr  guitar 
has  always  been  typical  of  the  trouba- 
dour spirit,  and  Us  revival  might  herald 
a  return  to  the  gentle  chivalry  of  earlier 
times."  The  writer  insists  that  the 
guitar  is  more  suitable  than  the  piano 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  voice;  it 
can  be  played  iridoors  or  in  the  open 
■ijp  with  equally  good  effect  "and  on 
the  river  the  harplike  quality  of  its 
lone  is  simply  entrancing."  Further- 
more a  large  variety  of  compositions, 
araye  and  gay,  romantic  and  classical, 
ave  suited  to  its  strings.  As  an  accom- 
panying instrument  it  "is  exceptionally 
easy  to  play,  a  few  weeks'  practice  en- 
abling anyone  to  read  in  all  the 
simple  keys  at  sight."  But  what  is  the 
matter  with  t he  concertina?  Is  its 
popularity  waning?  Joseph  Holbrooke 
i  has  Introduced  it  In  some  of  his  later 


rfi 


adapted  to  lie  punyhousc  But  Schu- 
i  ianh  wrote  nH  mimic  for  Hid  theatre 
an  I  the  first  stiiL-n  performance  was  at 
.  ■  iinar.  unde,-  hlnzl'x  direction,  June 
It,  There  were  three  performances. 

I'oetzsch  took  the  pa'-t  of  Manfred. 

The  Immense  number  or  crimes  Of 
violence  In  Paris  has  Inspired  comment 
I  on  the  morality  of  the  rising  genera- 
tion. Is  the  young  person  growing  up 
I  without  principles?  In  the  "Patrle" 
Kmlle  Mossard  writes:  "It  Is  well  to 
repeat  that  the  materialistic  education 
|  of  the  young  Is  at  the  bottom  of  It.  j 
Since  morality  Is  not  taught  In  the 
schools,  how  do  you  expel  to  find  it  in 
the  mass  of  the  people?  For  this  reason 
criminality  Increases  by  leaps  and 
[bounds."  Abbe  Lemlre's  bill  In  Parlia- 
ment to  prevent  the  employment  fall 
theatres  of  children  below  the  age  of  V,  1 
i  traceable  to  much  the  same  senti- 
ment. The  Parliamentary  rirlest,  who  is 
a  deputy  for  orre  of  the  northern  con- 
jstituencies,  and  Is  much  respected  by' 
the  chamber,  joins  a  certain  worldly 
irony  to  a  Christian  energy.  "I  am 
ready  to  believe,"  he  says,  "that  the- 
actresses  on  the  Paris  stage  lead  ex- 
emplafy  lives,  and  that  the  children  em- 
employed  in  productions  will  hear  noth- 
ing offensive  to  their  ears.  Still.  I  per- 
sist In  thinking  they  would  l»e  better  In 
bed  or  at  tlnir  lessons."  M.  Cla-ctio. 
director  of  the  C'omediu  Krancalse,  la. Ids 
a  contrary  opinion.  The  children  are 
less  likely  to  be  corrupted  in  the  theatro 
than  in  the  street,  lie  thinks,  and,  wlth- 

r  '  •  •  •»-! ,.'.  .  .  —  -.»-  !*tL 

'out  their  aid,  how  is  'one  to  play,  for  j 
instance,  the  "Malade  Imaglnalre  ?- 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


The  Abbev    Those  interested  th0 

Irish  Players  will  remein- 

Theatre    het  tnat  thelr  leading 

Again  woman,  Miss  M  aire 
O'Neill,  married  Herbert  Mair,  M.  A., 
and  retired  from  the  stago  "to  its  se- 
vere, and  seemingly  irreparable  loss."  It 
would  seem  that  a  successor  Has  been 
found  in  Miss  Violet  McCarthy,  who 
made  her  debut  last  month  at  Dublin  ffi 
Rutherford  Mayne's  one-act  play.  "ReJ 
Turf,"  She  is  described  as  Having  a 
style  of  her  own  In  which  perfect 
naturalness  is  the  outstanding  feature. 
Her  voice  has  soft  beauty.  "There  are 
ease  and  grace  in  her  movements  and  a 
complete  absence  of  that  what-will-I-do- 
with-my-hands  embarrassment-  that  la- 
bels the  amateur."  She  is  never  at  fault 
in  word  or  gesture.  Miss  McCarthy 
comes  from  Llsmore. 

A  new  one-act  play  by  Lady  Gregory, 
"MacDaragh's  Wife,"  was  produced  at 
the  Abbey  Theatre,  Dublin.  Jan.  11.  The 
story  Is  said  to  be  highly  dramatic. 

Enclish        Students    of    folk  song 
■f  may  be  interested  in  Percy 

Folk        Grainger's    "British  Folk 
Song   Music  Settings,"  published 
by  Schbtt  &  Co.    The  London  Times 
said  of  the  volume  (Jan.  23):  "So  ag- 
gressively British  is  Mr.  Grainger  that  j 
all  his  directions  are  written  In  English  , 
tof  a  sort)  with,  however,  the  better 
known   Italian   expressions  printed  in 
small  tvpe  below-like  ■  the  fingerposts 
in  the  neighborhood  bf  Dublin,  where 
small  names   in  English  lurk  shame- 
facedly below  legends  which  only  some 
members  of  the  Gaelic  League  can  read, 
i lore  we  have  'louden  lots  bit  by  bit 
modestly    explained    by  poco  a  poco 
cresc.  molto.    There  are  two  pieces  for, 
..rings,  a  'Mock  Morris'  (described  as  a! 
•string  six-some,   i.   e.,  a  sextet)  and 
Molly  on  the  Shore'   (a  'string  four- 
some'); the  'Sussex  Mummers'  Christ- 
mas Carol.'  for  piano;  'Shepherds  Hey,- 
a    morris-dance   tune,   also   for  piano, 
and  the  much-used,  not  to  say  abused. 
•Londonderry'  tune.     Musically,  how- 
ever Mr.  Grainger's  work  is  all  admir- 
able"; he  has  mnch,  too  much,  real  ap- 
preciation of  folk  jsongs  to  do  anything 
with  them  which  destroys  their  charac- 
ter; in  the 'piano  pieces  he  attempts  no 
elaboration  or  development,  but  merely 
i.uts  them  in  a  shape  in  which  they  can 
hu  enjoyed  by  Instrumentalists  and  their 
audiences.'    'Molly  on  the   Shore,'  two 
Cork  reels  delightfully  set  with  expan- 
sions and  additions  which  enhance  the 
..riginals.  is  an  acquisition  to  the  lit- 
erature of  the  string  quartet,  since  there 
is  not  a  note  of  Mr.  Grainger's  which 
antradicts  the  character  of  '-'.a  tunes. 
' ;  has  been  played  on  various  occasions, 
hut  now  that  the  parts  can  be  bought 
for  sixpence  each  we  may  hope  to  hear 
it  much  oftener.    The  'Mock  Morris'  is 
cntten  on  a  different  plan.  Mr.  Grainger 
:ays:  'No  folk  music  tune  stuffs  at  all 
are  used  herein.    The  rhythmic  cast  of 
cc  piece  is  morrls-like,  but  neither  the 
h.iPd  of  the  tunes  nor  the  general  lay- 
out of  the  form  keep  to  the  morris- 
dance  shape.'   Incidentally  this  remark 
is  an  Interesting  reminder  of  the  fa'  ' 
that  sentences    made  out    of  English 
words  are  not  necessarily  English,  an  ! 
.hat.  similarly,  music  made  out  of  Eng- 
lish folk  songs  Is  not  necessarily  Eng- 
ii-h  (nor  necessarily  music)  at  all.  We 
<  .instantly  jmeet  examples  of  the  latter. 
Mr.   Grainger  is  more  successful 
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with  him  over  his 
and  tiny  will  not 
lent  of  the  music.' 


its.     We  can 
stage  dlrec- 
disturb  one's 


Of  a 

.  Personal 


«  Myles  Birket  Foster  has 

written  the  history  of  the 
London  Philharmonic  So- 
Nature  clety.  and  It  will  be  pub- 
l  shortly.    George  Hogarth's  hls- 
Mory  of  the  society  from  1S13  to  18G2  was 
■published  In  the  lait#r  year. 
I    To  1  er  many  other  distinctions  Mlas 
Blary   Garden   can   now   add    that  of 
beir...    "the-    champion    kisser    of  the 
BrorUi  "    H  happened  this  wise.    At  a 
flgiloaso     performance     of  Massenet's 
■pemh  illon"    for    the    benefit    of  the 
nComc  f  or  Roys  the  beloved  of  American 
^bera-soers  kissed  seven  pf  the  young 
ben  who  were  bold  enough  "to  beg  for 
Ian  oscillatory  remembrance."  Here,  ob- 
IVlously.  w.is  the  chance  of  a  lifetime— 
j-fcot  only  for  the  "young  men,"  but  for 
I  the  enterprising  American  reporter.  Hot 
(on  the  scent  of  "so  thrilling  a  "story,'* 
on©  of  the  tribe  promptly  obtained  "first: 
band   descriptions   from   the  klssces.'" 
His    enterprise    was    rewarded.  Thus 
."Tough"  Darnum,  one  of  the  recipients, 
desi  1  ibed  the  Mary  Garden  salute  in 
these  graphic  terms:  "It  lasts  a  long 
time,  and,  believe  me,  it  transports  you 
Into  a  regular  paradise  and  makes  tho 
world  seem  sort  of  different.  She  doesn't 
make  much  noise  about  It.  •  •  •  sho 
j  look.s  squarely  into  your  eyes,  and,  be- 
lieve im;,  she  is  some  kisser."  Thus  an- 
other reticent  admirer,  to  wit:  "Sunny" 
Lindsay:  "As  a  kisser,  Mary's  got  all 
the  other  skirts  backed  off  the  boards." 
Yet  another,  by  nani9  "Skinny"  Heifert.' 
was   a   thought   mora   poetical.  "Say, 
man/'Jie  exclaimed,  "I  don't  remember 
nothing  much  about  my  mother,  but  if 
her  kisses  wore  any  sweeter  than  the 
tine  sinner's  I  suppose  she  is  the  favor- 
ite of  all  the  angels."    As  for  Billy. 
Denby,    his  ecstatic   pronouncement  is 
recorded  above,  and  it  leaves  the  much- 
discussed1  prima  donna  in  proud  posses- 
sion   of    the    world's  championship.— 
'Dally  Telegraph  (London),  Feb.  3. 

Mascagnl  will  make  his  first  appear- 
ance as  the  conductor  of  "Cavallerla 
Rusticana"  at  the  London  Hippodrome 
•Feb.  26.  The  Italian  press  is  attacking 
Bfo  for  his  acceptance  of  the  offer.  He 
Almself  has  designed  tlio  scenery,  which 
is  being  painted  at  Milan. 

Louis  Calvert  has  published  a  book, 
''An  Actor's  Hamlet."  He  sides  with 
those  who  believe  that  Haml-t  was  at 
{limes  mad. 

I  Hortcnse  Schneider,  the  famous  crea- 


glrenTo  feme!©  strperriuhii -.  arles—  would 
venture  upon  the  contrivance  tnat  rep- 
reseuted  the  vapory  conveyance.  It 
looked  too  shaky  to  Sear  an  adult  of 
ordinary  weight  and  Miss  Oushman  al- 
ways resourceful.- said  tPut  i„  the'calL 
boy.  Accordingly  "Jimmy"  Holmes 
was  rushed  to  the  wardrobe  room 
where  a  costume  was  faked  for 
him  at  a  moment's  notice,  and  he 
was  put  on  the  cloud  and  sent  skyward. 
But  tin  re  was  one  feature  of  his  dress 
which  proved-  incongruous.  In  those| 
days  nearly  every  hoy  and  man  wore 
boots,  even  though  the  trousers  were 
pulled  down  over  them.  "Jimmy"  had 
a  pair  with  bright  red  tops,  which  his 
dressers  had  forgotten  to  remove,  and! 
there  they  wore  in  full  view  of  the 
spectators,  while  the  mistress  of  the 
witches  was  preparing  to  mount  for  her 
flight  'mid  troops  of  spirits.  Of  course i 
there  was  loud  laughter  before  the  cur- 
tain and  something  else  behind  the ' 
scenes. 
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six  decades  ago,   more  or 


m  young  to  take  an  interest  in 
i.rnmnceS,  though.  I  recall  that 
ious  school  girl  told  me  she 
to  the  opera  at  this  playhouse 
and  that  she  had  heard  "Don  Cee-d- 
iVonny."  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 


It  was  during  this 
engagement  that  I  first 
•aw  Charlotte  Cush- 
man,    t  hough'  my 


Memories 
of  an  Old 
Playgoer 

mother  remembered  her  as  a  vocalist 
before  she  was  forced,  through  the  Idbsi 
of  her  singing  voice,  to  turn  to  the 
strictly  dramatic  stage  for  a  profession!! 
I  saw  her  from  the  Uies  of  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre  stage,  through  the  good 
offices  of  a  boy  whose  sister  was  in  the 
company,  perform  Beatrice  in  "Much 
Ado  About  Nothing,"  Meg  Merrlles  in 
"Guy  Mannering'-  and  some  other  char- 
acters.  Her  leading  man  at  this  Lime 
was  C.  W.  Couldock.  Those  who  saw 
him  as  the  old  father  In  "Hazel  Kirke" 
and  In  a  similar  character  In  "The  Wil- 
low Copse"  probably  cannot  conceive  of 
his  playing  the  principal  characters  in, 
tragedy  and  comedy,  with  his  peculiar 
intonation  and  method.  But  these  were 
not  my  earliest  visits  to  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre.  I  remember  mounting 
to  the  gallery  with  great  trepidation' 
with  a  companion  of  my  own  age,  10  i 
should  say,  who  had  2S  cents  to  buy  two 
tickets,  and  seeing  an  act  or  two  ot 
"Hamlet."  with  James  Murdoch  in  the; 
title  part.  I  recall  little  about  it  ex- 
cept that  a  colored. man  who  was  late 
asked  mc:  "Did  de  ghost  come  in  yet?" 
Some  one  gave,  me  away  to  my  parents 
who  only  lived  a  stone's  throw  away.'i 
and  i  was  rated  soundly  for  my  juvenile 
escapade.  , 


MARCEL  SINGS 
MARGUERITE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE,— Gounod's 
"Faust."    Mr.  Weingartner  conducted. 

Pm„t   Mr.  Zenatello 

MppliNtophelos   Mr-  Mi-reaux 

Vnicnliu   Mr.  Ridftez 

Vtoonor  Mr.  Biurean 

Marguerite   


Siclii-l 


.  .Mine.  Marcel 
.Mine.  li'Ollgo 


Plays 
in  the 


:*or  of  many  Offenbachian  parts,  now  i 
ryears  old. "  has  been  coaching  youn, 
'actors  in  Paris  for  a  revival  of  "Barbd 

Bleue"  for  a  charity  festival.     For'aallel-  ibe  Edmund  Keaa  Wot  and  even 
decade   sho  was  the   spoiled   child  r 
(Paris,    and  her 
Statesmen,  officer 


Later,  however,  at  this 
same  theatre,  I  saw  from 
a  more  reputable  coign  of 
Odeon  vantage  "The  Fair  One 
with  Golden  Locks"  and  "Beauty  and  the 
Beast."  This  was  during  the  proprietor- 
ship of  Oliver  C.  Wyman,  who  had  the 
house  refitted  for  its  original  purposes, 
after  it  had  been  used  for  some  time  as  ti 
lecture  and  concert  hall  and  called  the 
Odeon.    The  theatre  fell  Into  disrepute 


Itlt  Win   »»llll«.  MJ 

Mme.  Marcel  took  the  part  of  Mar- 
guerite for  the  first  time  In  this  coun- 
try. Her  performance  was  distinguish- 
ed by  the  beauty  of  her  singing  and  ad- 
herence to  the  old  traditions  concern- 
ing the  composition  of  the  part  rather 
than  by  any  marked  dramatic  intensity 
or  originality  in  conception.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  see  again  a  Marguerite  cos- 
tumed as  a  German  and  not  as  a 
Dutch  or  a  -French  maiden.  It  was 
also  a  pleasure  to  see  a  Marguerite  who 
played  the  part  simply  and  without  an 
j  attempt  at  new  stage  effects  that  might 
]  startle  and  arouse  discussion. 

Her  first  meeting  with  Faust  was 
natural,  free  from  incongruous  coquetry, 
I  and  also  free  from  sentlmentalism.  It 
would  have  been  better,  however.  If 
she  had .  sung  her  answer  to  Faust's 
address  In  the  tempo  of  the  address. 
As  it  was,  she  changed  the  tempo  and 
sang  the  answer  slowly,  almost  slug- 
gishly, so  that  the  effect  was  Impaired 
and  undue  importance  given  to  charm- 
ing but  simple  phrases.  She  changed 
that  which  should  be  conversational 
Into  a  set  musical  composition. 

In  the  garden  scene  she  was  a  sym- 
pathetic figure  by  reason  of  the  beauty 
of  her  tones,  her  vocal  skill,  and  the 


ment:     "Tr<»  Friend. *   "Secrecy"  and 

"  Tls  Spring." 

Bnesro'.t  rhapsody  was  played  here  for 
the  first  time.  It  is  one  of  three  based 
on  Roumanian  airs.  This  rhapsody  is  a 
light-hearted  piece  that  makes  its  way 
by  frank  tunefulnes,  liveliness  of  pace 
and  plausibly  brilliant  instrumentation. 
There  la,  however,  a  monotony  in  tonal- 
ity, and  after  the  first  half  of  the.  com- 
position the  Invention  of  Enesco  flags. 
There  is  apparently  endless  repetition 
and  there  is  an  unwillingness  to  bring 
the  end.  The  rhapsody  would  be  more 
effective  if  It  were  shortened,  and  even 
than  It  would  not  nave  the  distinction 
of  the  better  Hungarian  rhapsodies  by 
Lisw.  As  It  stands,  It  is  better  suited 
to  a  promenade  than  to  a  Symphony 
concert.  The  themes  themselves  are  in- 
herently of  little  Interest,  but  the  com- 
poser has  presented  them  clothed  In 
holiday  and  varied  attire. 

The  performance  of  the  Symphony  was 
much  enjoyed,  and  there  was  hearty 
applause  especially  after  the  Minuet. 
Mr.  Fiedler  gave  a  dramatic  reading  of 
Strauss's  tone  poem  with  its  feverish  an- 
guish. Its  pathetlo  memories  of  life 
about  to  end,  and  the  sonorous  close 
with  ithe  majesty  that  ennobles,  tho 
humblest  after  he  knows  the  one  great 
secret.  * 

Miss  Gerhardt's  voice  was  In  excellent 
condition  and  she  sang  skilfully  and  j 
with  true  expression.  The  scena  from 
Goetz's  opera  has  not  been  heard  here 
for  many  years.  The  lyrical  portion  Is 
more  significant  than  the  dramatic 
which  precedes,  and  the  beauty  of  Miss 
Gerhardt's  voice  and  her  sympathetic 
delivery  made  a  deep  impression.  The 
songs  by  Wolf  are  better  suited  to  a 
smaller  hall,  with  the  possible  excep- 
tion of  "'Tis  Spring"  and  they  are  more 
effective  with  the  original  accompani- 
ment for  piano.  The  instrumentation  of 
"The  Friend"  is  singularly  disagree- 
able, and  the  intimacy  of  "Secrecy"  Is 
impaired.  Miss  Gerhardt's  singing  of  j 
the  last  named. song  was  admirable  In  I 
every  way. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  for  March  1  and  2  will 
ke  as  follows:  Beethoven,  overture  to 
"Egmont;"  Brahms,  symphony  No.  2; 
Liszt,  piano  concerto  No.  2  (Mr.  Geb- 
hard.  pianist);  Berlioz,  overture  to 
"Benvenuto  Cellini." 


"We    quoted    yesterday  the 


famous 
to 


the   spoiled   child   ot    ~  — v  s»s«v, 

loge  was  visited  by  I  Theatre  alley,,  where  the  stage  entrance 
rs,  magistrates,  judges,  i  opened,  was  called  Odeon  avenue,  but 


'  Edward  VII.  (then  Prince  of  Wales), 
'and  Napoleon  III.  himself.  For  many 
!  years  she  has  been  living  as  a  recluse 
I  in  her  villa  at  Auteull. 

Here  is  pleasant  reading  for  admired 
opera  singers.  The  poem  was  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Feb.  3: 

A  SINGER'S  FAME. 
Her  voice  hold  thousands  in  Its  magic  sway; 
They  throtbed  to  such  emotion  as  she  chose— 
Whether  to  heights  of  Jcy  her  accents  rest 
Or  !u  melodious  wailings  died  away. 
With   her    they   sobbed    for   grief,   with  her 
were  gay 

Or  lapped  In  soft  luxurious  repose: 
So  she  compelled  and  triumphed,  to  the  close 
Of  her  magnificent  imperial  day. 

But  now  she  lies  a  thing  of  withering  dust; 

The  voice  that  swayed  them  is  forever  vtlll. 
'omorrow  men  will  roldly  take  on  tro.-t 
The  story  of  her  witchery  and  her  thrill; 
Be>  ond  ft  ere  will  be  nothing,  but  the  chill 
Jf  dead  ma.-norlals  left  to  stealthy  rust. 

ARTHUR  L.  SALMON. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
The  Federal     My  memories 


Street 
Theatre 


of  the 

old  National  Theatre 
printed  in  The  Herald 
some  months  ago 
brought  me  a  call  from  an'  old  call  boy 
fno  pun  intended).  This  was  James 
Holmes,  for  years  well  known  In  the 
business  district  as  a  seller  of  fine  sta- 
tionery and  who,  at  the  age  of  77,  hale 
and  hearty,  stifl  takes  orders  from  his 
old  patrons.  I  have  known  him  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  life.  He  was  two  or 
three  classes  ahead  of  me  at  the  Adams 
school  in  Boston  proper,  that  went  out 


the  name  was  never  a  popular  one  for. 
this  footway,  which  ran  from  Milk 
street,  opposite  Devonshire  street,  to 
Franklin  street.  The  Lowell  Institute 
lectures  were  given  In  the  Odeon  before 
1hey  were  transferred  to  the  Marlboro 
Chapel,  back  of  the  archway  on  Wash- 
ing street  which  ran  under  the  Marl- 
boro House,  nearly  opposite  Franklin 
street. 

Mr.  Wyman's,  venture  was  not  a  suc- 
cess, though  he  had  a  fine  company, 
which  included,  among  others,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Gilbert,  W.  Humphrey  Bland 
and  his  wife  (Hariet  Faucit.  an  elder 
sister  of  the  more  celebrated  Helen  Fau- 
cit),-Mrs.  W.  H.  Smith,  then  retaining 
much  of  her  youthful  charm;  John 
Erouisham,  Thomas  Placide,  a  fine  come- 
dian, and  Miss  Wagstaff.  a  very  pretty 
,ana  graceful  actrcS;  who  married  W. 
P.  Fettridge,  whose  "Balm,  of  a  Thou- 
sand Flowers''  was  a  much  advertised 
cosmetic  in  the  later  forties. 


Titus 
A. 


Peep 


Edwin  Forrest  played  an 
engagement  here  during 
this  regime  and  was  much 
disturbed  one  night  by 
some  person  making  a  noise  in  one  of 
the  private  boxes.  He  irately  Inquired 
who  the  offender  was  and  received  as 
an  answer  "Oh,  he's  light  as  a  peep." 
"Well,"  said  the  irritated  tragedian, 
"you  give  my  compliments  to  Mr.  Titus 
A.  Peep  and  tell  him  he  will  be  ejected 
fotthwith  if  he  does  not  stop  his  clat- 
ter"   This'gave  John  Brougham  an  op- 


of  existence  in  3852.  in  the  nresent  school  portunity  to  produce  afterwards  one  ot 


committee   building   on   Mason  street 
It  is  the  predecessor  of  a  still  older 
structure  devoted  to  the  teaching  of 
;  what  used  to  be  termed  facetiously  the 
["three  n's."  But  to  come  to  Hecuba. 
Mr.  Holmes,  over  60  years  ago,  was 


his  amusing  absurdities,  which  he  called 
"Titus  A.  Peep,"  much  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  the  town. 

After  Mr.  Wyman's  company  was  dis- 
solved Mr.  Bland  and  Mr.  Brougham 
opened  a  little  bandbox  of  a  place  on 


ihe  call  boy  at  the  National  Theatre  Court  street.  I  presume  it  was  the  hall 
when  J.  B.  Wright  was  its  manager  of  the  old  New  England  Museum,  only 
and  when  Charlotte  Cushman  returned  tUe  entranco  was  on  Court  street  in- 
to her  native  city  after  her  successes  stead  of  Cornhlll.  -They  called  it  The 
5n  England  and  began  an  engagement  Adelphl,  and  the  opening  attraction  was 
at  the  Federal  Street  Theatre.  1849,  he  "Cher  Ryan  d'Afairs  Tar,"  which  was 
went  there  in  a  similar  capacity.  In  ;  '•Cherry  and  Fair  Star"  with  a  French 
1  hi-  tonnection  he  recalls  a  ludicrous  jttwlst'. '  It  was  an  extravaganza  of  the 
Incident  in  which  he  was  unwittingly  Brougham  type  so  well  known  af  tci- 
the  chief  actor.  In  the  tragedy  of  "Mac-  ward.  I 
heth"  which  was  being  performed  some  ,  The  Federal  Street  Theatre  passed 
one  was  needed  to  Impersonate  the  little  (  through  many  changes  of  success 
fclry  spirit  who  sits  waiting  on  a  cloud  I  until  It  was  torn  down  In  the  early 
to  take  Hecate  into  the  air.  None  of  j  fifties.  The  Ravels  acted  there  in  their 
the  ladies  of  the  ballet— the  name  once  I  inimlcable  way  in  "The  Green  Monster''. 


ler  vocal  skiu,  ana  me     "»  TBiner    Pctulengro  to 

unaffectedness  of  her  acting.  She  did  speech  of  Mr  Jaspe r  ret u^  g 
not  treat  the  Jewel  song-that  stum-  Lavengro  as  tHej ^sat  on  tn« ^ 
bllng  block  to  many-as  a  parade  aria,  that  j ^ternoon  we  rea d  In  ^ 
nor  was  she  so  delighted  with  the  pre-  Review  a  so  "review  0  >  ^ 
clous  stones  that  she  pranced  across  late  L1°nele  J™^°n-Geor„e  Borrow  is 
the  stage  in  soubrette  fashion  after  thd  Johnson  s  "say  on  G^r°e^use  ne 
manner  of  sopranos  that  we  have  all  ^°^ev^\p^T'^^or^  of 
seen.  Her  action  in  the  love  scene  was  quoted  this  very  =Peecn  ,.trlte... 
quietly  emotional,  not  passionate,  and  approval.  The  quo»  ion 
in  the  outburst  to  the  stars  there  mightl  And  yet  isaa.^u°tdft;°n^redrs  the  spirit 
well  have  been  a  more  passionate  con-|  it  «pre». ^ ajew  word.^  ^ 

HernMarguerite  was    given    to    day  constantly  to  quotation    There  are  re- 
dreams,  a  confiding,  affectionate  creat-  marks  about  °M 
ure;  not  neurotic,  not  eager  to  meet  be  Kept  "^ed  wd^gy^ . 

read  daily,  even  in  an  organ  of  prohibi- 
tionists.   

Bishop  or  Gypsy? 
There  are  some,  perhaps  many,  who 
cannot  read  Borrow.  They  suspect  the, 
maTor  they  are  not  interested  in  his 
adventures.  Mr.  Ernest  Newman  blunt- 
ly describes  him  as  a  "bounder.  Mr. 
Blrrell  says:  "Men  are  born  Borrovlans 
not  made."  There  is  no  use  In  trying 
"o  argue  a  man  into  liking  Borrow  A 
ife  of  him  by  Mr.  Herbert  Jenkins 
has  just  been  published  In  London,  and 
the  old  discussion  rages  again.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  frees  its  mind:  tiQ 
was  touchy,  misanthropic  self-cen- 
tred and  the  surliness  that  made  his 
company  unbearable  except  to  gyps  e» 
and  tramps  and  a  few  Intimate  cronies 


Faust  more  than  half  way.     In  the 
.scenes  that  followed  she  preserved  the 
'sobriety  of  her  conception  of  the  char- 
Mr.  Zenatello  was  a  youthful  and  ro- 
mantic Faust.  He  sang  with  rare  beauty 
of  tone  and  with  amorous  fervor  and 
dramatic  fire,  as  the  occasion  demanded. 
His  voice  and   that  of  Mme.  Marcel 
blended  so  that  in  the  garden  scene 
there  was  uncommon  euphony.   Nor  did 
he  slight  the  music  in  the  first  act  as 
some  that  regard  It  as  unimportant. 

Mr.  Marcoux's  picturesque,  forcible 
and  at  the  same  time  subtle  impersona- 
tion of  Mephistopheles  has  been  ana- 
lyzed at  length  in  The  Herald,  and  It  is 
not  now  necessary  to  call  attention  to 
its  many  effective  features.  Mr.  Mar- 
coux  made  his  last  appearance  here  this 
season,  much  to  the  regret  of  all.  His 

return  will  be  heartily  welcomed.  It  in^Tuln  of  his  career  as  a  literary 
looked  for  a  time  last  night  as  though  was  in  refused  to  dine  with  a  bishop 
he  would  not  appear  at  all,  for  when  he  """'  (from  mtlo  or  no  acquaintance 
should  have  ascended  on  the  trap,  on  y,  ^*ustehe\r  lordshlps>  he  preferred  to 
his  voice  was  heard:  "Behold  me!  »'  »  l^eir  port  was  Dad  and  their 
But,  lo  and  behold,  thero  was  no 
Mephistopheles.  A  burned-out  fuse  was 


the  cause  of  delay,  of  necessary  lower 
ing  of  curtain  and  of  some  minutes  ot 
confusion.  Trie  accident  was  unavoid- 
able and  the  first  one  of  any  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  the  opera  house. 
-  Mr.  Weingartner  gave  a  most  inter- 
esting reading  of  the  score.  It  was  a 
pleasure  to  note  the  restoration  of  the 
old  and 'familiar  tempi  of  the  choruses 
sung  behind  the  scenes  In  the  first  act. 
Rhythmical  defmlteness  and  elasticity, 
fine  dynamic  gradations,  support  given 
to  the  singers  without  undue  orchestral 
prominence,  clarity  In  ensemble  and 
prevailing  vitality  were  not  the  only 
features  of  a  brilliant  reading.  ■   


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  16th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra.  Mr.  SHedler  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
in  Symphony  Hall.  The  orchestral  p 


Well, 
n't! 


think   their  port 

chars  past  comment.  He  Insulted  Ag- 
nif  Strickland  to  her  face;  allowed. 
Frances  Power  Cobbe  to  beat  him  easily 
on  his  own  ground  in  conversation  and 
Served  Charles  Codfrey  Leland  a  dlrty- 
UKk Mn  the  midst  of  a  friendship  wh  ch 
had  been  all  consideration  on  the  side 
of  the  junior  and  all  blunt  acceptance 
of  that  consideration  on  the  other, 
what  if  he  did.  or  what  if  he  dld- 
What  has  all  this  to  do  with 
Isopel  Berners  and  the  Flaming  ■  Tin- 
man and  the  famous  fight  and  the  de- 
scription of  Flnlsterre  and  the  story  ot 
aow  he  was  suspected  of  being  Don 
-arlos?  No  doubt  he  preferred  ale  to 
Jort.  No  dobut  he  would  rather  have 
dipped  his  fingers  in  the 
song  that  Max  Heinrich  used  to  sing 
wUh  gusto,  and  at  a  bishop's  table  he 
would  not  have  found  hedgehog  cooked 
in  clay.   

Sturdy  English, 
quarrel  today  over  the  jquestlon 


m  0,^.^11,  —    whether  Borrow  could  write.  The ,  tact 

played  were  Mozart's  Symphony ^  In i  O ,  £  that .  he  did  write.    «  books 
5oem.  "Death  and  *«• ^v  some  they  were  "without  style." 
Enesco's  Rouma      ^nnow  fluent  perSons  find  Pleasure  in 
notln 

hardt.  who  made  her  first  appearance  at    «<j*Vg*  condescended  Jown- 

tribute  a  preface  to  an  edition  of  Wlfc 
inl"    Wales."  On  the  oth 
lng  of  the  Shrew"  and  three  songs  by  ,  aelines  Borrow  as  •' 
Hugo  Wolf  with  orchestral  accompam- 1 


minor;  Strauss's  tone  poem 
Transfiguration, "  and 
nlan  Rhapsody  No.  1.   Miss  Elena  C,c 


E'e"t;^U«  for  Borrow  to 
Mr.  Watts-Dunston 


these  concerts,  sang  the  scena 
Strength  Is  Spent,"  from  Goetz's 


I- 1  did,  strong. 


'the  master  of 
the 


»rs  since  B 


iJ  Spring .  \ 


was  Interested  In  Randi 
tio  accepted  that  ha  found,  and  did  hi: 
hest  to  turn  Its  conditions  Into  litera- 
ture." Compare  "The.  Bible  In  Spain" 
>r  "LavengTo"  or  even  "Wild  Wales," 
in  which  there  is  too  Httlo  about  the 
opsles,  probably  because  Mrs.  Borrow 
lccompanled  him,  with  the  latest  stories 
it  the  road,  the  "quick  sellers"  that 
ire  at  the  best  only  verbose  and  elided 
ilme-novels.  Let  us  all  Instead  of  r'ead 
ng  about  Borrow  read  his  books.  What 
i  Messing  It  would  be  If  In  our  schools 
ml  colleges  boys  and  girls  were 
horoughly  grounded  In  Defoe  (and  not 
nerely  "Robinson  Crusoe,"  but  "Moll 
Zanders"  and  "The  History  of  the 
I'lague").  Swift,  Cobbett,  Borrow  and 
hen  Fielding,  and  the  chapters  of 
ftabelals  translated  by  Sir  Thomas 
L'rquhart. 


Uneasy  In  Parlors. 
Nor  Is  It  necessary  to  decide  at  once 
and  for  all  time  whether  Borrow  were 
'i  colossal  poseur  and  as  disagreeable 
as  he  was  brawny.  Was  he  a  genius? 
He  had  a  genius  for  doing  certain 
things.  Not  long  ago  there  was  a  dis- 
cussion at  a  woman's  club  in  this  city 
o  mcernlng  the  attributes  of  genius.  At 
last  one  woman  exclaimed:  "But  a 
genius  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  person 
that  you  would  like  to  invite  to  a  din- 
ner." It  is  doubtful  whether  Borrow 
would  accept  these  formal  invitations 
were  he  now  living.  He  entertained  a 
passion  for  boiled  leg  of  mutton  with 
turplps  and  caper  sauce  and  pronounced 
It  to  be  food  for  the  gods,  and  we  are 
informed  that  this  dish  would  be 
out  of  place  at  an  "exclusive"  dinner, 
oven  the  largest  drawing  room  would 
hardly  be  rooray  enough  for  him  and  It 
Is  not  easy  to  think  of  him  reading  ex- 
tracts from  his  works  at  a  smug  meet- 
ing of  authors.  We  prefer  to  think  of 
him  as  teaching  Isopel  the  Armenian 
language,  discussing  life  with  Mrs. 
Chikno  and  Mr.  Jasper,  talking  with 
Urania  under  the  hedge,  in  the  ale 
house  critical  of  the  brew,  lonely  and 
fearless  riding  in  wildest  Spain.  Nor 
is  it  necessary  to  bite  the  thumb  at 
those  who  cannot  read  him.  There  are 
s-omo  who  see  nothing  in  Melville's 
"Moby  Dick '  and  know  not  the  fan- 
tastical humor  of  Mortimer  Collins.  The 
world  is  large;  there  are  many  books; 
Mr.  Addison  still  has  his  admirers,  we 
are  told;  and  there  is  eternity  to  come 
with  the  lure  of  countless  hours  for 
reading  when  stretched  at  ease. 


fit. 


By  the  way,  do  you  know  whether  or 
not  any  collection  has  ever  been  made 
of  the  old  miners'  and  cowmen's  songs? 
Tliey  arc  worthy  of  preservation  alon« 
with  the  deep  eea  chantey*  which  lost 
their  utility  with  the  corning  of  the 
Mceum  windlass.  Sincerely  yours, 

HALLIDAY  W1THERSPOON. 

Boston,  Feb.  15. 

We   cannot   understnnd   Mr.  Bush's 
selection  of   Mr.   Senatello,   the  Justly 
■  admired  tenor,   as  the  chief  offender 
I  against  realism.   Ho  sang  and  acted  the 
'  part  admirably,  and  If  ho  was  not  like 
the  genuine  artlole  of  road-agent,  that 
is  the  fault  of  Mr.  Belasco,  not  of  Mr. 
Zenatello.    Could  not  Mr.  Bush  be  per- 
suaded to  put  his  views  In  writing? 

Odorlferosity. 
"Quidnunc"    writes   to    The  Herald 
(Feb.  12); 

Apropos  of  your  statement  that  there 
Is  no  such  word  as  "odorlferosity,"  I 
would  say,  in  the  words  of  Midshipman 
Easy,  that  "I  should  like  to  argue 
that,"  but,  Instead  of  asking  you  to  de- 
vote any  of  your  space  to  polemics  of 
that  nature,  I  will  simply  say  that,  ac- 
cording to— here  "Quidnunc"  names  an 
American  dictionary—"  'odorlferosity'  is 
a  word  in  good  standing.  Than  that 
dictionary  I  don't  know  of  any  higher 
court  to  which  the  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  use  of  the  word  can  be 
appealed,  and  so,  backed  by  the  solid 
rock  of  that  latest  and  highest  author- 
ity as  Justifying  me  in  the  use  of  the 
word,  I  will  say,  in  the  language  of 
Fitz-James  to  Roderick  Dhu, 

Come  one,  come  all!  this  rock  shall  fly 
Prom  It's  Arm  base  as  soon  as  I! 
So  there  now!" 


Higher  Courts. 

Oh  yes,  there  is  a  higher  court,  there 
are  higher  courts. 

Will  "Quidnunc"  show  us  the  use  of 
the  word  "Odorlferosity"  by  any  repu- 
table writer  of  English,  from  Chaucer 
to  Artemus  Ward,  from  Edmund  Spen- 
ser td'  Herbert  Spencer?  "Odorlferous- 
ness,"  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  in 
English  literature  since  1599.  Further- 
more there  is  more  fragrance  in  "Odo- 
riferousness"  than  In  "odoriferbsity" ; 
the  former  word  with  the  "ousness"  has 
the  sweeter  smell.  When  "Quidnunc" 
says  that  the  dictionary  he  names  is 
the  highest  court,  he  talks  like  a  bdok 
agent.  There  are  other  American  dic- 
tionaries of  higher  standing,  and  they 
know  not  "odorlferosity,"  a  word  re- 
jected by  the  New  English  Dictionary, 
which  is  monumental  and  liberally  in- 
clined toward  words  of  modern  coinage. 


/  4  l  -z. 


Now  though  they  confess  this  Art  to  con- 
tain very  much  of  sweetness  and  delight,  yet1 
the  common  Opinion  is  verlfi'd  by  general  experi- 
ence, that  Mustek  is  an  Art  professed  only  by 
men  of  depraved  and  loose  Inclinations,  who 
neither  know  when  to  begin,  nor  when  to, 
make  an  end;  as  Is  reported  of  A  rehab  i  us  the 
Fldler,  to.  whom  they  were  wont  to  give  more 
money  to  leave  off.  than  to  continue  his  play; 
Of  which  Impertinent  Musltlans,  we  findej 
this  Character  in  Horace: 
Among  Their  Friends  all  Singers  have  thl 
vice. 

That  begged  to  sing,  none  are  more  coy  o: 

nice; 

Unbld,  they'll  never  cea»*. 


Operatic  Realism. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  follow- 
ing amazing  letter:  / 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"  Some  two  or  three  weeks  ago  my 
old  friend  Joe  Bush  blew  in  from 
Southern  Mexico  where  he  has  been 
assisting  In  a  most  entertaining  rebell- 
ion. s 

Our  acquaintance  dates  back  thirty 
years  to  the  palmy  days  of  Dodge  City 
and  the  old  Texas  trail  so  that  I  was 
mighty  glad  to  see  Joe.  Unfortunately 
I  had  a  business  appointment  that  night 
and  turned  Mr.  Bush  over  to  Mrs. 
Witherspoon  for  an  evening  at  the 
opera.  They  were  singing  "The  Girl" 
and  we  naturally  thought  that  our  guest 
would  enjoy  it  as  he  has  been  crowd- 
ing the  frontier  for  forty  years  and  the 
piece  Is  supposed  to  have  the  real 
flavor.  I  had  'never  seen  (you  notice  I 
use  the  word  "seen"  not  "heard")  the 
opera  myself  or  I  should  have  known 
better. 

It  turned  out  that  Joe  labored  under 
the  impression  that  he  was  going  to  a 
show  along  the  lines  of  "The  Black 
Crook,"  a  meritorious  and  Justly  popu- 
lar entertainment  of  the  sixties  and 
seventies. 

When  I  arrived  home  around  midnight 
I  found  Mrs.  Witherspoon  in  a  state  verg- 
ing on  hysteria,  and  the  good  Joseph  was 
discovered  in  the  library  In  close  com- 
munion with  the  decanter.  , 

It  develops  that  my  friend  was  with 
difficulty  restrained  from  dragging  his 
hardware  and  shooting  up  the  "Glnnles." 
He  was  plumb  disgusted  with  the  whole 
outfit,  and  particularly  with  one  Zena- 
tello (?)  who  sung  the  leading  part. 
Kor  was  his  displeasure  due  to  lack  of 
fondness  tor  music,  as  I  remember  he 
used  to  raise  a  beautiful  tenor  In  songs 
like  "The  Cowboy's  Lament"  and  "Old 
i  Mother  Toby  tickle."  , 


Hot  or  Cold  Bishop. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

And  the  bishop,  what  was  the  bishop? 
Why,  the  bishop,  my  dear  go'bd  sir,  was 
the  lemon.  Have  you  never  seen  him 
coming  hot  and  puffy  from  the  fire.  His 
importance  was  great  as  he  had ,  been 
pierced  with  cloves  and  roasted.  He  was 
ready  to  disseminate  the  fragrance  of 
his  oily  skin  and  hot  spice  into  the  wine. 
And  right  Jolly  and  genial  he  looked 
floating  about.  And  so  "well  roasted 
with  sugar  and  w.Ine  in  the  cup  they'll 
make  a  sweet  bishop." 

And'  this  hot,  piquant  bishop,  can  it 
be  possible  that  he  was  plunged  into 
cold  wine?     ALICE  HEATH  AKIN.  ( 

Acton,  Mass.,  Feb.  16. 

Orchestra  Led  by  Mr.  Weingart- 
ner,  with  Mime.  Marcel  and 
Mr.  Urlus. 


Mr.  Welngnrlner's  songs  have  not  re- 
ceived In  Boston  the  uilontion  they  de- 
serve. Only  a  few  of  them  have  been 
sung.  If  I  am  not  mistaken,  the  first  to 
acquaint  us  with  Mr.  Waburnrtner  as  a 
<•  ni poser  of  songs  was  Mr.  Sydney 
lliden,  who  sang  "WnbaMed*1  and  "Dlo 
I'ost  Im  Waldo"  in  Stelnert  Hall,  Jan. 
30,  1902. 

They  then  made  a  marked  Impression, 
especially  the  former,  by  Its  unconven- 
tionally and  dramatic  force.  Dr.  Wuell- 
ner  and  a  few  others'havc  put  pongs  of 
Welngartner  on  their  programs,  but 
there  are  many  In  the  list  of  his  compo- 
sitions. 

"Fruehilngsgospenter"  lias  been  heard 
here  with  piano  accompaniment,  but 
the  orchestra  adds  much  to  the  humor 
end  the  spirit.  "Du  bist  ein  Kind"  has 
charming  simplicity.  "Unter  Sternen," 
with  Its  theme  against  the  vocal  melody 
and  with  the  finely  worked  crescendo, 
| Is  effective.  Iri  each  one  of  these  songs 
!  there  is  a  happy  musical  Illustration 
lof  the  text  or  emphasis  Is  given  to  the 
poet's  mood.  . 

Mme.  Marcel's  voice  was  heard  in  Its 
full  beauty.  The  purity  of  style  with 
which  she  sang  the  air  of  the  Oountess 
and  that  of  Pamlna;  the  grace  she  gave 
'to  the  song  of  Berlioz,  and  her  sympa- 
thetic Interpretation  of  Welngartner"s 
songs  were  alike  admirable.  It  would 
be  a  pleasure  to  hear  her  In  a  Heder 
recital.  The  large  audience,  delighted 
by  her  voice  and  maner  of  singing,  was 
especially  enthusiastic  over  Schubert's 
"Serenade,"  with  Mr.  Welngartner's 
exquisite  orchestration,  and  "Unter  Ster. 
nen."  Both  were  repeated  and  Mme. 
Marcel  added  Beethoven's  "Kuss"  to 
the  program. 

Mr.  Urlus  gave  a  dramatic  rendering 
of  Lohengrin's  Narrative  and  after  the 
group  of  songs  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
audience  knew  no  bounds.  He  was  es- 
pecially fortunate  with  "Traum  durch 
die  Daemmerung,"  which  he  sang  with 
fine  sentiment.  He  repeated  the  song 
and  added  others.  Here  is  another  dra- 
matic tenor  who  is-  equally  effective  In 
songs  that  are  purely  lyrical. 

Mr.  Welngartner  was  already  known 
and  appreciated  in  Boston  as  a  conduc- 
tor of  orchestral  works.  He  gave  a 
concert  here  with  tne  New  York  Sym- 
phony Orchestra  January  17,  1906,  In 
Symphony  Hall,  when  the  program  in- 
cluded the  overture  to  "Der  Freisch- 
uetz,"  Schumann's  symphony  in  B  flat 
and  the  "Fantastic"  symphony  of  Ber- 
lioz. 

His  conducting  last  night  was  charac- 
terized by  the  qualities  that  make  him 
eminent  In  the  opera  house.  First  of 
all  he  seeks  to  let  the  music  of  the  com- 
poser speak  for  itself.  He  does  not 
jhunt  for  unusual  readings;  he  does  not 
["discover"  hidden  voices  In  the  score 
and  bring  them  out  to  the  subordina- 
tion or  confusion  of  the  leading  motives 
and  their  logical  development.  There 
is  always  a  fine  sense  of  proportion  with 
resulting  clarity.  Melodies  are  sung 
as  by  an  accomplished  singer.  Cli- 
maxes come  as  expected  and  Inevitable. 
But  the  public  of  this  city  recognizes 
the  singular  ability  of  Mr.  Welngartner, 
does  not  need  to  be  reminded,  and  does 
■  not  seek  the  explanation  of  its  enjoy- 
ment 'and  admiration. 
I  The  concert  was  in  every  way  a  note- 
!  worthy  one.  Singers,  conductor  and 
I  orchestra  were  applauded  to  the  echo. 


CHEER  BONCI 
AND  KU6EUK 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  program  of  the  concert  given  last 
night  at  the  Boston  Opera  House- by  the 
Opera  orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Welngart- 
ner, and  by  Mme.  Lucille  Marcel,  so- 
prano, and  Mr.  Jacques  Urlus,  tenor, 
included  these  orchestral  compositions: 
The  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser"  and 
Beethoven's  fifth  symphony.  Mme;  Mar- 
cel sang  the  first  aria  of  the  Countess  in 
"Le  Nozze  di  Figaro,"  "Ach,  Ich 
frehl's,"  from  "Die  Zauberfloete" ;  "L'lle 
Inconnue"  of  Berlioz;  Schubert's  "Sere- 
nade," with  accompaniment  orchestrat- 
ed by  Mr.  Weingartner  and  three  of 
Mr.  Welngartner's  songs,  with  orches- 
tra: "Fruehlingsgespenter,"  op.  19;  "Du 
bist  eln  Kind,"  op.  28,  and  "Unter 
Sternen,"  op.  22. 

Mr.  Urlus  sang  Lohengrin's  "Narra- 
tive," Brahms's  "Wie  bist  du,  meine 
Koenigen?"  Strauss's  "Durch  die  Daem- 
merung" and  Schumann's  "Der  Hidal- 

TThe   song   of   Berlioz   and   those  of 
I  Weingartner   are   not   familiar   to  the 
!  great    majority    of    our  concertgoers. 
"L'He  Inconnue"  Is  the  sixth  of  the  set, 
|"Les  Nuits  d'Ete,"  with  poems  by  The- 
lophile  Gautier.    These  songs  were  com- 
posed as  far  back  as  1834;  they  were  re- 
written and  published  in  1841,  but  the 
accompaniments,  with  the  exception  of 
•  Absence,"   were  not   orchestrated  till 
about  1856.  , 

The  words  of  "L'lle  Inconnue,"  begin- 
ning 

Dltcs,  la  Jeime  belle, 
Ou  voulez-vous  tiller? 
tare  known  to  many  by  reason  of  the 


An  audience  that  filled  Symphony  Hall 
yesterday  afternoon  listened  with  en- 
thusiasm to  a  concert  by  Jan  Kubelik 
and  Alessandro  Bond.  Not  only  was 
every  seat  taken,  but  chairs  were  plac6d 
on  either  side  of  the  stage,  leaving  only 
a  narrow  aisle  down  which,  the  artists 
might  pass.  And  there  was'  even  a  long 
row  standing  on  both  sides  of  the  floor. 

Mr.  Kubelik's  first  offering  was  from 
Tschalkowsky's  concerto  In  D^majcjr. 
His  second  appearance  was  in  a  group  of 
selections,  including  an  air  and  a  ga- 
votte from  Bach,  Salnt-Saens's  "Hav- 
analsi"  and  "Scene  de  la  Czarda,"  by 
Hubay.  His  last  group  included  Dvo- 
rak's "Humoresque"  and  Paganinl's 
"Campanella." 

|  The  great  violinist  was  never  hearJ 
|  here  to  better  advantage,  and  his  selec- 
tions gave  ample  opportunities  to  Judge 
him  in  all  his  moods,  from  the  fantastic 
(bowing  and  fingering  in  "Campanella" 
land  the  "Czardas"  to  the  soft  sedatc- 
ness  of  the  "Humoresque."  Seldom,  if 
ever,  has  the  sweetness  of  Dvorak's 
composition  been  given  as  well  in  Bos- 
ton, and  the  great  audience  was  vocifer- 
ous in  its  appreciation,  recalling  the  vio- 
linist time  and  again. 

Mr.  Bond  was  In  the  best  of  spirit  and 
quite  Justified  the  claim  made  for  him 
Iels  being  one  of  the  greatest  concert 
singers.  His  manner  and  phrasing  are 
masterly  and  his  enunciation  perfect. 
He    disregarded    the    program    to  #an 


and  "My  1 
stir  the  a 


laim. 

Mr.  Bond  endeavored  to  appease  the 
demands  by  singing  the  aria  from  the 
first  act  of  "La  Boheme,"  but  was  com- 
pelled to  return  and  sing  "La  Donnae 
Mobile."  But  his  two  encores  only  I 
whetted  the  desire  Of  his  listeners,  I 
whose  applause  was  so  strong  and  sus- 1 

I  talned  as  to  be  almost  exasperating  and 
was  only  quieted  when  the  tenor  re-j 

I  appeared  waving  his  street  gloves  In 

'  mute  appeal. 


We  have  received  several  letters  that 
deserve  attention 


First  Aid  to  Audiences. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  Just  thought  out  a  scheme 
which  if  patented  would  no  doubt  yield 
me  millions,  but  being  In  a  more  or  less 
altruistic  frame  of  mind,  I  have  decided, 
after  mature  consideration,  to  give  the 
world  the  benefit  of  my  genius.  Since 
early  youth  I  have  been  a  regular  at- 
tendant at  all  the  musical  comedies  that 
have  passed  through  the  town,  and,  al- 
though my  ear  is  not  trained  musically, 
I  am  able  to  detect  a  great  similarity 
in  the  tunes  of  today  to  -  those  of  last 
year  or  in  fact  10  or  15  years  ago.  I 
have  therefore  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  all  the  possible  combinations  or  ar- 
rangements of  the  notes  must  be  ex- 
hausted, and  as  a  remedy  and  means  of 
avoiding  much  labor  in  originating  new 
ideas,  I  have  discovered  a  very  simple 
solution  to  the  problem.  It  will  at  once 
quadruple  the  existing  supply  of  music 
now  extant.  The  method  is  simple. 
Take,  for  Instance,  a  music  roll  from 
any  mechanical  piano  player,  reverse- 
it  and  at  once  a  brand  new  set  of  sounds 
hitherto  unheard  bursts  forth.  Play  it 
backwards;  again  a  new  tune;  finally 
reverse  it  and  a  fourth  is  heard— all 
from  the  original  one  tune.  I  tried  this 
method  personally  on  "Tannhaeuser" 
and.  found  that  played  backwards  and 
upside  down  it  was  more  pleasing  to  my 
ear  than  in  any  other  way. 

I  confided  my  wonderful  discovery  to 
a  friend  who  pretends  to  know  some- 
thing about  music.  He  was  not  recep- 
tive and  ventured  to  cast  doubts  on  the 
validity  of  my  new  discovery.  In  his 
own  incomprehensible  jargon  he  gave 
me  to  understand  that  the  new  results 
would  be  nothing  but  ungrammatical 
nonsense,  and  would  sound  like  German 
sentences  read  in  Chinese  fashion.  1 
do  not  agree  with  him  and  therefore 
now  present  this  important  musical  de- 
velopment to  the  world  at  large. 

Boston,  Feb.  18,  1912.  C.  S.  F. 


-  Noble  Dames  Again. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  has  been  such  an  ado  over  the 
lists  of  the  twenty  most  famous  women 
that  I  venture  to  offer  my  list  of  twelve. 
Undoubtedly  you  can  Improve  on  If- 
then  why  not  publish  the  list  and  offer 
a  prize  to  the  first  person  who  guesses 
whether  they  were  picked  by  a  man  or 
a  woman?  Helen  of  Troy,  Mary  Queen 
of  Scots,  Cleopatra,  Thais,  Lady  Hamll- 
ton,  Phryne,  Semlramls,  Sappho,  the 
Empress  Theodora,  George  Sand,  Mme. 
de  Maintenon,  Brisels.  Q.  X.  I 

We  should  strike  out  Thais,  Mme. 
de  Maintenon  and  Briseis,  and  there 
are  dozens  clamoring  to  take  their- 
place.  By  Thais,  we  suppose,  "Q.  X."  j 
means  the  friend  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  not  the  heroine  of  Anatole 
France's  romance  and  Massenet's  opera. 

Thais  led  the  way 

To  light  him  to  his  prey 
And,  like  another  Helen,  fired  another  Troy. 

She  was  a  fine  woman  In  her  day  acd 
Mr.  Bayle  devoted  an  article  to  her  In 
his  celebrated  Dictionary,  but  there  are 
others  more  worthy  in  a  list  of  twelve. 
By  the  way,  "Q\  X."  should  read  "Hy- 
peride  et  le  Proces  de  Phryne,"  by  M. 
Paul  Girard  of  the  Institute,  who  proves 
at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction  that  Hy- 
perides,  to  free  his  client,  did  not  throw 
aside  her  doak  as  in  the  picture  by  Ge- 
ronie.  We  know  little  about  Brlesels,  ex- 
cept thst  Achilles— Ash-heels,  as  Bret 
liarte's  youth  pronounced  it— sull:ed  In 
his  tent  for  her  sake.  Thais  should  give 
way  to  Catherine  the  Great;  for  Brlesels 

substitute  Jael,  Delilah  or  the  Sulam.lte— 
there  should  be  at  least  one  Biblical 
character.  The  Pompadour  has  a  better 
right  than  Mme.  Maintenon.  The  claims 
of  Semlramis  and  Theodora  mighfj  be 
disputed.  It  Is  a  pleasing  garae-i-this 
grouping  of  the  noblest  dames— and  In  It 
there  is  no  finality  of  judgment. 


Dickens  and  Mad  Folk. 

M.  Anatole  France  recently  contrib- 
,  uted  an  article  about  Dickens  to  Les 
|  Annales.   He  tells  this  story:  A  French- 
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rent  to  see  Dickons  "In  I/>ndon. 
mst  receive  all  torts  of  people  at 
House,"  he  remarked ;  "princes, 
ins.  scientists,  writers,  arltstsand 


"res,"  said  Dickens,  "and  the  mad 
people  are  the  only  ones  who  amuse 
me."  Then  he  pushed  the  astonished 
Frenchman  out  of  doors.  And  M. 
France  adds  that  Dickens  loved  to  de- 
scribe people  of  the  type  of  Mr.  Dick, 
who,  happily  for  himself,  was  born  In 
England,  where  Individual  liberty  Is 
greater  than  In  France,  and  M.  France 
argues  that  madness  It'  only  a  sort  of 
mental  originality;  a  bliarre  and  singu- 
lar use  of  faculties. 


The  Friend  of  M.  France. 

And  how  does  M.  France,  the  lam- 
bent Ironist,  the  gentle  Pyrrhonlst,  re- 
peat himself.  This  story  about  Dickens 
and  his  visitor,  with  the  allusion  to  Mr.) 
Dick  and  the  definition  of  madness,  are  t 
all  to  be  found  In  M.  France's  "Les 
Fous  dans  la  Lltterature,"  published 
originally  In  Le  Temps  and  now  to  be 
found  In  the  first  volume  of  his  "Vie 
LItteraire." 

In  this  essay,  a  characteristically  de- 
lightful one.  M.  Franco  tells  of  an  old 
gentleman  who,  crazed  by  the  death  of  an 
only  son  crushel  by  an  avalanche, 
dressed  himself  In  bedttcklng.  Otherwise 
he  was  sane,  a  man  of  letters,  learned  in 
Greek  and  Latin,  amiable,  and  even 
gay.  He  put  aside  the  bedticking  suit 
after  20  years,  became  sad  and  silent, 
refused  nourishment,  and  was  found  one 
morning  self-hanged  in  his  bed  cham- 
ber. "We  say,"  says  M.  France,  "that 
a  man  is  mad  when  he  does  not  think 
as  we  do.  That's  the  whole  of  it. 
Viewed  philosophically,  the  ideas  of 
madmen  are  as  legitimate  as  ours. 
They  represent  to  themselves  the  ex- 
terior world  according  to  the  impressions 
they  receive  from  it.  That  Is  exactly 
what  we  do,  and  we  pass  as  sane.  We 
say  that  the  image  we  receive  of  the 
world  is  true,  and  that  which  they  reW 
ceive  is  false.   In  reality  nothing  is  ab- 

I  solutely   false,    nothing   is  absolutely 

j  true." 

George  Copeland,  Pianist,  and 
Mrs.  Russell  Give  Debussy 
Program. 


j'Lou.vs'.-.  little  poems  were  moved  to  Im- 
I proviso  music  for  them, 
ft  Others  have  Invented  music  for  some 
lot  these  songs  of  curiously  emotional, 
Singularly  erotic  nature,  but  Debussy  la 
the  one   that   surprised   the  secret  of 
Bilitis.  the  woman  who  wrote  of  nymphs 
and  fountains  of  the  love  that  consumed 
her  and  of  her  amorous  and  exceeding 
sorrow.    Mrs.  Russell  was  warmly  ap- 
plauded, and,  recalled,  sang  Debussy's 
"Fantoches." 

Mr.  Copeland  is  known  and  highly  es- 
teemed as  an  Interpreter  of  Debussy. 
The  pleees  he  chose  are  also  known.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  inquire  again  into 
qualities  of  his  art,  those  that  set  him 
apart  from  others.  Yesterday  he  was 
especially  fortunate  .in  his  performance 
of  the  "Prelude,"  which  alone  'should 
have  convinced  the-  hearers  that  De- 
bussy is  not  merely  a  dreamy,  snadowy 
lover  of  twilight  or  quietly  nooturnal 
effects;  "Clair  de  Lune,"  "Minstrels;" 
"Cortege,'1  and  "Voiles."  He,  too,  was 
heartily  applauded.  He  added  a  piece 
to  those  on  the  program. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mr.  George  Copeland,  pianist,  assisted 
by  Mrs.  Henry  Russel1,  gave  a  concert 
Of  piano  pieces  and  songs  by  Claude  De- 
bussy yesterday  afternoon  in  the  foyer 
of  the  Boston  Opera  House.   Mr.  Cope- 
land played  these  pieces:   Prelude,  Clair 
de  Lune,  Minstrels,  Reflets  dans  l'eau, 
Pagodes,  La    petit    Berger,  Danse  de 
Puck,  la  Cathedrale  Engloutle,  Cortege, 
Voiles,  Poissons  d'Or.  Mrs.  Russell  sang 
the  songs  of  "Le  Promenoir  des  deux 
iAmants"  and  "Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis" 
|plz:  "La  Flute  de  Pan,"  "La  Chevelure" 
and  "Le  Toinbeau  des  Naiades." 
I    It-  was  once  the  fashion  in  Germany, 
[  perhaps   it   Is   still   observed,    to  hold, 
"Composers'  Evenings"  in  concert  halls 
of  a  popular  nature.   Bilse  in  Berlin.i 
for  example,  used  to  appoint  a  Beethoven 
evening,  a  Mozart  evening,  etc.,  when, 
orchestral  works,  a  concerto,  songs  or 
a  group  of  piano  pieces,   all  by  one 
composer,     made     up     the  program. 
Such  concerts  are  known  in  this  coun- 
try but  they  are  becoming  rarer  and 
rarer.   Mr.  de  Paehmann  has  given  sev- 
eral  Chopin   recitals  in   Boston.  Mr. 
Lamond  once  played  only  sonatas  by 
Beethoven,  and  yet  it  is  said  that  in 
private  life  he  is  not  of  a  cruel  nature. 
Late  In  1909  Mr.    Copeland   and  Mrs. 
Graves  gave  a  Debussy  recital,  and  Mr. 
Copeland    has    prepared    programs  of 
pieces  all  by  Debussy.  / 

Chopin,  perhaps,  endures  the  test  bet- 
ter than  others.  A  hearer  may  admire 
Debussy  greatly  and  yet  not  wish  to 
sit  through  a  concert  devoted  wholly 
to  his  works;  for  Debussy,  of  all  com- 
posers, affords  fewer  contracts  and  less 
variety.  His  musical  idiom  is  so  indi- 
vidual, so  pronounced  and  at  the  same 
time  his  thought  is  so  subtle  and  elu- 
sive, that  the  attention  of  an  audience 
Is  soon  wearied,  no  matter  how  great 
the  skill  and  the  charm  of  the  per- 
former may  be.  We  are  now  speaking 
of  the  average  audience,  not  of  passion- 
ate Debussyites. 
Fortunately  the  concert  yesterday  was 


!  of  reasonable  length,  and  Mrs.  Russell  I 
J  sang  a  few  songs  of  Debussy  that  were  j 
I  unfamiliar,  so  there  was  the  whet  ot  j 
I  curiosity.   The  music  of  "Le  Promenoir  I 
des  deux  Amants"  with  the  verses  ot  I 
Tristan    Lhermite    appeared    12  j-eara 
•later  than  that  of  "Chansons  de  Bilitis" 
and  Is  not  so  poetical.  It  suggests  some 
one  composing   "after  the   manner  ot 
Debussy,"    laborious    in    the  attempt. 
There  is  atmosphere,  but  it  is  as  though 
jt  were  chemically  prepared  and  in  the 
laboratory.    "Les  Chansons  de  Bilitis" 
are  exquisite,  each  In  its  own  way.  It 
vas  a  pleasure  to  hear  them  sung,  not 
'  ."American  French"  but  in  the  French 
'  Pierre  Louys;   not  as  set  concert 
lgs,  but  as  though  a  singer  reading 


MISS  HOFFMANN 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BHUBERT  TREATRE— Gertrude  Hoff- 
mann's "Salson  des  Ballets  Russes." 
First  time  In  Boston.  "Cleopatre," 
ballet  in  one  act;  "Les  Sylphides," 
ballet  in  one  act;  and  "Scheherazade," 
ballet  in  one  act.  Gertrude  Hoffmann's 
Revue. 

The  entertainment  that  will  be  at  the 
Shubert  Theatre  this  week  is  unusual, 
engrossing,  a  delight  to  the  eye.  Last 
night  an  audience  that  crowded  the 
theatre  gave  many  hearty  tokens  of  ap- 
preciation and  admiration.  The  produc- 
tion of  the  ballets  is  most  sumptuous, 
and  that  of  Miss  Hoffmann's  "Spring 
Song,"  which  has  been  greatly  elab- 
orated, Is  one  of  rare  poetic  beauty. 

"Cleopatre,"  with  music  by  Arensky, 
Glazunoff  and  other  Russian  composers, 
was  the  first  of  the  ballets  to  be  per- 
formed. The  scenario  is  based  on  the 
short  story  by  Theophile  Gautier,  the 
story  of  the  youth  who  fell  madly  in 
love  with  the  Egyptian  Queen  and  was 
rewarded  through  her  caprice  on  condi- 
tion that  he  was  to  die  at  daybreak. 
The  characters  In  this  ballet  were  taken 
by  Miss  Hoffmann,  Cleopatra;  Miss 
Novotnova,  Ta-Hoe;  Theodore  Kosloff, 
Amoun,  the  lover;  Nicolas  Solanikoff, 
the  High  Priest;  Miss  Hille,  a  favorite 
slave.  The  stage  was  finely  set;  the 
stage  business  and  the  evolutions  of  the 
dancers  were  adroitly  managed,  but  the 
chief  features  of  the  ballet  were  the  en- 
trance of  Cleopatra,  and  the  unwrap- 
ping, till  from  a  mummified  figure  she 
stood  erect,  sensuous  and  resplendent; 
the  fury  of  the  choric  Bacchanale;  the 
dancing  of  Mr.  Kosloff  and  the  female 
slave. 

In  strong  contrast  with  this  scene  was 
the  ballet  "Les  Sylphides,"  with  music 
arranged  from  Chopin's  piano  pieces, 
and  with  dancers  in  the  traditional  cos- 
tume. The  dances  were  waltzes  a  ma- 
zurka and  a  prelude  for  solo  display.  4 
The  agility  and  the  grace  of  the  men, 
Messrs.  Kosloff,  Ricaut,  Pernikoff  and 
Thomas  were  especially  noteworthy,  al- 
though the  dancing  of  Miss  Cochin,  Miss  j 
Novotnova  and  Mouree  was  also  pleas- 
ing. It  may  here  be  said  that  the  wom- 
en dancers  are  uncommonly  good  look- 
ing, youthful  and  fresh.  In  technical 
skill  they  are  surpassed  by  the  men. 

Miss  Hoffman's  revue  included  imi- 
tations of  Eddie  Foy,  Miss  Barrymore, 
George  M.  Cohan,  Eva  Tanguay,  Ruth 
St.  Denis,  Harry  Lauder,  Valeska  Sur- 
ratt  and  Anna  Held.  Her  remarkable 
talent  as  an  imitator  has  long  been  rec- 
ognized, but  never  was  she  more  in 
the  vein.  As  the  snake  charmer  she 
not  only  gave  a  marvelously  close  imi- 
tation of  Miss  St.  Denis,  but  s-he  was 
even  more  serpentine  in  movements  of 
body  and  arms.  The  appropriate  local 
color  was  supplied  by  a  Cingalee  troupe 
ot  musicians  and  dancers,  barbarous  in 
their  frenzy.  And  in  this  revue  Miss 
Hoffmann,  who  caught  the  mannerisms 
and  looked  like  Eddie  Foy  and  George 
M.  Cohan,  and  was  indescribably  funny 
as  Miss  Surratt  in  a  burlesque  of  "The 
Belle  of  Broadway,"  in  which  she  was 
assisted  by  Lee  Chapln,  gave  one  of  the 
most  exquisitely  poetical  scenes  that 
have  been  on  the  Boston  stage  for  many 
years.  Lithe,  buoyant,  graceful,  with 
a  figure  of  perfect  beauty  and  face 
aglow  with  the  joy  of  life,  she  was  in 
every  movement  the  incarnation  of 
Spring.  There  are  few  women  in  a  re- 
vue who  show  such  versatility.  I  know 
of  no  one  who  has  such  poetic  imagina- 
tion. 

"Scheherazade,"  with  music  of  the 
suite  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  is  a  nec- 
essarily softened  version  of  the  opening 
story  of  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night."  The  king  and  his  brother 
farewell  the  women  of  the  harem  The 
women,  Including  the  favorite.  Zobeide, 
persuade  the  chief  eunuch  to  allow  the 
entrance  of  tneir  lovers.  There  is  a 
wild  orgy.  The  king  suddenly  returns 
All  are  beheaded,  save  Zobeide,  who 
prepares  to  Wll  herself. 

It  is  not  easy  to  describe  the  effect 
of  the  setting,  the  beauty  andr<  tasteful  - 
ness  of  the  costumes,  the  realism  of 
dramatic  action  In  the  dance.  The  scene 
is  oriental,  not  pseudo-oriental.  The 
action  is  vivid;  the  music   thouah  pur- 


ists nnghi  <?t..1eet  to  the  disarrangement] 
of  Ft  I  m  sky- Korsakoff  r  ramous  Suite,  is 
singularly    well  suited;    more  effective 
than  the  music  of  "Cleopatra."  although1 
that  abounds  in  eastern  coloring.  Mr. 
Max  Haffmonn  led  the  large  orcestra. 

This  entertainment  Is  so  varied,  so 
ricli  in  spectacular,  terpsiehorean  andl 
musical  effects  that  it  would  bear  see- 
ing many  times.-  It  is  a  pity  that  the 
engagement  is  only  for  this  week. 

Majestic  theatre— " way  Down 

East."  by  Lottie  Blair  Parker,  a  rural 
drama  in  four  acts.  Principals  In  the 
cast : 

Anna  Monro  ,.. .Catherine  Carter 

Squire  Amassa  Hartlett  J.  11.  Arm«trf>ng 

Louisa  Barttett  Beth  Summervllle 

David  n.rtlett  Ernest  I-  Ever* 

Kate  Brewster  \ .  .-.Caroline  Prarse 

Prof,  si  oi  ling  Warren  Cook 

J«l  Holler  Joim  B  Hiennan 

Lenox  Sanderson  .....W.  P.  nirlunonil 

Martha  Perkins  Jane  Millard 

Rube  Whipple  Frank  Bell 

Seth  Holcouib  James  Galloway 

3AYES  AND  N0RW0RTH 

HEAD  B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

Splendid  Singing  and   Dancing  Act 
Given— Other  Features. 

Nora  Bayes  and  Jack  Norworth,  who 
have  been  In  and  out  of  vaudeville  sev- 
eral times,  are  the  head-liners  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week,  presenting  a  creation 
of  their  own  that  had  to  be  given  some 
name,  and  so  is  called  "A  Musical  Sur- 
prise Party."  Bayes  and  Norworth  have 
jointly  made  a  host  of  songs  popular, 
Including  "Has  Anybody  Here  Seen 
Kelly,"  "Shine  On  Harvest  Moon," 
"Come  Along  My  Mandy,"  "That  Lovin' } 
Rag,"  etc.  In  their  vaudeville  sketch  I 
they  are  generous,  singing  first  one  song 
and  then  another,  according  to  requests 
from  the  audience,  which  is  furnished 
with  a  list  of  25  of  their  favorites.  And 
Bayes  and  Norworth  seemingly  derive 
exactly  as  much  pleasure  In  their  sing- 
ing as  does  the  audience  itself. 

They  have  a  very  excellent  company 
of  their  own,  too,  to  assist  in  several  of 
the  specialties.  In  the  early  part  of  the 
act  Mr.  Norworth  assumes  the  role  of  a 
magician,  doing  a  number  of  clever 
tricks,  and  is  subsequently  Joined  by  a 
partner  in  Cyril  Chadwick,  when  he 
calls  for  some  volunteer  from  the  audi- 
ence. Mr.  Chadwick,  as  a  typical  Eng- 
lishman, could  not  be  better  and  made 
a  hit  second  only  to  the  stars  them- 
selves. Then  Ubert  Carleton  and  Mary 
Johnson,  celebrated  dancers,  produce  a 
few  of  the  latest  novelties  in  the  dance 
line,  including  a  Buenos  Ayres  importa- 
tion, entitled  "The  Argentina,"  and  sub- 
sequently an  American  dance  called 
'IThe  Jonora."  It  is  altogether  one  of 
the  best  acts  that  has  been  staged  at 
;  B.  F.  Keith's  in  a  long  time.  Bayes 
and  Norworth  are  on  the  stage  for 
nearly  three-quarters  of  an  hour  and 
there's  something  doing  every  minute  of 
that  time. 

Another  big  hit  on  this  week's  bill  is 
Bert  Kalmar  and  Jessie  Brown,  a  sing- 
ing and  dancing  combination.  They  have 
been  in  Boston  before,  but  not  for  two 
seasons,  and  enthusiastic  applause  was 
showered  upon  them  when  they  ap- 
peared. They  were  compelled  to  re- 
spond to  several  encores.  Then  Kate 
Watson,  as  "that  country  girl,"  told  all 
about  her  school  days  in  her  own  in- 
imitable manner.  v 

Franklyn  Ardell  presents  a  clever 
comedy.  "The  Suffragette,"  in  which 
as  Ned  Matthews  he  is  a  candidate  for 
mayor  of  Cowhide,  Kan.,  running 
against  a  suffragette  of  unknown  iden- 
tity, who  subsequently  proves  to  be 
none  other  than  Mrs.  Matthews.  In  the 
end,  however,  the  cause  of  women's  suf- 
frage receives  a  body  blow  from  the 
voters  of  Cowhide,  for  Ned  is  elected  by 
3000  majority. 

Clifford  Walker,  in  "After  Dinner,"  Is 
clever  in  monologue  and  pianologue, 
while  El  Cota  attempts  the  most  classio 
of  music  upon  the  xylophone.  De  Witt, 
Burns  and  Torrance  have  a  specialty 
for  children— although  it  appeals  to  ev- 
erybody—entitled "The  Awakening  of 
the  Toys."  Frank  and  True  Rice,  talk- 
ative tumblers,  round  out  the  bill. 

TREMONT     TREATRE— "The     Man  | 
from  Cook's,"  original  French  story  by 
Maurice  Ordonneau,  English  book  and 
lyrics  by  Henry  Blossom,  music  by  Ray- 
mond Hubbell.  First  time  in  Boston. 

Mrs    Benton   Marion  Murray 

MarjoHe"  BeV.ton. .  .   .StSlS  Hoban 

Madam  Leontlne  ~  .. •  •  .Flavta  Arcaro 

rcstelle  du  Bois  Eleanor  Pendleton 

Florla  ......  ncne  Thornton 

Prince' Victor  de  champagnax.  .Gustav  «^S'»"" 
Tnto  «onlird   Fred  Walton 

B£w      . . :     d«i?  «^ 

■Lord  Fitz.Bertle  Bafflngfone. . .  .Leslie  Kenyon 
Leonard  do  Biron  Ralph  Whkenead 

GRAND  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Thei 
Rosary,"  written  by  Edward  E.  Rose, 
produced  by  the  Rowland.  Clifford  Com- 
pany. 

Father  Brian  Kelly ..  .Harrington  Reynolds 

Bruce  Wilton  ..Edwin  Vail 

Ken  ward  Wright  Walter  Fenner 

Charley  Harrow  Kdgar  Murray.  Jr., 

Lee  Martin  Billy  Champ 

Vera  Wilton,  AHce  Marsh,  twin  sisters.. 

Orace  E.  Reading 

Kathleen  O'Connor  Donna  Leo 

Lesura  Watkins  Mabel  Haven 


(MARCEL  SINGS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE:  Verdi's 
"Aida,"  Mr.  Welngartner  conductor. 

AUlu  Mine  Marcel 

Ajuoerls  Mme.  Gay 

Una  Saeerdotessn  Miss  De  Courry 

IUdiimcs  Mr.  Zenatello 

Amonnsrn  Mr.  Polese 

RamBi  Mr. '  Mnrrtnni.. 

II  Re.  Mr.  Will 

On  Mes*aRglero  Mr,  Uiaecon,- 

John  F.  Runclman  once  attempted  In 
his  most  truculent  manner  to  demolish 
"Aida."  and  ho  was  so  pleased  with  his 
article  that  he  included  it  in  a  volume 
of  essays.  This  was  some  years  ago. 
but  managers  not  having  the  fear  of 
Mr.  Runclman  before  their  eyes  con- 
tinue to  give  performances  of  "Aida" 
and  audiences,  equally  indifferent,  are 
delighted,  and  applaud. 

The  applause  depends  a  good  deal  on 
the  character  of  the  spectacle  and  the 
worth  of  the  singers.  There  are  operas 
that  stand  the  test  of  shabby  scenery 
and  mediocre  singers,  but  "Aida"  is  not 
among  them.  Written  for  a  festival  oc- 
casion of  unusual  and  oriental  splendor, 
it  -was  designed  with  a  view  to  spec- 
tacular effects.  Perhaps  this  explains 
the  Irritation  of  Mr.  Runclman,  who 
complained  bitterly  that  there  was  no 
action  until  the  third  act  and  inveighed 
against  the  "Salvation  Army"  rhythms. 
If  "Aida"  demands  a  sumptuous  pro- 
duction, it  also  calls  for  singers  of  vocal 
power  and  histrionic  ability. 

The  performance  last  night  satisfied 
these  demands  In  large  measure.  The 
production  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
as  ever,  appealed  to  the  eye;  the  two 
scenes  in  the  temple  are  impressive, 
and  the  Nile  scene  is  very  beautiful. 
The  scene  of  the  returning  troops  with 
the  captives  was  well  managed.  We 
were  glad  to  see  our  old  friends,  the 
members  of  the  military  band,  again 
upon  the  stage,  nor  were  we  seriously 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  their  in- 
struments were  not  known  In  the  time 
of  the  Pharaohs. 

Mme.  Marcel  made  her  f.rst  appear- 
ance here  as  Aida.  She  sang  the  music 
admirably,  and  it  is  suited  to  her  voice, 
for  if  the  part  of  Aida  Is  ranked,  and 
justly,  among  those  for  a  dramatic  so- 
prano, the  music  is  for  the  most  part 
lyrical,  and  lyrical  in  the  grand  style. 
Aida  in  these  days  too  often  sings  as 
though  the  music  were  by  Puccini  and 
dramatic  declamation  were  more  neces- 
sary than  the  maintenance  and  broad 
sweep  of  melodic  lines. 

Mme.  Marcel's  voice  was  powerful 
enough  to  make  an  effect  in  the  great 
ensemble  of  the  second  act,  although  in 
this  one  instance  a  voice  of  more  metal- 
lic brilliance  is  perhaps  to  be  desired. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  ShakespAre's 
"Romeo  and  Juliet"  should  be  played  uy 
two  women:  the  one,  a  young  maiden 
for  the  earlier  scenes;  the  other,  a  wom- 
an in  full  bloom,  who  has  tasted  trie 
transports  and  bitterness  of  passionate 
love.  And  so  there  might  well  be  two 
singers  for  "Aida":  one  for  the  scenes 
with  Radames,  Amonasro,  Amneris  and 
for  the  soliloquies,  the  other  of  heroic 
mould  for  the  second  scene  of  the  sec- 
ond act. 

It  is  more  Important,  however,  that 
Aida  have  a  beautiful,  a  sensuous,  voice 
than  one  like  a  clarion,  for  the  greater 
part  of  her  music  is  emotionally  lyrical. 
Mme.  Marcel  has  the  voice  and  the  pure 
vocal  art  to  give  character  to  the  part 
by  song  alo:ie. 

Her  Impersonation  was  simple,  and  as 
a  dramatic  performance,  distinguished 
py  what  she  fortunately  did  not  do 
rather  than  'by  what  she  actually  did. 
It  Is  said  that  she  had  not  taken  the 
part  before  last  night.  However  this 
may  be  her  impersonation  was  free 
from  mannerisms,  free  from  the  extrav- 
agancies committed  by  singers,  who,  , 
feeling  the  necessity  of  acting,  are 
merely  violent  in  their  attempt  to  con- 
vince the  audience  that  they  are  acting. 
She  did  not  crawl  and  wriggle  and  sob 
and  gesture  at  stated  Intervals  as  though 
obeying  the  imperative  command  of  the 
stage  manager. 

Her  performance  might  be  called  dis- 
creet, but  discretion  until  she  has  be- 
come identified  with  the  part  is  better 
than  the  misguide!  enthusiasm  that  re-  . 
suits  in  disturbing  bodily  restlessness.  | 
She  was  emotional  in  her  singing;  shej 
gave   character   to   Aida  through  the 
music;  and  In  spite  of  Mr.  Runciman, 
Verdi  lias  sharply  characterized  Aida 
and  Amneris  by  the  music  given  to  them 
from  the  very  beginning. 

This  was  Mme.  Marcel's  last  appear- 
ance in  Boston.  Her  return  to  the  opera 
house  next  season  will  be  welcomed. 

Mme.   Gay  and  Mr.   Zenatello  were 
wholly  in  the  vein.    The  former's  voice 
was  never  richer,  more  sympathetic  and 
commanding,   and  she  has  gained  in 
dignity  and  in  control  of  passion.  Mr. 
Zenatello,    fortunate  man,    is  both  a 
heroic  and  a  lyric  tenor.    He,  too.  lias 
gained  In  the  expression  of  dramatio 
feeling.     This    season    he    has  given 
!  marked  individuality  to  every  part  he 
{ ftas  assumed.   He  is  not  merely  a  tenor 
■  singing  under  various  names  according 
to  the  fancy  of  librettists.    Last  night 
i  he  was  t'erv  ent,  eloquent,  dramatic  in 
song.  i 
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tshed  mutton,  which,  If  It  be 
prepared  with  Just  the  rlsht 
i  of  toast,  Is  palatable  and  nu- 
tritious.  If  she  had  Mr.  Christie's  hook 
she  could  surprise  her  fussy  spouse  by 
I  serving  him  in  dally  succession  gods, 
[  haw-tsze,  beau-sung,  dgel  prurim,  gora 
quorme..." 

_  And  as  Lent  Is  upon  us,  and  abstl- 
For  once  the  scene  opening  nence  for  a  time  is  beneficial  to  all,  no 
with  the  march  had  continuity  and  matter  what  their  religious  faith  and 
there  was  no  anticipation  of  the  final   observances  may  be.  this  quotation  from 

the  records  of  the  Carlton  Club  Is  of 
value:    "The  commmittee,  taking  Into 


Mr.  Bush  Explains. 
The  Herald  ptibllshed  on  Monday 
letter  from  Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspooi 
In  which  he  described  the  adventure 
of  his  old  friend  Jo«  Bush  at  the  Bos 
ion  Opera  House  and  Mr.  Bush's  dlsgus 
pseudo-realist Ic  presentation  o 


son,  who  was  en 

->n,  Feb.  20,  iflt. 
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•trlctly    to— two    Soups-,    Fish,  Plain 
Joints.   Spring  Tarts,    Omelettes  and 
Cheese- 
Mr.   Ferguson  would  object  to  this. 
Let  Mrs.  Ferguson  therefore  ponder  a 
bill  of  fare  prepared  for  luncheon  by 
the  Socletc  Natlonale  d'Acclimation  of 
Paris.   It  contained:   A  haunch  of  zebu 
from    Madagascar,    smoked    ham  of 
ters  in  "The  Girl  of  the  Golden  Brown  Russian  Bear,  souffle  of  Italian 
We  received  yesterday  a  letter  pumpkins  au  Klrsch.  Dried  Fish  from 
Mr.  Bush.  Japan,  dinelette  of  frozen  Chinese  eggs 

Friend:  and  Yunnan  mushrooms,  mashed  £'f>jl 

paper  a  piece  shown  nese  yams,  salad  of  Algerian  go  as 


by  H.  Witherspoon  and  wrote  by  him 
where  he  says  I  didn't  like  the  opera 
hla  wife  took  me  to.  I  was  sore  be- 
cause when  I  went  to  the  show  there 
svas  effete  Easterners  all  around  me 
with  open  front  vests  on  and  wommen 
with  Bcarsely  any  clothes  on  which  ain't 
proper  and  they  stared  at  me  until  I 
sot  red  and  then  when  I  seen  a  lot  of 
Kreasers  trying  to  be  live  white  men 
I  got  plum  hostile.  I  seen  Blllle  the 
Kid  after  he  shot  Pete  Haley  and  1 
seen  Two  Gun  Doherty  hung  after  he 
p. eld  up  the  Santee  Fay  stage  and  no 
road  agent  ever  looked  like  the  stage 
man.  Still  I  did  like  the  music.  Some  ot 
the  pieces  was  real  pretty  and  I  should 
like  to  hear  the  band  part  all  evening  If 
I  was  up  In  the  gallery  where  I  belong. 
Hal  Witherspoon  must  be  loco  talking 
about  the  Cowboy's  Lament.  I  heara 
him  sln«  111  verses  and  some  of  It  is 
pretty  rank.    Your  friend, 

JOSEPH  BUSH. 

Flagrant  Apostasy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  waa  In  Richmond,  Ind.,  a 
fortnight  ago,  I  saw  by  a  sign  that 
Mr.  Harmon  Shofer  keeps  a  livery  feed 
and  sale  stable  there.  Fancy  Shofer 
keeping  a  stable!  Here  Is  a  daring  act 
of  apostasy   to  make  a  horse  laugh. 

Boston.  Feb.  19.  F.  E.  C. 


EH 


Discontent  on  the  Cape. 

The  men  on  the  Cape  are  noted  for 
their  conservatism,  their  hard-headed 
views  on  politics  and  the  conduct  of 
life.  A  complaint  against  present  con- 
ditions, therefore,  has  peculiar  signi- 
ficance. We  quote  from  an  article 
"Modern  Improvements"  written  by  Mr. 
Owen  B.  Lewis  and  published  In  The 
Ostervllle  Times. 

"First  I  want  to  tell  you  about  that 
bushel  basket  the  farmer  used  30  years 
ago.  It  was  big  enough  for  a  good 
sized  boy  to  crawl  into  and  hide  and 
when  It  was  filled  with  turnips  or  po- 
tatoes It  was  heaped  up  until  they 
would  fall  off  on  the  floor.  That  bas- 
ket would  hold  two  bushels,  sold  by  the 
pound  today.  Now  we  buy  a  keg  of 
nails  and  in  It  you  will  find  slivers  of 
nails,  pieces  of  wire,  pieces  of  steel, 
dust  from  the  steel  and  some  nails. 
And  what  do  we  get  in  lumber?  It's 
hard  to  get  a  perfect  lath;  vary  in 
thickness,  vary  in  length,  .  .  .  Now 
buy  an  undershirt.  If  you  listen  hard 
you  will  hear  the  bleat  of  the  lamb,  in- 
dicating that  there  is  wool  in  It.  Try 


Sir  Thomas  Barlow,  president  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Physicians,  lecturing 
to  doctors  and  city  men  In  London,  on 
"Alcohol  and  Adolescence  In  Relation 
to  Public  Life,"  reminds  ua  of  our  old 
friend  Mr.  Barlow  In  "Sandford  and 
Merton."  Thus  he  observed  that  "with 
alcohol  one  becomes  more  eloquent,  or 
perhaps  more  fluent,  but  less  discreet 
and  cautious."  He  also  informed  the 
audience  that  drinking  between  meals 
is  Injurious  to  the  stomach  cells  and 
sometimes  produces  chronic  catarrh  of 
the  throat;  that  alcoholism  reduces  the 
power  of  resisting  complaints,  as  influ- 
enza, and  makes  people  less  able  to 
bear  trouble.  He  told  of  shocking  in- 
stances; of  young  men  who  take  brandy 
and  soda  with  their  mid-day  meal;  of 
men  who  have  been  detected  in  clubs 
faking  a  drink  at  11  A.  M.,  at  5  P.  M., 
and  "last  thing  at  night  with  a  pipe." 
Yes.  Sir  Thomas  is  a  true  Barlow.  And 
while  he  deplored  the  influence  of  drink 
on  Charles  Lamb,  Sir  Thomas  Clouston, 
having  mentioned  ^-.e  case  of  Poe,  said 
t;hat  Swinburne,  led  astray  by  the 
Demon  Rum,  wrote  poetry  "which  he 
afterward  regretted." 


Hard  Liquor  Questions. 

For  an  answer  tr,  i;,..  ,■,,„,]  nation, 
"Hlstorleus"  should  consult  ex-Mayor 
Crenn,  Mr.  Albert  Mathews  or  Mr.  C. 
W.  Ernst,  and  no  doubt  any  one  of  the 
threo  could  answer  tho  first  with  posi- 
tive Information,  and  not  with  pisaacs 
and  surmises.  We  do  not  even  know 
the  derivation  of  tho  surname  Breck. 
Does  It  opine  from  "brock,"  a  rent, 
fracture,  breach,  or  from  "breok,"  mean- 
ing trousers,  breeches'?  Perhaps  the  first 
Breck  was  the  one  thut  first  donned 
breeches  In  his  village. 

A*d  what  did  they  all  drink  on  that 
memorable  training  day  In  1687?  Rum 
was  the  beverage"  preferred  by  the  gen- 
eral on  important  occasions,  as  train- 
ings, domestic  anniversaries,  raising  a 
meeting  house  or  framing  a  barn.  1887! 
In  a  description  of  Barbadoes  written  in 
1651  is  this  Invigorating  line:  "The  chief 
fuelling  they  make  in  the  island  Is  Rum 
bullion,  alias  KiH-Divll,and  this  Is  made 
of  sugar  canes  distilled."  According  to 
Dr.  HolmesfMiles  Standlsh  and  his  men 
drank  fiery  Hollands..  Who  first  brought 
rum  to  Boston?  Was  rum-butter,  'but- 
ter and  sugar  run  together  with  spices 
and  flavored  with  rum,  known  to  the 
early  New  England  housewives?  It  Is 
not  to  be  confounded  with  hot  buttered 
rum.  Was  rum-honey  ever  a  favorite 
beverage  and  kept  in  Jars? 

Ah,  why  were  not  these  things  taught 
In  the  schools  so  that  now  we  would 
not  blush  in  ignorance?  We  were  taught 
the  date  of  the  first  blockhouse  in  New 
England,  and  what  proflteth  this  knowl- 
edge—especially as  we  have  forgotten 
the  date. 


Rum  and  Beards. 

It  Is  a  pity  that  Sir  Thomas  Clouston 
did  not  name  the  poems  which  Swin- 
burne regretted.  There  are  English- 
men who  say  that  after  Swinburne  was 
personally  conducted  by  Mr.  Watts- 
Dunton  and  became  abstemious  he 
wrote  poetry  that  was  only  jingle  de- 
lightful to  the  ear  but  without  poetic 
thought  and  passion.  Sir  Thomas 
Clouston  concluded  by  saying:  "No 
man  should  take  alcohol  till  his  beard 
has  grown,  and  after  it  has  grown  he 
should  refrain  from  drinking  till  he  is 
25,  and  be  precious  careful  about  taking 
It  afterwards."  Now  Swinburne's  beard 
was  always  insignificant.  His  chin  was 
clearly  revealed  and  it  was  like  unto 
a  poached  egg.  There  are  men  of  more 
heroic  build  whose  whiskerage  Is 
scanty,  like  stray  tufts  of  grass  on 
I  sandy  soil.     Are  they  to  be  total  ab- 


It  on.  If  it  comes  down  to  your  hips  :  stainers  till  they  die?  On  the  other 
give  a  shout  for  Joy.  Wash  it  once  and  hand  can  young  men  with  beards  that 
put  It  on  again.  Get  a  flatiron  to  tie  tempt  the  birds  of  the  air  to  nest  there- 
on each  corner  to  keep  it  from  coming  In  drink  deep  draughts  with  compara- 
off  your  head.  Wash  it  twice  and  I  j  tive  immunity? 
hope  you  have  enough  material  left  to 
make  the  collar  for  another  shirt." 


A  London  Club. 

Since  the  change  in  editorship,  the 


In  the  old  days  the  Demon  was  sum- 
moned at  all  business  and  social  meet- 
ings. The  provost's  wife  said  to  her 
serving  man:  "Will  you  tak'  your  dram 
th  noo  Jimle.  or  when  ye  come  back 
mem,  there's  a 


Pall  Mall  Gazette  is  publishing  "Club?1"*0  the  w*11?".  "A^e  „ 
Cameos,"  a  versified  description  of  Lon->  heaP  0  sudden  deaths  at  this  time;  I  11 

better  tak'  it  before  I  gang." 


don  clubs  by  Harry  Graham.  The  sol- 1 
enmity  of  the  Athenaeum  suggested  two 
verses  that  are  not  natf  bad,  as  our 
English  cousins  say  In  their  more  ex- 
pansive moments. 

riign-.ftcd, "austere,  Infestlve, 

.-'lands  the  stately  Athenaeum, 
With  an  ■atmosphere  suggestive 

Of  a,  mausoleum. 
Freezing  silence  reigns  within 
(You  can  hear  the  falling  pin!) 
\nd  the  punster  points  with  pride 
To  the  frieze  you  get  outside  I 

Here  oach  great  and  famous  Briton 
Snored  and  slumbered  almost  dally: 

Thackeray  and  Bulwer  Lrytton, 
Dickens  and  Disraeli. 

Trollope  through  this  doorway  stept, 

l„  that  chair  Maoaulay  Slept, 
|       Vhile.  with  cotton  in  his  ears, 

Herbert  Spencer  snubbed  his  peers. 

On  the  Table. 

Housewives  whose  husbands  complain 
,,f  monotonous  dinner  dishes  rago  at  th» 
endless  procession  of  beef  and  muttoi 
ln  vtvi-ious  forms,  are  sick  ot  chicked 


What  Was  the  Motive  Power? 

As  The  World  Wags: 

A  rich  field  of  speculation,  or  possibly 
historical  investigation,  is  opened  by 
the  following  passage,  which  I  found 
|n  the  records  of  the  First  Church  at 
Dorchester: 

"Me(orandum)  Ye  6.  (16)87,  Bre,  John 
Wales  did  Vollentarily  make  Confession 
of  his  sin  of  being  overtaken  in  dunking 

to  excess  on  a  training  day  at  John 
Breck's  house,  "teeing  ye  day  yt  he  (sd 
Breck)  did  accept  of  his  commission  to 
be  Captin."  '  i/ 

Sour  faced  Puritans  Indeed!  Can't  yow 
see  John  Breck  tipping  the  wink  to  a 
select  few  of  his  cronies  to  call  in  the 
eyening  after  receiving  with  dignity  the 
!>aroliment  from  the  Governor? 
t>  Query  No.  1:  What  was  it?  Had  Med- 
^ford  begun  to  ooze?  Was  gin  already 
fiowins  over  from  Holland?  Or  was  it 
the  pure  juice  of  Jamaica? 


"Overtaken." 

Note  the  use  of  the  word  "overtaken" 
in  the  church  memorandum.  It's  an 
expressive  euphemism  and  of -long  and 
honorable  standing.  It  was  known,  be- 
fore Sir  Walter  wrote:  "Thae  cockle- 
brained  callants  of  the  present  day 
that  would  be  mair  ower-taken  with  a 
puir  quart  than  douce  folks  were  with 
a  magnum."  Shakespeare  knew  the 
word  :  "There  was  ho  gaming,  there 
o' retook  in's  rouse."  We  prefer  it  to 
the  "well'  nigh  whittled,  somewhat 
overseen"  in  old  Cotgravo's  dictionary, 
but  "oup-shqtten"  .  is  magnificent.  And 
here  is  a  sentence  in  West  Somerset- 
shire dialect  that  appeals  singularly  to 
us:  "I  'ad'n  'ad  on'y  two  pints"  o'  half 
and  half  'long  wl*  Jim  Zalter,  and  hon 
I  com'd  out,  whe'er  'twas  the  cold  or 
what,  I  was  a  proaer.  QvertjpJtt."  y 

TRISTAN  UND 
ISOLDE"  AGAIN 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE^-Wagner's 
"Tristan  and  Isolde."  Mr.  Weingartner 
conducted. 

Tristan   ■»  Mr.  Urlus 

Konig  Marke  Mr.  Lankow 

Isolde   •  Mm*.  Nordiea 

Kurwenal   Mr.  Goritz 

Melnt  ,  Mr.  Kapllck 

nrangaene   Mme.  CierTlUe-Kpaehe 

Kin  Hirt   Mr.  Diaz 

Ptimme  rtes  Seemanns  Mr.  Diaz 

Der  Steuermann   Mr.  SI1U 

I  The  opera  was  repeated  with  the  same 
cast  as  on  the  occasion  of  Its  second 

!  performance  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
It  was  proper  that  there  should  have 

j  been  so  large  an  attendance,  despite  the 

]  inclement  weather  and  the  fact  that 
two  performances  had  been  given  last 
week.  There  is,  then,  no  apparent  lack 
of  interest  in  operatic  revivals.  Perforce 

jwhen  the  results  of  such  productions  are 
so  satisfying  as  in  the  present  Instance 
full  compensation  is  received. 

"Tristan  and  Isolde"  may  or  may  not 
please  all  tastes,  but,  unquestionably, 
there  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion 
concerning  the  merits  of  its  Interpreta- 
tion last  evening.  Only  a  little  more 
freshness  and  resonance  in  the  tones  of 
Isolde  and  the  same  amount  of  discreet 
restraint  ln  Tristan's  reading  of  the 
Bnal  passages  of  the  first  act  would 
have  made  the  production  perfect.  But 
the  score  is  exacting  and  well  calcu- 
ated  to  tax  the  resourcefulness  of  the 
ablest  singer. 
But  no  qualifications  are  needed  to 
Imit  the  art  ot  Mr.  Weingartner.  It  is 
ssentlally  creative,  though  free  from 
ffort,  exhaustive  with  discretion  and  In- 
spiring In  its  results.  For  the  rest,  his 
method  disproves  the  claim,  often 
urged,  that  physical  domination  Is  the 
necessary   attribute  of  the  masterfu' 

leader. 

"Hansel  and  Gretel"  will  bo  given  this 
afternoon,  with  Mmes.  Fisher,  Swartz, 
Claessens  and  M.  Hlnshan  in  the  cast. 
One  act  of  "Coppella"  will  follow. 

On  Friday  evening  "Tristan  and 
Isolde"  will  be  repeated  with  the  cast 
given  above. 


ulzcd  by  tho  thoughtful  as  entering  lnu 

tho  conduct  ot  life. 


Right  or  Left7 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  question  came  up  at  the  In 
meeting  of  our  board  as  to  whether  thel 
most  approved  usage  sanctioned  thel 
passing  of  the  ballot  box  on  the  left  of 
tho  voter  or  on  the  right.  I  understand 
It  to  be  fatal  to  the  social  futuro  of  any 
family  to  have  butter  served  otherwlMi 
than  at  tho  left  of  the  guest,  even  In 
the  case  of  a  left-handed  tablo  compan 
Ion  whose  trencherlng  might  thus  be 
sadly  Incommoded;  and  I  am  given  to 
understand  that  this  Is  the  favored  side 
for  all  other  and  subsequent  acts  of 
service.  As,  it  Is  our  ' aim  to  conduct 
our  routine  ln  this  board  In  the  moBt 
seemly  and  becoming  fashion,  we  should 
like  to  be  /told  if  a  similarly  sinistral 
custom  attaches  to  the  ballot  box.  The 
entrance  of  ladies  Into  public  life  has 
doubtless  crystallized  Its  forms  before 
this,  following  their  Interesting  habit 
ln  such  matters,  possibly  In  this  detail. 
(Rev.)  BABBLINGTON  BROOKE. 


Blind  Leaders  of  the  Blind. 

Vital  questions  of  etiquette  unfortu- 
nately are  not  often  settled  by  treatises 
on  etiquette,  whether  they  be  signed  by 
Erasmus  or  Mrs.  Sherwood.  For  exam- 
ple: Should  a  man  be  reproached  for 
raising  the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand 
so  that  it  points  rigidly  toward  the 
zenith  when  he  lifts  a  glass,  tumbler, 
pot  or  mug  to  his  feverish  lips?  Is  this 
digital  mannerism,  allowable  comme  II 
faut,  in  a  bar-room  and  not  by  a 
j  friend's  sideboard  or  at  an  orthodox  and 
i formal  dinner  table?  The  oracles  of 
etiquette  are  dumb. 

;  If  you  meet  an  English  bishop  so-  ] 
journing  in  Boston,  for  the  sake  of  con- 
!  firming  his  suspicions,  do  you  address 
him  as  "My  Lord"  or  "Right  Reverend?" 
We  are  informed  that  ln  Canada  if  a 
man  meets  a  bishop  in  the  street  he  be- 
gins, "Say,  Blsh." 

How  should  a  duchess  sign  herself? 
Will  the  new  Duchess  of  Fife  when  she 
Invites  you  to  her  estate  In  the  High- 
lands end  her  letter  "Louise,"  or 
"Louise,  Duchess  of  Fife"?  Peeresses, 
we  are  told  by  those  who  are  in  the 
habit  of  "meeting  them  in  society," 
when  they  are  peereses  in  their  own 
right,  sign  simply  by  the  designation 
of  their  dignity,  as  "Berners"  or 
"Berkeley,"  but  baronesses  ln  their 
own  right,  who  by  marriage  have  a 
higher  rank,  use  both  their  designa- 
tions, as  "Marcia  Yarborough,  Faucon- 
berg  and  Conyers,"  and  "Violet  Powis, 
Darcy  de  Knayth," 

This  reminds  us  of  tho  man  charged 
with  drunkenness  who  years  ago  was 
brought '  before  Judge  Clute  of  Albany. 
He  gave  his  name  as  "Percy  Plan- 
tagenet."  The  judge  frowned  and 
roared  out:  "Give  me  your  real  name, 
sir,"  to  which  the  accused  sheepishly, 

answered:    "Harold    Fortescue  Mont- 
morency, your  honor." 

Dickens  and  Names. 

The  English  newspapers  that  have  re. 
cently  arrived  are  naturally  full  of 
anecdotes  about  Dickens.  It  is  well 
known  that  he  took  the  names  of  some 
of  his  characters  from  street  signs,  as 
was  the  practice  of  Balzac.  But  long 
lists  of  names  were  found  among  his 
papers,  with  the  sources  from  which  he 
obtained  them.  Some  of  the  apparently 
more  extravagant  were  drawn  from  the 
Privy  Council  Education  Lists,  as  Jolly 
Stick  Bill  Marigold.  George  Muzzle. 
Robert  Gospel,  Robin  Scrubbam,  Wil- 
liam Why,  Sophia  Doomsday,  Rosetta 
Dust,  Sarah  Goldsacks,  Catherine  Two. 
[Sally  Gimblet.  If  the  novelist  had  used 
any  one  of  these  names,  would  the 
i  bearer  have  followed  the  example  of 
Charles  Salnsbury  Pickwick,  Esq.,  who 
after  the  publication  of  the  Pickwick 
Papers  advertised  in  the  London  Times 
that  he  intended  to  abandon  his  name 

forever  as  it  had  been  brought  into 
ridicule  and  made  a  by-word?  He  aban- 
doned the  name,  although  he  had  been 
proud  of  Its  knightly  origin,  for  he  de- 
rived It  from    "Plquez-vlte,"  meaning 

"spur  fast." 

Literary  Notes. 
While  we  are  speaking  of  Dickens,  let 
us  record  the  fact  that  a  new  edition 
of  his  novels  will  contain  prefaces  writ- 
ten by  leading  literary  men.  Each  one 
ii^s  chosen  his  favorite  novel.  Thus. 
George  Bernard  Shaw  has  selected 
•  Hard   Times";    William   de  Morgan. 

Our  Mutual  Friend";  Andrew  Lang, 
"Pickwick";  John  Galsworthy,  "Bleak 
House."  But  what  was  done  by  the 
editor  when  two  or  threo  spoke  at  once 
>  for  "Great  ^Expectations"  or  "David 
Copperfleld"? 

This  reminds  us  that  some  one  eor.- 
I  tributed  an  amusing  article  in  dialogue 
form.  "Love  in  the  Shavian  Plays,"  to 
I  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette.   Vivian  declares 
that  Jennifer  Dubedat  is  Mr.  Shaw's 
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tention 


>se  clothes. 


hit  ami  ,\  varied  expressiveness 

seldom  shown  by  singers  In  this 

•t.  strange  to  say.  In  the  "Wat.  :h 
it  the  second  act  sbo  was  less 
.  It  Is  to  bo  hoped  that  she  will 
1  later  in  the  season  and  In 

at  will  sive  her  a  greater  oppor- 
s  Amnorls  and  Orpheus, 
ot  neecssary  to  .speak  at  length 
ng  the  performance  with  refer- 
ee other  singers.   Mmo.  Nordlca 
only  In  better  voice;  she  had  a 
>ntrol  of  her  tones,  which  were 
slined  to  serve  fier  dramatic  In- 
Mr.  Urlus's  eostunio  In  the  first 
act  was  a  decided  improvement  on  that 
worn  at   the  first  pertprmance.    It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  hg-'WUl  return  next 
season    AneK;  as  he  is  even  now  under 
contract  with  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House,  his  return  to  Boston  is  well  as- 
sured. Mr.  Lankow  was  more  at  ease  as 
King  Mark.-  than  of  the  opening  night, 
but  no  matter  how  admirably  the  music 
may  be  sung,  the  King  himself  is  a 
deadly  bore,  and  his  music  proves  that 
Wagner  could   excel  in   dulness  when 
the  fit  was  on  him. 

Mr.  Wcingartner  has  conducted  four 
performances  of  "Tristan"  and  one  of 
"Haer.sel  und  Gretel."  He  conducted 
"Tosca,"  a  melodrama  of  the  nee-ltal- 
lan  school,  and  "Faust."  He  further- 
more appeared  as  a  copcert  conductor. 
His  visit  lias  been  eventful,  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  opera  house,  and  in  the  mu- 
sical life  of  the  city.  He  has  made  hosts 
fllnck  s  •  Hansel  und  Gretel.  '  Mr.  Weln-  of  admirers,  and  not  only  as  a  musician;  I 

his  simple  yet  dignified  bearing,  his  ar-  ' 
tlstic  sincerity,  and  his  indisputable  tal-  | 
ent  have  endeared  him  to  many  who 
.Mme.  MattncUi  know  him  oniy  as  a  conductor. 


beniz  and  Grovlez.  There 
recalls    and  presentations 


were  mi 
of  flowi 
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After  the  Holiday. 

>w  Ic  those  recovering  fr 
on  of  Gen.  George  Was..-, 
rtues,  ponder  this  extrac 
y  of  Wolfe  Tone  (Oct. 
t  night  to  the  Washington  Club, 
it  between  Bunting  and  Boyd  cf 
:le.  Boyd  pleasant.  (N.  B.  Per- 
intlng  was  the  opposite.)  Per- 
nyaelf  and  P.  P.  that  we  were 
Went  to  the  Donegal  Arms  and 
on  lobsters.  Drunk.  Very  in- 
to P.  P.    Hem.    To  do  so  "o 


London  newspapers  have  been  discuss- 
ing the  question  whether  English  wait- 
ers are  too  servile  or  too  independent. 
They  agree  in  this:  the  great  majority 
do  not  take  their  profession  seriously. 
There  are  a  few  old-fashioned  club  wait- 
ers who  look  on  the  office  as  sacred  and 
hereditary,  but  most  waiters  drift  Into 
the  calling,  whereas  on  the  European 
continent  there  Is  careful  training,  there 
are  long  established  schools.  A  youth 
studies  his  profession,  say,  at  Ra- 
duntzky's  School  at  Frankfort.  His 
father  may  be  a  rich  inn-keeper;  the 
boy  learns  the  theoretical  and  practical 
sides'  of  watting;  he  is  graduated  and 
good  positions  are  open  to  him.  The 
great  Rltz  was  once  a  waiter.  Prob- 
ably that  is  why  he  became  great  in  his 
profession. 


|  more. 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Humper- 


gartner  conducted. 

Bantel  n  Mmo.  Swum 

JBretel  Miss  ruber 

jMe  Heie  -jVX"  Mme-  Mattfl.  l.i 

Gertrude  ,>»/.Y  Mme.  Wlrkbam 

4B»Jidmannoben...li...jL  Mme.  De  Couroy 

Tauainnnchen. . . .  \  Nmie.  P'Oltse 

Petrr  Mr.  Rioshnw 

Followed  by  the  first  act  of  "Coppella," 
with  Mr.  Goodrich  conducting. 

Swanilde  Dolores  Galll 

Franz  Maria  Paporello 

Dae  Poafee  Grace  r&rker 

Coppelius  Mr.  Bottazzint 

I*  Bourgrr.fstro  Mr.  Pnlclnl 

The  opera  house  at  the  special  per- 
formance yesterday  afternoon  appeared 
like  a  Christmas  pantomime  at  the 
Drury  Lane,  as  fully  a  third  of  those 
In  the  audience  were  children,  whose 
delight  at  the  charming  little  fairy 
story  was  manifest  throughout.  Little 
ripples  of  laughter  burst  out  from 
every  part  of  the  house  as  Gretel  stuck 
out  her  tongue  In  mockery.  The  dances, 
too,  wero  very  interesting  to  them. 

The  Sandman  seemed  a  familiar  fig- 
ure, but  with  the  raising  of  the  curtain 
upon  the  scene  of  the  golden  staircase 
a  murmur  of  awed  and  whole-souled 
appreciation  ran  through  the  house. 

The  opera  Is  one  which  gives  delight 
to  persons  of  all  ages,  and  was  beauti- 
fully sung.  It  would  be  hard  to 
imagine  the  roles  of  Hansel  and  Gretel 
In  more  capable  hands,  as  both  Miss 
Fisher  and  Mme.  Swartz  gave  a  re- 
markably true  picture  of  the  little 
children,  whose  light-heartedness  could 
not  long  be  cast  down  by  disappoint- 
ment or  misfortune. 

Mr.  HInshaw  was  Impressive  as  the 
father  and  his  singing  and  acting  were 
noteworthy.  Mr.  Weingartner's  Inter- 
pretation did  much  to  bring  out  the 
beauties  of  the  score. 

The  ballet  "Coppella"  also  greatly 
pleased  the  children,  to  whom  It  was 
delightfully  strange  and  Interesting. 
Miss  Galll  was  as  graceful  as  ever  and 
her  dancing  was  a  treat.  The  work  of! 
the  entire  ballet  was  excellent,  andi 
showed  an  Improvement  that  promised 
well  for  this  department  of  the  opera 
work. 

WEINGARTNER 
AYS  FAREWELL 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

OSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Wagner's 
ristan  und  Isolde."  Mr.  Weingartner 
id  actor. 


MISS  GERHARDT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Miss  Elena  Gerhardt  gave  her  third 
and  last  song  recital  in  Jordan  Hall  yes- 
terday afternoon.  Miss  Paula  Hegner 
was  the  accompanist.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Franz,  An  die  Gretterne.  Schlffswand, 
Wlllkommen.  mein  Waid,  Im  Herost, 
Staendchen;  Jensen  Klinge.  mein  Pandero 
Am  Ufer  des  Flusses;  Tschaikowsky,  Das 
Voeglein.  Das  War  un  ersten  Lenzesstrahl, 
Im  Woginden  Tanze;  Grieg.  Mlt  emer 
Wasaer  Hlle  ein  Schwan.  Hoffnung;  Wein- 
gartner. Wenn  Schlanke  ,  Lilien  Wandel- 
ten  Lied  der  Ghawaze;  Goldmark,  Dis 
Quelle;  Rubinstein.  Fruehlingslied,  2M 
blinkt  der  Thau,  Neue  Liebe. 

Tl\e  program  of  Miss  Gerhardfs  first 
recital  was  the  best,  but  her  voice  and 
yesterday    afternoon    gave  mo- 


An  Ideal  Waiter. 

The  chief  secretary  of  the  Geneva  As- 
sociation of  Hotel  and  Restaurant  Em- 
ployes has  been  a  head  waiter  for  14 
years  In  a  French  restaurant.  His  name 
is  Montague  and  he  is  a  Scotchman.  He 
says  that  any  one  who  wishes  to  exeel 
In  his  calling  should  have  the  patience 
of  Job,  the  wisdom  of  Solomon,  the  wit 
of  a  diplomat,  the  skill  of  an  artist,  the 
bearing  of  a  prince.  He  probably  does 
not  mean  that  a  waiter  should  be  witty 
in  speech;  by  wit  he  means  shrewdness, 
presence  of  mind,  mental  adroitness.  A 
waiter  that  sparkles  in  conversation  Is 
amusing  on  the  stage  in  comedy  but 
disconcerting  in  real  life.  Thackeray 
has  been  called  a  snob  because  he  con- 
fessed that  he  was  afraid  of  the  man 
that  stood  behind  his  chair  at  a  dinner: 
that  he  did  not  relish  the  thought  of 
being  the  subject  of  conversation  below 
stairs.  We  fall  to  see  the  snobbishness 
in  the  remark  or  in  the  state  of  mind. 
Really  modest  men  are  easily  awed  by 
a  superior  waiter.  Paul  Verlaine,  about 
to  die,  bitterly  regretted  that  his  son 
was  not  a  waiter  in  a  cafe  instead  of 
being  in  the  army,  for  he  would  then 
see  much  more  of  life  and  study  human 
nature.  The  guest  in  restaurant,  hotel 
or  private  house  is  often  conscious  of 
his  own  inferiority  —  hence,  possibly, 
foolish  extravagance  in  tipping,  not  to 
appear  lordly  in  the  eyes  of  other 
guests,  but  to  gain  the  good  opinion  of 
the  waiter.  There  is  a  poem  attributed 
to  C.  S.  Calverley— but  it  is  not  in  the 
latest  edition  of  his  verses— in  which  the 
author  contrasts  a  silly  and  vicious  duke 
with  a  refined  and  intelligent  waiter 
and  asks  whether  the  reason  of  the 
ironical  and  cruel  allotment  of  rank  is 
that  we  can  breed  asses  but  not  men. 


at  a  pftWW  hiill  wearing  a  shirt  that 

was  a  mess.  The  Kaiser  Joked  about 
It,  whereupon  the  young  man  answered, 
that  he  had  taken  the  reproof  to  heart 
and  was  having  his  linen  washed  and 
Ironed  at  home  by  his  wife.  As  Is  well 
known,  the  Kaiser  wishes  that  Germans 
should  avoid  words  of  foreign  origin; 
that  they  should  drink  German  cham- 
pagne and  prefer  the  ham  of  West-j 
phalla  to  the  ham  of  Bayonne  or  Vir- 
ginia. What  answer  could  he  make  to| 
his  subject?  He  could  not  advise  him 
to  divorce  his  wife.  She  was  carrying 
out  tho  Kaiser's  views  concerning  the 
proper  sphere  of  woman. 

CALVE  S  VOICE  ! 
RETAINS  POWER 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE  —  Bizet's 
"Carmen."   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Carmen  Emma  J^J» 

Micaela   Miss   I- isher 

Prasqulta.:  Miss  Martini 

Mercedes   Miss  De-rourcy 

Don  Jose'..'.'.  Mr.  Clement 

Esramillo  Mr.  Rothler 

7.uniga  Wr-  Bar!-^V 

Kl  Dancalre  ;;v'vifr|  Le 

El  Remendado  Mr.  Oiaecone 

Morales  dtx-T%H£ 

Ulas  Pastia  -Mr.  Julllon 

It  was  on  Feb.   27,  1894,  that  Mme. 
first  appeared  in  Boston  as  Car- 
It  was  in  the  Mechanics'  Build- 
Her  associates  were  Miss  Pettigi- 
Mr.  Bevlg- 


art 

mentary  importance  to  songs  that  are 
inherently  commonplace  or  insignificant. 
It  was  a  pleasure  to  find  Franz  and 
Jensen  represented,  for  they  have  been 
much  neglected  of  late  years.  Rubin- 
stein has  shared  the  same  fate,  but  only 
the  familiar  "Es  Blinkt  der  Thau"  rep- 
resented him  favorably  yesterday.  No 
one  of  the  songs  of  Tschaikowsky 
chosen  by  Miss  Gerhardt  shows  the  bet- 
ter side  of  the  composer  in  this  branch 
of  musical  art,  and  Grieg  has  written 
better  songs  than  "Mlt  einer  Wasserlilie" 
and  "Hoffnung."  The  first  of  Weingart-  - 
net  's  songs  has  plausible  simplicity,  but  j|  poet's  description, 
the  music  of  the  second  does  not  fully  I  blunderers 

express  the  orientalism  of  the  poem.  On  many  are  supercilious.  The 

the  whole,  the  program  was  not  one  of    ;  _^ 
marked  interest 


Surprising  Reticence. 

It  is  fortunate  for  us  all  that  the  ma- 
jority of  waiters  do  not    answer  this 
Some    are  born 
live  and  died  thick- 


?emanr.s  J ' 


Jacques  Urlus 

 .IMward  Lankow  ; 

'      ...  Lillian  Nordics.' 
.  .Herman  Weil 

'".'.'  Max  Ka-plick 

'.Margarete  Matzenauer 
■  I  Ttafaelo  Diaz 

 a.  sim 


It  was  the  fourth  and  last  perform-  • 
ince  of  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  for  this 
season.  Mme.  Matzenauer  of  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  House  made  her  first, 
appearance  In  Boston.  Mr.  Weingart- 1 
ner  conducted  for  the  last  time,  as  he 
sails  for  Europe  today. 
-  The  performance  aroused  the  entnusi- 
asm  of  a  large  audience.  The  singers 
we*W.  often    recalled   after    each  act. 
Mme.  Xordica.  who  was  in  much  better 
voce  than  in  preceding  performances,) 
wa.5  applauded  most  heartily  when  she^ 
appeared    before    the    curtain  alone. 
Wreaths  of  various  sizes  were  given  to 
Mr     Weingartner.    who    must  surely 
know  that  the  public  of  this  city  has  a 
lively  admiration  for  hie  abilities  as  a 
conductor  and  will  welcome  his  return 
next  season       Mr.    Russell,   who  pre- 
'  sented  Mr.  Weingartner  with  one  of  the 
'  wreaths,  was  also  warmly  applauded.  < 
i    Mme   Matzenauer  has  a  voice  of  un- 
usual  richness.  It  is  a  voice  of  true  con- 
.  ..V  -it  '  - •       1  coin- 


Miss  Gerhardt  was  vocally  well  dis- 
posed and  she  sang  with  more  discrimi- 
nation and  finer  feeling  than  at  her  last 
recital,  when  she  seemeo.  to  regard 
power  at  any  cost  as  the  first  essential. 
The  voice  is  a  beautiful  one,  placidly 
beautiful  rather  than  emotional  or  dra- 
matic. Miss  Gerhardt  is  most  effective 
in  songs  of  a  reflective  mood  or  of  naive 
sentiment.  Yet  in  "Es  blinkt  der  thau" 
she  showed  genuine  fervor.  She  was 
especially  fortunate  in  her  interpreta- 
tion of  this,  the  songs  hy  Jensen  and 
Grieg's  "Mlt  etner  Wasser  lille"  and 
"Ein  Schwan."  She  was  obliged  to  re- 
peat these  songs  of  Grieg's  and  Wein- 
gartner's "Lied  der  Ghawaze."  She  also 
added  to  the  program. 

An  audience  of  good  size,  but  smaller 
than  those  of  the  preceding  recitals, 
was  enthusiastic. 

CONCERT 
FENWAY  COURT 

Fen- 


A  large  audience  assembled  at 
way  Court  yesterday  afternoon  to  heart 
the  concert,  postponed  from  last  -lues- 
day,  in  aid  of  the  Free  Hospital  top 
Women.  Both  floor  and  balcony*were> 
well  filled.  Mmes.  Gay  and  Melis  and! 
Mr.  Zenatello  of  the  Boston  Opera  Com- 
pany, and  George  Copeland,  pianist,] 
gave  a  varied  and  interesting  program 
which  Included  songs,  opera  excerpt! 
and  piano  solos.  ' 

Mme.  Gav,  in  a  jaunty  dark  gowri 
and  with  her  hair  parted  in  character, 
istic  boyish  fashion  on  one  side,  sang 
a  group  of  Spanish  songs,  arranget 
the  music  rack  of  the  piano  with  denv 
ocratic  ease  and  grace,  and  turned  \M 
leaves  for  Mr.  Schiavoni,  who  playet} 
the  accompaniments.  „„_i„J 
Mme.  Melis,  in  a  graceful,  clinginj 
■sown  and  nearly  submerged  in  willo^ 
.flumes,  sang  "Vissi  d'Arte"  fron 
•Tosca,"  Fontenaille's  "Obstination,| 
and  Tosti's  "Good-bye." 
Mr.  7>natello  sane  the  lament 


last  are  not  greatly  to  be  blamed,  when 

so  many  guests  order  without  wisdom  | 
gobble  and  guzzle,  are  untidy,  noisy  it 
chattering  and   laughter,  unreasonaoK 
in  complaining,  suspicious  of  extortion, 
vulgarly  ostentatious  in  payment.  Th* 
wonder  is  that  a  waiter  of  keen  ob- 
servation and   retentive   memory  doei 
not  write  his  memoirs.  Hair-dressers 
and  valets  have  written  out  their  rem- 
iniscences of  distinguished    clients  or 
masters  or  given  the  material  for  a  book 
to  a  hack  writer  preferring  to  conceal 
his  name.      Suppose  Robert  has  been  i 
head  waiter  at  a   prominent  club  for] 
many  years.   How  he  must  smile  when 
he  reads  the  obituary  notice  of  some/ 
member  praised  publicly  for  his  "sweet- 
ness of  disposition  and  unfailing  cour- 
tesy."   It  must  be  said,  and  not  grudg- 
ingly, that  nine  out  of  ten  club  waiters 
have  the  great  virtue  of  reticence.  Ana 
for  this  alone  members    should  show 
them  the  utmost  consideration. 

Without  Thought. 
Here  is  a  "menu"  for  Saturday  rec- 
ommended by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
Kidney  soup,  fried  fillet  of  plaice,  calf's 
head,  Saratoga  potatoes,  cabbage,  to- 
matoes farcies,  lemon  sponge,  sardines 
on  toast.  Does  this  appeal  to  you? 
Was  there  ever  a  bill  of  fare  arranged 
more  heedlessly?  Better  a  simple  dish 
of  beefsteak  smothered  in  onions, 
mashed  potatoes,  and  a  piece  of  pie; 
better  creamed  codfish  and  baked  po- 
tatoes all  mixed  together  In  savory 
confusion.  Examine  this  ''menu"  care- 
fully. Is  it  foolish  to  say  that  more 
persons  shorten  life  by  feeding  than  by 
drinking? 


fro  ill 


Done  by  Hand. 

There  is  important  news  from  Berlin. 
Sometime  ago  the  Kaiser  in  his  zeal  for 
paternal  government  noticed  the  glossy 
appearance  of  one  of  his  suite  who  hap- 
pened to  be  in  mufti.  The  Kaiser  ques- 
tioned him.  found  that  the  young  man 
was  in  trfe  habit  of  sending  his  linen 
to  Paris  for  treatment,  and  lectured 
him  severely  on  his  extravagance.  Some 
time  afterwards  he  saw  the  young  man 


Ca1v< 
men. 
ing. 

am,  De  Lucia  and  Ancona. 
riani  conducted. 

Mme.  Calve  was  then  30  years  old,  in 
the  fulness  of  her  beauty  and  at  the 
height  of  her  fame.  In  this  country, 
a-3  in  Paris  late  in  '92,  her  Carmen  was  I 
wildly  applauded,  although  in  Paris  I 
there  were  some  who  shook  their  heads 
at  her  audacity  and  lamented  her  twist- 
ing of  the  phrase  and  her  ctontempt  for 
rhythm.  Her  impersonation  in  Me- 
chanics' Building  was  characterized  by 
sensuousness  that  often  turned  into  sen- 
suality. Her  fascination  was  in  her  ani- 
mal beauty  and  the  exposure  of  her  ani- 
mal Instincts.  Thus  she  appealed  to 
Don  Jose,  to  Zuniga,  to  Escamillo,  to 
any  one  of  her  lovers.  There  was  the 
swaying  of  restless  hips,  the  curving  of 
amorous  arms,  the  languishing  eye  that 
encouraged,  promised,'  persuaded. 

This  impersonation  was  vividly  dra- 
matic, broadly  conceived,  abounding  in 
subtle  detail,  demoniacally  reckless,  and, 
in  the  card  scene  and  before,  the  arena, 
superbly  tragic. 

Mme.  Calve' s  success  was  instantane- 
ous and  enormous.  Victor  Hugo  said 
that  success  is  hideous.  It  was  injurious 
to  her.  Managers  were  loath  to  allow 
her  to  appear  in  other  operas.  When 
she  had  the  opportunity,  audiences  ap- 
plauded courteously  and  demanded 
••Carmen."  She  wearied  of  the  part. 
She  would  be  indifferent  or  farcically  ex- 
travagant. She  would  be  vulgar  or  dull 
with  now  and  then  a  flash  of  genius. 
The  great  public  was  the  more  demon- 
strative when  she  was  the  least  artistic. 

Late  in  1899  she  gave  a  memorable  per- 
formance at  the  Boston  Theatre.  Her 
Carmen  was  then  a  creature  of  refined 
cunning  rather  than  an  unblushing 
w  anton.  Her  tones  were  colored  marvel- 
lously to  express  nuances  of  emotion. 
She  was  bodily  more  quiet;  the  dramatic 
action  was  in  that  voice  of  ineffable 
beauty.  Her  tones  were  now  glowing, 
radiant;  now  pale,  chill,  sepulchral.  An 
extraordinary  performance,  but  the  pub- 
lic was  perplexed  and  demanded  the  old 
Carmen.  She  yielded  to  the  inevitable 
and  went  back  to  her  extravagant  ways. 

Yet  when  she  was  here  in  1904  there 
was  no  touch  of  disfiguring  flippancy, 
no  suggestion  of  deliberate  insincerity. 
And  in  certain  respects  the  performance 
yesterday  afternoon  recalled  that  of 
eight  years  ago,  when  Felix  Mottl  com- 
plained bitterly  of  her  indifference  tow- 
ard rhythm. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  deny  that  the 
years  have  changed  her  face  and  figure, 
but  it  Is  unnecessary  to  Insist  on  this. 
Her  first  act  was  disappointing.  It  Is 
said  that  she  has  not  played  the  part 
for  several  years.  This  fact  aVid  the 
natural  nervousness  that  possesses  even 
the  experienced  after  a  long  absence 
from  the  stage,  accounted  probably  for 
her  singular  lack  of  ease.  There  was 
no  longer  the  proud  self-confidence,  thfe 
■supreme  authority,  the  *  o'er-mastering 
spell.  Even  her  stage  business  was 
meagre  and  inconsequential.  She  took 
strange  liberties  with  text  and  music. 
Her  intonation  was  insecure.  But  the 
timbre  of  the  voice,  a  timbr»  peculiar, 
unique,  was  unchanged;  the  diction  was 
as  of  old  incomparable.  The  vocal  art 
remained. 

In  the  second  act  the  singer,  becoming 
more  and  more  herself,  colored  tone 
with  irresistible  dramatic  effect.  Again 
i  we  heard  the  Calve  who  thrilled  us  18 
years  ago.  And  until  the  end  of  the 
opera  the  voice  Itself  and  the  skill  with 
which  it  was  employed  held  the  great 
audience  captive.  In  the  card  scene  she 
Is  still  incomparable.  There  was  no 
foolish  or  screaming  protest  against 
Fate.  The  prophecy  of  the  cards  had 
struck  terror  to  her  soul.  There,  at  her 
elbow,  was  Don  Jose,  who,  she  knew 
full  well,  -vas  doomed  to  slay  her  Her 


n  neavy  witn  oe*j>air. 
an  antique  mask  or 


last   net  then? 


Hei« 

■hi  horror 

~W^-    too.    In  Mk 

^^Biorahlo  moments  when  song  and 
BK''h  revealed  the  full  glory  of  the 
■■tod Inn's  ni  t,  when  gestures  or  any 
■Nr*  facial  expression  according  to  the 
Mining  of  the  schools  would  have 
Been    I  superfluous,  unmeaning. 

«or  was  this  another  Instance  of  art 
triumphant  with  the  aid  of  scarty 
bntterU:.  The  voice  of  Calve  Is  Hill 
-beautiful  In  Itself;  it  Is  still  a  wonder- 
ful instrument  of  expression;  It  still 
caresse*.  enchants,  plays  at  will  .on 
nerves  and  heart. 

Miss  Kisher's  Mlcaela  la  .lustly  ad- 
mired for  unaffected  simplicity,  flavor 
of  naivete,  consistency  and  truthful- 
ness In  the  impersonation.  It  is  not 
extravagant  to  say  that  Miss  Fisher  Is 
in  many  respects  the  most  satisfactory 
Micaela  that  has  been  seen  upon  the 
local  stage  within  the  last  20  years.  It 
Is  to  be  hoped  that  In  the  endeavor  to 
acquire  fuller  tones  sire  will  not  lose 
tonal  quality  and  exchange  the  sub- 
stance for  the  shadow.  It  would  be  a 
pity  if  her  upper  tones  were  to  lose  body 
and  become  spread.  It  Is  given  to  any 
'6»e  to  force  tone  and  win  the  applause 
of  the  unthinking.  A  voice  with  the 
natural  quality  of  Miss  Fisher's  Is  not 
given  to  every  one. 

Mr.  Clement's  voice  was  In  much  bet- 
ter condition  than  when  he  took  the 
part  earlier  In  the  season,  and  he 
played  with  consummate  skill,  with  4 
fine  crescendo  of  dramatic  intensity  that 
led  to  an  irresistible  climax. 

Mr.  Rothler  was  a  restless  Escamillo, 
Who  showed  little  comprehension  of  the 
Toreador's  song.  Bizet  never'  intended 
that  the  refrain  should  be  sung  as  Mr. 
Rothler  sang  it.  Indeed,  the  composer 
took  the  trouble  to  indicate  how  and  In 
what  spirit  It  should  be  sung.  And 
Mr.  Rothler  la  so  thick  in  song;  he 
has  such  a  burr! 

The  quintet,  one  of  the  most  effective 
numbers  In  the  opera,  was  none  too 
well  Bung.  The  voices  of  Frasquita  and 
Mercedes  last  season  blended  better  and 
were  at  the  same  time  more  brilliant. 

The  chorus  was  often  unsteady,  and 
it  required  all  the  skill  and  authority 
of  Mr.  Caplet  to  avoid  misunderstand- 
ings between  It  and  the  orchestra. 

The  audience  was  enthusiastic.  Mme. 
'Calve  aiul  the  other  principal*  were  re- 
called again  and  again. 

VERDI  TOPIC  OF  LECTURE 

Seventh  in  Boston  University  Opera 
Course  Given. 

The  seventh  of  the  Boston  University 
opera  course  of  lectures  was  given  in 
Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  yesterday  afternoon. 
I  Verdi  was  the  composer  selected  for 
the  discussion.  It  was  the  climax  thus 
far  reached  In  the  course.  An  audience 
I  of  about  500  was  present. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Cara.  Nome  ("R.goletto" ),  Miss  Scot'ney 
La  Donna  e  Mobile-  {••RiRoletto")  Mr  Ra- 
mella;  quartet  ("Rigoletto").  Miss  Scot- 
ney, Miss  Leveronl.  Mr.  Ramella,  Mr.  Blan- 
chart;  Ah  Kors  e  I.ui  <  "Travlata").  Miss 
Scotney;  Semprc  Libera  ("Travlata")  Miss 
scotney;  I)  Male,,  ("Trovalore"  1.  Mr  Ka.D- 
llck;  Celeste  Aida  ("Aida").  Mr  GaS- 
denzl;  Credo  rotello"),  Mr.  Blanchart 

Prof.  John  P.  .Marshall  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  of  Boston  University  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts,  lectured  upon  Verdi 
and, his  wortts. 

'SAMSON  ET  DALILA'  AGAIN 

Mme.  Gay  Gives  Dramatic  Perform- 
ance at  Opera  House. 

BOSTON  OPERA  tWsE-Salnt- 
Saens's  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted. 

Dalila   \  Mmp  0ay 

JV'T"!'    "J  Do  Potter  ' 

"'?h    ^'»st  ■.  Mr.  Rid.les 

m  ITi  k  Mr-  J'nrdones 

Hebrew...  ,  y,.  r.ankciw 

Mess'-nger  Mr.  Siildaigne 

.  '  .  ...M ,"!? Ml-  Giaeeone 
*e.-.„Ml  Philistine  :  Mr.  Bureau 

"Samson  et  Dalila"  was  again  given  at 
the  evening  performance,  with  much  the 
same  cast  as  on  previous  occasions  this 
season.  Mme.  Gay  gave  her  usual  fin- 
ished performance,  portraying  the  seduc- 
tiveness of  the  siren  in  her  early  scenes 
with  Samson-  Her  acting  at  the  close  of 
the  second  act  was  intensely  dramatic. 
She  was  in  excellent  voice,  and  her  duet 
with  Mr.  De  Potter  in  the  second  act  was 
beautifully  glwan. 

Mr.  De  Potter  sang  and  acted  with 
spirit.  He  rose  to  the  occasion  in  the 
prison  scene,  and  his  solo  in  the  temple 
was  capably  sung.  As  the  high  priest, 
Mr  Riddez  was  imposing,  and  Mr.  Mar- 
doncs  and  Mr.  Lankow  were  admirable 
Iti  their  roles.  | 

1  Miss  Galli's  dance  was  graceful  and 
Well    appreciated.     The    audience  was 
■rratlfyingly  large  fpr  a  Saturday  even- 
ng,  and  was  lavish  in  its  applause 
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Abbey. 


wnelll  conducted.  Tito  first  perfor  -  - 
'ince  In  New  York  was  by  the  same 
company  on  April  21.  1894.  The  opera 
Was  revived  by  the  Metropolitan  com- 
pany at  the  New  Theatre  Nov.  17.  HW9. 
when  the  chief  singers  were  Ccriildlne 
Farrar,  Alma  Gluck,  Messrs.  Clement, 
Gllly  ar.d  Pinl-Corsl. 

Goethe  and       DoeTtyy  on,-  outside 

of  Germany  read  The 
Charlotte  Borrt,wa  0f  Wetter"? 
Buff  ,  Does  any  one  read 
"Rene"?  "Wertherlsm"  has  passed  into 
the  language  as  the  one  word  to  define 
morbid  sentimentality,  but  it  is  not  easy 
for  any  of  us  to  conceive  the  impression 
made  by  Goethe's  romance  when  it  ap- 
peared. 

.It  was  in  177:'  that  Goethe  arrived  in 
Wetzlar  and  there  met  Charlotte  Buff, 
the  eldest  daughter  of  the  steward  of 
-f'Das  teutsehe  Haus."  She  was  then 
betrothed  to  an  orderly  and  estimable 
young  man  named  Kestner.  Goethe 
was  still  pursued  by  the  image  of  Fred- 
erika,  from  whom  ho  had  run  away. 
Charlotte  pleased  him.  fascinated  him. 
Kestner  described  her  .as  young,  not 
regularly  beautiful,  but  attractive,  fond 
of  dancing,  a  lover  of  nature,  simple  in 
her  tastes,  eminently  domestic.  Goethe 
did  not  know  at  first  that  she  was  be- 
trothed. When  lie  found  this  out  he 
renounced  all  hope  In  relation  to  Char- 
Jotte,  but  he  could  not  repress  his  In* 
elinatlon  and  lie  suffered  in  mind, 
^■cwes  said  his  passion  was  Imaginative, 
."In  which  the  poet  was  more  implicated 
than  the  man.  I  am  persuaded  that  if 
Lotte  had  been  free,  he  would  have  fled 
from  her  as  he  fled  from  Frederika." 
At  last  Goethe's  passion  became  real 
and  he  was  strong  enough  to  leave  the 
town. 

At  this  time  there  was  a  blonde,  blue- 
eyed,  melancholy  youth  in  Wetzlar  I 
named  Jerusalem,  tho  son  of  a  Protest-  | 
ant  abbot.  He  thought  much  about  sui-  ! 
cide;  wrote  in  defence  of  it;  entertained  : 
an  unhappy  passion  fpr  the  wife  of  a 
friend  and  finally  killed  himself. 


"The 


Here  was  the  ma- 
-  tcrial    for  Goethe's 

Sorrows  of  famous   b00k_  the 

Werther"  expression  of  "name- 
lers  unrest,  the  blind  struggle  of  a  soul 
in,  bondage,  that  high,  sad,  longing  dis- 
content which  was  agitating  every  00s- 
»om."  "Werther"  was  "the  cry  of  that 
dim  rooted  pain  under  which  all  thought- 
ful men  of  a  certain  age  were  languish- 
ing. It  gave  birth  to  a  race  of  senti- 
•jnentalists  who  have  raged  and  wailed  in 
every  part  of  the  wjsrld."  The  romance 
startled  and  enchanted  Europe.  Napo- 
leon took  it  with  him'  to  Egypt.  "In 
Germany  it  became  a  people's  book, 
hacked  about  the  streets,  printed  on 
miserable  paper  like  an  ancient  bailed; 
and  in  the  Chinese  empire,  Charlotte 
and  Werther  Were  modelled  in  porce- 1 
lain." 

Bui  Werther  was  not  Goethe,  nor  was 
it    extravagance    of    love    which    led ) 
Werther  to  kill  himself.    Mentally  dis-  I 
eased,  he  found  life  Insupportable,  and 
his  hopeless  love  only  hastened  the  in- 
evitable end.     The  romance  confirmed  ; 
some  morbid  souls  in  their  resolution  to 
kill  themselves.  Melancholy  young  men  j 
and  maidens  wrote  to  Goethe  and  poured  ; 
out  their  woes,  until  he  became  almost 
ashamed  of  the  romance,  and  he  grew 
contemptuous  toward  Wertherlsm.  As 
j  for  Charlotte,  she  was  a  happy  wife  and 
I  mother  and  nanied  her  firstborn  Wolf- 
I  gang.   But  when  Goethe  wrote  his  Auto- 
biography this  is  all  he  had  to  say  about 
the  episode  at  Wetzlar:  "What  occurred 
"Jo  me  at  Wetzlar  is  of  no  great  import- 
ance, but  it  may  receive  a  higher  inter- 
est if  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  give  a*. 
Cursory  glance  at  the  history  of  the  Im- 
perial Chamber,  in  order  to  present  to 
his  mind  the  unfavorable  moment  at 
which  I  arrived." 

f  It  may  here  be  said  that  when  Masse- 
net's opera  was  performed  at  Weimar  in 
1892,  Glessen.  the  tenor,  took  the  part  of 
the  hero.  His  real  name  was  Buff,  and 
he  was  a  grand-nephew  of  Charlotte; 
and  so  in  the  performance  he  made  love 
to  his  own  great-aurit  and  killed  himself 
for  her  sake.  A  still  stranger  colnci-  , 
dence  is  reported,  that  Georg  Kestner, 

I  the  grandson  of  Charlotte,  committed 

:  suicido  on  the  night  of  .the  first  perform- 

:  ance  in  Vienna. 


And  It  should  bo  remembered  thai 
Thackeray  as  a  young  inun  had  so- 
journed In  Weimar,  tho  Pumpernickel 
of  "Vanity  Fair."  and  seen  and  talked 
with  tho  venerable  Goethe,  whose  pierc- 
ing and  venerable  eyes,  eyes  of  "awful 
splendor,"  made  him  afraid,  although 
he  did  not  loae  his  head,  unilke  Heine 

I  who  In  the  presence  of  Goethe  forgot 
I  ills  carefully  prepared  Bpeech.  and  could 
duly  stammer  out  11  remark  "on  the 
( e'Scellonce  of  the  plums  which  grew  on 
I  the  road  from  Jena  to  Weimar." 

Music  Goethe's  romance, 

!      T  ,   ,     published   In  1774,  ox- 

Inspirert  by  rlled  „„.  lnt(M.cgt  of 

"Werther'Vomposers  before  Mas- 
senet. Kreutzcr'a  "Werther  e  Carlotta" 
I  was  produced  at  Paris  In  1792.  Other 
'operas  were  "Werther  e  Carlotta,"  by 
Pucclta  (Venice  18CB);  "II  Werter."  by 
nenvenutl  (Pisa,  1811);  "Carlotta  e 
Werter,"  by  Coda,  Florence  (1814); 
"Werter."  by  Q>ntlll  (Rome,  1SB2);  "Wer- 
ter," by  Asp!,  about  1X60.  And  there 
was  a  burlesque  "Werther's  Leiden," 
by  Mueller  (Vienna,  1830). 

Ilianjjiul  in  his  umustng  and  Indiscreet 
I  Souvenirs  tells  of  his  composing  a  can- 
tata "Worther"  with  orchestral  accom- 
i  panlment  for  performance  at  Cassel.  "I 
1  composed  it  for  a  solo  voice,  wishing  to 
sins  It  myself.    I  advertised  the  concert 
I  in  all  the  Journals,  and  all  the  tickets 
were  sold.    When  the  day  came  and  I 
found  myself  in  the  presence  of  over  500 
persons,  I  trembled  fo  that  I  was  obliged 
to  sit  down  in  order  to  continue.  Fur- 
thermore, If  I  now  mention  this  cantata, 
it  Is  because  of  a  rather  singular  cir- 
cumstance.   My  tantatanvas  the  swan 
song  of  Werther  a  half-hour  before  hio 
death.    His  Charh  tie,  who  was  still  liv- 
ing and  dwelling  in  Hanover,  fnade  the 
journey  to  Cassel  expressly  to  hear  it. 
1  knew  tills  only  afterwards,  so  I  dlo 
not  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her." 

Blangini  later  in  his  Souvenirs  speaks 
of  a  composition  entitled  "Werther," 
written  by  the  violinist,  Pugnani. 
"Pugnani's  intention  was  to  write  music 
so  descriptive  that  by  the  means  of  the 
orchestra  alone  and  without  the  aid  of 
any  text  he  could  reproduce  the  chief 
situations  of  Goethe's  romance.  When 
he  completed  the  work  he  Invited  all 
the  nobility  of  Piedmont  and  the  diplo- 
matic corps  al  Turin  to  hear  It.  Pug- 
rani  Was  so  animated  in  conducting,  so 
heated,  that  he  threw  aside  his  coat  and 
led  in  shirt  sleeves.  Each  hearer  was 
provided  with  a  program  indicating  the 
situations  tlla  composer  wished  to  por- 
tray in  music'  The  performance  pro- 
duced a  great  effect,  but  Pugnanl  wished 
to  go  too  far.  At  the  moment  when 
Werther  Killed  himself,  Pugnani  seized 
a  loaded  pistol  and  fired  it  in  the  room. 
This  frightened  some  in  the  audience; 
others  thought  he  had  gone  mad.  Count 
de  Stakelberg  told  him  on  this  occasion 
that  th'e  pistol  shot  was  the  most  real- 
istic touch  in  the  whole  composition." 


■  Massenet's  "Werther,"  a  lyric  drama 
In  four  acts,  will  be  performed  next 
Friday  night  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton. It  was  produced  at  Vienna  Feb. 
1«.  1S92,  at  the  Imperial  Court  Opera 
House  In  German.  The  original  French 
libretto  is  by  Ed  Blau,  Paul  Milliet 
and  G.  Hartmnnn.  Tin-:  German  trans- 
lation was  made  by  Max  Kalbeck.  The 
parts  of  Werther,  Albert, ,  the  Steward, 
Charlotte  and  Sophie  were  taken  re- 
spectively by  Van  Dyck.  Neidl,  Mayor- 
hofer.  Miss  rtenard  and  Miss  Forster. 
Jalm  conducted  the  per.  finance. 

The  opera  was  produced  in  Paris  for 
V  u  lirst   time  at  the  Opera  Comique 


.Thackeray's    The  story  of  werther 

1      _  and    his    sorrows  was 

iamOUS       told  jn  verse  by  Thack- 

VerseS     eray,  and  although  the 
'  little  poem  is  no  doubt  familiar  to  the 
great  majority  of  Herald  readers,  it  may, 
pevertheless,  be  reprinted  here; 
Werther  had  a  love  for  Charlotte 
Such  as  words  could  never  utter; 
Would  you  know  how  first  he  met  her? 
She  was  cutting  bread  and  butter. 

Charlotte  was  a  married  lady, 
And  a  moral  man  was  Werther, 

And.  for  all  the  wealth  of  Indies. 
Would  do  nothing  for  to  hurt  her. 

60  ho  sighed  and  p'.ned  and  osled,, 
And  his  passion  boiled  and  bubbled. 

Till  he  blew  his  silly  brains  out, 
And  no  more  was  by  it  troubled. 


HOW  Mas-  To  some  composers, 

.        *      '  however,    the  stuff 

send  was  jn  Goethe.s  romance 
Interested  seemed  scanty  for 
operatic  purposes.  Paul  Milliet.  one  of 
the  librettists  of  Massenet's  opera,  told 
In  L'Art  du  Theatre  of  July,  1903,  how 
the  idea  of  "Werther"  came  to  them. 
He,  tho  publisher,  Hartmann  and  Mas- 
senet, went  to  Milan  in  1882  to  hear  the 
first  performance  of  "Herodiade"  at 
.Milan.  There  was  talk  of  "Hermann 
f.nd  Dorothea"  for  an  operatic  subject, 
tho  lyric  of  gentle  emotions,  sympa- 
thetic characters,  descriptions  of  na- 
ture. But  the  characters  wrere  thought 
too  insignificant  for  the  stage.  "Wer- 
ther" seemed  more  suggestive,  more 
stimulating  to  musical  invention.  "Yes," 
said  one,  "but  how  about  the  pistol 
shot?"  "It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
he  heard  or  not.  The  denouement  is 
the  deliverapce.  Werther  dies  from  an 
interior  wound."  It  was  then  and  there 
decided  that  Massenet  should  compose 
the  music.  Milliet  worked  on  the  lib- 
retto for  four  years,  polishing  and  re- 
polishing,  introducing  an  episode  that 
would  the  next  day  be  rejected,  not  at 
Massenet's  wish,  for  he  hardly  saw  him, 
but  to  satisfy  Hartmann,  the  publisher. 
"The  verses  which  were  closest  to  the 
text  Qf  Goethe  disappeared  in  the 
changes  of  the  last  hour.  It  was  on 
account  of  cuts  and  arbitrary  additions 
that  my  friend  Blau  became  my  col- 
laborator. 


The  Work 
of  Com- 


Massenet  also  gave 
an  account  of  the 
origin  of  the  work  to 
position  M.  Robert  Charvay, 
whose  article  appeared  ip  the  L'Echo  de 
Paris  of  Jan.  15,  1S93.  Mr.  Flnck  trans- 
lated this  article  or  portions  of  it  for 
his  entertaining  book,  "Massenet  and 
His  Operas."  (Mr.  Flnck,  by  the  way, 
errs  in  stating  that  the  performance  in 
New  York  on  April  20,  1894,  was  the 
first  in  America.) 

The  composer  tells  how.  in  1SS5,  Hart- 
mann told  him  of  a  "delicious  exqui- 
site" subject  "which  has  never  been  set 
to  music  in  France,  and  which  in  your 
place  I  wquld  jump  at— a  passionate, 
yet  delicate  drama,  poignant  but  in* 
time.  A  synthetic  soul  tragedy,  which 
in  simple,  and  idyllic-  surroundings,  in 
the  peaceful  atmosphere  of  a  German 


1  Hi 


paradox  u.mpt  you  to  give  „»,  ,,t  last, 
u  virtuous  woman  on  join     c.  ..  you 

in?!0.,,    "  KlVon  UH       m,",v  courtenans! 

Including  our  Mother  Bve!" 

wJ.L)V".  be  "?on  ,hat  "ttrimaiin  was 
wrong  m  stating  (hut  the  subject  had 

'"  "■'     treated     operatlcnlly  In 

I'lunee.  Nor  Is  It  easy  to  reconcile  the 
«ial.n,enls  of  Milliet  and  Masse,,,-! 
aomit  the  date  of  the  proposition. 

AiasHcnet  added:  "The  scenic  develop 
mont  pleased  me  perfectly,  I  was  won 
Immediately.  And  h,  „„.  Veil  you  I  am 
;'  1  '"'"^  ii"  :i ^: re,  able  collaborate, 
tar  rrom  It.  Very  particular,  trouble- 
some, authoritative,  I  expect  the  verses 
to  adapt  themselves  exactly  to  the  melo- 
dic form;  I  Insist  that  the  style  and  the 
development  of  the  scenes  shall  answer 
adequate  y  to  tho  conception  born  In  By 
Imagination  on  a  given  theme.  I  do  not 
Permit  -but  enough!  My  collaborators 
are  usually  old  and  excellent  friends 
who  accept  me  as  I  am,  with  the  sum 
total  of  my  good  qualities  and  my  stock 
of  faults  entire." 


Why  Vienna,  T,,R  "rst  measures  of 
Not  "Werther"  were  written 

In  the  spring  of  1885  and 
Jrans .  the  work  was  completed 
at  the  end  of  the  winter  of  1886.  The 
score  was  engraved  at  once,  and  Mas- 
senet wished  Mme.  Caron  to  create  the 
?art  of  Charlotte.  M.  de  Solenlere,  not 
quoted  by  Mr.  Ftnck  or  by  M.  Schneider 
in  his  life  of  Massenet,  says  that  there 
was  a  private  hearing  of  "Werther"  In 
1889;  that  Mme.  Caron  was  present;  that 
M.  Carvalho,  the  manager,  found  the 
subject  too  lugubrious.  Then  the  Opera 
Comique  passed  into  the  hands  of  Bar- 
bier  and  Paravey.  The  latter  asked  Mas- 
senet for  an  opera  that  he  could  per- 
form during  the  Exposition,  and  he 
named  "Werther."  Massenet  preferred 
Ills  "Esclarmonde"  because  it  was  spec- 
tacular, and  then  there  was  Sibyl  San- 
derson, "a  wonderful  interpreter,  gifted 
with  a  miraculous  voice  capable  of  rls« 
ing  to  any  heights." 

"Manon"  had  been  given  in  Vienna 
with  great  success,  and  the  two  ehief 
singers  were  Van  Dyck  and  Miss  Marie 
Kenard.  The  former  wrote  to  him  about 
"Werther"  and  asked  why  it  could  not 
be  produced  in  Vienna.  Massenet,  de- 
lighted, signed  a  contract  with  the  Im- 
jperial  Court  Opera. 

A  Weeping  He  t  e  1 1 3  at 

Frenchman  Far  Iensth,  about  hla 

arrival    and  ad- 
From  Home     ventures    in  Vi- 
enna.  He  hal  visited  the  city  to  super- 
vise thQ  ,lnal  rehearsals  of  "Manon."  It 

was  in  January,  1892,  that  he  went  again 
to  the  Austrian  city.  When  he  arrived 
at  the  opera  house  for  the  first  rehearsal 
he  found  the  artists  waiting  for  him. 
"They  ail  rose  and  bowed.  The  director 
took  me  to  the  piano. 

"I  sat  down  on  the  stool  and  was 
about  to  strike  the  first  chords.  Shall  1 
tell  you  that  at  this  moment  I  was 
seized  by  a  great  emotion?  My  heart 
oeat  as  if  it  would  burst.    In  a  second, 

jwith  an  Intensity  which  was  really  paln- 

I  ful,  I  felt  my  artistic  responsibility. 
What  terrible  role  was  I  about  to  play? 
That  'Werther'  score  was  already  six  ' 
years  old.  I  hardly  remembered  It.  How- 
many  of  my  works  had  been  performed 
in  that  time.  Here  I  was  alone,  far 
from  my  own  country,  representing, 
through  force  of  circumstances,  French 
musical  art.  I  felt  the  unmerited  honor  1 
which  I  was  receiving.  Was  I  not  in 
Vienna,  the  Emperor's  guest,  entertained 

.  at  the  state's  expense,  remembering  that ! 
only  two  composers  before  me — Incon- 
trovertible masters  those  two— Verdi  and 

[Wagner,  had  been  the  objects  of  such 
high  and  precious  distinction?  A'l  these 
thoughts  at  once  came  to  my.  mind.  Tears 
filled  my  eyes,  and  there  I  sat  stupi.lly 
and  began  to  cry  like  a  woman.  -What 
kind  attentions  and  wluit  exquisite  deli- 
cacy were  shown  tne!  'Courage!  Cour- 
age!' came  from  every  side.  I  made  a 
tremendous  effort  to  command  myself, 
and.  still  trem'olinjc  with  emotion,  I 
played  my  entire  score.  This  was  at' 
Vienna,  the  first  hearing  of  'Werther.'  " 


First 
Performance, 


After  Massenet  re- 
turned to  Paris, 
Carvalho  wrote.  scold- 
In  Paris  ing  him  for  his  run- 
ning away  to  Austria  and  asking  him  to 
restore  "Werther,"  which  he  had  made 
French,  to  the  country.  Geneva,  how- 
ever, was  the  first  city  to  hear  '  Wer- 
ther'' In  French,  for  the  performanre 
there  was  a  few  days  before  the1  one  at  | 
the  Opera  Comique. 

Mme.  Delna,  who  created  the  part  of  ! 
Charlotte  at  the  Opera  Comlqua,   was  ; 
then  said  to  b?  between  18  and  19  years  | 
clJ.    A  serving  maid  at  a  little  tavern  ; 
in  Meudon,  she  had  attracted  the  atten-  > 
tion  of  musicians,  among  them  the  late  ! 
Alexandre  Gutlmant,  by  the  beauty  of 
j  her  voice,  and  having  been  instructed  In 
j  singing  she  made  her  debut,   at  the 
j  Opera     Comitjue     as     Dido     in  "Les 
f  Troyens"  June  9,  1S92.  Charlotte  was  her 
j  second  role.  The  tenor  Ibos  visited  Bos'- 
!  ton  as  a  member  of  the  Damrosch-Ellis 
company  and  appeared  at  the  Boston 
j  Theatre  on  Feb.  21  and  March  7,  1898.  as 


30 


ring  one  of  .August 


tons  J  M.  o  Reszke  was  anxlouHo  an" 
PW!   as   Werther.     Harris  thouah .  , " 

Bnriish  public  „ouM  not  CB   *°;  >' 

work;   iho   laniocs  tenor   .  .. 


u,mo,18  tenor  declare,!  Cat 
io  ,ht  wanaser  gavo  In  and 


aocd  It     'Tn  ih.    r"v   «»"  'n  ana 

oYrs     m,    ,'      s'.1:uno  of  0l"-  °n- 
wrote.  ■Mas- 


to  be  recorded.  Ibos  was  a  ca1 
leer  before  he  decided  to  go  < 


TJ1C  Let  us  see  what  the 

,    librettists     did  with 
Librettist;      Ooethe's  simple  story. 
Version       After  a  short  predule 
curtain  rlr-es  and  the  steward  is  dis- 
til seated  on  the  terrace  of  his  house, 
i  surrounded  by  his  children,  who  laugh 
land  sing.  He  is  talking  with  his  cronies, 
i  Joh.inn  and  Schmidt,  and  SoDhle  speaks 
of  the  ball  for  which  her  sister  Charlotte 
i-  dressing.    Werther  enters,  happy  in 
brightness  of  the  summer  da.v  and 
the  gayety  of  the  village.  Charlotte 
fhows  herself  to  her  father,  who,  recog- 
nizing Werther,  presents  him.   She  gives 


the  children  their  bread  and  butter,  as 


chinning  music"  WiT not'  appre.' 

uatod.    a    the  end  of  the  p— •'  - 

9tt  Atujus  .is  said  to  De  Re« 
yon  have  had  your  way.  "WertTier''  nas 
Men  playe.l.  and  for  the  present  season 
this  one'  representation  will  be  enough,'  " 
l^ieyerihebss.  to  oblige  hhrii  the  mana- 
|j«r  consented  to  gjvo  a  second. 

J'On  the  afternoon  .  of  .the  appointed 
jjay  Harris  wa«  grieved  to' And  the  seats 
vero  not  seliinsr.>  And  that  there  would 


Ana  the  tieman  in  "King  Rich- 

ard III.  \\..uul  have  cried  out  to 
GlosNsr:  '.\I>  lord,  stand  back,  and  lat 
the  casket  p. 

We  see  no  cause  of  action  against  the 
Undertaker  mentioned  by  Miss  Hepatlca. 
Tt  seems  to  us  that  sorrow  has  blunted 
her  sense  of  humor. 


A  Leading  Alphomegist. 

1,  '  As  the  "World  Wags: 


I  am  very  greatly  distressed  at  tho 
continued  absence  from  his  work  and 
from  his  accustomed  haunts  of  Tho 
Karnest  Student  of  Sociology.  I  had  his 
promise  to  loan,  me  in  manuscript  his 
first  draft  of  the  chapter  on  Alphome 
gists,  a  type  of  which  one  of  the  present 
probably  lie  only  a  beggarly  £30,  In  the  candidates  for  the  office  of  President 
Hp-use.    Suddenly  a  letter  arrVved  from i  of  the  United  States  Is  a  distinguished 


(  she  has  done  since  the  mother  died. 
I  Every  one  leaves,  some  to  the  ball,  the 
j  father  to  the  inn:  but  Sophie  remains 
j  and  talks  with  Albert,  her-  sister's  be- 
|  trothed.  who  now  returns  after  an  ab- 
sence of  some  months.    Charlotte  and 
Wort  her  come  back  from  the  ball.  She 
talks  about  her  dead  mother.  Werther 
mnlces  a  passionate  declaration  of  love,| 
but   the  steward  entering   Joyfully  to 
announce  the  return  of  Alhert.  she  re- 
members her  pledge.    Albert  was  her 
mother's  choice,  not  that  of  her  heart. 
Werther  cries  out:    "If  you  keep  that 
pledge.  I  shall  die." 

Act  II.— It  is  now  autumn.    The  scone 
is  the  square  In  Wetzlar  on  a  fine  Sup-, 
day  afternoon.    Charlotte  and  Albert 
have  been  married.    They  talk  of  their  j 
happiness    and    go    Into    the  church.' 
Werther.   tortured,  watches  them  and 
pours  out  his  anguish.     Albert  oornes! 
but,  and  knowing  his  secret  and  also  his 
honesty,  tries  to  comfort  him.  Sophie 
joins  In  the  conversation.    Werther  Is 
finally  alone,  hut  Charlotte  appears  and 
Werther  again  tells  his  love.    She  begs 
him  to  leave  the  village.   Let  him  come 
back    at    Christmas.     Werther,  agai 
alone,   gives   way  to  despair.  Sophi 
begs  him  to  join  in  the  festivities,  an 
as  he  tells  her  he  must  depart  sh 
weeps. 

-'■  t    III.    The   scene  Is   in  Albert's! 
,  house  on  Christmas  eve.    Charlotte  Is 
I  dreaming  of  Werthep.    She  rereads  his 
i  letters.    Sophie  cannot  relieve  her  dis- 
tress.   Charlotte  is  praying  for  strength 
|  when  Werther  suddenly  appears.    "It  is 
I:  I  am  here  on  the  day  you  said  I 
j  might  come  back."  He  presses  her  with 
[  mad  entreaties.    Her  voice  betrays  her 
inward  emotion.    He  takes  advantage 
and  embraces  her  wildly.    She  suppli- 
cates God  to  protect  "her  against  herself 
and  finally  runs  to  the  safety  of  her 
•chamber.    Werther  departs  after  a  ro- 
mantic invocation  to  Nature,  which  he 
will   leave   forever.     Albert   comes  In, 
nervous,  perturbed.    He  finds  Charlotte 
violently  agitated.    A  servant  brings  a1 
letter    In    which    Werther    says  that, 
about  to  make  a  long  Journey,  he  would 
like  to  borrow  Albert's  pistols.  Albert 
gives  them  to  the  servant  and  leaves  the 
room.  She  puts  "on  a  cloak  and  rushesi 
cut,  exclaiming:  Oh,  God,  thou  wouldstj 
not  have  me  arrive  too  late!" 

Act.  IV.  Christmas  night.  There  is  ani 
orchestral  prelude  accompanying  al 
snow  storm.  The  curtain  rises  on 
!  Werther's  study.  Charlotte  enters 
'  brusquely  and  sees  In  the  moonlight 
the  prostrate  body  of  her  lover.  He 
Is  dying,  but.  has  the  strength  to  beg 
pardon  for  his  folly.  She  has  acted 
wisely.  They  exchange  tender  mem- 
ories, avowals,  kisses  that  are  no 
'.onger  forbidden.  He  knows  from  her 
that  she  loved  him  at  first  sight.  The 
voices  of  children  are  heard  singing  a 
carol.  "See,"  murmurs  Werther,  "it  is 
the  hymn  of  pardon  and  deliverance." 
With  his-  last  breath  Werther  asks  her 
to  visit  his  resting  place  and  pray  for 
him.    The  carol  is  still  heard. 


De  Rcsxke  containing  a  '•equest  for  a 
couple  of  stalls  'If  there  were  any  left.' 
'Come  In  here.'  said  Sir  Augustus  to  the 
messenger,  ana  he  tool;  him  to  the  box- 
office.  Mr  flail.'  he  then  said  to  the 
official  in  charge,  'give  me  ,80  stalls,  20 
boxes  and  10^  amphitheatre  stalls.  Make 
them  up  in  a  parcel,  please.'  Then, 
handing  the  packet  to  the.  Messenger,  he 
told -him  to  tay  that  If  Mr  de  Reszke 
wanted  twice  as-many  tickets  he  could 


example 

This  type  Is,  as  you  are  doubtless 
aware,  chiefly  concerned  with  the  begin, 
ning  and  the  ending  of  life,  If  one  may 
judge  from  their  precept  and  example, 
their  energies  tending  to  accumulate,' 
like  those  of  a  bar  magnet  which  they1 
otherwise  resemble  In  power  of  attrac- 
tion, at  the  two  ends  of  human  experi- 
ence. They  are  prone  to  urge  upon  their; 
fellow-man  the  duty  of  reproducing  hisi 
lund  with  industry,  and  their  chief: 
the   life  of  other 


have  them.    Half  an  hour-later  he  re- 
ceived a  telegram  Informing  him  that]  pleasure   is  takin 
the   distinguished   tenor   was   ill,    and1  animals, 
would  be  unable  to  sin^  that  night.'  "  It  does  not  seem  to  me  that  to  propa- 

When  "Werther'1  was  performed  some  gate  one's  epecies  at  one  moment  and 
years  ago  at  St.  Petersburg,  Massenet   to  terminate  an  existence  at  the  next  Is 


transposed  the  music  of  Werther  fpr  to  advance  the  world  greatly;  the  result 

rto 

I   am    Riven    to   understand,  call 


Battistlnl,  the  celebrated  baritone,  and   seems  rathe 
SigrJd  Arholdson,  who  took  the  part  of 
Sophie  In  this  country,  was  the  Char- 
lotte. 

Sibyl  Sanderson  was  the  Charlotte  at 
Nice  early  .in  1893,  and  many  women  in 
turn-  have  appeared  in  the  part  at  the 
|Opera  Comique. 

Even  on  Sunday  our  correspondents 
know  no  rest.  Tireless  in  questioning, 
generous  in  the  baring  of  their  souls  to 
the  world  or  wishing  to  save  their  own 
time  by  putting  us  to  the  trouble  of  ran- 
sacking books  of  reference,  they  write 
to  The  Herald  when  they  should  be  lift- 
ing up  their  voices  in  hymns  of  suppli- 
cation or  psalms  of  thanksgiving;  or,  if 
the  weather  be  unfavorable  for  walking 
to  the  meeting  house,  reading  diligently 
"The  Rule  and  Exercises  of  Holy  Dying" 
by  Jeremy  Taylor,  D.  D.,  chaplain  in 
ordinary  to  King  Charles  the  First. 

Yet  one  of  our  correspondents  might 
say  to  us,  as  the  Shakespeare-  of  divines 
said  in  his  dedication  to  the  Right  Hon- 
orable and  Noblest  Lord,  Richard,  Earl 
of  Carbery:  "I  shall  entertain  you  in  a 
charnel  house,  and  carry  your  medita- 
tion awhile  Into  the  chambers  of  death. 


be  what  sporting  men, 


"breaking  even";  and  I  greatly  long  to 
have  my  views  oh  this  subject  pass 
through  the  furnace  of  our  friend's  ap- 
proval. If,  by  any  cliance  a  word  on 
this  subject  has  been  dropped  by  him 
in  your  hearing  in  the  past,  I  shall  be 
indebted  to  you  for  participation  in  sueji 
a  treasure  of  memory. 

J.  POOLE  OP  BETHESDA. 
Feb.  25,  1912.  j 


Cheering  News. 
The  Herald  will  publish  tomorrow  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the 
Earnest  (and  Distinguished)  Student  of 
Sociology.  It  is  significant  that  he  is 
in  Boston  "during  the  visit  of  Col. 
Theodore  Roosevelt.  In  this  letter  he 
has  something  to  say  about  the  political 
situation  s^s  viewed  by  a  sociologist, 
and  his  remarks  about  the  recall  of 
judges  are   but  we  must  not  antici- 
pate. 

AVe  have  not  seen  the  word  Alphome- 
gist before,  and  Dr.  Murray  does  not 
recognize  it.  In  his  colossal  dictionary, 
it  should  come  between  "alphitomor- 
phous"— having  the  appearance  of  bar- 
ley meal— applied  to  pulverulent  micro 


Gossip  In  1893  this  opera  was 

.  ,      .  .,  _    performed  43  times  at 

About  the  the  0pera  Comlque  jn 

Farm  Paris,  but  according  to 
M.  Schneider  It  was  never  really  popu- 
lar in  Paris  until  the  revival  in  1903 
(April  24),  when  the  chief  parts  were 
taken  by  Mmes.  Marie  de  1' Isle  and 
Carre,  and  Messrs.  Beyle,  Allard  and 
Vieullle.  Van  Dyck  took  the  part  of 
Werther  on  Nov.  14  of  that  year.  Mr. 
Clement,  who  will  take  the  part  next 
Friday  night,  did  not  appear  as  Werther 
at  the  Opera  Comique  until  Oct,  17, 
1908. 

The  first  performance  in  the  United 
States  was  given  for  the  sake  of  Jean 
de  Reszke,  who  was  anxious  to  appear 
as  w<  rther.  He  took  the  part  at  Covent 
Garden  June  11.  1894,  and  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazi  tte  stated  that  the  house  was  only 
sparely  filled.  The  Charlotte  that  night 
was  Mine.  Eames.  When  the  opera  was 
revived  In  London  by  Mr.  Beecnam  (May 
Jfc  19101,  with  Mme.  de  Lussan.  as  Char- 
lotte and  Ellison  Van  Hoose  as  Werther, 
l£he   Dally  Telegraph   recalled   a  story 

L—  i.bou:  S'r  Augustus  Harris  and  .iean  de 
Sea&ke,  as  told  by  Sutherland  Edwards: 


A  Matter-of-Fact  Inscription, 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  obliged  as  a  necessary  premise*1 
to  the  question  that  I  have  to  ask,  to 
tell  you  of  the  recent  death  of  my 
brother  William,  at  his  residence  in 
Boston.  Were  it  not  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  the  full  understanding  of  the 
matter  I  should  not,  believe  me,  trouble 
you  with  the  details,  however  sad,  of 
my  private  life. 

It  was  William's  last  wish  that  his 
remains  should  be  interred  in  the  fam- 
ily lot  in  this  town,  and  so  his  body 
was  entrusted  to  a  well  known  under- 
taker for  shipment  and  buried  in  ac- 
cordance  with    his   wish.    'When  the 
casket  arrived  I  had  arranged  to  meet 
it  with  a  few  near  friends  as  a  last 
tribute  of  respect  and  to  supervise  the 
removal  of  the  remains  from  the  train. 
The  train  arrived    on  time    and  the 
casket  was  removed  from  the  cars  with 
a  sense  of  propriety  on  the  part  of  all 
concerned  that   I  cannot   too  highly 
commend,  but  when  I  and  the  other 
mourners  approached  it  I  leave  you  to 
judge  of  our  horror  and  dismay  when 
we  saw  pasted  upon  the  upper  surface 
of  the  box  the  staring  legend:  "BILL 
INSIDE."    The  undertaker  assures  me 
that  this  hideous  circumstance  was  a  | 
mistake— the   result   of   confusion  be-J 
tween  William  and  a  parcel  of  mer-J 
chandise  shipped  at  the  same  time  toj 
another  address,  but  I  am  inclined  tol 
ascribe  the  matter  to  a  depraved  sense  , 
of  humor  on  his  part,  and  upon  this 
ground  to   take   legal  action  against 
him.    Does  any  precedent  for  such  a  I 
course  occur  to  you? 

SARAH  HEPATICA. 
East  Northfleld,  Feb.  25. 

"Casket"  Again. 

We  regret  that  Miss  Hepatica  prefers 
the  word-  "casket"  to  "coffin."  When 
did  the  vile  word  first  come  into  use  In  i 
this  country?     It  was  in  1870  that  a! 
London    correspondent,    writing  from 
New  York,  said:  "In  America  a  coffin] 

is  called  a  casket."  Was  it  soma  under- f 
taker  who,  wishing  to  be  genteel,  or 
possibly  thinking  to  assuage  the  grief 
of  the  mourners,  first  made  the  substi- 
tution? Why  did  not  the  poets  think  of, 
it  before  him?  Then  Wolfe  would  have 
written, 

l^i1-  tto  useless  casket  inclosed  his  breast. 
.    Kor  in  sheet  nor  In  shroud  we  bound  him, 


scopic  fungi,  parasitical  on  plants,  and 
where  you  shah  find  the  rooms  dressed  "alphonsin"— a  surgical  instrument  hav- 
up  with  melancholic  arts,  and  fit  to  con-  ing  three  elastic  branches  for  the  ex- 
verse  with  your  most  retired  thoughts,  traction  of  bullets  from  the  body, 
which  begin  with  a  sigh,  and  proceed  in 

;i«ir::*na  -  "  '  I CANTOR  SIROTA 

Sirota,  the  far-famed  cantor  of  one 
of  the  synagogues  of  Warsaw,  made 
his  appearance  in  concert  at  Symphony 
Hall  last  night,  and  was  greeted  by  an' 
audience  that  packed  every  corner. 
Hundreds  outside  clamored  In  vain  for 
admittance.  So  great  was  the  crowd 
that  the  gates  were  extended  to  the 
doors  of  the  hall  and  the  lobby  closed 
except  to  those  who  held  tickets. 

Associated  with  Sirota  in  the  concert 
were  Clarence  Eddy  at  the  organ  and 
Miss  Berta  Fiedler,  violinist. 

Hailed  by  his  coreligionists  as  an-  j 
other  Caruso,  Sirota  did  not  hesitate. to i 
Invite  comparison  by  singing  the  aria, 
"Celeste  Alda,"  which  has  become  some- 
what associated  witu  the  great  opera 
tenor's  name.  His  voice  is  full  and 
strong  and  rich  in  Its  quality,  and  his 
"Celeste  Aida"  wasj  given  with  great 
volume  and  dramatic  climax,  but  it 
lacks  the  finished  qualities  and  the 
polish  that  only  training  gives. 

His  singing  of  the  Jewish  liturgy,  on 
the  other  hand,  was  impressive.  The 
novelty  of  the  music  was  in  Itself  In- 
teresting, and  Sirota's  presentation  de- 
lightful. Here  his  rich,  natural  voice 
shone  to  advantage.  His  tones  are  sym- 
pathetic in  the  chants  and  ring  clear 
and  true.  Altogether  he  was  much  hap- 
pier as  the  cantor  than  as  the  opera 

Another  novelty  to  the  concert  stage 
was  to  see  a  singer  endeavoring  to  ex- 
press true  fervor  and  give  dramatic  effect 
to  his  songs,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  considerable  attention  to  the 
poise  of  a  high  silk  hat. 

The  opening  number  appropriately 
was  Mr.  Eddy's  own  variations  on  "Old 
Hundred,"  played  In  the  masterly  man- 
ner of  this  great  organist.  Cantor  Sirota 
then  made  his  appearance  and  was  cor- 
dially greeted.  He  sang  Loews 
"Uwnucho  Yomar"  with  wonderful  ef- 
fect So  sweet  Is  this  music  that  it 
seems  a  pity  it  is  not  better  known  out- 
side of  the  Jewish  faith.  His  second 
offering  was  an  improvisation  of  his 
own,  full  of  runs  and  trills  and  furnish- 
ing ample  opportunity  for  his  high 
notes,  but  lacking  the  majesty  and  sym- 
pllclty  which  marks  Loew's  composition. 

Miss  Fiedler  played  Wienawskl's 
"Souvenir  de  Moscow"  pleasingly  to  the 
accompaniment  of  Mr.  Vittorio  Podestl 
at  the  piano.  The  young  violinist  played 
excellently  but  too  softly  for  so  largo 
a  hall  as  many  of  the  notes  were  en- 
tirely lost  despite  the  attention  of  the 


HSHcr.ee.  Her ! 'performance  was  verv 
favorably  received. 

Mr.  Eddy  played  two  selections  and 
then  Sirota  gave  the  aria  from  "Aida." 
The  operatlo  selection  appealed  to  the 
audience  which  recalled  the  cantor 
again  and  again. 

The  second  part  of  the  entertainment 
include,  two  selections  by  Mr.  Eddy, 
Dvorak's  "Humoresque"  by  Miss  Fied- 
ler and  three  selections  from  nttu-gical 
music.  The  last  number,  "Rachmono 
D'One,"  by  Loew  was  the  best  of  the 
evening.  The  music  Is  of  rare  beauty 
and  well  adapted  to  the  cantor's  singing. 
Here  Sirota's  voice  was  at  its  best, 
bringing  out  the  melody  and  richness  of 
the  music,  with  admirable  fervor  and 
spirit. 

SONG  RECITAL 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


For  the  second  time  last  evening  the 
regular  Sunday  evening  performance  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  took  the  form 
of  a  song  recital,  international,  accord- 
ing to  the  program.  There  was  a  small 
but  highly  appreciative  audience,  to 
whion  the  singers  generously  responded 
with  many  encores. 

Mr.  Polese  opened  the  program  with 
the  Prologue  from  "Pagliacci,"  followed 
by  an  aria  by  Meyerbeer.  Miss  Jeska 
Swartz  sang  effectively  songs  by  Bohm 
and  Brahms,  and  Mr.  Howard  White  s 
voice  was  heard  to  advantage  in  Tours's 
"Mother  o'  Mine"  and  Huhn's  "Invic- 
tus."  He  also  sang  Cadman's  "From 
the  Land  of  the  Sky  Blue  Water,"  in 
strong  contrast  to  the  character  of  his 
other  selections. 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells  sang  "L'Air  des 
Bijoux,""  from  "Faust,"  a  barcarole  by 
Meyerbeer  and  Fontenallles's  "Obstina- 
tlon."  She  was  enthusiastically  received 
and  recalled  again  and  again  by  an 
audience  which  wanted  to  see  her  as 
much  as  they  wanted  to  hear  her.  She 
kindly  responded  with  two  encores,  after 
which  the  audience  reluctantly  allowed 
her  to  go. 

The  second  part  opened  with  a  violin 
solo  by  Miss  Irma  Seydel,  who  romped 
through  the  technical  difficulties  of 
Sarasate's  Faust  Fantasy  with  a 
breadth  of  tone,  a  sureness  of  touch 
and  a  virility  of  expression  surprising 
in  one  of  her  years. 

Mr.  Lankow  sang  with'  splendid  effect 
an  aria  from  "Don  Giovanni"  and 
Strauss's  "Traum  Durch  Die  Daemer- 
ung,"  giving  as  an  encore  "Drink  to 
Me  Only  with  Thine  Eyes,"  which  the 
audience  insisted  upon  hearing  twice. 
Mr.  Kapllck  sang  two  songs  by  Grieg 
with  feeling. 

Mr.  Ramella,  with  his  finely  agree- 
able voice,  made  in  some  ways  the  hit 
of  the  evening  In  Tosti's  Serenata, 
"Santa  Lucia,"  and  Capua's  "O  Sole 
Mio."  After  repeated  recalls  he  gave 
"Woman  Is  Changeable."  from  "Rigo- 
letto,"  with  characteristic  abandon. 

Miss  Scotney  closed  the  program 
with  an  effective  singing  of  "Within  a 
Mile  o'  Edinboro  Toon"-  and  Arn's  "The 
Lass  with  the  Delicate  Air." 

The  accompanists  were  Messrs.  Frank 
Waller,  Charles  Strony  and  Arnaldo 
Schlavonl 

Man  never  hath  one  day  to  himself  of 
entire  peace  from  the  things  of  the 
world,  but  either  something  troubles 
him  or  nothing  satisfies  him,  or  his  very 
Ifuln'ess  swells  him,  and  makes  him 
breathe  short  upon  his  bed.  Men's  joys 
are  troublesome;  and  besides  that  the 
fear  •  of  losing  them  takes  away  the 
present  pleasure  (and  a  man  hath  need 
of  another  felicity  to  preserve  this); 
they  are  also  wavering  and  full  of  trepi- 
dation not  only  from  their  inconstant 
nature,  but  from  their  weak  foundation: 
they  rise  from  vanity,  and  they  dwelt 
upon  ice,  and  they  converse  with  the 
wind,  and  they  have  the  wings  of  a  bird, 
and  are  serious,  but  as  the  resolutions 
of  a  child,  commenced  by  chance  and 
managed  by  folly,  and  proceed  by  Inad- 
vertency, and  end  In  vanity  and  forget- 
fulness. 


A  Macedonian  Cry. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  deeply  touched  by  the  inquiries 
concerning  my  whereabouts,  physical 
condition  and  state  of  mind,  and  I 
should  be  wholly  overcome  If  some  of 
these  kind  friends  and  ardent  admirers, 
unknown  to  me  by  sight  or  correspon- 
dence, would  subscribe  for  my  magnum 
opus,  and  pay  in  advance,  so  that  the 
printer  would  take  heart  and  Vol.  I. 
(A.— AP.)  could  then  appear. 

My  visit  to  Boston  was  not,  as  you 
hint,  for  the  express  purpose  of  seeing 
Col.  Roosevelt,  and  it  may  be  unfortun- 
ate for  us  both  that  I  am  now  here. 
When  I  read  in  The  Herald  that  the 
future  of  the  Boston  Opera  House  was 
assured— at  least  for  three  years — and 
that  the  City  Club  had  been  instrumen- 
tal and  enthusiastic  In  awakening  Bos- 
tonlans  and  suburbans  to  a  lively  sense 
of  their  duty  in  the  matter,  I  said  to 
myself,  -why  should  not  this  club  raise 
a  fund  for  the  publication  of-  my  colos- 
sal work,  "Man  as  a  Social  and  Politi- 
cal Beast"  (Klephant  folio)?  Boston 
has  Its  Symphony  orchestra,  its  Opera, 
its  Public  Library.  Its  fame  is  interna- 
tional.   Win    should  it  not   be  known  j 


Jsnont  the.  world 
patron  t,r  nbldln*  lltci  uturo'"  WhS 
Should  n  i(  the  humblest  r>lntc\  In  (S 
f"ct  that  the  final  ami  uuthorltutlvo 
work  o„  sociology  was  publlshod  In  Bos- 
t»n.  not  by  Horae  fTOBsly  commercial 
Publisher  Intent  on  gain,  but  by  the  cltl- 
*ens  of  BoHtonT 

T  hopo  in  a  few  days  to  address  the 
members  of  the  City  Club.  I  shnll  then 
read  extracts  from  vnrlnus  articles  and 
UrKc  the  appointment  of  11  oo;nmltt>'P  in 
ivery  ward,  or  even,  district. 

Mr.  Johnson  with  Col.  Roosevelt. 

I  had  the  pleasure  of  talking  with  Col. 
PItoosevelt  today  about  the  recall  of  any 
Ju<u;,  who  should  through  Ignorance  or 
Sgelf-concelt  or  foolish,  pig-headed  ad- 
herence to  an  existing  law  hand  down 
«n  opinion  contrary  to  that  of  the  great 
public,  i  told  the  colonel,  and  with 
some  emphasis,  that  tho  experiment 
"Sad  already  been  tried.  The  umpire  of 
I  baseball  game,  even  when  It  is  not 
for  the  championship,  occupies  the  most 
ifexalted  judicial  position  in  this  coun- 
try. Ho  must  be  thoroughly  acquainted 
With  laws  and  precendents.  Further- 
more, he  must  render  a  decision  at  once 
nd  in  the  sight  of  the  people.  He  can- 
ot  consult  books  and  colleagues  at  bis 
ilsure.  He  cannot  mull  over  a  perplex- 
ing case.  Nor  can  he,  any  more  than  a 
federal  or  state  justice,  please  every 
one.  Time  and  time  again  has  there 
an  urgent  demand  for  his  recall 
ilately  after  the  announcement  of 
Bclsion.  Often  this  demand  is  ex- 
pressed by  the  throwing  of  empty  bot- 
tles at  him.  Other  expressions  of  dis- 
approval hurtle  through  the  air;  nor  do 
the  indignant  refrain  from  language 
that  is  "painful  and  free."  Yet  the  game 
goes  on.  The  umpire  continues  to  call 
tails  and  strikes.  He  still  pronounces 
on  the  base  running.  Unless  he  be  crip- 
pled or  made  speechless  by  some  one  de- 
siring his  recall,  he  umpires  till  the  end. 

The  colonel  seemed  impressed;  he  said 
that  this  put  the  matter  in  a  new  light; 
but  when  I  asked  him  If  I  could  write 
down  his  name  for  a  copy  of  my  colos- 
sal work  (subscriptions  paid  in  advance) 
he  left  me  abruptly,  muttering  some- 
thing about  an  jngagement  with  a  ris- 
ing young  progressive.  He  might  at 
least  have  said  "Bully,"  and  asked  for 
a  prospectus.  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Boston,  Feb.  25.  1912. 

A  Desirable  Derivation. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  course  of  reading  through  my 
new  encyclopaedia  I  have  reached  the 
article  "beer."  I  feel  that  I  have  made 
a  discovery  with  regard  to  this,  the 
value  of  which  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
equals  the  cost  of  the  book,  for  I  have 
learned  from  It  that  "the  natives  of 
Nubia,  Abyssinia  and  other  parts  of 
Africa  prepare  an  Intoxicating  beverage 
generally  called  bousa  from  a  variety 
of  cereal  grains." 

Doubtless  you  are  familiar  with  the 
refrain  of  the  eld  song: 

"I  will  knock  off  the  shoes 

Of  the  man  who  put  booze 

In  that  kettle  of  five  o'clock  tea." 

Boston,  Feb.  24,  1912.  A.  P.  B. 

The  Egyptians  name  their  sort  of  beer 
"boozeh"  or  "boozah."  We  alluded  to 
It  some  days  ago.  Unfortunately  mod- 
ern lexicographers  derive  "booze"  from 
the  Dutch  "buizen,"  to  drink  to  excess, 
or  from  the  German  "bausen,"  a  verb 
of  the  fame  meaning,  or  from  "bus." 
blown-up  condition,  tumidity.  Etymolo- 
gists are  usually  disappointing  in  their 
conclusions.   

MARY  GARDEN 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Gounod's 
"Faust."    Mr.  Capiat  conducted. 

Faust  Mr.  Clement 

Mi  nhlstopheles  Mr.  Rothler 

Valentin  Mr.  Riddez 

Wagilef  Mr.  Barreau 

Marguerite  Marv  Gardner 

Blebel  Mme.  D'Ollge 

MartLo  Miss  I.everonl 

Miss  Garden  appeared  for  the  first  | 
time  this  season  at  the  Boston  Opera  1 
House.  Her  Marguerite  was  seen  here  1 
about  a  year  ago  and  then  excited  dis- 
cussion. Whenever  a  new  Carmen  comes  : 
to  us  some  ask  first  of  all  whether  it  Is  i 
the  Carmen  of  Merlmee,  and  many  study  , 
a  performance  of  Marguerite  chiefly! 
to  say  it  reminds  them,  or  It  does  not  I 
remind  them,  of  Goethe's  Gretchen.  In 
"pain  for  many  years  the  natives  ob- 
jected to  Bizet's  opera,  as  there  are  ex- 
citable Irishmen  In  the  United  States 
■who  cry  out  against  "The  Playboy." 
There  have  been  Germans— Wagner  was 
among  them— who  declared  that  Mar- 
guerite was  a  Parisian  grisette  mas- 
querading as  a  German  maiden.  And 
thus  do  some  take  opera  and  librettos 
with  pathetic  seriousness. 

The  Marguerite  of  Miss  Garden  is  In- 
teresting chiefly  by  reason  of  the  actress' 
individuality.  She  herself  does  not  pre- 
tend to  be  a  great  singer  in  the  conven- 
tional meaning  of  the  word,  nor  is  her 
voice  a  sensuous  organ  by  nature.  She 
would  not  describe  it  as  golden  or  vel- 
vety. Fortunately  it  is  not  one  of  Ger- 
man silver.  But  Miss  Garden  often 
works    wonders    with   this  voice.  3he 


tod's        ■  urancp  of  ii  o    a.  \. 

*  of  "  i'1-lotlo  playlet,  "Hack  I ' 
rum,  i  i  the  old  soldier  trlumi' 

stay-at-home  critic  In  a  than 
Isl'ylng  nintue  i 


il  on  th- 


an exhibition  of  passion  would  stem  to 
them  unladylike.  Then  there  are  Women 
who  first  of  all  act  the  part.  They  sing 
because  the  dialogue  and  soliloquies  are 

thero  to  be  sung,  not  spoken.  When 
their  dramatic  art  Is  great  and  when 
they  have  learned  to  use  the  voice  dra- 
matically the  hearer  Is  comparatively 

Indifferent  to  feats  of  vocal  display  or 
polished,  heartless  song.  Marguerite  Is 
Ibefore  him  In  her  amorous  confusion, 
her  self-abandonment,  her  remorse  and 
maniacal  agony. 

It  would  be  easy  to  dilate  on  Miss 
Garden's  shortcomings  as  a  singer 
Judged  by  the  pedagogic  standard.  Just 
as  It  would  be  easy  to  comment  on  her 
pronunciation  of  the  French  language. 
It  Is  not  so  easy  to  describe  the  peculiar 
force  of  her  impersonation,  and  yet  this 
force  was  felt  the  moment  she  appeared 
on  the  stage.  She  dragged  the  answer 
to  Faust's  self-introduction,  but  how  ex- 
pressive her  face,  how  charming  her 
look  as  she  turned  and  walked  away  in 
her  embarrassment!  In  the  garden  scene 
she  was  Inclined  to  slacken  the  pace  in 
order  to  charge  the  melodic  line  with 
emotion.  How  skilfully  she  contrived 
not  to  sing  the  aria  of  the  Jewels  as  a 
set  aria,  how  deftly  she  avoided  an  ex- 
posure of  vocal  deficiencies! 

There  was  a  time  in  this  country  when 
managers  cut  out  the  church  scene  as 
unimportant  if  not  dull.  This  scene,  the 
out-pouring  of  Marguerite's  soul  to  the 
stars  and  the  death  of  Valentin  are  now 
recognized  as  the  finest  pages  of  the 
opera.  Miss  Garden  has  a  habit  of  ris- 
ing to  any  dramatic  occasion  that  de- 
mands deep  emotion.  It  Is  not  surpris- 
ing then  that  in  the  church  scene  she 
made  a  vivid  impression;  that  at  the 
balcony  her  song  was  full  of  longing 
and  ecstasy;  that  when  Valentin  cursed 
her  she  nothing  common  did  or  mean. 

Miss  Garden  is  always  an  Interesting 
apparition. 

Mr.  Clement  sang  fervently  and  with 
taste,  but  the  role  of  Faust  is  not  one 
of  his  best.  Mr.  Rothier's  Mephistopp- 
eles  on  the  other  hand  presents  the 
singer  in  a  more  favorable  light  than 
do  other  parts  which  he  has  taken  in 
Boston.  Mme.  D'Ollge  was  an  inef- 
fective Siebel.  The  chorus  was  at  times 
disagreement  with  the  conductor's 
beat.  There  were  the  usual  curtain 
calls. 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will  be 
"Samson  et  Dalila."  Mme.  Gervllle- 
Reache  will  take  the  part  of  Dalila  for 
the  first  time  in  this  city.  The  other 
singers  will  he  Messrs.  Zenatello.  Rid- 
jdez,  Maidones,  Lankow,  Glaccone,  Bar- 
reau and  Saldaigne.  Mr.  Caplet  will 
iconduct. 

I  Enrico  Caruso  will  sing  at  the  Boston 
|Opera  House  next  week  at  a  special  per- 
Iformance  on  Tuesday  night.  He  will 
jtake  the  part  of  Johnson  in  "The  Girl 
of  the  Golden  West."  The  other  sing- 
ers will  be  Mme.  Carmen  Melis,  Mr. 
Polese  and  the  others  who  have  made 
the  production  a  noteworthy  success. 
The  prices  will  be  the  regular  opera 
prices  and  tickets  will  be  on  sale  to- 
morrow morning. 
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VIOLIN  RECITAL  GIVEN 

BY  MISS  J.  B.  WERNER 

Her  First  Appearance  In  Boston  In 
8talnert  Hall.    ,  \  .  v> 

jMIss  J.  Barbara  Werner  gave  her  first 
Violin  recltnl  In  Boston  last  evening  at 
Stelnert  Hall.  She  was  assisted  by  Mme. 
Marie  Louise  Martini,  s  ipruno,  and 
Charles  Stttm2*^>lanlst.  both  of  the  Boa- 
ton  opera  Company.  Thero  was  a  large 
and  friendly  audience. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Corelll, 
La  Folia;  I, eclair,  sonata  In  K  minor; 
Beethoven,  Romance;  Salnt-Saens,  Fi- 
nale from  the  Concerto  in  r.  minor; 
Xekeu,  sonata,  Miss  WerneV.  Mme.  Mar- 
tini sang  these  songs,  Mozart,  Aria  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Night,  from  "The 
Magic  Flute";  Berlioz,  "Absence"; 
Brahms.  "Dlmanche." 

Miss  Werner  Is  evidently  a  young 
woman  of  more  than  ordinary  talent 
and  of  much  promise.  Her  tone,  while 
at  present  small  In  volume,  Is  of  a 
beautiful  and  emotional  quality,  and  It 
shows  marked  possibility  for  further 
development.  Her  technic  last  evening 
was  adequate  for  the  pieces  chosen  for 
performance.  She  phrased  intelligently 
and  her  Interpretation  was  inherently 
musical. 

Unfortunately  she  has  not  as  yet 
at  her  command/  a  great  variety  of 
tone,  and  while  her  playing  was  pleas- 
ingly modest  i  and  shows  neither  the 
reckless  enthusiasm  of  youth  nor  a 
striving  after  sensational  effects,  there 
was  felt  in  It  a  decided  lack  of  author- 
ity and  brilliance,  her  coloring  of  tone 
was  too  often  monotonous  and  at  times 
her  intonation  was  insecure. 

La  Folia,  a  dance  of  old  Spain,  said 
to  have  been  danced  by  a  single  person 
to  an  accompaniment  of  castanets  and 
flutes,  and  an  especial  favorite  with 
King  Pedro  I.  of  Portugal,  necessarily 
suffered  from  *hese  deficiencies,  for  the 
variations  demand  individualization. 
Miss  Werner  was  heard  to  best  advan- 
tage In  Lekeu's  beautiful  sonata,  in 
which  she  more  fully  revealed  her 
ability  to  reflect  the  contrasting  moods 
of  the  composer,  while  her  playing  was 
less  self-contained  and  characterized  by 
increased  abandon. 

Mme.  Martini  has  a  light  voice  which, 
when  forced,  becomes  shrill,  reedlike 
and  sharp.  Mozart's  aria  taxed  her 
powers,  while  she  was  more  fortunate  in 
the  other  two  selections. 

Mr.  Strftfifi'  art  accomplished  pianist, 
accompanied  admirably. 


ADELE  RITCHIE  HEADS 
THE  BILL  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Capital  All  Around  Program  Given  at 
Vaudeville  House. 

Adele  Ritchie  is*  the  headllner  of  this 
week's  bill  at  Keith's  and  the  "Dres- 
den China  Prima  Donna"  is  just  as 
charming  and  attractive  as  ever.  She 
sings  a  number  of  the  new  songs  in 
her  own  way  and  wins  the  personal 
Interest  of  every  one.  Last  night  it 
was  some  time  before  the  audience 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  it  was  getting 
a  real  treat,  and  it  was  not  until'  she 
invited  every  man  to  help  her  to  get 
;  married  by  clapping  his  hands  at  a 
,  certain  place  in  the  refrain  that  she 
.really  started  the  enthusiasm.  It  was 
a  tribute  to  her  persuasive  powers  that 
she  was  able  to  win  their  assistance  In 
[such  a  cause.  But  just  when  she  had 
aroused  everybody  to  a  keenly  ap- 
preciative mood  she  disappointingly 
stopped. 

The  bill  opened  with  a  number  of 
acrobatic  bull  terriers,  who  threw  them- 

I  selves  about  the  stage  with  an  abandon 
and  evident  enjoyment  that  many  a  pro. 

'  fessional  stage  acrobat  might  envy.  Andj 
tumblers  also  closed  the  bill— the  Mar- 
tine  brothers  they  were  styled  in  the 
program— and  these  also  proved  one  of 
the  hits  of  the  evening.  They  tumbled 
in  a  number  of  new  and  original  ways, 
and  gave  plenty  of  opportunities  foi 
laughter.  One  of  them  turned  CO  succes- 
sive somersaults,  ending  apparently 
fresh  and  not  out  of  breath. 

In  between,  the  Ward  brothers,  Rob- 
ert and  Lawrence,  made  buffoons  ol 
themselves  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
George  Spink  and  Pauline  Welch  ap- 
peared in  a  number  of  novelty  songs 
and  dances,  one  of  the  best  being  Miss 
Welch's  "You've  Got  Me  Hypnotized."  . 
The  Vassar  Girls,  10  of  them,  showed  To 


SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  produc- 
tion 1n  Boston  of  "As  a  Man  Thinks," 
a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Augustus 
Thomas.   Chief  characters: 

Vedah  Soellg  '.J   Charlotte  Ives 

Dr.  Seellg  John  Mason 

Mrs.  Clayton  Chrystal  Ilerne 

Julian  Burrlll..  ..t  Vinc-out  Serranff 

Benjamin  De  Lota  Walter  Hale 

Frank  Clayton  John  Flood 

Mrs.  Seellg.....  Eleanor  Morettl 

Dlek  ,  .  Genevieve  Tobln 

Judge  Hoover  George  Gaston 

|  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Deep  Pur- 
ple," by  Paul  Armstrong  and  Wilson 
Mizner. 


William  Lake  Sydney  Booth 

George  Bruce  W  A.  Norton 

Gordon  Laylock  William  Beach 

Harry  Lelnnd  '  Kobert  Cain 

"Pop"  Clarke  w.  J.  Ferguson 

Connolly  George  M.  Fee 

J"lnn  Dwight  Dana 

Doris  Moore  Violet  nemlug 

Kate  Fallon  Ada  Dwyer 

Mrs.  Lake  Isabel  Waldron 

Ruth  Lake  Roslua  Henloy 

Christine.  Rosamond  O'Kane 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE:  First 
time  in  Boston  of  "The  Grain  of  Dust," 
a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Louis  Evan  Ship-* 
man,  'founded  on  the  novel  of  the  same 
name  '  by  the  late  David  Graham 
Phillips.   The. cast: 

Frederick  Norman  James  K.  Huikett 

William,  Tetlow  E.  M.  Holland 

Isaac  Burroughs  .'.Frazer  Coulter 

Edward  I.oCkyer  Frank  'Burbeek 

Clayton  Fltzhugh  Vaughan  Trevor 

James  Galloway  Charles  Stedman 

Tlmson  i  Fred  A.  Sullivan 

Clerk  Daniel  Jarrett,  Jr 

Mrs.  Clayton  Fltzhugh  Olive  .H'U'per  Tuorne 

Josephine  Burroughs  Pauline  Neft 

Maid  MaMe  Inelee 

Dorothy  Hallowell  Izetta  Jewel 


GRAND  •  OPERA  HOUSE— Kibble  & 
Martin's  production  of  Mrs.  Stowe's  play 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin."    The  cast: 

Uncle  Tom  Gus  Collins 

George  Harris  C.  F.  Ackerman 

Alphonse  St.  Clair  Charles  Langley 

Phineas  Fletcher  Charles  Dewey 

Lawyer  Marks  Joseph  Barnum 

Dan  Haley  F.  E.  DeBrune 

Simon  Legree  Willis  Holmes 

lisa  ^Ianis  | 


Topsy 
Little  Eva 
S.  Keggs.  . 


.Frieda  Meier 
.Gladys  Adberta 
 Robert  Fay 
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..  K.  B.:    The  first  paragraph  In 
in-  |this  column  published   yesterday  was 

D.   D.  It 


slruments  in  solo  and  band  work,  varied 


with  songs  and  dances.  Fred  Force  and  written  by  Jeremy  Taylor, 
Mildred    Williams    gave    a    laughable  [should  have  been  set  in  agate.    He  is 

one  of  our  most  valued  contributors. 


'Rube"  skit,  and  John  and  Mae  Burke 
kept  the  audience  constantly  amused  In 
a  comedy  absurdity,  during  which  the 
former  demonstrated  a  humorous  facil- 
ity on  the  piano. 

1 


Looking  In  the  Glass. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  days  ago  I  read  in  your  Column 
Ilk  poem  bv  Thomas?  T>-    iv.   whic,  al- 


IJ.IZABKTH  K.  IIAKI.oW. 


Poems"  In  1899. 

low's  verses:  i 


rdy's.  "I  Look  Into  My 
llshed  tn  UIh  "WentB 
Here  arc  Miss.  Hnr- 


A  few  yews  Inter,  and  I  looked  again— 
Of  beauty  that  I  longed  for,  not  n  trac»— 
r.,  sen  myne|r  r  sought,  nod  untight  In  vntn 
No  ona  oan  know  my  heart;  this  only  ahows 

my  face." 

I  stand  and  look  within  the  glass  today, 

I  sea  a  time-worn  fare,  and  aunkon  aye — 
The  vision  mocks  my  soul  — I  turn  away. 
'This  doea  not  ihow  me  as  I  am,"  I  cry. 

Sometime  perchance,    when    looking"   In  the 

glass 

The  vision  of  an  angel  foeo  I  dimly  »ee; 
[Although  the  fleeting;  gleam  will  quickly  pass 
with  trembling  hope  I'll  gay  "ThJa  may  be 


A  Waster  of  Time. 

But  why  look  in  a  glass?  There  are 
members  of  sects  In  Holland  living  on 
the  banks  of  the  Zuyder  Zee  who  con- 
sider the  use  of  a  looking-glass  wrong. 
Lecky  visited  two  villages  where  they 
were  living  In  1893  and  described  them 
as  prosperous,  with  a  curious  air  of  re- ! 
flnement,  and  in  their  houses  were 
china  and  silver  ornaments  and  great : 
Bibles  with  silver  clasps.  The  neatness 
and  daintiness  of  European  nuns  are 
proverbial,  yet  looking-glasses  aro  pro- 
hibited In  their  convents.  An  English 
Protestant  divine  of  the  17th  century 
condemned  the  reflection  of  a  woman's 
face:  "To  look  In  the  glass  was  to  make 
an  image,  to  do  it  honor  was  idolatry." 

Cobbett  in  his  advice  to  a  youth  de- 
clared that  a  looking-glass  is  a  piece  of 
furniture  worse  than  useless.  "Looking 
at  the  face  will  not  alter  Its  shape  or 
its  color;  and  perhaps,  of  all  wasted 
time,  none  is  so  foolishly  wasted,  as 
that  which  is  employed  In  surveying 
one's  own  face."  And  Cobbett  intro- 
duced this  improving  anecdote:  "I  once 
[heard  Sir  John  Sinclair  ask  Mr.  Coch- 
rane Johnstone  whether  he  meaned  to 
have  a  son  of  his  (then  a  little  boy) 
taught  Latin.  'No,'  said  Mr.  Johnstone, 
'but  I  mean  to  do  something  a  great 
deal  better  for  him."  'What  is  that?' 
said  Sir  John.  "Why,"  said  the  other, 
'teach  him  to  shave  with  cold  water 
and  without  a  glass.'  " 

This  reminds  us  that  some  have  in- 
veighed against  the  sin  of  shaving  with 
either  hot  or  cold  water.    A  book  was 

published  in  1847  entitled  "Beard-Shav- 
ing and  the  Common  Use  of  the  Razor; 
An  Unnatural,  Irrational,  Unmanly,  Un- 
godly and  Fatal  Fashion  Among  Chris- 
tians." A  dozen  years  later  another 
book  appeared:  "Shaving  a  Breach  of 
the  Sabbath  and  a  Hindrance  to  the 
Spread  of  the  Gospel." 


Looklng-Glass  Lore. 

Furthermore,  a  looking-glass  is  to  be 
dreaded.    The  breaking  of  one,  we  all 
know,  is  an  unlucky  accident,  for  the 
owner  will  lose  his  or  her  best  friend, 
(or  the  master  of  the  house  will  die.  It 
is  bad  luck  to  see  one's  face  in  a  glass 
by  candle  light.  Magicians  and  sorcerers 
practice  catoptromancy,  or  divination, 
by  the  mirror,  and  the  Emperor  Didius 
j  Julianus  was  addicted  to  the  practice. 
It  is  recorded  in  the  acts  of  the  Acad- 
emy of  Paris  that  a  dirty  old  hag  In 
1 1739   paused   before    a   highly  polished 
I  mirror,  which  from  her  glance  absorbed 
i  so  much  greasy  matter  that  it  proved 
!  to  be  a  powerful  poison  for  those  who 
,  afterwards    looked    therein.  Bombay 
|  Sunis  cover  the  looking-glass  in  a  bed- 
room before  they  go  to  sleep,  and  In 
England,  as  well  as  in  other  countries, 
a  looking-glass  should  be  covered  in  a 
death  chamber.  What  Is  a  pool  of  water 
but  a  looking-glass,  and  we  know  the 
fate  of  Narcissus.  Damaetas  in  the  Idyl 
of  Theocritus  sang:  "I  was  looking  into 
the  sea  and  it  was  a  calm:  and  beautiful 
my  beard,  and  beautiful  my  solitary 
eyeball   appeared;    and   it   reflected  a 
brightness  of  teeth,  whiter  than  Parian 
marble.    And  that  I  might  not  be  be- 
witched, I  spat  thrice  upon  my  breast." 

Nothing  Is  more  unpleasant  when  you 
are  peering  Into  a  looking-glass  to  see 
a  skull  grinning  over  your  shoulder,  or 
to  see  a  dead  man  in  a  winding  sheet. 
Marcel  Schwob  explained  the  reason 
why  Milesian  virgins  were  suddenly  bent 
on  suicide.  It  was  because  in  a  certain 
year  the  looking-glasses  gave,  out  tha 
reflection  of  what  they  would  be  when 
they  were  old  women. 

The  Practice  of  Gaze. 

And  looking-glass  lore  is  thus  asso- 
ciated with  that  of  the  Evil  Eye.  This 
reminds  us  of  a  strange  story  published 
in  the  Hindu  Spiritual  Magazine.  A 
French  opera  singer,  Massol,  a  favorite 
under  the  Second  Empire,  had  a  wonder- 
ful voice  and  an  eye  that  slew.  He  was 
celebrated  for  singing  the  "Curse"  aria, 
in  the  opera  "Charles'  VI."  While  he 
sang  it,  if  his  eye  fell  on  any  one  In  the 
audience  or  on  the  stage,  that  person 
died.  After  ho  had  thus  kiled  a  scene 
shifter,  the  conductor  of  the  orchestra, 
and  an  unfortunate  merchant  from  Mar- 
seilles, the  opera  was  excluded  from  the 


1  Kao 


nerp  nns  n  Btt**ne  Mn-wol  who  sang 
the  Paris  Opera  from  is:'5  to  1S6J.  He 
l  In  1SS7.  "Charles  VI  ,"  produced  In 
,  remained  In  tho  repertoire  until 
.  It  was  revived  In  18f0.  but  per- 
ned  only  four  times.  Massol  was 
one  of  the  principal  singers  In  this 
ra.  If  he  sane  In  It  at  nil.    Nor  do 

books  of  operatic  gossip  m<  ntlon 
fatal  eye.  Offenbach  was  accused  ot 
g  a  "jettatore"  and  there  were  mu- 
ms who  would  not  play  under  him. 

■donee  of  "the  graze"  Is  known 
ng  the  Hindus  as  "Tratnka  Yoga,' 
irdins  to  Mr.  U.  S.  Surya  Prakas 


■ptbyhko  n:>ii  Manning  roon  .       it  wrYo. 

managed  to  give  a   cmlte  nde- 
quato  ami   satisfying  Intel  pretatlon  of 

,  tho  harassed  lover. 

Percy  Mitokaye's  silhouette  of  war 
of  I81J  .lays  was  given  by  the  follow- 
ing cast: 


An 

Joel 


 Mr.  Frcedly 

f"f";  Mis*  Olga  Llngard 

•»»  Axorat.-   Mr.  Menard 

Once  upon-  a  tine  .Mr.  .Mackaye  wrote 
"Yankee  Fantasies.':  The  volume  In- 
cluded "Sam  Average."  As  the  name 
might  Indicate,  it  Is  a  stupid  triviality, 
and  just  why  the  Toy  Theatre  folks 
considered  it  worth  a  presentation  is 
hard  to  understand.  Mis.s  Ungard's  tal- 
ents deserved  a  better  opportunity. 


INDIANS  SING  AND  DANCE 


ram 


Negroes  Also  on  Hampton  Prog 

*t  Plymouth  Theatre 

An  enjoyable  entertainment  was  given 
yeetoraay  aftern<Jon  ttt  the  P]y^ 


Theatre  under  the 


auspices  of  the  Bos-  , 


ion    Hampton    committee.  Indians 
costume  gave  examples  of  their  trih.i 

lowed  by  a  chorus  of  negrc  t0}' 

Preceding  the  entertain rr^nt    Dr    H  I 
B .  Frissell  spoke  briefly  on  "Negrc 'aS 
Indian  Folklore,"  and  Robert  Hot  ' 

Samntnn  °"  ■'The  Moaning  0f 

Jtiamptpn.  There  were  o'ner  speeches 
by  TV  o  f.  an  Ojibway  Indian,  and  Celt 

rnecdoteUs  ,„^Unted  CUStoms  «"d 

■necaotes    of    their    people    and  told 
the  story  of  their  own  lives.  A 
fcnd  Interested  audience  was  present 

TOY  THEATRE 
PLAYS  PLEASE 


Amateurs  Do  Especially  Well 
with  Production 
French. 


in 


I   There  was  a  capacity  audience  at  th 
Toy  Theatre  in  Lime  street  last  night  t 
witness  a  triple  bill,  "Sam  Average,," 
silhouette    by   Peroy   Mackaye,  "Th 

I  Locked  Door,"  a  pantomime  arrangedl 
by  Mrs.  Frederick  Briggs,  and  "L'Ecran,  tongues 


Mme.  Gerville-Reache  Makes 
Remarkable  Impression 
as  Dalila. 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  -  Salnt- 
Saens's  "Samson  et  Dalila."  Mr.  Caplet 
conducted. 

Samson  Mr.  Zenatello 

Dalila  Mrae.  aervllte-Reache 

Qrand  Pretre  Mr.  Riddez 

Ablmelech  Mr.  Mardoneg 

Vlelllard  Hebreu  Mr.  Lankow 

Messager  Phiilstln  Mr.  Saldalgne 

Premier  Phlllstln  Mr.  Glaccone 

Deuxteme  Phlllstln  Mr.  Barreav 

Mme.  Gerville-Reache  took  the  part  of 
Dalila  last  night  for  the  first  time  in 
Boston.  She  was  heard  here  as  a  mem- 
ber of  Mr.  Hammersteln's  company  In 
April,  1909,  and  her  reading  of  the  letter 
In  "Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  her  brilliant 
Amnerls,  and  her  Intensely  dramatic 
Anita  in  "La  Navarralse"  are  well  re- 
membered. When  "Tristan  und  Isolde", 
was  performed  here  recently  she  took' 
the  part  of  Brangaene  in  two  repre- 
sentations, but  the  music  was  not  well 
suited  to  her  voice. 

In  the  course  of  the  years  certain  im- 
personations stand  out  in  bold  relief— 
as  Jean  de  Reszke's  Romeo,  Milka 
Ternlna's  Isolde,  De  Lucia's  Canio,  the 
Carmen  of  the  earlier  Calve,  the  Iago  of 
Victor  Maurel.  This  list  might  easily  be 
extended,  and  the  Dalila  of  Mme.  Ger- 
ville-Reache should  surely  be  included. 

Grave  and  learned  divines  have  specu- 
lated concerning  the  character  of  the 
woman  of  Sorek  and  arrived  at  enter- 
taining conclusions.  Only  a  few  months 
ago  a.  deep  thinker  read  a  paper  before 
a  meeting  of  earnest  inquirers  and  gave 
it  forth  as  his  opinion  that  Samson,  al- 
though a  Hebrew  and  of  the  family  of 
the  Danites,  had  probably  no  difficulty 
in  conversing  fluently  with  Dalila— not 
that  he  was  a  distinguished  linguist,  but 
communication  between  the  races  had 
familiarized  them  with  the  respective 


Brise,"  a  playlet  by  Henri  Bordeaux. 
Including  the  intermissions,  the  enter- 
tainment lasted  two  hours,  and,  judg- 
ing by  the  applause  as  well  as  over- 
heard comment,  everybody  thought  the 

!  Toy  Theatre  players  did  very  well  in- 

Ideed.  , 

The  playlet  in  French  was  an  ambi- 

Itious  effort  for  the  amateurs  at  the  lit- 

[tle  theatre— in  fact,  one  of  the  most  ex- 
acting tasks  they  have  undertaken. 
The  story  concerns  the  revelation  of 
the  late  Mathilde  Monrevel's  intrigue 
with  one  Pierre  Emagny. 

Story  of  the  Play. 
During  the  bereaved  husband's  ab- 
sence the  lover  calls  at  the  house,  meecs 
the  dead  woman's  sister  and  makes  a 
request  for  certain  letters  from  him  to 
Mathilde. 

Unfortunately,  the  incriminating  evi- 
dence is  in  a  locked  desk  and  neither 
[Pierre  nor  Marine  knows  the  combina- 
tion. Here  is  a  trying  situation,  for  if 
the  desk  be  broken  into  the  husband 
will  wonder  why  and  will,  of  course, 
ksk  for  explanations. 

The  young  man  and  his  late  beloved's 
sister  are  at  their  wits'  ends.  In  the 
midst  of  their  puzzlement  Mathilde's 
husband  unexpectedly  returns,  and  so 
Pierre  is  compelled  to  make  his  adieux 
without  gaining  the  precious  letters. 

By  and  by  the  husband  goes  to  the 
desk  to  get  a  token  for  the  dead 
.woman's  sister.  He  stumbles  upon  the 
bundle  of  letters,  but  before  he  can 
open  It.  MarLhe  demands  them.  In 
order  to  get  them  sh  confesses  they 
are  keepsakes  of  an  old  intrigue,  that 


It  is  not  necessary,  however,  to  dilate 
on  the  psychology  of  the  character  in 
discussing  Mme.  Gerville-Reache's  im- 
personation. When  a  woman  takes  the 
part  of  Helen  of  Troy,  Cleopatra,  Dalila:, 
or  any  other  noble  dame  of  antiquity 
whose  face  or  personal  fascination 
i  played  havoc  with  men,  it  is  only  rea- 
sonable to  ask  that  the  temptation  be  at 
|  least  intelligible  to  the  spectators.  Last 
night  the  weakness  of  Samson  was  not 
without  excuse,  for  Mme.  Gerville- 
Reache  was  a  seductive  apparition. 

Salnt-Saens's  music  displayed  ?ier 
voice  In  its  sumptuous  beauty.  The 
lower  and  middle  tones  of  this  voice 
are  peculiarly  full  and  rich,  and  al-i 
though  the  extreme  upper  tones  are  not 
so  Inherently  beautiful  and  not  so  freely 
emitted,  the  singer  used  them  skilfully 
for  dramatic  purposes.  It  is  an  unusual 
voice,  the  voice  of  Eustacia  Vye,  and 
seldom  are  tones  of  such  truly  contralto 
quality  now  heard  on  the  operatic  stage. 
The  voice  alone  should  have  led  Samson 
astray. 

But  Mme.  Gerville-Reache  also  acted 
the  part  with  much  more  than  ordinary 
skill.  Her  facial  expression,  her  ges- 
tures and  attitudes,  her  nuances  of  sen- 
suous enticement,  her  Intensity  of  pas- 
sion, together  with  the  spell  of  her 
voice,  made  her  impersonation  irresisti- 
ble. And  this  performance  was  free 
from  extravagance,  nor  In  the  scene  of 
seduction  did  she  became  inartistically 
sensual. 

It  has  been  said  that  a  singer  taking 
this  part  should  show  to  the  audience 


that  she  seduces  Samson  only  through 
hatred  of  his  race,  or  through  patriot- 
are  the  only  remaining  evidences'  lsm:  tnat  sne  really  is  not  the  prey  otf 
r  fault.  Yet  it  isn't  an  easy  fabri-!  what  Is  known  to  Frenchmen  as 
i  to  live  up  to  and  presently  the!  "l'amour";  she  feigns  this  passion.  This 
md  gets  a  suspicion,  then  a  glim-;  Is  a  fine  point  that  may  admit  of  aca- 
of  the  truth,  and,  when  the  on-  demic  discussion.  But  how  can  a  singer 
es  and  protestations  from  his  sis-  singing  with  passion  music  that  is  sen- 
-law  come  with  too  much  vehe-  suous  convey  this  esoteric  meaning  to 
e  he  falls  sadly  into  a  chair  mur- 1  an  audience?  The  believers  In  this 
>g  forgiveness  for  his  wife.  As  (theory  would  surely  not  have  Dalila 
le  slowly  leaves  him  to  his  woe  slyly  wink  at  the  audience  or  even  at 
urtain  descends.  ,  the  conductor  while  she  is  wooing  Sam- 

son hotly. 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  in  fine  voice  and 
he  sang  with  the  utmost  freedom  and 
with  dramatic  Intensity.  His  Imper- 
sonation of  Samson  has  often  been 
praised  in  The  Herald,  and  it  is  now 
enough  to  say  that  he  was  effective  In 
every  way.  Mr.  Lankow's  noble  voice 
gave  dignity  to  the  oratorio  music  of 
the  first  act  and  Mr.  Mardones  gave 
character  to  the  uninteresting  part  of 
Abimelech.    Mr.  Riddez  had  honorable 


Four  in  Cast. 

lis  fascinating  little  tale  was  told  by 
following  cast: 

the  chenevray  Mrs.  Stanton 

lues  Monr  .  -I  Mr.  A  Hard 

re  Emagny.  .   Mr.  Stanton 

me  Mr.  Abreu 

lie  impersonation  of  Pierre  by  Mr. 
nton    '.as  a  ••anital  of  work, 

erve  that  he  was  acting  a  thorough- 
french  young  man  and  in  the  origl- 


and  Mr.  Caplet  gave  a  brilliant  re 
ins;  of  the  score.  As  a  spectacle  al 
this  opera  is  well  worth  seeing  at 
Boston  Opera  House,  and  not  the  leas 
attractive  features  in  this  spectacf 
were  the  grouping  at  the  end  of  th 
first  not  and  the  sight  of  Dalila  at  the 
beginning  of  the  second,  when  she  was 
waiting1  for  tho  High  Priest.  The  thunj 
der  storm  at  the  end  of  this  act  waq 
particularly  well  managed. 

On  Krlday  night  Massenet's  "Wer- 
ther"  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  The  chief  singers  will' 
be  Messrs.  Clement,  Riddez,  Lankow, 
and  Mines.  Maria  Gay  and  d'Olige.  Mr. 
Caplet  will  conduct.  It  is  said  that' 
Mme.  Gay  is  looking  forward  to  the 
performance,  for  the  domestic  nature 
of  Charlotte  appeals  to  her. 

We  spoke  recently  or  "Club  Cameos"  | 
by  Harry  Graham  now  publishing  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  Here  are  three  wrses 
descriptive  of 

Brook's. 

How  soft  those  whiskered  waiters  tread, 

Their  ilishes  dexterously  banding! 
Twould  seem  (as  some  one  aptly  said) 
Aa  though  »  nobleman  lay  dead 

TJpon  an  upper  landing, 
In  snch  tranquillity  and  quiet 
Do  members  masticate  tlieir  diet! 

Tea,  here  is  peace,  that  "perfect  peace," 

With  loved  ones  safely  at  a  distance, 
Whichmen  demand  who  seek  release 
From  cares  that  cause  the  brow  to  crease 

And  polsou  the  existence; 
Peace,  comatose — nay,  cataleptic — 
Dear  to  the  dotard  and  dyspeptic! 

The  special  feature  of  the  place 
Is  that  It  has  no  special  feature; 


,  Tne  robbers  thought  he  was  the  Devil 
reading  a  list  of  expected  lodgers. 
(  May  not  this  have  suggested  to  Mr. 
fcardy  a  fantastic  seen*  in  "The  Return 
<4f  the  Native,"  the  scene  otf  Wildeve 
and  Diggory  Venn  seated  on  ferns  ond 
throwing  .dice  for  sovereigns  by  the 
light  of  IS  glowworms  ranged  In  a  circle 
on  a  stone? 


face 


Us  tone  is  that  of  frigid  grace 
Wilh  which  the  Briton  loves  to 

1'flch  human  fellow-creature. 
Here  sire  meets  son,  or  brother  brother. 
And  neither  need  address  the  other! 

Olives  and  Radishes. 

This  reminds  us  that  "E.  S.,"  who 
edits  the  column  of  gastronomic  notes 
entitled  "Hors  d'Oeuvre"  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  regrets  that  there  is  not 
one  first-class  fish  restaurant  In  London. 
It  seems  that  there  is  "urgent"  need  of 
a  house  where  not  only  oysters,  but  fish 
of  at  least  two  dozen  sorts  should  be 
available  day  and  night,  "cooked  in 
many  different  approved  and  orthodox 
styles  and  thoroughly  reliable  and 
sound  from  the  point  of  view  of  ab- 
solute freshness."  "Reliable  fish!"  Some- 
how or  other  that  does  not  sound,  though 
it  may  smell,  right.  And  "E.  S."  says 
that  fish  in  this  ideal  restaurant  would 
not  be  served  in  "the  common,  negli- 
gent, English,  flabby  fashion."  He  men- 
tions three  or  four  restaurants  that  are 
excellent,  also  oyster  shops,  but  he 
longs  for  something  still  better.  * 

M.  Granvilliers  is  dead,  a  cook  who  had 
served  in  London  at  the  Criterion,  the 
Langham  and  the  Continental,  and  since 
1897  at  Prince's  restaurant.  "He  was 
an  earnest,  conscientious  artist,  with 
becoming  modesty."  He  once  wrote  on 
a  photograph  of  himself  in  kitchen  uni- 
form: "Ever  since  my  apprenticeship 
which,  unfortunately,  is  now  far  back, 
1  have  always  endeavored  to  cook  as 
well  as  my  mother  cooked;  but  I  have 
not  yet  been  able  to  dothis."  The  eter- 
nal Frenchman  with  "Ma  Mere"  on  his 
Hps  whether  the  stage  bo  in  a' theatre, 
In  the  street  or  in  the  kitchen!  And 
should  a  truly  great  cook  be  modest? 
Has  he  not  a  right  to  be  vain  in  a 
princely  manner?  Henley  complained 
of  the  "elaborate  and  extravagant  cru- 
elty" of  Thackeray's  Alcide  de  Mirobo- 
lant  and  contrasted  it  with  the  half-re- 
spectful irony  shown  by  Disraeli  toward  I 
his  cooks  in  "Tattered";  but  Henley 
was  only  too  eager  to  praise  any  one 
at  the  expense  of  Thackeray.  Alcide 
was  a  fine  fellow  in  his  way,  and  he 
would  have  appreciated  the  late  14.' 
Granvilliers. 


The  Svvitzer's  Inns  and  Outs. 

Has  any  sociologist  answered  with 
scientific  precision  the  question:  Why 
are  the  Swiss  pre-eminent  as  inn-keep- 
ers? Tears  ago  they  were  famous  mer- 
cenaries and  proverbs  and  saws  were 
not  wholly  to  their  credit.  Why  should 
they  be  so  shrewd  in  determining  the  I 
wants  of  travellers  and  satisfying  them? 
And  this  shrewdness  is  shown  in  anyl 
land.  Are  the  Swiss  foreordained,  wait- J 

ers  and  landlords?  There's  a  foolish1 
story  of  an  Englishman  who  was  admitted 
to  the  Strangers'  Gallery  of  the  National 
Convention  at  Berne.  He  thought  he 
recognized  a  member  and  unconsciously 
exclaimed:  "Waiterl"  The  whole  con- 
vention at  once  turned  toward  him  and 
shouted,  "Coming,  sir!" 

It  was  Mr.  F.  B.  Chase  who  said, 
great  Inns  have  little  outs.  It  was  at 
the  time  when  he  was  inventing  titles 
for  possible  novels  in  the  manner  of 
Jane  Austen:  "Seen  and  Obscene," 
"Colic  and  Bucolic:  a  Summer  Idyl." 


"TH,?3*"-  Th«  ins^nifi'-ant  dimen-  intentlons  and  he  acted  with  more  than 
;OT  the  Toy  Theatre  stale  merely  pontiflcal  spirit,  bnt  his  voice  seemed  to 

l  have,  become  impaired  by  strenuous  ser. 
I  vice,  in  the  Temple  of  Dagon 


Suggestive  Glowworms. 

A  story  about  Thomas /Hardy's  grand- 
father was  told  recently  at  a  meeting  in 
Dorchester,  Eng.  Two  men  were  wait- 
ing for  the  grandfather  to  rob  him. 
He  put  glowworms  in  his  hat,  sat  down 
on  a  furze  faggot,  placed  the  hat  on  his 
knees,  stuck  fern  fronds  on  his  head  to 
represent  horns,  and  began  to  read  a 
letter  by  the  light  of  the  glowworms. 


Strictly  Personal, 

1  In  a  new  opera,  "L'Algle,"  with  music 
bjr  Jean  Nouges,  Napoleon  Bonaparte 
sings.  And  why  not?  In  opera  many 
heroes  and  noble  dames  of  history  pre- 
fer singing  to  speaking,  from  Samson 
to  Henry  VIII.,  from  Julius  Caesar  to 
Gustavus  III.,  from  Messallna  to  Catha- 
rine of  Russia. 

Miss  Muson  said  in  London:  "In  do- 
mestic service  there  is  an  opening  for 
educated  women,  and  if  carried  out  with 
'no  false  sense  of  shame  there  will  be 
j  no  loss  of  social  status."  And  she 
added,  "Lady  servants  must  be  fully 
trained." 

|  Beerbohm  Tree  believes  in  censor- 
ship of  plays  and  shudders  at  the 
thought,  of  "unpleasant  subjects'-  on  the 
stage.  It  was  W.  S.  Gilbert  who  char, 
acterized  Sir  Herbert's  Hamlet,  as  "fun- 
ny without  being  vulgar." 

James  Keiley,  Jr.,  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J., 
6  feet  in  height  and  52  years  old,  com- 
plained in  court  of  his  father  who  Is  82. 
"Your  honor,  papa  slaps  me  all' the  time 
and  it  hurts  too.  I  want  you  to  send 
|  him  to  jail."  It  was  at  Minneapolis  In 
1 1Mb  that  a  vagrant  84  years  old  would 
not  give  his  real  name  from  fear  of 
disgracing  his  father.  The  father  en- 
tered the  court  room  and  led  his  way- 
ward son  home  by  the  coat  collar.  And 
the  ancients  told  of  an  old  man  met 
beating  his  father,  and  when  bystand- 
ers complained  he  answered  that  it  was 
the  custom  of  his  house  that  his  father 
had  so  beaten  the  grandfather,  and  he 
in  turn  the  great-grandfather,  and  that 
his  own  son  would  beat  him  when  he 
should  arrive  at  a  fine  old  a»e.  "And 
the  father,  whom  the  son  haled  and 
dragged  through  thicke  and  thinne  in 
the  street  commanded  him  to  stay  at  a 
certaine  doore,  for  himself  had  dragged 
his  father  no  further;  which  were  the 
bounds  of  the  hereditarie  and  Injurious 
demeanours  the  children  of  that  family 
were  wont  to  shew  their  fathers."  The 
choir  will  now  sing: 

Blest  b«  tts  tie  tint  MBit. 

TORONTO  CHOIR 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  The  Mendelssohn  choir  of  Toronto, 
A.  S.  Vogt,  conductor,  and  the  Theodore 
I  Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago,  Frederick 
Stock,  conductor,  gave  a  concert  last 
night  in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Florence 
Hinkle,  soprano,  sang  the  solo  in  the 
selection  from  Verdi's  "Requiem."  Tho 
hall  was  filled  In  every  part  and  many 
stood.  The  program  was  as  follows: 
Overture,    "J.iebe6fruehling,"  op 


28,  T. 
J.  Psalm 


Schumann:  Lottl.  Cruclflxus;  Gounod, 
137;  Berlioz,  Judex  Crederls.  from  the  "Te 
Deum":  Wagner  Thomas.  Traeunie:  Wagner. 
Bacchanale,  from  "Tannhaeuser":  Bach. 
Sanctus.  from  the  Mass  In  B  minor;  Grief. 
Ave  Marls  Stella;  Verdi,  Libera  Me..  Oomlue. 
from  the  "Requiem":  two  choruses  for  male 
voices,  Storck's  Night-Witchery  and  Ballard's 
Nottingham  Hunt:  Stock.  Symphonic  Wait*,  op. 
8:  Bantock.  arrangement  of  "Annie  Laurie"; 
Brockway,  Hey  Nonlno;  Wagner,  Qwrale  and 
Choral  Finale,  from  "Dlo  McisterslBter." 

This  was  the  last  appearance  of  the 
famous  Choir  of  Toronto.  It  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  its  performance  was  a 
revelation  to  even  those  who  have  heard 
the  celebrated  choruses  in  this  country 
and-  in  European  cities.  Other  cho- 
ruses may  show  a  high  degree  of  tech- 
nical perfection;  they  may  be  conspicu- 
ous for  decisive  attack,  perfect  in- 
tonation, unvarying  precision,  fleetness 
In  rapid  passages,  the  management  of 
I  breath  or  distribution  of  singers  that  in- 
sures musical  and  rhetorical  phrasing. 
( The  Mendelssohn  Choir  is  thus  conspic- 
uous, but  it  has  other  qualities  that  are 
rare  even  in  choirs  of  a  small  and 
carefully  selected  number. 

This  Choir  of  Toronto  Is  remarkable 
for  exquisite  tonal  quality.  In  piano 
passages  the  tone  Is  as  though  it  were 
disembodied.  There  is  no  thought  of 
massed  singers  or  of  any  individual 
singer.'  Harlltt  said  of  Mozart's  music, 
it  comes  as  in  the  air  and  It  returns  to 
it.  This  might  be  said  of  Lotti's  "Cm-  1 
cinxus,"  Grieg's  "Ave,  Maris  Stella," 
and  the  episode,  "Requiem  ae  ternam" 
In  Verdi's  "Libera,"  as  they  were  sung 
last  night. 

Seldom  are  tones  of  such  pure  and 
ethereal  quality  heard  from  any  church 
choir  long  celebrated  In  Berlin,  Borne 
or  Munich.  And  in  this  instance  the 
singers  were  men  and  women,  not  boys, 
not  male  sopranos  and  contraltos.  There 
were  moments,  as  in  the  "Ave"  of 
Grieg  and  in  the  "Libera,"  when  the 
effects  produced  by  the  sopranos  in  the 
upper  register  were  of  unearthly  beauty. 

The  vigor  of  these  singers  never  ap- 
proached coarseness,  and  in  fortisslmos 
that  were  "as  the  voice  of  many  wa- 
ters," there  was  always  the  suggestion 
of  reserve  force,  so  that  there  was 
beauty  in  strength.  There  were- delicate 
nuances  in  the  performance,  sudden 
and  surDtisine:  contrasts  without  dis- 


uanpoua. 

1  Mr.  Vogt  is  much  more  than  a  drtll- 
imiKtee:  he  evidently  alms  at  perfection 
In  Interpretation  as  In  matters  of  mar-n- 
anism. The  remarkable  technic  Of  the 
singers  Is  forgotten  by  the  hearer  In 
his  wonder  at  the  fulness,  variety,  force 
or  charm  of  aesthetic  expression. 

The  history  of  this  Choir  has  been 
told;  how  the  singers  are  carefully 
chosen  and  obliged  to  undergo  a  yearly 
examination;  how  the  singers  are  Im- 
bued with  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
leader  and  not  only  strive  after  perfec- 
tion but  are  patient  In  the  endeavor. 
They  are  content  to  rehearse  until  they 
themselves  as  well  as  the  conductor  are 
satisfied. 

All  work  for  a  common  end:  the 
glory  of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir.  No 
wonder  that  this  body  of  singers  is  the 
pride  of  their  city.  They  are  fortunate 
In  their  conductor;  he  is  fortunate  in 
them. 


The  unaccompanied  compositions  per- 
haps gave  the  greater  pleasure,  for  mu 
sic  of  this  description  when  it  Is  of  the 
higher  order  is  Inherently  more  pure 
than  when  instruments,  no  matter  how 
well  they  may  be  played,  are  added. 
The  "Cruclfljrus"  of  Lottl  seemed  more 
spiritual  music  than  the  gigantic  Sanc- 
tus  of  Bach  or  the  theatrically  effective 
excerpt  from  Berlioz's  "Te  Deum."  And 
yet  the  features  of  the  concert  to  some 
were  Grieg's  "Ave"  and  the  fervently 
religious  and  at  the  same  time  dramatic 
"Libera"  of  Verdi. 

In  this  "Libera"  Miss  Hinkle  dis- 
played a  voice  of  lovely  quality,  vocal 
skill,  genuine  feeling.  She  is  the  first 
soprano  I  have  heard  who  gave 
the  final  recited  "Libera  me,  Domlne," 
its  quietly  o'erpowerlng  significance, 
and  for  once  this  master  page  made  a 
profound  impression. 

Mr.  Vogt  in  the  excerpt  from  the  "Te 
Deum"  appeared  as  a  chorus  leader, 
rather  than  an  orchestral  conductor, 
but  in  the  "Libera"  and  In  a  composi- 
tion added  to  the  program  after  the 
male  choruses,  which  were  sung  su- 
perbly, he  showed  that  he  could  con- 
trol an  orchestra,  preserve  the  due  pro- 
portion and  bring  out  orchestral  ef- 
fects. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  Mendels- 
sohn Choir  will  be  yearly  visitors  to  this 
city.  Their  coming  might  arouse  an 
interest  in  choral  music  that  is  now 
moribund  if  not  wholly  dead. 

The  Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra  gave 
a  concert  here  earlier  in  the  season,  and 
then  won  the  admiration  of  those  who 
were  so  fortunate  as  to  hear  it.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  at  length  of  Its 
performance  last  night.  It  is  enough  to 
say  that  the  orchestra  again  showed  its 
excellent  qualities. 

The  choir  and  orchestra  were  warmly 
welcomed  and  enthusiastically  ap- 
plauded. 


left   the  rliiK.     "Alwn.vH   attired  In 

black,  with  an  Irrepronchnble  white 
cravat,  he  gently  moved  among  the 
pewter  pots.  In  IiIh  bar,  reminding  one 
more  of  a  clergyman  than  of  the  cham- 
pion of  England.  "  There  was  n  real 
poet  living  in  Albany  at  the  time,  Al- 
fred B.  Street,  and  John  Morrlsscy '  wan 
in  the  state  Senate.  As  Senator  Conk- 
ling  remarked:  "Those  were  the  halcyon" 
and  vociferous  days." 


Nent  rind  Tnm~Bprln|J 

wad  Th'inin.i  Winter. 

tor  ft  lilt,  whirl,  i„.  (ilmitfit 

■Kt  l»ti. 

w«  of  Nont,  iv|,.,,  tbotltty 

bone'ii  Htrnliclit,  In  11  rush- 
iu*.  ', 
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DRAMA  LEAGUE 
HEARS  THOMAS 


Why  Belcher? 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  young  girl  looked  up  from  her  read, 
ins  the  other  day  and  asked  me  what  ft 
belcher  was.  I  explained  as  well  as  I 
could  that  It  was  a  handkerchief  worn  I  AuRUBtus  ThomnB>  the  emlnervt  clranla. 
around  the  neck  and  took  Its  name  from  tlsti  add;reSSed  a  iarBe  meeting  of  the 
Jim  Belcher,  a  celebr.Ued  Pugilist  of  the  Drnma  League  of  Boston  yesterday  af- 
days  of  the  regency  In  England  wnenl  *       '     .     .   ,1.     (  „  *.  .... 

dandyism,  gambling  and  pugilism  (lour- !terno°"  at  tho  Shubert 
ished  together  under  the  patronage  Of  subject  was 
l  hat  Prince  of  Wales  whom  Thackeray  ^Tomorrow." 
lias  painted  In  such  scathing  colors.  The 
original  belcher  was  of  a  peculiar  pat- 
Urn,  "spotted  .like  the  pard,"  but  Its  founder  of  the  Drama  League  of  cni- 
namo  came  to  be  generally  applied  to  cago,  spoke  briefly  about  the  remark- 
muffler  such  as  Is  worn  today,  Bl-  abIe  gIOw>th  of  the  league  in  America. 


'The  Drama  of  Today  and 
Following    his    address    Mrs.  Best, 


Mr.  Thomas  dwelt  at  length  upon  the 
Influence  of  the  stage  on  the  people  of 
today  because  of  Its  reflection  of  mod- 
ern problems. 

"The  theatre  Is  the  result  of  man's 
desire  for  self-expression,"  he  said, 
"and,   in  fact,  life  itself  has  been  a 


though  the  name  It  formerly  bore  is 
used  no  more. 

Yankee  Sullivan. 

And  thereby  hangs  a  tale.  'When  I 
wan  a  lad  of  the  primary  school  age 
there  were  sitting  on  the  porch  of  my 

father's  public  house,  an  old  mansion  of  ge7i'es  of'  mimetic  self-expressions,  from 

the  colonial  type,  two  men  well  dressed  the  cave  man,  who  struck  his  unsus- 

in  the  fashion  of  the  middle  forties  of  jpecting  neighbor  on  the  head,  held  a 

the  last  century.  They  took  some  notice  barbecue  with  his  spoils,  and  afterward 

of  me  and  one  of  them  said:    "You  jnlmed  his  combat  before  the  delighted 

look  puny,  my  boy.   You  must  come  up  leyes  of  his  family,  to  the  little  child  of 

to  my  gymnasium  and  exercise  a  bit  Jtoday  who,  looking  out  of  the  window, 

and  develop  your  muscle."    His  name  iiongs  to  be  a  policeman  or  a  fireman, 

was  T.  Belcher  Kay,  and  I  have  often  until  he  learns  how  these  organizations 

wondered  since  if  he  was  not  named  are  run. 


The  comic  side  of  the  theatre  has 
lived  for  years  on  making  fun  of  the 
lack  of  durability  in  material  tilings, 
while  all  heroic  drama  is  based  on  the 
endurance    of    basic    things.  Nobody 


after  the  famous  champion  of  the  ring 
or  his  brother,  who  was  hardly  less 
celebrated  as  a  fighter.  His  companion 
jgave  me  a  coin.  It  was  of  the  Mexican 
variety  then  in  circulation,  and  I  spent  - 

,it  royally  with  a  playmate.  I  was  told  ever  successfully  wrote  a  lullaby  for 
that  this  man  was  Yankee  Sullivan,  but  j  rich  baby. 
I  did  not  realize  who  he  was  until  some 
(time  after,  when  I  saw  a  colored  litho- 
graph representing  Tom  Hyer  with  a 
man's  head  under  his  arm  which  he 
was  pounding  viciously.  This  was  a 
picture  of  the  old-time  prize  fight,  long 
before  John  L.  Sullivan  of  later  fame 


FLONZALEY  QUARTET 

Last  Concert  of  the  Series  Crowds 
Jordan  Hall.    ^.  \P  * 

The  Flonzaley  quartet  gave  its  third 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last 
evening  in  Jordan  Hall.  Tho  hall  was 
filled  In  every  part  by  a  justly  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Mozart,  quartet  in  D  major 
(Koch  421);  Beethoven,  quartet  In  F 
minor,  op.  95;  Glazunow,  "Interludium" 
In  modo  antico;  "Scherzo"  from  the 
quartet,  op.  C4. 

The  Herald  has  often  spoken  at  length 
in  praise  of  these  excellent  artists. 
The  concert  last  evening  was  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  high  standards  which 
the  quartet  has  set  for  itself. 

It  was  delightful  chiefly  by  reason  of 
the  manner  In  which  the  pieces  were 
performed  rather  than  by  reason  of  a 
program  of  unusual  interest. 

Purity  and  beauty  of  tone,  perfection 
in  unity  and  proportion,  admirable 
poise,  an  exhaustive  and  exquisite  use 
of  nuances,  all  these  are  but  a  few  of 
the  features  that  distinguish  the  play- 
ing of  the  quartet,  an  organization  in 
Which  skilled  execution  is  not  used  to 
exciti-  admiration  for  its  polished 
brilliance,  but  as  a  means  to  the  fullest 
and  most  enchanting  musical  utterance 
The  quartet  will  give  three  concerts 
next  season  in  Jordan  Hall  on  Thursday 
,  evenings,  Dec.  12,  1912:  Feb.  8.  19ia- 
March  13,  19U. 


was  known  in  victory  and  defeat.  I 
know  that  I  felt  sorry  to  see  Yankee 
Sullivan  in  such  a  sad  predicament,  for 
he  had  been  good  to  me  and  a  boy 
never  forgets  the  giver  of  a  generous 
tip. 


Early  Gymnastics 

I  accepted  T.  Belcher  Kay's  Invitation    ^VnT9  ground 


"No;  the  father  was  always  'gone 
a-hunting  to  find  a  little  rabbit  skin  to 
wrap  the  baby  bunting  in,'  or  he  was 
a  soldier  or  sailor. 

Keep  Toes  on  Ground. 
"The  strongest  words,  like  the 
strongest  animals,  are  those  that  are 
nearest  the  earth.  Some  of  these  are 
grass  and  ferns  and  trees.  If  you  speak 
of  a  storm,  every  one  understands.  But 
if  you  speak  of  'an  electrical  disturb- 
ance' half  the  force  of  what  you  are 
trying  to  convey  is  lost. 

"No  matter  how  erudite  he  may  be, 
no  -writer  on  psychological  problems  is 
truly  great  unless  he  at  least  keeps  his 


to  visit  his  gymnasium,  which  was  then 
cn  the  southerly  side  of  Winter  street, 
near  Washington  street.  With  my  chum 
I  hesitated  outside  the  door  and  must 
have  made  some  noise,  for  presently  llje 
propristor  appeared,  and  said:  "Don't 
be  afraid  boys.  Come  in  and  msfke 
yourselves  at  home.-  We  did  as  we 
were  bidden  and  enjoyed  ourselves  as 
youngsters  only  can  amid  novel  sur- 
roundings, for  it  was  our  first  experi- 
ence as  gymnasts.  T.  Belcher  Kay  was 
a  kindly  man  apparently,  though  he  was 
fatally  shot  in  a  saloon  on  Court  street 
afterwards.  But  he  must  have  had 
someone  who  cared  for  him,  for  it  is 
said  that  In  a  neighboring  cemetery  his 
tombstone  bears  tho  Inscription:  -'Of 
such  is  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven."  Well, 
we  are  sinners  all. 


■ 


instead  of  discussing  today  the  heresies 
if  Col.  Roosevelt,  looking-glass  lore, 
nan's  cruelty  toward  oysters,  the  deri- 
vation of  zymos  and  slmoleon,  "and 
,vhat  the  Swede  intends,  and  what  the 
French,"  let  us  read  the  pleasant  remi- 
niscences of  "Baize,"  and  how  he  saw 
he  renow  ned  Yankee  Sullivan.  We  were 
SOt  so  fortunate  in  our  boyhood  passed 
IKi,  village.  The  only  sporting  pictures 
|f|e  in  the  public  billiard  room  and 
wore  portraits  of  Flora  Temple 
George  M.  Patchen,  Jr.  It  was 
ipered  that  the  barber,  an  English- 
flEp  named  Prof.  Cram,  had  been  in 
IB*  ring,  but  he  was  then  active  la 
day  school.  The  first  undoubted 
fighter  whom  we  had  the  honor 
owing  was  Mr.  Paddy  Ryan,  who 
tept  ii  snug  and  easy  in  Albany,  N.  Y., 
^KJi  late  seventies.  His  amiable  man- 
^H-emindcd  us  o^  Tom  Spring,  pro- 
Hb7''  of  the  Castle  in  London,  after 


Shawls  and  Spencers. 

And  ^recurring  to  articles  of  dress, 
when  did  the  spencer  cease  to  be  worn 
by  man?  This  was  a  jacket  that  was 
used  in  place  of  the  longer  overcoat  In 
cold  weather.  The  last  time  I  saw  one 
It  was  on  an  old  gentleman,  the  presi- 
dent of  one  of  our  lnsurance'compantea, 
years  ago,  who -on  very  cold  days  put 
it  on  over  his  swallow-tailed  undercoat, 
which  he  usually  wore  alone  unless 
the  weather  was  freezing.  Cloaks  *.re 
still  seen  occasionally  on  men,  but 
shawls  or  Scotch  plaids  as  articjes  or 
the  masculine  wardrobe  disappeared  in 
Boston  I  think  just  about  50  years  ago. 
They  were  rarely  worn  as  they  should 
be,  but  were  thrown  squarely  over  the 
shoulders  in  a  manner  which  did  oot 
add  to  the  dignity  of  the  fearer. 

BAIZE. 

Dorchester  Centre,  Feb.  27. 


"As  for  good  and  bad  plays,  this  is  a 
very  easy  matter  to  decide.  If  a  play 
sends  men  away  from  the  theatre  with 
a  longing  for  the  bar-room,  with  all 
tneir  animal  instincts  aroused,  and  the 
Iwomen  with  the  longing  for  decoy  and 

sensual  conquest,  it  is  a  bad  play. 

"If  a  play  sends  men  away  from  the 
theatre  full  of  energy,  stirred  by  great 
impulses,  and  the  women  are  made  to 
feel  charitable,  patient  and  pitying,  it 
is  a  good  play. 

"A  few  of  the  good  plays  that  haye 
been  of  great  influence  recently  are 
'The  Man  of  the  Hour,'  'The  Servant  in 
the  House,'  'The  Passing  of  the  Third 
Floor  Back'  and  'Bought  and  Paid  For.' 
Plays  Will  Be  Domestic. 

"I  believe  that  the  plays  of  tomorrow 
will  be  domestic,  played  ,in  small  and 
intimate  theatres,  where  children  will 
be  permited  to  take  part  in  them.  For 
I  believe  that  a  child  Is  Infinitely  better 
off  on  the  stage  than  in  some  of  our 
j  mills  and  in  many  cases  than  in  the 
homes  of  the  operatives.  I  believe,  too,  [ 
that  the  theatre  of  tomorrow  will  be  in 
jthe  work  that  the  churches  are  doing."  I 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Thomas  drew .  a  j 
striking  picture  of  the  personality '  of , 
Christ,  insisting  upon  the  theory  that  j 
he  was  physically  Impressive,  a  tall,  ! 
deep  chested  man,  of  sterner  stuff  and 
stronger  fibre  than  his  disciples,  a  com-  ! 
pelling,  lovable  presence,  speaking  al- 
ways "as  one  with  authority,"  and  tho 
playwright  ended  by  saying: 

"Some  day,  when  they'll  let  us  put 
that  man  on  the  stage,  we'll  make  re- 
cruits for  the  Christian  religion." 


\  ■ 


By  Way  of  Gloss. 

Henley  says  of  Jem  Belcher  that  he 
made  pugilism  artistic  and  heroic.  When 
he  fought  Cribb,  this  Jem,  "the  man  of 
genius  who  had  reinspired  and  renewed 
the  art,"  had  lost  an  eye  at  rackets 
four  years  before,  but  could  still  ad- 
minister tremendous  punishment.  Tom 
Belcher  succeeded  Bob  Gregson,  P.  p., 
as  proprietor  of  the  Castle  and  made  It 
gay.  Byrn  arranged  the  match  betuven 
Tom  and  Dougherty. 

The  neckerchief  known  as  the  belcher 
had  originally  a  blue  ground  and  large 
white  spots  having  a  dark  blue  spot  or 
eye  in  the  centre.  The  name  was  after- 
wards applied  to  any  particolored  hand- 
kerchief worn  around  the  neck. 

There  are  pleasant  allusions  to  Tom 
Belcher  in  Dr.  Maginn's  "Idyl  on  the 
Battle,"  a  Homeric  description  of  the 


Before  we  speak  of  spencers  and 
(shawls,  we  should  pay  attention  to  cor- 
respondents wishing  to  be  heard.  • 


We  Don't  Know. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Please  help  me  with  a  burden  (two, 
rather)  which  lay  heavy  on  my  mind: 
Are  the  hitching  posts  in  front  of  the 
jnew  hotel  in  Copley  Square  for  use  or 
i  ornament?  And  why  this  unseemly- 
haste  In  connection  with  the  building  of 
the  band  stand  on  the  Common? 

H.  A.  THOMAS. 

Boston,  Feb.  29. 


Leg  Pulling  in  Balzac's  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  reading  Balzac's  "La  Ra- 
bouilleuse,-'  in  which  I  came  across 
Joseph's  remark  made  on  discovering 
that  his  elder  brother  had  been  pilfering 
from  him:  "Philippe  nous  tire  constam 
ment  aux  jambes."  It  sounds  quite 
American,   although   the  leg-pulling  is 


intended  to  express  a  hlndn 

than  an  attack.  M. 


It  Is  ( 
of  Ualz 

Un  Mei 
headllm 
La  Kill 
tion 


us  fact  that  the  cover  title 
ory  Is:    "Lei  Celiiintiilres: 


Tl, 


flonor  of  tho  Family,"  has 
been  performed  in  Boston  and  Mr.  Otis 
Skinner  gave  an  admirable  Impersona- 
tion of  Philippe,  who  in  the  drama  ex- 
cites a  certain  sympathy,  while  In  the 
story  he  Is  an  out-and-out  scoundrel, 
repulnivo  In  every  way. 

The  verb  "tlrer"  has  long  been  us'-rl 
with  picturesque  meanings  In  French 
colloquial  speech  and  in  slang.  "Tlrer 
pied  op  alle,"  for  Instance,  meant  to  ob- 
tain, or  rather  pluck  eomethlng  from  a 
person. 


"My  Ky-ard,  Sir." 

As  the  World  Wags  v 

Can  you  tell  ug  when  visiting-cards 
were  first  Introduced  Into  polite  usage? 
Did  the  ancients  have  any  such  con- 
veniences? 

A  lady  called  at  our  house  the  other 
day.  The  maid  announcing  the  event 
remarked:  "I  don't  Just  rlcolleci  her 
name  and  she  didn't  leave  no  ticket." 
The  term  struck  us  as  rather  amusing; 
but  a  day  or  two  later  I  picked  up  a 
volume  of  Miss  Burney's  "Cecilia"  and 
my  eye  fell  on  this  scrap  of  conversa- 
tion between  the  country-bred  heroine 
and  the  extravagant  and  garrulous  Miss 
Larolles.  •  Miss  Larolles  is  asking  Ce- 
cilia about  a  coming  assembly  at  Lady 
jNyland's:  "  'You  shall  be  there,  shan't 
you?'  she  added.  'No,  ma'am.  I  have 
not  the  honor  of  being  at  all  known  to 
her  ladyship.' 

"  'Oh,  there's  nothing  in  that,'  re- 
turned she,  'for  Mrs.  Harrel  can  ac- 
quaint her  you  are  here  and  then,  you 
know,  she'll  send  you  a  ticket,  and  then 
you  can  go.' 

"  'A  ticket,'  repeated  Cecilia,  'does 
Lady  Nyland  only  admit  her  company 
with  tickets?' 

"  'O  Lord'  cried  Miss  Larolles,  laugh- 
ing Immoderately,  'Don't  you  know 
what  I  mean?  Why  a  ticket  Is  only  a 
visiting  card  -with  a  name  upon  it,  but 
we  all  call  them  tickets  now.'  Cecilia 
thanked  her  for  the  information." 

NATHAN  HASKELL  DOLE. 

Boston.  Feb.  27. 

Ancients  and  Moderns. 

The  New  English  Dictionary  gives  the 
name  of  Samuel  Rogers  and  the  date 
1795  in  defining  "card,"  1.  e.  visiting 
card.  Probably  the  quotation  from 
"Cecilia"— "visiting  card"— will  appear 
in  the  section  "V.,"  which  may  be  pub- 
lished before  we  all  die.  Miss  Burney's 
"Cecilia"  appeared  In  17S2.  Bailey's  Dic- 
tionary (second  ed.  1736)  knows  not 
"card,"  and  the  definition  of  "ticket"  is 
"a  note  tor  the  payment  of  a  seaman's 
wages;  also  for  going  to  a  feast,  a  fun- 
eral, a  play,  etc." 

There  are  histories  of  playing  cards, 
and  they  are  entertaining.  Is  there  any 
history  of  visiting  cards?  The  learned 
Beckmann  does  not  mention  their  origin 
In  his  histojy  of  inventions.  Did  the 
ancient  Romans  have  them,  or  did  a 
man  servant  shout  "Mr.  Julius  Caesar" 
as  the  hero  entered  to  make  a  friendly 
visit?'  When  an  Egyptian,  after  the' 
death  of  the  prophet,  made  a  .call,  he 
never  entered  a  house  unawatv.s..  for 
this  is  strictly  forbidden  by  the  Koyan; 
and  if  he  went  up  to  a  chambei'  he 
called  out  "Destoor!"  ("permission")  or 
"Ya  Satir!"  ("O  protecting  God!"),  not 
that  he  thus  invoked  protection  against 
boredom,  but  that  any  woman  in  the 
way  would  have  time  to  retire  or  veil 
her  face. 

The  subject  is  an  Interesting  one,  if 
not  vital.  No  doubt  M.  Alfred  Franklin 
has  written  about  visiting  cards  in 
France  in  one  of  the  volumes  of  "La 
Vie  Privee  d' Autrefois."  Did  Gen. 
George  Washington  have  a  card  case 
or  even  a  card?  Has  Mr.  Dole  con- 
sulted the  Index  of  Notes  and  Queries?  i 


Thunder  and  Lightning. 

Sir  James  Murray,  asking  assistance 
as  a  lexicographer,  wishes  to  know  the 
precise  meaning  of  "thunder  and  light- 
ning" as  an  English  mode  of  dress.  He  I 
quotes  Goldsmith:  "A  coat  of  that  cloth 
they  call  thunder  and  lightning."  The 
Daily  Chronicle  answers  that  Goldsmith 
probably  mistook  the  cloth  for  the  color; 
that  "thunder  and  lighining"  was  the 
name  for  the  color  of  tne  waistcoats  or 
coats  of  yellow  and  black — In  stripes — 
still  affected  by  footmen. 

Th«re  is  a  drink  In  London  known  as 
"thunder  and  lightning."  A  bullock's 
heart  stuffed  with  sage  and  onions  is 
said  to  be  stuffed  with  thunder  and 
lightning. 

But  what  is  the  nature  of  this  drink? 
Gin  is  known  not  only  as  blue  ruin, 
blue  stone,  cat  water,  ribbon,  satin, 
strip-me-naked,  blue  tape,  daffy,  diddle, 
drain,  duke,  eye  water,  frog's  wine,  Juni- 
per, jackey,  lap,  max,  misery,  soothing- 
syrup,  but'  also  as  flash  of  lightning, 
clap  of  thunder.  Ah,  great  Is  the  Eng- 
lish language!  As  Walt  Whitman  said: 
"It  is  the  speech  of  tbe  proud  and 
melancholy  races  and  of  ail  who  aspire. 
•  *  *  It  is  the  medium  that  shall  well 
nigh  express  the  Inexpressible." 

In  this  country  a  suit  of  a  loud  pat- 
tern or  a  screaming  color  is  known  as 
a  "thunder  and  lightning"  suit.  A' 
least  we  have  heard  the  phrase  in  cer- 
tain towns.  The  wonder  is  that  the 
English  slang  dictionaries  are  mute  on 
the  subject. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

I  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  Massenet's 
•'Werther.''  lyric  drama  in  four  acts, 
Hbretto  bv  Ed  Rlau.  Paul  Milliet  and  G. 
Hartman,  performed  in  Boston  for  the 
first  time'.    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

\Ortl,er  U'-  C1™«;nt' 

iiK(lrt   Mr.  IticMez 

fi  R.  ii'i'l  Mr  Kotliier 

jfhS   :Mr.  Loo 

5«  "n,,   Mr.  I.etol 

■tontal.'iiaun.'.'..'.'  M?V  negnin 

rharlotte   Mme.  Gay 

i-.otrhi-n  Miss  De  Courcy 

hie  .  Mlss  D'OUge 

"Werther"  was  produced  at  Vienna 
In  1892.  "Manon"  first  saw  the  footlights 
In  1684  and  was  the  fifth  of  Massenet's 
cperas.  After  "Manor."  came  "Le  Cid" 
OS85)  "Eselarmonde"  (1SS9).  "Le  Mage" 
(1S91).  Unlike  some  of  Massenet's  operas 
that  preceded  and  followed,  "Werther" 
was  not  written  in  great  haste;  it  was 
iroV\omposed  to  fulfil  a  contract,  or 
fitted,1,  like  a  tailor-made  gown,  to  a 
certahji  soprano,  or  conceived  with  the 
intention  of  winning  immediately  the 
«pplaiise  of  the  crowd.  It  has  never 
been  so  popular  In  Paris  as  other  and 
Inferior  operas  of  this  indefatigable 
composer.  It  has  never  had  success  in 
London  or  New  York  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  Jean  de  Reszke  was  the  Wer- 
ther, and  v.  hen  it  was  revived  in  New 
Ymk  in  1909  it  excited  little  attention. 

Tiio  story  is  necessarily  a  lachrymose 
one  and  it  is  impossible  to  sympathize 
with  the  hero  either  of  Goethe's  te- 
jtaariee  or  of  the  opera.  There  is  little 
r.aierial  for  an  opera  in  the  senti- 
mental romance  that  once  was  -  read  ' 
throughout  Europe  and  encouraged  the  j 
melancholy  to  put  an  end  to  their  woes,  | 
real  or  imaginary.  The  interest  in  the 
romance  is  only  psychological;  it  lies 
In  an  analysis  of  Werther's  character. 

The  librettists  therefore  were  obliged 
to  make  changes  in  the  story  and  in- 
troduce  characters.     Schmidt   and  Jo- 
hann,  who  apparently  have  nothing  to 
do    but   to    sing   and    drink,    are  the 
creatures  of  the  librettists,  and  Goethe's 
steward   would   never   have  associated 
with  such  idle  toss-pots.  The  Chariotte 
:   of  the  librettists  is  a  far  more  passion- 
ate woman   than  Goethe's   "well  con- 
ducted"  and   highly  estimable  maiden 
and  wife.   It  is  only  in  the  opera  that 
■  she    rushes   Into    the    chamber  where 
Werther  lies  dying  and  confesses  her 
love  for  him.   There  is  no  indication  in 
Goethe's  romance  of  Albert's'  jealousy, 
nor  in  the  romance  is  there  sinister  slg-  I 
ntficance   in    his   forcing   Charlotte    to  | 
hand  over  the  pistols  to  Werther's  ser- 
vant.   Sophie  in  the  romance  is  a  little 
'  girl.   In  the  opera  she  is  old  enough  to  | 
i.'   be  amorously  attached  to  the  melan-  ' 
L  choly  prig  who,  as  she  knows,  is  in  love 
J  with  her  sister. 

Thus  the  librettists  did  their  best  to 
J  enliven  the  gloomy  tale  and  provide 
1  dramatic  situations.    For  the  purposed 

fcpopera,  it  matters  not  how  cioseiy  » 
:  librettist  adheres  to  a  novel,  play,  or 
historical  Incident.  After  the  libretto, 
'  has  been  written,  tho  original  source: 
'  should  not  exist  as  far  as  the  spectator! . 
1  !s  concerned.  He  is  in  an  operatic  world 
'  for  the  time,  and  this  world  with  its 
i  strange  singing  inhabitants  is  neces- 
t  Farily  absurd  viewed  in  the  light  of  cool| 
'  reason,  whether  it  be  created  by  Donl- 
zetti  or  Wagner.  Gluck  or  Debussy.  The 
Important  questions  are  these:  Did  the1, 
t  |  libretto  stimulate  the  fine  frenzy  of  thej 
-  composer?  Does  it  interest  an  audi- 
.  I  ence? 

T»The  music  of  this  opera  is  emlneruiyi 
sincere  simple  in  spirit,  composed  as  a, 
rule  with  a  view  to  the  dramatic  re- 
quirements rather  than  to  the  vanity  of 
a  singer  or  the  easily  receptive  ear  of 
tjie  hearer.  The  opera  is  a  veritable  mu- 
sic drama  with  symphonic  treatment  of 
4he  orchestra.  There  are  a  few  instances 


Edmund  Clement,  who  sang  Werther. 

of  Insignificant  airs,  as  those  given  to  i     u  vo~{a  De  raTfer  tQ  gpeak-  of  the 
Sophie,  and  dreary  drinking  song;  these  i  glngers   when    they   are    more  accus- 
tomed to  their  parts.   This  does  not  ap- 


are  Incongruous  and  disturb  the  prevail 
ing  mood  of  the  respective  scenes. 

The  second  act  is  musically  the  weak- 
est. There  is,  little  in  it  of  importance, 
until  the  air'  "Lorsque  l'Enfant"  and 
Werther's  speech  about  love. 

But  the  opening  of  the  first  act  has 
charming  simplicity.  The  entrance  of 
Werther  has  character,  and  the  an- 
nouncement by  the  phrase  given  first 
to  the  solo  'cello,  then  to  the  solo  vio- 
lin, is  one  of  the  finest  passages  in  the 
opera.  There  are  many  beautiful  mo- 
ments in  this  act,  as  the  phrase  "Chers 
Enfants,"  the  suggestion  of  the  dance 
music.  The  orchestral  interlude  that 
portrays  the  charm  of  the  summer 
night.  Charlotte's  account  of  her 
mother's  death.  1 

The    third    act    is    dramatically  the 


ply  to  Mr.  Clement,  who  has  taken  the 
role  of  Werther  at  the  Opera  Comique 
and  In  New  York,  "Werther"-  is  in  ef- 
fect a  '  tenor  opera.  The  hero,  melan- 
choly as  he  is,  and  he  drips  melancholy 
as  soon  as  he  enters,  bears  the  brunt. 
The  most  effective  solo  music  Is  al- 
lotted to  him.  Mr.  Clement's  singing 
and  acting  deserve  the  warmest  praise. 
He  sang  eloquently,,  with  constant  ap- 
preciation of  the  text  and  the  situation. 
His  impersonation  was  Intelligently 
composed,  and  he  looked  the  part.  His 
Werther  is  to  be  ranked  with  his  Des 
Grleux. 

If  anyone  had  said  last  week  that 
Mme.  Gay  was  not  the  woman  to  take 
the  part  of  Charlotte,  his  statement 
would  have  seemed  reasonable;  but  her 


Not 
as  we 


strongest,   w  th   tl  e   treatment   of   the  surprised  the  doubters 

smc.de  motive  which  appeared  towa  d  M  charloUe  a 

ml  ^t^  MtJ^v'c^Mte^'^  ima*ine  her'  f0r  1116  na,Ure  °£  Mme' 
mg  of   the  letters   by    Char lotte  tr >e  .  dramatic  and  she  is  at  ease  in 

strophes  of  Ossian    and  m  the  foutth  £ >  ■  demand  dramatic  action,  or 

^^^?&K%rr$*~J£$  SBSiJ  coquetry,  or  flaming  passion, 
is  poignant  and  not  too  theatrical. 

The  music  of  "Werther"  is  peculiarly 
intimate,  not  scenic,  not  decorative,  as 
in  some  of  Massenet's  more  celebrated 
works.  It  is  music  of  moods  and  senti- 
ments, and  in  the  more  passionate  mo- 
ments in  the  last  two  acts  there  is  not 
the  vulgarity  or  the  deliberate  hysteria 
that  is  too  often  characteristic  of  this 
composer.  The  various  scenes  have  true 
atmosphere.  The  instrumentation  .is  de- 
|  lightful  in  euphony  obtained  by  artfully 
pimple  means,  and  at  times  it  is  exqui- 
site in  its  blend  of  delicate  timbres,  in 
I  its  -suavity,  its  grace. 

But  it  Is  easy  to  see  why  "Werther" 
has  not  had  the  success  it  musically 
deserves.  The  libretto  Is  not  interest- 
ing. No  one  Is  moved  by  Werther's  sor- 
row, no  one  is  fascinated  by  Chariotte. 
There  is  an  absence  of  action.  .There 
is  little  diversity  of  sentiment.  There 
Is  a  luxury  of  woe.  The  long  succes- 
sion of  slow  movements  in  the  music 
soon  becomes  monotonous  to  the  aver- 
age audience.  The  harmonic  sweetness 
is  cloying.  There  are  nht  enough  salient 
melodies  for  the  opera-goer  who  pre- 
fers a  tune  to  the'  elaboration  of  a 
mood. 

The  production  was  a  sumptuous  one. 

The  first  scene  was  pretty  and  restful. 

The  second  with  its  back  drop  repre- 
senting a  landscape  was  singularly! 
.  beautiful.  The  interior  In  the  third  act 
iwas  quaint  in  its  German  homeliness, 
1  its  wall  paper,  its  stove  that  did  not 

remind   one  of  the  18th   century,  the 

pictures    hanging   on   the   walls.  The 

costumes   were   picturesque.    And  the 

management  of  groups  In  the  first  two 

acts  gave  life  and  reality  to  the  scenes. 


Yet  she  was  reposeful  in  the  opening 
scene,  dignified  and  womanly  in  the 
second  act,  and  she  showed  in  the  later 
scenes  a  fervor  that  Goethe's  Charlotte 
never  knew.  If  she  had  known  it,  Wer- 
ther would  not  have  'borrowed  the  pis- 
tols and  Albert  would  have  been  the 
woeful  one.  Mme.  Gay's  rich  voice 
found  full  opportunity  for  display. 

Mr.  Riddez  gave  individuality  to  Albert 
and  acted  better  than  he  sang.  Mr. 
Rothler  made  much  of  the  small  part 
of  the  Steward. 

Mr  Caplet  brought  out  clearly  and 
poetically  the  many  beauties  of  the 
score.  _ 

GEBHARD  PLAYS 
LISZT  CONCERTO 


Is 


Soloist  at  the  17th  Public 
Rehearsal  of  Symphony 
Orchestra. 


as  follows:  ■ 

Overture  to  '•Flaniont".   BecthOTpn 

Syranhouy  So.  2.  D  nrfjor. .«.  Mi  a  him 

Concerto  In  A  major.  No.  2.1  1.lszt 

CHerturc  to  "Iienreuuto  Cellini"  Berlioz 

Von  Buelow  used  to  say  that  the 
program,  of  a  Symphony  concert  should 
Include  a  work  by  one  of  the  three 
"B's"  and  he  meant  by  them.  Bach, 
Beethoven  and  Brahms.  Inasmuch  as 
he  was  an  admirer  of  Berlioz,  and  even 
enjoyed  conducting  the  overture  to 
"The  Corsair."  he  might  have  spoken 
of  four  "B's."  Then  there  is  Bruckner, 
Buelow  himself  composed  music  to 
"Julius  Caesar."  symphonic  poems, 
"The  Singer's  Curse"  and  "Nlrwana." 
a  "Fuiierale"  which  has  been  played 
here  at  a  Symphony  concert,  and  other 
pieces— labored  and  boresome.  He  was 
not  noted  fo*  his  modesty,  this 
strangely  gifted  and  tortured  man.  but 
he  did  not  include  himself  among  the 
necessary  "B's." 

A  conductor,  at  a  loss  In  program 
making,  might  arrange  a  series  of  con- 
certs with  respect  to  the  alphabet  as 
far  as  possible.  "A"  would  not  present 
obstacles,  and  there  are  symphonies- 
one  good  one  by  Kalinnlkoff— under  "K." 
"I"  and  "X,"  "Y,"  "Z"  might  be  less 
tractable. 

Yesterday  we  heard  the  music  of 
Beethoven,  Brahms  and  Berlioz,  three 
"B's"  who  are  well  contrasted.  The 
overture  of  Berlioz  might  have  been 
played  with  more  elegance  in  the  allegro 
passages,  but  the  pace  precluded  it.  It 
was  a  pleasure  to  heard  the  incidental 
oboe  solo.  The  performance  of  the  sym- 
phony was  heartily  applauded  and  'that 
of  the  third  movement,  one  of  the 
happiest  inspirations  of  Brahms,  de- 
served this  applause.  •>    '  ' 

A  Viennese  musician  once  said  that 
whenever  he  heard  anyone  of  Brahms's ! 
four  symphonies  he  was  inclined  to) 
prefer  it  to  the  other  three;  but  he  was 
a  passionate  Brahmslte.  The  second  I 
has  a  freshness  and  a  spontaneity  that 
are  perhaps  not  found  In  the  others,) 
though  the  third  presses  it  hard  in  these 
respects:  but  there  is  a  rugged  grandeur! 

I  in    the    first    that    puts   it    above  the 

I  others. 

I  AYid  to  think  that  when  this  second 
symphony  was  first  played  in  Boston 

I  one  of  the  leading  critics  then  found  the 
music   perplexing   and   declared,    when  i 
he  was  apparently  sober  and  clothed  in  ' 
f.is  right  mind,  that  he  could  conceive 

of  Sterndale  Bennett  writing  a  better 
symphony!  That  was  33  years  ago.  In 
iSH  some  student  in  the  Brown  Room  at 
the  Public  Library  will  doubtless  be 
amused  by  opinions  expressed  by  us  all 
of  works  first  fteard  in  1912.  Some  of  us 
will  not  then  be  disturbed  by  his  laugh- 
ter or  by  quotations  ornamented  with 
exclamation  marks  of  contempt  or 
wonder. 

Mr.  Gebhard  gave  a  very  musical  per- 
formance of  Liszt's  second  concerto, 
which,  lacking  the  circus  pomp  and  dash 
of  the  first,  -is  not  so  greatly  enjoyed  by 
a  miscellaneous  audience;  but  it  is  the 
more  poetic  and  the  more  sensuous 
work.  Mr.  Gebhard's  performance  was 
distinguished  first  of  all  by  fine  tonal 
gradations  and  by  genuine  tonal  beauty. 
He  has  evidently  labored  hard  to  acquire 
a  rich  tone  and  variety  in  degrees  of 
force  and  his  labor  has  been  fully  ro; 
warded.  His  performance  was  also  dis- 
tinguished by  clarity  in  expression,  a 
sense  of  proportion,  and  a  realization  of 
the  spirit  of  the  composition.  The  per- 
formance was  eminently  satisfactory 
and  the  pianist  was  deservedly  recalled 
several  times.  • 

The  program  of  the  concerts  of  March 
8th  and  9th  will  be  as  follows;  Wein- 
gartner.  Symphony  No.  3,  E  major,  op. 
49  (first  time  i:i  Boston);  Sibelius,  con- 
certo for  violin.  D  minor,  op.  47  (Maud 
Powell,  violinist),  and  Smetana's  over- 
ture to  "The  Sold  Rrlde  " 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  17th  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Helnrich  Geb- 
hard was  the  soloist.    The  program  was 


BEACON  SOCIETY  HEARS 
ARGUMENTS  FOR  OPERA 

Singers    Add    Pleasure    to  Cordial, 
Speeches  for  Support. 

It  was  opera  night  at  the  204th  meet-' 
lng  of  the  Beacon  Society  of  Boston  at 
the  Algonquin  Club  last  night.  Thej 
musical  program  was  arranged  by 
Henry  F.  Hurlburt,  president,  and  In- 
cluded some  of  the  choicest  voices  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company. 

Philip  Hale,  the  musical  critic  of  The 
Boston  Herald,  traced  the  history  of  the 
opera  in  Boston,  telling  of  various  past 
endeavors  and  of  their  final  culmination 
In  the  work  of  Mr.  Jordan.  Henry  Rus- 
sell presented  the  civic  argument  for  the 
opera,  with  an  account  of  its  varied  ap- 
peal to  community  needs.  Frederic  a 
Converse,  the  vice-president  of  the 
opera  company,  In  Mr.  Jordan's  absence 
read  a  carefully  prepared  statement  of 
the  alms  of  the  management  and  the 
respects  in  which  it  hoped  for  the  fuller 
eo-operation  of  the  public.  A.  Shuman, 
who  was  the  concluding  speaker,  re- 
sponded in  behalf  of  the  public,  voicing 
the  thanks  of  the  society  to  the  speak- 
ers and  the  other  entertainers  of  the 
evening,  and  pledging  renewed  interest 
in  the  great  work  which  Mr.  Jordan  and  j 
his  associates  have  undertaken. 


) 
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By  PHILIP  HALE  Lflan  I'.Vstia ...  '.'.Mr  '.TuJU« 

' "H<  '  I.lii  vitino  gave  a  piano  reclta'  tvanehctt IV  "Germania"  w ill  bo  p«$- 
'terday  afternoon  In  Jordan  Hall.  Tin;  formed  next  Saturday  afternoon  for  th* 

first  time  In  Boston.  It  was  prodm  i  d 
at  La  Seala,  Milan,  March  11,  1902,  and 
the  chief  singers  were  V  Caruso, 
Kanimarco.  Gravina,  Wlgley,  Rossi  and 
Mmes.  Pinto,  Bathorl,  Ferraris  and  Sil- 
vestrl.  The  opera  was  produced  at  the  ■ 
Metropolitan,  New  York,  Jan.  22,  1910, 
when  the  chief  singers  were  Messrs, 
Caruso,  Amato,  Dldur,  Pint  Corsl,  Rossi 
and  Mines.  Destlnn,  Heliane,  MattfieUI, 
Wlckham,  Sparkes. 

And    "first,    a  word 
about  the  composer. 
Alberto  Franehctti 
was  born   of  wealthy 
parents    at    Turin  Sept.  '  18,  I860.  He 
studied  with  Nicolo  Coccon  and  Fortu- 
nato  Magi,  and  afterward  with  Felix 
Draeseke  at  Dresden  and  at  the  Royal 
Music  School  in  Munich.    He  has  been 

_  J  fortunate:  his  wealth  allows  him  to  pro- 
ton his  purpose  seemed  t,U(.r.  h,s  works; 


In  F  sharp  minor;  TMzt,  Fan 
obert  U  Diablo." 
igram  was  a  singular  one:  tw< 
by    lieethoven,   one   after  th 

curiously  composed  group 


■scellancous' -pieces;  then  a  group'  oil 
Wees    by   i  iiojiln,   and   the  a  mazlnglyi  Gentleman 

Writing 
at  Ease 


tied  fantasle  by  Liszt  on  airs 
Hfci  "Robert  le  Dlable,"  including  th 
^■fcrnul  Waltz'1  and  one  of  the  tune 
from  i  ii  ballet  of  the  nuns,  who  dancei 
Br  they  rose  from  their  tombs— a  fan 
t»*lo  of  Liszt's  early  and  stormy  vir 
Mos<>  years 


l.hevinne  mis  had  for  many  year! 
rhly  developed  technic.    When  hi 


imrr.  .  i,i  ,y  iiirciianic.ii  proficiency 
|HL  he  abuse]  his  strength.  He  was 
MP"  classed  as  a  "formidable"  pianist, 

■  to  bonow  tiaj  German  phrase  spoken 

■  In  all  honesty  and  without  thought  of 
[irony     He  wis  not  emotional;  his  Inter- 
pretations   were   chiefly  exhibitions  of 
force  and  speed. 

-A  change  has  come  over  him.  Yester- 
Iday.  while  Ids  bravura  was  brilliant,  his 
tone  had  genuine  beauty  and  variety,  his 
cantablle  was  sustained  and  charming, 
lite  interpretation  was  more  thoughtful 
and    more    musical.     He    played  the 
"Adlcux"  sonata  with  fine  discrimina- 
tion, and  here,  as  In  the  later  sonata, 
displayed  the  qualities  that  are  demand- 
ed for  a  noble  reading  of  the  music.  The 
IBraormance  of  Schumann's  Toccata  for 
jonce  was  not  a  painstaking  technical 
*S*t;  the  composition  no  longer  seemed 
l^Mxerciso  to  teat  the  skill  and  endur- 
1*9*  of  llle  pianist.  Admirable,  too,  was 
(lis  performance  of  Mendelssohn's  Presto 
and  Chopin's  etude. 

|  His  reading  of  the  Barcarolle  was  less 
|  SBUefactory.  He,  as  many  others,  did 
not  succeed  iii  preserving  the  continuity 
of  the  musical  thought.  He  gave  a 
heroh  performance  of  the  Polonaise 
and  did  surprising  things  In  Liszt's 
FBntiisie;  but  why  did  he  drag  the  lat- 
ter piece  from  its  sepulchre?  All  In  all, 
the  concert  gave  much  pleasure.  The 
audience,  which  should  have  been 
large    was  enthusiastic. 


VERDI'S  "AIDA" 


sfcday  afternoon  at  mo 
louse  was  Verdi's  "Aldn." 
re  Mmes.  Carmen  Mells, 
■key  and  Messrs.  Zena- 
lardones  amd  Silli.  Mr. 
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A  large  audience  enjoyed  the  perform- 
ance, Tthh'h  was  the  last  one  of  this 
opera  Cor  ilia  present  season.  "Aida" 
ias  been  given  six  times,  and  the  part 
if  the  heroine  has  been  taken  by  Miss 
>estlnn  and  Miss  Marcel  as  visitors  and 
y  Miss  Amsdem,  a  new  member  of  the 
toston  Company,  as  well  as  by  lime. 
**lls.  -  :' 

The  opera  has  been  a  favorite  one 
pr'the  last  three  years,  and'  the  reasons 
lot  far  to  seek.  The  scenery  is 
iful  and  impressive;  the  costumes 
Inking,  and  the  opera  is  attractive 
spectacle  alone. 

n  the  performances  have  been  in- 
ing  by  reason  of  the  singers.  While 
lo"  and  "Falstaff"  are  in  certain 
its  greater  works  of  art,  the 
lie  Invention  of  Verdi  "was  ■  richer 
c  wrote  "Aida."  and  these  melo. 
ire.beAutiful  in  themselves  and  ap- 
i.itc  to  the  dramatic  situation. 

singers  who  took  part  yesterday 
•ell  kpown  in  their  respective  roles, 
l  is  only  necessary  to  say  that  they 
well,  disposed  andinthc  vein.  Mr. 
.  i    always  a  welcome  visitor. 
JJenateilo  made  his  first  appear- 
in  Boston  as  a  member  of  the ! 
lattan  Opera  House  Company  and 
adntnes.  He  then  was  distinguished 
v  by  .iniity  of  tone  and  straight- 
iroV  robust  singing, 
iv  lie  ha3  developed  within  the  last 
as  singer  and  as  actor'.  Whether 
>art  taken  by  him  Is  lyric  or  heroic, 
h'e«  it  character.    Whatever  part 
ssumes,  he  makes  it  Interesting  by 
I  expression  and.  dramatic  intelli- 
»    There  are  very  few  tenors  now 
ranked  with  him.    We.  know  of 
er  that  IS  on  the  whole  so  satls- 
ttafcory.  so  artistic.    There  are  famous 
tenors  who  are  voice— and  nothing  else. 


He  has  written  these  operas,  "Asrael"' 
(Brescea  18881;  "Crlstoforo  Colombo" 
(Genoa  1S92);  "Flor  d'  Alpe"  (Milan 
1S94);  "Signor  di  Pourceaugnac'*  (Milan 
1897):  "Germania"  (Milan  1902);  "La 
FtgNa  de  Jorio"  (Milan  1906).  Another 
opera  has  been  announced  if  not  per- 
formed. He  has  composed  a  symphony 
in  E  minor,  which  was  first  performed 
at  Dresden  and  led  by  Schuch.  The 
symphony  was  performed  in  New  York 
at  a  concert  of  the  Philharmonic  Socie- 
ty, April  9,  1887.  He  has  also  composed 
a  "Symphonic  Impression,  In  the  Black 
Forest." 

Franchetti's  father  was  prominent  in 
Italian  politics;  two  of  his  sons  were, 
and  possibly  now  are,  in  the  diplomatic 
service.  Alberto  served  for  a  time  as 
an  officer  in  the  Italian  army. 

"Asrael"  was  produced  in  America 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  Nov. 
26,  1S90.  It  was  performed  five  times 
that  season. 

Franchetti  an  Italianized  Hebrew,  is  a 
member  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Rothschilds,  and  Mr.  H.  E.  Krehbiel 
has  said  of  him  that  he  resembles 
Meyerbeer  in  being  a  Hebrew  and  "also 
In  that  it  was  possible  for  his  mother 
to  say  of  him:  'My  son  is  a  musical 
composer  but  not  of  necessity.'  " 


Story 
of 


to  be 

no  ot 


CALVE'S  CARMEN  AGAIN 
s  '  Sinqer    Here    Last  Time 


,   Franchetti  in  Mi- 
lan gave  a  descrip- 
tion of  "Germania" 
"Germania"  to   a  correspondent 
of  the  Musical  Courier,  New  York.  This 
description  was  dated  Oct.  10,  1901.  I 
condense  this  story: 

"All  the  news  hitherto  published  in 
regard  to  the  'Germania'  is  erroneous," 
said  Franchetti,  "especially  where  they 
state  that  the  work  terminates  with  the 
battle  of  Jena  and  the  victory  of  Napo- 
leon. Nothing  could  be  further  from  the 
truth;  the  opera  terminates,  on  the  con- 
trary, with  the  battle  of  Leipsic  (1813), 
I  the  defeat  of  Napoleon  and  the  triumph 
j  of  Germany." 

j  The  opera'  is  in  two  acts  with  pro- 
le gue  and  epilogue.  Tile  libretto  is  by 
!  Luigi  Illica.  Franchetti  spoke  of  four 
acts.  The  first  itakes  place  in  a  mill  at 
Nuremberg,  where  students  are  dis- 
guised as  millers,  in  order  to  avoid  the 
police.  Among  them  is  Worms,  the 
baritone,  who  shortly  afterward  is  sur- 
prised by  the  police  and  arrested.  To 
his  care,  as  his  most  trusty  friend, 
Federico  (who  has  gone  to  the  wars) 
had  intrusted  his  betrothed.  Worms 
/falls  madly  in  love  with  his  charge,  ami 
In  the  first  act  we  have  the  duet  be- 
tween Worms  and  Ricke,  where  she 
pipbrnids  him  for  his  broken  faith.  At 
[this  secret  meeting  the  principal  per- 
sonages of  that  time— Weber.  Maria 
Louise,  etc— appear  upon  the  scene. 

The  second  act  takes  place  in  the 
Black  Forest.  Federico,  now  returned, 
[marries  Ricke,  who  says  nothing  of  her 
(relations  with  Worms;  but  amid  it  all  is 
(,Iieardt  far  away,  the  song  of  the  bari- 
I  tone,  who  escaped  from  prison  and  is  on 
his  way  to  rejoin  his  companions.  He 
Hinds,  Ricke  united  to  Federico,  and, 
rushes  away.  Federico  tries  to  overtake 
him,  little  dreaming  of  the  reason  which 
has  caused  his  flight.  Ricke,  seized  with 
remorse,  also  takes  to  flight.  When 
Federico  returns  lie  finds  only  Janl,  the 
little  sister  of  Ricke. 

A  fearful  storm  has  arisen,  and  at  its 
height  federico  hears  from  the  lips  of 
Jani  how  Worms  is  madly  enamored  of 
her  sister. 

The  third  act  is  laid  at  Koenigsberg  in 
one  of  the  hiding  places  of  an  important 
Metre*  society.  A  meeting  has  been  sum- 
moned, and  the  members,  masked,  are 
all  present.  Their  chief  is  Worms,  who 
Is  seated  in  the  chair  of  hohor.  To  ev- 
erything he  says  there  is  acquiescence 
except  on  the  part  of  one  who  con-  I 
stantly  contradicts.  At  last  Worms,  im- 
patient,  invites  any  one  who  has  any  op- 
position to  make  himself  known.  One 
man  uncovers;  it  is  Federico,  who 
throws  in  the  teeth  of  his  friend  the 


I crime    of    which   he    n„s  hei**T~ 

I  Worms  does  not  deny  the  nccu 
ion  tin.  contrary,  he  accuse*  him 

|  having  done  that  which  was  rep 
to  hli  own  natural  Instinct*.  Th 
mige  must  be  wiped  out  with 
Worms,  ft  Is  true,  Is  already-  self- 
<1<W  'I  to  die  for  the  glory  of  his  coun- 
try, but  by  death  on  the  battle  field  an 
enviable,  u  hero's  death,  and  he  cannot 
must  not  attain  It!  The  duel  Is  to  take 
place. 

•.  Bu't  Just  as  the  duel  begins  the  Queen 
Maria  Louise  appears.  •  •  •  The 
■Words  are  lowered,  and  a  reconcilia- 
tion Is  effected  by  the  Queen *.who  will 
not  allow  the  spilling  of  blood  neces- 
sary to  the  country  for  the  expulsion 
Of  the  stranger. 

The- fourth  act  shows  the  field  after 
the  battle  of  Leipsic.  Hlcke  is  wan- 
dering among  the  dead  in  search  of 
Foieiloo,  who  has,  she  knows,  been 
wounded:  she  is  repentant  and  longs 
for  his  forgiveness.  She  finds  him  dy- 
"One  only  favor  do  I  ask  you  it 
you  wish  me  to  die  happyA''  says  Fed* 
erlcO;  "tell  me  •  •  »  w4ib  is  victor? 
(h  i  many!"  And  from  afar  a  vision  of 
Napoleon  defeated  and  flying  appears 
to  the  dying  man,  who  breathes  his 
last,  happy  to  die  for  freedom. 

Hi  this  story  published  in  the  Musical 
Courier  Franchetti  spoke  of  an  op- 
eretta "lha't  he  had  written  in  collab- 
oration ,wlth  Giordano. 
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?J>uri  tains' 
and  'The 


The  Irish  Players 
return  this  week  lo 
say   good-bye.  The 
Playboy.' "  farewelling    will  be 

peaceful,  for  they  do  not  purpose  to 
ipt  on  "The  Playboy"  as  a  final  whoop 
of  defiance. 

One  of  th*  sanest  editorial  articles 
we  have  seen  on  the  foolish  protests 
against  Synge's  play  was  published  in 
Hie  Daily  Chronicle,  London,  on  Jan  19- 
'  There  are  circumstances  under  which 
prudery  itself  is  a  form  of  pollution. 
However  much  the  traditions  of  th« 
Quaker  City  and  the  true  and  high 
motives  of  Puritanism  are   to  be  re- 

VnZS' A^tf***  °f  the  Irish  Play*™ 
l  Philadelphia  on  the  ground  that  the 

i  J5-  '  S5tn^e's  admitted  master- 
w«h,  .  h6e  ^y^W  of  the  Western 
Woild,-  is  'imoral'  would  seem  to  be  a 
tase  in  point.  In  the  original  produc- 
ts, as  will  be  seen  elsewhere  the  'pa- 
triotic' element  in  Dublin  had  'a  certain 
reason  for  imagining  that  Synge  was 
attacking  the  morality  of  the  Irish 
j  »asant-gjri  as  well  as  the  conduct  of 
t  ie  peasant sy-  in  general.  This  quite 
erroneous  idea  was  soon  exploded 
t  ,  nSe  s  own  work  is  a  sufficient  proof 
i  iai  he  was  too  much  of  an  artist  to 
t  m  at  so  pragmatical  an  achievement 
;  '  iui  'attack.'  upon  anything,  and  'he 
I  trinsic  purity  as,  well  as  the  tender- 
ness of  his  art  have  long  been  self- 
evident.  The  curious  fact  remains, 
l.o  ever,  that  in  the  most  delicate  Idyll 

iiie  conscious  searcher  after  impropriety 
can  always  find  it.  The  love  of  lass  and 
lad  must  be  in  its  essence  impure  to 
the  uns3rmpathetic  moralist,  and  those 
who  have  written  of  the  simple-hearted 
love  affairs  of  the  folk,  from  Burns  to 
Thomas  Hardy,  must  thus  all  fall  un- 
der the  ban.  Can  it  be  that  there  is  no 
'lingering  by  stiles'  in  the  lanes  o'l 
Pennsylvania?  And,  if  there  is,  must 
the  stage  ignore  these  happiest  years 
of  the  peasant's  life?  It  is  possible,  of 
course,  that  the  free  introduction  of  sa- 
cred metaphor— of  the  saints  of  Para- 
dise, and  so  on— natural  to  the  peas- 
antry of  a  Catholic  country,  is  resented. 
But  even  in  this  case  the  poetry  of  Pur- 
itanism is  not  without  precedent.  If, 
oh  the  other  hand,  the  objection  is  sim- 
ply to  the  presenting  61'  an  essentially 
poetic  treatment  of  the  love  of  a  peas- 
ant-boy and  a  peasant-girl,  there  would 
appear  to  be  no  limits  to  the  banalities 
of  suppression.  In  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  Synge's  play  no  one  has  yet 
found  a  shadow  of  effence.  But  the  eye 
of  Tartuffe'  can  create  what  it  seeks  by 
the  mere  purpose  of  its  scrutiny." 


Success  Of  11  is  safd  that 

"The  Chocolate  ^ 

Soldier"        its  loboth  perfor- 
mance in  America  in  the  course  of  the 
engagement  in  this  city.    The  operetta 
ran  300  nights  in  New  York  its  first,  year, 
and  last  year  three  companies  gave  it 
in  this  country.    One  of  them,  however, 
did  not  start  until  the  first  of  that  year 
and  the  one  that  played   South  and 
West  gave  a  nifmber  of  Sunday  per- 
formances.   The  company  that  will  play 
at  the  Majestic  started  a  week  a"head  of 
the   other   two  that  are   touring  the 
country.  i 
The  above  figures  do  not  include  the 
performances  of  the  opera  abroad  under 
Mr.  Whitney's  direction.    Some  months  j 
ago  "The  Chocolate  Soldier"  celebrated  j 
in  London  its  first  anniversary,  having ! 
run  there  at  the  Lyric  Theatre  for  a| 
full  year.     The  management  assumes  j 
that  it  will  run  there  two.  and  perhaps 
three  years,  without  interruption.    Two  I 
companies  also  sang  the  opera  in  the 
provinces  with  success.  , 

The  Spreading   Mr-  H-  F-  odel,; 

sends  to  The  Herald 
IrlU     -  this  note  about  man- 

Pllink  dolin  orchestras  ap- 
propos  ot  the  forthcoming  concert  in 
Jordan  Hall.  Mr.  Odell  is  secretary  of 
the  American  Guild  of  Mandolin  Teach- 


uertnany,  Sweden.  There  ore  approsi- 
mntely  1,10,1  no  players  of  the  instruments 

today.  There  are  hundreds  of  orchcu. 
tras  of  from  10  to  DO  or  60  players  work- 
ing Just  us  earnestly  for  results  an  are 

the  regular  orchestras.  In  many  cities 
In  the  country,  mandolin  orchestras  are 
replacing   regular  orchestras   In  cafes, 

hotels  and  other  work. 
"Within  the  last  year  the  mando-bsss, 

a  new  Instrument  in  the  mandolin 
family  representing  exactly  the  sumo 
instrument  in  the  orchestra  has  been 
added  to  our  Instrumentation.  We  now 
have  the  mandolin  sections,  the  mnn- 
dola,  representing  the  viola  and  the 
mando-collo  representing  the  'cello  and 
the  mando-basM  representing  tho  double 
bass.  In  several  cities  of  the  country, 
symphony  mandolin  orchestras  are  re- 
hearsing. The  first  one  to  appear  In 
public  was  heard  at  the  recital  In 
Chicago  on  Dec.  14.  The  critics  of 
Chicago  gave  high  praise  to  this  organi- 
zation. I  firmly  believe  It  Is  only  a 
matter  of  a  few  years  before  a  large 
mandolin  orchestra  will  tour  tho  coun- 
try, similar  to  the  Balalaika  orchestra. 
The  modernized  mandolin  orchestra  Is 
capable  of  much  better  musical  effects, 
on  account  of  its  complete  choirs,  than 
the  Balalaika  orchestra  which  Is  all 
strings. 

"It  is  possible  that  within  a  year  or 
so  a  special  hhrmonlum.  representing 
reeds  and  wood-wind,  which  is  now 
used  so  largely  by  the  European  orches- 
tras, will  be  introduced  into  the  mando- 
lin orchestras  in  this  country. 


Discordant 
Arnold 


The  music  of  Ar- 
nold Schoenberg  of 
Vienna  is  not  known 

Schoenberg  to   the   public  of 

j|  Boston,  yet  it  is  provoking  hot  discus- 
sion in  Europe.  Piano  pieces  by  him 
were  played  Jan.  23  In  London  by  Rich- 
ard Buhlig  and  the  critic  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  had  this  to  say: 

"■Schoenberg's  music  is  remarkable 
for  its  dissonance.  Indeed,  one  doubts 
whether  there  was  a  single  moment 
throughout  the  three  movements  where 
the  ear  was  allowed  the  restfulness  of 
a  'common  chord."  Add  to  this  no  defi- 
nite rhythm,  no  traceable  melodic  out- 
line of  scheme  of  climax,  and  it  will  be 
realized  that  the  artistic  problem  to  be 
solved  was  of  an  unusuai  character. 
Perhaps  a  second  hearing  might  improve 
matters,  but  it  is  impossible  to  avoid 
the  conclusion  that  music  of  this  type 
is  rendered  the  more  incomprehensible 
for  being  composed  for  a  one-color  in- 
strument like  the  pianoforte.  Strauss's 
strangest  dissonances  would  sound  far 
more  outre  if  divested  of  their  orchestral 
tone-combination.  Schoenberg  possibly 
is  purposly  aiming  at  studies  in  dis- 
sonance, hoping  thereby  to  suggest  an 
atmospheric  effect.  What  one  doubts  Is 
whether  such  an  effect  can  be  made  suf- 
ficiently definite:  whether  the  hearer 
can  get  away  entirely  from  the  purely 
natural  sensations  and  feelings  of 
rhythm,  form  and  the  physical  sym- 
pathy with  consonant  notes.  To  do  this 
suggests  a  complex  mental  state  to 
which  fe,\v  of  the  present  generation,  at 
any  rate,  can  hope  to  attain.  The  music 
must  have  been  exceedingly  difficult  to 
memorize  and  tribute  should  be  paid  to 
M.  Buhlig  in  this  respect,  as  well  as  to 
the  finished  style  of  his  playing." 


"The  Easiest     Some  ot  our  readers 
„  .         may  remember  the  out- 
Way    in     cry  raised  against  jfr 

London  Eugene  Walter's  inter- 
esting and  profoundly  moral  drama  "The 
Easiest  Way"  when  it  was  produced  at 
the  Hollis  Street  Theatre;  how  the 
mayor,  that  stern  censor  of  immorality 
in  life  and  politics,  shook  his  head  and 
said:  No,  not  in  Boston."  And  Bo3ton 
was  again  made  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of 
the  civilized  world. 

This  drama  was  produced  in  London 
on  Feb.  11  at  the  Globe  Theatre,  in  Lon- 
don where  there  is  an  official  censor. 
Were  there  violent  protests  on  the  part 
of  the  "unco  guid?"  Was  there  leaping 
in  the  air,  frothing  at  the  mouth?  Were 
there  letters  written  to  newspapers  and 
signed  "Indignant  Mother,"  "Outraged 
Aunt"  and  "Watch  and  Ward"?  Oh,  »io. 

The  London  Times  said  that  the  re- 
semblance of  "The'  Easiest  Way"  to 
"Iris"  was  obvious  enough,  but  merely 
superficial.  "Iris-  was  subtle,  disquiet- 
ing, delicately  and  intimately  wrought; 
.  'The  Easiest  Way  is  crude,  hit-you-in- 
i  the-eye.  Mr.  Walter  simplifies  human- 
ity as  the  color-printer  simplifies  na, 
ture,  in  order  that  it  may  be  repre- 
sented by  ready-made  appliances.  Hi 
lover  pour  Ie  bon  motif  has  a  little  lim-  j 
-tted  stock  of  sentiments,  virtuous, 
idealistic,  religious;  the  lover  pour  le 
mauvals  is  all  materialism  and  bank 
notes  (or,  rather,  as  the  language 
througnout  is  American,  'bank  rolls'). 
Both  men,  however,  have  one  principle 
in  common:  cards  on  the  table  and 
stick  to  your  bargains.  It  is  upon  that 
craggy  principle  that  poor  Laura  strikes 
and  is  dashed  to  oieces.  She  cannot  keep 
'faith  and  she  cannot  tell  the  truth. 
When  Anatole  France  said  that  a  worn- 


•n  ini»>  ho  reckoned  ;i  ..lit  '  who  only 

Bis  necessary  lies,  he  was  writing  for 
MKete  Surope;  to  those  simple  so.v;  of 

the  New  World  Laura  is  just  a  liar, 
jf  •  *  It  Is  an  ugly  tale  and  a  coarse 
Ui*  *  but  to  adopt  the  Idiom  of  :'te 
Ua>*.  !f  "gets  thi-re  '  The  struggle  be- 
Eween  l«aura's  better  and  weaker  sell, 
K  a  real  struggle,  dramatically  oxtu-' 

bite.!  her  agony  when  she  finds  herself 
itnmeslied    in    iier    own    lies    Is  really 

The  Pail  Mall  Oazette  characterised 
Ittae  drama  as  Interesting.  "Mr.  Walker 
paints  his  picture  with  remarkable  vari- 
ety and  truth." 

The  Daily  Telegraph  said:  "The  play 
leaves  an  Impression  of  rough  strength 
and  realities.  Rut  it  is  enough  in  Itself 
to  make  It  well  worth  hearing.  Every 
one  except  the  flaccid  folk  who  can  un- 
derstand nothing  when  it  Is  not  ordinary 
will  find  much  refreshment  in  the  bliz- 
zard and  hurricane  style  of  'The  Easiest 
Way.-  It  is  rather  a  crude  world  indeed 
•  •  •  but  for  all  that,  is  is  a  world  real 
and  alive." 

And  not  one  word  of  protest  in  any 
London  journal,  not  one  letter  of  remon- 
strance from  a  shocked  theatregoer! 
Are  Bostonlans  really  so  much  better 
than  the  dwellers  in  othjji.  towns  and 

iv,Ilages?  'U  i^ftfc^A 

A  Scot's      \        Some  of  my  Scotch 
_  friends,  formerly  rest- 

Tribute  to    dents  of  „Atlld  Ree_ 

Boston  kie,"  but  now  natural- 
ized Bostonians.  are  growing  impatient 
at  the  selfishness  of  New  York  in  keep- 
ing for  so  long  a  time  in  that  city  the 
[Scotch  play,  written  by  a  Scotsman: 
"Bunty  Pulls  the  String."  For  various 
reasons  they  can't  go  over  to  New  York 
[at  present,  and  so  they  are  anxious  to 
[have  the  play  brought  here.  Notwith- 
standing their  thirst  for  something 
'Scotch,  they  are  proud  and  fond  of  their 
'adopted  city,  as  witness  the  following 
lines  slipped  me  by  on;  of  the  clan  the 
other  evening,  over  a  glass  of  toddy: 

Dear  is  mil'!  Boston.  O: 

Dear  Is  aubl  Boston.  O! 

The  dearest  spot  of  a'.  I  trow. 

Is  Bostoo,  by  the  braid  sua,  0! 

She's  aye  a  queen  wi'ont  a  stain. 

The  pride  of  a'  the  Muses.  O! 
A'  lo'e  her  as  their  vera  aiu. 

While  lo'e  she  ne'er  refuse?,  0! 


been  disturbed  for  over  300  years. 

Curiosity  led  those  present  to  break 
one  of  the  eggs.  "This  was  done  by  a 
servant,  «  ho  stood  at  some  distance  to, 
avoid  the  danger  that  might  have  re- 
sulted from  the  Infection  of  the  egg." 
The  volk  and  white  were  found  to  be 
well  formed,  and  the  smell  and  taste 
showed  that  !ho  egg  was  fresh.  It  was 
fit  for  eatii'S  and  continued  to  be  so 
after  being  exposed  to  the  air  for  four 
.'.ii vs.  The  other  two  were  opened  eight 
days  afterward  at  Milan.  They  were 
not  so  t'resii  ar  the  first  and  had  a 
somewhat  salty  taste.  The  shells  had 
lost  in  whiteness. 


ilea 


r,  etc. 

The  snnlight  glints  on  ev'ry  ban'. 

An'  on  h<  r  Rowd  crown  tarries,  O! 
An',  to  a  mau,  the  Boston  clan 
Some  simmer  sunshine  carries,  o ! 

They  say  there's  niony  a  bonnle  spot 
Mair  fair— but  I  maun  doubt  it.  O! 

Whare  deft  ban's  keep  the  parrttcii  hot — 
Wow!  wha  can  lire  wi'out  it,  O? 

Sweet  Is  the  parritch,  O! 

Sweet  is  the  parritch.  O! 

I  lo'e  it  best  of  a',  1  trow, 

WT  beans,  weel  baked,  in  Boston,  O! 

When  I  had  read  tiiis  over.  I  exclaimed: 
"Great  .Scott.  Where's  your  glossary  ?" 

He  replied:     "Hoot  moil! 
Owreban'  your  Bobbie  Burns. " 


Eggs  in  China. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  notice  today  that  you  refer  to  a 
luncheon  In  which,  an  omelette  of  frozen 
Chinese  eggs  is  mentioned.  That  re- 
minded me  that  in  one  of  our  consular, 
reports  a  consul  located  in  western! 
China  stated  that  last  June  eggs  were 
selling  in  the  locality  covered  by  him  at 
the  rate  of  nine  eggs  for  1  cent.  As  your1, 
.omelette  was  made  from  frozen  eggs,  itj 
seems  as  if  the  difference  between  price 
in  China  and  here  would  admit  of  im- 
portation. The  same  consul  stated  also 
that  it  was  untrue  that  the  Chinese  sub- 
sisted upon  rice  in  the  main,  as  wheat 
Is  also  raised  in  western  China  in  im- 
mense quantities.  Conditions  as  to  har- 
vesting are  also  very  much  the  same' 
there  as  here,  only  ttiere  is  great  dif- 
ference as  to  wages  of  harvesters.  The! 
consul  states  that  at  harvest  time  scores 
of  thousands  of  laborers  flock  to  the 
wheat  fields  there,  as  is  done  in  our 
own  western  country.  There  is  this  dif- 
ference, however,  the  Chinese  harvesters 
only  receive  10  cents  per  diem  and  not 
only  board  themselves,  but  find  their 
own  reaping  instruments,  while  in  our 
own  country  harvesters  receive  |3  per 
diem,  or  more,  as  well  as  their  board 
and  the  farmers  also  supply  the  reaping 
machinery.  The  same  consul  gives  the 
price  of  wheat  in  China  as  25  cents  per 
bushel,  as  compared  with  about  $1  per 
bushel  in  our  western  country.  The 
Chinese  harvester's  wages  appear  low 
In  comparison  with  wages  paid  our  own 
harvesters,  but  it  is  probable  that  in 
connection  with  improved  machinery  the 
apparent  difference  disappears.  I  re- 
member hearing  Sir  Morton  Peto,  one  of 
the  largest  of  England's  contractors, 
who  had  executed  huge  contracts  in  all 
parts  of  the  world,  state  that  "he  had 
paid  his  English  workmen  $2.50  per  diem 
and  Chinese  workmen  10  cents,  but  the 
high  priced  workman  was  the  cheapest 
in  the  end."  J.  W.  AYRE. 

West  Somerville,  Feb.  21.    '  • 
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The  Ashantces  are  forbidden  eggs  by 
the  fetish. 

"Nothing  will  more  affront  a  woman 
of  Tessee  than  to  offer  her  an  egg.  The 
custom  Is  the  more  singular  as  the  men 
cat  eggs  without  scruple  in  the  presence 
of  their  wives." 

In  the  North  of  England  the  first  time 
a  child  visits  a  neighbor  or  relation,  it 
is 'regularly  presented  with  salt,  bread 
and  an  egg. 

"Many  will  only  eat  the  yolk,  in  a 
conceit  to  nourish  more  plentifully"— 
Dr.  Muffett  in  1655.  Dr.  Muffett  adds: 
"Eggs  potcht  into  water  or  verjuce  are 
fittest  for  hot  complexions." 

Dioscorldes,  a  wise  man  in  his  day, 
recommended  eggs  pounded  with  oil  for 
afi>'  tions  of  the  eyes.  . 

Rhases  advised  hi3  patients  to  eat  eggs 
in  a  soft  state  with  pepper  and  mar- 
joram. 

Horace— Q.  Horatius  Flaccus,  not 
Greeley — affirmed  that  eggs  of  an  oblong 
shape  are  the  best. 

"How  many  means  there  be  whereby 
«gs  doe  good  as  meat,  there  is  not  one 
but  knoweth:  for  even  in  their  going 
downe.  they  passe  through  any  tumor 
i>r  swelling  of  the  throat,  and  with  their 
AJdnd  h«-at  foment  those  parts  by  the 
may.  There  is  not  any  kind  of  viand  in 
fthe  world  besides  it,  that  nourisheth  a 
Lstcke  man,  without  any  offence  or  bur- 
J&n  at  all  to  the  stomacke;  and  it  may 
well  enough  for  meat  and  drinke 


For  300  Years. 

he  ancients  preserved  their  eggs  in 
Mfl°ur  of  beans,  chaff  or  bran. 
TBut  without  any  flour,  without  any 
tHbc-ate  attempt  at  cold  storage,  eggs 
H  been  kept  for  300  years  and  then 
|aten.  An  old  wall  of  a  church  vestry 
Ka  village  near  Lake  Maggiore  in 
Italy  was  taken  aown  early  in  the  19th 
dferitury.  In  the  middle  of  the  wall, 
Which  was  two  ftet  thick,  were  found 
three  eggs.  They  were  on  a  bed  of 
stone  and  surrounded  by  the  hardened 
•nortar.  There  was  no  hole  through- 
which  any  hen  could  have  entered-  It 
*™P  supposed  that  they  were  pu  ,.  re 


servi.  .  .•!,>: xt  ind  sang  in  her 

ever  dellgh  f.il  manner.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance was  in  three  songs  of  Wagner, 

"Stehe  Still  "  "Trauma"  and  ''Schnier- 

zen  "  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  full 
orchestra.  She  was  In  excellent  voice 
and  sang  with  wondrous  sweetness  and| 
purity  of  tone.  She  was  presented  with 
a  huge  wreath  of  laurel,  a  yard  In  the 
diameter,  by  the  orchestra  In  apprecia- 
tion of  her  aid  in  their  concert. 

The  second  selection  by  the  orches-j 
tra  was  the  suite  from  the  ballet  "Nut-, 
cracker"  Its  peculiar,  even  fantastic, i 
music  was  skilfully  played  and  was  one 
of  the  most  delightful  members  of  the 
program.  The  sudden  and  startling) 
changes  In  the  varieties  of  dance  music 
were  keenly  appreciated  by  the  aud  ence. 
whose  spontaneous  applause  carried  a 
note  of  mirth  with  It.  The  players  of ^the 
bells,  flutes  and  harp  were  compelled  to| 

rise  as  their  turns  came,  in  answer  to 
the  demand  of  their  lectures. 

Miss  Gerhardt's  second  appearance 
was  in  a  group  of  songs  of  Schumann, 
"Provencalisches  Lied,"  "Mondnacht," 
"Die  Soldatentraut,"  "Ich  Grolle  Nlcht" 
and  "Fruhlingsnacht,"  with  Miss  Paula 
Hegner  at  the  piano. 

The  concluding  number  was  the  over- 
ture "1812,"  by  the  orchestra  with  the 
organ,  played  with  force  and  full  mar- 
tial effect.  __  

DIVIDE  HONORS 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 


Miss  Fisher  and  Mr.  Mardones 
Respond  to  Encores  at 
Concert. 


Hartford  Papers  Please  Copy. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  are  three  verses  of  a  poem  found 
in  an  old  scrap  book.  Can  you  tell  me 
the  town  referred  to?  Was  it  Hartford, 
Ct.,  my  birthplace?  I  hope  not.  J.  D.  K. 

Boston,  March  2. 

Under  the  gallows  in  Hartford  town, 
She  stood  and  spake   what   she  had  to 
tell, 

While    jeer   and    clamor,    and   scowl  and 
frown, 

Saluted  the  words  that,  trembling,  fell 
From  .her  poor  paile  lips  that  April  day. 

In  seventeen  -hundred  and  fifty-three. 
When  the  mob  bad  gathered  In  fierce  array. 

To  see  her  hanged  on  the  gallows  tree. 
The  Witch: 

"I  had  wandered  Into  the  woods  that  day. 

For  herbs,  as  I  oft  had  done  before; 
And  Julius  Perry  soon  came  that  way, 

And  he   spake  vile  words  till  my  soul 
grew  sore; 

I  sought  to  leave,  but  he  barred  the  path. 
And    struck    me    down    with    a  brutal 
blow, 

And  then,   in  savage  and  ruthless  wrath. 
He  charged  his  dog   on   me,  faint  and 
low." 
The  Accuser: 

Said  Julius  Perry,  a  dark-browed  man: 

"I  had  started  an  old  gray  fox  that  day, 
And  swiftly  over  the  field  it  ran 

To  its  den  in  the  woods,  two  miles  away; 
And  following  fast,  my  dog  and  I. 

Beside  the  den  of  the  old  gray  fox. 
And  prone  and  panting,  and  .like  to  die. 

I  found  this Avitch-woman    Julia  Cox." 

CONCERT  FOR 
SYMPHONY  FUND 


Orchestra    Entertainment  Is 
Assisted  by  Miss  Elena 
Gerhardt. 


Miss  Fisher  and  Mr.  Mardones  di- 
vided honors  at  the  concert  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House  last  evening.  Miss 
Fisher  sang  an  aria  from  "Les  Hugue- 
nots." She  was  in  good  voice  and  re- 
!  freshlngly  dramatic  and  expressive  In 
her  singing.  The  "Ave  Maria"  she  gave 
as  an  encore  was  a  treat.  Mr.  Mar- 
dones's  virile  voice  was  heard  to  great 
advantage  in  an  aria  from  "Robert  Le 
Dlable"  and  Tejada's  romance,  "Per- 
jura,"  which  followed  it  was  admirably 
suited  to  him  and  given  almost  flawless- 
ly. As  an  encore  he  sang  "La  Paloma" 
iri  a  refreshingly  individual  way. 

The  favorable  impression  Miss  Jean- 
nette  Barbara  Werner  created  a  few 
days  ago  was  repeated  \fy  her  work  last 
evening.     The  young  violinist  played 
Beethoven's   Romance   in   G   and  the 
finale  of  Salnt-Saens's  Concerto  in  B 
minor,  Charles  Strony  being  her  accom- 
ipanist.    In  both  selections  she  showed 
'  a  fine  depth  and  virility  of  tone,  and  an 
occasional  want  of  decision  detracted 
little  from  her  performance.  Mr.  Strony 
!  82emed  too  self-effacing  in  the  Beetho- 
I  ven  selection,  but  rose  to  the  demands 
j  of  the  music  in  the  Concerto  most  sat- 
isfactorily. 

Mr.  Barreau,  first  on  the  program, 
chose  to  begin  with  the  Toreador's  song 
from  "Carmen,"  following  with  an  aria 
from  "L'Africalne,"  In  which  the  lack 
of  orchestral  accompaniment  was  less 
noticeable. 

Mme.  De-Courcy  gave  a  delightful 
taste  of  Massenet's  "Werther,"  followed 
by  Godard's  "Vlens  Avec  Nous,"  sung 
in  a  thoroughly  satisfying  manner. 

Mr.  Olshansky  gave  an  aria  from 
"Life  for  the  Czar"  by  Glinka,  followed 
by  Schumann's  "Two  Grenadier's,"  the 
"Marseillaise"  ending  of  which  he  sang 
in  an  heroic  manner  which  moved  the 
audience  to  real  and  deserved  enthu- 
siasm. 

An  Aria  from  Lohengrin,  sung  by  Miss 
Amsden,  ended  the  first  part  of  the 
program.  The  audience  wanted  more, 
but  was  forced  to  be  satisfied  with  an 
exceedingly  short  encore. 

Mr.  Romito  gave  arias  from  "Mefisto- 
fele"  and  "Boheme,"  the  latter,  parti- 
cularly being  sung  most  sympathetically 
and  with  admirable  control. 

Mr.  Gaudenzl  closed  the  evening  with 
an  aria  by  Giordano  and  Quaranta's 
Galoppa,  "Morello,"  both  of  which  de- 
served more  recognition  than  they  re- 
ceived. 


chen    WUnderlpld;    Brahms,    An  etna 

Aeolsharfe,  nJwrak,  Gipsy  Songs  No*.. 

6  and  7;  Bach  (with  violin),  Mich  kann 
keln  Zwelfel  stoeren  and  Seht,  was  dlaJ 
Hebe  tut;  Schubart,  Du  tilst  die  Ruh  and 
Die  Forelle;    Strauss,   Heimlich* -Aut* 

forderung;  Gretry.  Air  from  "Zemlre" 
("Du  moment  qu'on  alme");  Berlloa, 
Absence;  Marion  Bauer,  ,  .Molancolle 
(MS.) ;  Schindler.  Chant  de-  Troucere; 
Lalo,  Marine;  violin  pieces;  transcrip- 
tion '  of  Chopin's  nocturne  In  E-flat 
major  and  Brahms- Joachim,  Hungarian 
Dances,  Nos.  7  and  8;  Salter  The  South 
Wind;  Class,  To  you,  Dear  Heart;  M. 
Bauer,  The  Dream  Stream  (MS.);  Ham- 
mond, The  Pipes  of  Gordon's  Men. 

Mr.  Harris  has  sung  here  In  concert 
and  In  oratorio.  His 'fine  taste  and  gen- 
eral musical  Intelligence,  are  well 
known.  The  voiwls  a  slight  one.  \jeft 
suited  to  lyrics  of  «->  cor.t*»vn)>lat*ve  -  •* 
tender  nature.  prcifltafTy'aflrfptefl'"to'tn,e 
Interpretation  of  the  elegalc,  for  there  Is 
a  touch  of  plaintiveness  in  the  tones 
themselves. 

As  a  singer  his  performance  was  dis- 
tinguished yesterday  by  purity  of  in- 
tonation,   a'    skilful    management  of 
breath  as  shown  by  an  excellent  legato, 
and  expressive  phrasing,  arid  slfcjcfcrlty  i 
rather  than  versatility  in  the  interpre- 
tation.  His  voice  and  his  style  td>jnd  a. 
more   congenial   task   in   the   song  of 
Brahm's,  Schubert's  "Du  bist  die  Ruh," 
Berlioz's   Absence,   and   the   songs  "by 
Gretry,  Bauer  and   Schindler  than  in 
the  Gipsy  songs,  the  song  by  Strauss  or 
lalo's    "Marine."     The    technical  skill 
of  the  singer  was  well  displayed-  in  the 
first  of  the  songs  by  Bach.    One  of.  the  , 
features  of  the  concert,  however,  was 
his   rendering  of   Strauss's  "Mort-eri." 
which  he  sang,  recalled  after  the/  third " 
group,  and  to  his  own  accompaniment. 

The  program  was  not  a  conventional 
one.  Perhaps  Mr.  Harris  chose  the 
Cavatlna  from  "I  Lombard!"  to  exhibit 
his  legato,  but  what  does  he  find  in 
Beethoven's  strophes?  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  the  beautiful  scng  of  Berlioz 
and  Mr.  Harris  sang  it  with  the  utmost 
sympathy.  It  was  also  a  pleasure  to 
hear  the  air  from  Gretry's  opera.  Gret- 
ry Informs  us  in  his  curious  memoirs 
that  Clalrval,  who  took  the  part  of 
Azor,  knew  how  to  show  all  the  sensi- 
tiveness of  a  timorous  lover  in  the  air 
sung  yesterday.  Azor  in  the  opera  Is 
represented  as  a;  monster  of  ugliness 
with  a  charming  nature.  Now  Clairval 
was  renowned  for  his  handsome  face 
and  well-turned  figure.  The  women  of 
Paris  sighed  for  him  and  languished. 
Gretry  slyly  adds:  *'I  have- always., 
thought  that  the  charming  physique  of 
this  actor,  appreciated  In  advance  by 
the  spectators,  contributed  to  the  illus- 
ion created  by  him  in  this  role." 

Miss  Seydel,  the  young  daughter  of 
Mr.  T.  Seydel,  one  of  the  double  basses 
of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  has 
also  been  heard  here  before.  She  is  a 
little  girl  of  uncommon  talent  which 
has  been  carefully  and  admirably 
trained.  Her  tone  is  full  and  pure;  her 
technic  is  well  developed  so  that  she 
plays  fluently,  accurately  and  with  a 
blllliance  surprising  for  one  of  her 
years;  and  her  phrasing  is  that  of  a  mu- 
sician. In  all  that  she  did  yesterday 
there  was  nothing  to  remind  the  hearer 
of  that  most  unpleasant  and  Irritating 
person,  the  infant  phenomenon. 

There  was  an  appreciative  and  warm- 
ly responsive  audience  of  fair  size: 


MAID"  IS 


Symphony  Hall  was  well  filled  last 
night  at  the  concert  in  aid  of  the  pen- 
sion fund  of  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
The  orchestral  selections  of  the  even-| 
ing  were  chosen  from  the  works  of 
Tschaikowsky  and  three  of  his  best 
known  compositions  were  given  in  thej 
usual  excellent  manner  of  this  famed 
band  of  musicians. 

The  opening  number  was  the  sym- 
phony in  B  minor.  "Pathetic."  The  four 
movements  were  given  with  great  power 
and  spirit,  the  finale  being  notable  for 
its  melodic  strength.  Mr.  Fiedler  con- 
ducted with  careful  appreciation  of 
nuances. 

Miss  Eiena  Gerhardt,  who  gave  her 


RIS 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

George  Harris,  Jr.,  gave  a  song  re- 
cital in  Jordan  Hall  yesterdayr)?after; 
noon.  He  was  assisted  by  the  yoting 
violinist  Miss  Irnia  Seydel.  J$r.  Ernest 
W.  Harrison  was  the  accompanist,  but 
Mr.  Harris  played  the  accompaniments 
when  he  sang  the  songs  of  Schubert 
and  Strauss.   The  program  Was  «9  fb'- 

'°Verdl.  La  mla  letlzla  infondere  from 
"I  Lombard!";   Beethoven,  Das  Buem- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAT-  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Rose  Maid." 
an  operetta  in  two  acts  and  four  scenes, 
adapted  by  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B. 
Smith  from  the  German  of  Felix  Dor- 
mann  and  A.  Altniann.  music  by  Bruno 
Granlchstraedten.  Produced  by  Werba 
&  Lueschcr.  Max  Bendix,  musical  direc- 
tor. 

The  Duke  of  Boxchester.  J.  Humblrd  Duffey 

Sir  John  Portman  ^JF.V^"^ 

Princess  Hilda  .Edith  Decker 

Dennis   Ed.  G/"!*-1" 

R-hmuka   Al  Shean 

I  .arSan  . '.  '•  '•  ".   Eugene  Bedding 

C  uraley  Arthur  Laceby 

r»none  .   Vlrtcnne  Ausrnr.M 

"pt.  Bertie  Rob.  M.  Bottomley 

Gwendolen  EVuoe  D?"^«Fn 

countess  Bertrand  i' JuHeitfmwt 

Blatz   Harry  Lambert 

This  operetta,  produced  only  a  week 
or  so  ago,  has  not  yet  been  shaken  to- 
gether. It  Is  in  need  of  revision  and 
"specially  in  need  of  condensation.  I 

The  story  is  a  presentation  of  well 
!  known  material.  A  spendthrift  duke  I 
!  owes  money  to  four  lenders.  His  rich 
uncle  pretends  that  he  is  married  and'] 
has  an  heir.  Daphne,  the  daughter  of  , 
the  duke's  housekeeper,  loves  the  duke. 
Countess  Bertrand,  to  spite  one  of  the 
money-lenders  who  has  offended  her, 
substitutes  Daphne  at  Ostend  for  one 
of  a  group  of  American  heiresses  whom 
she  Is  chaperoning,  and  the  duke,  who 
Is  now  a  "plant"  and  In  the  hands  of 
the  syndicate  of  money-lenders,  falls 
in  love  with  her  and  remains  In  love 
with  her  even  after  she  reveals  herself. 
Of  course  there  Is  a  happy  ending. 

This  story,  old  as  It  Is,  might  well 
serve  operetta  purposes,  but  It  Is  told 
clumsily,  at  tedious  length  and  with 
boresome  detail.  The  dialogue  Is  life- 
less and  many  of  the  company  at  pres- 
ent speak  their  lines  without  the  sig- 
nificance that  often  gilds  that  which  is 
commonplace. 

The  music  Is  of  a  higher  order,  yet 
there  are  few  airs  that  make  an  im- 
mediate Impression.  "Two  Little 
Hearts."   the    "Stork"  ensemble,  the 


*tet.     "Money    Talks,      tne  ~*mgn 
OSes  Bloom  for  Lovers"  and  "Moon. 
>vely  Moon."  mot  with  the  most  favor 
't  night.    The  Instrumentation  Is  dl»- 
oet.  and  an  enlarged  orchestra,  led 
imtrably  by  Mr.  Bendlx,  an  excellent 
uslclan,  an  experienced  conductor  and 
violinist  of  deservodly  high  reputa- 
on.  gave  full  effect  to  the  score. 
The  company  Includes  men  and  women 
hp  would  shine  more  brilliantly,  no 
doubt.  If  they  had  been  encouraged  by 
the  librettists.  Mr.  Duftey,  Duke  Duffey, 
has  a  pleasing  voice  and  sirigs  easily 
and'  effectively,  but  as  an  actor  he  Is 
tiff  and  angular.   Miss  Augarde  has  a 
harming  personality.   She  acted  grace- 
fully an  Inherently  colorless  part.  Miss 
Dika  was  delightful  as  the  Countess 
with,  her  sly  malice,  her  Incisive  reading 
of  the  lines.   She  almost  saved  the  first 
act.  (  Messrs.  Gallagher  and  Shean  awak-  j 
ened  hearty  laughter  by  a  vaudeville 
illalogue  In  the  second  scene  of  the  sec- 
ond act.    This  dialogue  was  wholly  In- 
congruous,  an   Interpolation   that  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  oourse  of  the 
action,  but  It  tickled  the  large  audience. 
Others  In  the  company  labored  faith- 
fully, but  their  labor  was  too  apparent. 
The  evolutions  of  the  attractive  chorus 
were  agreeable  to  the  eye. 

The  production  was  sumptuous.  Scen- 
ery and  costumes  showed  the  liberality 
■'  the  managers. 

Our  valued  correspondent  "Baize" 
asked  a  few  days  ago:  "When  did  the 
Spencer  cease  to  be  worn  by  man?"  He 
also  referred  to  the  shawls  worn  by  Bos- 
tonlkne. 

I  A  dictionary  Informs  us  that  the 
Spencer  is  a  man's  or  woman's  short 
over-Jacket  which  was  invented  by  U)6 

[Karl  of  Spencer,  who  died  In  1845. 


a  ilelTcfttft 


.-h'aiti 


The  Late  Mr.  Gibus. 

Ai  il  so  a  belated  earl  gave  his  name  to 
a,  Jacket  as  another,  one  Cardigan,  to 
a  knitted  woolen  over-walsteoat.  They 
were  more  glorious  than  Charles  Macin. 
tosh,  who  Invented  the  cloth  of  the  pro- 
tecting garment,  "out  not  the  coat  'tself. 
No  on,>  of  these  names,  however,  exerts 
ilia  spell  long  exercised  by  Gibus,  the 
creator   of   the  collapsible,   crush,  ac- 
ordeon,  opera  hat.    We  are  told  that 
he  was  a  hatter.    Wc  like  to  think  of 
iUH  M  a  spare,  tall,  sad-face  person, 
rather  elegant  in  his  dress.  How  was  he 
inspired  to  devise  the  thing  that  now  Is 
voted  unfashionable  in  New  York  and 
Hoston  and  Is  the  "Complete  Stilton' 
in  London?   Did  he  once  sit  on  his  own 
silk  hat  and  thus  provoke  the  laughter 
of  the  rude  and  the  unfeeling,  the  tit- 
ters of  aristocratic  dames?    What  was 
Mis  first  name?    Was  he  fond  of  the 
opera  Or  did  he  secretly  prefer  a  cider 
(  liar?    We  have  before  this  quoted  the 
remark  of  a  sour  Englishman,  one  E. 
Forbes,  who  in  1834  wrote:  "No  man  in  a 
-■I  bus  ever  commanded   public  ano  or 
'Hvate  respect."    Did  Mr.  Gibus  ever 
i  ad  or  hear  this  withering  remark?  Dia 
I  rankle,  or  did  he  only  count  the  sales 
uid  rub  his  hands  and  smile? 


Of  the  log? 

Two  Historic  Shawls. 

"Balse"  thinks  that  men  In  Humon 
gavn  up  wearing  shawls  about  55  years 
»go.  We  saw  a  man  with  a  shawl  In- 
stead of  an  overcoat  about  10  year* 
ago  in  a  theatre  of  this  town.  He  Is 
still  living,  a  well  known  cltljien.  Hs 
occasionally  writes  a  sonnet.  We  hav* 
received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  shawls  Abraham  Lincoln 
wore  one  and  hung  It  on  top  of  the 
door  when  he  camo  in— one  sees  him 
scraping  it  off  his  tall  form. 

Ainiei  boasted  an  "old  mountain 
shawl"  and  described  it  In  a  beautiful 
fragment  In  his  "Journal  Intlme." 

And  one  instinctively  pictures  a  pub- 
licist In  a  shawl:  gray,  worn  square, 
but  not  folded  In  tho  exact  middle;  a 
man  who  minds  everybody's  business 
hut  his  own  Is  bound  to  show  ragged 
edges  In  his  attire.  L.  L. 

Bralntree,  March  1. 


Sandwiches  and  Spencers. 

The  Spencer  was  invented  after  the 
Karl  of  Sandwich  invented  a  form  of 
nourishing  food  which  could  be  eaten 
(  onveniently  when  ho  was  at  the  gam- 
ins table.  John  Montagu,  fourth  earl  of 
Sandwich,    once   spent   24   hours  In  a 
gambling  pit  and  ate  nothing  but  slices 
of  cold  beef  placed  between  slices  of 
toast.j  The  word  itself  came  into  use 
about  176».    It  was  probably  in  1792  that 
Lord  Spencer  made  a  wager  with  Sir 
Edward  Chetwynd  that  he  could  set  a 
fashion  which  would  be  the  rage  within 
six   months,    and    the    form   of  dress 
would  be  without  nieaning  and  unneces- 
sary.    He  then   and   there   called  for 
shears,  cut  off  the  tails  of  his  long  coat, 
put  on  the  garment  as  it  was  and  walked 
the  streets.    It  Is  said  that  he  was  a 
handsome,  dashing  blade.  In  two  weeks 
all  London  was  wearing  the  Spencer;  in 
two  months  all  England,  and  the  gar- 
ment quickly  became  popular  In  Amer- 
ica.    Gillray    caricatured   the    earl  In 
May,   IVW,  as  wearing  a  blue  Spencer 
with  tho  tails  of  a  red  and  brass  but- 
toned coat  showing  beneath.    And  a 
Londoner   was   moved  to  write  these 
verses: 

Two  noble  lords,  whom  If  I  quote 

Some  folks  niliiht  call  nie  ahmor 
The  one  Invented  half  a  coat. 
The  other  half  a  dinner. 

The  plan  wns  good  as  tome  will  «av 

And  sued  t.>  eunnolp  one.  ~ 
Because  In  this  poot  starving  day 
Fen-  can  afford  si  whole  one. 

Fashion  Notes  of  1803. 

The  spencer  was  worn  by  women  in 
America  both  for  walking  and  carriage 
dress.  Levantines,  spotted  silks  ami 
striped  lutestrings  were  favorite  ma. 
terlals.  Mrs.  Alice  Morse  Earle  quotes 
from  a  fashion  note  of  1803-  '-The 
trimming  Is  always  satin.  The  Augus'a 
■pencer  is  one  of  the  prettiest  cl!eM 
spencers.  The  waist  is  finished  wi'li 
tabs  cut  in  the  form  of  leaves,  in  vei. 
tfct  spencers,  black,  purple  and  bottle* 
pieen  arc  favorite  colors.  The  velvet 
•Vjcut  byas.  Perkale  dresses  are  worn 
*:h  these  (December).  Pelisses  called 
tricks,  are  worn  trimmed  with  swan's 
"~n  and  steel." 

hy  "Carricks"?  A  carrlck.  or  oar- 
ik,  was  a  large  ship  of  burden  a 

leon. 

Persian  spencer  was  highly  reeom- 
nded  because  "it  dem  ands  a  correct 
Litness  of  the  robe  with  which  It  \» 


Forgetful  Mr.  Moore. 
Mr.  Thomas  Hacdy  and  other  English 
writers  of  distinction  sent  their  greet- 
ings to  Mr.  Howelis  on  his  76th  birth- 
day. Mr.  George  Moore  missed  a  fine 
opportunity  to  make  amends  for  his  le. 
marks  about  Howells's  novels  in  the 
"Confessions  of  a  Young  Man":  "Girls 
with  white  dresses  and  virginal  looks, 
languid  manners,  mild  witticisms,  here, 
there,  and  everywhere;  a  couple  of 
young  men,  one  a  little  cynical,  the  other 
a  little  overshadowed  by  his  love;  u. 
strong,  bearded  man  of  60  in  the  back- 
ground; In  a  word  a  Tom  Robertson 
comedy  faintly  spiced  with  American. 
Henry  James  went  to  France  and  road 
Turgenleft.  W.  D.  Howelis  stayed  ai 
home  and  read  Henry  James." 

Safety  in  Beer. 

Joy  tc  the  world:  A  prominent  .lis- 
sevtor  in  Boston  declares  that  a  drinker 
of  be>;r.  one  that  lias  regular  beer  hours, 
seldom.  If  ever,  lias  liatdening  of  the 
arterlus. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  Choco- 
late Soldier,"  an  opera  bouffe  in  three 
acts,  book  by  Bernauer  &  Jacobson, 
based  on  George  Bernard  Shaw's  "Arms 
and  the  Man."  English  version  by 
Stanislaus  Stange.  Music  by  Oscar 
Straus.    The  cast: 


^reli»  AI,<*  *>rke 

Masc-ha      P  ..Mildred  Roger, 

lent  Jnanlta  Fletcher 

Lieur.  Bumcrll  Charles  Pnroei  i 

Capt.  MassakrofT   Francis  T  n«vi» 

Cot  Kasimlr  Ponoff         .George  O'Donae  ! 

M.J.  Alexin*  Splridoff  . .  Geo^e  Tataon 

That  best  of  all  modern  opera  bewffe 
is  "The  Chocolate  Soldier,"  now  in  the 
third  year  of  Its  popularity.  Every 
aspiring  young  soprano  and  ambitious 
young  baritone  and  every  nuisance  of  a 
piano  and  hurdy-gurdy  have  tried  to 
kill  "My  Hsro,"  but  here  it  Is  again, 
getting  almost  as  Insistent  applause  as 
it  compelled  in  the  days  of  its  novelty. 
And  the  "Letter  Song,"  and  "Falling  in 
Love,"  and  Tlralala"  and  "Never  Was 
There  Such  a  Lover"— no  matter  how 
they  are  sung,  they  continue  happily  to 
appeal.  The  reason  Is  simple  enough- 
their  music  Is  the  real  thing. 

Then  there  are  the  swaggering  Splri- 
doff, the  carefree  Bumerli,  the  "old 
fool"  Kasimlr,  the  sprightly  Mascha 
the  sentimental  Aurella  and  the  comical 
Massakroff  -  all  genuine  personages, 
with  enough  of  Bernard  Shaw  in  them 
to  make  for  clever  humor  and  enough 
of  Bernauer  and  Jacobson  to  cause  an 
occasional  guffaw.  "The  Chocolate  Sol- 
dier" is  thus  a  happy  combination  of 
i  delightful  music,  laughable  story  and 
ably  drawn  caricature. 

With  the  return  of  the  Whitney  Opera 
Company  come  those  prime  favorites  of 
last  year,  George  Tallman  as  the  hero, 
Mildred  Rogers  as  the  mother  and 
Francis  Boyle  as  Capt.  Massakroff. 
Each  has  made  his  or  her  part  a  per- 
sonal possession.  Tallman  still  sings 
effectively  and  plays  his  really  difficult 
I  part  with  as  much  unction  as  ever. 
The  Bulgarian  captain  of  Francis  Boyle 
as  a  piece  of  caricature  Is  immense. 
Mildred  Rogers's  Aurelia  Is  both  sung 
and  acted  with  intelligence,  voice  and 
skill  generally.  But  where  Is  Fairleigh— 
where  is  the  droll,  Infectious  Bumerli 
of  yesteryear?  The  part  belongs  to  no- 
body else,  for  he  gave  it  a  hundred  and 
one  deft  touches  that  made  it  one  of 
the  pleasantest  memories  of  "The  Choc- 
olate Soldier." 

The  sum  and  substance  of  the  renewed 
Impressions  of  this  production  are  that 
though  the  music  and  the  book  are  as 
good  as  ever,  It  Is  the  right  of  Boston 
to  expect  a  production  thoroughly  ade- 
quate In  every  respect. 


B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Clever  Operetta   Heads   Bill — Many 
Boston  Entertainers. 

"California,"  Jesse  L.i  Lasky's  mam- 
moth production,  never  before  presented 
In  Boston,  tops  this  week's  B.  F.  Keith's 
bill.  "California"  Is  an  operetta,  the 
story  of  which  cleats  with  the  mission 
of  San  Jutm  In  tho  golden  stale  and  o* 
the  American  engineers  who  would  put 
a  railroad  through  the  historic,  grounds. 
The  production  Is  notable  alike  for  Its 
large  cast,  Its  effective  soloists  an.l  It* 
impressive  setting  The  role  of  Califor- 
nia, the  Spanish-Indian  girl,  Is  played 
by  MIsh  Leslie  Leigh,' while  Billy  Tell- 
fair,  the  American  engineer  with  whom 
she  falls  In  love,  Is  taken  by  Harry  L. 
Griffith.  Of  the  songs  presented  one  of 
the  best  was  the  ensemble  "Save  the 
Mission,"  In  which  Miss  Leigh  was 
heard  to  excellent  advantage. 

Bert  Fltzglbbon,  who  originally  hailed 
from  East  Boston,  made  a  big  hit  In  his 
usual  role  of  the  crazy  singer  of  crazy 
songs.  It  used  to  be  tho  Fltzglbbon 
trio,  but  now  Bert  Is  working  by  him- 
self. That  fact,  however,  didn't  seem 
to  disconcert  him  In  the  least.  Fltz- 
glbbon has  a  lot  of  clever  stuff  that  Is 
original  with  him,  but  at  other  times 
there  is  very  much  of  James  J.  Morton 
to  his  act, 

Another  of  the  hits  of  the  bill  was  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Jimmy  Barry  in  their  sketcli 
"Rube,"  one  of  Mr.  Barry's  own  crea- 
tions.  As  Fltzglbbon  Is  an  East  Boston 
boy,    so    Jimmy    Barry   used    to  play 
around  the  back  lots  of  South  Bostor 
during  his  boyhood  days,  little  dreaming 
then  that  fame  and  fortune  awaited  hlir 
upon  the  stage.   Barry  as  Zeke  Wllklns 
the   "Pride  of  Hensfoot,   N.   Y.,"  hai 
;  just  the  sort  of  a  part  that  he  likes  best 
j  while  Mrs.  Barry  plays  Miss  Dazle  Daz- 
j  leman,  the  chorus  girl,  whom  Zeke  de- 
j  termines  to  meet  at  all  hazards, 
j    Minnie  Allen,  a  clever  young  woman 
i  ln  Boston  this  week  for  the  first  time 
presented  a  unique  pianologue  that  wat 
enthusiastically  received  as  were  How- 
ard and  Howard  ln  their  favorite,  "The 
Porter  and  the  Travelling  Man."  Noth- 
ing better  has  ever  been  seen  in  the 
line   of  pirouetting   than   that   of  the 
Roberty  Trio,  recently  arrived  from  the 
Folles  Bergere  in  Paris.    Then  there  Is 
the  Joseph  De  Koe  Troupe,  sensational 
human  Jugglers. 

A.  G.  Cutler,  the  well-known  profes- 
sional billiard  player,  but  booked  on 
the  circuit  as  just  Bert  Cutler,  gave 
an  exhibition  of  many  difficult  masses 
and  time  shots,  the  customary  mirror 
being  used  to  enable  the  audience  to 
follow  the  course  of  the  balls  more 
closely.  Cutler  is  just  another  Boston 
boy  on  this  week's  program,  but  has 
never  before  appeared  locally  in  vaude- 
ville. Reba  and  Inez  Kaufman,  a  nov- 
elty dancing  and  singing  trio  complete 
the  card. 
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WERTHER  IS  REPEATED 

Caruso  to  Sing  In  "Girl  of  the  Golden 
West"  Tonight. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Second  per- 

^T?^06 .,  ln,    Boston    of  Massenet's 
Merther."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

 Mr.  Clement 

 Mr.  Klddex 

 Mr.  Knthier 

....Mr.  Olacvonc 

 Mr.  Letnl 

 Mr.  Reenli 

iftpiii*.." '.""."".v. 

Kaetchen  '. - ■ 

On  Don.rsttoue  "  i " .\ 7.7  "  I V' ^ 


Werther  

Alhert  

bit  Tin  1111  

Schmidt  

Jcuann  

Rrnhlmann  '. 

Charlotte. . 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE 

Enjoyable  Revival  of  a  Success  of 
Former  Days. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE — "The 
Private  Secretary,"  a  farce  in  three 
acts,  by  William  Gillette.  Performed  by 
the  Castle  Square  company. 

The  Rev.  Rohert  Spauldlng  john  CraIg 

Mr.  Benson  Cnttermole   Mr  hS 

Mr.  Douglas,  cattermole  .Mr.  Palmer 

Mr.  Harry  Marsland   Mr  Clirlsflo 

Turner  Marsland.  Esq. .. iX.V. . .  .Mr  Wall  -r 

Mr.  James  Gibson..  V?A,W.  Mr!  Meek 

455": VT» .  .S-  ./.Mr.  Mickey 

El?f;;.;-v; Mlss  Montjtoinerjr 

M ill  |dl,h  Mjrsland  Miss  fliiaen 

illl     Eva  t\  ,,bstcr  Mi.s  Lothron 

J  Miss  ABUford  miss  Colcord 

,  Bpa»lding  Miss  Richmond 

(CARUSO  HERE 

By  PHILIP  HALE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Puccini's 
"Girl  of  the  Golden  West."  Mr.  Mor- 
anzoni  conducted. 

T£*&-*X*111  Mine.  Carmen  Melis 

Dick  Johnson   Mr   r.™«n  ' 

ft*  *«»<*  v.v,«&.  SS5S 

Nick   wr  r,,, 

™  ;.mV.  LanW 

 Mr.  Blanchartl 

£f,rk,en8  Mr.  i.-ornari 

S!„  y:  v  Mr.  Taveechla  ' 

wVii:^ M1,s  Leveron! 

Jose  Castro  Mr,  oislianskv- 

Mr.  Caruso  sang  here  for  the  first 

time   with   the   Boston    Opera  House 

Company  and   took  the   part  of  Mr. 

Johnson  for  the  first  time  In  this  city. 
There  was  a  very  large  audience  at 

this    extra    performance.     Last  week 

"Werther"  was  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston,  and  the  audience  was 
comparatively  small,  although  Mme. 
Gay  and  Mr.  Clement  were  in  the  cast. 

This  is  not  surprising.  It's  the  old 
story:  A  famous  singer,  not  a  new 
opera,  not  an  excellent  ensemble,  draws 
the  crowd  When  Italian  opera  was 
given  in  1847  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
seats  were  sold  at  a  high  premium  for 
the  nights  when  Fortunata  Tedesco 
sang. 

The  Germans  iboast  of  their  ensemble 
yet  whenever  Mr.  Caruso  appears  in 
one  of  their  cities  the  prices  are  raised 
to  an  absurd  height  and  the  opera  house 
is  packed.  Charles  A.  Ellis  was  wise  in 
his  generation.  When  "La  Boheme" 
was  performed  in  Boston  for  the  first 


which  by  mnny  at  the  time  was  <on- 

sldirc-.l  a  strange  and  untuneful  work, 
so  that  they  wondered  why  Mtnc.  Melba 

consented  to  sing  In  It. 

Tho  audience  last  night  evidently  on- 
Joyed  tho  performance,  which  was  In- 
deed an  excellent  one.   It  Is  only  Just  to 
say  that  equally  good  performances  of 
this  melodramn  with  music  have  been 
given  by  the  local  company  last  seanon 
nml  this  seanon.    Mr.  Chiiho  Is  still  n 
box  office  magnet  or  great  power,  and 
fhiB  voice  and  hi*  good  nature  make  htm 
i  a  favorite.    The  voice  Is  still  an  unusual 
lone,  although  In  the  course  of  years  It 
[has  lost  Ih  a  measure  the  golden  qtlolity 
and  the  clarion  brilliance  that  set  Mr. 
Car, iso  apart  from  other  tenors.   No  one 
denies  the  beauty  and  strength  of  this 
voice,  but  as  an  interpreter  of  emotions 
and  as  an  actor  In  either  heroic  or  lyric 
parts  he  is  not  superior  to  other  singers. 
Take  the  part  of  Johnson,  for  example: 
Mr.  Zenatello's  impersonation  Is  more 
varied,  more  picturesque,  more  Imaglna- 
I  tlve,  both  ln  song  and  ln  action, 
j    It  is  also  .true  that  Mr.  Caruso  last 
j  night  was  more  Interested  In  his  part, 
[  more  expressive,  less  Indifferent  than  he 
i  has  been  in  other  roles,  when  a  visitor 
!  in  Boston;  but  he  is  first  of  all  a  singer, 
[and  in   operas  like   "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West,"  dramatic  ability  Is  also 
demanded. 

The  other  singers  were  evidently 
actuated  by  a  desire  to  show  the  visitor 
what  they  could  do.  Minnie  is  now 
jMme.  Melis's  best  part.  In  this  she  Is 
freer  from  mannerisms  than  in  other 
roles.  Mr.  Polese  was  unusually  fortu- 
nate in  his  impersonation  of  the  sheriff. 
Mr.  Blanchart  was  again  a  capital 
Sonora,  alert  and  realistic.  Mr.  Lankow 
made  much  of  the  part  of  Ashby. 
■  Mr.  Cilia's  Nick  could  not  have  been 
better.  Why  do  we  not  hear  him  ln 
other  operas?  Nor  should  the  Castro  of 
Mr.  Olshanksy,  although  the  part  Is  a 
small  one,  be  overlooked.  In  a  word  the 
ensemble  was  one  of  which  any  opera 
house  might  well  be  proud.  The  manage- 
ment of  the,  stage  was  of  the  best,  nor 
should  the  stage  manager  be  blamed 
for  the  sudden  bisection  of  a  tree  In  the 
third  act.  Mr.  Moranzonl  led  with  full 
appreciation  of  the  dramatic  and  poetic 
features  of  the  score. 


VIOLIN  SONATA  RECITAL 

Miss  Durrell  and  Mr.  Pattison  Play 
yti*         in  Steinert  Hall. 

Miss  Josephine  T.  Durrell,  violinist, 
and  Lee  Pattison,  pianist,  gave  a  con- 
cert last  night  in  Steinert  Hall.  The 
program  was  made  up  of  these  sonatas 
for  violin  and  piano:  Purcell's  in  G 
minor,  Corelli's  in  A  major,  Beethoven's 
in  C  minor,  Malichevsky's  op.  1. 

Surely  a  great  variety.  Purcell's  sona- 
ta, extremely  rare' nowadays,  is  unpre- 
tentious—almost childishly  simple.  Con- 
trapuntal throughout,  it  furnishes  an 
interesting  study  from  a  historical  stand- 
point. Corelli's  sonata,  if  slightly  more 
developed  ln  character,  is  not  much 
more  difficult  and  certainly  not  more 
interesting  that  its  predecessor.  Taken 
together,  however,  they  served  as  good 
examples  of  archaic  musical  form. 

In  Beethoven's  sonata  both  the  per- 
formers had  much  better  opportunity, 
particularly  in  the  finale. 

Precision  and  notably  good  enserfible 
:n  the  syncopated  passage  characterized 
this  movement.  Great  development  of 
the  sonata-forn^  shows  in  this  work 
which,  indeed,  is  typical  of  the  highest 
and  best  in  all  musical  form. 

In  Malichevesky's  sonata  the  com- 
poser has  embodied  much  of  the 
now  familar  phraseology  of  so-called 
"modernism"  in  musiA  Characteristic, 
perhaps,  of  the  unrest  of  present  day 
music— seeking  as  it  does  the  most  noyel 
and  bizzare  effects— is  the  radical  de- 
parture from  all  sonata-form.  An 
Adagio,  and  a  theme  with  variations 
(seven  in  all)  constitute  all  the  form 
there  is  In  this  piece.  But  coming  as 
a  climax  to  the  historical  development 
of  the  program  as  a  whole,  it  ably  rep- 
resents its  era. 

One  thought  the  performers  had  little 
leal  opportunity  in  this  program  tc 
fully  display  their  undoubted  abilities. 

Mr.  Pattison's  playing  was  nearly 
enough  faultless  as  to  technique,  and 
showed  unquestioned  interpretative 
ability.  He  has  a  fine  sense  of  the 
proportion  and  equilibrium  necessary  to 
duo-playing,  and  unusual  in  one  ac- 
customed to  much  solo  work. 

Miss  Durrell  shows  great  promise  as 
an  artist.  Her  playing  last  night 
throughout  was  characterized  by  clean 
technique,  and  many  times  by  a  warmth 
of  tone-color. 

A  large  audience  greeted  the  pair  an  1 
heartily  applauded. 

"C.  W.  E."  writes  to  The  HerHd  In 
answer  to  Mr.  N.  H.  Dole's  question 
about  visiting  cards:  "Venice  Stat* 
archives  have  a  visiting  card  of  1560  used 
by 'ai$*tudent  at  Padua.  Jt  is  a  bit  of 
parchment.  It  was  sent  to  Venice  by 
— — "  (here?  "C.  W.  E.'s"  writing  is  il- 
legible—the n.uiie  looks  like  "Contarisi"), 
"who  explains  the  custom  oC  visiting 
aids.  Although  the  suhiect  is  not  Br:r 
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■  ^  Brltannlca  give*  an  article  to 
Bi.-iUn-r  cards." 

■  "C,  W.  K."  also  writes  apropos  of 
■paragraphs  published  come  time  ago  Jn 
■3lis  column:  "Bohemian,  one  not  of 
Iwyveational  soiiet>  i-  ecclesiastical, 
f  Hus>  occasioned  secessions  from  the  Ho- 
Irroi'  church  to  sm-li  an  extent  that  Bo- 
I  he mitin  came  u>  mean  seeeiler  from  or- 
Sthodoxy.  and.  later  on,  any  seceder." 
I  In  other  words,  the  followers  of  .Toltn 
I  llu>:  nvi-c  known  ns  Bohemians.  Fulke, 

ir\  157**.  wrote:  "The  Hohemluns  usea 
it  this  text  u>  prove  the  communion 
I  hi  both  kinds."  It  ts  singular  that 
,  v  <  \  rr  Uo.-s  in  his  "View  of  All 
J  Kelts. ons"    with    tho    amusing  annex. 

I  "Tiie  Lives.  Actions  and  Knds  of  Cer- 
jtai"  Notorious  Hereticks.  With  Their 
t  Eft'itjios  in  Copper  Plates"  (6th  ed.. 
<;irk\;>.  speaking  of  the  Hussites  dividing 
(themselves  into  these  sects,  Pragenses. 
tThaborites  and  Orphans,  does  not  use 
ithe  term  Bohemians. 

»  Annie  Yeamans. 

8    Ann  e   yeamans   Is  dead.    The  news 
,  ti  in-     with   it  delightful  memories  of 
sthe  Harridan  and  Hart  plays  with  their 
^vlvid  pictures  of  a  life  in  New  York 
'that  Is  now  as  extinct  as  that  pictured 
a  "Mose."  with  Chanfrau  as  the  flre- 
ynian.   It  is  doubtful  whether  these  plays 
were  ever  fully  apreciated  out  of  the 
.  ,ty:  they  were  so  Intensely  local.  Mr. 
W.  D.  Howells  discovered  Harrigan,  the 
dramatist,    and    praised    him  beyond 
•asure  after  the  glory  of  Mulligan  was 
a  waning.    In  the  memory  of  those  who 
,i:\v«re  so  fortunate  as  to  see  "The  Multl- 
[ogan  Guards."    "Squatter  Sovereignty," 
I  ""Old    Lavender."     "The  O'ReaganB." 
'"  "MeSorley's  Inflation,"  and  above  all 
j r"'  Cordelia's  Aspirations,"  Mrs.  Yeamans 
R'will  be  associated  with  Harrigan  whose 
'"humor  was  ever  sweet  and  contagious, 
81  whoso   voice    had   a   pathetic   note  in 
3  speech  and  song,  with  Tony  Hart.  Billy 
-*Gray    inimitable  as  the  Rev.  Palestine 

II  Pewter  John  Wild,  Harry  Fisher. 
01  Joseph  Sparks,  and  others.  They  all 
Dsang  the  songs  of  Dave  Braham,  which 
5  were  admirably  suited  to  the  simple 
Inverses  of  Harrigan.    It  was  a  joyous 

company,  incomparable,  unique,  and 
there  was  no  one  like  Mrs'.  Yeamans.  a 
great  comedian  in  a  little  field.  A  wom- 
an of  amazing  vitality,  at  the  age  of 
76,  she  was  seen  here  on  the  stage  last 

r December 
*  Her  maiden  name  was  Griffiths,  and 
^he  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Man.  When 
;he  was  IS  years  old  she  married  Ed- 
ward Yeamans.  a  circus  clown.  In  1826  J 
i  circus,  the  Mount  Pitt  circus  was  in  i 
Broome  street,  New  York,  and  in  the  I 
company    figured     a    Yeamans,  ropoj 
dancer  and  rider,  and  a  Mrs.  Yeamans, : 
Si  singer  and  actress.  Was  Edward  of  this  ] 
^'family?  Annie  Yeamans  herself  in  Aus- 
w  tralia   once    rode   in    the    circus  and 
jumped  through  paper  hoops. 

The  Old  Slander. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
If  the  date  (175S)  given  by  "J.  D.  K." 
ti  this  morning's  Herald  is  correct,  the 
prses  he  quotes  probably  belong  to  the 
c-epartment  of  pure    fiction — like  the 
ordinary  slander  in  which  New  Eng- 
enders   are    accused     of  "burning" 
t'ritches!    The  last  execution  for  witch-' 
raft  in  New  England  took  place  more 
(than   half  a  ceutury  previous  to  the 
tdate  mentioned.        H.  B.  HASTINGS. 
.    Boston,  March  4,  1912.. 
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Ka  of  civilised  society";  but,  ala  <,  I 
never  sot  so  t'a.   as  that 

WILLIAM  I'AKKOTT. 

March  ■;.  mi. 

A  Musical  Centre. 

As  The  World  Wags: 

My  old  friend  Phil  Melody  Ui 
upon  me  unexpectedly  from  N 
and  the  talk  turning  to  music,  ( 
his  opinion  of  Boston's  vaunted  musical 
CUltUra  In  a  way  not  to  bo  gainsaid,  and 
to  which,  be  It  said  to  our  discredit;  I 
could  not  take  exception. 

"Your  town,"  said  he.  "enjoys  the 
privilege  of  calling  Its  own  one  of  the 
finest  orchestras  of  the  world,  the  peer 
probably  of  any.  Twice  each  week  U 
completely  tills  Symphony  Hall,  andwh.cn, 
as  on  Sunday  night,  a  concert  is  an- 
nounced to  benefit  the  deserving  Pension 
Fund,  one  would  think  that  gratitude  tor 
the  privilege  you  weekly  enjoy,  or  local 
pridp  In  your  orchestra  and  its  work, 
would  fill  the  house  to  repletion;  but. 
what,  my  friend,  did  I  find  upon  enter- 
ing? A  balcony  and  gallery  well  filled,  I 
but  great  sections  of  gaping,  empty  j 
seats,  dozens  together,  on  tlio  floor  of  | 
the  hall.  Does  this  speak  well  for  your 
loyalty  to  a  local  organization,  or  tor 
your  alleged  musical  culture?  Oh  llos- 
tqn,  oh  'tua  culpa,  tua  maxima  culpa.'  " 
I  was  dumb,  for  my  friend  but  expressed 
my  own  views.  F.  S- 

Boston,  March  4,  1912. 


Amongst  tow',  peacocks  and  pigeons.  aV. 

fenny  fowl  are  l'.irblddsn.  as  ducks,  geeso, 
sivani,  heron.,  cranes,  coots,  dldappora. 
water-hens,  with  nil  those  teals,  curs,  shel- 
drake, and  prokled  fowls,  that  come  hither 
In  wlnttr  cat  of  Seandia.  MUscovy,  Green- 
land, Frlezlamt.  which  half  the  year  are 
covered  all  over  With  snow,  and  froten  up. 
Though  these  be  fair  In  feathers,  pleasant 
In  taste,  and  hav,  a  good  outside,  like 
hypocrites,  white  In  plumes,  and  soft,  their 
BeBh  is  h»rd,  black,  unwholesome,  danger- 
ous, melancholy  meat;  gr&vant  et  putre- 
faclunt  stomachum,  salth  Isaac,  part  <  de 
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A  Joy  of  Childhood. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  you  have  recently  said  about 
the  Boys'  Own  Book  has  interested  me, 1 
j  though  I  never  owned  the  precious  vol 
I  time.    But  I  had,  and  still  have,  %ts 
limate.  the  Child's  Own  Book.    Do  you 
.  know  it?    Jt  has  given  delight  to  jfct 
,  least  two  generations  in  my  family.  My 
copv.  published  by  C.  S.  Francis  &  U>.- , 
,  New  York    1S60.  is  evidently  a  reprint 
,  of  much  earlier  English  editions  ancl.i* 
illustrated    with    25D    engravings  oy 
-   eminent  artists,"    as    the    title  pas* 
'   states   though  in  these  days    of  Una 
•   illustrations  their  eminence  would 
A  be  suspected.   In  it  may  tie  found  thjpLo 
A  brave  tales  Of  Aladdin.  Blue  Beard,  r.ifl 
[j  Yellow   Dwarf.    Prince    Lee   Boo,  and 
,    Riquet  with  the  Tuft.  Its  contents  were 
i    selected  "by  a  lady  in    reference  (t» 
,    strict  moral  as  well  as  amusing  read- 
I    ing;  and  the  Tales  have  all  their  or^- 
r     Inal      beauty       unimpaired;  muiim- 
I     changed  except  any  vulgar  or  improper 
expression,  unf.t  for  the  juvenile  read- 
er"   So  we  are  assured  in  the  fly-leaf 
advertisement.    It  contains    that     ad- , 
mirable  version  of  Jack  the  Giant  K. MoT. 
beginning  "In  the  reign  of  the  tamo.  S, 
King  Arthur,   there    lived    near  tl.o 
Land  s  End  of  England,  in  the  county 
of  Cornwall,  a  worthy  farmer,  who  had 
an  only  son  named  Jack.  • 
boy  of  a  bold  temper."  etc.    Do  >ou 
Snow  the  author  of  this  version  of  the 
laic"    Was  he  not  an  Englisn  ciei,,>- 
min  of  the  18th  century?   I  notice  also 
in  my  volume  an  advertisement  of  the 
"Story  Without  an  End,  from  the  tfe*"j 
Lman  of  Carove,  by  Sarah  Austin.  With 
Keface  and  Key  to  tho  Emblems,  by 
&PBron  "on  Alcott."  There  Is  also  some- 
Kbing  about  "The  Polite  Present,  o. 
Manual   of  Good  Manners.      A  ^f8>- 
.cket 'companion  that.no  youth  should 


DOUBLE  BILL  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Debussy's 
cantata  "L'Enfant  Prodlgue"  In  operatic 
form.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Lis  .   Mine.  Gay 

4ZR'el .'...'.  Mr.    De  Potter 

Simeon  Mr-  &i<Mez 

This  was  followed  by  Leoncavallo's 
"Pagllacci,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Moran- 
zonl. 

Nedda  Mme.  „DCT?y,,c 

Canio...  Mr-  Zenatello 

Tonlo  Mr.  Scotti 

Silvio   Mr.  Barreau 

Beppe  Mr.  Glacconc 

We  had  hoped  that  "L'Enfant  Prodi- 
gue"  would  be  heard  no  more  in  the 
Boston  Opera  House,  that  it  would 
disappear  from  the  repertoire  as  the 
boy  Xury  was  dropped  overboard  or 
lost  in  "Robinson  Crusoe."  Debussy 
had  no  thought  of  an  operatic  per- 
formance of  his  cantata.  Why  should 
it  not  grow  dusty  on  the  shelf  with 
other  works  that  won  the  prix  de 
Rome?  There  is  a  sweetly  sentimental 
air  for  tenor,  now  often  sung  by  so- 
pranos anxiously  arranging  a  pro- 
gram, an  air  that  might  have  been 
written  by  any  young  admirer  of  Mas- 
senet. There  are  a  few  pleasing  or- 
chestral touches  in  the  more  modern 
Debussyian  manner  added  by  the  com- 
poser when  the  cantata  was  performed 
at  our  English  music  festival.  With 
these  exceptions,  the  cantata  is  as  dull  . 
as  any  work  that  takes  a  prize  in  corn- 
petition  should  be. 

It  matters  not  who  sings  in  it,  Mme. 
Ctaessens  or  Mme.  Gay,  Mr.  Lassalli 
or  Mr.  De.  Potter,  par  nobil  fratrum; 
the  experienced  Mr.  Blanchart  or  Mr. 
Riddez. 

It  is  true  that  last  night  there  were 
pretty  stage  pictures.  The  groupings 
were  artistically  managed;  the  color 
schemes  were  singularly  attractive;  tho 
dancing— if  the  postures,  gestures  and 
evolutions  of  Mme.  Cerruti  and  her 
nymphs  are  to  be  called  by  that  name- 
was  mild  and  agreeable;  but  all  this 
did  not  turn  the  cantata  into  an  opera. 
Nor  was  the  singing  to  be  commended. 
Mme.  Gay  had  little  to  do,  and  the  mu- 
sic did  not  display  the  rich  tones  of 
her  voice.  As  for  Mr.  De  Potter  and 
Mr  Riddez,  they  were  like  unto  a  reed 
shaken  by  the  wind.  Yet  Mr.  De  Potter 
has  naturally  a  good  voice,  one  that 
might  repay  careful  training. 

The  performance  of  "Pagliaocl"  was 
an  interesting  one.  Mr.  Scotti's  Tonio 
has  long  beeh  praised.  His  impersona- 
tion is  skilfully  composed  and  truly 
dramatic.  It  abounds  in  fine  detail  and 
also  has  tile  requisite  brute  force.  Mr. 
Scotti  gave  an  engrossing  reading  of  the 
prologue,  expressing  admirably  tho 
varied  sentiments,  using  speech  as  well 
as  song  w-ith  marked  effect. 

Mr  Zenatello's  Can'o  is  also  well 
known.  His  Impersonation  Is  strongly 
marked,  and  the  forced  l!ght-heart#d- 
ness  of  the  comedian,  the  suspicion  that 
will  not  down,  the  sudden  conviction 


A  Swan  Song. 

But  the  writer  of  this  was  a  melancholy 
man  and  It  was  rumored  darkly  that  he: 
sent  up  his  soul  to  heaven  through  a| 
slip  about  his  neck. 

To  housewives  who  wish  to  please  the 
capricious,  querulous  appetite  of  their 
lords,  we  recommend  curried  swan.  Cur- 
ried peacock,  according  to  report,  Is 
still  more  palatable,  but  it  is  not  every 
flat-dweller  that  keeps  a  peacock  on  the 
roof,  and  then  there  is  the  disconcert- 
ing story  of  the  wealthy  young  Roman 
gentleman  who  died  from  eating  pea- 
cock just  before  his  bath.  Swans,  on 
the  other  hand,  are  accessible.  They 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Fenway.  In  Lon- 
don they  sell  now,  when  no  more  than 
full  cygnets,  at  seven-and-sixpence  each. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  referring  to 
the  late  Lord  Justice  Grantham,  who 
was  a  lover  of  swans  and  had  the  birds 
sent  to  him  on  circuit  and  dressed  by 
his  own  cook  who  accompanied  him, 
published  a  receipt  from  a  16th  century 
cook  book.  The  swan  was  first  skewered 
In  a  sitting  position  for  roasting.  "Make 
a  stiff  bed  of  paste  about  the  thickness 
of  your  thumb,  color  it  green.  Comb  it 
out,  and  it.  will  look  like  a  meadow  full 
of  grass;  take  your  swan,  and  gild  him 
over  with  gold;  then  add  a  kind  of 
lpose,  flying  cloak  of  vermilion  color 
within  and  painted  with  arms  without; 
then  set  the  swan  upon  his  bed;  cover 
some  part  of  him  with  the  cloak,  stick 
about  small  barmers  upon  little  sticks, 
the  banners  painted  with  the  arms  most 
agreeable  to  the  persons  seated  at  table." 


(Por  the      ;  e  of  lettertifradb,  seals,  etc., 

I  changed  the  spelling"  M.  Willy, 
whose  real  name  Is  Henry  Gauthler- 

Vlllars,  wrote:    "My  name  is  too  long. 

Willy  sounds  simpler.  Punsters  can 
make  use  ot  it.  They  can  say  'in  anlma 
Vila'  or  "Willy,'  and  when  a  critic  attacks 
me  ho  can  'vilipend'  or  'wllliquend'  me." 
M.  Malzeroy,  Baron  Toussalnt,  wrote: 
"When  I  published  my  'Souvenirs 
d'Un  SaJnt-Cyrien'  I  could  not  as  an  of- 
ficer sign  my  real  name." 

VVe  saw  yesterday  a  letter  from  a  Mr. 
Birdwhistle  who  lives  In  a  Kentucky 
town.  If  a  novelist  had  invented  the 
name,  would  it  not  have  been  described 
by  a  reviewer  as  utterly  fantastic? 

Mme.  Calve's  name  is  now  Mme.  E. 
de  Rcgner,  according  to  an  elderly  gen- 
tleman who  is  a  walking  "Who's  Who," 
not  to  say  "Who's  Whont."  As  there 
was  some  talk  here  last  week  about,  her 
age,  it  may  be  said  that  she  was  born 
In  1864,  /jlj^i^J.Tlffir^^TT^P 

CORDIAL  ADIEUS 
TO  IRISH  PLAYERS 

Lady  Gregoiy  Tells  Boston  She's 
Glad  Opponents  Used  National 
Vegetable. 


The  Ideal  Audience. 

We  hear  and  read  much    about  the 
ideal  theatre  and  opera  house  and  too 
i  little  about  the  ideal  audience, 
i    In   t/ie   years   when    larks,  roasted 
!  whole,  will  fall  from  the  sky,  an  audi- 
!  ence  will  not  indulge  itself  in  curtain 
'  calls,  with  or  without  the  assistance  of 
I  enthusiastic  managers  and  gentlemanly 
!  ushers.    It  will  not  wish  to  disturb  the 
;  illusion.    It  will  not  be  willing  to  see 
Hamlet,   Aida,    Sherlock    Holmes  and 
Carmen  with  the  curtain  between  them 
and  the  stage,  smirking,  bowing,  scrap- 
ing, or  awkward  in  acknowledgment  of 
ky-ind  favors.    Madama  Butterfly  will 
not    break    her    vigil.     Opera  singers 
with  a  conductor  will  not  grin  at  each 
other  and  shake  hands  as  though  say- 
ing:   "Yes,  we  did  a  good  job.  Even 
the  chumps  out  there  acknowledge  it." 
Nor  will  there  bs  the  foolish  and  In- 
tolerable practice  of  baiting  an  actor 
until  he  is  forced  to  make  a  speech  in 
which  he  either  shows  aggressive  ego- 
ism or  pathetic  slowness  and  dulness  of 
thought. 


the  jealous  rage  and  agony,  and  then 
the  tragic  moment  when  he  sees  all 
things  red— these  were  expressed  with 
the  skill  of  a  well-graced  actor.  Mr. 
Zenatello  sang  with  tonal  wealth  and 
irresistible  power.  After  the  first  act  he 
was  recalled  enthusiastically  again  and 

*  M^me.  Dereyne  took  the  part  of  Nedda 
with  the  appropriate  lightness.  She 
was  waspish  toward  Tonio,  amorous 
with  her  lover,  and  soubrette-like  In 
the  pantomime.  Her  singing  was  less 
effective.  Mr.  Barreau  sang  the  music! 
of  Silvio  much  better  than  it  is  usually 
sung. 


A  Lover  of  Pipes. 

Some  of  us  have  enjoyed  the  novels  of 
Charles  Louis  Philippe,  the  author  of 
"Croqulgnole,"  "Le  Pere  Perdrix"  and 
"Bubu  de  Montparnasse,"  the  last  with 
a.  subject  not  unUke  that  of  Brleux's^ 
'L'Avarles."  Philippe  died  young.  His 
"Lettres  de  Jeunesse,"  written  to  M. 
Henri  Vandeputte,  have  been  published 
and  in  them  are  two  passages  that  will 
appeal  to  smokers  of  pipes. 

"My  well-beloved  friend,  I  am  smok- 
ing a  little  cherrywood  pipe.  It  is  very: 
ugly  and  rudely  made,  but  I  like  It  for 
its  simplicity  and  ugliness,  and  it  recalls] 
to  one  the  sooty  village  blacksmiths) 
with  their  callous  hands.  And  I  like  it 
because  it  Is  good,  like  the  soulsof  these, 
blacksmiths,  and  it  makes  me  think  of 
those  I  love,  you  and  my  own." 

A  few  days  later— it  was  in  1897— he 
wrote:  "The  most  beautiful  moments  of 
my  life  have  been  spent  with  pipes.  I 
have  spoken  to  you  about  my  cherry- 
wood.  I  have  now  another  cherrywood 
pipe,  an  enormous  one;  a  pipe  of  com- 
mon wood  which  is  a.  poor  one.  and  since 
this  morning,  a  pipe  with  a  meerschaum 
bowl  and  wooden  stem,  which  is  so  good 
that  I  seem  to  be  smoking  Belgian  to- 
bacco. It  is  an  exquisite  thing  to  muse, 
j  as  I  hold  it  in  my  hand  where  the  shape 
i  of  it  moulds  itself.  Each  puff  of  smoke 
is  as  a  thought  that  is  born.  This  pipe 
makes  me  serious,  responsible  as  though 
I  were  the  father  of  a  family  and  I  love 
it  as  dearly  as  though  it  were  a  little 
wife.  My  great  despair  is  that  I  cannot 
hold  it  in  my  arms  through  the  night." 

Pseudonyms. 

How  do  men  and  women  choose  their 
pseudonyms?  "Gyp,"  the  Comtesse 
Martel  de  Janvllle,  wrote  to  an  inquir- 
ing French  newspaper.  "Jip  is  the 
name  of  a  dog  in  'David  Copperfteld' 
and  also  the  name  of  an  electioneering 
agent  in  the  play  'Uncle  Sam'  by  Sar- 
dou.     That  fs  where  I  took  the  name. 


SAIL     FOR     IRELAND  TO-DAY 


(Special  Dispatch  to  The  Morning  Telegraph.) 

BOSTON",  Mass.,  March  5. 

llie  police  officers  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  this  afternoon  were  not  needed, 
although  the  Irish  Players  were  there 
for  the  final  performance  of  their  first 
American  tour.  Had  there  been  a 
demonstration,  as  it  was  thought  there 
might  be,  there  were  plenty  of  officers 
in  the  theatro  to  have  taken  care  of  it: 
but  instead  only  the  warmest  approval 
was  exhibited  by  the  largest  audience 
the  theatre  has  ever  accommodated. 

The  performance  began  shortly  after 
1.30  and  four  plays  were  given — "Rising 
of  the  Moon."  "Spreading  the  News." 
"Riders  to  the  Sea"  and  "The  Work- 
house Ward.*' 

After  the  first  play  had  been  given 
I.adv  Gregory  responded  to  a  call  and 
talked  for  a  few  minutes  about  her  ex- 
periences. "A  man  said  to  me  after  one 
of  the  demonstrations  in  Now  York,-' 
said  Lady  Gregory,  "he  hoped  we  would 
understand  that  the  American  people 
were  not  responsible  for  the  disturbances. 
And  I  guess  he  was  right.  It  was  just 
a  family  row."  . 

"You  know  they  chose  the  national 
vegetable  to  throw  at  ns.  Mr.  Kerri- 
gan found  consolation  in  that  fact  when 
he  was  hit  in  the  eye  by  a  potato. 

"It  was  inverted  Irish  sympathy;  yon 
know  it  is  an  axiom  with  ns  that  it  is 
better  to  tight  than  to  be  lonesome.  1 
assure  you  we  haven't  been  lonesome, 
but  we  shall  be  when  we  are  on  the 
ocean  to-morrow,  when  we  get  away 
from  the  friends  we  have  made  over 
here." 

There  were  many  theatrical  people  at 
the  performance,  such  well  known  play- 
ers as  William  Farnnra.  Dustiu  Far- 
ntnn.  W.  .7.  Ferguson  and  Robert  (Jain 
being  sufficiently  interested  to  stand 
through  the  three  hours. 


Tvt-cA,    S  fty* 


Augustus,  a  great  ™an  and  a  great  exam 
pie  fn  many  things,  thoug b  not 
blame,  he  used  to  wear  none  o*»'1f  ar5" !e'his 
but  such  as  were  spun  and  wrought  Dy  nw 
wife  bW  sister,  his  daughter  and  n'eces.  tor 
K  is  written  or  him.  thus  he  who  was  Lord 
Of  all  wearied  a  few  women,  hut  they  ««rc 
near  of  kin,  'tnou'tlls"^^rePa  grt.at 

.^on?'-  rol^Xr^  Sn* 'cart 

family  labor.  

Carricks  In  Ireland. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Permit  a  dally  reader  of  your  column 
who  has  worn  spencers  to  make  a  hum- 
ble suggestion  as  to  the  derivation  or 
rather^rigin,  of  the  term  "carnck 
applied  to  other  garments.  Born  ana 
"Seated  in  Ireland,  I  recall  m  mj 
^uthful  days  the  style  of  overcoat  worn 
by  the  peasantry  and  also  the  nTdlitarj , 
as  being  a  long,  rather  closely  fitted 
garment:  generally  with  a  shoulder  cape 

I  have  no  doubt  this  style  was  adapted 
to  the  fashions  of  the  day,  and  as  the 
name  "Carrick"  was  used  as  a  predxto 
several  towns  in  Ireland,  such  as  Car- 
rlckfergus  Carrick-on-Shannon,  Carnck- 
macross,  etc.,  It  Is  quite  probable  the 
name  was  used  to  denote  a  sort  of  storm 
coat  wh'ch  even  at  the  present  da  e 
would  not  be  amiss.  I  am  not  versed  In 
tVe  Gaelic  language,  so  will  say  no  more. 

Boston,  March  5.  ■ 
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,  curious  fact  t: 


warfare,  a  galleon.    In  scottana  m»  ] 

hp  of  shlntle  or  hookey  Is  called  car-  • 
'.,   and   the  name  la  flven  to  tho 
iden  ball  driven  by  cluba  or  hockey 
ks.   We  read  of  "pelisses  called  car- 
ets."   Now,  a  pelisse  was  first  of  all 
„  long  mantle  or  cloak  lined  with  fur,  ■ 
■nd  later  a  long  mantle  of  silk,  velvet,  | 
doth  or  other  material  worn  by  women. 
5  reached  to  the  ankles  and  had  arm- 
holes  or  sleeves. 
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Spencers  In  Boston. 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

In  answer  to  a  question  In  Mr.  Hale's 
"As  the  World  Wags,"  "When  did  the 
ape-K-er  cease  to  be  worn  by  man?"  may 
I  any  that  In  a  paper  entitled  "An  Epi- 
tome of  Colonnade  Row,"  read  before 
the  Bostonlan  and  other  societies  a  year 
ago  I  stated  that  the  late  Mr.  Frederick 
Bnullee,  brother  of  Mr.  James  Bowdoln 
Bradlee,  wae  the  last  Boston  gentleman 
to  wear  a  "spencer,"  the  history  of 
which  has  been  given  In  your  columns. 

The  Messrs.  Bradlee  were  well  known 
cltlaene.  Mr.  James  Bradlee  lived  on 
the  corner  of  Beacon  and  Joy  streets 
in  the  house  now  occupied  by  Little, 
'Brown  &  Co.  Although  I  cannot  give 
the  date  of  their  deaths,  several  of 
their  children  are  still  with  us. 

S.  ARTHUR  BENT. 
S4  Commonwealth  avenue,  March  5. 

Mackintosh  and  Variants. 
!  As  the  World  Wags: 
!    For  a  number  of  weeks  I  have  wished 

i  to  ask  you  for  your  authority  regarding 
jilio  correct  spelling  of  the  name  of  the 
u.iterproof  cloth  inventor,  but  felt  the 
I  matter  was  too  personal,  and  therefore 
Jit  would  be  unfair  to  Impose  upon  your 
I  time.  After  today's  issue,  however,  I 
I  feel  Justified  in  asking,  and  there  is  the 
added  desire  to  gratify  that  yearning  of 
human  nature  on  the  part  of  those  who 
feel  they  do  not  know  too  much,  to 
prove  an  occasional  gentle  "nod"  by  one 
whose  knowledge  and  wisdom  they 
most  highly  esteem.  Some  weeks  ago 
you  gave  the  London  Chronicle  version 
of  the  "lost  macintosh'-  Joke.  After  a 
(ielightful  remark  about  the  Chronicle, 
!  you  added:  "And  the  Chronicle  spells 
mackintosh  without  a  'k.'  The  variant 
•macintosh'  Is  allowed  by  dictionaries, 
and  thus  the  inventor  Is  slighted,  for  it 
was  Charles  Mackintosh  who  invented 
and  pa  tented  in  1823  the  waterproof  ma- 
named  after  hhn."  Today  you 
"They  were  more  glorious  than 
Charles  Macintosh,  who  Invented  the 
cloth  of  the  protecting  garment,  but  not 
the  coat  itself."  Long  ago  I  got  the 
belief  that  the  correct  spelling  was  Mac- 
intosh, and  my  only  encyclopedia  (a 
small,  unauthoritative  one)  gives  that. 
Doubtless  the  "variant"  of  today's  is- 
sue Is  due  to  the  mechanical  end  of  the 
paper,  and  therefore  the  "nod"  is  not  a 
"nod,"  but  I  crave  to  know  which 
spelling  is  really  the  correot  one. 

Incidentally,  I  wonder  whether  any 
American  name  has  been  misspelled 
more  ways  than  has  mine.  Without 
ntlng  the  common,  natural  "varl- 
have  "Mackentoche,"'  "Mack- 
"Mackinstosh,"— the  latter  on 
otherwise  perfect.  Yesterday 
-Yfachintoch."  But  of  all  ever 
I  think  "MkKintosh"  struck 
me  as  the  oddest.  And  a  curious  fact  is 
that  I  have  never  seen  the  word,  when 
u«ed  as  the  name  of  a  garment,  spelled 
otherwise  than  "mackintosh,"  so  that, 
In  view  of  Its  present  very  common  use, 
it  seems  strange  that  like  spelling  of 
my  name  is  the  exception  Instead  of  the 
rule.  I  would  like  to  offer  a  prize  for 
the  person  with  true  American  name 
who  can  give  the  greatest  number  of 
genuine  misspellings  of  name. 

JOHN  W.  MACKINTOSH. 
Sharon,  March  6. 
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The  new  English  Dictionary  spells  the 
name  of  the  inventor  "Charles  Macin- 
tosh"' without  the  "k,"  but  the  pre- 
ferred spelling  of  the  waterproof  cloak 
is  with  a  "k."  Some  other  dictionaries 
spell  the  name  of  the  inventor  with  a 
"k."  All  the  dictionaries  permit  the 
form  "macintosh"  for  the  garment. 

MARY  GARDEN 
SINGS  THAIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

!  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Massenet's 
"Thais."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Thais  Miss  Garden 

Crobyle  Mis*  Fleher 

Myriale   Misr  Swam 

Albtne   Mmc.  Claessens 

f,a  rliarmeuee   M'.Ss  Sootney 

Ath:inr.el   SIt.  Renaud 

filclas   Mr.  De  Potter 

Salem  on   Mr.  Lankow 

1SL  fierviieur   Mr.  Barreau 

The  appearance  of  Miss  Mary  Garden 
■aid  Mr.  Renaud  in  Massenet's  opera 
ilraw  a  very  large  and  brilliant  audience. 
$1*  the  music  of  "Weriher"  shows  the 
inter   side   "f    -Massenet's   nature,  so 


(piano  and  for  tho  eyes  rather  than  the 
(ears  of  tho  Parisian  public,  The  mualo 
In  operottallke,  and  ut  times  n  noisy 
Jingle,  or  It  Is  sentiments!  with  a  dash 
Of  pseudo-mysticism.  Thais,  the  court* 
I  san,  has  no  sensuous  strains. 

Alhanael  Is  any  operatic  baritone  with 
a  grand  nlr.  The  music  worthy  of  re- 
Ispcctful  consideration  is  only  of  a  few 
pages— that  whtch  accompanies  the  vis- 
ion of  ThalB  miming  In  the  theatre; 
that  which  is  heard  behind  the  scenes 
during  tho  nocturnal  revel,  music  that 
'suggests  the  Orient;  the  apostrophe  to 
[the  llltle  statue  of  Kros,  and  certain 
pages  of  the  third  act.  The  celebrated 
•Meditation,"  which  is  supposed  to  ex- 
press the  conversion  of  'the  coarte- 
siin,  reminds  one  of  Thackeray's  insular 
remark— there  is  nothing  funnier  than  a 
Frenchman  praying. 

,  But  Miss  Garden  and  Mr.  Renaud 
make  the  opera  not  only  tolerable  and 
to  be  endured,  but  also  engrossing.  Miss 
Garden  never  pretended  to  bo  a  mistress 
of  "bel  canto."  Mr.  Renaud  Is  a  great 
artist  with  tho  remains  of  a  voice.'  As 
far  as  singing  in  the  good  old  fashioned 
meaning  of  the  word  Is  concerned,  the 
honors  were  borne  away  last  night  by 
Miss  Fisher,  Miss  Swartz  and  Mr. 
Lankow.  Tho  duet  of  Crobyle  and 
Myrtale  In  the  square  In  Alexandria 
was  one  of  the  features  of  the  perform- 
ance, and  they  sang  delightfully  in  the 
conversational  quartet  before  the  house 
of  Nicias.  Mr.  Lankow' s  rich  and 
sonorous  voice  gave  dignity  to  the 
music  of  Palemon. 

And  what  should  be  said  of  Miss 
Garden's  Thais  at  this  late  day?  She 
disappointed  many  in  the  scene  of  the 
vision  by  not  revealing  in  the  amphi- 
theatre the  glory  of  her  bodily  perfec- 
tion. Last  evening  there  was  really  no 
reason  why  Athanael  should  have  been 
disturbed  in  sleep  or  eager  to  save  a 
perishing  soul.  The  exhibition  might 
have  been  given  at  a  church  fair  in 
any  town  hall  of  New  England.  Ii\ 
truth  this  scene  was  awkwardly  man- 
aged '  but  for  this  Miss  Garden  was  not 
responsible.  Later  in  tiie  opera  1  she 
igave  no  cause  for  disappointment. 

Her  impersonation  of  the  "grande 
amourouse"  was  a  striking  one.  She  sup- 
plied by  her  dramatic  art— and  this  art 
is  pecuiiar  to  herself,  for  it  defies  canons 
and  precedents— what  the  music  lacks. 
Her  sensuousness  was  never  vulgar.  It 
was  the  sensuousness  that  the  philoso- 
phers in  Alexandria  approved.  There 
was  a  glorification  of  the  flesh,  in  the 
sense  of  Swinburne's  line:  "noble  and 
nude  and  antique."  She  was  the  Driest- 
ess  of. Aphrodite  and  Eros.  She  herself 
was  one  of  the  city's  gracious  deities. 
Had  she  thrown  off  the  last  remaining, 
garment  when  she  stood  radiant  on  the 
steps  of  Niclas's  dwelling,  there  would 
have  been  no  shock  to  the  sensibilities, 
jio  thought  of  sliamo. 

Her  superb  entrance,  her  sudden  start 
Set  the  sight  of  the  monk,  her  appeal  to 
his  senses,  were  only  a  prelude  to  the 
scene  of  temptation  with  the  final  cry, 
"1  am  thine,"  followed  by  revulsion  and 
ierror.  And  as  the  greater  the  sinner, 
the  more  humble  and  deep  the  repent- 
ance, so  were  the  later  scenes  of  equal 
and  touching  dramatic  force. 

It  is  not  necessary  lo  dwell  upon  her 
curious  pronunciation  of  French,  or  the 
characteristics  of  her  vocal  art,  or,  if 
you  prefer,  the  lack  of  art.  The  voice 
itself  was  fuller  and  freer  than  when 
she  was  last  here,  and  she  often  colored 
tone  with  irresistible  effect. 
,  Mr.  Renaud's  Athanael  is  a  remark- 
able impersonation.  Nothing  could  be 
finer  than  the  display  of  fanaticism  In 
the  opening  scenes;  the  quiet,  but  com-, 
pelling  dignity  in  his  conversation  with 
Nicias's  servant;  the  unexaggerated,  but 
evident,  struggle  between  the  flesh  and 
the  spirit  In  the  scenes  with  Thais;  the 
exaltation  when  he  had  won  her  soul 
for  heaven,  and  then  the  gradual  awak- 
ening of  the  senses,  the  final  despair, 
the  horrid  thought  that  she  might  have 
lived  in  sin  and  been  his.  This  monk- 
was  raised  by  Mr.  Renaud  from  a  crea- 
ture of  the  librettist  to  the  tragic  hero 
$f  M.  Anatole  France's  ironical  ro- 
mance. 

Mr.  De  Potter  took  the  part  of  Mr. 
Clement     who    was    indisposed.  %  The       k  had  been  grateful 
stage  settings,  the  costumes,  the  anima-  ]    It  is  true  that    h*  ■ 
tion  of  the  crowd,  the  dance  of  Miss  mpnts  lin„Rliai     TL  '  „wo  , 

ail  contributed  to  the  success  nf 1  ments  ai"e  unusual.    They  are  In  the 
Gain,  all  contiiDutett  to  uie  success  or ,  naturo  of  concert  piece3  tor  orchestra 

with  violin.  The  first  Is  rhapsodic, 
grimly  emotional,  elemental  in  its  stub- 
born fierceness.  It  is  granitic  music, 
and  what  beauty  there  is  In  it  is  the 
beauty  that  may  be  associated  with  a 
desolate  moor  and  a  threatening  sky, 
while  the  rebellious  sun  sinks  slowly 
behind  a  bank  of  clouds.  The  second 
movement  is  of  lofty,  sustained  and 
sombre  eloquence.  The  Finale,  with  the 
coda  by  Pietro  Ploridia,  is  of  less  value, 
but  its  aggressive  and  defiant  rhythm 
is  more  to  the  taste  of  the  people  than 

jWeingartner's  New  Composition  |*reen£e  £eatures  of  the  preoed,n*  — 

!  Miss  Powell,  as  before,  overcame  the 
technical  difficulties  with  consummate 
ease,  and  played  with  the  conviction 
and  the  authority  that  have  ranked  her 
high  in  the  list  of  violinists. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Weber,  over- 
ture to  "Der  Freischuetz" ;  Strauss, 
Symphonla  Domestica;  Beethoven,  Con- 
certo in  E  flat  major,  No.  6,  for  piano  ' 


terestlng  and  effective.  He  nun  written 
sensibly  About  the  Symphony  nlncc 
Beethoven  and  shrewdly  about  the  art 

of  conducting.    We  hove  yet  to  hear 

al|y  orchestral  work  or  chamber  mimic 
by  nlm  that  shows  conspicuous  melodic 
Invention  „r  marked  skill  In  thematic 
development  and  Instrumental  coloring 
A  Symphony  and  a  Symphonic  poem 
have  been  played  at  these  concerts. 
They  were  the  respectable  fruit  of  hon- 
est labor.  This  new  Symphony  was  pro- 
duced In  .  Vienna  a  year  ago  last  No- 
vember. It  was  played  In  New  York 
by  the  Philharmonic  Society  at  the  end 
of  December,  1911. 

It  might  be  described  as  a  preten- 
tious  composition,    pretentious   in  the 
true  sense  of  the  word,  not  as  it  Is  used, 
a    synonymn    of    "sumptuous,"  "gor^ 
geous,"  in  the  vocabulary  of  the  modern 
press   agent,    It  Is  laid   out  at  great 
length  and  consumes  an  hour  of  valu- 
able lime  In  the  playing.    It  is  scored 
for  all  sorts  of  instruments,  though  we 
miss  the  concertina  which  appeals  to 
the   Ingenious   Mr.   Joseph  Holbrooke, 
nor  Is  the  ocarina  family  represented. 
Nothing,  however,  Is  gained  by  the  use 
of  the  extra  Instruments.    The  organ 
swells  the  volume  of  sound  in  the  third 
movement,  and,  as  is  always  the  case 
when  an  audience  hears  an  organ  with 
an  orchestra,   applause  yesterday  fol- ! 
lowed  the  climax,  although  the  move- 
ment was  not  at  an  end. '  With  all  this 
apparatus,  Mr.   Welngartner  does  not 
succeed  in  procuring  new  effects,  nor 
are  his  combinations  unusual  In  color. 
The  instrumentation  is  conventional.  At 
times,  as  in  the  variations  of  the  finale, 
it  seems  experimental  and  is  ineffective. 
I  There  are  times  when  it  is  paltry,  fee- 
|  ble,  as  when  the  waltz  movement  is 
[played  by  the  flute  with  accompaniment 
[  of    celesta    and    harp.     There    was  a 
Frenchman  by  the  name  6f  Auber  who 
with  the  ordinary  orchestra  of  his  time 
I  scored  more  brilliantly  and  with  a  finer 
sense  of  proportion  and  color  In  the 
[overtures  to  his   operas.    There  Is  a 
j  Frenchman  named   Saint-Saens  whose 
[scores  look  thin  to  the  eye  and  ravish 
the   ear.    It   is  not   the   number  and 
variety  of  instruments   employed  that  i 
give  a  work  distinction;  it  is  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  ordinary  orchestra  is 
used.   And  it  may  here  be  said  that  in 
the  majority  of  pages  of  this  symphony 
the  extra  instruments  could  be  dropped 
out  without  making  any  material  dif- 
ference. 

There  is  a  decided  lack  of  melodic  ln^ 
vention  in  this  symphony.  The  influence 
of  many  composers  is  recognized.  There 
are  few  musical  thoughts  worthy  of  at- 
tention. In  the  first  movement  the  open- 
ing theme  promises  something,  but  the 
development  of  this  motive  and  of  the 
broad  chromatic  theme,  and  of  frag- 
ments of  the  two,  is  laborious  and 
wearisome.  There  Is  little  variety  in  the 
successive  treatments.  There  is  endless 
repetition.  The  sedond  movement,  which 
may  be  called  a  scherzo,  is  cheaply  con- 
structed. Its  chief  theme  is  common, 
not  piquant.  The  trio  section  is  no  bet- 
ter. The  third  movement,'  an  Adagio,  is 
the  best  of  the  four.  There  are  moments 
of  genuine  beauty,  of  true  nobility  of 
thought,  but  they  are  few.  I  have  al- 
ready spoken  of  the  variations  in  the 
Finale.  They  are  now  halting,  now 
pedantfc.  There  are  thundering  hints  at 
the  waltz  to  come;  for  the  conclusion  is 
in  waltz  form,  a  form  dear  to  the  Vien- 
nese, and  at  that  time  Mr.  Welngartner 
was  director  of  the  Vienna  Court  Opera 
and  also  of  the  Philharmonic  concerts. 
.The  waltz  Anally  comes.  It  recalls  the 
apology  of  the  old  Grecian  for  having 
such  an  elaborate  funeral  when  the 
dead  child  was  so  small.  A  waltz  by 
any  one  of  the  leading  Viennese  oper- 
etta composers  would  be  much  more  to 
the  purpose. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Miss  Powell  to 
play  Beethoven's  violin  concerto  at  this 
concert.  Enthusiasts  over  the  music  of 
Sibelius  wrote  to  her,  urging  her  to  play 
the  concerto  of  the  Finnish  composer, 
which  she  introduced  in  Boston  about 
five  years  ago,  when  she  played  with 
the  Symphony  orchestra.  She  heeded 
the  request,  although  she,  liking  the 
concerto,  must  have  known  that  she 
would  have  won  more  applause  if  her 
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the  performance 

This  'afternoon  "Germania,"  by  Fran- 
chetti,  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  The  chief  singers  will 
be  Mmes.  Melis,  Amsden  and  Fisher  and 
Messrs.  Zenatello,  Amato,  Blanchart  and 
Mardones.    Mr.  Conti  will  conduct. 

The  opera  tonight  will  be  "Faust,"' 
with  Mmes.  Dereyne,  Swartz,  Lever- 
oni  and  Messrs.  Jadlowsker,  Rothler, 
Olshansky  and  Barreau.  Mr.  Strony  will 
conduct. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  ISth  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  Miss  Maud 
Powell  was  the  solo  violinist.  The 
program  was  as  follows: 

I  Symphony  No.  3  in  E  major  Welngartner  I  and  orchestra.     Wllhelm  Bachaus  will' 

Concerto  in  D  minor  for  violin  Sibelius  be  the  pianist. 

pverture  to  "The  Sold  Bride"  Sinetana  I 

Mr.    Welngartner   is   a  distinguished 


l."t  ua  today  alt  on  the  fence  and  see 
tho  ahow  of  the  world  go  by.    Ti .ere  , 

lecturers  In  this  ■how",  they  nre  fur- 
nished with  pointers  and  megaphones. 
Lot  us  record  the  Important  newa  that 
loo  often  escapes  the  attention  of  edi- 
torial wrltera  and  other  moulders  of 
public  opinion. 


Not  Dead  In  Boston. 

The  London  Chronicle  keep*  Inslstlnw 
that  the  silk  hat  Is  dead  In  Amerlcn. 
[What  does  It  mean  by  this?  The>  "top. 
[per"  was  never  worn  by  American  busi- 
ness-men as  constantly  as  by  City  mm 
In  London.  There  was  a  time  when 
lawyers  thought  It  a  necessary  part  of 
their  uniform.  But  the  "sllker"  In 
America  Is  seen  at  the  opera;  it  Is  worn 
solemnly  at  weddings  and  funerals;  it  la 
sported  on  Sunday.  Surely  It  Is  not  dead 
In  America.  We  do  not  wear  it  In  church 
as  was  onco  the  habit  in  England— in 
Cornwall  until  about  60  years  ago.  Will- 
iam III.,  like  a  good  Dutchman,  put  his 
hat  on  during  the  sermon.  The  Chron- 
icle reminds  us  that  a  year  or  two  ago 
members  of  the  municipal  council  of 
Courteull,  France,  attempted  to  make 
the  wearing  of  the  plug  hat  illegal,  on 
the  ground  that  the  sight  humiliates 
those  who  cannot  afford  to  have  a  chim- 
ney-pot; that  the  hat  itself  Is  not  beau- 
tiful, not  necessary;  that  It  is  worn 
chiefly  by  loathsome  aristocrats  who 
grind  the  face  of  the  sweating  poor.  A 
line  of  f.5  was  the  proposed  penalty,  but 
the  measure  was  rejected. 


Two  Distinguished  Artists. 

Two  eminent  artists  have  been  talk- 
ing about  women's  dress.  M.  Rodin,  re- 
turning from  Rome,  mourns  the  fact 
that  the  Roman  women,  beautiful,  well 
developed,  with  "harmonious  gestures," 
wish  to  dress  In  the  Paris  fashions, 
which  are  made  "only  for  the  graceful 
and  lively  Parisian."  The  Roman  girl 
is  beautiful,  and  therefore  has  no  need 
to  be  graceful.  The  other  artist,  Mr. 
Redfern,  says  that  the  hobble  skirt,  "a 
temporary  aberration,"  is  doomed.  The 
coming  fashion  will  "unite  the  spirit  of 
Greek  drapery  with  the  elegance  and 
distinction  of  the  robes  of  the  Second 
Empire."  There  will  be  no  rigid  lines; 
harsh  materials  will  be  replaced  by  soft, 
clinging  stuffs.    Speed  the  day! 


The  Red  Planet  Mars. 

The  laurels  of  Mr.  Percival  Lowell 
will  not  let  M.  Perrier  sleep.  M.  Per- 
rier  Is  of  the  French  Natural  History 
Museum  and  talks  about  the  Inhabitants 
of  Mars  as  though  he  made  week  end 
visits  to  the  planet.  He  describes  them 
as  blue  eyed,  long  nosed— It  was  Napier 
who  said,  "Give  me  a  man  with  plenty 
of  nose"— heavy  eared,  with  huge  heads 
and  bulky  chests,  with  spindle  legs  and 

arms  and  an  immaterial  waist.  They 
are  kind  hearted,  and  are  acquainted 
"with  the  noblest  delights  of  the  Intel- 
lect and  the  most  suave  emotions  of 
the  soul."     But  M.  Perrier  still  leave* 
us  athlrst  for  information.    Was  there 
a  canal  ring  in  Mars,  like  the  one  ex- 
posed in  New  York  by  Mr.  Tilden  and 
his  y%oung.  men?   What  are  the  amuse- 
ments in  Mars?    Do  they  have  subsi- 
dized opera?   And  their  "heavy  ears"— 
|  are  they  fastened  neatly  to  the  head 
■■  or  are  they  of  the  wlng-wang  deserip- 
!  tion? 


News  from  Court. 

Edward  VII..  a  stern  moralist,  had  a 
rooted  objection  to  reversing  in  the 
waltz.  Once,  when  a  foreign  attache, 
not  knowing  the  royal  prejudice,  re- 
versed gaily  with  his  partner  at  a  state 
ball  In  Buckingham  Palace,  he  was  or- 
dered not  to  repeat  the  act.  George  V. 
is  more  liberal  and  now  reversing  is 
coming  into  fashion.  We  are  informed 
by  persons  who  are  well  informed  in 
all  these  matters— we  decline  to  say 
whether  they  are  members  of  legations, 
caterers  or  florists— that  regulations  as 
to  dancing  at  the  Berlin  court  balls  are 
much  more  strict.  Only  the  deux-temps 
waltz  is  permitted. 


Miscellaneous  Information. 

Thei  legal  wage  of  the  Journeyman 
shaver  and  halrcutter  in  Melbourne  has 
been  fixed  at  £3  a  week  from  the  begin- 
ning of  this  year.  The  wage  before 
that  was  £2  5s.  The  proprietors  of  the 
shops  proposed  to  raise  the  price  of 
a  haircut  to  "a  shilling  and  of  a  shave 
to  a  sixpence. 

It  is_  said  that  the  earliest  use  of  the 
word  ^'strike,"  in  the  sense  of  stopping 
work,  occurs  in  the  London  Chronicle 
of  September,  1765,  In  connection  with  a 
coal  strike.  "The  publication  reports  a 
great  suspension  of  labor  in  the  North- 
umberland coalfields,  and  the  collie;  a 
are  stated  to  have  'struck  out'  lor  a 
higher  bounty  before  entering  into  their 
usual  yearly  "bond."  " 

At  stated  intervals  descriptions  of  ec- 
centric persons  are  published  In  the 
newspapers.  These  enliveners  of  the 
street  are  not  confined  to  Paris  and 
London.  '  Years  ago  Cicero  in  his  essay 
on  old  age,  which  "lacks  banquets,  and 
piled  up  boards,  and  fast  coming  gob-' 
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Jen'ness"  nn'i  ,.h'l?l'oro  ''^  ''  om  drunk- 
Iness  '    ,  ,    i  InalKesllo»  «nil  sleepless- 
I known  in'  M.  v  "\  "'L1"""    no  had 
IPiii,,.  n  in       *oll'n:     There  was  old 
\l?„         "  "US'  8on  of  Marcus,  the  first 
bv  V;  ,lMCftntl"fl^i  «>»•  O.r.rmgenlans 
youi'i-'-t  >i    h       °r       *  Wne"  1  #*S  a 
Ihlm  as  h«  w         ^'op*1  to  look  upon 
l»u-m.>-   «  >h         marching  home  after 
a  hiV",    ,     ,?r?'1  to  "Kht  him  and 
iln  iv.  ii    t        before  hJm-    That  wns 
f?,,."  *  '''"humor,  and  the  great  repu- 

Erttv  ,r-,n    •'»*">•    Justified  the 

it,-  R  ,he  8'n*ul»<-lty  of  the  prac- 
lulft  r°!  ':  « suited  x  precedent." 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OFERA  HOUSE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Germania." 
lyric  drama  In  four  acts;  libretto  by 
Luigi  ll'1  .i:  music  l>y  Alberto  Franch- 
etti.  Mr.  Conti  conducted. 

^?ewp  Mr.  Z.-natello 

™Prms  Mr.  Ainato 

CTIsoroco  Mr.  r.laaciiart 

M»Pt,v  •  Mr.  M:\rdonos 

{*«lo>  Mr.  SIUI 

Luetxow  Mr.  Pulcini 

Jl,*"1*""  Mr.  Cilia 

y>'',,,r  Mr.  Diaz 

Pvtfr*  Mr  Kaplick 

Capo  di  Tollrla  Mr.  Tavrcrbla 

Pnliilotl..  Mr.  Letol 

Klike  \ttav.  Melli 

La  festal  Mts9  Amsdeu 

Janf  Miss  Fisher 

Armuth  Miss  I>ven>ul 

Jnblnl  Miss  D'Ollse 

Hclwiir  Miss  De-Courey 

The  libretto  up  to  the  fourth  act  or 
fcpllogUe  Is  theatrically  effective.  The 
story  is  interesting  and  clearly  told. 
There  is  plenty  of  varied  action.  The 
dominating  theme  is  patriotism,  a  theme 
that  should  appeal  to  an  audience  In 
any  land;  and  in  the  libretto  the  love 
of  country  and  the  desire  to  o'ercome 
the  invader  reconcile  Loewe  and 
Worms,  about  to  fight  a  duel  to  the 
death,  and  cause  the  spectator  to  for- 
get the  treachery  of  Worms,  who  had 
st  dueed  Ricke.  the  betrothed  of  I^oewe. 
Historical  characters  are  introduced  and 
they  have  an  air  of  verisimilitude.  The 
dramatist  has  skilfully  contrived  His 
hn  curtains. 
I    The  first  is  particularly  noteworthy. 

■  After  the  entrance  of  Loewe  with  new 

■  adherents  to  the  cause;  after  the  lusty 

■  chorus  of  "Lietzow's  Wild  Chase"  to 
H  Weber's    music,    come    the    arrest  of 

Palm,  his  farewell,  touching  in  its  sim- 
rMplicity,  and  the  sight  of  the  little  Jane 
I  watching  him  as  he  is  led  away.  The 
climax  of  the  third  act  is  impressive, 
with  the  Queen  receiving  the  homage  of 
the  secret  and  sworn  band;  with  Loewe 
and  Worms,  now  friends  in  the  death 
to  come,  exulting  and  the  foremost.  The 
fourth  act  is  inconsequential  and  tire- 
some. Loewe  is  longer  than  King  Charles 
the  Second  in  dying.  The  only  thing  of 
interest  in  this  act  is  the  scene  of  the 
battlefield  with  corpses,  and  this  is 
interesting  chiefly  through  the  manage- 
ment of  lights. 

As  the  opera  was  produced  yesterday 
afternoon,  "Germania"  as  a  spectacle 
is  most  attractive.  The  stage  settings 
compel  and  hold  the  attention;  the  old 
mill  with  the  cottage  opposite;  the  for- 
ester's hut  in  the  Black  Forest  witii  the 
chorus  of  peasant  girls  and  the  thunder 
squall;  the  vaulted  and  spacious  under- 
ground chamber  with  the  masked 
patriots,  and  then  the  battlefield  of 
Lelpsic.  The  costumes  are  more  than 
ordinarily  picturesque— although  lime. 
Melis  wears  an  incongruous  costume  in 
..  the  second  act.  The  dramatic  business 
In  the  first  and  third  acts  is  stirring 
by  reasons  of  the  management  of  groups 
and  the  varied  expression  of  interests 
and  sentiments.  For  three  acts  the  in- 
terest was  almost  constantly  main- 
tained. 

If  only  some  other  Italian  had  written  | 
the  music! 

Franchetti  is  sometimes  reproached  for 
ids  wealth.  He  is  rich  in  this  world's 
goods.  He  is  poor  in  musical  invention. 
Thus  there  is  another  instance  of  the 
divine  average.  Thus  is  there  enforce- 
ment of  the  law  of  compensation." 

What  one  of  us  a  block  away  from  the  : 
opera  house  yesterday  afternoon  remem-  | 
I  bered  one  melodic  phrase,  one  harmonic 
['progression,  one  combination  of  orehes- 
[-.  tral  instruments,  one  salient  or  poignant 
Bpuslcal  effect?  The  story   is  fresh  in 
'.the   mini-    of    i:»    Ml.    The   scenes  are 
ifcyen  now  before  us.    The  chief  actors 
are  as  real  as  the  tenants  in  the  flat 
below.    Only   the    music    made   no  im- 
pression.   Stay:    There  was  that  appal- 
ling orchestral  din  in  the  prelude  to  the 
last   act;    a    din    that    poor  Franciietti 
fondly  thought  w„s  a  master  stroke  of 
realism. 

No  one  doubts  the  sincerity  of  poor 
Franchetti.  born  in  a  family  of  bankers. 
He  has  studied  seriously  in  serious  Ger- 
many. He-  has  composed  a  symphony, 
a  rare  thing  for  an  Italian.  He  has 
written  several  operas.  "Germania'' 
shows  labor.  Franchetti  is  not  afraid 
i  to  work. 

f.  lt  a  composer  could  only  buy  melodic 
rinvention,   originality  of  thought,  the 
I  expression  of  emotional  Intensity,  the 
lability  to  depict  character  in  tones,  or  ! 
Mtk  be  dramatic  in  music  for  a  voice  or  I 
•  for  a   surging   crowd,    or   for   the  or-  i 
fenestra.    Seldom  is  heard  In  any  opera 

of  large  pretensions  such  colorless,  in-  ' 
'  effective  music.    How  refreshing  yes-  | 

■  terday   was    the     sound    of    the    old  I 


s    Kjermama    Is  Performed 

First  Time  in  Boston  at  Opera  Mot 


airs  introduced:  "Gaudeamus  Igltur," 
"Luetzow's  Wild  Chase,"  etc. 

The  performance  was  In  all  impor- 
tant respects  an  excellent  one.  Fran- 
chetti would  have  had  little  cause  to 
complain.  Mr.  Zenatello  acted  the  part 
with  fine  discrimination,  abstaining 
from  sentimentalism  in  the  early  epi- 
sodes, not  giving  way/  to  exaggeration 
In  the  scene  of  abandonment  and  the 
heroic  scenes  that  followed.  And  as  he 
sang,  the  music  had  for  the  moment 
piausible  warmth:  it  almost  had  a  cer- 
tain eloquence.  Mr.  Amato,  admirable 
artist,  gave  a  carefully  composed  im- 
personation of  Worms  and  indicated 
subtly  the  complexity  of  his  character. 
Would  that  there  had  been  music  wor- 
thy of  his  beautiful  voice  and  vocal 
art!  One  of  the  chief  features  of  the 
performance  was  the  excellent  charac- 
terization of  Crisogono  by  Mr.  Blan- 
chnrt.  Here  was  portraiture  in  the 
Flemish  manner. 

What  a  wealth  of  detail  and  all  of  it 
natural,  necessary,  as  though  it  had 
been  expected!  The  success  of  the  first 
act  was  largely  due  to  his  histrionic 
skill.  Mr.  Silli  will  not  soon  be  forgot- 
ten as  Palm,  nor  Mr.  Mardones  as 
Stapps,  the -pastor.  And  In  like  manner 
those  who  took  the  lesser  parts,  as  Mr. 
Tavecchia,  for  Instance,  gave  true  char- 
acter to  them  and  created  an  atmos- 
phere and  an  illusion  that  were  wholly 
and  sadly  missed  in  the  music. 

Mme.  Melis  was  evidently  an  Italian, 
masquerading  as  a  German  girl.  She 
has  not  yet  grown  into  the  part.  Cer- 


more  than  necessary  dependence  upon 
liis  evil  mentor.  Especially  was  this 
noticeable  in  the  garden  scene.  .  Hisi 
voice  is  sweet  and  strong,  but  his  high; 
notes  last  night  seemed  forced. 

Miss  Dereyne  was  admirable  in  lie: 
aeting.  her  scenes  at  the  death  of 
Valentine  and  in  the  'prison  carrying 
mych  of  the  dramatic.  Her  singing! 
won  applause.  Mr.  Rothier's  Mephls- 
topheles  is  perhaps  his  best  role,  and' 
his  acting  ami  singing  were  of  high 
order.  He  was  stirring  in  his  serenade 
in  the  third  act. 

Mr.  Barreau's  delightful  voice  shonej 
to  advantage  in  the  role  of  Valentine,] 
and  his  death  scene  won  him  deserved; 
applause. 


tain  mannerisms,  which  of  late  have  af 
fected  her  art^  were  not  so  noticeable 
yesterday.  She  sang  forcibly,  at  times 
shrilly,  the  characterless  music.  Miss 
Fisher  distinguished  herself  again  by 
a  realistic  performance  of  a  little  girl, 
realistic,  yet  with  the  requisite  touch  of 
poetryr  Her  parting  with  Palm  could 
not  be  bettered.  Miss  Leveronl  gave 
some  importance  to  the  part  of  Armute. 
All,  in  fact,  contributed  their  share. 

The  audience  warmly  welcomed  the 
new.  work.  The  applause  was  especially 
hearty  after  the  third  act.  Was  it  for 
the  play,  the  music,  or  the  performance? 
Probably  for.  the  play  and  the  perform- 
ance. For  In  no  Instance  does  Fran-" 
chetti  emphasize  or  even  strongly  sug- 
gest emotion  by  any  of  his  music  for  a 
solo  voice,  nor  is  he  fortunate  In  writ- 
ing for  a  chorus  in  action.  In  the  latter 
respect  Giordano  Is  his  superior — witness 
his  treatment  of  the  Convention  scene  in 
"Andrea  Chenier." 


GOUNOD'S  "FAUST"  GIVEN 


Enjoyable  Performance  at  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Gounod's  j 
"Faust."    Mr.  Strony  conducted. 

Faust   {  Mr.  Jadlowker 

Mcphlstophele*  ..../»y<V.  Mr.  Rothler 

Valentin-   ■JLV.Yt  Mr.  Barreau] 

Wagner   IV...  l  Mr.  OUtaansky, 

Marguerite  ...........  Fcly  Dereyne! 

atebel   Mnac.  De  Corner 

Sartha   Mlsg  T.,evcrordl 

At  the  evening  performance  of  "Faust," 
Mr.  Jadlowker  made  his  first  appearance 
in  Boston  this  season,  while  Miss  Dereyne 
was  seen  for  the  first  time  as  Mar- 
guerite. Mr.  Judlowker's  Faust  is  a  de- 
!  cldedly  love-sick  specimen  with  gather) 


NINTH  OPERA  LECTURE 

Prof.   Marshall  Talks  of  Works  of 
Modern   Italian  Composers. 

More  than  ,400  enthusiastic  students 
of  the-  opera  attended  the  ninth  meet- 
ing of  the  Boston  University  opera; 
course,  in  Jacob  Sleeper  Hall,  yester-j 
day  afternoon.  Prof.  John  P.  Marshall 
I  of  the  musical  department  of  the  uni- 
I  verslty  lectured  upon  the  modern  Ital- 
j  ian  operas.  He  'was  assisted  by  mem- 
1  bers  of  the  Boston  Opera  Company. 

The  progj-anj  was  as  follows:    SiciU- 1 
I  ano  from  "Cavalleria  Rusticana,"  Mas-I 
|  cagni,  Mr.  Ramella;  prologue  to  "Pag- 
|  liacei,"   Leoncavallo,   Mr.   Polese;  Kidi 
l  from   "Pagliacci,"   Mr.   Gaudcnzi;  aria| 
|  from   third   act  of   "Manon  Leseaut.M 
Puccini,    Mr.    Gaudenzi;    Vissi  d'Arte 
I  from  "Tosca."   Puccini.   Miss  Scotney;] 
Rudolph's  narrative.   Mimi's  talc,  duet 
from  "La  Boheme,"  Puccini,  Miss  Scot- 
ney, Mr.  Ramella. 

CONTRALTO  IS  SOLOIST 
WITH  ZOELLNER  QUARTET  j 

Marion   May     Sings  at  Concert  in 
Steinert  Hall. 

The  Zoellner  quartet,  assisted  by  Ma- 
rion May,  contralto,  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  yesterday  afternoon  in 
Steinert  Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: AJ  J 
Fasch.  sonata  a4;  Bembere.  I. a  Mort 
de  Jeanne  d'Arc"  (Miss  May  :  Slndh.g. 
Serenade  op.  32:  songs;  Halle  HerbBt, 
MacDowell,  the  Sea;  Be.mberg  Tis  snow- 
ing- Beethoven,  quartet  op.   i4  :no.  iy. 

The  opening  quartet  styled  "Sonata' 
is  a  good  example  of  early  contrapuntal 
style  While  scarcely  worth  the  dis- 
interring, per  se,  it  became  quite  worth 
while  by  virtue  of  the  interpretation  by 
these  artists.  The  three  voice  effect  of 
the  second  movement  and  the  delicate 
last    movement    were    especially  wen 

PlMiss'May's  singing  of  "Death,  Let  Me 
In<"  was  dramatic.  The  song  is  w-ell 
suited  to  her  voice,  particularly  the 
tower  register.  Miss  May  was  happy J» 
her  rendering  of  "Sea-Song"  and  Tis 

Sh*  violin  duet  of  Binding  was  easily 
the  feature  of  the  afternoon.  Miss 
Antoinette  and  Mr.  Amandus  Zoellner 
nlaved  as  though  animated  by  a  com- 
rnon  impulse.    Did  they  trill  either  In 


unison  or  duet,  they  trilled  with  abso- 
lute surety  in  tone  and  tempd.  Even 
in  the  vibrato  the  pulsations  were 
identical.  This  "Serenade"  was  played 
In  a  frankly  romantic  style,  with  many 
high  lights  and  deep  shadows.  The 
performance  of  the  second  movement 
(unaccompanied)  was  a  revelation  In 
two-part  playing,  The  piano  accom- 
paniment, by  M.  Joseph  Zoellner,  Jr. 
(who  is  also  the  cellist  of  the  quartet), 
was  properly  unobtrusive,  yet  afforded 
excellent  support. 

Beethoven's  quartet  abounded  In  an- 
tiphonal  figures  and  delicate  nuances— 
in  the  development  of  which  latter  the 
Zoellners  excel. 

This  remarkable '  quartet  presents  a 
strong  ensemble  and  a  unity  of  artistic 
purpose  rarely  found.  It  plays  as 
though  for  the  pure  delight  of  playing— 
and  it  is  this  which  makes  their  inter- 
pretations truly  excellent.  Incidentally 
this  quartet  is  unique  in  tWs  respect: 
It  is  composed  of  father,  daughter  and 
"two  sons.  This  was  their  second  ap- 
pearance in  America.  The  first  was  in 
New  York  on  March  6. 


The  Pall  Ma'!  Gazette,  began  its  review 
of  Sir  A.  W.  Pir.ero's  new  play,  "  ine 
•Mind-the-Painf  Gfrl,"  produced  in  Lon- 
don, Feb.  17,  as  follows:     '  M  -I 
"The  pleasant  fact  stands  that,  in  spi-e| 
of  its  treatment  by  a  section  of  the  audi- 
ence at  the  Puke  of  York's  Theatre  on 
Saturday    night,    which  distinguished', 
itself  bv  tho  most  contemptible  exhibi- 
tion of  ignorance-  and  bad  manners  seen 
in  a  London  theatre  for  some  years,  bir  | 
Arthur  Pinero  has  written  a  p.ay  in 
everv  respect  worthy  of  his  reputation. 
His  'touch  has  recovered  its  oU  decision. 
His  constructive  work  is  as  fine  as  eyr, 
but  freer,  for  in  the  third  act  he ;  gives 
us  a  scene  which  many  critics  will  can 
"an  'anti-climax'  to  one  of  vivid  power 
that  has  preceded  it,  and  this  very  anti-j 
<-limax'    humanizes   an  1    broadens,  .ne. 
work.       '   "   His  characterization  is  as 
sharp  as  eve;  ,  his*  dialogue  as  mordant, 
and  here  and  there  are  glimpses  of  .he 
kindlier  side  of  human  nature,  wli'.>'ii, 
after  all,  constitutes  the  vital  breath  of 
all  art."  :;HH 


«The 

'Mind-the- 


This  play,  as  read- 
ers of  The  Herald 
doubtless  know,  is  a 

-     Paint'-Girl"  study    of  musical 

comedy  actresses,  their  friends,  admir- 
ers, lovers.  The  heroine  is  Lily  Parra- 
dell  of  the  Pandora  Theatre,  who  has 
become  famous  by,  singing  "Mind  the 
Faint."  Capt.  Nicholas  Jeyes  has 
thrown  over  his  profession  to  be  near 
V.cr.  She  declines  his  offer  of  an  "es- 
tablishment." and  finally  agrees  to 
marry  another  adorer.  Viscount  Farn- 
combe,  heir  to  an  earldom. 

The  tinal  scene  shows  nor  <m  ner 
mother's  Knee  bemoaning  the  ia|t  that 
the  manager  was  losing  all  UK  oesi 
girls.  „      .   ,     0  , 

(ESjUy:  And  poor  r.ir'ene.  Muy.ce. 
Door  Carh  e.o-: 

P  Mrs.   ll.  .hr.    Poor  Carleto 

Lily:  I.-  -  lesing  <-vop  -J  ^.^JT Saldl 
■girl*  Ovvei.r.:.  |ue-  Qn 

Trev...  ■    Shaft  o — an..  '"- 


•Inn 


Extract 
from  tin- 
Great  Scene 


Th«   great   scene  i 

dramatically  Is  tliul 
of  th,c  third  act,  in  , 
which    Furncomlif,  [ 


cr  a  btrt I  lay  dance  in  honor  Of  Lily, 
s  her  borne,  proposes  to  hor  anil  la 
fused.  rJeyes  enters.  Disguised  a  I 
waiter,  he  has  been  spying  on  thejn 
■Wildly  Jdalo.if,  he  taunts  her.  More  Is 
Lily's  answer: 

You  e»d!  You  enoaU:  Ymi  Idler!  Yon 
waiter!  Pvc  stood  It  Ioiik  onouRh.  Till.-  i« 
the  last  straw!  I've  done  with  you!  I'm 
•leW  to  deaih  of  you!  How  I've  tolerated 
you  all  this.!  years  Is  a  mystetl*  to  mt! 
After  this1,  net  out  of  my  slstu  and  never 
show  yoarsrlf  to  mo  again!  T  • 

J  eyes  (grasping  her  wrist  fiercely): 
Lily— ! 

Lily  (wrenching  herself  free):  What! 
(Tx>slng  control  over  herself  uttorly.  1  You'll 
spy  on  mo.  will  vou,  you  shabliy  loafer! 
You'll  peep  afniu  -while  I'm  eating  my 
suppeY  and  count  the  dances  I  chooae  to ! 
Hive  that  boy  over  th'.e.  will  you!  And 
then  you'll  break  -in  to  my  houso  and  in 
ult  ray  friends  bciilnd   their  backs 


"  of  generosity 

:r  Z  as 

*  Rood  and  bod 

theatre*  have, 
other  walk  of 

H  appears  that  at  the  second  perform- 
iioe  t|,e  audience  was  l.i  :•)•..  ,lru]  ..iithu- 

as  c.       •  c  .  ^   ?^Ur 

'he  Tnc  dally  Chronicle  oV* 

Pcfb.   :n  puMfnhed  this 
editorial  indole,  entitle  i 
"The  Itight  to  HlM."T  < 
"To  hiss  and  'hoo'  a  play  In  the! 
course  of  Its  first  presentation  Is  akin  to 
interrupting  someone  in  the  middle  of 
guroeht.   in  both  eases  It  la  fallmg 
ood  manners  not  to  hear 
out.    In  the  case,  of  a 
of   course,    this  point 
011  tier  a  p.ood  deal 
worse,   it  j»  the  performers,  who  suf- 


rteous 

llrclv 


\ 


Mints,  just  as 
just  as  tins 


ight 
lo  Hiss 


away  from 
the  oilier  side 
play  i  here  Is, 
which   makes  lit 


insinuate  foul  things  ag'jin.st  my  poor  old 
mother — you  dalnnel  coward!— Slid  against 
:tie  ^pointing  lo  Fortieom|je>  and  Ji'm! 
Why.  you're  not  lit  t"  M:iek  his  boots,  anil 
you  nevor  were>—  never  —  you  —  jHm — >  ou 
?cum! 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

gives  th.s  eocplaruutor. 
of  t^c  booing.  "The 


Loud 


in 


Approval  conclusion  is  Irresisti- 
ble that  the  audience  included  a  number 
of  nien  ajid  women  who  arc  devoted  to 
musical  comedy,  and  who  were  offended 
at  seelnte  Its  'stars'  and  its  general  'at- 
inosphoi-o'  traduced.  The  whole  play  had 
irritated  these  chivalrous  souls:.  And,  in- 
deed. It  is  a  tragi-  picture  from  begin-: 
Ding  to  end.  The  birthday  dance  in  the 
theatre,  for  instance,  with  its  pretty, 
brainless  actresses,  begging  for  motor 
cars  from  their  Jew  admirers,  or  checks 
lor  OstPnd  holidays  from  young  German  • 
barons,  and  fondling  the  manager  of  the  j 
theatre,  n  gentleman  seemingly  <if  a  trout  | 
i  s  much  ciiitnre  as  a  eat,  nnd  its  empt&J 


r.uea  men— is  as  grim  a  picture  of  'life' 
as  we  hive  seen,  and  more  than  enough 
to  core  any  refined  young  man  of  the 
glamour  of  the  footlights'.  Surely,  how- 
ever, (hose  who  resented  it  should  have 
reserved  their  'booing'  for  the  author  at 
the  end  of  the  evening,  and  not  have 

u  ti  themselves  as  brainless  and  111- !!  villc,  Paris, 


fer  to  the  greatest  extent  by  any  show 
and  I1  of  resentment  against  what  is  the  au- 
thor's fault,  if  blame  there  be  at  all. 
Then,  again,  those  who  give  vent  to 
their  feelings  are  disturbing  others.  Let 
an  audience  by  all  means  express  its 
opinion  of  a  play,  but  In  Justice  to  all 
let  that  be  done  at  the  end  of  the  per- 
formance. English  playgoers  make,  on 
the  whole,  model  audiences.  They  have 
resisted  the  introduction  of  the  conti- 
nental 'claque,'  and  it  is  only  In  keep- 
ing with  the  general  English  spirit  of 
fairness  that  actor  and  author  should, 
be  alldwcd  an  uninterrupted  opportun- 
ity. If  a  play  is  bad,  the  public  can 
[quickly  and  quietly  kill  it,  but /that  the 
display  of  disapprobation  should  have 
been  directed  against  a  powerful  work 
by  such  an  established  dramatist  as  Sir 
Arthur  Plnero  is  unpardonable.  It 
would  be  regrettable  if  there  were 
witnessed  a  revival  of  stormy  'first 
nights.'  We  have  been  free  from  them 
Tor  a  long  time  now,  and  it  will  be  well 
if  the  condemnation  expressed  of  Sat- 
urday night's  outburst  has  the  result  of 
persuading  audiences,  or  sections  of  au- 
diences, that  it  will  be  much  better  for 
&>1,  and  quite  as  effective,  if  they  keep 
their  protests  till  the  curtain  has  fallen 
—or  until  they  are  in  the  streets." 


Bel  Ami 
.   on  the 
Stage 


F%rdlnand  Noziere's 
adaptation  of  Maupas- 
sant's "Bel  Ami"  has  been 
produoed  at  the  Vaude- 
The  story  has  been  trans- 


1  as  the  types  on  the  stage  by  'boo-  j,  ferred  from  the  early  eighties  to  1912. 
mg  the  actors  and  actresses."''*  ™ 


A  I  ong- 
Drawn  Out 
Sneer 


Mr.  Walkley  of  the 
London   Times  wrote 
about  the  play  in  a 
S  n  e  e  r  ingly  flippant 
manner.    Me  said  that  he  had  not  been 
honored   by    the  acquaintance   of  any 
•i'andora  girl   had  never  found  his  way 
to  Catani's  bar,  and  was  unhappily  not 
'i  a  position  to  test  the  verisimilitude  of 
>ne  characters.    Sir  Arthur  mav  paint 
lie  picture  truly;  "but  we  do  not  really 
know,  nor  do  we  really  care."  The  sub- 
ject is  "not  intrinsically  interesting  is 
essentially  unimportant,  unfruitful,  emp-  i 
ty.     And  pictures  of  Bohemlanism  al- 
ways   mean    sohtimentalteation.      "No  I 
doubt    the   Pandora   ladies   have  good; 
hearts;    make  dutiful  daughters,  loyal' 
comrades  and  excellent  wives. 


The  correspondent  of  the  London  Times 
says  that  much  of  Maupassant  13  sacri- 
ficed; trie  play  is  a  melodrama,  pure  and  | 
simple.  .  The  Duroy  of  the  play  is  no  j 
scheming  adventurer,  but  a  dashing  fel-  | 
low  "who  finds  the  admiration  of  women 
an  easy  road  to  promotion  and  then.  I 
mute  and  uncomplaining,  wonders  why  ' 
the  old  love  cannot  realize  that  he  must 
discard  her  for  the  new." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  correspondent] 
says  that  the  play  is  an  adroit  piece  of 
stagecraft.    "Nor  had  those  who  cried 
'Sacrilege!'  any  warrant  for  their  pro- 
tests." 

The  Daily  Telegraph's  correspondent 
says  that  5E,  Noziere  has  done  his  work 
intelligently.  "The  play  is  almost  as 
cruel  to  see  as  the  book  is  to  read.  Only 
once  or  twice  does  it  sink  into  sentimen- 


Why  not^ 

But  when  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  insists  udoii  talit>'-  which  was  the  the  vice  abhorred 

this  goodness  of  heart— we  had  almost  and  m6st  shunned  hy  Maupassant.  The; 

said,  wallows  in  it— you  feel  that  the  ol  t  Bel  Am1  of  the  stase  ls  alrn0Et  as  sood  l 

subject  Is  once  mpre  being  oversentimen-  i  aB  tne  Bel  Ami  of  the  book;  tIlat  fs  to ' 
talized."    Then  the  heroine's  marriage 


with  the  lording  is  justified  on  "eugenics 
•principles.  "  'Creat  Scott!'  "  says  one  of 
the  boys.  "It's  my  belief  that  the  Pan- 
dora girls'll  be  the  salvation  of  the  aris- 
tocracy in  this  country  In  the  long  rurU 
Keen  wltted  young  women,  full  of  the 
joy  of  life,  with  strong  frames,  beautiful 
hair,  and  line  eyes,  and  healthy  pink 
gums  and  big  white  teeth.'  This  theory 
of  course.  Is  not  new;  it  has  been  pro- 
pounded not  only  about  Pandora  girls 
but  about  American  heiresses.  Its  under- 
lying assumption  that  there  is  a  dearth  of 
healthy  womanhood  in  the  English  aris- 
tocracy, is  flagrant  nonsense.  This  we 
make  bold  to  say  without  pretending  to 
any  special  knowledge  of  gums  and 
teeth,  which  we  must  leave  to  the  den- 
tists." 

j  The  Daily  Telegraph  found  that  while 
the  play  has  one  act  of  great  power  and 
the  whole  play  is  brilliant,  Judged  by  Sir 
'Arthur's  own   high  standard    it  lacks 

cohesion,  unity,  force.  '  ^ 

And  here  Is  a  verse  of  the  song  that 
made  Lily  famous. 
Mind  the  paint!    Mind  the  paint' 
A  S'r'not  n''>sailiitilnner  JU"  becau,e  8l»«'s 

But  my  heart  shall  hold  you  dearer  

You  may  come  a  little  nearer  

•ll^only  mind  the  paint,  mind  the 


say,  the  most  complete  blackguard  any 
writer  ever  described.   Becky  Sharp  and 
Lord  Steyne  are  mild  by  comparison, 
though  I  believe  Thackeray,  if  he  had 
dared,   would   have   found   an  artist's 
pleasure  in  painting  a  Bel  Ami.   *  •  • 
The  adaptor  has  unnecessarily  brought 
the  story  up  to  date-and  the  characters 
talk  pointedly  about  telephones,  aviation  \ 
and  'unified  Socialism.'    It  would  have  ; 
been  better  to  play  'Bel  Ami'  in  accord-  j 
auce  with  the  customs  and  the  dresses  I 
of  Its  day,  nearly  30  years  ago." 


paint 


Sir  Arthur 
Views  It 


Sir  Arthur  said  to 
London  reporters  that 
the  actors  the  first 
All  Coolly  night  were  conscious 
of  a  hostile  spirit  and  were  demoralized 
so  that  the  performance  was  inadequate. 
'  "I  must  leave  the  play  to  speak  for 
Itself.  I  write  objectively  and  my  char- 
acters furnish  every  point  of  view  lt! 
appears  incomprehensible  that  any  ac 
cusation  can  be  brought  against  me  of 
a  desire  to  attack  the  musical  comedy 
st.i-  on  the  whole,  inasmuch  as  I  have 
In  the  character  rof    Lily  Parradelf 


Sir  Charles 
Stanford's 


A  new  sym- 
phony. No.  7, 
I)    minor,  by 

New  Symphony  sir  Charles 

Stanford,  was  produced  in  London  by 
the  Philharmonic  Society  Feb.  22.  It  is 
in  three  movements,  it  lastB  only  about 
25  minutes?  there  are  no  "extraneous" 
instruments.  It  is  described  as  not 
deep  but  joyous,  pellucidly  clear  and 
fluent.  The  first  movement,  an  allegro, 
is  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  open- 
ing movement  of  Mozart's  G  minor, 
with  a  flowing  theme  above  an  accom- 
paniment of -Strings.  The  second  is  a 
combination  01"  minuet  and  scherzo.  The 
trio  is  built  on  a  variation  of  the  minuet 
theme.  The  last  movement  is  a  set  of 
variations  on  a  melody. 

London  Times:  "While'  it  is  quite  evi- 
dent that  Sir  Charles  Stanford  has  in 
this   symphony .  set  a  conscious  limit  j 
upon  his  means,  the  work  cannot  be  | 
passed  by  as  ah  academic  essay  In  an  I 
old  style.   He  has  said  what  he  wanted  ' 
to  say  and  produced  a  beautiful  result,  j 
and  while  there  Is  nothing  new  In  its  ! 
technic  there  ls  nothing  stale  or  second- 
hand in  its  feeling.   It  rings  perfectly  j 
true." 

Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "The  quality  of  the 
invention  lags  a  good  ileal  behind  the 
technical  .excellence    en    fie    score  of! 
|  originality.    Yet,  though  it  may  seem 


Us  I 


moods  are  pleasing  rather  than  emo- 

Itlonal." 

The  Dally  Telegraph"  says  that  music 

|  lovers  will  bo  thnnkrtil  for  the  tunes. 

•"Also  they  will  be  grateful  for  the  stud- 
led  simplicity— which  for  once  'comes  off' 
—of  the  whole  work,  for  the  quite  ad- 
mirable 'color,'  or  rather  tlntB,  of  the  or- 
chestra, and  no  less  for  the  extreme  cun- 

|  nlng  of  the,  musicianship,  which  Is  never 

I  obtrusive." 


Our  valued  contributor. 
"An  Old  West  Ender," 
fared  badly  In  last  Mon- 
day's Herald  through  an 


"Aii  Old 
West 
Ender 

unfortunate  accident. 

The  first  paragraph  of  his  letter, 
a'Hpw.  the  Mistake  Occurred,"  was  pub- 
lished, also  the  paragraph  entitled  "A 
^Scot's  Tribute  to  Boston,"  "but  not  In 
,cI6so  connection,  and  the  following  para- 
graphs, which  we  now  take  pleasure  In 
printing,  were  omitted: 


Editor  of  The  Herald: 
An  Over-  Apropos  of  the  grave  j 

.     1    ,         mistake  in  somebody's  j 
looked         article    on  Woodrow 
Old  Song  Wilson     of  crediting 
"Bob  up  Serenely"  to  "H.  M.  S.  Pina- 
fore," which  song  has  a  close  connec- 
tion, or  association,  In,  my  own  mind, 
with  "Take  a  Header,  Down  You  Go!" 
some  collector  of  poetic  gems  recently 
asked  for  the  lovely  one  beginning:  "It 
,was  only  a  glass  of  cider,  made  on  my 
father's  farm,"  and  was  soberly  told 
that   it  might,  be  found  in  that  drear 
and  dreadful  drama,  "Ten  Nights  in  a 
Bar  Room."    This  reminds  me  that  1 
was  sorry  not  to  see  "Dandy  Jim  of 
Caroline"  listed  among  the  old  songs 
to  be  sung  at  "Keith's"  the  past  week. 
I  can  recall  a  verse  or  two,  as  follows: 
I  drest  myself  from  top  to  toe,         |  f  ltjl 
An'  down  to  Dinah  I  did  go. 
With  pantaloons  strapt  down  bebln', 
Lali  Dandy  Jlui  of  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  Massa  tole  me  so, 

I'm  the  bes'  lookln'  nijga  in  the  County,  0: 

I  look'd  In  rte  glass,  an'  I  found  it  80, 

Jess  as  ole  Massa  tole  me,  O! 
After  describing  his  courtship  an  1  mar- 
riage, the  song  proceeds: 
An'  ebery  little  uig  she  had 
Was  de  berry  image  of  his  dad; 
Dar  heels  stack  out  er  foot  behln', 
Lak  Dandy  Jim  of  Caroline. 

For  my  ole  Massa  tole  me  so,  <tc. 


Early 
Gilbert  & 


In  the  early  days  of 
Keith's  when  it  was  lo- 
cated In  the  vicinty  of 
Sullivan  Hay  ward  place,  on  t'ae 
opposite  side  of  Washington  street  In 
one  of  those  long,  narrow  rooms  on  the 
ground  floor,  with  a  flat  rate  of  "ten 
cents,  one  dime,"  for  admission,  I  heard 
some  of  the  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas 
, there.  It  was  very  amusing,  but  what 
a  change  comes  over  the  spirit  of  our 
dreams  when  we'  enter  the  present  thea- 
tre! Vaudeville  is  certainly  having  Its 
innings.  J  heard  the  first  performance 
of  "Pinarore"  at  the  Boston  Museum 
and  the  other  operas  succeeding,  but 
the  memory  I  most  cherish  is  that  of 
having  seen  Richard  Mansfield  In  "The 
Mikado"  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre.  The 
old-timers  early  recognized  his  possi- 
bilities and  confidently  predicted  his 
I  rise  to  fame.  I  also  saw  him  at  the 
Museum  in  -  'jPrince  Karl"  with  Mrs. 
[Vincent  In  the  cast.  How  she  laughed 
her  way  along  and  made  us  all  laugh 
with  her!  Geleft  Burgess  has  rather 
fatuously  said  that  "there  are  few  art- 
ists left  like  Irving  or  like  Mansfield;  of 
whom  they  used  to  say  that  he  (Mans- 
field) played  every  performance  as  if 
he  were  an  amateur  trying  to  make  a 
hit  on  his  opening  night."  Well,  both 
these  actors  had  the  '"passion  for  per- 
fection" and  it  carried  them  far. 


I A  Feat 
i  with 


In  Moliere's  day,  Scara- 
mouche.  the  gifted  successor 
of  Arlequin,  was  noted  for 
Feet  being  able  to  box  his  own 
ears  with  his  feet,  and  he  retained  this 
unusual  power  over  his  legsuntil  he  was 
past  70.  It  is  said  that  Moliere  never 
missed  an  opportunity  of  going  to  see 
him.  I  suppose  that  every  old-timer, 
who  has  the  temerity  to  trot  out  his 
reminiscences  for  ihe  critical  to  pick 
Haws  in,  would  be  benefited  if  he  had 
Scaramouche's  admirable  gift, 'and  used 
it  faithfully  to  chastise  hirnself  when- 
ever he  was  caught  In  a  blunder.  But 
what  a  busy— and  "rofane— time  he 
vculd  have  of  it! 

fcj     AN  OLD  WEST  ENDER. 

Choral  The  Hera!<J  nas  received 

.    .       the  following  letter  from 

Music  in    Mr  p  w  Woodellj  con. 

Boston   ductor   of    the  People's 

Choral  Union : 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 
letter  from  Mr.  F.  W.  Wodell,  conductor 
of  the  People's  Choral  Union. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  read  with  great  interest  and  pleas- 
ure your  appreciative  and  discriminating 
revie'.v  of  I  be  nerfnrman.ee  Of  the  Men- 


jd«|ajj|hn  choir  of  Toronto  at  SymphoK 
'  Hall.  I  would  cordially  support  you  IrS 
the  hope  thnt  this  <  Loral  organization 
may  pay  a  yearly  visit  to  this  city.  You 
remark  Unit  their  coming  "mlfht  arouse 
an  Interest  In  choral  music  that  Is  now 
moribund.  If  not  wholly  dead  " 


of  this  choir 
n  In  the  audl- 


ithu 


Certainly   the  s! 
aroused  great  tut  I 
once  which  eroviflded  Kymphonj 
hear  them,  and  It  would  UD( 
make  for  an  increase  In  Inter* 
concert-goers  In  Boston  to  h 
tin  occasion  repeated  annually 
It  takes  enthusiasm  to  amino 
J  asm,  and  while  we  have  had  for  yeare 
in   Boston   choral   performances  which 
showed  many,  If  not  most,  of  the  tech- 
nical excellences  which  are  demanded 
by  cultivated  listeners,  there  lias  often 
been    a    lack    of    communicative  en- 
thusiasm on  the  part  of  the  performers. 
Refinement  and  polish  were  there,  but  the 
red  blood  of  personal,  enthusiastic  i»n- 
Joyment  In  choral  singing  did  not  mani- 
fest Itself  to  any  great  degree;  virility, 
the  "thrilling"  outpouring  of  genuine  In- 
terest and  emotion,  was  not  to  any  large 
extent  In  evidence.    Chorus  singers,  to 
do  the  best  type  of  Interpretative  sing- 
ing, must  be  willing  to  subordinate  self, 
to  sink  Individuality  in  the  ensemble, 
and    to    rehearse,    rehearse,  rehearse. 
May  I  be  permitted  to  say  thut  the 
People's   Cholral   Union,   In   its  slglu- 
slnging  classes  for  all,  rich  and  poor, 
young  and  old,  and  In  Its  performances 
of  cantata  and  oratorio  In  Symphony 
Hall,  In   which  red-hot  enthusiasm  Ik 
always  present,  If  some  other  desirable 
qualities  are  more  or  less  lacking,  is 
trying  to  do  Just  the  sort  of  work  which 
will  help  greatly  In  building  up  a  love 
for  chtiral  singing  on  the  part  of  sing- 
ers and   spread  a  knowledge  of  and 
liking  for  fine  choral  compositions  on 
the  part  of  a  large  public  which  might 
hot  otherwise  come  to  such  attainment. 
This  movement  has  been  carried  on  suc- 
cessfully for  nearly  15  years.    Those  In 
charge  of  It  as  officers  and  instructors 
have  given  freely  of  their  time  and 
knowledge  without  compensation.  Thou- 
sands, literally  thousands,    of  persons 
have  been  Instructed  In  slght-slnglng  in 
its  classes  and  given  an  opportunity  to 
learn  and  sing  the  classics,  such  as  "The 
Messiah,"     "Elijah,"     "Judas  Macca- 
baeus,"  "Creation,"  as  well  as  smaller 
works.    This  year  the  great  chorus  is 
preparing    "Creation"    and  selections 
from  the  "Stabat  Mater"  of  Dvorak  for 
performance  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Sun- 
day evening,  April  S,  under  my  direc- 
tion. FREDERICK  W.  WODELL 


Of  a 
Personal 


Mr.  F.  S.  Kelly,  who 
was  in  the  Oxford  boat  of 
1903  and  won  the  Diamond 
Nature  sculls  in  1052,  1903  and 
1906,  about  four  years  ago  resolved  to 
be  a  professional  musician,  and  studied 
abroad.  He  gave  a  concert  in  London 
on  Feb.  27.  when  he  played  his  cycle 
of  lyrics  for  the  piano  and  other  pieces 
and  he  announces  an  orchestral  concert 
for  March  19. 

Mr.  Cecil  F.  Armstrong  in  "The  Ac- 
tor's Companion,"  a  practical  treatise 
for  readers  who  have  determined  to  go 
on  the  stage,  corrects  the  illusion  that 
the  stage  is  an  exceptionally  well  paid 
or  lucrative  profession.  Compared  wlthj 
others  and  taking  year  In  and  year  out,  i 
it  is  decidedly  the  reverse.   He  has  this 
to  say  about  self-advertisement.  "What| 
is  the  use  of  advertising  the  fact  that 
you  can  play  golf  or  cricket,  or  trim 
hats  at  a  garden  party,  or  some  such 
tomfoolery,   when  your  business  Is  to  I 
act?    •   *    »    The  finest  advertisement 
with  manager^  and  public  is  a  good , 
II  piece  of  acting:" 

I    The  Philharmonic  Society  of  London 
has  shelved  Bantock's  latest  composition 
because  the  fees  required  by  the  com- 
poser, etc.,  amounted  to  a  larger  sum  ! 
than  the  directors  felt  justified  in  ex-  j 
pending. 

Mme.  Carmen  Melis  will  take  the  part  j 
of  Minnie  in  a  production  of  "The  Girl  t 
of  the  Golden  West"  at  the  Paris  Opera 
this  season,  with  Mr.  Caruso  as  John- 
son. 

According  to  a  musical  directory  ot 
London  there  are  1700  professional  Sins' 
ers  in  that  city;  CCS  sopranos;  the  eon-] 

traltos  are  less  numerous  by  half;  the 
baritones  outnumber  the  tenors,  255, 
only  by  a  score  or  so.  There  are  6734  • 
"professors'"  of  the  voice,  piano,  violin,  j 
etc.;  400  conductors;  over  1000  solo  violin-  I 
Ists,  and  153  flutists.  In  London  and  its  \ 
outskirts  the  choral  and  musical  socle-  I 
ties  number  73. 

Mr.  Baklanoff  sang  last  month  at  the 
Leipsic  Opera  House  as  Rigoletto  and 
made  a  sensaljlon.  The  house  was  sold 
out.  The  critic,  Dr.  Max  Steinitzer, 
wrote  that  "the  great  artist"  was  prob- 
ably not  in  best  voice,  but  the  histrionic 
impersonation  of  Baklanoff  was  enthus- 
iastically praised.  "His  art  Is  the  oppo-  | 
site  of  mere  arrogance  in  vocal  power."? 

The  Signale  says  apropos  of  Emll  Paur 
as  a  conductor  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
House:  "Emil  Paur  is  indisputably  a 
conductor  of  the  grand  style,  a  te  npera- 
mental  musician  and  a  leader  rich  In 
experience."  The  joy  at  welcoming  him 
is  tempered  by  the  thought  that  art  Is 
directed  at  this  opera  house  In  a  "court 
bureaucratic  manner." 

It  is  said  that  Mr.  Kubelik  has  amassed 
a  fortune  of  $1,000,000.   The  Daily  Tele- 


JJ1 


traph 


"As  a  little  bay] 


! 


roach  the  north  pole  by  comfortable 
i%t»Ses  and  with  a  pleasant  feeling  of 
'  security  against  being  asked,  on  his  ar- 

i  ^  Sir    Herbert    Tree's    production  of 
"Macbeth"   Is   to   be   "rilmeA"   for  the 
I  cinema uvc i a .,nd  the  fee  td  be  paid 

Mine.  Maivliesi,  PC  >eurs  old,  has  left 

•  Paris  ami  now  living  in  London  with 
her  Uaughtei.   Mine,  lilunehe  Marehesl. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  apropos  of  Mr. 
Ptiillpotts's    dramatic    version    of  his 

|  novel,  "The  Secret  Woman,"  remarks 

I  that  "granted  the  stage  technic,  the 
best  adapter  of  every  novel  must  be 
the  novelist.    How  often  have  we  seen 

i«  novel  lose  all  its  charm  in  the  pro- 
cess of  adaptation  to  the  stage!  Mr. 
Barrle.  on  the  other  hand,  has  drama- 

j  tlxed  one  of  h  s  Looks  perfectly;  so  also 

•  has  Mr.  George  Moore:  and,  if  all  we 
I  hear  of  today  s  play  be  true,  Mr.  Eden 

Phillpotts  lias  been  no  less  faithful.  At 
the  same  time,  the  two  arts  are  verv 
.  different,  and  it  is  not  surprising:  that 
so  few  novelists  attempt  to  turn  their 
stories  into  plays."  Ves,  but  how  many 
novelists  have  the  "stage  technic"? 

Richard  Strauss' s  new  opera,  "Ariadne 
auf  Naxos."  will  be  produced  at  the  end 
of  October  at  Stuttgart.  There  will  be  a 
Strauss  K<st:v.u  wit,,  three  perform- 
ances o;  the  opera.  Mmes.  Destinn  and 
Hempel  will  take  the  chief  parts  for 
women.  Max  Reinhardt  will  stage  the 
opera,  which  is  described  as  a  Divertis- 
sement als  Xachsplel  to  Moliere's  "Le 
Bourgeois  Gentilhomme." 

Massenet's  new  opera  "Roma,"  pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo,  Is  a  dramatic 
tragedy  taken  from  Parodi's  "Rome 
Vaincue."  produced  at  the  Theatre  Fran- 
cais  in  1ST6. 

Isidore  de  Lara's  new  opera,  "Les 
Trois  Masques,"  produced  at  Marseilles, 
Feb.  J5.  is  a  story  of  a  Corsican  vendet- 
ta, originally  a  one-act  play  by  Charles 
Mere. 

Mme.  Melb^  is  having  a  gTeat  time  in 
Australia.  The  Sydney  Morning  Herald 
states  that  at  her  final  reception  in  Syd- 
ney she  was  "railed  and  recalled  until 
the  full  width  of  the  stage  was  covered 
with  blossoms,  while  showers  of  buds 
and  leaves  were  thrown  upon  her  by  the 
Miorlsters  i'rom  behind."  In  response  to 
mjfi  applause  that  greeted  her,  Mme., 
Melba  made  a  brief  speech,  in  which  she 
Plated  that  "i  can't  absolutely  promise 
to  come  back  for  another  season,  but  I 
can  and  will  promise  to  try."  "The 
4iva,"  says  the  Journal  mentioned, 
"after  securing  one  more  bouquet  from 
the  gallery  by  hauling  in  several  miles 
of  'slack'  before  the  basket  came  sliding 
down  the  string,  sang  'Home,  Sweet 
;  Home,"  in  the  garb  of  Marguerite  in 
prison." 


Operatic      Mendelssohn's  "Elijah 

Form  wa3  produce,|i  in  drama- 
r0nn  tie  form  at  Kelly's  Thea- 
"Elijah"  in  no,  Liverpool,  by  the 
Moody-Manners    opera   company,  Feb. 

[21.  Elijah  sang  his  first  recitative  be- 
hind the  scene.  "The  rain  storm  was 
well  contrived.     The  last  scene  in  the 

j  Wilderness  dragged  terribly.  The  es- 
sential weakness  of  the  air    'O:  Rest 

,  in  the  Lord,'  too  popular  to  be  omitted, 
was  felt  very  strongly.  The  final  tab- 
leau in  whi^h  Elijaii  in  the  fiery  chariot 
was  seen  in  the  transparency  at  the 
hack  after  the  chorus,  turning  to  the  au- 
dience, had  described  his  translation  to 
Heaven,  was  a  terriMo  anti-climax." 
The  scene  with  the  widow  was  one  of 

the  most,  effective,  but  the  one  with 
the  priests  of  Baal,  dramatic  in  spirit, 
■Kg  less  successf  ul  when  visualized  on 
Be  stage,  and  left  the  impression  of 
being  stagey.  There  were  additions  from 
Hber  sources,  "not  very  material,  hut 
most  of  them  quite  uncalled  for.  The 
Andante  from  the  Italian  symphony 
was  used  as  an  intermezzo  between  the 
two  la-:  scenes  and  one  of  the  songs 
[without  words  was  also  used.  Graham 
fclarr  took  the  part  of  Elijah.  Miss  Helen 
fculver's  Jezebel  was  evidently  modelled 
.fen  Ortrud." 

MF-"Elija:i     .  as   been  performed  as  an 
j  opera  at  New  Haven,  Ct.,  and  also,  I 
believe,  in  Germany. 


Opera  at 
Covent 


The  opera  season  at 
Covent  Garden  will  begin 
on  April  20  and  last  for 
Garden  14  weeks.  There  will  be 
two  unfamiliar  oreras  produced,  "Con-j 
chita,"  by  Zandonai,  and  Wolf-Ferrari's! 
"Giojelli  deila  Madonna."  The  other 
Italian  operas  will  be  Puccini's  "Girl,"' 
"Madama  Butterfly,"  "Manon  L  -eaut" 
and  "Torca";  Verdi's  "Aida."  "Rigo- 
letto"  and  "La  Traviata";  the  "Barber," 
"Cavallerla  Rusticana,"  "Meflstofele," 
"Pagllaccl,"  "Segreto  dl  Susanna," 
"Faust"  will  be  sung  apparently  both 
•  In  French  and  Italian,  and  "Les  Hugue- 
nots" will  be  sunt,'  in  Italian.  The  list 
of  French  operas  include  "Louise," 
••Pelleas  et  Melisande."  "Romeo  et  Ju- 
liette," "Samson  et  Dallla"  and  "Thais." 
There   w:li   be  two   complete   cycles,  of 


Frank  fen  opera, 

-  The  li^t  or  singers  is  as  follows:  Mme. 
^Melba.   Mme.  Tetraaalnl  (who  will  be 

finable,  however,  owing  to  other  engage- 
ments, to  sing  until  toward  the  end  of 
the  sea  .hi,  Mine.  Destinn,  Mo.  l-ld- 
vlna.  Mme.  Snltzmann-Stevens  and  Mme. 
Tarqultiia  Tarquini,  an  Italian  newcomer 
to  Covent  Garden,  who  will  create  tho 
leading  part  in  "Conchita"  and  who  will 
also  appear  as  Carmen. 

The  conlra'tos  include  Mme.  Edith 
Clegg.  Mme.  Delys-Jones  and  Mme. 
Klritbv  Luna.  Tenors,  Giuseppe  Cellini, 
A.  Gaudenzl,  Andre  Gilly,  Ippolito  Laz- 
aro-.  and  Giovanni  Martinelli.  Among 
the  tenors  who  have  been  heard  at  Cov- 
ent Garden  before  will  be  Bertram  Bin- 
yon  and  John  McCormaok.  The  bari- 
tones and  basses  include  Marcoux,  Sam- 
(Sarco  and  Van  Rooy,  as  well  as  two 
"newcomers,  Franz  Kronen  and  Vlrgilio 
Romano.  A  number  of  other  engage- 
ments are  pending.  The  conductors  will 
be  Campaninl.  Paul  Drach  (Stuttgart), 
Eanizza.  Per."  Pitt  (the  musical  director 
of  Covent  Garden),  and  Dr.  Rottenberg 
(Frankfort). 

The  Russian  ballet  has  been  engaged 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  the  end  of 
the  season;  and  on  some  evenings  the 
program  will  be  devoted  to  ballet  only, 
while  on  others  ballet  and  opera  will 
be  given  Jointly.  Matinees  will  also 
be  given  from  time  to  time.  The  com- 
pany will  again  be  headed  by  Mr. 
Nljlnsky  and  Mile.  Karsavina,  with 
Miss  Fokine  as  maitre  do  ballet.  Many 
of  .  last  season's  favorite  ballets  will  be 
presented,  including  "Cleopatre"  and 
"Scheherazade."  .Four  novelties  are 
also  promised,  these  being  "Le  Dleu 
Bleu,"  a  ballet-  in  one  act  specially  ar- 
ranged for  Covent  Garden,  "Narcisse," 
"L'Oisean'de  Feu"  and  "Petrouschka." 


)id  He 
Think  It 


I)id  He  Dia  the  a"thor 

of     "Where  Is 
William?"  enjpy 
Was  Funny?  this  criticism, 
published  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  on 
Feb.  14? 

A  farce  in  three  acts,  called  "Where 
is  William?"  by  an  author  who  had 
adopted  the  sprightly  pseudonym,  "A 
J.  Nib,"  was  acted  at  the  Co'urt  Thea- 
tre yesterday  afternoon.  We  undestand 
that  it  is  new  only  to  the  West  End  of 
London,  and  that  it  has  amused  audi- 
ences elsewhere.  Audiences  elsewhere 
must  be  like  Mr.  Peter  Magnus's' 
friends,  rather  easily  amused.  Speakr 
ing  for  ourselves,  we  can  scarcely  recall 
a  less  entertaining  piece.  It  depended 
for  its  laughter  on  such  expedients  as: 
(i.)  A  master  who  allows  his  butler  to 
look  like  himself;  (ii.)  a  wife  who  does 
not  know  her  husband  when  ho  wears 
his  butler's  brass-buttofied  coat;  (ili.) 
a  girl  who  proposes  to  a  young  man 
and  is  bashfully  accepted  by  him;  (iv.) 
a  father-i#-law  who  suffers  from  lum- 
bago, and  is  always  Imploring  people  to 
rv.b  his  back;  (v.)  the  mistaking  of  a 
lay-figure  under  a  tablecloth  for  ■  the 
corpse  of  a  murdered  burglar;  and  (vi,) 
a  teappearing  wife  from  Australia  with 
"a  face  like  a  fried  egg."    These  and 

other  matters  expounded  in  this  sort  of 

dialogue:  • 

What  is  it  you  call  a  man  who  has 
married  more  than  one  wife? 

A  wrong-un? 

No,  no.    Not  that!    There's  another 
word.  ) 
■  A  Nero? 

No,  no. 
'  A  bigamist? 

That's  it.    I  said  "bigamist." 


A  Novelist  in 
an  Unfamiliar 


When  music  gets 
into    fiction  there 
are    often  strange 
Field  doings.  What  novel- 

reader,  for  instance,  has  not  been  struck 
at  some  time  or  another  by  -the  curious 
emotious  aroused  among  the  people  de- 
scribed by  a  simple  ballad  or  the  strains 
of  a  piano  heard  in  an  ordinary  drawv 
ing  room?  But  now  and  again  we  meet 
with  the  professional  musician  In  the 
pages  of  fiction,  and  then,  indeed,  do ' 
wonderful  things  happen.  The  opening 
scene,  for  example,  of  a  recent  publica- 
tion of  this  kind  is  laid  in  the  old  St. 
James's  Hall.  A  famous  pianist,  one 
Mme.  Okraska— "who  got  a  thousand 
pounds  a  night"  and  "played  as  no/ one 
in  the  world  could  play"— is  giving  ft 
concert.  As  she  stood  before  the  audi- 
ence to  receive  their  welcome,  "she  was 
like  a  great  white  rose  (she  is  48,  hy 
the  way)  that,  fading  in  the  soft,  thick, 
scented  air  of  a  hothouse,  droops  lan- 
guidly with  loosened  petals."  And  when 
she  starts  to  play,  the  effect  upon  her 
hearers  is  truly  magical.  "The  tumult 
and  insatiable  outcry  of  the  Appassion- 
ata  spread  like  a  river  over  her  listen- 
ers. -•  *  *  They  listened,  and  their 
hearts  lapsed  back  from  the  hallucinated 
unity  of  enthusiasm  each  to  Its  own 
identity,  an  identity  isolated,  intensified, 
tortured  exquisitely  by  the  expression  of 
dim  yearnings.  *  *  *  It  seemed  the 
quintessence  of  human  experience,  the 
ecstasy  of  perfect  and  enfranchising 
sorrow,  distilled  from  the  shackling, 
smirching>  half-sorrows  of  actual  life." 
Small  wonder  that  after  "a  BrahnTs 
Rhapsodie  Hongroise"  (a  description,  by 
the  way,  we  cannot  recall  in  the  whole 
catalogue  of  Brahms's  piano  music) 
"people  rose  to  their  feet,  clapping, 
shouting,  bellowing,  screaming."  So  like 
a  London  cot, cert  audience.  —  London 
Dally  Telegraph. 
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famous    pianist  plays 
ubert'a  Sonatas."  An- 
a  strange  that  "M.  Ivan- 
t  feel  the  tempo  ruhato  In 
Karen  was  awakened  next 


morning  by  the  familiar  sound  of  the 
"Wohltenipcrii  les  Clavlor." 


Bernard  Shaw's  "Mrs.  Warren'.« 

Profession"  was  produced 
Shaw  in  at  the  Theatro  des  Arts. 
Paris  Paris.  Feb.  15,  in  a  French 
translation.  The  Paris  correspondent  of  \ 
the  Daly  Telegraph  wrote:  "I  am  not 
concerned  here  with  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw, 
but  with  tho  effect  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw 
produces  upon  French  audiences.  It  is 
a  strange  and  complex  effect.  To  begin 
with,  French  audiences  'can't  make  Mr. 
Shaw  out.'  This  seems  a  very  simple 
thing  to  say,  because  for  so  long  Lon- 
don audiences  could  not  make  him  out; 
but  the  reasons  are  different.  What 
shocks  Paris  in  Mr.  Shaw  is  his  humor. 
After  the  performance  every  critic 
asked  me,  'Where  is  the  logic  of  this 
play?'  I  tried  to  explain  that  the  beauty  i 
of  Mr.  Shaw  precisely  is  his  want  of 
logic— for  where  there  Is  humor,  who 
wants  logic— but  no  French  mind  could 
accept  that. 

'•  'What  spoils  the  play  is  an  excessive 
mobility  of  thought,  which  at  every 
moment  seems  to  forsake  its  original 
meaning,-  fays  the  critic  of  the  Matin. 
Precisely  so.  A  French  audience  asks, 
clamors  for,  insists  upon  lo^ic,  and  logic 
is  what  Mr.  Shaw  will  not  give  his 
hearers.  The  same  critic  is  almost  tear- 
ful because,  'unlike  Ibsen,  who  at  every 
moment  studied  his  drama  with  ear- 
nest gravity,  Mr.  Shaw  will  always  be 
amusing  himself.'  So  long  as  Mr.  Shaw, 
amusing  himself,  does  not  amuse  a 
Paris  audience,  his  plays  will  not  catch 
on  in  Paris.  The  only  other  one  of  his 
yet  produceJ  here  was  'Candida,'  at 
which  the  audience  looked  blankly. 
'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession'  was,  per- 
haps not  a  very  good  second  choice.  A 
Parisian  audience  is  not  easily  shocked, 
but  there  is  a  bland  downrightness 
about  that  piece  that  undoubtedly  did 
shock  Paris.  If  an  audience  cannot  un- 
derstand Mr.   Show's  humor,  which  is 

all  Mr.  Shaw,  it  cannot  understand  Mr. 
Shaw  at  all. 

"There  is  no  reflection  either  upon 
the  translators,  my  friends,  M.  and 
Mme.  Augustin  Hamon,  whom  Mr. 
Shaw  has  appointed  French  adaptors 
in  ordinary  to  himself  for  all  his  works, 
and  who  have  accomplished  their  diffi- 
cult task  exceedingly  well,  or  upon  the 
actors,  for  M.  Janvier's  Crofts  and  the 
Mrs.  Warren  and  Vivie  of  Mmes.  Renot 
and  Carmen  Deraisy  are  all  good." 

On  the  other  hand,  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette's  correspondent  wrote:  "This 
singular  study  of  modern  morals— not 
necessarily  to  be  accounted  immoral, 
but  an  unredeeming  picture  of  the 
sewers— affected  the  audience — the  criti- 
cal audience— as  a  socialist  satire  on 
society,  which  had  evidently  lost  from 
being  given  in  another  medium.  There 
was  no  protest  against  the  theories  of 
the  author;  on  the  contrary,  the  ma- 
jority seemed  to  approve  the  out- 
spokenness of  the  play,  even  if  they 
winced  sometimes  at  what  seemed  to 
Gallic  minds  certain  crudities  due  more 
to  the'  translator  than  the  author." 
The  correspondent  added:  "Critical  j 
Paris  has  made  up  its  mind  that  Shaw 
is  not  Moliere.  He  is  accused  in  some 
quarters  of  sacrificing  artistic  coher- 
ence for  the  sake  of  making  a  point, 
and  of  amusing  himself  with  the  sub- 
ject instead  of  studying  it  seriously  and 
continuously,  as  Ibsen  did. 

I--  ,„    //  ,      /4  "U 

We  invite  the  attention  of  all  inter- 
ested in  the  theatre,  managers,  "pro- 
ducers," "presenters,"  ushers,  press 
agents  (passionate  or  shrinking),  sellers 
of  tickets,  the  general  public,  to  the 
following  letter.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bird- 
whistle  might  be  persuaded  to  deliver 
an  address  before  the  Drama  League. 


the  h      "f  suppls'  >tn.t  •    manci,  IhtTpri 

goes  up  through  the  industry  of  specu- 
lators of   various  sorts  and  standing; 

but  quite  as  often  it  is  not  a  fair  equiv- 
alent either  in  lengtli  or  In  quality  for  the 
price  asked  for  it,  but  In  that  case  the 
law  that  governs  its  rise  fails  to  operate 
save  to  this  extent,  that  seats  which  are 
still  artificially  maintained  at  a  nomi- 
nal par  of  two  dollars  get  largely  Into 
the  hands  of  certain  favored  persons  at 
a  considerable  but  quite  unquoted 
reduction  of  price,  to  wit;  nothing  at  all. 
to  the  great  disconcertment  and  dis- 
couragement of  intending  purchasers 
with  real  money. 

A  Theatrical  Exchange. 

To  -emedv  this  unfortunate  and  un- 
businesslike state  of  affairs  I  suggest 
the  following  plan:  Let  the  par  arbi- 
trarily established   by   managers  and 

other  promoters  of  theatrical  entertain- 
ments be  what  it  will,  but  let  there  be 
established  a  theatrical  exchange  where 
the  various  attractions  are  to  be  listed, 
as  are  stocks  in  the  stock  exchange,  and 
where  seats  for  them  are  to  be  had,  not 
at  arbitrarily  maintained  aeid  largely 
lictitlous  values,  but  at  real  market  val- 
ues established  by  competition  or  the 
lack  of  it.  This  will  dispose  of  the 
objectionable  speculator,  who  will  then 
become  a  broker  in  this  board  and  be 
thiN  legitimized.  It  will  also  give  to 
managers  the  proper  reward  for  their 
acumen  in  picking  winners  in  their  field 
without  recourse  to  hidden  and  unex- 
plained processes  of  selling  at  an  ad- 
vance, and  will  put  it  out  of  the  power 
of  buyers  to  object  to  any  premiums 
that  may  be  thus  brought  about,  since 
these  will  be  the  sole  result  of  a  fair 
competition  with  their  peers.  Should  an 
entertainment  fail  to  recommend  Itself 
under  these  conditions  the  price  of  tick- 
ets will  inevitably  fall.  Where  Miss  A., 
the  Caruso  of  the  drama,  may  see  her 
attraction  listed  and  selling  freely  at 
no  less  than  four  times  its  par,  Mr.  X., 
who  has  miscued  for  the  nonce  in  his 
choice  of  a  play,  may  be  offered  to  small 
demand  at  25@30.  There  will  always  be 
a  market  at  the  right  price  for  every- 
thing that  comes,  and  in  lieu  of  shabby 
houses  largely  occupied  by  dead-heads, 
as  happens  in  other  cities  than  Boston 
when  tlfe  attraction  is  unpopular,  there 
will  be  experienced  the  solace  of  a  full 
house  containing  real  money,  so  far  as 
it  goes,  and  no  "guests"  to  go  away  and 
knock  the  show,  according  to  their 
cheerful  custom. 

G.   F.  BIRDWHISTLE. 
Boston,  March  9,  1912. 


"Mac  Intosh." 
'    We  take  great  pleasure  in  publishing" 

this  courteous  and  amiable  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

If  you  would  look  to  Gaelic  authority 
for  the  word,  I  think  you  will  find  "Mac 
Intosh"  is  the  only  spelling.  It  Is  a 
mystery  to  me  why  a  "dirty  Sassenach" 
is  supposed  to  know  anything  as  to  the 
Highland  and  Irish  spelling  of  Clan 
names.  \  , 

"The  Scottish  Clans"  is  certainly  en- 
titled to  more  consideration  than  a  cock- 
ney Sassenach,  may  the  "deil"  fly  away 
with  them. 

It  is  no  more  absurd  to  look  to  a  Sas- 
senach for  authority  on  things  Gaello 
than  it  would  be  to  look  to  a  Chinaman 
on  things  English. 

The  points  of  view  are  irreconcilable. 

ALBERT  MAC  LELLAN.  f 

Neponset,  March  8, 1912. 

Hurroo! 
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Mr.  Birdwhistle  Explains. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

An  interview  with  a  local  theatrica' 
manager  recently  published  raises  it] 
my  mind  this  question:  Why  do  I  noi 
go  to  the  theatre  as  much  as  formerly; 
and  leads  me  to  wonder  why  other  peo, 
pie  as  well  have  wholly  or  partly  aban- 
doned  the  habit;  for  that  they  have  done 
so  is  the  inescapable  deduction  from  the 
article  that  I  have  alluded  to. 

My  personal  reasons  are  various  and 
need  not  be  gone  into  in  detail  at  pres- 
ent.. If  the  matter  seems  to  interest 
others,  I  shall  be  glad  to  join  In  any 
discussion  that  may  arise.  I  have  in 
mind  just  now  -to  mention  one  only,  and 
this  chiefly  because  it  offers  a  sugges- 
tion as  to  the  way  of  reforming  this 
matter. 


Not  a  Quid  Pro  Quo. 

The  price  at  which  theatrical  enter-1 
talnment  has  come  to  be  offered  is  re-| 
grettably  high  and  beyond  the  easy! 
achievement  of  many  people,  but  that! 
j  possibly  cannot  be  helped  and  is  at  least 
justifiable  by  the  same  reasons  that  are 
offered  in  explanation  of  the  high  cost 
of  living  in  other  directions.  A  par,  to 
borrow  the  terminology  of  the  stock 
market,  of  two  dollars  is  not  objection- 
able in  Itself  provided  the  entertainment 
offered  at  this  price  be  worth  the  money. 
It  sometimes  is  so,  and  then,  following 


l"GYPSYLOVE" 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE  —  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Gypsy  Love,"  a 
romantic  opera  in  three  acts,  books  and 
lyrics  adapted  by  Harry  B.  and  Robert 
B.  Smith,  from  the  libretto  of  Willner 
and  Bodansky.  Music  by  Franz  Lehar. 
Produced  by  A.  H.  Woods.  Hans  S. 
LInne  was  the  musical  director. 

Zorlka  ,  Marguerita  Sjlva 

NIklas  Charles  P.  Morrison 

joist  Arthur  Albro 

Fcdor  Carl  Hay'o 

lima  Frances  Demarest 

Miltel  George  L.  Btckel 

Ula  Dorothy  Webb 

KaBpar  Robert  G.  Plikln 

Sacha  Lticle  Mitchell 

Magda  Valleaux  Elliott 

Taacha  Kittle  Savliie 

The  moral  of  this  romantic  opera  Is 
this:  Never  marry  a  gypsy,  though  he 
may  fiddle  wildly,  talk  passionately  of 
freedom  and  love  and  freedom  in  love, 
and  dance  deliriously,  marking  time 
with  emphatlo  top  boots.  Ah,  if  this 
opera  had  been  written  before  the 
daughter  of  the  westerner,  the  Belgian 
princess,  had  met  the  fascinating  Rigo! 
Not  long  ago  a  woman  of  Baltimore, 
who  had  run  away  with  a  gypsy,  died 
after  a  happy  life;  but  he  was  of,  the 
type  immortalized  by  George  Borrow;  he 
was  not  a  Hungarian,  and  he  did  not 
ensnare  her  by  his  fiddle. 

Zorlka  in  this  opera  is  the  daughter 
of  a  foolish  old  nobleman.  Betrothed 
to  Fedor,  she  is  Infatuated  with  Jozsl,  a 
gypsy  fiddler,  who  has  been  the  life  of 
a  restaurant  in  Budapest.  She  is  about  I 
to  elope  with  Jozsi  when  her  nurse  per-  j 
suades  her  to  drink  from  a  mangle  spring 
which  reveals  the  future. 

The  second  act  describes  her  dream-  j 
j  She  has  wandered  with  her  gypsy  lover! 
and   is   in   the   Budapest   restaurant.  | 
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-■I  shows  his  (IckVm-As  and  cruelty, 
orders  her  to  sing  and  dance.  He 
sea  to  wed  her.  Her  father  dit- 
her. The  restless  widow  lima 
sneers  at  her.  They  third  act  describes 
tne  awakening  and  her  refusal  to  elope 
with  the  gypsy.  She  promises  to  marry 
Fedor,  who  Is  not  romantic  but  respect- 
able and  safe,  and  the  foolish  old 
fallier  Is  made  happy  by  Tltna. 

There  are  other  characters.  Mikel,  the 
proprietor  of  the  restaurant,  and  the 
leading  comedian,  who  speaks  with  a 
German  accent  and  at  times  In  Ger- 
man; Lila,  a  soubrette  with  songs  and 
dances;  Kaspar,  a  bashful  bumpkin 
who  Is  LUa's  accomplice  In  humorous 
quips  and  turns.  J 

The  story  is  a  'simple  one,  told  In  a 
straightforward  manner  Comedy  scenes 
nre  of  secondary  Interest,  and  as  i\  rule 
are  not  at  all  In  the  spirit  of  the  play. 
The  comedians  have  slender  material 
to  work  with,  worthy  men  and  women 
condemned  by  the  tyrannical  librettists 
to  hard  labor. 

Yet  Miss  Webb  was  light-footed  and 
graceful,  pretty  without  self-conscious- 
ness, and  Mr.  Blckel  indulged  in  ancient 
.nags  and  wheezes  with  an  air  as  though 
they  were  fresh  from  the  mint. 

The  music  Is  of  a  higher  order  than  is 
usually  found  In  light  operas  of  the 
modern  school.  Lehar  has  either  made 
a  fice  use  of  Hungarian  gypsy  airs  or 
has  written  after  the  Hungarian  man- 
ner. The  rhythmic  piquancy  and  dash, 
the  tunefulness  of  the  melodtes  In  Hun- 
garian fashion  with  alternate  reckless- 
ness and  melancholy,  the  swing  of  the 
waits  measures  and  the  color  Imparted 
by  the  harmonic  scheme  and  the  lnstru- 
mentatioti  give  this  music  character  and 
often  true  distinction.  With  a  romantic 
story  and  romantic  music,  there  Is 
really  no  reason  for  the  introduction  of 
comedy  that  is  suited  to  the  dialogue  of 
vaudeville  teams. 

Miss  Marguerlta  Sylva  Is  well  known 
as  a  singer  who  shines  brilliantly  either 
in  grand  opera  or  in  operetta.  Last  sea- 
son she  gave  a  memorable  performance 
of  Carmen  at  the  Boston  Opera  House, 
and  her  Impersonation  was  engrossing 
and  fascinating;  one  of  the  best  that 
have  been  seen  for  many  years  In  this 
city.  The  part  of  Zorika  is  well  fitted  to 
her  in  every  way.  She  does  not  attempt 
to  turn  the  girl  into  a  heroine  of  grand 
opera.  She  sings  with  vocal  skill,  but 
with  the  appropriate  simplicity,  and 
without  exaggeration  of  the  various  sen- 
timents. Her  voice  last  night  was  in 
excellent  condition.  As  singer  and  act- 
ress she  gave  pleasure  to  the  large  audi-, . 
ence,  which  Insisted  on  her  making  a 
little  speech  after  the  second  act,  a 
speech  In  which  she  said  that  she  "loved 
this  opera," 

Miss  Demarest  was  constantly  in  mo- 
tion, and  more  pleasing  to  the  eye  than 
to  the  ear.  Miss  Webb,  as  I  have  said, 
was  dainty  in  her  dancing  and  her  plplns 
voice  was  In  keeping  with  the  character 
she  portrayed.  Mr.  Albro  may  be  de- 
scribed as  a  powerful  singer,  whose 
force  might  be  estimated  1n  kilograms. 
The  chorus  and  the  orchestra  were  ef- 
ficient. The  opera  Is  handsomely  staged 
and  the  costumes  are  well  devised  and 
fresh.  Many  of  the  songs  and  duets 
were  repeated,  so  Insistent  was  the  ap- 
plause. 

The  management  urges  the  audience  to 
be  seated  at  8  o'clock,  Inasmuch  as  Miss 
Sylva  sings  Immediately  after  the  rise 
of  the  curtain. 


BOSTON'  OPERA  HOUSE-Humper- 
dincks  "Haensel  und  Gretel."  Mr.  Good- 
rich conducted. 

GrYt"?6'  Mta,  Swart* 

Thp  Wltrh Mme-  lessens 

^  Sand  Man  \  .\ .■.V.M.iv"^ 

■  „ ■•  Mr.  Gorlltz 

.  Humperdinck's  opera  will  long  be  pop- 
Jar.    To  all  children,  whether  they  be 

0  or  70,  the  play  Is  an  agreeable  one, 
•nd^many  find  In  It  a  relief  from  the 

■  took  opera  libretto,  with  its  conven- 
lonal  modern  story  of  lust  and  murder 
w  its  presentation  of  boresome  hlstor- 
cal  material.  The  music  also  pleases 
nany,  and  only  the  constitutional  carp- 
ers perhaps  stop  to  inquire  whether 
Wagnerian  formulas  suit  a  simple  fairy 
tale  In  which  two  little  children  are-the 
chief  characters. 

It  might  be  said,  however,  that  the 
librettist  did  not  improve  Grimm's  story 
by  changing  the  ending.  In  the  original 
Gretel  shoves  the  witch  Into  the  oven 
and  sins  and  Haensel  sing  and  dance  in 
glee.  The  parents  find  them  safe  and 
there  Is  a  scene  of  rejoicing.  But  In  the 
opera  a  long  row  of  gingerbread  boys 
and  g.rls  life  size,  stands  against  the 
side  of  the  witch's  house.  They  were 
thus  transformed   by  the  witch 


lately  mischievous    They  slug  the  wusk 

'm  It  should  be  sung,  with  the  simplicity 
'that  Is  not  easy  to  attain.  Mme.  Cli.es 
sens  Is  a  fearsome  witch,  and  lfr-  Gor- 

lltz's  Peter  could  not  he  ix-tterel  ■*• 

A  performance  of  Debussy's  cantata, 
"I/Enfant  Prodlgue,"  followed,  with 
Mme.  Gay  and  Messrs.  Dp  Potior  ami 
Rlddes  taking  the  threo  parts,  Mme. 
Coruttt  and  her  attendants  again  dancod 
or  postured,  and  Mme.  t'eruttl  went 
through  exercises  with  palms. that  sug- 
gested an  exhibition  with  Indian  clubs. 
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In  allowed;  M.'in-h,  h  reddish 
;  April,  green;  May.  «i een— th«»e 
d  be  a  choice  or  sitiileg,  aB  bottle- 
i  for  April;  June,  yellowish  groen; 

yellow;  August,  u  flu  mo-colored 
t;    September,     purple;  October. 

color;   November,   yellow  brown; 


Mr.  Johnson's  Vacation. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  not  worked  of  late.  Proof 
sheets  are  now  before  mo  uncorrected. 
My  chapter  on  "The  Bar-Room  Towel: 
Individual  and  Roller  (or  Jack)"  is  not 
nearlng  completion.  For  a  week  I  have 
not  taken  any  notes  for  my  magnum 
opus  (sold  only  by  subscription). 

Ten  days  ago  a  friend  arrived  from 
the  Island  of  Trinidad.  He  brought  with 
him  from  that  fortunate  Isle  a  bottle  of 
Falernum  and  a  bottle  of  Wormwood 
bitters  and  he  taught  me  the  art  of 
concocting  green  swizzle. 

I  already  knew  tho  lure  of  ordinary 
swl'zzle,  the  generic  term  for  drink,  rum 
and  water,  ale  and  beer  mixed,  rum  and 
ale,  rum  and  ginger  ale,  and  other 
familiar  forms  of  swizzle  or  swfzzy.  (In 
Yorkshire  swlzzlement  Is  any  kind  of 
drink  and  a  swlazler  is  a  drunkard.) 
The  glory  of  green  swizzle  had  not  yet 
been  revealed  unto  me. 


Gorgeous  Masculinity. 

There  Is  no  reason  why  a  man  should 
not  be  gorgeous  In  colors.  I  know  a 
citizen,  somewhat  advanced  In  years  but 
ruddy  and  active,  temperate  and  still 
'halliard,"  who,  whenever  he  takes  a  car 
to  or  from  the  reservoir.  Is  gazed  on 
admiringly  by  women  of  high  and  low 
degree.  He  was  complaining  of  this 
attention  at  the  Porphyry  Club  last 
week.  He  could  not  understand  It.  "I 
don't  stare  at  them;  and  of  course  I 
never  wink;  but  yesterday  a  most  re- 
spectable looking  lady,  accompanied  by 
a  man  who,  I  thought,  was  her  hus- 
band, got  off  the  car  at  Exeter  street, 
and  as  she  did  so  deliberately  winked 
At  me.  i  was  never  so  surprised,  so 
mortified  In  my  life."  He  sat  there  with 
his  legs  crossed;  and,  lo,  his  hose  were 
of  a  dull  red  with  black  tops,  and  on 
the  red  were  fleurs  de  lis.  The  wonder 
is  that  no  one  has  made  an  unblushing 
declaration  in  the  car  and  on  her  knees. 


MRS.  HALL'S  ORCHESTRAL 
CLUB  GIVES  CONCERT 

l«  Assisted  by  Edmond  Clement  and 

Symphony  Members, 
j  Mrs.  Hall's  Orchestral  Club,  largely 
reinforced  by  members  of  the  Boston 

Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Longy,  con- 
|ductor.  gave  a  concert  last  evening  In 
Jordan  Hall.  The  assisting  sollst  was 
[Edmohd  Clement.  Mr.  de  Voto  was  the 
accompanist.   The  program  was  as  fol- 

"i-no  songs:  ttrnncn,  ,  ''a,,,,     '  W. 
iPoret"  from  "UM&ant  rt„  Mo7elhv>-  Faun- 
lierceau*";  Halm.  "Mnl"-  s»in'..C.'":! 


l"Alnvma-nons' 
jBlens." 


Massenet, 


.  Saint-Sunns, 
Ouvre   tcs  row 


Green  Swizzle. 

Green  swizzle  in  its  full  glory  is  com- 
pounded of  Jamaica  rum^but  any  rum 
will  save  a  thirsty  soul— Falernum, 
Wormwood  bitters,  the  water  that  comes 
|  from  finely  cracked  ice,  and  some  add  a 
I  few  drops  of  the  milk  from  an  Angos- 
'tura  goat. 

What  is  Falernum  and  whence  the 
name?  It  tastes  and  smells  of  all  trop- 
ical fruits  and  flowers,  with  the  pleas- 
ingly bitter  piquancy  of  a  dash  of  as- 
phalt. Was  there  thought  of  the  old  | 
Falernian  sung  by  Horace,  the  wine  of 
the  Falernian  plain?  Did  the  pirates 
know  its  fascination  when  under  Le 
Sieur  Maintcnon,  a  Frenchman  by  na- 
tion, they  sacked  the  island  of  Trinidad 
j  and  put  it  afterward  to  the  ransom  of 
10,000  pieces  of  eight?  Did  the  haughty 
and  disdainful  East  Indians  living  apart 
on  the  island  from  men  and  women  of 
baser  clay  bring  with  them  •  some 
strange  receipt?  Who  first  used  the 
four-forked  wooden  stick  which  stirs 
the  blend  with  a  delicious  swizzling 
sound? 

Green  swizzle  does  not  bite  the  tongue 
or  heat  the  blood.  One  glass,  a  com- 
paratively small  one,  puts  one  at  ease 
with  himself,  and  the  world  to  him  is 
as  a  friendly  inn.  Two  glasses,  and 
that  day  ho  will  work  no  more.  Un- 
fortunately for  the  subscribers  to  "Man 
as  a  Political  and  Social  Beast,"  my 
friend  insisted  on  twirling  the  wooden 
forked  stick  soon  after  breakfast,  and 
he  is  still  my  guest. 


On  the  Island. 

I  am  thinking  of  going  to  Trinidad. 
Perhaps  I  can  find  accommodation  on  a 
freight  boat.  The  encyclopaedias  in- 
form me  that  the  chief  products  there 
are  cocoa,  sugar,  rum,  molasses,  coffee, 
tobacco,  asphalt,  fruit  and— bitters! 
They  do  not  mention  Falernum  by 
name.  There  Is  no  allusion  to  green 
swizzle.  I  think  I  might  find  material 
for  my  colossal  work  In  Trinidad. 

"The  world  forgetting,  by  the  world 
forgot."  HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Boston,  March  11,  1912. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "The 
Senator  Keeps  House,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts,  by  Martha  Morton.  First  time  In 
Boston.  The  cast: 

Senator  Christopher  Larkln. .  .William  H.  Crane 
Congressman  Adclphus  Jnilson..  .Harry  Harwood 

Patrick  Henry  Lavkiu  Jack  Devereaus 

Col.  Seely  Theodore  M'arston 

Sam  William  W.  Jefferson 

Reeves  L.  E-.  Woodthorpe 

Mrs.  Ida  Flower  Mabel  Bert 

Miss  Eva  Flower  Lorraine  Frost 

Mrs.  Wallace  Esther  Lyon 

Honeysuckle   Marlon  Kerby 

"Ralph  Roister  Doister"  Gives 
Ample  Opportunity  for 
Clever  Work. 


UNIVERSITY    STARS  SHINE 


—  -   -  j    w»w   vwiun,  and 

they  are  delivered  and  restored  to  life 
by  Haensel  and  Gretel.  But  why  did 
the  witch  snare  children?  To  turn  them 
into  gingerbread  figures?  No,  to  roast 
them  and  eat  them.  This  Is  told  to  the 
audience  from  the  stage,  and  we  see 
the  wltoh  poking  Haensel  in  the  ribs 
and  trying  to  fatten  him.  Now,  for  her 
to  he  represented  as  transforming  chil- 
dren contradicts  what  haB  already  been 
said  and  done  and  serves  only  as  a  the 
atrlcal  trick  to  excite  wonder  by  the 
final  transformation. 
_  The  performance  again  gave  much 
pleasure.  The  opera  is  artistically  pro- 
duced. The  scene  of  the  golden  stairs 
fclth  the  descent  of  protecting  angels 
fcgaln  aroused  enthusiasm,  although  tho 
accompanying  music  is  bombastic  rather 
jlban  truly  dramatic.  Miss  Fisher  gives 
& delightful  performance  of  tho  little  girl 
pd  Miss  Swartz's  Haensel  Is  approprl- 
*V-'' «  *  ' 

\ 


A  Purple  Spell. 

I  read  in  a  newspaper  a  few  days  ago 
of  a  Miss  Rose  Meyers,  14  years  old, 
who  ran  away  with  Mr  Diehl,  aged  17, 
from  Detroit.  The  two  were  held  by 
j  unsympathetic  policemen  in  Chicago. 

"When  I  first  met  Charlie,"  said  Miss 
Meyers,  "he  had  on  a  purple  tie,  and  he 
was  so  stunning— I  couldn't  help  looking 
at  him.  I  went  home  and  told  papa  I 
simply  must  have  longer  dresses." 

This  sensitive  maiden  was  won  by  a 
purple  cravat,  yet  purple  has  not  been 
associated  with  the  weapons  of  Cupid, 
i  Purple  has  been  the  distinguishing  color 
of  emperors,  kings,  consuls  and  chief 
magistrates;  it  Is  the  color  of  imperial 

and  royal  mourning;  it  typifies  the  rank 
and  state  of  a  cardinal.  Born  in  the 
purple,  porphyiogenite,  or  porphyrogene 
as  Poe  preferred,  for  in  the  Greek,  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Giobon,  purple  and  por- 
phyry are  the  same  word,  and  an  apart- 
ment of  the  Byzantine  Palace  was  lined 
with  porphyry  and  in  this  chamber  em- 
presses gave  birth  to  heirs,  as  Constan- 
tine  the  Seventh.  But  De  Quincey  ;n- 
sisted  that  porphyry  does  not  necessari- 
ly mean  purple,  for  porphyry  "runs 
through  as  large  a  gamut  of  hues  as 
marble." 


Monthly  Cravats. 

Personally  I  am  in  favor  of  startling 
cravats,  from  the  passionate  red  to  the 
variegated  chintz  that  might  have  come 
from  Aunt  Abby's  bed  flounce  in  the 
Chelsea,  Vt.,  of  the  early  sixties.  Nor 
do  I  see  any  objection  to  a  man  wear- 
ing 30  different  cravats  in  30  days.    He  j 
is  not  therefore  a  frivolous  person.    I  \ 
draw  the  line,  however,  at  pink  and  j 
lavender.    Those    cravats   are   to   be  1 
associated  with  a  chin  like  a  poached 
egg  and  a  mutton  tallow  voice. 

If  a  man  is  more  moderate  from 
pecuniary  embarrassment  or  fear  of 
Mrs.  Grundy,  he  might  wear  12  cravats 
a  year,  each  symbolical  of  the  month. 
These  colors  are  recommended  by  M. 
Gabriel  Peignot  of  Dijon:  January, 
white— I   should  substitute  some  other 


The  first  public  performance,  of  "Ralph 
Roister  Doister,"  the  14th  annual  Eliza- 
bethan revival  of  the  Harvard  chapter 
of  the  Delta  Upsilon  Fraternity,  was 
given  with  great  success  In  Brattle  Hall 
last  evening.  The  play  was  written 
over  350  years  ago  by  Nicholas  Udall,  an 
Eton  schoolmaster,  as  a  farce  comedy 
for  his  pupils  to  act. 

Tne  story  of  the  play  deals  with 
Roister  Doister,  a  silly  gallant,  who  is 
made  to  believe  he  loves  a  young  widow, 
Dame  Custance,  who  is  betrothed  to  a 
merchant  named  Goodlucke.  He  is 
urged  on  in  his  suit  by  Merygreeke,  a 
parasite,  and  sends  letters  and  tokens 
to  his  beloved  who  returns  them  and 
beats  her  servants  for  receiving  them. 
On  being  openly  scoffed  at  by  the 
widow  Roister  Doister  determines  to 
avenge  himself  by  tearing  down  her 

house.  i  ;        ••  — - ;  

In  the  meantime,  Sym  Suresby,  Good-  cm  aim 

lucke-s     servant.     hears     of     Roister    |  h  H  tt   rAIV  I  U 
Doister's  wooing  and  warns  his  master  p    p    KPITH'<i  THFATRF 

of  Dame  distance's  apparent  infidelity.  ;  O.  f.  Mil  I  n  J>   I  nDrtl  nC 

The  widow  summons  a  mutual  friend,   ...  ,.  

Tristram  Trusty,  and  together  with  her  Excellent  Bill  Given— Walter  C.  Kel- 


I  Last  evening  a  large  audience  again 

Jnrt  inT£,n  „t0  exT,ress  appreciation 
land  Indebtedness  to  Mrs.  Hall  and  Mr 
Longy  for  the  first  performance  In  Bos- 
ton of  new  works  by  composers  of  the 
podern  French  School.  Except  for 
Wllett's  "Siberia,"  all  the  pieces  on 
the  program  were  played  for  the  first 
time, 

,  Pio^nt,Schmltt  was  born  at  Blamont 
In  1870.  He  is  a  pupil  of  Massent  and 
Faure,  and  was  awarded  the  "Prix  de 
Rome"  in  1900.  His  Rapsodie  Vlennolse 
is  a  distinct  contrast  to  the  more  seri- 
ous moods  of  his  other  compositions  It 
is  dedicated  to  Leon  Jehln,  conductor 
of  the  Monte  Carlo  orchestra  Ingeni- 
ously Orchestrated,  It  tends,  however, 
to  be  wildly  erratic  in  character  the 
rhythm  is  sharply  marked  continuously 
and  there  are  fugitive  and  irritatingly 
e'usive  themes. 

Gaubert's  Poeme  Eleglaque  was  writ- 
ten for  Mrs.  Hall,  to  whom  it  Is  dedl- 
I  cated.    The  composer,  who  is  consid- 
ered the  best  flutist  in  Paris,  is  a  pupil 
of  Leroux  and  Lenefjbeu,  and  In  1905 
received  the  "Second  Prix  de  Rome  " 
His  piece  played  last  evening  Is  charm-  ''• 
ing  In  mood  and  treatment,  with  effec- 1 
tlve  passages  for  the  saxophone.   It  is  ' 
as  it  were,  an  expression  of  melancholy 
contemplation  after  the  first  outbursts 
of  rebellious  grief  have  been  assuaged 

Far  superior  to  both  of  these  in  ef- 
fective orchestration  invention  and  poe- 
tic imaginativeness  is  Roussel's  Poeme 
de  la  Foret.  In  this  work,  dedicated  to 
Alfred  Cortot  admirably  combined  and 
opposed  timbres  of  instruments  are  con- 
spicuous while  the  coloring  bears  the 
impress  of  D'Indy's  influence,  with 
whom  the  composer  studied  The  first 
movement  pictures  the  desolation  and 
dreai-y  bleakness  of  the  forest  in  win-  I 
ter  with  swirling  dead  leaves  and  howl- 
ing winds;  the  second  reflects  the  awak-  ' 
ening  to  life  of  nature  at  the  call  of 
spring;  the  third  suggests  the  perfumed 
and  fragrant  mystery  of  a  May  night 
while  the  fourth  is  written  in  the  spirit 
of  pagan  revelries. 

The  Petite  Suite,  by  Roger-Ducasse 
Is  attractive,  but  does  not  rise  above 
the  eorrmonplace  of  Its  kind. 

Mr.  Clement,  admirable  artist,  was  as 
usual  a  polished  singer  of  the  long  mel- 
odic line,  finely  sustained,  and  whose 
diction  was  a  delight.  He  gave  distinc- 
tion to  Bruneau's  sentimental  air  and 
repeatedly  recalled,  added  to  the  pro- 
gram. 

Mrs,  Hall,  admirably  supported  by 
her  associates,  played  with  breadth  anc 
beauty  of  tone  and  musicianly  phras- 
Ing.  Mr  de  Voto  was  an  excellent  ac- 
companist. 


ES  AT 


maids,  gives  Roister  Doister  a  severe 
drubbing.  Harmony  is  restored  by 
Merygreeke  and  Trusty,  and  Goodlucke 
marries  Custance.  The  moving  spirit 
of  the  play  is  Merygreeke,  who  put? 
everything  in  a  wrong  light  to  amust 
himself  and  to  increase  Roister  Doister'.- 
diftcomfort. 

R.  C.  Benchley,  '12,  as  Roister  Doistei 
w;as  very  amusing  and  appeared  to  the 
beat  advantage  throughout.  Mr.  Bench- 
lekr  has  ability  far  beyond  that  of  the 
and  gave  a  very 


ly's  Good  Act. 
Pantomime— the  sort  that  is  clever  and 
Interesting  rather  than  tedious  and  tir- 
ing, as  is  not  infrequently  the  case— hold 
the  predominating  place  on  a  bill  ■■' 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  that  'closely 
approaches  the   all-star    type,  and  is, 
viewed  from  any  angle,  about  the  best 
presented  there  this  season.     No  les;s 
than  three  of  the  acts  are  of  the  pan 
tomime  variety,  and  two  of  the  three 
are  very  elaborate  affairs,  while  tl^e 
third  fully  makes  up  in  quality  for  any 


ordinary  college  actor 

S^car-U  'St^^S^of  spirit  thing  that  it  may  >ack>  quantity 
d      «     Fnto  hif  interpretation  of  ,  From  the  Profrram^pos.t.on  G  Mo- 


and  energy  - 

Merygreeke  and  performed  his  rather 
difficult  part  with  much  credit.  W.  F. 
Merrill,  'uC,  as  Tibet,  the  maid;  O.  W. 
Hausse'rmann,  '12,  as  Doblnet,  and  T.  M. 
Spelman,  '13,  as  Dame  Custance  played 
their  parts  with  much  credit.  The  work 
«f  Mi-  Spelman  was  particularly  good, 
specially  In  the  meeting  with  Good- 
jcke.  ■  •  , 

The  cast  was  as  follows: 
:alpa  Roister  Ulster.  . R.  C.  Benchley 

[atnaw  Merygreeke  g  .F.  Duncan 

lawyn  Goodlucke  H.  W.  MlUer 

;ristram  Trusty  P.  J-  Stearns 


lasso,    the    world-famous  pantomlmist 
and    dancer,    presenting    a  three  act 
wordless   play  entitled   "The   Rose  of 
Mexico,"  Is  the  headliner.    He  has  a 
tremendously  large  company,  no  less 
than  19  characters— and   there  isn't  a 
super  In  the  lot— being  upon  the  stage 
at  the  same  time.    Molasso  himself  Is 
very  clever,  and  introduced  in  the  course 
lof  the  sketch  a  recent  novelty,  "The 
j.  (Bull  Fight  Dance,"  in  which  he  Is  as- 
12  slsted  by  Mile.  Maria  Corrio,  a  young  j 
12  woman   who   is  at   once  graceful    and  ! 
J?  beautiful.    The  story  is  lakl  in  M  ixloo 
and  the  stag*  settings  are  typical  of  ] 
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U>e    cv  mtrv  le    t  .o  gc 

■tu  of  the  nun  an,'  women  alike  all 
bear  that  distinctive1  and  genuine  Mc\i- 
ean  stamp.  Mile,  Corrlo  ami  Mr  Mo- 
lasso  were  obliged  10  respond  to  several 
Curtain  rails. 

Along  somewhat  different  lines,  yet 
equally  excellent,  is  "Kris  Kringle's 
Dream,"  which  shows  Kris  Kringle's 
Workshop  replete  with  toys,  the  major- 
ity of  which  are,  of  course,  of  the  liv- 
ing variety  that  come  into  being  and 
dance  and  make  motions,  and  even  try 
to  talk.  A  dozen  pretty  girls  play  no 
■mail  part  in  the  production,  and  one  of 
their  ballets,  introducing  a  half-dozen 
real  collie  doss,  is  a  decided  novelty 
and  an  instant  hit.  Then  there  is  a' 
white  polar  hear  that  cavorts  about  thei 
stage,  the  delight  yet  terror  of  every  • 
child  In  the  audience  and  mighty  life- 
like to  many  of  the  older  ones  as  well. 

The  third  in  this  week's  congress  of 
pantomime  performers  is  Frank  Slivers 
Oakley,  better  known  perhaps  as  just 
plain  "Slivers."  his  reputation  betng 
gained  through  his  long  years  with  the 
Barnum-Bailey  circus  as  premier  clown. 
Oakley  appears  in  his  own  pantomime, 
"The  Ball  Game."  He  acts  the  game 
out  to  perfection,  beginning  with  the 
grounds  keeper  who  puts  the  bases  in 
place,  and  ending  when  an  officer  is 
called  to  eject  him  from  the  grounds 
because  of  his  objection  to  8*11  umpire's 
decisions.  It  is  no  easy  matter  for  one 
pantomimist  single-handed  to  entertain 
an  audience  for  20  minutes,  but  Oakley 
does  it  and  does  It  easily.  They  even 
applaud  loudly  for  more  as  the  officer 
escorts  him  from  the  stage. 

Walter  C  Kelly,  "the  Virginia 
Judge."  is  always  good,  and  he  has  lost 
none  of  his  humor  during  his  recent 
world-wide  tour,  from  which  he  has 
just  returned.  It  wouldn't  be  Walter  1 
C.  Kelly  if  he  played  anything  elsej 
than  the  role  of  the  Virginia  judge  deal-  1 
lng  out  plantation  justice  to  the  negroes . 
of  the  neighborhood,  and  while  Kelly's 
act  is  in  itself  old.  his  line  of  talk,  the 
cases  that  come  before  his  honor,  etc.,  | 
are  all  brand  new,  even  to  the  sort  of  I 
gin  he  tells  about,  "two  drinks  of  which  ] 
wiil  make  a  rabbit  spit  in  a  bulldog's 
face." 

Weston,  Fields  and  Carroll,  never  here 
before,  made  a  pronounced  hit  as  "snap- 
py singers  of  snappy  songs,"  as  the 
program  so  well  put  It,  while  Mae  Mel- 
ville and  Robert  Hlgglns  in  "Just  a1 
Little  Fun"  were  equally  good.  The 
Three  DuBall  Brothers  in  a  dancing 
specialty,  Bell»clalre  and  Hermann  in 
physical  development  feats  and  ths 
Takezawa  Japanese  troupe,  with  which 
,an  Al  show  ends,  rounds  out  the  bill. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE — "Fifty 
Miles  from  Boston,"  a  musical  comedy 
In  three  acts,  by  George  M.  Cohan. 

SLwt'ov  Harrlgan  George  Hansel] 

e  liarrigan  Albert  Hirfcey 

V1-,.-K-ott   Walter  Walker 

TVesteott  »■  Donald  Meek 

YVoodls  .Jl  Carney  (  livistio 

,  .Nt. .  Robert  XI.  MWrtlematl 

.  ..Henrie  

..A.  B.  Clark 
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tlm  of  give 
swizzle  that. 
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I.\  Henrietta  McDannel 

,able.'.'.\\'.'.«NJ>  A.  B.  Clark 

Burrs  N  Charles  Bickfonl 


ey  Hnv 


.Arthur  Fox 


Mrs  Westrott  Mabel  Montgomery 

IJrs'  Tllfonl   Mabel  Colcoru 

'...„',  ,-.,t„   Maude  Richmond 

Nellie  Ilarrigan  Grace  Lothtop 

bile  Woodls  M<"T  ioung 


^K.'.'  /  J  ■-.LU,,l.\||||-,|tji 

"It's  all  very  well,"  Dr.  Nitsc/h  and  his 
brethren  will  say,  "it's  all  very  well  for 
you,  gentlemen,  that  have  no  commenting 
to  do,  to  understand  your  author;  but,  to 
expect  us  to  understand  him  also,  that 
have  to  write  commentaries  on  him  for 
J  two,  four,  and  all  the  way  up  to  12  .vol- 
.umes  Svo.,  just  serves  to  show  how  far 
(the  unreasonableness  of  human  nature  can 
*go." 


squire  Moggson. 
icr  Johnson,  as  it  appears, 
■uu  kabl*.  letter  published 
.1  of  last  Monday,  is  a  vie- 
swiztle.  But  there  is  a 
taken  in  moderation,  will 


do  you  no  harm. 

We  are  indebted  tt»  Mr.  Daniel  S. 
Knowlton  for  a  reprint  of  a  little  book 
published  at  Sudbury  In  178-1  and  print- 
ed by  Roger  Buck  and  sold  at  his  shop 
In  Cornhlll.  The  title  In  full  Is  as  fol- 
lows: "The  Squire's  Recipes  in  Which 
Are  Described  the  Methods  by  Which 
Thomas  Hoggson,  Ksqulre;  Compounded 
the  Twelve  Most  Famous  Toddles  That 
Distinguished  His  Hospitality."  There  Is 
this  motto  from  Horace: 
1  Spe»  donare  novas  largus  nmaraque, 
t  Curarum  eluere  effieax. 

Old  Squire  I  logsson's  homestead,  Fair- 
field Manor,  was  situate  at  the  cross- 
roads of  Pleasant  Valley.  He  liked  to 
have  his  friends  with  him  in  indoor  and 
outdoor  games  and  recreations,  and  his 
toddies  and  other  liquid  refreshments 
were  "potent  factors  In  the  course  of  en- 
tertainment." The  receipts  of  the  more 
famous  beverages  were  published  to  re- 
mind some  of  passed  delights;  "to  those 
who  have  yet  to  taste  the  pleasures  of 
his  hospitality,  promises  of  delights  yet 
to  come."  The  reprint  was  made  at  the 
instance  of  Mr.  Noble  F.  Hoggson,  Yale, 
'88  (Shef. ),  known  for  hisexquisitc  taste 
In  interior  decoration  (his business),  art, 
literature  and  "compounds,"  as  Mr. 
Knowlton  informs  us,  and  made  as  a 
New  Year's  card  for  Mr.  Hoggson's 
friends. 

A  golden  book;  yet  S.  Austin  Allibone, 
In  his  Dictionary  of  Authors,  ignores  the 
Squire.  "Hoggson"  should  come  be- 
tween "Hoggard,  Miles.    See  Huggard" 

and  "Hoker,  01  Tlooker,  John.  See 
Hooker." 


GIVES  PIANO  RECITAL 

Miss  Ruby  Winchenbach  Is  Heard  at 
Stelnert  Hall. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 
Mile  Ruby  Winchenbach  gave  a  piano 
lecltal  last  night  In  Steinert  Hall.  There 
was  a  small   audience.    The  program 
was  as  follows; 

Orlef,  lomitu  op.  7.  I.lszt,  IJebesti amn  and; 
Gnomeorelfen;  rhupin,  etude  lu  O  Hat  major;! 
Schumann,  concerto  In  A  minor  (orchestral  ac- 
i-oui ponl went  played  on  a  second  piano  by  Mr. 
Stone). 

This  recital  does  not  call  for  extended 
comment.  Miss  Winchenbach  Is  a  pupil 
who,  although  she  showed  musical  in- 
stinct and  a  certain  emotional  quality  In 
melodic  passages,  is  not  yet  ready  to 
play  In  public.  An  accident  that  pre- 
vented her  appearing  on  the  stage  at  the 
appointed  time,  no  doubt  made  her  ner- 
vous and  was  otherwise  prejudicial,  but 
It  was  evident  that  she  still  has  much  to 
learn  In  technic  and  In  the  art  of  Inter- 
pretation before  she  can  confidently  in- 
vite critical  attention. 

"II  Trovatore"  Delayed  an  Hour| 
When  a  Water  Pipe 
Bursts. 


A  Pillow  Cup. 

Note  the  pleasant  Introduction  to  the 
recipe  for  the  Ma'nqr  Swizzle. 

'•In  the  town  of  Frederickton,  in  the 
Province  of  New  Brunswick,  there 
stands  a  white  stone  hostelry  o£  such 
surpassing  neatness  arid  having  such  a 
choice  larder  and  cellars  as  to  com- 
!  mend  itself  to  travellers  from  whereso- 
|  ever  they  come.  Here  was  it  that  the 
Squire  in  th>  days  of  bfe 
his  honeymoon  with  his  sweet  Mistress 
Barbara,  his  wife,  and  here,  too  waa  It 
that  he  found  the  hot  swizzle  that  he  has 
since  appropriated  to  his  own  use  and 
shared  so  bountifully  with  his  friends. 
For  many  years  has  the  Squire  guarded 
the  secret  "of  its  composition  in  order 
that,  so  far  as  may  be,  he  could  reserve 
it  for  those  occasions  which  would  fit- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-Verdi's  "11 
Trovatore."   Mr.  Moranzonl  conducted. 

Manrico    Mr.  Zenatello 

Conte  Di  Luna  Mr.  Blanehart 

Ferrando    SHU 

Ruiz   Mr.  Giaccone 

Lemora    Miss  Amsrten 

Azucena   Mme.  Gay 

Inez   Miss  .Morella 

Ferrando  was  ibout  to  identify 
.Azucena  In  the  camp  scene  of  the  third  ji 
act  when  the  asbestos  curtain  slowly 
and  relentlessly  lowered  itself  arid  shut 
off  the  Gypsy,  the  Conte  dl  Luna,  Fer- 
rando and  the  chorus  from  the  sight  of 
the  audience.  A  break  In  the  high- 
pressure  water  pipe  controlling  this  cur- 
tain was  the  cause  of  the  unexpected 
descent.  As  there  was  no  smell  of 
smoke  or  suspicion  of  fire,  the  audience 
sat  quietly. 

The  accident  caused  a  delay  of  nearly 
an  hour.  The  orchestra  played  one  or 
two  selections  and  at  last  the  curtain 
rose.  A  scene  was  used  for  the  drop 
curtain.  The  identification  of  the  gypsy 
did  not  take  place,  but  Mr.  Zenatello 
omitting  the"  suave  air  of  the  scene  .  In 


tingly  recall  the  auspicious  time  when    th(J  hall  adjomlng  the  chapel,  sang  "Dl 


first  they  quaffed  1'-  together. 

Wm'baufe  the"  drooping  spirits  in  deli 
Beyond  the  bliss  of  dreams. 
Be  wise  and  taste." 
But  Milton  wrote  "sip,"  not  '  cup. 


A  Timely  Music  Drama. 
Las  the  World  Wags: 
I  The  Herald  says  that  Mr.  Arnold  J 
■Daly  is  to  interpret  an  arrangement 
'made  by  himself  of  "The  Ballad  of 
Heading  Coal  "  May  I  ask  if  it  is  not 
based  on  the  rumored  strike  among  the 
(operatives? 

•■Li  question  Mr.  Daly's  taste  >n  making 
a  song  upon  a  serious  subject.    As  one 

,  of  the  great  public  that  has  to  dance 

'  every  time  the  price  goes  up,  1  object 
to  the  setting  of  such  problems  to 
music,  vocal  or  instrumental. 
MI  myself,  in  an  unthinking  mood,  col- 
laborated with  a  musical  friend,  entirely  j 
self-taught,  in  writing  a  five-act  tragic 
music-drama  on  the  subject  of , the  high 

.cost  of  liv  it?  "I.e  Haut  Frais  del 
Vlvre,"  we  call  the  work;  and,  I  do  not  | 
think — I  know  that  it  is  a  top-notcher.  j 
It  is  scored  almost  entirely  above  the  j 
staff,  though  the  composer  has  accom-  I 
plished  sarcastic  symphonic  flings  at  the  j 

.opulent  box-holders  by  means  of  the  I 
horns,  lower  brass,  and  tympani.  The] 
plaintive  wailing  of  the.  Pee-pul  and  the  ; 
shivering,  crystal'.!"  crashing  of  the  I 
windows  of  the  Trust-barons,  as  bricks 

I  of  dls-harmony  are  hurled  through  1 
them,  are  beautifully  and  graphically  | 
rendered. 

I    After   reflection   and    several  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  interest  Mr.  Henry 
l  RusS  '11.  we  i:ave  cancelled  all  negotia- j 
Hons  with  the  Boston  Opera  Company 
I  for  its  production.      We  believe  that 
much  themes  are  too  painful.    We  com-  1 
mend  out  self-restrained  course  to  Mr.  I 
-Italy.  MARLOWE  JONSON. 

JBoston.  March  10,  1912.     » .£&  , 


|j  o  jeiia  pira."    Thi  last  act  with  the 
"Miserere"    and   the   highly  dramatic 
music  in  the  dungeon  followed  in  due 
i  course. 

I  Good  old  "Trovatore"!  It  was  a  pleas- 
ure to  hear  it  years  ago  when  Max 
Maretzek  would  bring  a  scratch  com- 
pany with  one  or  two  distinguished 
singers,  a  handful  of  a  chorus  and  a  few 
fiddlers  for  one  performance  in  New 
Haven. 

Ferrando  in  those  years  wore  a  huge 
sombrero,  not  an  ornate  helmet,  and 
was  the  more  sinister.  Leonora  carried 
a  lace  handkerchief  through  the  four 
acts.  Adelaide  Philllpps  thrilled  the  au- 
dience by  her  intensely  dramatic  per- 
formance of  Azucena,  the  most  dra- 
matic I  have  ever  seen.  Or  there  would 
ture.  This  will  burn  off  some  of  the  be  an  or(jinary  Sjnger  In  h*er  place,  but 
alcohol  and  at  the  same  time  heat  the  the  t£nor  would  be  an  Italian  who  was 
punch.  Care  must  be  taken  to  place  hQre  oniy  {or  one  seasOn  and  knew  only 
the  metal  vessel  where  the  flames  will  the  music  of  this  opera,  a  tenor  with 
not  set  fire  to  anything.  This  swizzle  girthed  hair  and  a  trumpet  voice— what 
should  be  served  in  goblets  while  it  1»  Was  his  name?  Was  it  Abrugnedo? 
still  hot."  The  scenery  was  that  of  the  local 

—   theatre  or  music  hall  in  the  .  early  70s. 

The  Pirate  Tipple.  i  and  shabby  it  was.   The  orchestra  was 

„   ..  ,-„ir>,»  nf  -a  sinsular  made  up  of  a  concertmaster,   two  or 
There  is  another  recipe  of  a  singular  from  New  York  and  local 

appeal.      Squire    Hoggson,    serving   as  ^^jang  0I  the  city,  among  them  a 

mate  in  his  youth  on  the  clipper  ship  cornetlst   and  a  pianist.     But  Verdt'e 

sailino-  from  Boston,  touched  melodies  made  their  way  and  they  were 

sung  as 


The  Manor  Swizzle. 

And  here  is  the  recipe  for  the  swizzle: 
"To  eight  bottles  of  a  light  Rhenish 
wine,  add  two  bottles  of  Arrac  and 
enough  white  sugar  to  suit  the  taste. 
Add  a  few  sticks  of  cinnamon,  a  few 
whole  cloves,  and  mix  the  concoction 
well  in  a  metal  vessel. 

"Then  heat  a  mulling  stick  (preferably 
one  made  with  canister  shot  fastened 
1  to  the  end  of  a  bent  iron  rod)  until  it 
i  be  red  hot   and  plunge  it  into  the  mix- 


Spartan, 

aiS  obscure  port  in  Bermuda  and  stop- 


ping at  the  Black  Swan  Inn  fell  in  with 
one  Roger  Lynch,  a  roystering  fellow, 
from  whom  lie  secured  directions  for  a 
hot  Night  Cap,  j'for  which  his  inn  was 
justly  renowned." 


there  might  be  added  a  few  pieces 
fresh  orange  peel.    Place  all  these  in- 
gredients together  in  a  bowl  and  mix 
them  well.     Then  set  fire  to  the  con- 
coction and  let  it  burn  till  it  becomes         „  "™ n't'~st 
hot   after  which  it  should  be  served  in  ■ 
rummers  just  before   retiring   for  the 
night."  .  ^ 

Pimento  berries!    Why  is  there  not  a 
grove-  of  the  tree  Eugenia  Plmenta 
the  Public  Garden  from  which  we 


of  the  most  beautiful  airs  of  Verdi  when 
It  Is  sung  with  breadth  and  dignity  so 
that  the  more  dramatic  section  is  In 


all 


With  this  expection,  her  singing  was 
highly  creditable  to  her  as  far  as  appre- 
ciation of  the  character  of  the  music 
-was  concerned.  All  in  all,  she  made  a 
favorable  impression. 
Mme.  Gay  was  a  picturesque  Azucena, 


could  pick?  Rum  in  rummers!  O  noble  ^  lne  conventionally  hideous  hftg.  Her 
thought!  Brave  days  that  are  no  more,  ^personation  was  effective. 
And  yet  Chambers's  Cyclopaedia  (17-S)  Mlv  Biani-nart  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
informs  us  that  there  was  once  a  Dutch  polege  on  very  shon  notice.  It  was  evi- 
man  "who  could  break  Ruinmer-G.lass.es  dent  at  once  that  he  wag  weI1  versea 
with  the  Tone  of  his  Voice.  m  the  traditions,  and  knew  the  formulas 

and  felt  the  spirit  of  the  grand  style. 
And.  of  all  operas,  "II  Trovatore"  should 
e  sung  and  acted  In  this  style. 
It  was  a  pity  that  the  automatic  as- 
tos  curtain  descended  without  jus' 
use,  for  its  descent  waa  not  due  to 
y  wearinesa-  Induced  by  the  perform  • 


another  Ptolemy  of  another,  and  the  later 
Authors  of  another.  I  omit  their  mad  conten- 
tions which  IB  the  right,  or  which  is  the  left 
aide  of  Heaven;  concerning  which  when  Tho. 
Aqulnaa  and  Albertus  the  Toulonlck  endeavor 
to  say  something  seriously,  they  are  yet  alto, 
aether  unable  to  deliver  anything  of  certainty. 
•  •  *  I  omit  also  all  their  vain  disputes 
about  Kccentiicks.  Concentrlcka,  Epicycles,  1 
Rotrogradatlona.  Trepidations,  accesses,  re- 
cesses, swift  motions,  and  Circles  of  motion, 
aa  being  tho  works  neither  of  Clod  nor  Na- 
ture, but  the  Fiddle-faddles  and  Trifles  of 
Mathematicians,  taking  their  beginnings  from 
corrupt  philosophy  and  the  fables  of  the 
Poets. 


rule  In  the  grand  style, 
style  unknown  to  many,  singers  who 
are  now  aplauded  in  the  operas  of  Puo- ' 
cinl,  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

The  performance  last    evening  gave 
pleasure  to  many.    Mr.  Zenatello  In  the 
first  two  acts  was  not  wholly  "In  voice,"  | 
Take  seven  ponies  of  Jamaica  rum  fcut  hg  s&ng  „DJ  queUa  p|ra..  with  such 
and  add  thereto  four  spoonful's  isle)  01  that  he  wag  recaUed  agaln  and 

sugar,  one  handful  of  browned  coffee.  agaln 

three  sticks  of  cinnamon,  a  half  dozen  Themustc  of  Leonora  Is  suited  to  Miss 
I  of  cloves  and  six  pimento  berries.  Also,  Amsden>s  volce.  she  hurried  the  beau- 
t£Z  1™  orfrfed  ».  few  Pieces  ot  entrance  aria  in  the  first  act-one 


Mars  from  the  Common. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

What  you  say  about  M.  Perrier  of  the) 
French  Natural  History  Museum,  who 
talks  of  the  Martians  "as  If  he  made 
week-end  visits  to  the  ruddy  planet," 
brings  to  mind  the  story  of  the  child 
who  was  showing  somebody  an  Illus- 
trated Bible,  and  In  coming  to  a  certain 
page  said:  "That's  a  picture  of  the 
Lord,  but  it  Isn't  good  of  him.'' 

According  to  high  authority,  the  ques- 
tion of  the  inhabiiity  of  the  planets  is 
something  a  genuine  scientist  will  never 
bother  his  head  about. 

I  first  noticed  Mars  in  the  old  Tri- 
Mountaln  Baseball  Club  days,  from  the 
parade  ground  on  the  Common.  The 
game  would  often  continue  until  twi- 
light, the  score  being  192  to.  97,  or  there- 
about, and  Mars,  one  season,  hung  in 
the  darkening  sky  out  Longwood  way, 
winking,  as  if  amused  at  the  muffs  of] 
the  belated  players.  This  was  before 
we  had  heard  of  the  canals  and  the 
fearfully  and  wonderfully  made  diggers 
thereof,  including  the  Messenger  who1 
came  from  there  and  appeared  at  many 
of  our  theatres  several  years  ago. 


Moons  and  Canals. 

It  is  true  that  Dawes,  and  other  as- 
tronomers earlier  than  Schiaparelli,  had 
had  partial  glimpses  of  "dark  and  nar--' 
row  channels"  In  the  supposed  surface 
of  the  planet,  but  they  knew  nothing  of 
inhabitants  with  "great  chests,  great 
heads  and  slender  feet,"  who  spend  their 
time  digging  so-called  canals,  thousands 
of  miles  long,  for  theoretical  waWr-'TO^ 
run  in  and  irrigate  speculative  vegeta- 
tion. 

In  Gulliver's  Travels,  Dean  Swift,  who 
certainly  had  a  great  head  and  an  exu- 
berant fancy,  whatever  else  he  may 
have  lacked,  tells  of  strange  beings  who 
did  remarkable  stunts;  but  the  singular 
thing  Is  that  he  mentioned  two  Martian 
moons,  long  before  astronomers  knew 
of  their  existence,  and  described  them 
with  a  fair  degree  of  accuracy.  So  it 
may  turn  out  that  Mars  is  inhabited, 
and  that  M.  Perrier  really  knows  what 
he  is  talking  about,  or,  more  accurately 
speaking,  has  made  a  good  guess,  or 
had  a  dream  which  will  come  true.  In 
the  mean  time  we  are  watching  for 
those  "signals":  but  the  Martians  may 
be  busy  fortifying  the  canals  against  a 
threatened  Invasion  of  an  army  from 
Jupiter.    Who  knows?  O.  C. 

West  Roxbury,  March  11,  1912. 

Capt.  Gulliver  gave  a  long  account  of 
the  Laputians'  great  improvements  In 
astronomy.    He  attributed  their  success 

to  the  excellence  of  their  telescopes,  the 
largest  of  which  did  not  exceed  three 

feet. 


A  Byronlc  Centenary. 
The  English  newspapers,  recalling  the 
fact  that  "Cliilde  Harold''  was  published 
100  years  ago.  are  reviving  anecdotes 
about  Byron;  how,  like  Zola,. he  fought 
against  fatness,  lived  on  rice  with  vine- 
gar and  water,  or  on  a  slice  of  bread 
for  breakfast  and  a  vegetable  dinner, 
assuaging  hunger  by  chewing  mastic 
and  tobacco.  Did  he  curl  his  hair,  or 
were  the  curls  a  natural  development? 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  considers  the 
question  an  important  one.  The.  Dally 
Chronicle  describing  Byron's  diet  men- 
tions Roger  Crab,  the  hermit  and  as- 
trologer who  avoided  butter  and  cheese; 
went  from  roots  to  a  diet  of  broth  with 
bran,  and  a  pudding  of  bran  and  turnip 
leaves;  finally  ate  only  dock  leaves  and 
grass.  For  nearly  40  years  he  lived 
on  a  cent  and  a  half  a  week.  And 
what  was  his  reward?  He  died  in  his 
60th  year. 

Does  any  one  read  "Chllde  Harold" 
today?  "Beppo"  and  "Don  Juan"  are 
still  good  reading,  so  Is  "The  Vision  of 
Judgment."  There  are  passages  in 
"Parlsina,"   as  the  opening,  also  the 

1  verses  beginning  "The  Convent  bells 
are  ringing"  that  some  of  us  old  fogies 

t  are  pleased  to  consider  as  poetry,  and 
in  a  voice,  perhaps  a  little  cracked,  we 
like  to  spout  from  the  now  neglected 
"Chllde  Harold": 

Tet,   Freedom!   yet  thy  banner,   torn,  but 

flying.  .  ^ 

Streams  like  the  thunder-storm  against  tna 

wind: 

Thy  trumpet  yoIcc,  though  broken  now  and 

dying. 

The  loudest  still  the  tempest  leaves  behind. 
1  The  young  Hons  of  the  press  insist 
I  that  Byron  was  not  a  poet.  They  refer 
smartly  to  Swinburne  in  corroboration. 
We  hold  the  poet  of  "Atalanta  in  Clay- 
don"  and  "Poems  and  Ballads"  in  high 
honor,  but  should  he  be  taken  as  the 
final  authority  In  criticism?  Was  not 
any  Elizabethan  goose  to  htm  a  swaaT 
Did  he  not  describe  Euripides  as  a  "de- 
generate tragedian,"  a  "mutilated  mon- 
key"? We  prefer  the  wild  westerner 
who  was  proud  of  his  son  because  he 
had  socked  with  Socrates  ar.d  ripped 
with  Euripides.  Then  there  Is  the  treas- 
ure housa  of  Byron's  letters,  thoroughly 


roarl: 


ftinTf 

iff  to 


it 


Wizardry  In  Egypt. 
Extract  from  tho  letter  of  a  friend! 

'eeterday  with  B  — .  I  visited  the  Calr» 
Htuseum.    We  came  across  the  mummy 
|of  Alimose  I.  In  tln<  wall  case  near  the 
Hewel  Room.    I  turned  to  my  companion 
pid  commented  on  the  ugliness  of  the 
dummy's    face.     Immediately    1  was 
irercome  with  a  feeling  of  suffocation, 
was  as  though  a  cord  were  tightening 
iround  my  neck.   This  feeling  lasted  for 
Gibout  a  minute.    I  spoke  of  tho  experi- 
ence to  an  old  resident  and  he  chide* 
no  for  my  comment  and  even  for  loolt- 
|  lnrr  at  the  mummy  and  said  that  mum- 
mies   retain   the    magical    power  thay 
I  exercised  when  they  were  alive.  Nor 
would  he,  us  he  valued  his  life,  say 
one  word  about  the  ugliness  or  ruinous 
condition  of  the  Sphinx  while  In  Its 
I  presence." 

'CARMEITAJ  OPERA 

Mme.    Calve,    Clement  'and  Riddez 

Again  Appear  in  the  Cast. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOTJSE-Blzet's 

"Carmen."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Parmen   Mme.  Calve 

m'wbI*   Miss  Fisher 

Frasq  ilta  M,ss  Martlnl 


M 

Don  Jnae... 
Eseamlllo  . . 
Zunlga  ..... 

Bl  Dancalre   •  ■  • 

El  Remendado   ur 

Morales 


Miss  De  Coutcj 
..Mr.  Clement 
. . .  .Mr.  Rlddej 
.  .Mr.  Barreau 

 Mr.  Leo 
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Lllas  Past  la".  Mr.  Julllel» 

"Carmen"  was  repeated  at  a  special 
matinee  yesterday  afternoon.  A  large 
attendance  in  the  upper  tiers  of  the  the- 
atre was  constantly  and  at  times  ob- 
trusively appreciative  of  the  excellent 
production. 

There  was  evidence  of  the  same  keen 
discrimination  In  lyrical  values  that  de- 
fined the  merits  of  the  past  perform- 
ances. Both  Mme.  Calve  and  Mr.  Clem- 
ent were  In  a  happy  vein  and  splendid 
voice.  The  realistic  methods  of  the  for- 
mer are  persuasive  and  tasteful;  they 
are  the  results  of  a  truly  artistic  con- 
ception. Vocally,  the  singer  displayed 
secure  Intonation,  decisive  attack  and 
richness  of  tone.  Only  seldom  was  there 
a  lack  of  perfect  flexibility  in  her  phras- 
ing. Mr.  Clement  denned  clearly  his 
characterization.  His  reading  was  thor- 
oughly commendable.  For  the  rest, 
liberal  praise  .should  be  attributed  to 
his  clearness  of  enunciation.  Such 
diction  Is  a  rare  and  valuable  asset  to 


not  be  a  little  surprised  ;it  the  march  of 
Hntellecl  among  our  neighbors  across  the 
(channel,  and  at  the  kind  of  conxldera- 

[tton  In  which  they  hold  their  religion. 
'Here  Is  a  mnti  who  seizes  upon  saints  and 
angels,  merely  to  put  sentiments  in  their 
mouths  which  might  suit  a  nymph  of 
Drury  Lane.  He  shows  heaven,  In  or- 
der that  ho  may  carry  debauch  Into  It. 
land  avails  himself  of  the  most  sacred 
and  sublime  parts  of  our  creed  as  a 
vehicle  for  a  scene  painter's  skill,  or  | 
jan  occasion  for  a  handsome  actress  to  J 
wear  a  new  dregs." 

M.  Massenet's  "Meditation." 

Now  the  religious  music  of  M.  Mas- 
senet Is  amusing  and  this  favorite 
"Meditation"  is  especially  amusing. 
Even  patriotic  Frenchmen  have  found} 
it  so.  Witness  M.  Etlenne  Destranges, 
who  characterizes  this  "Religious  Medi- 
tation." which  is  supposed  to  portray 
the  struggle  in  the  soul  of  the  repenting 
courtesan,  as  "a  melody  of  agreeable 
and  lascivious  Inspiration  and  of  a  su- 
per-refined elegance."  He  adds  that  this 
i  tune,  "which  has  nothing  of  the  relig- 
ious character,"  Is  well  suited  to  the 
faith  of  noble  dames  and  "demi-mon- 
daines"  who  g<5  to  church  as  they  would 
to  the  theatre  or  the  races  and  attend 
mass  at  the  Madeleine.  It  is  "muslque 
a  l'eau  de  bidet,"  to  quote  a  phrase  of 
Htiysmans.  It  would  be  easy  to  quote 
other  French  critics  to  the  same  effect; 
but  any  one  of  us  hearing  the  pretty 
and  sugary  tone  does  not  find  in  it  the 
"struggle  of  a  repenting  soul"  any  more 
than  we  would  find  the  expression  of  re- 
ligious exaltation  in  "Ta-ra-raJ-boum- 
de-ay." 

To  the  Englishman,  the  German,  the 
Russian,  and  to  certain  Italians,  the 
great  bulk  of  French  religious  music, 
either  in  the  church  or  on  the  stage, 
seems  theatrical,  sentimental  saccha- 
rine. I  do  not  say  insincere,  for  a  man 
can  be  sentimental,  or  theatrical  and  at 
the  same  time  be  honest  in  the  expres- 
sion of  his  feelings.  Within  the  last 
century  the  French  have  known  a  com- 
poser who  wrote  religious  music  worthy 
of  being  ranked  with  that  of  Palestrina, 
Vittoria,  and  the  greater  Bach.  Hia 
name  was  Cesar  Franck,  but  he  was  by 
birth  a  Belgian,  or  rather  a  Walloon. 


,1k  t.  PoToti 
Fantaisle. 


■Lc  Barbie,-  du 


'  Miss  Tufts's  technic  la  highly  credit-), 
'til  l.-  and  she  plays  with  fleet  nesa.  acou- 
racy,  authority  and  brilliance.  Last 
Icveiiing  she  was  especially  fortunate  In' 
[her  execution  of  Intricate  passages  and' 
fin  hor  delicacy  of  phrasing. 

Miss  Stlckney.  too,  has  at  lw  r  com- 
mand an  admlrablo  technical  equipment. 
Her  tone  Is  beautiful,  full  and  moliow 
in  quality  and  her  use  of  color  is'  both 
varied  and  emotional.  East  evening  she 
displayed  seourlty  In  Intonation,  excel- 
lent toning  and  musical  Interpretation. 

Domestic    Symphony  Heard 
Again— Performance  Is 
Impressive. 
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Mutual  Appreciation. 
Although  Thackeray  had  lived  in  Par- 
the  "singer"  it  flavors  his  characteriza-   Its,  he  viewed  Frenchmen  as  Frenchmen 

lion  with  an  essence  of  reality.   0f  his  period  viewed  Englishmen  Turn 

Mr  Riddez  has  need  to  exercise  more  ,  s  ium 

discretion  The  timbre  of  his  voice  is  over  the  volumes  of  humorous  period- 
not  essentially  pure.  In  consequence  'cale.  m  Punch  the  Frenchman  was 
a  too  liberal  tendency  to  force  its  tones  j  gazing  with  wonder  at  a  washstand 
often  proves  fatal.  Histrionically,  he  I  with  pitcher,  soap  and-  towels  exhibited 
was  eminently  competent.  His  creation  j  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  exclaiming: 
is  picturesque  and  suggestive.  Miss  Mon  Dieu,  Alphonse!  What  is  this 
Fisher  is  always  pleasing.  strange  machine?"   In  the  Parisian  ca- 

Mr.  Caplet  was  eloquent  and  Judicious  features  the  Englishman  was  still  eat. 
In  his  reading  of  the  score. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  19th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler  con- 
ductor, took  place  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  Mr.  Wllhelm  Bac- 
haus  was  the  pianist.  The  program  was 
as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Der  Frelschuetz"  Weber 

Symphonla  Domestlca  Strauss 

Concerto  In  E-flat  major,  No.  5.  .Beethoven  ' 
There  are  some  who  characterize  the 
Domestic  Symphony  as  abominable,  be- 
cause, forsooth,  it  reveals  the  composer 
as  a  colossal  egoist.  And  so  there  are 
also  some  who  cry  out  against  Walt 
Whitman  because  he  began  his  "Leaves 
of  Grass":  "I  celebrate  myself,"  and 
cannot  endure  Montaigne  on  account  of 
his  "egotism."  There  are  many  who 
take  this  symphony  too  seriously. 
Among  them  is  Mr.  C.  L.  Graves  of  the 
Spectator,  who  really  thinks  that  music 
died  with  the  passing  of  Johannes 
Brahms.  Mr.  Grave3  is  thought  in 
England  to  have  a  pretty  wit,  and  he 
himself  would  admit,  if  he  were  pressed, 
that  he  Is  a  funny  man,  but  he  is  never  j 
so  amusing  as  when  ho  berates  the 
modern  composers  and  all  those  who  I 
admire  them.  According  to  Mr.  Graves, 
the  composer  of  the  "Domestic  Sym- 
phony" Is  deliberately  eccentric,  a  self- 
advertiser,  one  who  turns  his  family 
into  copy  for  the  purpose  of  making  the 
bourgeois  sit  up: 

Grant  that  all  said  about  Strauss  is 
true;  what,  pray,  has  it  to  do  with  his 
music?  This  music  is  either  good  or 
bad.  It  is  effective  and  engrossing,  or 
it  is  dull.  It  is  eloquent  or  It  is  prosy. 
Who  cares  whether  the  household  in 
which  this  musical  life  passed  was  that 


«nrfi,h°fla^  5nd  sellins  his  wife  at    of  Strauss,  or  of  a  neighbor,  or  "an  "im 

nneld.      Godam"  was  constantly  in     aginary  household? 


his  mouth.    He  always  wore  a  suit  of 
staring  hideous  checks.    His  wife  was 
•  The  Herald  has  received  the  following  vul.^r     The   "Ene'ish  miss' 

letter  which  might  serve  as  a  text  for 


a  long  sermon: 


On  a  Remark  of  Thackeray. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
In  your  criticism  of  the  opera  of 
'Thais"  last  Saturday  morning  you 
brought  in  the  remark  made  by  Thack- 
eray about  a  Frenchman  saying: 
"There  Is  nothing  funnier  than  a 
Frenchman  praying. 


with  a  fine  development  of 
jbone.  The  English  lord  in  "Fra  Diavo- 
!o"  was  tlie4ldeal  aristocratic  English- 
man abroad*  And  how  about  imperso- 
nations of  Frenchmen  and  Englishmen 
that  are  still  seen  on  the  American 
stage? 


Why  Thackeray  Said  It. 

Thackeray,  in  spite  of  his  life  on  the 
Continent,  was  an  Englishman  with  all 
the  conservatism  of  his  race.  Balzac 
As  you  quoted  and  George  Sand  shocked  his  insular 
Thackeray,  you  certainly  must  think  ;  sensibilities,  yet  no  one  ever  praised  the 
as  he  did,  and  you,  of  course,  must  I |stvIe  of  the  latter  more  eloquently.  He 
have  the  same  reasons  that  he  had  for  I  Prete,nded  to  prefer  the  novels  of  Charles 
making  such  a  remark  '       Bernard,  and  declared  that  Balzac 

Many  of  us  French  people,  both  men  '  naf  "not  fl5,  for  the  salon."  He  praised 
and  women,  and  I  am  among  the  num-  '* x\rfv^antly  Jerome  Paturot."  Yet 
ber,  do  not  know  why  a  Frenchman  !  L",;'lf„  *,er..yea£f.,he  ~rote  a  delifrhtf  ul 
praying  is  any  funnier  than  an  English-  °'  th?  Elder  Dumas,  and  if  lie 

man,  an  Italian,  or  even  an  American  the    fantastical    Alcide  de 

doing  the  same  thing.    There  must  be  Mlr.°~     i        "Pendenms,"  his  Floras 
something  very  Interesting  about  that ! ln    ,    S  Newcomes"  is  a  generous  and 
distinction  given  to  my  nationality,  and  Cf  K  I  J0W" 
I  beg  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to  give  us 
the  reasons  for  that  particular  distinc- 
tion   accorded    my   countrymen  when 


"praying."  Could  it  possibly  be  that 
they  are  the  only  men  who  still  pray 
and  therefore  excite  the  risibility  of 
others?  I  am  sure  you  will  enlighten 
us  and  we  will  be-  most  grateful  to  you 
for  the  information.  I  felt  the  column 
you  call  "As  the  World  Wags"  would 
be  quite  appropriate  for  the  explanation 
and  therefore  send  this,  my  little  com- 
munication, to  you  there. 

EMELIE  ALEX ANDER-M ARIL'S. 
393  Massachusetts  avenue,  March  12. 


Religion  and  the  French  Stage. 

Here  is  the  sentence  in  full  to  which 
Mme.  Alexander-Marius  apparently  ob- 
jects: 

5  "The  celebrated  'Meditation*  which  Is 
Supposed  to  express  the  conversion  of 
■ie  courtesan  reminds  one  of  Thack- 
jray's  insular  remark— there  is  nothing 
■tinnier  than  a  Frenchman  praying."  It 
fciplies  that  the  remark  was  narrow  and 
jjkejudiced.  Yet  in  the  present  Instance, 
as  applied  to  the  "meditation,"  the  re- 
jjjark  is  singularly  appropriate. 
■.  ■"iiackeray,  in  his  "Paris  Sketch  Book," 
ii  sriing  to  plays  seen  by  him  in  Paris 


lie  late  thirties,  wrote  in  a  bour- 


'  t-?  spirit  of  Dumas  the  elder  and 
tpV"Doi.  Juan  de  Marana";  "The 
lC<^t    English    reader,    who    baa  a 


Irritated  by  the  religious  outburst  of 
George  Sand,  disliking  the  sensualitv 
and  the  sensatipnalism  associated  in  the 
current  manifestations  of  pseudo-re- 
ligious feeling,  Thackeray  made  his 
famous  remark,  no  doubt  in  haste,  as 
another  said  that  all  men  were  liars. 

Madame  Alexander-Marius  should  not 
take  Thackeray  in  this  instance  too 
seriously.  Worse  things  have  been  said 
about  her  countrymen  and  country- 
women by  Frenchmen  dead  and  now 
living.  The  Jibe  of  Heine  should  com- 
fort her:  The  Lord  takes  more  pleasure 
in  a  blaspheming  Frenchman  than  in 
a  praying  Englishman.  And  even  this 
saying  Is  not  necessarily  true. 

PIANO  AND  'CELLO  RECITAL 

Miss  Marion  Tufts  and  Miss  Vir- 
ginia Stickney  the  Artists. 

Miss  Marion  Lma  Tufts,  pianist,  and 
Miss  Virginia  Stickney,  'cellist,  gave  a 
recital  last  evening  in  Stelnert  Hall. 
The  accompanist  was  Miss  Pansy  An- 
drus.  There  was  a  warmly  apprecia- 
tive audience  of  fair  size. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Men- 
delssohn, Variations  Concertantes,  Op. 
17;  Brahms,  Capiiccio;  Chopin,  Etude  in 
E  major.  Scherzo  in  B  minor;  Locatelli, 
sonata  for  cello:    Wagner-Liszt,  spin- 


Then  there  is  this  question  of  an  ex- 
planatory program.  When  Strauss  was 
in  New  York  in  1904  when  the  symphony 
was  produced,  he  said  that  he  wished 
the  work  to  be  taken  as  "music  for 
what  it  is,  and  not  as  the  elaboration 
of  the  specific  details  of  a  scheme  of 
things."  When  the  symphony  was  tlrst 
played  ln  Europe— at  Frankfort— he  al- 
lowed the  publication  of  only  a  few 
notes,  which  pointed  out  the  themes 
typical  of  husband,  wife  and  child  and 
named  the  themes  of  the  double  fugue. 
But  in  1905  when  the  symphony  was  per- 
formed in  London,  an  elaborate1  analy- 
sis by  Messrs.  Kallsch  and  Pitt  ap- 
peared and  the  hearer  of  the  music  was 
then  able  to  Identify  the  child  in  its 
bath  and  tell  when  the  dispute  arose 
between  the  parents  concerning  the  fu- 
ture of  the  boy.  Was  Strauss  consent- 
ing? Or  did  he  with  mistaken  humor 
stuff  his  friends  who  were  happy  to  ex- 
tract sunbeams  from  cucumbers? 

What  matters  it?  There  are  beautiful 
and  noble  pages  in  this  symphony,  as  in 
the  "Love  Scene,"  so  called.  The  double 
fugue  would  be  dramatic  and  exciting 
even  if  there  were  no  thought  of  labels 
"Assertion"  and  "Contrary  Assertion" 
attached  to  the  two  subjects.  The 
child's  theme,  charming  in  its  simplici- 
ty, may  be  taken  as  any  motive  for 
subsequent  and  elaborate  treatment. 
This  symphony  holds  the  attention  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end. 

The  pleasure  of  the  hearer  who  seeks 
ho  "explanation"  other  than  that  given 
by  the  title  is  purer  and  keener  than 
that  of  him  who  is  endeavoring  to  fol- 
low a  story.  Here  is  an  instance,  one 
of  many,  where  a  program  to  be  read 
while  the  music  is  playing  is  a  hindrance 
and  a  nuisance.  Let  the  hearer  listen, 
to  the  music  as  music.  Let  him  dream 
the  dreams  suggested  by  it.  They  may 
be  even  more  fantastical  than  the 
thoughts  which,  as  some  say.  Inspired 
the  composer. 

Mr.  Fiedler  and  the  orchestra  gave  an 
unusually  impressive  performance  of 
this  symphony,  one  that  put  the  work 
in  the  most  favorable  light,  so  that  even 
doubting  Thomases  were  inclined  to  be 
enthusiastic. 

What  would  conductors  do  without 
the  three  familiar  overtures  of  Weber? 
They  are  to  them  in  time  of  perplexity 
what  "Cavalleria  Rustlcana"  and  "Pag- 
liaccl"  are  to  opera  managers.  And  yet, 
in  spite  of  countless  performances,  tho 
overture  to  "Der  Frelschuetz"  is  not 
stale.  The  part  song  for  the  horns  still 
charms  the  ear, '  although  it  is  now  as- 
sociated with  "When  the  sun  glorious" 
and  other  "sacred"  words  for  service  in 
the  meeting  house.   The  Samiel  motive 


In  still  dramatically  Minister  and  brings 
bnck  memories  of  the  red-cloaked  fiend 
n»  we  have  aeon  him  on  the  Gorman 
Mtago.  And  the  clarinet  them«,  typical 
of  Max,  In  still  worthy  of  tho  famous 
praise  of  Berlioz.  When  there  is  talk  of 
this  overture  there  In  frequently  a  ref- 
erence to  an  article  about  It  written  by 
Douglas  Jerrold.  Was  this  article  ever 
republished  in  nn  edition  of  Jnrrold's 
works?  Has  any  one  now  living  ever 
read  It? 

The  spirited  performance  of  tha  over- 
ture awoke  unusually  hearty  and  pro- 
tracted applause. 

Mr.  Buchaus,  who  Is  known  to  his 
family  and  Europeans  as  Backhaus, 
gave  a  recital  here  last  January.  The 
audience  was  a  small  one,  and  It  Is 
said  that  the  pianist  was  then  so 
chagrined  and  chilled  that  he  could  not 
do  himself  justice.  His  playing  was 
then  technically  Bmooth  and  polished, 
but  his  Interpretation  was  singularly 
lukewarm.  Yesterday  his  performance 
Of  the  concerto  was  thoughtful,  well 
proportioned,  free  from  affectation  In 
the  reading,  without  any  attempt  at 
self-glorification.  |  The  hearer  sat  In  a 
respectful  attitude.  He  was  calm.  And 
when  it  was  all  over  he  felt  like  ask- 
ing: "Is  that  all?"  He  gladly  ac- 
knowledged the  clearness,  fluency,  and 
sanity  of  the  performance,  but  he 
missed  poetical  and  emotional  expres- 
sion. Take  for  Instance  the  faint  sug- 
gestions of  the  Rondo  theme,  a  little 
passage  that  only  the  greater  Beethoven 
could  have  conceived.  Mr.  Bachaus 
made  little  of  It.  And  even  the  Rondo 
did  not  have  the  defiant  brilliance  that 
some  pianists  of  less  mechanical  pro- 
ficiency are  able  to  give  to  it.  Mr. 
Bachaus  was  warmly  applauded. 

There  will  be  no  Symphony  concerts 
next  week.  The  program  for  the  con- 
certs of  march  29,  30  will  be  as  follows: 
Rachmonlnoff,  Symphony  ln  E  minor, 
No.  2,  op.  27;  Mozart,  concerto  for  vio- 
lin and  orchestra,  D  major,  No.  4  (Mr. 
Sylvain  Noack,  violinist);  Mendelssohn, 
overture  to  "A  Midsummer  Night's 
Dream." 

"GERMANIA"  AT 
OPERA  HOUS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON    OPERA     HOUSE  —  Second 
performance   of  Franchetti's   "Germa- 1 
nia."    Mr.  Conti  conducted. 
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Mr,  Polese  took  the  place  of  Mr. 
Amato  as  Worms,  otherwise  the  cast 
was  that  of  last  Saturday  afternoon. 
The  Interest  of  the  drama,  the  elaborate 
stage  settings  and  the  general  excel- 
lence of  the  performance  excited  the 
audience  to  hearty  applause  after  each 
act. 

The  libretto  is  effective  for  three  acts 
The  patriotic  note  invoked,  is  a  univer- 
sal one.  There  are  moving  episodes,  as 
the  arrest  of  Palm,  the  simple  wedding 
In  the  forester's  hut,  the  scene  between 
Jane  and  Loewe.  There  is  stir,  ihere  is 
animation  in  the  first  act,  and  the  arri- 
val of  recruits  to  the  German  cause  pro- 
vides a  noteworthy  ensemble,  for  which 
Franchetti  had  the  good  sense  to  use 
„*?fT'?  famoi,s  s°ns  of  "Luetzow's 
Wild  Chase."  The  meeting  of  the  secret 
society  in  the  vaults  in  Koenigsberg  is 
also  dramatic.  Meyerbeer  would  have 
delighted  In  it. 

A  second  hearing  of  the  music  does 
not  materially  change  the  impression 
published  in  The  Herald  last  Sunday. 
The  music  of  tire  first  act  has  the  most 
life,  variety  and  spontaneity.  There 
is  tho  heroic  air  for  Loeve  which  Mr. 
Zenatello  sang  with  force  and  Are  but 
there  is  other  music  that  has  character 
music  based  as  a  rule  on  German  airs 
of  the  period.  Franchetti  falls  dismallv 
n  music  of  dramatic  passion.  The  duet 
between  Ricke  and  Worms,  the  love 
duet  and  the  air  of  Ricke  in  the  second  j 
act,  and  nearly  all  of  the  music  fn  the 
four*  act  is  inherently  weak  and  point- 
less when  it  should  bo  the  strongest, 
the  music  lor  the  peasant  girls  in  the 
second  act  is  pretty  and  there  are 
pleasant  strains  until  tho  wedding 
ceremony  is  over.  The  interest  in  the 
third  act  is  derived  almost  whollv  from 
the  drama  Itself.  The  music  adds  little 
if  anything  to  the  general  effect 

nit!fn?J?0tKI  w.as  exceedingly  unfortu- 
nate in  his  invention  of  music  for 
Ricke.    Jane  and  the  men  fare  a  little 

tr-  .  Mor   does   Mme-    JIelis  make 
much  of  the  part.   She  does  not  sugged 
a  simple  German  r?irl;  she  Is  an  Italian 
prima  donna  in.  distress.    Her  costumes 
arc  hardly   appropriate.     And,   by  the 
-way,  when  little  Jane  In  the  rude  for- 
ester's hut  Is  frightened  by  the  thunder 
1  etorm,    she   dons    a    rather  elaborate 
i  night   dress  and   puts   on  high-heeled 
slippers. 


46 


is  with  tonal  wealth 


U!M  wive.  My,  n:«:u-::art  again  gave 
a  stromtly  ohitrartoriMd  portraiture  of 
(Crlsogono.  The  other  parts  were  ao- 
Iceptably  taken.  Miss  Fisher  Is  as  un- 
[mlstakabl>  German  In  this  opera]  as  she' 
Is  In  "Hnenscl  uiul  Gretel."  She  has  not 
only  n  >  :.nnilnsr  voU'u  and  vocal  skill; 
[She  has  wiiat  is  rarer  among;  opera 
phigers:  dramatic  intelligence. 

Ha  would  hava  eaten  sausages  for  break- 
'  fast  »t  Norwich,  ass  flesh  with  the  Per- 
al«u»,  curry  with  the  Asiatics,  Kast  Iudtsns, 
mutton  roasted  with  honey  with  the  Turks. 
He  would  have  tried  all,  tasted  all.  thriven 
upon  all  and  lived  contentedly  and  cheer- 
fully upon  either,  but  ha  would  have  liked 
best  that  which  was  best. 


For  Youth  Only. 

If  Mr.  Johnson  goes  to  Vrra  Cruz  ami 
takes  up  the  study  of  mescal.  I  can 
heartily  recommend  the  liquor  at  the' 
"Isle  de  San  Balandran."  The  name  of 
the  resort  should  furnish  a  food  for) 
reflection.  What  a  mouth  filled!  it 
smacks  of  piracy— the  Spanish  main,  Sirj 
Henry  Morgan  and  all  the  rest.  There 
is  a  sleeping  Joint  behind  the  San  Ba- 
landran. 

I  am  Inclined  to  think,  however,  that 
Mr.  Johnson  will  reconsider  his  determl-   she  made  the  temptation  real. 


Advice  to  Mr.  Johnson. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Monday  I  read  with  a  good  deal 
of  Interest  the  declared  Intention  of 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  to  visit  the  Isl- 
and of  Trinidad  for  the  purpose  of 
investigating  the  origin  of  green 
swizzle.  Mr.  Johnson  could  not  do  bet- 
ter, and  I  wish  him  well  of  his  sojourn 
In  the  tropics,  be  It  long  or  short.  Let 
me  counsel  Mr.  Johnson  to  devote  the 
major  part  of  his  visit  to  the  Port  of 
Spain  and  while  there  not  to  overlook 
Nlgfter  Bill's  place.  Cross  the  Queen's 
Domain  to  the  South  side  and  you're 
there.  They  brew  green  swizzle  at 
Bill's,  but  It  goes  by  the  name  of  "voo- 
doo" and  the  base  Is  rum,  distilled  from 
honey— a  liquor  which,  I  can  assure  Mr. 
Johnson,  Is,  unmixed  and  alone,  a  drink 
fit  for  the  gods. 


A  Night's  Lodging. 

Should  Mr.  Johnson's  leisure  allow  of 
an  extended  absence  from   Boston,  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  slip  across  to 
Mexico  and  make  a  scientific  investiga- 
tion   of  pulque,   mescal   and  tequila. 
These  last  two  liquors,  while  not  alto- 
gether pleasant  to  the  taste,  are  guar- 
j  anteed  to  produce  that  sweet  oblivion 
expressed  in  "the  world  forgetting,  by 
the  world  forgot."   Ten  days  of  looking 
!  on  the  mescal  when  it  is  white  will  find 
I  Mr.  Johnson  rambling  the  sunny  streets 
I  of  Vera  Cruz,   his  only  possessions  a 
shirt,  a  pair  of  trousers  and  a  hat.  But 
I  he  won't  wish  or  need  anything  else, 
and  he  will  be  happy.    A  centavo  buys 
one  big  drink,  and  26  centavos  buy  a 
quart  bottle  of  mescal,  tequila  or  agua- 
|  diente.   A  lodging  for  the  night  may  be 
I  had    In    a    six-centavo  sleeping-joint, 
j  Should  Mr.  Johnson  elect  to  carry  his 
Yesearch  so  far,  he  will  each  night  pur- 
chase his  quart  of  mescal  and  a  pack- 
age of  16  brown  cigarettes;   then  crawl 
through  a  seemingly  endless  black  tun- 
nel into  the  bowels  of  one  of  the  old 
Spanish  houses  to  his  sleeping  place. 
Six  centavos  give  the  privilege  of  lying 
on  the  floor  for  12  hours.    One  picks  his 
place,  tucks  his  hat  inside  his  shirt,  if 
he  has  shoes  left  ties  the  strings  in 
hard  knot,  takes  a  long  pull  at  the  bot- 
tle, lights  a  cigarette  and  dozes. 


Mescal — Inspired. 
Then  the  faces  come.  This  is  a  cu- 
rious and  unique  phenomenon  observ- 
able, I  believe,  only  in  mescal  drinking. 
Great  faces,  distorted  in  malevolent 
grins,  float  before  one,  merging,  dls 
solving,  and  finally  after  a  long  time 
coming  together  In  one  huge  mask, 
swaying,  advancing  and  receding,  the 
jaw  muscles  twitching,  the  eyes  rolling, 
for  all  the  world  as  a  particularly  ugly 
Japanese  mask  might  look  magnified  a 

i  thousand  times  and  living.  The  queer 
part  of  it  is  that  one  takes  acute  pleas- 

I  ure  In  watching  the  faces— a  never-j 
ending  curiosity  and  interest  in  their! 
contortions. 

Following  the  faces  come  the  "jumps"! 
and  the  "nerviosas,"  but  these  are  eas-j 

'  jjy  cured  by  another  trip  to  the  bottle. I 

Human  Flotsam, 

The  sleeping  joint  furnishes  great 
variety  of  entertaining  company:  Young 
half  fledged  mining  engineers,  who  start- 

|  ed  on  a  little  celebration  a  month  before 
and  never  stopped;  a  remittance  man  or 

I  two;  oil  well  workers  from  the  Isthmus; 

I deserting  sailors;  a  defaulter  from  the 
States;  beach-combers  of  all  sorts.  In, 
lucid  intervals  through  the  night  long 

I  discussions  and  mild  arguments  go  for- 
ward. One  hears  strange  tales  of  strange 
doings  by  land  and  sea.  There  is  talk 
of  strange  drinks— the  relative  merits  of 
beno,  saki,  Catalan,  high  wines  of  Cali- 
fornia, the  Scotch  of  Toronto;  talk  ot 
the  size  of  the  "rat"  served  along  the 
Boston  waterfront;  of  the  nutritive  qual- 
ities of  alligator  pears,  tortillas  and 
mundungo  soup.  So  the  night  passes, 
drink,  doze,  smoke,  talk,  the  faces. 
Somebody  lights  a  match.  You  see  the 
man  next  you  picking  at  the  green 
mescal  scabs  at  elbow  or  wrist.  A  pur- 
ple visage  twists  and  stretches  with  a, 
curious  foreshortening  behind  the  light- 
ing cigarette,  then  blinks  into  darkness. 
After  that  the  faces  again.  In  the  morn- 
ing one  counts  the  dead,  usually  from 
one  to  six,  and  shuffles  out  into  thej 
sun-bathed  Zocalo. 


opera  in  which  to  make  her  first  ap- 
pearance. She  was  a  much  better  Mlmi 
and  a  much  better  Manon.  And  now 
late  in  the  'season  Mm",  Mells  reveals 
one  of  tlic  bettor  phases  of  her  nrt. 

We  all  naturally  expect  a  Thais  of 
brilliant  and  seductive  physique.  It  Is 
not  neccsMirv  for  a  woman  taking  the 
part  to  In  reckless  or  shameless  In  ex- 
posure. It  is  enough  If  the  audience 
sees  why  she  was  the  idol  of  Alexan- 
dria. Mme.  Mells  satisfied  reasonable 
curiosity.  She  was  not  too  demonstra- 
tive In  her  temptation  of  the  Monk,  but 


nation  to  go  South.  His  profound  ph'l 
osophy  bears  the  earmarks  of  middle- 
age.  And  the  lure  of  the  Tropics  is  for 
youth.  Quick  loves,  fierce  hatred,  sud- 
den death,  the  soft  seduction  of  blue 
velvet  star-spangled  nights— these  are 
for  the  young.  Believe  me,  neither  Trin- 
idad nor  Vera  Cruz  is  any  place  for  a 
minister's  son  or  for  a  middle-aged  gen- 
tleman, of  sedentary,  but  convivial 
habits.  HALLIDAY  W1THEHSPOON. 
Boston,  March  13,  1912. 


She  sang  with  a  discrimination  that 
has  not  recently  been  characteristic  of 
her  in  other  roles.  Except  that  of  the 
Girl.  She  seldom  forced  tone  in  the 
hope  of  gaining  dramatic  effect,  and  she 
often  sang  with  true  and  fitting  expres- 
sion. All  in  all  it  was  an  Interesting, 
performance,  varied  and  intelligent.  If' 
at  times  It  lacked  authority  that  was 
the  fault  of  the  composer  rather  than 
of  the  singer,  for  the  music  of  "Thais" 
is  often  Insincere. 


  Mr.  Riddez  was  an  earnest  monk  with 

The   Human   Face.  a   1U)W   f:-,nlniar  and  expected  gesture. 

After  Thomas  De  Quincey  had  seen  jriss  Fisher  and  Miss  Swartz  again  sang 
th*  Malav  "the  tyranny  of  the  human  and  acted  with  evident  enjoyment.   The  1 
the  Malay    me  lVlan"y  «"  1  sumptuousness  of   the  production  was 

face"  began  to  unfold  itself  in  ms ;  a„ain  highly  appreciated  by  a  compara- 
dreams.  "Now  it  was  that  upon  the  tjveiy  smaji  audience  which  applauded 
rocking  waters  of  the  ocean  the  human  heartily  the  chief  singers, 
face  began  to  appear;  the  sea  appeared 
paved  with  inunmerable  faces,  upturned 
to  the  heavens;  faces,  imploring,  wrath- 
ful, despairing,  surged  upwards  by 
thousands,  by  myriads,  by  generations, 
by  centuries.  My  agitation  was  Infinite, 
my  mind  tossed  and  surged  with  the' 
ocean."  i 
Could  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  greatly, 
daring  In  Vera  Cruz,  escape  thla 
tyranny?  But  what  will  not  a  sociolo- 
gist, brave  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duty  toward  an  expectant  world,  ven- 
ture without  regret? 


l(l  it 


"THAIS"  TWICE 


Mr.  George  Edwardes,  pleased  with  the 
•uccess  of  "The  Sunshine  Girl,''-  to 
which  we  refer  below,  has  been  talking 
about  the  Gaiety  successes  of  years  past. 

"Take  the  old  Gaiety  burlesque,"  he 
said;  "when  I  came  to  London  first  the 
great  thing  was  to  go  to  the  Gaiety  to 
see  Nellie  Farren  in  one  of  those  won- 
derful short  burlesques  by. Tom  Byron. 

"The  girls  in  those  days  wore  tights 
principally.  People  were  interested  In 
seeing  girls  dressed  as  boys,  and  in 
hearing  them  sing-  comic  songs.  Where 
one  song  would  make  a  success  of  a 
play  then,  you  have  now  to  have  a 
dozen. 

"The  artists  who  played  in  those  bur- 
lesques are  all  gone.  1  do  not  think 
the  present  artists  understand  that  class 
of  entertainment;  nor  do  I  think  the 
public  would  care  for  it.  — » 


••\\V  !  no  sofjfiH'ising  artists  now.  hut' 

t  <j0  »••:  -link  t'lie  actors  work  as  much 
a*  they  did  in  the  old  days. 

"Artists  who  played  eight  or  nine  dif- 
ferent parts  in  the  course  of  a  year 
would  naturally.  I  think,  make  better 
actors  than  those  who  play  In  one  run 
for  a  year  and  a  half. 

"6~n  the  other  hand,  the  changed  con- 
ditions have  brought  out  many  promi- 
nent artists;  and  there  are  pretty  girls, 
without  great  talent,  perhaps,  but  with 
•n  'extraordinary  amount  of  magnetic 
charm  and  personality,  who  have  be- 
come stars  at  once. 

"Miss  Lily  Elsie  was  a  star  from  the 
moment  she  stepped  out  of  small  parts. 
But  she,  of  course,  had  great  talent  as 
well,  and  she  was  one  of  the  most  grace- 
ful dancers  ve  have  ever  had  on  the 
stage,  while  her  voice,  although  not  a 
great'  voice,  had  nevertheless  a  wonder- 
ful, charm."  ' 

The  stage  now,| 
according  to  Mr. 
Edwardes,  has  be- 
ConclusiOD-S  comethe  most  high- 
ly paid  of  the  professions.  "Greater 
brains  every  day  are  concentrating  on 
the  theatre.  The  best  writers  are  be- 
ginning to  understand  that  more  money 
is  to  be  made  by  writing  a  successful 
play  than  by  anything  else  they  can  do. 

"The  same  with  the  young  man  study- 
ing music.  If  he  has  genius  there  is 
more  money  in  writing  a  successful  mu- 
sical play  than  in  any  profession  he 
could  possibly  choose.  Artists  the  same. 

"But  the  curse  of  the  profession  is  the 
syndicate  running  a  theatre,  and  this  is 
very  marked  in  the  provinces.  The 
theatre  must  have  a  personality." 

And  now  let  us  see  what  great  brains 
achieved  in  "The  Sunshine  Girl." 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Massenet's  | 
"Thais."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Thais   Miss  Garden 

Crobyle   Miss  Fisher  | 

Myrtale  Miss  Swartz 

Albine  Miss  Claessens 

La  Charmeusc   Miss  Seotney 

Athanael   Mr.  Renaud 

Sncias   Mt.  Clement 

Palemon   Mr.  Lankow 

Un  Servileur   Mr.  Barreau 

The  cast  in  the  afternoon  was  the 
same  as  on  the  occasion  of  a  perform- 
ance of  the  opera  some  days  ago.  Vo- 
cally, it  is  interesting;  in  matters  of 
dramatic  presentation  it  is  remarkable. 

The  talents  of  Miss  Garden  especially 
are  well  calculated  to  establish  this  dif- 
ference.  The  timbre  of  her  voice  is  not 


The  Beginning 
of  the 
Change 


cemmendably  pure  and  sympathetic  and  j  for  ;t 


"The  change  began 
to  come  when  I  first 
pioduced  musical 
comedy:    'In  Town' 
at  the  Prince  of  Wales's  followed  by 
'The  Gaiety  Girl.'    These  plays  seemed 
to  knock  out  the  old  burlesques,  and 
one  of  the  reasons  for  the  advance  that 
has  been  made  is  that  the  public  de- 
j  mand,  and  have  been  demanding  year 
by  year,  more  for  their  money. 

"Personally.  I  would  love  to  try  again 
the  old  triple  bill,  with  its  little  first 
(  piece,  its  farcical  comedy  and  its  bur- 
I  lesque  from  0:15  to  11  o'clock,  but  out- 
side   London    there    is    practically  no 
[  property  in  such  an  entertainment  to- 
day—that is  to  say 


there 


no  tour1 


yesterday  the  intonation  was  not  con- 
stantly secure.  On  the  other  hand,  her 
charactnzatlon  is  seductive,  convinc- 
ing, compelling.  The  extent  to  which 
the  singer  fails  in  matters  of  vocaliza- 
tion is  not  sufficient  to  mar  the  excel- 
lence of  her  creation,  so  persuasive  are 
its  dramatic  elements.  She  may  not 
obtain  lyrical  purity,  but  her  talents 
as  a  dramatic  vocalist  and  impersonator 
compel  admiration. 

Mr.  Renaud  is  the  serious  and  con- 
vincing artist  who  combines  success- 
fully the  qualities  of  an  admirable  singer 
and  competent  actor.  To  some  this  may 
mean  a  confusion  of  the  arts.  But  the 
result  is  so  artistic  that  the  creation  is 
most  significant.  A  certain  sense  of 
security  was  noticeable  In  the  presenta- 
tion. It  was  justified  in  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  characterization,  which 
was  masterful,  and  in  regard  to  the 
reading,  which  was  characterized  by 
breadth  of  tone  and  judiciousness  in 
vocal  emphasis. 

Mr.  Clement  is  incomparable.  His  re- 
sourcefulness is  wellnigh  inexhaustible. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  Mr. 
Clement  is  required  to  sing  so  very  fre- 
quently. Yesterday  his  voice  appeared 
somewhat  fatigued. 


MME.  MELIS'S  "THAIS" 


at 


She    Sings    with  Discrimination 
Evening  Performance. 

BOSTON  OPERA 

Thais."  Mr. 


performance  of  Massenet's 
Caplet  conducted. 

Thais  Mme.  Mel  is 

Crobyle  Miss  Fisher 

Mvrtale  Miss  Swartz 

?,;'!, ine  .Mme.  Claessens 

l.a  Charmeuse   .Miss  Seotney 

Athanael  Mr.  Riddez 

NlcJas  Mr.  De  Potter 

Palemon  Mr.  Lankow 

Mme.  Carmen  Mells  took  the  part  of 
Thais  for  the  first  time  in  Boston.  Five 
or  six  years  ago,  before  she  joined  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  company,  The  Herald 
published  a  striking  picture  of  her  as  the 
heroine  of  Massenet's  opera.  It  was  as 
Thais  that  she  won  her  reputation  in 
Italy.  She  made  the  opera  popular,  and 
pleased  the  composer,  who  wrote  to  her 
one  of  his  characteristically  gallant  let- 
ters. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  she  did  not 
appear  here  in  this  part  before;  for  it 
is  one  of  her  best  roles  vocally  and 
dramatically.  Mme.  Brozia  was  unfor- 
tunate in  her  choice  of  "Thais"  as  an. 


You  must  remember  that  there  Is 
hardly  any  money  to  be  made  in  Lon- 
don nowadays  by  running  a  musical 
theatre.  The  money  is  made  on  tour  In 
the  provinces,  in  the  colonies,  in  Amer- 
ica, and  possibly  on  the  continent. 

"The  late  King  Edward  always  said 
to  me:  'Why,  Mr.  Edwardes,  will  you 
make  your  plays  so  long?'  My. reply 
was:   'The  public  demand  it.' 

"Then  there  is  the  fact  to  be  taken 
Into  consideration  that  everything  per- 
taining to  the.  stage  is  considerably 
more  expensive  than  it  was. 

"For  the  whole  run  of  one  of  the 
longer  burlesques  that  was  played  at 
pantomime  time  at  the  Gaiety  the  au- 
thor in  the  old  days  got  £40.  Today  he 
would  be  very  much  underpaid  if  he  did 
not  get  that  sum  every  week.  The  mu- 
sical composer  might  have  got  £20,  or 
for  a  single  good  song,  two  guineas. 

How  Salaries    "when  T  first  Produced 

'The  Geisha'  the  biggest 
"ave  salary  was  £40.  Now  tha 

Gone  Up  sum  Is  one  of  the  small-j 
est.     Nearly  all   big  artists  nowadays! 
jget  at  least  £100  a  week.  Everything 
else— except    the    seats— has  increased 
fin  proportion.    In  the  old  days  it  was 
sufficient   if    the    orchestra  numbered 
20:  now  there  are  nearer  40  in  it.  and  in- 
dividual salaries  are  50  per  cent,  higher. 
"Therefore,  in  addition  to  the  public 
HOUSE  —  Evening  demanding  more  you  have  to  make  a 
bigger  property  for  the  country  and  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  you  must  get  the 
very  best  people  In  their  different  lines, 
not  only  artists,   but  also   masters  of 
dancing,  singing  and  elocution,  design- 
ers in  dresses  and  so  on. 

"The  advance  is  so  rapid  that  in  a 
few  years  even  'The  Merry  Widow' 
may  seem  old  fashioned.  Every  produc- 
tion has  to  be  beautifully  dressed,  and 
If  a  girl  is  not  graceful  and  charming 
she  has  no  chance.  Not  that  there  was 
no  grace  in  the  old  days. 


Two 
Noteworthy 
Artists 


"Today  we  are  not 
content  with  one  or 
two  notable  artists. 
In  my  opinion  I  do 
not  think  we  have  today  artists  equal 
to  Nellie  Farren  or  Fred  Leslie.  Pos-! 
eibly  they  were  not  so  great  as  I  thought 
them,  but  Fred  Leslie  I  have  always  r 
garded  as  the  greatest 
met. 


George 
Edwardes's 


;enlu3  I  ha\ 


An  Example    The  London  j°uinals 

.  .    speak  of  the  wit  and 

Of  English  humor  in  the  dialogue, 
Humor  of  "The  Sunshine  Girl," 
produced  at  the  Gaiety.  There  is  men- 
tion of  "breezy  epigram  and  repartee." 
Here  is  a  sample.  Mr.  Edmund  Payne 
Incites  workmen  to  strike  on  the  ground 
that  work  is  unnatural,  and  unknown 
to  animals  in  a  wild  state.  "Did  you 
ever  see  a  rabbit  work?"  Then  the 
Chronicle  adds:  "All  who  know  the 
inimitable  Mr.  Payne  will  understand 
what  point  he  can  put  into  an  argu-  i 
ment  like  that."  Miss  Connie  Ediss  is 
"particularly  triumphant  in  the  new 
piece"  and  puts  "irresistible  dash  and  j 
gusto"'  into  a  song  about  Brighton.  "She 
drives  gloriously  home  even  such  fam- 
iliar allusions  as: 

"You  never  meet  a  name  like  Moses. 

But  you  should  see  the  Scotchmen's  noses! 
Oh,  when  the  weather's  fine. 
It's  just  like  Palestine. 

Brighton'  Is  the  place  for  me." 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald  : 
The  South        There  are  no  doubt  a 
few  old  playgoers  who 
COVe  remember     the  Beach 

Theatre  Street  Museum,  just  be- 
low Lincoln  street,  on  the  northerly  cor- 
ner of  the  thoroughfare,  from  which  it 
derived  part  of  its  name.  There-  was 
no  reason  why  it  should  have  been 
called  a  museum,  for  It  contained  no 
notable  curiosities  or  works  of  art,  ex- 
cept that  60  years  ago  or  thereabouts 
those  pious  people  whs  Ijptild  not  be  in- 
duced to  visit  a  theatre,  so  called,  would 
go  to  a  museum  without  any  qualms  of 
conscience.  The  Boston  Museum  had 
some  justification  for  its  name,  for  it 
really  exhibited  stuffed  birds  and  beasts, 
paintings  of  genuine  artistic  merit  and 
real  wax-works,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
Fejee  mermaid,   though  it  had  what 

Barnum  called  a  "lecture  room,"  where 
profane  plays  were  performed  bearing 
the  gilt  of  a  moral  lesson. 

As  I  have  indicated,  its  Beach  street 
contemporary  had  none  of  these  to 
speak  of.  It  was  simply  and  solely  a 
theatre  situated  over  a  public  market. 
Its  location  would  be  deemed  an  un- 
suitable one  at  the  present  time,  but  in 
184!)  or  thereabouts  it  was  in  the  centre 
of  a  reputable  residential  district.  The 
I  Syrians,  the  Armenians  and  the  Chin- 
ese had  not  then  come  in  with  their 
own  customs  and  amusements.  Beach, 
South,  Lincoln,  Edinboro,  Oxford,  Tyler 
and  Hudson  streets  and  Harrison  ave- 
nue then  contained  the  homes  of  those 
who  were  native  and  to  the  -manner 
born,  or  very  near  it. 

■Jhg  The    Beach  Street 

^     .  Museum    for    a  few 

£<arly  years    enjoyed  some 

Mestayers  measure    of  success, 
I  especially  when   it   produced   the  bur- 
lesque  of  "The  Female  Forty  Thieves," 
j  with  Mrs.  Charles  Mestayer  as  Haserac. 
This  piece  was  full  of  local  allusions! 
and  puns.    One  of  the  latter  was  of  par- 
ticular atrocity.     It   referred  to  Herr 
Drlesbach,  the  lion  tamer,  who  was  then 
exhibiting  in  this  city  and  ran  after  this; 
fashion:   "What  Boston  grammar  makes, 
this  Drlesbach  her?" 

Mrs.  Mestayer  was  the  wife  of  Charles 
Mestayer,  one  v  of  the  good-looking 
Mestayer  family,  so  well  known  in 
American  theatrical  history,  of  which 
Louis  Mestaver.  Mrs.  Charles  R.  Thome. 
Sr.,  and  Miss  Emily  Mestayer  (Mrs. 
!  Haupt)  were  members.  After  the  death 
i  of  her  first  husband,  who  was  lame  and 


ewhat  of  an  invalid,  Mr*YH*stayer 

rled  Barney  Williams,  and  with  him 
oiled  for  years  In  pieces  In  which 
appeared  as  the  Yankee  girl  and  he 

afe  the  Irish  broth  of  a  boy.   Their  per- 
formances bordered  01?  caricature,  but 
they  took  with  tho  geilcral  public.  The 
couple  mad.'  fame  as  well  ns  fortune, 
and  this  Inspired  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  J. 
Florence  to   follow   In  their  footsteps. 
Sirs.    Florence  was   a   sister  of  Mrs. 
Williams,  and  under  the  name  of  Miss 
Malvina    began    her   life    as   a  stage 
dancer.    Both  were  daughters  of  a  man 
named  Pray,  who  lost  his  life  by  acol- 
dent,  if  I  remember  correctly,  at  Nlblo's 
Garden,  where  he  was  employed  In  a 
mechanical  capacity.   There  was  a  great 
deal  of  rivalry  between  the  Wllllamses 
and  the  Florences  and  they  were  not  on 
friendly  terms  for  a  long  time,  but  they 
_  were  eventually  reconciled  and  all  went 
j  merrily  as  a  marriage  bell  with  them 
j  thereafter.    •'Billy"  Florence  developed 
j  into  an  excellent  general  comedian,  and 
|  his  performance  of  the  Hon.  Rardwell 
Slote    In    Benjamin    E.    Woolfs  "The 
Mighty  Dollar"  Is  remembered  as  one  of 
lils  greatest  successes.    Mrs.  Florence 
was  also   exceedingly   clever   as  Mrs. 
Gilflory  In  th;  same  comedy. 


fS 

in  Old 


Plays  To  return  to  our 

muttons.  "Big  Dick, 
the    King    of  the 
Beach  Street  Negroes."    was  a 
drama  that  met  with  rome  favor  at  the 
Beach  Street  Museum.    It  was  by  an 
actor  |iamed  Ward,  who  impersonated 
the  gigantic  hero,  a  celebrity  in  Boston 
I  in  the  days  of  our  great-grandfathers. 
Mis  skeleton  is  still  preserved  In  this 
city.    A  sensational  scene  in  the  play  i 
was  .the  destruction  of   "nigger  hell," 
j  which   had  become  a  notorious  resort 
j  that  was  as  obnoxious  as  was  the  lower 
part  of  Ann  street,  now  North  street, 
at  a  later  date. 

]    At  this  same  house  I  saw  "The  Naiad 
I  Queen."  one  of  the  first  of  our  Ama- 
zonian pieces,  which  had  been  a  notable 
J  attraction  at  another  house.   There,  too 
I  saw  "Cinderella"  acted  by  the  Amerl- 
canolse  Children.    This  was  an  enter- 
prise or  the  father  of  Adelaide  Phil- 
lipps.    Her  two  brothers,  Frederic  and 
Adrian,  were  in  tho  cast,  and  so  was 
her   foster-sister    Arvilla.     They  were 
all  school  children  then    and  the  tivo 
boys  were  fellow  pupils  with  me  at  the 
old  Adams  school  on  Mason  street.  The 
Phillippses  then   lived  on  Washington 
street,  near  La  Grange  street,  or  place, 
as  it  was  then  called.    Afterward  they 
removed  to  Neponset,  where  the  father 
was  noted  as  an  amateur  fisherman,  and, 
subsequently,    to   Marshfield.  Frederic 
became  a  doctor  in  the  navy  and  Adrian 
went  into  the  express  business  and  mar-\ 
ried  his  foster-sister.  \ 
These  lads  used  to  dance  between  the 
pieces,  after  the  old  custom,  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  about  the  time  their  af- 
terward famous  sister  was  a  member 
of  the  stock  company  at  that  house. 
-She  was  originally  an  infant  phenome- 
non, and  in  her  early  days  was  known 
as  "The  Child  of  Avon."»- There  seems 
to  have  been  something  of  the  Crum- 
mies in  the  make-up  of  Papa  Phillipps 

The  existence  of  the  Beach  Street  Mu- 
seum was,  as  I  have  indicated,  not  a 
prolonged  one,  and  the  house  eventually 
became  a  Catholic  Sunday  school  and 
chapel  until  the  first  St.  James  Church 
was  built  on  Albany  street,  the  prede- 
cessor of  the  house  of  worship  of  the 
same  name  now  on  Harrison  avenue 
Churches  and  theatres  seem  to  have 
some  affinity.  The  old  Tremont  Theatre 
was  transformed  into  a  church  The 
Hollls  Street  Theatre  and  the  Columbia 
Theatre  were  originally  churches  and 
the  first  Howard  Athenaeum  was  built 


[  tfilir^oTnce  of  that  ■■nterprising  joiinntr 
(IB*   Matin)  which    rears  a  red  fncaof 

at  the.  lower  end  of  the  Boulevard  and 
!  lnoHs  out  at  night  with  strong  "artr 
eyes. 

"]  touletubllle,  reporter,  has  become 
famous  In  his  pursuit  of  crime.  Ha  b2C 
a  'nose'  for  sensational  happenings.  It 
Is  his  energy  and  llnlr  which  led  to  the 
unravelling  of  the  mystery.  He  is  the 
Sherlock  Holnius  of  French  detective 
literature.  M.  Leroux  renders  a  charm- 
ing homage  to  the  zeal  of  the  reporter, 
to  his  tireless  devotion  and  to  wits 
sharpened  by  daily  contact  with  all 
sorts  of  problems.  It  is  more  difficult, 
he  declares,  to  describe  an  amusing  or 
tragic  event  In  20  lines  than  to  compose 
a  bad  novel  of  300  pages. 

"M.  Leroux  began,  in  fuct,  his  bril- 
liant career  of  letters  in  the  service  of  a 
daily  newspaper.  "Reporting."  he  says, 
'Is  the  most  exciting  of  all  occupations, 
and  It  may  become  the  most  noble.  The 
reporter  lives  ten  times  over.  He  min- 
gles with  the  most  talked  of  people  and 
follows  the   most  tremendous  happen- 


ings. 

"None  has  his  Joy  of  life,  since  none 
experiences  his  sensations.  Oh!  to  live, 
to  live,  to  see,  to  know,  how  to  see  and 
to  let  others  see!  The  reporter  is  the 
eyes  of  the  world.  What  is  there  better 
than  to  travel  over  the  face  of  the 
earth  and  describe  the  actions  of  men? 
How  I  have  loved  you,  oh.  my  "metier'! 

"M.  Leroux  is  not  the  first  journalist 
who  has  made  a  noble  e .^it  into  Iterature. 
He  thinks  that  the  faculties  of  the 
newspaper  man  are  specially  sharpened 
in  the  exercise  of  his  calling.  The  press 
saves  many  an  innocent  man  from  the 
mistakes  of  the  official  police.  Laugh- 
ingly, he  declares  that  he  has  become 
almost  a  prophet  by  reason  of  journal- 
ism. He  placed  the  two  principal  epi- 
sodes of  his  novel,  "Le  Roi  Mystere," 
in  two  cabarets  in  both  of  which  mur- 
ders afterward  occurred.  Evidently  one 
has  to  beware  the  prophecies  of  the 
journalist  turned  litterateur!"' 


Notes 
on  New 
Plays 

the  Whitney 


for  a  Millerite  tabernacle. 

JOHN  W.RYAN. 

Hammerstein's  Oscar  Hammer- 
Summer  Stein's  suramer  sea- 
son in  London  will 
Season  begin  April  22  and 
last  until  July  13.  "Romeo  and  Juliet" 
and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor"  will 
be  produced  in  the  opening  week.  "The 
Children  of  Don,"  music  by  Joseph  Hol- 
brooke, book  by  T.  E.  Ellis  (Lord  How- 
ard de  Walden),  will  be  produced.  In 
addition  to  these  operas  and  to  those 
already  performed  are  the  following- 
French,  "Don  Quichotte."  "Werther""' 
"La  Navarraise,"  "Le  Prophet,"  "Les 
Huguenots."  "The  Violin  Maker  of  Cre- 
mona," "Robert  le  Diable,"  "La  Reine 
Fiametta."  Italian,  "II  Trovatore,"  "La 
Favorita."  "Dolores,"  ""Andrea  Chenier  " 
"Un  Ballo  In  Maschera."  English 
"Fionn  and  Tera,"  "The  Mastersingers." 

Journalist     Tne  Paris  correspondent 
.       of  the   pall  Mall  Gazette 
as  Play  wrote  as  follows  about  Le- 
HerO   roux'3  play  Produced  at  the 
Amblgu.      His  article  was 
published  Feb.  14: 

"The  Ambigu,  true  to  Its  reputation  as 
■Jhe  home  of  melodrama,   has  staged 
v'The   Mystery   of   the   Yellow   Room  " 
judging  by  the  applause  of  the  critics 
It  will  be  a  golden  room  for  the  author 
fend  without  any  mystery. 
1  "The  genial  giant  (in  French  'genial 
uggests  genius),  who  is  Gaston  Leroux 
oves  the  press.   The  fact  is  sufficients 
are  to  be  remarked.   In  France,  as  In 
nost  other  countries,  the  literary  clan 
ffects  a  superior  pose  before  the  readv 
i/riters  of  the  daily  sheet.  But  M  Le- 
3iix  acknowledges  that  he  found  his 
ero  Rouletabille  among  them,  and  in 


"A   Member   of  Tatter- 
sali's,"  a  sporting  comedy 
In  four  acts,  by  Capt.  H. 
S.  Browning,  produced  at 
Theatre,  London,  Feb.  28, 
depicts  the  turf  as  the  hunting  ground 
of    donkeys.      "Everybody  connected 
with  it  seems  to  be  quite  extraordinarily 
silly."    The  play  is  described  as  a  little 
too^severe  a  study  of  English  character 
with  amusing  and  exciting  scenes. 

"At  Bay,"  by  H.  Marriott  Watson  and 
W.  Raper  Bingham,  was  performed  for 
the  first  time  in  London  at  tho  Court 
Theatre,  Feb.  27,  "Grant  Corfield,  an 
absconding  financier,  is  at  a  Southamp- 
ton hotel  preparing  to  leave  the  coun- 
try. You  see  him  toying  with  a  phial  of 
poison.  "I  wonder,"  he  muses— "it 
would  save  a  lot  of  trouble."  But  the 
poison  is  restored  to  his  pocket.  Mean- 
while the  evening  papers  come  down, 
the  news  of  his  flight  is  cried  in  the 
streets,  his  portrait  is  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  and  the  waiter's  suspicions  of 
his  guest  are  confirmed  by  the  arrival 
of  the  financier's  wife,  whi  in  his  pres- 
ence blurts  out  her  husband's  name. 
The  wife's  indiscretion  in,  follow'ng  her 
husband  has  also  given  the  police  their 
clue.  A  detective  is  hot  on  the  finan- 
cier's heels,  but  he  behaves  on  his  arri- 
val at  the  hotel  in  a  way  that  would  not 
be  approved  by  Scotland  Yard.  His  mo- 
ments of  hesitation  give  CorTield  the  op- 
portunity of  drinking  his  poison.  Be- 
fore it  takes  effect  there  is  a  struggle 
between  the  detective  and  the  "wife  over 
a  revolver,  the  weapon  goes  off  by  ac- 
cident, and  the  detective  is  killed.  The 
I  curtail",  falls  on  the  dying  financier 
grasping  the  revolver  that  he  has  taken 
in  his  own  hand  In  order  to  avert  sus- 
picion from  his  wife. 

Played  with  intense  dramatic  power, 
j  "At  Bay"  would  probably  make  a  hit  at 
some  of  the  music  halls. 
There's  a  new  Napoleon  play,  "The1 
[Real  Napoleon,"  by  Wilfred  Coleby,  and 
it  was  produced  at  the  Palladium,  Lon- 
don, Feb.  26.   Yet  this  Napoleon  is  not 
a  new  one;  he  is  "just  the  bombastic 
little  man  of  war,  tolling  terribly  and 
|  bullying  everybody."   One  of  the  char- 
acters  calls   him    "a  bundle  of  attri- 
butes."  Napoleon  is  represented  as  a 
young  man:  he  has  bidden  to  his  quar- 
ters the  wife  of  an  officer,  an  older  love 
interrupts,  then  the  husband,  who  shoots 
at  his  general  and  misses.   Wife  and 
husband  are  sent  away  unharmed. 


Strauss's 
"Elektra" 
in  English 


Richard  Strauss's 
"Elektra"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first 
time  in  English  at 
Hull,  England,  on  March  1.  It  was  pro- 
duced by  Ernest  Denhof,  a  nephew  of 
Maurice"  Strakosch.  The  performance 
v.as  said  to  be  good  although  a  provin- 
cial theatre  presented  difficulties.  Thus, 
there  was  no  orchestral  pit,  and  the 
orchestra  of  65  took  up  the  two 
stage  boxes  and  half  the  stalls.  Flor- 
ence Eastdn,  once  with  Mr.  Savage's 
English  Grand  Opera  Company,  and 
now  of  the  Berlin  Royal  opera,  took  the 
part  of  Elektra.  The  correspondent  of 
the  Daily  Telegraph  was  not  impressed 
by  the  diction  of  any  of  the  artists: 
"It  was  by  no  means  impeccable,  which 
fact,  by  the  way.  rather  goes  against 
opera  in  English."  There  are  three  or- 
chestral versions  of  this  opera.  In  the 
orchestra  at  Hull  there  were  six  each  of 
first,  second  and  third  violins,"  seven 
violas,  six  'cellos,  six  trumpets.  Violas 


occasionally  played  violin  parts;  rM 
heekelphonp  part  w«h  pin  veil  by  th* 
third  hassom.  and  certain  trumpet  pa»> 
KngeR  were  given  to  the  horn*.  Fritl 
Cortolczls,  a  Bavarian  about  31,  and  t[ 
close  fr!cnd  of  Strauss,  conducted  bflfi 
lluntly.  , 

Strauss's  "Adrian*  auf  Nnxos,'*  '«f 
Which  The  Herald  recently  spoke,.  V. 
orchestrated  for  only  30  Instrument!, 
and  each  part  Is  played  by  one  Instru- 
ment. There  are  three  first  violins,  three 
second,  two  violas,  two  'cellos,  two 
double  haraes,  three  flutes,  two  oboes, 
two  clarinets  (B  flat  and  A),  two  horns, 
trumpet,  trombone,  two  harps,  piano, 
harmonium,  kettle  drum.  Mr.  Cortolezla 
describes  the  work  as  simple,  Immense- 
ly entertaining  and  qulto  unlike  any- 
thing else.  He  also  snenks  of  Strauss's 
new  "Alpen  Syniponle,"  as  yet  unfin- 
ished in  which  respect  It  resembles  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  colossal   work.  ' 

Invitations  to  attend  the  performance 
of  "Adrlane"  are  to  be  sent  out  to  the 
leading  musical  critics  of  ail  countries.  I 
tome  200  In  number.  "This  is  an  im-  | 
provement  on  the  methods  of  the  Dres- 
den Opera  House,  which  charges  for- 
eign critics  a  guinea  for  attending 
Strauss  premieres,  and  suspiciously  In- 
sists on  having  the  money  before  It 
parts  with  the  tickets." 
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-That    will    not    affect    the  I 


Of  a 
Personal 


)  Mme.  Clara  Butt  is 
known  in  Budapest  as 
Klary  Buttove. 
Nature  Le  Temps  (Paris)  says 
of  Massenet's  new  opera  "Roma,"  pro- 
duced at  Monte  Carlo.  "It  is  evident 
that  M.  Massenet,  In  treating  a  subject 
essentially  tragic,  has  sought  to  be 
solemn,  impressive,  and  pathetic.  To 
this  end  he  has  made  a  great  effort,  but 
I  cannot  say  that  the  effort  strikes  me 
as  having  been  always  happy.  The 
score  is  not  lacking  in  gravity  •  *  * 
but  its  defects  lie  chiefly  in  the  fact  that 
the  composer's  musical  ideas  are  neither 
strong  nor  pathetic.  In  place  of  real 
strength  we  have  noise,  some  of  the  en- 
semble and  finales  in  'Roma'  being 
among  the  most  deafening  to  be  heard 
in  opera  house,  and,  as  for  pathos,  It  is 
replaced  b-y  melodious  effusions  merely 
facile  and  commonplace." 

The  singers  who  were  chosen  to  take 
the  parts  of  Radames  and  Aida  in  the 
performance  of  Verdi's  opera,  to  be 
given  at  the  foot  of  the  pyramid  of 
Cheops,  object  to  being  buried  alive  in 
a  real  tomb. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  England  was 
disappointed  in  Franz  von  Vecsey.  "It 
is  sad  to  think  of  the  possibility  of  his 
artistic  nature  having  been  harmed 
by  his  career  as  a  'prodigy.'  " 

A  concert  of  Alfred  Hale's  composi- 
tions was  given  in  London  Feb.  28.  "A 
composer  hitherto  unknown  to  us,  he 
has  apparently  written  a  good  deal,  an 
opera  on  'The  Tempest'  is  labelled '  op. 
9,  and  some  Shakespeare  sonnets  form 
op.  18.  A  sufficiently  large  selection 
from  the  former  work  was  played  last 
night  to  give  a  good  idea  of  Mr.  Hale's 
general  powers  of  composition.  They 
are  decidedly  small  at  present,  and  it 
was  indeed  difficult  to  trace  evidences 
of  very  much  latent  talent  of  whicli 
with  proper  training  something  might  be 
made.  Beyond  some  touches  of  imagina- 
tion, of  attempted  pictorial  effects,  one 
could  detect  but  a  small  melodic  or  har- 
monic gift.  In  technique  Mr.  Hale  has 
practically  everything  to  learn,  and  it 
is  a  pity  that'  he  should  try  his  hand  at 
the  very  difficult  form  of  continuous 
operatic  writing;  he  can  only  make  his 
music  wander  about  in  the  most  aimleis 
and  indefinite  way,  while  in  the  actual 
setting  of  the  words  it  was  impossible 
to  discover  any  logical  or  even  faintly 
organized  method.  Stress  would  be  laid 
on  certain  words  with  no  reason  there- 
for, or  others  of  real  importance  would 
be  hurriedly  grouped  in  a  bar  or  two  to 
tho  bewilderment  of  the  hearer.  The  re- 
sult on  the  stage  would  be  quite  impos- 
sible. Mr.  Hale  must  furthermore  study 
writing  for  the  voice;  many  of  his  vocal 
passages  were  ineffective  by  being  !badly 
placed,  and,  in  addition,  the  heavy  and 
thick  orchestration  lent  a  further  ob- 
scurity.", 

The  Daily  Telegraph  (Feb.  27)  said  of 
Mascagni  conducting  "Cavalleria  Rusti- 
cana"  at  the  Hippodrome,  London: 
"Mascagni  is  an  exception  to  the  gen- 
eral rule  that  the  composer  should  never 
be  permitted  to  conduct  his  own  music 
if  everything  that  is'  possible  is  to  be 
got  out  of  it.  From  the  moment  that 
■the  storm  of  applause  which  heralded 
his  appearance  was  hushed,  and  the  I 
overture  was  begun,  till,  amid  another ' 
great  outburst  of  cheering,  he  laid  his 
baton  down  at  the  end  of  the  opera,  he 
iConducted  the  music  as  no  one  else  has 
(conducted  it  here  before.  The  lurid  glow 
[of  its  elemental  passions,  its  coarse 
brutality,  so  admirably  in  keeping  with 
the  spirit  of  many -of  the  scenes,  the 
l-aiher  crude  but  immensely  effective 
exaltation  of  the  Easter  anthem,  were 
brought  out  with  ■  splendid  force,  and 

the  fine  orchestra,  which  has  been  spe- 
cially engaged  for  these  performances, 
responded  freely  to  the  composer's  mag- 
netism and  played  magnificently." 


About  Author  —  But  sup- 

„     .  pose    the  audience 

B00lng  simply      hate  the 

New  Plays  piece?    Suppose  the 

pitties  "boo"  and  the  stalls  walk  out? 

Suppose  they  want  to  destroy  me,  and 

set  fire  to  the  house? 


ills.' 


Produc*r-In  fuet,  the  more  the  pit- 
tiles  and  gallerylfcs  "boo."  the  more 
"curtains"  we  shall  have. 

Lessee— All  "booing"  Is  organized.  It 
is  the  work  of  a  conspiracy.  And  w< 
meet  It  with  counter-organization. 

Producer-First  of  all.  wo  don't  allow 
the  orchestra  to  move  frr,m  their  , 

Lessee— Then  We  keep  down  the  lightn 
in  the  auditorium.  ^ 

Producer-Then  we  arrange  a  series 
of  groups  on  the  stage,  and  the  curtain 
has  to  rise  on  each  group. 

Lessee-Then,  if  the  clamor,  friendly 
or  unfriendly,  shows  signs  of  dying 
nway  prematurely,  we  get  a  stagehand 
to  shako  the  curtain.  That  suggests 
that  actors  and  actresses  are  behind  It 
and  the  applause  generally  begins  again' 
Author-But   suppose' the   play   la  a 

bad  one  . 

Lessee — I  never  produce  a  bad  play- 
Author— I  should  say,  supnose  that 
the  puolic,  in  their  besotted  ignorance 
consider  it  a  bad  one,  of  what  use  wll'i 
all  this  fictitious  and  manufactured  en- 
thusiasm be?  • 

Lessee— Read  your  morning  paper  next 
day  and  you  will  see.    Ha,  ha! 

Author— And  do  you  expect  mo  to 
play  a  part  in  the  pantomime? 

Lessee-My,  dear  and  honored  sir  you 
can  please  yourself. 

Author— I  suppose  you  are  aware  that 
Macready  declined  to  accept  "calls" 
when  he  considered  that  his  acting  had 
not  Justified  the  audience's  enthusiasm. 

Lessee— I  am  perfectly  aware  of  that. 
Macready  also  ignored  the  comments  of 
the  morning  papers.  In  short,  Macready 
today  would  be  neither  more  nor  less 
than  a  hopelessly  out-of-date  fossil.  And 
—forgive  my  bluntness,  dear  and  hon- 
ored sir,  in  saying  so— you  yoursellf  dis- 
play a  fossilized  intelligence  In  depre- 
cating the  careful  extraction  of  an  audi- 
ence's delight. 

Author— I  perceive.   Thank  you.  Good 
night. 
Lessee— Good  night. 
Producer— Good  night. 
Extract   from    morning   paper:  "The 
audience  received  Mr.  Quiile's  play  with 
vast  enthusiasm,  the  curtain  having  to 
be  raised  no  fewer  than  four  times  after  i 
the  first  act,  eleven  times  after  the  sec- ' 
ond    and    seventeen    times    after  the 
third."-PalI  Mall  Gazette 


A  New 
"Esther" 


Mr.  ,  Charles  Dawbarn 
writes  from  Paris:  "The 
Bible    Esther    and  the 
m  Paris  Esther   of   Racine  are 

scarcely  to  be  recognized  in  the  sinuous 
and    sensuous,    scented    and  perverse 
creature,  who  appears  in  all  the  luxury 
and  circumstance  of  Persian  pride  at 
the  Odeon.    There  are  the  winged  bulls 
and   the   bicephalic   bulls   mounted  on 
columns  in  the  palace  of  the  king;  there 
are  the  lions  and  archers  appearing  on 
the  frieze— so  that  you  are  certain  there 
has  been  much  copying  of  antiquities  at 
the  Louyre-there  is  the  'va  et  vienf  of 
officers,  eunuchs,  slaves  and  women  of 
the  harem.   All  this  Is  no  doubt  histori- 
cally accurate  and  the  "well-known  Ori- 
entalist, Mme.  Dieulafoy  (permitted  by 
the  government  to  wear  man's  clothes) ! 
has  superintended  the  details;  but  ima<* 
ine  what  a  shock  the  'divine'  Racirie 
would  receive  and  how  Mme.  de  Main- 
tenon    would    hurry   away   her  pupils 
when  Isis  began  to  dance-to  Ru«ian 
music,    by    all    that's    strange'  "'-The 
"colour'  should  not  have  stopped  at  the 
bulls  and  the  curtains,  but  should  have 
gone  as  far  as  the  music 

"However,  the  Russian  ballet  has 
crept  into  'Esther,'  and,  with  our  the- 

w.thS  VE^h/  'J16  merglne  °f  the  milieu 
with  the  object,  you  can  imagine  the 
result.  The  olive-skinned,  languorous 
Jewess,  played  bewitchlngly  by  Mile 
Ventura,  to  a  wonderful  Ahasuerus  bv 
M  Joube  (surely  the  handsomest  French 
actor),  is  a  sort  of  Herodias,  not  an 
avenging  priestess,  inspired  by  a  holv 
hatred  of  the  persecutors  of  her  people- 
and  instead  of  the  head  upon  the 
charger  she  demands  Haman  and  h  s 
10  sons  and  a  slaughter  of  the  Amale 
kites  The  production  is  extraordTn™  ly 
sumptuous,  and  the  verses  of  the  two 
poets,  Andre  Dumas  and  Sebastien  Le- 
contc.  are  not  lacking  in  real  dramatic 
quality;  but  the  reconstitution  wnlTaise 
Just  those  objections  that  were  urge! 
against  'Salome.'  Here,  I  must  adifctt 
one  does  not  hear  that  side  of  the  Ques- 
outside    the    strictest  Cathode 


tion 

circles.' 


A  Thing 
That 


Mr.    Filson    Young  is 
writing  a  series  of  arti- 
cles entitled  "The  Things 
Matters  That  Matter"  for  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,    His  article  published  on 
Feb.  28  was  as  follows: 

"There  Is  such  a  thing  as  nationality 
in  art,  but  sometimes  it  is  hard  to 
trace.  , 

"The  other  day  I  read  this  announce- 
ment in  the  columns  of  a  well-informed 
newspaper:  'A  new  opera  by  the  Eng- 
lish composer,  Mr.  Isidore  de  Lara,  en- 
titled, 'Les  Trois  Masques,"  a  tale  of  a 
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I  RtorsU'an  vendetta,  was  produced  at 
[Marseilles  last  niKht.    Surely  whatever 

■  [may  be  Kugllsh  m  this  work  is  hiding; 
(itself  with  slnjtulnr  modesty.    It  Is  as 

Itho'ish  one  were  to  read  in  a  French 
I  Taper  that  'a  new  opera  by  the  French 
I  compose-.  M.  Jack  \VI1son.  entitled  "Be- 
Ihind  the  llitlso."  a  tale  of  an  Irish  land 
[quarrel.   ».is  produced  at  Glasgow  last 
■InlRht  '    Hut  in  fact  we  do  not  read  suoli 
'ltlilngs  of  Frereh  or  German  art. 
E<  "English  music  has  for  some  time  suf- 
fered from  a  kind  of  shame  of  its  own 
(Origin  and  a  terribly  snobbish  affecta- 
[  tion  of  foreign  subjects  and  foreign  lan- 
'  guages:  so  that  we  are  familiar  with 
Siich  titles  as  'Chant  d'Amour;  morceau 
[(our  piano  par  John  Smith."   The  music  I 
Is,  of  course,  none  the  worse  for  mas- 
fqueradlng  under  a   foreign  name,   al-  j 
though  one  cannot  help  feeling  that  a  I 
!  robust  national  art  would  not  tolerate  j 
such  an  affectation.  But  though  the  use  I 
of  foreign  terms  and  foreign  material 
may  not  be  a  cause,  it  Is  probably  a] 
result  of  original  weakness.   Now,  how- 
ever, there  are  signs  of  a  renaissance 
i  of  musical  art  In  England  our  composers 

■  would  do  well  to  remember  that  we 
have  a  language  of  our  own,  a  poetry 

i  of  our  own,  a  history  of  our  own." 


tU  i if  \\\x 


Have  a  good  hat:  the  secret  of  your  looks 
I. Ives  with  the  beaver  in  Canadian  brooks; 
Virtue  may  flourish  in  an  old  cravat. 
But   man  and   nature  scorn   tho  shocking 
hat. 

Does    bsauty    slight    you    from    her  gay 
abodes? 

Like    bright    Apollo,    you    must    take  to 

Rhoad>s. —        .  . 
Mount  t'ae  new  castor. — !ce  itself  will  melt; 
Bouts,  gloves,  may  fail;  the  hat  Is  always 

felt. 


The  "High  Henry." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Ton.-  recent  reference  to  tall  silk  hats 
brings  to  my  mind  the  fact  that  they 
were  once  more  universally  worn  for 
all  out-dbor  occasions  than  now.  Morn- 
i  lng,  noon  and  night  the  "beaver,"  as 
i  .  we  facetiously  called  it,  was  to  be  seen 
j  J  on   the  street.     Even  when  Kossuth 
came  here  In  1852,  or  thereabouts,  this 
fashion  did  not  fall  into  disuse  entirely, 
although  headgear  slmilarto  thatworn  by 
[  the  Hungarian  patriot  began  to  be  widely 
adopted.    Sometimes  In  imitation  of  our 
distinguished  visitor,  it  was  decorated 
'  with  a  feather,  but  our  Puritanic  taste 
'  did   not   favor   this   ornament  to  any 
j  great   extent.      It   was   not   until  the 
I  Derbys  came  In  that  restrictions  were 
generally  placed  on  the  time  for  don- 
fj  ning  the  "High  Henry."    The  genuine 
I  beavers,  those  made  out  of  the  skin  of 
^  the  animals  from  which  they  derived 
their  name,  were  not  worn  within  my 
remembrance,   although   I   have  some 
faint  recollection  of  having  seen  them 
In  receptacles  for  discarded  clothing. 


to  a  head  covering  did  not  find  its  way 
Into  print  before  185S.  It  may  be  re- 
membered that  Margaret  in  Barrle'3 
"Little  Minister"  made  a  Glengarry  out 
of  a  piece  of  carpet. 

There  has  been  much  said  recently  In 
London  Journals  about  the  haberdasher 
John  Hetherington  who  was  the  first  to 
wear  n  plug  .publicly  In  London.  He  ! 
walked  in  the  Strand  on  Jan.  IB,  1797, 
with  a  tall  hat  having  a  shiny  lustre 
"and  calculated  to  frighten  timid  peo« 
pie."  Women  fainted  at  the  unusuat 
sight,  children  screamed,  dogs  yelped,  ! 
"and  a  young  son  of  Cordlwlner  Thom- 
as, who  was  returning  from  a  chandler's 
shop,  was  thrown  down  by  the  crowd 
which  had  collected,  and  had  his  right 
arm  broken."  Poor  Hetherington  was  I 
arraigned  before  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
required  to  give  bonds  in  the  sum  of 
£500.  A  London  newspaper  at  the  time 
said  that  this  plug  was  an  advance  In 
dress  reform,  one  bound  to  stamp  lta 
character  upon  the  entire  community. 

But  high,  conically  crowned  hats,  , 
sugar  loafs,  were  worn  In  the  days  of 
Queen  Elizabeth.  Silk  hats  were  known 
in  France  with  the  coming  In  of  the 
French  revolution.  The  judges  at  the 
trial  of  the  Girondists  were  shown  in  a 
print  as  wearing  silk"  hats.  And  Ts  there 
not  a  red  top  hat  in  Raphael's  cartoon 
of  Paul  preaching  at  Athens?  Reformed 
China  is  buying  European  hats  now 
that  the  pigtail  is  abandoned.  African 
chiefs  delight  In  plug  hats  and  thus 
crowned  and  without  clothing  think 
themselves  fully  dressed,  so  that  they 
can  look  a  missionary  and  his  wife 
serenely  in  the  face.  Herman  Melville's 
friend  In  "Moby  Dick,"  the  South  sea 
harpooner,  whom  he  met  at  the  New 
Bedford  inn,  began  dressing  in  the 
morning  by  clapping  a.  silker  on  his 
head. 

But  what  lias  become  of  the  white 
plug?  We  were  told  as  boys  that  when 
we  saw  a  man  wearing  one  enriched  by 
a  weed,  he  was  beyond  doubt  and  per- 
adventure  a  gambler.  We  used  to  fol-  | 
low  him  in  the  village  streets,  King. 
Maine,  Elm.  Market,  Bridge,  South  and 
Hawley,  but  we  never  surprised  him 
with  a  pack  of  cards  or  a  dice  cup,  al- 
though sometimes  we  snatched  a  fear- 
ful joy  by  sneaking  with  him  into  the 
billiard  saloon,  where  drinks  were 
served  from  two  flasks  carried  in  the ) 
— roprietor's  coat  pockets.  J 

VtW'V'V1- 

"BOHEME"  AT 
BOSTON  OPERA 


effective  one  In  spite  of  the  Franco-, 
Italian  alliance.  He  looked  the  Bone-! 
mlan  poet,  ho  acted  with  unforced  llg^t-* 
r.ess  in  tho  scenes  of  comedy;  he  was 
duly  sentimental  In  the  second  act,  end| 
In  the  third  ho  relieved  Rodolfo  from  th«! 
charge  of  being  a  cad,  a  particular!^ 
shabby  cad,  willing  to  bo  separated 
from  Mlml  because  she  was  a  consump4 
tlve.  He  showed  feeling  akin  to  despBlr. 
Mr.  Clement  is  singularly  happy  In  de-l 
veloping  the  character  he  Impersonates.; 
His  little  touches  In  the  management  of, 
detail  contribute  greatly  to  verisimili- 
tude In  portraiture.  When  the  final  cur- 
tain falls  we  feel  that  we  know  the, 
man,  whether  it  were  Werther  or  Des 
Grleux.  Don  Jose  or  Rodolfo.  And  in 
the  expression  of  emotion  Mr.  Clement 
does  npt  rely  on  effects  of  "full  voice." 
He  has  the  art  of  being  quietly  eloquent, 
such  is  his  mastery  over  phrasing  and 
diction. 

The  word  "educational"  Is  often  ap- 
plied to  opera,  which  even  in  its  highest 
form  Is  a  complex  entertainment  ap- 
pealing to  the  eye  as  well  as  the  ear. 
It  may  be  said,  however,  that  It  has 
been  a  liberal  education  to  witness  the 
performance  and  hear  the  singing  of 
Mr.  Clement.  There  have  been  times 
when  his  voice  was  evidently  tired, 
when  his  singing,  as  pure  singing,  fell 
below  his  own  high  standard;  but  there 
has  never  been  a  performance  when  he 
did  not  often  show  himself  an  operatic 
artist  of  high  rank,  a  singer  and  actor 
that  respects  his  art. 

Mme.  Dereyne's  vivacious  Impersona- 
tion Is  well  known  here  and  needs  no: 
special  praise  at  this  late  day.  Nor  Is 
there  need  of  dwelling  on  the  excellent 
achievements  of  Mr.  Polese  and  his 
associates. 
For  some  reason  or  other  the  opera 


Two  or  the  most  striking  of  hIS  ex- 1 

perlments  weVfc ' Whrf ormed  with  one  of 
Pauline's  owirWtbjects,  the  hypnotist 
explaining  thnt^t  was  much  easier  to 
place  such  a  peraon  in  a  state  of  hyp- 
notism than  a  HtMnger.  "I  can  do  with 
him  In  two  minutes  what  I  might  not  be 
eble  to  do  In  a  half  hour  with  a  stran- 
ger," Pauline  asserted,  as  he  made  the 
young  man's  muscles  completely  rigid, 
while  the  subject  was  In  a  standing 
position.  Then  the  subject  was  placed 
across  two  chairs  and  four  men,  whose  j 
combined  weight  was  not  much  under  I 
800  pounds,  stood  upon  the  arch  his  body 
formed  between  the  two  chairs.  An- 
other thing  Pauline  did  was  to  drive  not 
only  the  feeling,  but  all  blood  from  the 
fingers,  hand  and  arm  of  a  subject,  mak- 
ing them  perfectly  waxlike  In  color. 

Pauline  was  good  and  his  work  was 
pppreciated  from  whatever  viewpoint 
but  tho  real  big  and  unqualified  hit  of 
this  week's  bill  Is  being  made— If  last 
night's  audience  is  any  criterion— by 
Jack  Wilson,  "the  extemporaneous 
comedian,"  who  Is  assisted  by  Franklyn 
Batle  and  Ada  Lane,  in  "A  1912  Review." 
Wilson  makes  up  most  of  his  "stuff"  as 
he  goes  along,  and  at  last  night's  per- 
formance more  than  half  of  what  he 
said  was  Inspired  by  scenes  and  Inci- 
dents In  the  acts  that  had  come  before 
his  own.  Wilson,  early  In  his  sketch, 
appears  In  the  garb  of  the  regulation 
"ye  olden"  minstrel,  but  later  he  ap« 
pears  in  burlesques  upon  fashion's  latest 
edicts,  his  costumes  being  screeehingly 
funny. 

Another  act  that  was  enthusiastically 
received  was  that  of  Miss  May  Tully 
and  her  company  in  "The  Battle  Cry  of  I 
Freedom,"  a  one-act  comedy  that  deals 
with  Reno,  Nev.,  or,  what  amounts  to 
the  same  thing,  divorce.  Miss  Tully 
was  formerly  with  Christy  Mathewson 
in  Matty's  off-season  sketch  "Curves," 
and  she  brings  into  her  own  sketch — or 


house  was  kept  unusually  dark  during  else  Bozeman  Bulger  the  author  did  It— 
the  performance,  without  benefit  to  the,  not  a  little  of  the  slang  of  the  diamond 
scenes  on  the  stage  and  to  the  detri-i  which  was,  of  course,  appreciated  from 
ment  of  the  spectator*.  It  Is  not  often  pit  to  dome.  Miss  Tully  was  herself 
that  we  have  cause  to  Inquire  Into  the  excellent  as  Mrs.  Robert  Smith,  one  of 
reasonableness  of  the  stage  settings,!  Smith's  wives  seeking  release  from 
but  would  the  Cafe  Momus  have  had;  further  marital  incumbrance,  while  Miss 
an  illuminated  sign  in  1830?  When  "II  Frances  Carson,  playing  Mrs.  Gwendo- 
Trovatore"  was  performed  last  week  the  line  Smith,  the  other  wife,  was  exactly 
gypsies,  fine  fellows  in  their  way,  were  |as  good. 

thoughtfully .  provided  with  steel  claw-  Hanlon  Brothers,  whose  names  were 
hammers  for  the  anvil  chorus.  linked  for  so  many  years  with  the  "Su- 

The  opera  on  Wednesday  night  will  be  perba'-  production,  are  at  Keith's  this 
"Germania,"  with  Mmes.  Melis,  Fisher,  week  for  the  first  time  in  a  little  panto- 
Leveroni,  Amsden,  Messrs..  Zenatello  mimic  affair  in  which  the  Hanlons— 
Polese,  Blanchart,  Mardones,  Silli  am  Fred    and    William— although    not  'as 


Caps  and  Bonnets. 

In  my  early  boyhood  in  the  Forties  a 
glazed  silk  cap  was  much  affected  by 
young  men  for  fine,  as  well  as  stormy, 
weather.  And  It  had  a  decidedly  Jaunty 
appearance,  especially  when  its  top  was 
pulled  down  on  one  side  of. a  curly  head. 
I  have  been  told  that  during  the  trial  in 
New  York  of  young  Robinson  for  the 
murder  of  Helen  Jewett  the  court  room 
was  crowded  with  young  men  who  car- 
ried glazed  silk  caps  out  of  sympathy 
for  the  accused,  who,  when  he  was  ar- 
rested, was  a  follower  of  the  style  they 
were  illustrating.  This  probably  had  no 
influence  on  his  acquittal  which  many 
people  thought  was  not  deserved. 

An  effort  was  made  in  Boston  60  years 
ago  and  more  to  introduce  the  Glen- 
garry bonnet,  but  it  did  not  receive 
much  encouragement.  Perhaps,  because 
it  was  too  picturesque  for  city  use.  Then 
the  boys  wore  in  cold  weather  a  knitted 
arrangement  which  was  pulled  down 
over  the  head,  ears  and  neck,  and  left 
en  opening  for  the  exposure  of  the  face. 
When  this  device  was  discarded  In  the 
schoolroom  It  made  each  particular  hair 
of  its  owner's  head  stand  on  end  like 
qul'.ls  upon  the  fretful  porcupine. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"La  Boheme."   Mr.  Goodrich  conducted. 

Wml   Miss  Zepplllt 

MuTetta   Mme.  Dereyne 

4hauna'r'd  '            Mr.  Pulclni 

Alcindoro  and  Benolt  Mr.  Tavecchla 

Un  Doganlere  Mr  Olshansky 

Parplgno!  Mr-  CllU 

Miss  Alice  Zeppllli  first  visited  Boston 
as  a  member   of  Mr.  Hammer3teln's 
company  and  was  heard  at  Olympla  and 
I  Glulettta  In  "Contes  d'  Hoffmann,"  Irma 
'  in  "Louise"  and  Nedda  In  "Pagllacci." 


Curly  Heads. 

The  curly  head  to  which  I  have 
alluded  was  not  an  uncommon  sight  in 
the  Forties  and  Fifties  of  the  last 
century,  and  many  who  did  not  have 
It  naturally  and  could  not  produce  It  by 
bear's  grease  and  water  went  to  the 
barber's  curling  tongs  as  an  aid  to 
masculine  adornment.  Most  of  the 
actors  who  played  juvenile  characters 
displayed  hyperlon  curls,  even  If  they 
came  from  "he  wigmaker's.  I  have 
seen  it  recorded  somewhere  that  Byron 
in  his  hobbledehoy  days  before  he  pub- 
lished "Hours  of  Idleness"  was  a  rather 
commonplace  looking  lame  youth  with 
his  hair  plastered  flat  upon  his  fore- 
head. This  was  when  he  was  playing 
in  amateur  theatricals  with  some  friend 
that  he  seemed  to  have  forgotten  after 
he  woke  up  one  morning  and  found 
himself  famous.  By  the  way,  would  he 
have  been  ravishly  handsome  in  the 
ciose-cropped  hair,  and  stiff  shirt  collar 
with  the  regulation  narrow  four-ln- 
band  of  our  day? 

BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  March  14,  1912. 


others.   Mr.  Conti  will  conduct. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE  — "He  Came 
from  Milwaukee,"  a  musloal  comedy. 
Rook  by  Mark  Swan.  Muslo  by  Ben  M. 
Jerome,  Louis  A.  Hirsch  and  Melville 
Ellis.    The  cast: 

Herman  Von  Schnellenvetn.  .Sam  Bernard 
Napoleon  Ravachal. . .  ■Jk%ir  ■  ■  John  J.  Cain 
Duke  of  Zurach.  .  .  .  ■  George  Baldwin 

;.i-9.  mJrrT.  Billy  Gaston 

Gen,  Srokoski  IK  Henry  Norman 

Constance  Harvey  Louisa  Mink 

Betty  Wlnthrop  Anna  Whaaton 

Mrs.  Matthew  Harvey  Alice  Gordon 

Leska  Czechenyi  Nella  Bergen 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Tril- 
by," four  acts,  by  Paul  M.  Potter,  based 
on  Du  Maurier's  novel. 

Svengali.  .  John  Craig 

Talbot  Wynne,  "Taffy"  George  Hassell 

Alexander    McAllister,    "The    Laird  of 

rockpen"  Walter  talker 

William  Bagot,  "Little  Blllea"  ... 

Carney  Christie- 
Duo  do  la  Rochemartel,  "Zou  Zou" .... 

Albert  Hlckey 

Gecko   Donald  Meek 

Rev.  Thomas  Bagot. ._.  Leslie  Palmer 


young  as  they  used  to  be,  dance,  and 
otherwise  perform  with  all  the  agility 
of  20  or  80  years  ago.  They  have  a 
good-sized  company,  and  plenty  of  ef-j 
fective  scenery  and  are  altogether  ex- 
ceptionally good. 

Others  upon  the  program  were  Harry 
Ellis  and  Tom  McKenna  in  an  original 
singing  act,  entitled  "Wanted  a  Tenor"; 
Fred  Duprez,  a  monologue  man;  Glen 
White,  Florrie  DeMar  &  Co.,  in  a  farce 
entitled  "Bill's  Wife,"  Lavlne  and  Ben- 
rett  in  catchy  sonee. 


V. 


ARNOLD  DALY 
AT  PLYMOUTH 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Arnold  Daly  and  others  gave  an  "En- I 
tertalnment   Unique"    yesterday  after- 


Antony  tlj-1  .Charles  Blckford   there  may  p0ssibly  have  been  a  dlffer- 

Lorrimer  /. fr?  Allied  l-iarK  ,  ■ «■  j,-—-.- 

Col.  Kaw  vS..".  Al.  Roberta 

Philllppe  Arthur  Fox 

Mr»    Bagot  Mabel  Montgomery 

Madame  Vlnard  Mabel  Coleord 

Aneele   Grace  Lothrop 

Honorme  Sylvia  Blaflen 

Musette.  .   Margaret  h&y 

gebe   k  Louise  Ray 

Trilby  O'Perral  j  Mary  Youngj 

HYPNOTIST 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


ence  of  opinion  concerning  the  degree 
of  entertainment,  all  the  members  of 
the  small  audience  would  have  agreed 
that  "unique"  was  the  fitting,  the  In- 
evitable word. 

Charles  De  Harrack,  announced  as 
the  "Servian  Court  Pianist"— he  has 
been  recently  living  In  Ohio— played 
Liszt's  Hungarian  Rhapsody  No.  12,  but 
his  reading  was  apparently  more  in  the 
Servian  than  in  the  Hungarian  manner. 
He  took  so  many  liberties  with  the  text 
and  in  the  interpretation  that  his  per- 
formance was  actually  licentious.  Later 
in  the  afternoon  he  played  Beethoven's 
Sonata  Appaslonata. 
Miss  Lisa  Gluck  "of  the  Metropolitan 


This  season  she  has  been  a  member  of 

at" tnehlB%gs°ton%%r?XrSe  tart*  night   W^^y^BS^^'S!SSf£^  i  noon  at  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  While 

for  the  first  time. 

Since  she  was  here  in  1909  her  voice' 
has  broadened,  but  It  has  not  lost  in 
quality.    She  sang  last  evening  with 
taste,  with  sentiment  that  was  appro- 
priate to  the  text  and  situation,  and, 
when  the  occasion  demanded,  with  com- 
pelling pathos.    Her  manner  of  attack 
might  be  improved,  and  unless  it  be  im- 
proved the  voice  will  surely  suffer;  but 
as  it  js  today  her  voice  is  agreeable  and 
sympathetic.  „ 
"it  is  seldom  that  this  part  Is  so  well 
sung  and  acted  here.  We  saw  a  girlish 
and    pretty    Mimi,    a    grlsette    of  the 
period,  not  a  sentimental  cocotte  of  the  * 
last  decade.   Miss  Zeppllli  acted  with  a 
charming  naturalness,  with  a  simplicity 
that  is  unfortunately  rare.   It  was  per- 
haps not  a  "great"  performance;  but 
Mimi  Is  not  a  grand  heroine  who  should 
wear  the  tragic  mask.   She  is  not  even 
the  "petite  femme"  so  dear  to  Meilhuc 
and  his  school.    She  Is  a  grlsette  of 
Murger's  time;  the  grlsette  sung  by  Dr. 
Holmes;  the  Fantine  of  the  early  scene 
in  "Les  Miserables,"  before  her  child 
came  to  her  and  she  became  a  miser- 
ably tragic  heroine  of  the  pavement. 
Miss  Zeppilll  was  especially  fortunate 
in  the  third  act,  Where  she  succeeded  In 
giving  emotional  stress  to  the  melodic 
lines  of  Puccini  without  distorting  their 
lyric  character.  . 

Mr.  Clement  appeared  here  for  the 
first  time  as  Rodolfo.  He  took  the  part 
at  the  Opera  Comlque  as  far  back  as 
1899  and  it  was  only  natural  that  tie 
should  wish  last  night  to  Bin*  In  Fnmch. 
It  may  seem  surprising  that  th  s  accom- 
plished artist  did  not  trust  hlmselt  to 
in  the  native  langauge  of  the 
when  tho  other  characters  sang 
Mr.  Zenatello,  an  Italian, 
the  compliment  of 
Melis 


Pauline  Performs  SomeRemark-  *&££8£%»w 
able  Feats— Other  Good 


let"  gave  an  interpretation 
ski's  Valse  Plastlque.  Roberts  Fantasie 
1  de  Salon,  and  Rubinstein's  Spanish 
i  Dance.  Miss  Gluck  has  a  pretty  face, 
but  unfortunately  her  tights  wrinkled 
and  bagged  about  her  ankles,  which  se- 

 T?   riously   marred  the  Illusion.    Mr.  De 

a,  Harrack  played  for  her,   and  In  his 

Pauline,  whose  hypnotic  feats  several  j  ^  yalge  plastlque  was  more 

years  ago  gave  him  the  distinction  of  1  than  plastic;  it  was  as  loose  as  ashes. 


Items  on  Bill. 


Around  a  Hat, 

According  to  the  New  England  Dio- 
'gnrfry  the  word  Glengarry  as  applied 


sing 
opera 
in  Italian, 
pays  the  French 
singing  in  their  language;  Mme. 
sing  in  French  last  Saturday  nig 'ht  In 
-Thais"  and  it  would  be  easy  to  cite 
after  tartan-en  at  the  Boston  Opera 


being  one  of  the  greatest  in  his  line.  Is 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  along  with 
some  subjects  who  he  freely  admits  are 
his  own,  while  others  respond  to  the 
volunteer  call  from  the  audlenoe.  And! 
Pauline  makes  them  one  and  all  do  Just 
about  what  he  wishes  them  to  do,  to 
the  evident  amusement  as  well  as  as- 
tonishment of  the  audience.  Unlike 
many  In  his  line,  Pauline  gives  no  ex- 
tended discourse  upon  hypnotism  and  its 
wonders,  but  immediately  begins  the 
task  of  hypnotizing  his  subjects.  One 
by  one  they  yield  to  his  stronger  w;ll 
power  and  are,  for  the  moment,  lost  to 


Mr.  Daly  first  appeared  In  Owen  John- 
son's "comedietta,"  In  one  act,  "A  Com- 
edy for  Wives."  He  was  supported  by 
Miss  Bertha  Mann  and  Alfred  Hick- 
man. The  audience  was  without  sup- 
port. The  comedy  is  of  the  flimsiest 
nature.  A  man  mourns  the  absence  of 
his  wife,  who  has  run  away  from  him. 
A  friend  of  his  bachelor  days  attempts 
to  comfort  him.  The  bereaved  husband 
is  finally  consoled,  and  there  is  talk  of  a 
trip  to  Morocco  and  shooting  of  big 
game,  when  the  wife,  who  has  been  ex- 
travagant and  domineering,  enters,  falls 
on  her  knees  and  says  she  returns  to 
take  care  of  her  husband.  There  was 
another  comedy.  "Bryant  5800,"  an  adap- 


the  world  and  to  reason,  able  only  to  do  tatjon  by  Gaston  Meyer  of  Tristan  Ber 
that  which  Pauline  commands.  II 


Ilttl 
Is  IV  I 

Mi 

■ail 
won. 
ball« 
the 

Boko 
spar 


He 
hut 


Olmux  do  Modor*** 
telephonic  ilW^Hfl 

aterpreted"  Oscar  \UWa 

ted  a  largeVortlon  If*! 
d  in  a  convict  suit  Or, 
»d  he  also  wore  khlck 
recited  the  ballad  In 
oorly  furnished  cell 


IB)  ininllght  streaming-  through  a  grated 
gjulow  high  In  the  wall.  Ills  recitation 
was  not  a  forcible  one.  not  to  be  com- 
npnded  as  an  achievement  In  elocution, 
■t  significant  by  reason  of  dramatic 
s  or  any  originality  of  conception, 
was.  however,  heartily  applauded, 
thus  shared  honors  with  the  Ser- 
Court  Pianist  and  the  Imperial 
Ian  Dancer. 

Is  not  pleasant  to  think  of  Mr.  Daly, 
actor  of  indisputable  ability,  going 
ut  with  a  show  of  this  kind.  It  Is 
pleasant  to  think  of  him  wasting  his 
_  i  and  talent  with  the  piffle  of  Mr. 
Jajinson.  or  giving  second-rate  melo- 
Htnutlc  readings.  The  performance 
jMttcrduy  was  a  melancholy  one,  espe- 
Wy  to  his  admirers,  who  know  what 
■Ban  do. 


plup 


was  allowed  except  tho  plug  hut, 
cylinder  of  civilization"  as  Count 
called  It  in  his  proclamation. 
Cham  Young  used  to  sit  in  a  rock- 
'hair  in  the  parqurtto  of  the  thou- 
ind  always  with  his  hat  on.  Old 
s  show  English  cricketers  as  wear- 
tall    hat*.   There    are    places  In 
pe  where  the  silk  hat  Is  still  the 
■sslonal  headgear  of  the  chimney 
p.  The    correct    gentleman  who 
id  on  a  horse,  recommends  on  the 
irds  a  brand  of  whiskey,  wears 


Here  and  There. 


Our  valued  contributor  "Baize"  yes- 
terday discussed  Byron's  curly  hair  and 
revived  a  story  to  the  effect  that  the 
poet's  curls  were  not  natural.  This  Im- 
portant question  was  raised  in  London 
a  fortnight  ago.  Evidence  was  brought 
forward  shewing  that  Byron's  hair  was 
naturally  curly  when  he  was  at  school. 
One  of  his  friends— was  it  Scrope  Davies? 
—told  a  story  of  surprising  him  in  later 
years  with  the  curlinglrons.  It  was 
Artemus  Ward  who,  lecturing  in  Lon- 
don, informed  his  audience  that  some 
persons'  hair  will  not  curl  under  any 
circumstances.  "My  hair  won't  curl 
under  two  shillings,"  said  Artemus. 


A  Curly  Head  of  Hair. 

In  the  pictures  of  Byron  his  hair  is 
curly,  and  from  the  evidence  It  Is  fair 
to  infer  that  in  his  youth  his  hair  tubes 
cr  hair  canals  were  more  or  less  ser- 
pentine or  spiral.  There  is  a  wealth  of 
Information  about  curly  hair,  curlinf 
Irons,  curl  papers,  etc.,  in  Cooley's  "The 
Tcilet  and  Cosmetic  Arts,"  a  book  that 
should  be,  not  in  every  gentleman's  0^1 
gentlewoman's  library,  but  on  the  dress- 
ing table.  Our  own  copy  once  belonged 
to  Miss  Maud  Banks,  the  actress,  who 
enriched  it  with  notes  of  a  personal 
nature  that  double  the  value  of  the  vol- 
ume. Cooley  regards  curling  tongs  and 
crisping  irons  as  objectionable  things 
and  he  inveighs  against  the  French  per- 
manent curling  fluid  "Secretage  Liquid," 
compounded  of  quicksilver  and  aqua- 
fortis. Bandoline,  fixateur  and  hard 
pomatum  are  mentioned.  "Mild  ale  or 
porter  has  a  similar  effect."  What 
a  misuse  of  excellent  beverages!  Nat- 
ural curliness  is  not  unfavorably  affected 
by  brushing,  but  rather  increased  by  it. 

Nor  does  washing  or  wetting  the  hair 
destroy  it.  It  Is  only  necessary  to  place 
subsequently  the  locks  lbosely  in  a  fa- 
vorable position,  with  the  fingers  or 
comb,  for  them  to  resume  either  form 
mmediately."  Admirable  Cooley! 
The  curls  went  well  with  Byron's 
make-up.  Today  it  matters  not  whether 
poet  he  bald  or  with  the  short, 
straight,  well  cared  lor  hair  of  a  busi- 
ness man.  And  poets  today  for  the  most 
part  write  like  business  men. 


Mr.  Horatio  Parker,  -whose  opera,, 
"Mona."'  Is  described  by  the  leading 
iNew  York  critics  as  neither  dramatlo 
nor  operatic,  lectured  some  time  ago 
!on  his  opena,  and  In  the  course  of  his 
remarks  delivered  himself,  unless  he 
was  Inaccurately  reported,  of  this  as- 
tounding statement:  "I  reject  the 
quasl-Unltarlan  non  credo  of  the  mod- 
ern musical  Voltaires." 

Mr.  Frank  Schloesser  contributes  a 
learned  article  on  sardines  to  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  He  begins:  "What  Is  a 
sardine  anyway?  A  question  more 
easily  asked  than  answered.  It  is  evi- 
dently "Clupea*;  but  whether  'Pilchard- 
us,'  'Sagat'  or  'Sprattus'  Is  a  matter  of 
chance— or  trade  convenience."  "More 
easily  asked  than  answered."  And  is  Mr. 
Schloesser  Ignorant,  then,  of  Artemus 
Ward's  definition,  which  stands  for  all 
time?  "Little  fishes  biled  In  He."  M. 
A.  Calllet,  the  chef  at  the  Grand  Hotel 
de  Louvre  In  Marseilles,  has  written  a 
book  on  sardines  In  which  he  describes 
161  different  methods  of  cooking  the  sar- 
dine. 

Mr.  Tully  Marshall  speaking  of  early 
circus  days  and  nights  said  that  he  did 
everything— distributed  handbills  and 
"helped  ballyho."  The  Providence  Jour- 
nal asks:  "What  was  the  procedure 
when  he  helped  'ballyho'?"  Can  any  one 
of  our  readers  shed  light? 

"Boston  kisses"  are  now  sold  in  Lon- 
don. They  are  "creamy  twists  of  fon- 
dant, mixed  with  chopped  walnuts, 
cherries  and  peel." 


intermezzo. 

The  choir  will  now  sing  the  third  verse 
of  a  charming  poem  by  a  Londoner, 

"A.  K.  H." 

What  of  the  Beer? 

The  beer  was  light,  and  sparkled  bright, 
To  the  joy  of  the  Poor  Bard's  heart; 
And  he  did  cry,  with  a  merry  eye, 
As  he  finished  oft  the  quart, 

Oh!  let  us  bless  the  old  goddess 
Who  taught  us  tho  brewing  art!" 
And  he  bless'd  the  malt  whence  the  good 

beer  came, 
And  the  girth  of  the  brewer  brewing  it, 
And  the  Giant  Thlrts  he'd  quenched  with  it. 


Hat  Etiquette. 

Is  there  any  book  on  the  etiquette  of 
the  hat?   Wait  Whitman  chanted: 
Whimpering     and     truckling    fold  with 
powders   for    invalids,  conformity 
goes   to   the  fourth-removed. 
I  cock  my  hat  as  I  please,  indoors  or  out. 

So  It  stands  in  the  first  edition.  In 
later  editions  "wear"  was  substituted 
for  "cock"  and  the  sentiment  Is  less 
pleasingly  defiant.  There  are  clubs  in 
which  It  is  "the  thing"  to  wear  one's 
hat,  especially  if  it  be  a  silker.  In 
other  clubs  the  wearing  would  not  be 
tolerated.  The  Daily  Chronicle  of  Lon- 
don published  not  long  ago  entertaining 
notes  on  this  subject:  How  the  Hebrew 

wears  his  hat  In  the  synagogue  as  a 
token  of  respect,  as  the  Piedmontese 
peasant  wears  his  when  he  enters  the 
house  of  his  landlord  to  pay  his  rent. 
Lord  George  Sanger,  the  famous  circus 
man  who  was  murdered  not  long  ago, 
always  wore  his  silker  indoors.  Auber, 
the  composer,  did  not  like  to  go  to  any 
house  where  he  could  not  wear  his; 
he  composed  with  his  hat  on  ate  with , 
It  on.  Sutherland  Edwards  wrote  some-  I 
where  that  hi  1S63  the  Polish  subjects' 
of  the  Tsar  were  compelled  to  wear) 
iplug  hats.    The  Warsaw  theatres  had  I 
Song  been  closed  and  for  nearly  two 
wears   everyone   had    worn  mourning-. 
IThe  theatres  were  opened  by  superior 
[kuthority,  the  wearing  of  mourning  ex- 
hcept  for  near  relatives  was  made  a 
Punishable  offence,  and  no  sort  of  head- 


CLEMENT  SINGS 

Edmond  Clement  gave  a  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  in  Jordan  Hall.  Intro- 
ductory remarks  in  French  were  made' 
by  Prof.  C.  P.  Lebon  reminiscent  ol 
the  composers  of  the  afternoon.  Th( 
program  was  as  follows:  Berlioz,  "La 
Belle  Voyageuse,"  "Absence,"  "Le  Ma- 
tin"; Offenbach,  "Chanson  de  For- 
tunio,"  Lettre  de  "La  Perlchole,"  "Ron- 
delinon-Rondelinette" ;  Bizet,  "J'alme 
L'Amour,"  "Chanson  du  Fou,"  "Pas- 
torale." Walter  Straram  was  the  ac- 
companist, l^* 

It  is  seldom,  as  in  the  case  of  Mr. 
Clement,  that  a  singer  who  shines  in 
opera  is  conspicuously  effective  or  even 
Interesting  in  concert.  Mr.  Clement,  a 
distinguished  and  admired  interpreter 
of  operatic  roles,  is  equally  at  home  on 
the  concert  stage.  Hjs  bearing  is  al- 
ways dignified  and  graceful,  never  the- 
atrical, nor  does  he  require  the  acces- 
sories of  orchestra  and  stage  settings, 
the  consciousness  of  being  a  figure  in  a 
drama,  to  express  himself  with  sur- 
passing art. 

Yesterday  afternoon  his  singing  was 
again  distinguished  by  admirable  man- 
agement of  breath  with  the  resulting 
exquisiteness  in  phrasing,  by  purity  of 
tonal  expression  and  decisive  attack,  by 
accurate  intonation  and  irreproachable 
diction. 

There  are  famous  tenors  whose  voices 
are  often  forced  In  the  effort  to  win 
applause,  whose  passionate  utterances 
are  bawled  or  shouted,  who  are  in- 
stances of  voice— and  nothing  else.  But 
Mr.  Clement  is  unconscious  of  his  audi- 
ence; he  has  mastered  the  art  of  gain- 
ing effect  by  simple  means,  and  if  in 
powerful  climaxes  his  voice  lacks  some- 
what In  resonance  and  volume,  his  dra- 
matic declamation  is  the  more  authori- 
tative by  reason  of  the  sugestlve  emo- 
tional reserve. 

The  songs  by  Berlioz,  which  are  to 
be  found  in  the  "Collection  de  32  Melo- 
dies," are  characteristic  of  the  com- 
poser's musical  speech  and  widely  dif- 
fering in  mood.  Of  the  three,  "Ab- 
sence" has  the  most  poetic  beauty. 

Mr.  Clement  sang  the  Chanson  de 
Fortunio"  with  his  accustomed  grace 
and  lightness  of  vocalization.  This 
charming  romance  was  composed  by 
Offenbach  for  "Le  Chandelier,"  but  it 
had  to  be  discarded  owing  to  Mr.  De- 
la  unay's  vocal  limitations.  Afterward 
Offenbach  introduced  the  air  into  his 
operetta  "La  Chanson  de  Fortunio." 

Bizet's  "Chanson  du  Fou"  was  a 
sombre  contrast  to  the  character  of  the 
other  numbers  on  the  program.  Mr. 
Clement  was  repeatedly  recalled,  and  he 
added  generously  to  the  program. 

Before  each  group  of  songs  Prof. 
Lebon  made  a  few  introductory  re- 
marks. He  spoke  delightfully  and  his 
address  was  In  the  nature  of  an  Im- 
pression, a  silhouette,  as  it  were,  of  the 
composers  of  the  afternoon. 

He  referred  to  the  tragedy  of  Berlioz's 
life,  the  lack  of  appreciation  of  his 
music  during  his  lifetime,  and  the  con- 
trasting apotheosis  of  the  composer 
after  his  death. 

Offenbach  was  closely  associated  for 


time  with  Prof.  Lebon,  ivlm  :,|>.,ke  of 
I  lie  composer's  untiring  porsevernnee  In 
work,  tn  spite  of  racking  physical  dls- 
fu»r  and  his  courage,  after  the  failure 
of  his  enterprise  at  the  Oalcte,  in  re- 
building a  future  with  "Mme.  Favart" 
und  "La  Flllo  du  Tambour  Major." 

Besides  veneration   and   respeot,  the 
professor's  relation  to  Bizet  had  been 
one  of  genuine  comradeship.   They  were 
|  together  as  often  as  the  distance  be- 
;  tween  Tours  and  Paris  would  allow,  and 
'  their  acquaintance  began  at  the  time  of 

22!™  T'"?'n*  tho  Prlx  d8  Rom«-  Ao- 
carding  to  Mr.  Lebon,  Bizet  was  scorn- 
fully  reproached  for  his  names  of  Alex- 
ander, Leopold,  Caesar,  by  one  of  his 
masters  at  the  conservatory.    "If  Vou 

[  think  I  could  write  better  muslo  if  "my 
name  were  Georges,  call  me  Georges  " 

i  answered  the  youthful  composer,  hotl'y. 
And  Georges  it  remained  from  that  day. 

FINAL  KNE1SEL  CONCERT 

Quartet  Ends  Season  with  Well  Con- 
trasted Program. 

The  Kneisel  quartet  gave  Us  fourth 
and  last  concert  of  the  season  last  even- 
ing In  Stelnert  Hall.  Miss  Katharine 
Goodson  was  the  assisting  artist.  The 
program  was  as  follows:  Schumann, 
Quartet  In  A  major,  op.  41,  No.  3;  Cesar 
Franek,  Quintet  In  F  minor;  Haydn, 
Quartet  In  C  major.         y£  .\A9  • 

Tho  program  was  interesting  and  well 
contrasted,  and  the  playing  of  the  quar- 
tet was  marked  by  its  usual  high  order 
of  musicianship,  beauty  of  tone,  admir- 
able execution, '  unity  and  precision  of 
attack.  The  varying  moods  and  musical 
expression  of  the  composers  on  the  pro- 
gram were  excellently  reflected.  The 
Schumann  Quartet  was  particularly  ef- 
fective, and  Cesar  Franck's  beautiful 
quintet  was  played  with  breadth  and 
depth  of  Interpretation. 

Miss  Goodson's  playing  was  efficient, 
thoughtful  and  painstaking.  Often,  how- 
ever, her  preoccupation  for  detail 
caused  an  apparent  lack  of  continuity 
ill  her  interpretation. 

A  large  audience  was  repeatedly  warm 
in  its  expressions  of  appreciation. 

The  quartet  announces  its  regular 
series  of  concerts  for  the  season  of 
1912-13,  to  be  given  on  Tuesday  evenings 
in  Stelnert  Hall. 
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GERMANIA"  AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Fran- 
chettl's  "Germanla."  Mr.  Contl  con- 
ducted. 

Loewe   Giovanni  Zenatello 

Worms   Giovanni  Polese 

Crlsogono  Ramon  Blanchart 

Etapps  Jose  Mardones 

I  Palm  A.  SUM 

Luetzow  Attilio  Pulcinl 

Peters   Max  Kapllck 

Capo  di  Polizla  Lulgl  Taveochia 

Rlcke   Carmen  Melis 

La  Reglna  Elizabeth  Amsden 

Jane   Bernice  Fisher 

Aroruth   Elvira  Leveroni 

Jebbel  Madeleine  D'Olige 

Bed  wig  Florence  DeCourcy 

We  have  spoken  of  the  effective  use  of 
"Luetzow's  Wild  Chase"  made  by 
Franchetti  In  this  opera.  The  finale  of 
the  first  act,  perhaps,  the  most  dramati- 
cally musical  portion  of  the  opera,  is 
based  on  this  tune  of  Weber.  ..Yet  the 
use  of  It  Is  anachronistic.  ^  .  H  • 

Koeraer  wrote  his  poem  at  Leipsic 
April  14,  1813.  He  was  a  member  of 
Luetzow's  corps  of  volunteers  and  was 
killed  in  the  fight  at  Gadebusch  Aug. 
26,  1813.  The  librettist  introduces  -him 
in  "Germanla,"  and  his  song,  "Luet- 
zow's wllde  fagd,"  is  sung  by  the 
patriots  long  before  the  battle  of 
Leipsic,  which  took  place  In  October, 

;  1813. 

But  Weber  did  not  unite  the  tune  used 
by  Franchetti  until  Sept.  13,  1814.  He 
■et  music  on  that  day  to  Koerner's 
I  "Schwertlied"  and  later  to  other  poems 
In  Koerner's  "Leyer  und  Schwert." 

"Luetzow's  wilde  Jagd"  was  composed 
originally  for  four  male  voices.  The  re- 
frain was  Introduced  by  Weber  In  his 
cantata  "Kampf  und  Sieg,"  written  In 
celebration  of  the  victory  at  Waterloo. 
This  quartet  and  the  "Schwertlied"  are 
etill  regarded  by  Germans  as  the  full 
expression  in  music  of  German  patriot- 
ism. At  the  time  they  were  first  sung 
their  effect  was  irresistible.  Weber 
wrote  to  his  wife  in  1820  that  "Luetzow's 
wilde  Jagd"  was  sung  even  In  Canton. 

This  Is  not  the  only  Instance  of  an 
anarchronistic  employment  of  a  tune  in 
opera  or  In  symphonic  poems  and  over- 
tures. But  what  matters  It?  The  max 
important  question  is.  How  is  the  tune 
treated?  Franchetti  has  made  much  out 
ofJiVeber's. 

fThe  performance  last  evening  was  one 
[of  general  excellence  and  the  rapidly 
I  succeeding  Incidents  of  the  opera  were 
realistically  depicted  on  the  stage.^  /, 
Mr.  Zenatello  again  took  the  part'  oT 
Loewe  admirably.  He  sang  with  tonal 
beauty  and,  when  occasion  demanded, 
with  manly  vigor.  Mr.  Polese  acted 
gracefully  and  with  dramatic  distinction, 
•while  he  sang  with  fervor  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  reveal  to  its  fullest  extent 
the  beautiful  quality  of  his  voice.  Mme 
Melis  was  vocally  a  charming  Rlckej 
While  Mr.  Blanchart  was  picturesquely 
effective  as  Crlsogno.  Miss  Amsden  was 


Fisher  van  genuinely  childlike  and  sang 
and  acted  with  Tittrnellv.  simplicity, 
and  others  In  the  cast  were  in  thi  vein 
A  Inrs..  nudlcnoe  was  warmly  appre- 
ciative of  the  pmformancc. 

Wlill.'  u.   it.  tMi=  i-ou-.itry  are  ffclltfpjr 

about  Hi.  i .•f'-i-.-ndnin.  in'-  recall  ■"' 
jiidy.  m,  iH'Imai'lcN  and  MiiT  n  .n.il-hnat*  I 

log.  llver-lnfln-.nlnK.  brain- Uirrlii«  topic*,  j 
i  London  newspaper  men.  forgjMtins  the  i 
•coal  strike  mill  the  mcnaco  of  Germany",  | 
have  l.em  discussing  a  subject  that  ap-  | 
peals  In  one  way  or  another  to  th* . 
| world  at  large    Thin  sihject  Is  t)r«»k> 


A  Breakfast  Party. 

Last  summer  writing  about  break  fast 
ai.d  Leigh  Hunt's  Bketch  of  an  We»l 
one -  "with  something  potted"— We  quot- 
ed Lady  St.  Juliana's  remark  that  men 
who  breakfast  out  are  severally  Liber- 
als. Lady  Flrebracc  gave  the  reason: 
"It  shows  a  restless,  revolutionary  mind 
that  can  settla  to  nothing  hut  must  be 
running  after  gossip  tin:  moment  I  < 
arc  awake."  Macaulay.  However,  (lid | 
not  agree  with  Disraeli,  for  he  once 
wroic.  to  Mrs.  Stowe:  "You  invite  a 
man  to  dinner  because  you  must  invite 
hlnr  because  you  are  acquainted  WltJl 
his  'grandfather,  or  It  Is  proper  JtOU 
should;  but  yon  invite  a  man  to  break- 
fast because  you  want  to  see  him.  \ 
way  be  sure  if  you  are  invited  to  Break- 
fast there  is  something  agreeable  about 

5°But  a  breakfast  that  would  hays  de* 
lighted  Macaulay  is  for  spacious  and  in- 
Oolent  davs.  There  Is  the  pleasant  walk 
with  the 'whet  of  fresh  air.  §e«.ted  at 
table,  there  is  no  thought  of  a  .  lock.  A 
clock  in  any  dining  room  is  as  incongru- 
ous as  a  hymn  book  in  a  billiard  s.iloon. 
There  is  delicious  dawdling.  Thi  re 
should  not  be  any  reading  of  newspapers 
until  alter  the  breakfast,  and  then  with 
the  accompaniment  of  a  pipe.  This  re- 
minds us  of  four  lines  that  should  be 
added  m  the  anthology  of  the  pipe  lover. 
They  are  by  James  Thomson,  known  to 
some  only  as  the  dreamer  of  that  su- 
perbly pessimistic  nightmare,  "The  City 
of  Dreadful  Night.'' 

ON  A  BROKEN  riPK. 
'  XGiileetcd  now  it  lies  a  cold  clay  form. 
So  late  with  V.rlng  inspirations  warm: 
iTvpc  "f  all  other  cr'iilu'.c?  formed  of  ina>  — 
What  mere  than  It  for  Epitaph  have  they? 


I 


In  Ten  Minutes. 

Breakfast,  alas,  is  now  to  the  com-] 
plaining  mllllpns  of  men  a  hasty,  un- ; 
ceremonious;  wolfish  meal,  too  often  j 
accompanied  by  horrid  domestic  scenes, 
bitter  ;  efleetltns  on  the  cook  and  the 
wife's  r.ianagemcnt,  nagging*  of  children 
ami  a  departure  in  a  whirlwind  of  piti- 
able rage.  Happier  ar*>  they,  though 
they  may  he  misguided,  who  look  on 
breakfast  as  inconsequential,  and  are 
content  w  ith  a  crust,  a  raw  apple  and  a 
glass  or  two  of  water.  There,  are  some 
who  are  constitutionally  averseto  break- 
fast. Charles  Sala.  for  example,  the 
brother  of  George  Augustus,  never. ate 
breakfast;  but  "for  the  sake  of  ap- 
pearances he  got  a  friend,  an  artist  in 
oils,  to  paint  on  a  plate  the  likeness  of 

a  round  of.toa->t,  Which  was  brought  up 
to  him  every  morning  with  his  tea."  ' 

Heroic  Breakfasts. 

I    Early  in   the  18th  century  Lord  and 
t  Lady  Percy  during  Lent  breakfasted  on 
j  a  loaf  of  bread  in  trenchers,  two  man- 
chets,  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart  of  wine, 
two   pieces  of  salt  fish,   six  baconn'd 
herring,    four  white  herring,  or  a  dish 
of   sprats,   and  outside   Lent   the  two 
were  served  with  a  chine  of  mutton  or; 
boiled  beef  with  the  same  amount  of 
|  bread  and  drink  as  in  Lent, 
j    And  think  ol"  the  Scottish  breakfast 
;  dishes  praised  by  Miss  Ferrier:  Lpeh- 
j  fine  herring.  Flfinan  haddle.  Tay  salmon, 
kippered,   "a  leetle  heavy,   but  that's, 
j  easily  counteracted  by  a  teaspoon  fu  i  of 
ithe    Atheolc    whiskey'';    mutton  made 
.  into  hams,  flour  scones,  oatcake,  mar- 
•nialade  and  jams  of  every  description. 

Even  in  these    degenerate  days  there 
are  families  whose  breakfast  is  thought 
meagre  if  it  does  not  include  fruit,  oat- 
meal   or   some   other   pasty    or  fluffy 
i  "health  food."  a  chop  or  two,  eggs  with 
t  bacon,  hot  rolls  or  gems,  cakes,  buek- 
i  wheat,  flour  or  rice  according  to  the 
season,  with  a  fou  little  sausages  on  the 
same  plate  and  maple  syrup  poured  on 
the  mess  with  a  reckless  hand,  while 
[coffee  and  iced  water  are  aids  io  deglu- 
)  tition. 

The  Old  and  the  New. 

Breakfast  in  Scotland  was  long  reck- 
|  oned  an  important  meal.  Boswell  de- 
| scribed  it  us  the  pleasantest,  and  Dr. 

Johnson  agreed  with  hiin:  "If  an  epi- 
||  cure  could  remove  by  a  wish  in  quest  of 
sensual  gratification,  wherever  he  had 
supped  he  would  breakfast  in  Scotland. 
The  lest  of  a  breakfast  was  whether  it 
were  worthy  of  the  saying  of  grace  be- 
fore it.  Johnson,  though  timorously 
pious,  said,  with  regard  to  the  break- 
fast grace:  "It  Is  enough  if  we  have 
stated  seasons  of  prayer;  no  matter 
when.  A  man  may  as  well  pray  when  j 
he  mounts  his  horse,  or  a  woman  when! 
she  milks  her  cow  (which  .Mr. Grant  told 
us  is  done  in  the  Highlands)  as  at  meals;  | 
and  custom  is  to  "  ■  followed." 
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I1*  •Mfloiii  thni  it  singer  oTms  promi- 
nence shows  at  the  same  time  so  many 
■Tenulno  virtues  and  ao  many  grievous 
s    fault*.     As    before,    he   sang   now  In 
-    Ereles1  vein,  and  then  he  would  "roar 
I    you  as  gently  as  any  sucking  dove"; 
i    he  would  sing  fluently  and  frankly  with 
;   fine  tonal  quality,  and  the  next  ino- 
M  ment  pinch  tone  until  It  resembled  a 
U  bleat.    Nevertheless  there  was  more  to 
%   praise  than  to  condemn  in  his  perform- 
1  ance. 

5  Mr.  Schlndler  played  sympathetic  ac- 
'  companlments. 


>•  n«e<  .  iv!  aupf  me  «c;vam  quest. on  nas 
F  '  inuvh  '•>  <b>  «Im  i'.i"  neglect.  It  would 
I  i  be  lute,-. -.-ting  to  know  how  muny  sons 
f  [of  New  Kntrlanil  fathers  keep  up  the 
[Vftlt  of  family  prayers;  or  even  read  In 
turn  parents  and  children,  #  ohuliter 
lift  the  Bible  before  the  work  of  the  day, 

ITh.<  >  o  ins.  r  cen,  rntion  i-  tdnftllarly  lf> 
K  Inuiii: !>  ■•(  r  ••  rtlblr,  and  speech  ami  1IL 

ieratu: suffer  through  this  Ignorance. 

JR I  DAY.  MARCH  22.  11 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Tli?  Cecilia  Society,  Arthur  Mees  con- 
ductor, gave  the  second  and  last  con- 
cert of  the  season  last  evening  In  Sym- 
phony Hall.    The  society  sang  Bach's 

'motet  "Praise  the  Lord.  All  Ye  Heath- 
en". Verdi's  Hymn  to  the  Virgin  Mary. 

:  Cornelius's  "Liobe  dir  ergeb  ich  mich." 

I  Loefller's  "For  One  Who  Fell  in  Bat- 
tle," Foote's  "Tomorrow."  Cui's  "Spring 
Delight."  Benedict's  Hunting  Song  and 
a  Netherland  Folk  Song  arranged  by 
Kremser. 

Mme.  Alma  Gluck  sang  the  following 
songs:  Rameau.  Rosslgnole:  Schlndler, 
La  Colomba;  Mozart.  Warnung;  Rim- 
sky-Korsakoff.  Song  of  the  Shepherd 
behl.  and  Chant  Hindu;  Faladilbc, 
Psyche;  Thayer,  My  Laddie. 

Leo  Slezak  sang  these  songs:  Her- 
mann. Salomo:  Wolf.  Versrhwiegne' 
Liebe:  Liszt,  Die  Loreley;  Woodman, 
Ashes  of  Roses;  Ruminel.  Ecstasy  and 
Assad's,  Narrative  from  Goldmark's 
"Queen  of  Sheba."  Kurt  schindler  of 
,  New  York  played  the  piano  accompani- 
ments for  the  two  singers. 

This  concert  might  have  been  more 
justly  announced  as  a  concert  given  by 
Mme.  Gluck  and  Mr.  Slezak.  assisted  by 
the  Cecilia  Society;  for  the  audience 
was  so  delighted  with  the  singing  of  the 
,  visitors  that  it  called  them  back  several 
times  and  the  singers  had  thoughtfully 
provided  themselves  with  additional 
songs  "in  case  of  an  emergency." 

The  features  of  the  choral  perform- 
ance were  Verdi's  beautiful  "Hymn  to 
the  Virgin  Mary."  Mr.  Loeffler's  elab- 
orate and  impressive  music  to  Dr.  Par- 
sons's  poem,  which  is  far  less  poetical 
than  the  music,  and  Mr.  Foote's  "To- 
morrow,"   a  trio    for  female  voices, 
which    was    performed    for  the  first 
time.     Bach's    motet  and    the  chorus 
,  by    Cornelius     were     performed  for 
'the     first    time    in     Boston,  accord- 
I  !ng    to  the    program.     The  pages  of 
ithe  former  are  r.ot  /among  the  most  in- 
spired of  Bach,  and  Cornelius  does  not 
rise  to  any  height  above  the  conven- 
:  lional  until  toward  the  end  of  Schef- 
fler's  poem.    Mr.  Foote's  trio  is  simple 
'and  unpretending,  but  it  is  melodious, 
I  graceful,  expressive  of  the  text. 
I    Mr.  Loeffler's  dirge  was  first  heard 
I  here  in  1906,  when  it  was  not  fully  ap- 
preciated.    Last  night  Its  imaginative! 
force,  its  beauty  thftt  has  the  desirable 
strangeness  in  ifa  iiroporftons,  its  wild-; 
ness  ol  grief,  its  nobility  of  sentiment, 
'  were  more  clearly  revealed.    It  is  to  be 
regretted  that  compositions  of  this  rank 
are   heard  only  at  long  Intervals  oft 
time.  A  repetition  last  night  would  have 
been  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  in- 
satiate desire  of  some  in  tiie  audience  j 
to  hear  ballads  from  the  solo  singers.  In 
spite  of  the  difficulty  of  the  task,  the 
Cecilia   sang  Mr.   Loeffler's   Dirge  ef- 
fectively.    He    and    Mr.    Footc  were, 
obliged  to  rise  and  bow  in  acknowledg- 
ment of  the  hearty  applause. 

Tiie  performance  of  the  other  choral 
works  might  be  described  as  generally 
and  eminently  respectable.    It  was  notl 
always    characterized    by    the  higher] 
qualities  that  give  life  to  mere  technical* 
proficiency.  There  were  times,  especial-] 
ly  in  Bach's  motet,  when  It  seemed  as 
though  a  few  in  each  part,  who  had1 
I  been  faitiiful  ir.  rehearsai  and  had  the 
I  cpurage    of    their    convictions,  carried 
along  their  associates,  who  were  falter- 
ing, or  had  dropped  for  a  moment  by 
I  the  wayside.    Thus  a  phrase  would  be 
I  attacked  sonorously,  then  grow  thinner 
I  and  thinner,  hut  at  the  end  recover  ful- 
I  ness.     On  the  other  hand,   there  was 
I  more  attention  paid  to  the  nuances  of 
;  expression  than  in  certain  concerts  of 
the  last  few  years. 

Mme.  Gluck  of  the  pure  and  lovely 
voice  gave  much  pleasure.  She  sang 
With  skill  the  delightfully  old-fashioned 
air  of  Rameau.  Mr.  Schlndler's  "Colom-1 
with  Its  tinge  of  tender  melancholy 
was  so  much  liked  that  the  singer  re- 
peated ft.  The  songs  of  Rimsky-Kor- 
sakofT  had  a  peculiar  charm,  nor  was 
tiiia  due  solely  to  the  voice  and  art  of 
the  singer.  The  "Chant  Hindu"  is  beau- 
tiful In  its  exoticism.  Paladilhe's 
"Psyche"  has  more  character  than  the 
majority  of  his  songs. 

Mr.  Slezak  sang  in  his  own  manner, 
to  which  we  all  are  now  accusomed.  It 


Old  Squire  lloggson,  journeying  from 
from  Boston  to  Dartmouth  College  In 
the  winter  of  1774.  stopped  at  The  Tally- 
Ho  Inn  and  fell  In  with  a  gentleman  of 
the  Earl  of  Dartmouth's  household.  The 
two  talked  together  before  the  hearth 
In  the  tap  room,  and  as  the  squire's 
companion  hud  just  returned  from  Spain 
bringing  with  him  an  aromatic  liqueur 
made  by  monks,  their  talk  led  to  the 
concoction  of  "a  pleasing  quaff,  but  of 
such  passing  potency  that  all  who  par- 
took were  straightway  much  inspired.'' 
The  Dartmouth  Drachm. 

To  one  jigger  of  a  sweet  Italian  Ver- 
mouth, add  an  equal  quantity  of  sweet 
gin.  preferably  the  old  Tom  gin.  Next, 
flavor  with  a  slight  portion  of  a  sweet, 
liqueur  which  the  monks  call  Benedlc-j 
tine,  to  the  amount  of  a  mere  dash.! 
Shako  these  ingredients  well  together 
with  cracked  ice,  and  pour  into  a  small 
glass,  Into  which  should  be  first  placed 
a  Maraschino  cherry.  This  drink  is 
sufficient  for  one  person,  and  should  be 
served  only  before  eating.  Because  of 
its  potency,  it  should  be  repeated 
cautiously. 


"Biled  In  lie." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Haven't  you  got  William  Warren  of 
the  Boston  Museum  Company  mixed  up 
with  Artemus  Ward  on  the  "little  fishes 
biled  in  He."  Mr.  Warren  in  hts  famou9 
character  of  Jefferson  Scattering  Bat- 
kins,  member  from .  Cranberry  Centre, 
used  that  expression.  H. 

Boston,   March  20. 

Artemus  Ward  In  "The  Crisis,"  wrote 
as  follows:  "I  was  workt  up  to  a  high 
pitch,  and  I  proceeded  to  a  restorator 
and  cooled  off  with  some  little  fishes 
biled  in  He— I  b'leeve  they  call  'em  sar- 
deens."  "The  Crisis"  was  the  subject  of 
an  oration  delivered  by  Mr.'  Ward  at 
Baldinsville,  Ind..  before  "  a  C  of  up- 
turned faces  in  the  red  school  house." 
The  article,  describing  this  event,  was 
first  published  in  Vanity  Fair  (New 
York),  Jan.  26,  1861. 

"The  Silver  Spoon,"  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones, 
was  produced  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
Feb.  IS,  1852.  Was  the  line  about  "little 
fishes"  spoken  In  the  early  perform- 
ances so  that  Artemus  could  have 
heard  it  before  he  went  to  Cleveland  to 
live  or  later  on  a  trip  from  New  York,? 


"Helping  Ballyhoo." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  in  today's  Herald  your  Inquiry 
quoted  from  the  Providence  Journal  as 
to  what  the  procedure  was  when  Mr. 
Tully  Marshall  "helped  ballyho."  The 
question  if  asked  in  good  faith  presup- 
poses an  unfamillarlty  with  the  vernac- 
ular of  the  circus  which  is  Indeed  de- 
plorable. Mr.  Marshall  in  "helping 
ballyho"  probably  went  "out  in  front," 
"made  an  opening"  and  "spieled"  to  the 
"rubes"  until  ho  "had  'em  coming,"  If 
his  opening  was  "strong"  enough  and 

his  "shillabers"  worked  well  he  probably 
filled  "the  top."  Otherwise  he  was 
"canned." 

The  "ballyhoo"— it  should  he  spelled 
with  two  o'ei — is  the  artist  with  the! 
husky  but  penetrating  voice  peculiar  to 
his  profession  who  stands  in  front  of  a 
side-show  and  dilates  on  the  merits  of 
the  show  "on  the*  inside."  His  "spiel" 
is  a  "ballyhoo"  and  the  process  of  de- 
livery is  "ballyhooing." 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know 
whether  Mr.  Marshall  ever  "scoffed" 
with  the  "rough  necks"  on  a  "mulligan" 
and  "Jawy"  and  whether  he  ever 
"glommed"  a  "gumb"  or  "plucked  a 
gooseberry." 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Boston,  March  20. 


Honey-Fugling. 

"F.  B.'"  writes  that  he  cannot  find' in 
any  dictionary  "honeyfugle,"  a  word 
recently  used  toy  President  Taft.  But 
this  word  is  in  dictionaries  of  Ameri- 
canisms and  slang.  To  honeyfugle 
or  honeyfogle  is  to  cheat,  swindle, 
humbug.  Hhre  is  a  quotation  from 
the  Missouri  Republican  of  Man.  26, 
1888:  "Just  as  the  hilarity  was  at 
its  best,  an  admirer  of  Judge  Noonan, 
also  somewhat  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  rosy,  caught  sight  of  that 
eminent  jurist,  and  coming  to  him 
wreathed  himself  lovingly  about  his 
honor.  Noonan's  companion  objected  to 
this  public  honey-fugling  by  knocking 
the  demonstrative  stranger  down." 

"Honey-fugle"  is  an  Americanism,  but> 
the  verb  "fugle,"  to  cheat,  to  trick,  was 
known  in  Encllsh  slang  as. far  back  as 


1719  iD'Urfey  s  "Pilh  to  Purge  Mel-  ; 
aueholy")  and  Is  still  used  In  the  dialect 
of  Yorkshire.  There  is  also  a  noun 
"fugle''  In  this  di  elect.  "A  term  to  which 
an  Indefinite  meaning  is  allotted,  and 
which  is  applies!  under  circumstances 
whero  mannui'M  or  actions  are  In  any 
way  objectionable."  Thus  you  will  hear 
"I'll  have  my  eye  on  that  fugle."  "A 
tramp  catchus  sight  of  the  constable, 
and  It  Is  remarked  that  the  former  hus 
'catched  a  glent  o'  V  fugle.'  " 


"Off  of  the  Slgnor." 

While  we  are  talking  about  words  and 
their  uses,  let  us  consider  a  singular 
misuse  of  tho  preposition  "off."  We 
are  informed  that  girls  who  come  from 
the  Middle  Western  States  to  Boston 
for  the  purpose  of  studying  music,  are 
in  the  habit  of  saying  that  they  are 
taking  lessons  "off"  of  or  "off"  this  or 
thart.  teacher.  Thus  when  the  late 
Augusto  Rotoll  was  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory  of  Muslo  a  girl  would 
say,  "I'm  taktn'  slngln'  off  the  slgnor.' 

This  use  of  "off"  to  indicate  source 
is  not  uncommon  in  English  dialect. 
"He  took  it  off  me,"  Instead  of  "from 
me."  "I  bought  this  off  the  man  at  the 
corner."  "He  ordered  a  load  of  coal 
off  the  defendant."  There  are  other 
illustrations  In  Dr.  Wright's  Engl  Is  h 
Dialect  Dictionary. 

Is  "off"  thus  used  anywhere  in  New 
England  by  natives?  Country  horn  and 
country  "raised,"  we  have  never  heard  j 


'HABANERA' AT 
OPERA  HOUSE 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSF.-Laparra's 
"La  ftabanera."   Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Pilar  Mme.  Gay 

Une  Petite  Fllle  Miss  Fisher 

Une  Fiancee  Miss  Martlr.i 

Une  Fllle  ,  .  .  .  Miss  D'Olige 

Un  Petit  Gareon  :...Miss  D'Ollgre 

Premiere   Femme  -...Miss  Swartz 

Deuxieme  Femme  Mme.  De  Cnurcy 

Ramon   Mr.  ItMder. 

Pedro   Mr.  De  Hotter 

Le  Vleux  Mr.  Mardones 

Premier  Compere  Mr.  Giaccone 

Deuxieme  Aveugrle  Mr.  Giaccune( 

Deuxieme  Compere  Mr.  Cilia 

TTn  Fiance  Aragona  Mr.  Cilia 

Trolsieme  Compere  Mr.  Barraau 

Premier  Areugle  Mr.  Barreaul 

Quatrleme  Compere  Mr.  611-1 

Trolslemo  Avouirle  Mr.  SIl]i| 

When  "La  .  Habanera"  was  produced 
at  the  Boston  Opera  House  In  Decem-I 
her  of  1910  the  fantastically  gloomy  story) 
did  not  appeal  to  the  public,  and  tliereJ 
were  only  two  performances  that  soaW 
son.  Those  performances  wore  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  the  strongly  dramatic 
impersonation  by  Mr.  Blanchart  of  the] 
haunted  murderer  Ramon. 

Last  night  when  Lap&rra's  opera  was 
performed  for  tho  first-  time  this  sea-J 
son  Mr.  Riddez  took  the  part  of  Ramon;! 
Mme.  Gay.  instead  of  Mme.  Dereynej 
impersonated  Pilar,  and  Mr.  Do  Putter  ) 
took  the'part  of  Pedro,  -which  was 
originally  played  here  by  Mr.  LussulleJ 

This  opera  is  a  melodrama  with  music 
that  for  the  most  pari  merely  accom-1 
panies  the  action.  The  play  itself  isj 
brutal,  and  yet  impressive.  The  music  isj 
correspondingly  brutal,  and  often  In  a 
seemingly  experimental  way.  as  though 
the  composer  In  the  attempt  to  make 
jour  flesh  creep  put  his  trust  In  or-j 
chestral  bolsterousness.  Yet  there  are 
pages  which  are  eminently  successful 
in  emphasizing  the  situations  on  the 
stage. 

The  festival  music  in  tho  street,  the 
introduction  of  the  habanera,  the  con- 
trast between  the  gayety  without  and 
the  tragedy  within,   and  the  few  last  I 
measures  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain  | 
have    decided    character.   The  opening) 
music  of  the  second  act  at  once  estab- 
lishes a  mood,  and  again  there  i3  the 
sharp  contrast  between  the  strumming 
of  the  stranger  musicians  and  the  joy  of 
:  the  dancers  in    the    patio    with  the 
speech  of  Pedro's  ghost  to  his  brother. 
There  are  a  few  fine  musical  moments 
1  in  the  third  act:  The- song  of  Pilar  over 
I  Pedro's  grave,   the  two  choruses  with 
'  the  skilful  use  of  the  hahanera  in  Its 
changed  form. 

The  chief  effect,  however,  is  made  by 
the  play  rather  than  by  the  music,  and 
whenever  the  music  -should  express  the 
tragic  emotions  of  the  chief  characters 
In  song  or  declamation  it  is  singularly 
ineffective;  as,  Tcr  example,  the  solilo- 
quy of  Ramon  contemplating  suicide 
and  the  love  passages  between  Pilar  and 
Pedro.  The  ghost  Is  one  of  the  most 
spectral  beings  in  drama,  opera  or  fic- 
tion. He  Is  fresh  from  the  sepulchre. 
The  worm  is  his  brother.  The  face  has 
the  pale  light  of  corruption. 

The  ghost  In  M.  .  Anatole  France's  | 
"Hlstc/ire  Comique,"  who  appears  toi 
the  actress  at  the  most  inopportune! 
times,  is  grotesque  in  comparison.  The 
ghost  in  "Hamlet"  and*  the  apparition 
In  "The  Corslcan  Brothers"  are  of  a 
more  heroic  nature;  they  are  splendid  In 
the  grave.  Whatever  they  may  say, 
they  do  not  reek  of  the  charnel  house. 
But  Laparra  was  unable  to  invent  music 
worthy  of  his  ghost. 

!  Nor  Is  there  music  that  expresses 
adequately  the  remorse  and  terror  of 
Ramon.  When  he  exclaims  In  his  fright, 
"C'est  lull"  the  accompanying  music  la 
disregarded.  At  the  same  time  La- 
parra lias  succeeded  In  emphasizing  the 


I  gloom  that  fills  the' patio  scene  as  ih 
|  emphasizing   tue^ftreet  revelry  In  the 

Although  .tli/fy  Is  too  much  music  be- 
tween the  acts,  some  of  It  Is  well  con- 
trived to  ronjtiid  the  spectator  of  what 
has  already  occurred  and  to  prepare  him 

for  What  Is  to  come. 

There  Is  no  denying  the  rough  force 
of  this  melodrama.  The  dramatic 
strokes  In  music  are  also  rough.  It  is  ; 
as  though  tiie  composer  made  his  effect 
on  the  audience  with  a  bludgeon.  There  I 
Is  no  delicacy,  there  is  no  finesse;  there 
Is  seldom  a  line  melodic  line;  the  music 
Is  generally  the  least  impressive  when 
any  emotion  should  be  expressed  in 
song  or  In  heightened  recitative;  the  In- 
strumentation is  often  crude,  amateur- 
ish; yet  when  all  this  and  more  has 
been  said,  the  fact  remains  that  La- 
parra's  music  has  Individuality,  and  Is 
not  without  imagination;  it  indisputa- 
bly creates  an  impression  of  atmosphere 
and  color;  It  Is  thoroughly  honest,  and 
there  are  times  when  it  Is  naively  so. 

The  drama  was  powerfully  played. 
Mme.  Gay  breathed  Into  the  part  of 
Pilar  the  breath  of  life.  She  gave  ficti- 
tious character  to  the  music  allotted  to 
her  and  acted  with  even  more  than  her 
customary  Intensity  and  dramatic  in- 
dulgence. Mr.  Riddez  was  appropriate- 
ly melodramatic  In  action.  From  the 
moment  he  was  seen  with  the  knife  to 
the  final  exit,  his  performance  was 
strongly  characterized.  When  he  sang 
he  was  less  fortunate.  Mr.  De  Potter 
made  a  blood-curdling  ghost,  but  his 
singing  created  sympathy  for  Ramon. 
Mr  Mardones  did  much  with  a  small 
part. 

The  production  was  strikingly  pictur- 
esque. Scenery,  costumes  and  the  man. 
agement  of  the  stage  made  the  per- 
formance conspicuous  in  the  history  of 
this  opera  house.  Mme.  Gay's  costume 
in  the  first  act  was  extraordinarily 
brilliant,  and  that  in  the  acts  that  fol- 
lowed became  her.  The  effects  of  light 
In  the  three  scenes  were  admirably  con- 
trived. Mr.  Caplet  conducted  In  the  ap- 
propriate spirit  and  did  not  attempt  to 
sandpaper  and  polish  Laparra's  score. 

An  act  of  Dellbes's  ballet,  "Coppelia," 
followed.  Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  and 
Miss  Galll,  Miss  Parker  and  Messrs. 
Bottazzlni  and  Pulcinl  took  the  chief 
parts. 


When  I  speak  of  the  laws  of  Nature,  I 
mind  not  her  excessive  Irregular  appetites 
and  inclinations,  to  which  shee  hath  bin 
subject  since  her  corruption,  for  eren  Oalen 
looked  on  those  obliquities  as  diseases,  but 
studied  Nature  herself,  as  their  cure.  We 
know  by  experience  that  too  much  of  any- 
thing weaken*,  and  destroyes  our  Nature, 
but  If  wee  live  temperately,  and  according 
to  law,  wee  are  well,  because  our  life  ac- 
cords with  Nature.  Hence  diet  is  a  prime ' 
rule  In  physio,  far  better  Indeed  than  the  j 
pharmacopoea,  for  those  sluttish  recepts  doe 
but  oppress*  the  stomach,  being  no  fit  fuel 
for  a  coelestlall  fire.  Believe  it,  then,  these 
excessive  beatiall  appetites  proceeded  from 
our  Fall,  for  Nature  of  herself  is  no  lavish 
insatiable  glut,  but  a  most  nice  dellcat 
essence.  This  appears  by  those  fits  and  pangs 
she  is  subject  to  whenever  she  Is  over- 
charged. 


Mr.  Johnson  Honored. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Two  days  ago  I  received  a  compliment 
that  I  shall  long  treasure.  Distillers  of 
rum  wrote  to  me.  They  had  observed 
from  sociological  notes  prepared  by  me 
and  published  In  The  Boston  Herald 
that  I  have  shown  "a  commendable  In- 
terest in  rum  and  more  especially  in 
that  particular  kind  of  rum  made  best 
in  New  England."  They  urge  me  to 
"Collate  into  a  book  all  of  the  facts." 
and  fancies  as  well,  connected  with  this 
subject."  Furthermore  they  6ent  me 
two  bottles  of  rum  that  I  might  obtain 
"sufficient  Inspiration  from  their  con- 
tents to  write  even  more  in  praise  of 
rum." 

With  the  letter  and  the  package  came 
a  little  pamphlet:  "Old  Rum  and  Its 
Uses."  I  turned  at  once  to  the  list  of 
"Pleasant  and  Refreshing  Rum  Drinks." 
Yes.  there  stands  the  recipe  for  hot  but- 
tered rum,  but  the  prescriber  recom- 
mends only  a  "small  lump  of  butter." 
These  are  degenerate  days.  Our  fore- 
fathers put  In  a  lump  of  butter  that 
was  at  least  the  size  of  an  egg.  Our 
old  friends  are  there,  rum  punch,  milk 
punch,  rum  and  ginger  ale,  rum  and 
molasses,  rum  sour,  rum  smash,  Tom 
and  Jerry,  but  I  cannot  approve  a 
rum  highball  or  a  rum  cocktail. 


Harrasslng  Domesticity. 

I  was  pleased  to  learn  from  this  pam- 
phlet the  opinion  of  Dr.  Henry  C.  Chap- 
man.  "Brandy,  whiskey  and  gin  dimin- 
ish the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  ex- . 
haled  and  so  Interfere  with  vital  proc- 
esses.  Rum,  however,  Increases  the  car- 1 
bon  dioxide  exhaled,  and,  therefore,  is 
less  hurtful  in  Its  effects."  I  showed  this  j 
paragraph  to  Mrs.  Johnson,  and  at  once  j 
took  a  grown  man's  dose  in  order  to  see' 
the  exhalation  of  carbon  dioxide  and 
make  notes  thereon.    I  regret  to  say 
that  after  reading  Dr.  Chapman's  opin- 
ion, she  said:    "Rubbish!"  nor  did  she 
smile  when  I  filled  his  prescription.  She 
has  on  more  than  one  occasion  wished 
that  I  had  not  devoted  myself  unremit- 
tingly to  sociological  pursuits.   And  yet 
she  should  be  accustomed  to  the  sight 
and  odor  of  strong  waters,  for  her  uncle. 
Old  Chimes,  with  whom  she  lived  as  a 
maiden,  was  in  the  habit  of  pickling 
himself  every  afternoon  at  the  Porphyry, 
where  he  sat  and  talked  otter  tho  man- 


Ier  of  Dr.  .^amued  Johnson  u 
el  low  with  a  scythe,  en  vie 
>en,  took  him  Into  olose  comp 


duo- 
inship 


A  Modest  Proposal. 

I  have  thougrht  of  compiling  a  little 
thology  In  praise  of  rum,  a  book  that 


ve  forget  the  ballet'  in  the 
nuslc  of  which  without  the 
oles  the  fidgety  in  oratorio  1 
the  boredom  of  preceding 


would  appeal  to  literary  men  and  at 
the  same  time  be  pleasant  Sunday  read- 
ing for  any  self-respecting  bar  keeper. 
George  Augustus  Sala  wrote  a  study  oi 
hats  for  James  Gee,  a  Manchester  hat- 
ter. James  Thomson  and  others  con- 
tributed to  the  magazine  of  Cope,  the 
tobacconist.  Why  should  not  there 
be  "Rum  as  Viewed  by  Literary  Men"? 
Mr.  W.  L.  Courtney  compiled  "The 
Literary  Man's  Bible"  and  It  should 
have  a  companion,  for  as  Byron  said: 

There's  nought,  no  doubt,  so  mnch  the  spirit 
calms 

As  rum  and  troe  religion. 

From  Maginn's  Papers. 

Dr.  Maginn  would  be  liberally  repre- 
sented In  this  book.  It  is  true  that  in  a 
poem  of  37  verses  he  put  gin-twist  above 
all  beverages,  but  only  to  find  37  rhymes 
for  this  form  of  punch. 
Antigua,  Jamaica — they  certainly  make  a 
Grand  species  of  rum,  which  should  ne'er  be 
dismiss  d: 

It  is  splendid  as  grog,  but  never,  you  dog, 
Esteem  it  as  punch,  like  a  jug  of  gin-twist. 

Maginn  In  his  more  serious  and  con- 
templative moments  wrote  nobly  about 

rum.  The  following  line  Is  lncompara-  is  sufficient  tribute  to  the 
ble:  "As  to  the  beautiful  mutual  adapt-  few  tenors  have  the  courage 
atlon  of  cold  rum  and  cold  water,  that 
Is  beyond  all  praise,  and  indeed  forms 
a  theme  of  never-ceasing  admiration, 
being  one  of  Nature's  most  exquisite 
achievements."  In  the  77th  maxim  ,of 
Odoherty  Maginn  complained  that  the 
pursers  on  board  ships  water  the  rum 
too  much.  "You  hear  fools  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  elsewhere,  prating  about  the 
evils  of  Impressment;  but  the  real 
grievances  of  the  navy  are  left  un- 
touched." In  maxim  130  he  alluded  to 
tho  fact  "that  a  most  particular  diver- 
sity of  taste  exists  In  the  several  rums." 
But,  alas,  art  Is  long  and  tedious  and 
life  Is  short — I  shall  not  complete  the 
line  with  Hobbes,  "brutal  and  nasty." 
Not  until  I  complete  my  colossal  work 
(elephant  folio — I  now  think  It  will  be 
In  37  volumes)  can  I  indulge  myself  In 
recreative  and  perchance  profitable 
digressions. 


oo  t 


Broad-Mouthed. 

The  distillers  ask  me  what  a  "rum- 
mer" Is.  "Webster  gives  us  nothing 
store  than  'a  glass  or  drinking  cup, 
idr  do  we  find  anything  In  the  word'!- 
lerlvatlon  more  specific  than  an  Indlca- 
lon  that  It  comes  probably  from  the 
'room  or  space,'  which  would  seem 
clleate  a  generous  receptaclo  rather 
anything  In  tho  nature  of  a  pony. 
I  we  find  out  Just  the  shape  and 
nslons  of  the  'rummer*  It  would 
pleasure  as  well  as  a  duty  for  us 
try  to  so  popularize  the  cup  that 
bs.)'  could  be  removed  ■from  the 
■  nary  definition." 

rummer  was  a  broad-mouthed  large 
iking  vessel.  Some  say  the  word 
ived  from  the  Dutch  "roomer."  In 
many  a  colored  hock  glass  Is  known 
'roemer."  In  Scotland  the  mat  on 
ch  a  toddy  glass  stands  Is  called  a 
mer. 

should  like  to  speak  of  the  old  Ox- 
id  drink  called  "rum  booze;"  also  to 
Ind  you  that  in  Dublin  a  "rura- 
zzle"  Is  a  fabric  made  from  undyed 
Ign  wool,  which  preserves  the  prop. 

of  resisting  wet. 
rhaps  To-morrow!  and  To-morrow! 
To-morrow! 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON, 
tney,  Vt,  March  K 


concerts  for 
pages. 

A  curious  work,  which  Is  neither 
opera  nor  oratorio,  but,  as  the  blushing 
maiden  said  in  her  commencement  ex- 
ercise of,  something  wholly  different,  "a 
sweet  mingling  of  both.'' 

In  the  first  act  the  victorious  Hebrews 
sing  doleful  strains  and  the  defeated 
Philistines  are  blithe  In  song  and  dance. 
In  the  third  act  the  canon  form  is  em- 
ployed for  dramatic  effect.  The  wonder 
is  that  Salnt-Saens,  a  skilled  contra- 
puntist and  a  subtle  Ironist,  did  not  In- 
sist on  a  fugued  ballet. 

It  was  the  last  performance  yesterday 
of  the  opera  for  this  season.  A  large 
audience  enjoyed  the  spectacle,  the  sing- 
ers and  much  of  the  music.  Mme.  Ger- 
ville-Reacho's  Dalila  is,  indeed,  wholly 
admirable,  one  of  the  most  vivid  im- 
personations on  the  operatic  stage. 
When  she  was  with  Mr.  Hammersteio's 
company  she  made  a^profound  impres- 
sion here  as  the  crazed  heroine,  La 
Navarraise,  and  her  reading  of  the  let- 
jter  in  "Pelleas  et  MeHsande"  was  one 
lof  the  chief  features  of  the  memorable 
production.  Her  Dallla  is  brilliantly 
sensuous,  brilliantly  fanatical  and  re- 
vengeful. Mme.  Gervllle-Reache's  face, 
body,  voice  are  suited  to  the  part  and 
the  music  of  Salnt-Saens  sung  by  her 
seemed  more  caressing  and  fascinating 
than  ever. 

Mr.  Zenatello  was  again  an  effective 
Samson,  and  the  choice  of  this  adjective 
«rtist,  for 
to  take  the 

part,  which  presupposes  physical  and 
vocal  vigor.  Mr.  Renaud  was  seen  here 
for  the  first  time  as  the  High  Priest.  He 
first  took  the  part  at  the  Paris  Opera  in 
1893.  Gorgeously  costumed,  he  played 
with  Oriental  dignity  and,  as  the  oc- 
casion demanded,  with  dramatic  In- 
tensity. An  accomplished  actor,  he  gave 
marked  Individuality  to  the  part,  and 
his  conception  of  the  character  assumed 
was  interesting  throughout.  Mr.  Lan- 
kow's  voice  again  ennobled  the  meas- 
ures of  the  Aged  Hebrew  and  Mr.  Mar- 
dones  again  was  tho  haughty  satrap, 
who  was  Interrupted  in  his  remarks  by 
the  pretty  tinkling  of  the  orchestra,  a 
tinkling  which  writers  about  music 
would  describe  as  local  color. 

Th.'  befiuty  and  the  pomp  of  the  spec- 
tacle again  excited  lively  admiration. 

  —  y 

"RI00LETT0"  IN  EVENING 

Largest  Saturday  Night  Audience  of 
'   Season  Hears  Opera. 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSB  -  Verdi's 
"ftlgoletto."    Mr.  Contl  conducted. 
Gllda   MJ.™ 


Noren,  Goltermann  and  Prime,  and  ac-) 
companled  Mr.  Olshansky  In  Tse.ral- 
xowsky's  familiar  "Nur  Wer  die 
;;ohnsucht  Kennt."  He  has  a  ueautifu 
tone,  and  he  phrased  with  taste  and 
musical  understanding. 
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IAMS0N'  AT  THE 
OPERA  HOUSE 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOt'SE:  Matinee, 
Saint-Saens's  "Sntnson  et  Dalila."  Mr. 
iplet  conducted.  I 

m(|0n   .Mr.  SSsnatslto 

,nn   Kmc.  Qervllle»R«ach» 

'  '.A'  'pretr'e  Mr..  BcMUM 

,'lmrl',<'h   Mardones 

itllnrd    Hetireu. . . .     .  ■  Mr.  Liinkovr 

.,«,.,.,  I'iii:i<tln  Mr.  SnKlalqn.- 

.ml.r  piildstln  Mr.  Glaceofu. 

•  ntlt-me   Phlllstln  Mr.  Barreau 

It  is  an  opera  that  for  the  greater 
port  of  the  time  Is  composed  of  oratorio 
music  with  a  dash  of  worldllness.  Ablme- 
lnch  sings  us  though  his  appropriate  cos. 
tunic  were  a  swallow-tall  coat  and  white 
,-ravat,  but  the  orchestral  interludes  In 
!■  psalmody  are  frankly  in  the  vein  of 
n  operetta  with  a  plot  laid  in  Cambodia, 
■ersla  <»"  Lahore.    Then  there  are  a  few 
at  show  Salnt-Saens's  respect  for 
loyerbeer.    In  the  second  act  Dalila  and 
•ic   llltfli    Priest    sing    measures  that 
nlghi  I'avo  been  written  oy  the  Verdi  of 
.,.  middln   period  os  for  as  form  of 
,,„,,     ime,   feverish  rhythm,  invlslv« 
,  i  ned.     There  are  Set  arias 
fa.-hiont.-d:  grand  manner, 


The  Herald  publishes  an  article  on 
Miss  Horniman  and  her  theatre  in 
Manchester,  Eng.  Her  company  will 
perform  John  Masefield's  powerful  play 
"The  Tragedy  of  Nan"  tomorrow  after- 
noon at  the  Plymouth  Theatre  under 
the  auspices  of  the  American  Drama 
League.  The  following  article  was  writ- 
ten by  one  well  known  in  Boston  as 
greatly  interested  in  the  drama: 

"To  the  Editor  of  the  Herald: 

How  the  Man-        T1,e  n,ost 

portant    of  the 

Chester  Theatre  en(lowe(1  theatre 

Was  Founded  enterprises  in 
England  is  that  inaugurated  by  Miss 
Horniman  at  Manchester.  She  had  al- 
ready shown  her  enthusiasm  for  the 
pioneer  dramatic  work  of  the  now  dis- 
tinguished band  of  literary  Irishmen, 
who,  '  under  the  leadership  of  i.ady 
Gregory  and  W.  I?.  Yeats  began  the 
production  of  modern  Irish  folk  plays. 
}3y  giving  them  an  annual  endowment 
I  for  some  years  she  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  get  upon  -their  feet  and  so 
greatly  to  extend  their  work.  She  also 
provided  a  small  theatre  for  them, 
■which  has  ever  since  been  their  home. 

An  account  of  tho  founding  of  the 
Manchester  enterprise  was  given  at  first 
hand  last  year  by  Miss  Horniman's 
manager  Mr.  Lewis  Ca9son,  when  he 
was  on  a  visit  to  Boston  to  the  Ameri- 
can Drama  Society  at  one  of  its  month- 
ly meetings.  lie  told  how  in  l'J08  Miss 
Hornimah  decided  to  extend  her  oper- 
ations to  England  and  settled  on  Man- 
chester as  a  fitting  place  for  her  ex- 
periment. Th:s  was  no  blind  choice, 
aaanchestcr  Is  a  town  of  largo  size,  but 
like  most  of  the  northern  manufactur- 
ing towns  it  has  a  strong  civic  spirit.  It 
ts  a  university  town,  and  has  always 
Mipporled  It.-;  theatres  well.  It  was  the 
only  provincial  town  to  take  any  share 
in  the  Ibsen  crusade.  Moreover,  the 
town  boasted  a.  strong  Playgoers'  Club, 
•which  was  doing  much  to  raise  drama- 
tic taste,  and  the  -adjoining  town  of 
which  Is  a  dependency  of 
r  ill  theatrical  matters,  boast, 
iteur  Dramatic  Club  that  is  a 
the  world  In  t  lie  quality  of 
It  attempts. 


 Mr. 

"Rlgoletto"  was  the  opera 
evening  performance  and  drew  the  larg- 
est audlentfe  of  any  Saturday  night 
performanee  at  popular  prices  this  sea- 
son. The  song*  In  this  opera,  perhaps 
more  than  any  other,  approach  the 
serm  "popular"  and  the  "Cara  Nome." 
La  Donna  c  Mobile"  and  the  quartet 
were  loudly  applauded. 

Mr.  Polese  gave  an  excellent  perfor- 
mance as  the  hunchback,  light-hearted 
In  his  early  scenes  as  the  dourt  Jester, 
showing  fatherly  affection  and  tender- 
ness In  his  meetings  with  his  daughter 
and  rising  to  a  true  dramatic  height  In 
the  more  sombre  sceneB.  He  was  In 
excellent  voice  and  his  tones  cor- 
responded admirably  with  the  changes 
of  mood. 

Miss  Scotney  made  a  pretty  picture 
as  Gilda  and  her  songs  won  her  a  lav- 
ish number  of  curtain  '  rails.  Miss 
Swartz  was  an  Impressive  Maddajena, 
,full  of  coquetry  In  her  passages  with 
the  duke  and  strong  In  the  following 
■lla'togue  with  her  brother 

Mr,    Rtmella   song  sweetly   and  the 
audience  showed  considerable  apprecia- 
tion, but  his  manner  Is  hardly  that  of  a 
cold-blooded  libertine  and  h>  appeared  , 
to  have  a  constant  feeling  of  remorse  j 
(or  his  own  conduct.   Mr.  Sill  I  was  im-  | 
presslve  while  launching  the  curse  of 
Monterone    and    made    a  sufficiently 
'  bloodthirsty  Sparofucile. 

The  quartet  was  tunefully  ..sung,  but 
[hardly  as  well  balanced  as  it  has  been 
at  other  times. 


Stockport, 
Mancheste 
.«d  an  Ami 
pattern  lo 
the  work 


Managers 
and 

Plays 

I  unknown. 


Her  first  manager  was 
Mr.  Iden  Payne,  a  young 
actor  of  Manchester  de- 
scent, until  then  almost 
He  engaged  a  company 
which  contained  not  u  single  famous 
name,  and  a  preliminary  three  months' 
season  was  opened  at  one  of  the  concert  j 
halls  of  Manchester.  The  enterprise 
from  the  first  hr.d  tire  enthusiastic  sup- 
port of  the  press,  and  all  who  had  been 
looking  and  working  for  the  dawn,  and 
the  season  was  most  successful.  Then 
Horniman  launched  her  full 
She  bought  and  rebuilt  the 
Theatre,  making  It  the  prettiest 
1  theatre  In  the  town, 
company  and  set  about 
winning  tho  towt.  At  the 
first  year  in  the  new  theatre. 


M>ss 

rchem 


and  best  equlpi 
She  enlarged  tl> 
the  task 
end  of  the 

though  the  standard  of  plays  presented 
liad  been  rigidly  maintained,  she  was  . 
able  to  announce  that  expenses  had  | 
been  met,  and  when  after  two  years'  j 
work  she  took  the  company  to  London  i 
for  a  three  weeks'  season,  she  was  able  1 
to  point  to  a  list  of  some  70  plays  pro-  I 
tuced,  most  of  them  available  nt  any' 
time  for  representation.  Including  some  j 
50  new  plays,  many  translations*  and  ' 
several  classics,  and  to  a  compact  little 
company,  ready  to  take  up  any  kind  of 
play  and  give  a  creditable  account  of 
ftaelt.. "  < I,,., 

The  Manchester  Theatre  is  now  firm- 
i      Published  as  part  of  the  town's  life. 
Jlanchestor  Is  proud  of  It  and  Justly 
I  onsldars  that  Miss  Horniman  has  ac- 
'coinplished  more  for  the  endowed  the- 
utre  than  any  other  slnglo  individual. 


MR.  OLSHANSKY'S  RECITAL 

Boston  Opera  Company  Artist  En- 
tertains in  Steinert  Hall. 

Bernardo   Olshansky    of    the  Boston 
Opera  Company,   assisted    by  Howard 
White,    'cellist,    and   Samuel  Colburn, 
pianist,  gave  a  song  recital  In  Steinert 
Hall  last  evening.   There  w^s  an  Inter- 
ested and  applausive  audience.  The  pro-  I 
gram     Included     songs     by  Aransky. 
Kaenemann,  Blelchnian,  Tschalkowsky.  I 
Bemberg,  Rololl,  Grieg,  Schumann,  and] 
the  old  English  air  'Drink  to  me  only! 
with  thine  eyes." 

Mr.  Olshansky.  whose  middle  register  i 
Is  of  uncommonly  fine  quality,  sang  with  , 
earnestness  that  at  times  defied  rhythm,! 
hut  his  singing  on  the  whole  was  much  • 
enioved 

Mr.  White  nlaved  nieces  by  Gottlleb- 


I  ffew  <-)no    °'    tno  most 

.  striking    results  at 

Dramatists    MancneateT,    as  m 

l|  «  Unearthed  Dublin,  has  been  the 
number  of  writers  who  began  at  once 
to  write  plays  specially  for  this  the- 
atre. A  new  school  of  dramatists  closely 
Identified  with  the  town  and  the  life  of , 
the  Lancashire  cotton  district  Is  rapidly 
being  developed,  which  would  never 
Ravo  some  into  existence  but  for  the 
opportunities  afforded  by  Miss  Horni- 
man.    Hi  ; 

One  of  these  new  playwrights  Is  John 
Masefield.  Ho  enjoyed  the  close  friend- 
ship of  SjTige.  and  It  is  said  that  he 
takes  his  work  In  so  serious  a  spirit 
that  nothing  will  tempt  him  to  cater  In 
any  way  to  a  merely  popular  success. 
He  has  his  reward  In  the  fact  that  ti"' 
taste  of  the  theatre-goer  has.  in  recent 
^ears,  or  one  might  almost  say,  months, 
made  such  strides  upwards,  owing  to 
tjio  marvellous  awakening  of  Interest 
h  Ufa  higher  possibilities  of  the  drama, 
liat  he,  can  now  command  a  popular 
sjuceess  upon  his  own  plane. 


American 
Drama 


Among  the  many  influ- 
ences which  have  con- 
tributed to  this  awaken- 
League  ing  of  an  artistic  percep- 
tion of  the  more  serious  forms  of  drama 
not  tho  least  Is  the  Anieilcan  Dram; 


.Society,  it  came  into  xistence-  fl 
four  years  ago  through  the  efforts  of  u 
small  but  entluisia  sli  ■  &roup  of  people 
who  long  for  better  opportunities  In  the 
production  of  plays  in  Boston  and  bff- 
IWvod  that  such  opportunities  cannot  be 
rea  i~.  u  to  their  fullest  extout  short  of 
tR?  founding  of  civic  repertory  tjieatres 
stich  as  are  now  flourishing  in  Glasgow 
and  many  of  the  towns  In  Germany 
where  there  are  no  court  theatres. 

The  society  is  quietly  working  toward 
its  ideal  by  conducting  a  thorough  In- 
vestigation into  the  history  of  endowed 
;>nd  civic  theatres  abroad  and  at  home. 
i>y  getting  in  hand  a  tentative  repertory 
through  tho  discussion  of  tho  important 
plays  appearing  in  the  Boston  theatres, 
acvotc  being  taken  as  to  their  suitability 
for  a  place  in  a  permanent  repertory, 
and  by  various  other  lines  of  work  de- 
signed to  develop  a  high  standard  on 
the  part  of  the  play  producers.  Anions 
those  interested  in  the.  movement  are 
well  known  playwrights,  educators  and 
critics.  Under  the  presidency  of  Char- 
lotte Porter,  .the  distinguished  Shakes- 
pearian scholar  and  graceful  lyric  poet, 
is  grouped  a  strong  combination  of  offi- 
cers, including  the  dramatists,  Percy 
Matckaye  and  Josephine  Peabody  Marks, 
tfe  critics  and  educators.  Prof.  Kath- 
arlne  Lee  Bates.  Dr.  Richard  Barton, 
iS.  Colin  K.  Scott,  known  also  as  poets 
a£d  dramatic  writers,  Prof.  Kuno 
flfencke  arid  others  of  importance  in  the 
literary  or  educational  world. 

"when  the  American  Drama  Society 
heard  that  Miss   Horniman's  company 

.o  i  return  to  Manchester  from  their 
engagement  in  Montreal  by  way  of 
Boston  and  that  there  was  a  possibility 
of  arranging  with  them  for  one  matinee, 
the  committee  consulted  Immediately 
with  the  management  of  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  and  through  its  hearty  co-oper. 
i.Saon  nas  >een  fortunate  in  securing  thil 
one  matinee  upon  the  eve  of  the  de- 
pjjfture  of  the  company  for  Manchester, 
•rtfcere  it  is  shortly  booked  for  a  new 
pBy,  now  being  rehearsed  In  Montreal. 


Cannot  Boston  when 

■  ,        _A  Mr.  Casson 

HaveIts  told  the  so- 

Repertory  Theatre  clety  last 
winter  about  '  Miss  Horniman's  sreat 
work,  he  spoke  especially  of  the  grow- 
Vig  pride  of  Manchester  in  Its  repertory 
"tatre,  indicating  that  the  step  from 
k  privately  endowed  theatre  to  the 
lie  theatre  was  not  a  long  one,  and 
^5«ld  bo  easy  of  future  accomplishment.' 
"Town  after  town."  he  said,  "will  take 
nn:  ihe  work.  It  is  a  movement  that 
iiP  bound  to  succeed  eventually,  both! 
lit  l'ngland  and  America.  The  oppor- 
tunity   for   the   first  successful  civic 

theatre  In  America  lies  open.  1/et  Uos- 
ton  seize  It  before  some  other  city  pro- 
claims its  greater  patriotism  by  show- 
ing Boston  the  way.  Don't  let  Boston 
hand  on  to  her  children  the  barren,  sec- 
ond-hand thing  that  the  theatre  of  our 
day  Is.  but  set  to  work  now  to  lay  In 
the  hearts  of  the  people  the  founda- 
tions of  a  real  new  theatre  which  shall 
be  the  centre  of  the  town's  artistic,  In- 
tellectual and  social  life.  It  was  'the 
Puritans  who  dethroned  the  drama  from 
its  place  in  public  life.  Let  Boston 
have  the  honor  of  the  first  step  in  re- 
storing it  to  Its  pedestal." 

If  Boston  can  rise  to  the  situation 
and  claim  this  honor  for  herself  It  will 
be  because  the  Irish  players  In  the 
autumn  and  Miss  Horniman  and  her 
plovers  now  have  nobly  shown  her  thel 
way.  C.  A.  H. 

Boston  March  3),  1912. 


!  "The  When  Mr.  MasefleW^ 

_         ,  "Tragedy  "f  Nan"  was 

Tragedy      performed  at  the  Court 
of  Nan"  Theatre,    London,  Feb. 
21,  1SU,  the  London  Times  spoke  of  it 
as  follows: 

"It  has  been  said  that  poets,  when 
they  choose,  write  the  best  prose.  Mr.  | 
MaSefieid,  a  '  true  poet,  sometimes 
chooses  to  write  prose  as  terse  and  racy 
and  direct  as  any  written  by  Cobbett. 
You  naturally  think  of  Cobbett  because 
lie  was  writing  a  century  ago  at  the 
time  of  Nan's  tragedy.  The  villagers  of 
Broad  uak-on-Severn,  hard,  cloddish,- 
pious  and  soulless,  are  just  such  vltjj! 
lagers  us  he  might  have  described  in, 
his  'Rural  Rides.'  Except  Nan.  Nan  Is  a 
cut  above  Cobbett;  because  of  the  soul 
In  her,  and  the  tragic  beauty,  which 
only  a  poet  could  have  put  there.  Gaf- 
fer Pearce  It  would  be  superfluous  to 
except.  For  the  old  fiddler  is  only  in 
'  the  village,  not  of  it;  he  Is  chorus,  the 
lyric  element,  "the  poet  himself.  How 
this  lyric  element  lifts  and  sweetens  the  | 
play!  Without  that  it  would  be  merely 
heartbreaking^-without  that  and  without ! 
the  moment  when  Nan  Is  In  Dick's  | 
arms,  her  face  radiant,  her  Hps  puckered 
to  Inarticulate  sounds  of  love  and  hap- 
piness. Those  things  apart,  the  pain  of 
the  tragedy  is  almost  beyond  bearing. 
It  Is  a  picture  of  stupid,  brutish  cruelty 
on  the  one  hand;  on  the  other,  of  un- 
mitigated, stupefying,  in  the  end  mad- 
dening, suffering.  And  the  last  sting 
of  all,  the  mockery  of  the  little  heap  of 
jcllow  coins  paid  over  as  government 
•compensation"  to  the  'gallows-hird,'  as 
they  have  all  called  her,  whose  Inno- 
cent father  hns  been  hanged,  serving 
merely  to  tempt  the  cupidity  of  the 
villagers  and  to  prove  the  baseness  of 
Ihe    girl  s    fa!.-"    lover.   Dick,    to  the 


5? 


Be;     Aft«  !•  that  the  flash  of  Nan's 

a  Is  h  welcome  relief  to  the  over- 
ttghi  spirit:  agulnst  the  horrible  In- 
lee  this  .ift  of  "poetic  Justice'  exe- 
rt on  i lie  person  of  that  crupule,  the! 
[t  lover.   Is.   you   fool,   some  llttlej 

'o  an  los  nmes  blen  nees  nmongj 
goers  It  Is  a  Joy  to  see  Miss  Milan] 
.irthy  once  more  playing  Nan.  It  la 
>rformanco  of  perfect  and  haunting 
ity.  In  liar  numb  despair,  with 
I  bent  and  eyes  downcast  and  nerve - 
loose-hanging  arms;  In  her  first 

whisper  into  the  oar  of  that  minx 
ly  of  her  love  for  a  man;  In  the 
■erne  moment  when  the  love  leaps  \ip 

her  eyes  and  draws  her  Hps  to  the 
rs;  In  the  sharp  agony  of  her  he- 
al, and  In  her  passing,  as  In  a 
ae,  to  her  death — through  It  all  the 
mi  gives  you  the  delight  of  beauty, 
ity  of  line  and  tone  and  feeling, 
My  of  full,  pulsing  life,  beauty- of 
?o-brlnglng  death.  All  the  other 
crs  do  their  work  loyally  and  with 
pot.  nee;  hut  this  Nan  of  Miss  Mc- 
fchy's  stands  apart,  a  thing  exquisite 


fa  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

_     ,  It  Is  said  that  thogrand- 

«0V  S  father  of  a  certain  fam- 

Theatre  ous  dramatist  used  to  say 
to  the  boy:  "Go  to  the  theatre,  for  there 
•t  least  you  will  be  out  of  mischief."  In 
this  way  the  dramatic  faculty  of;  tffej 
future  playwright  was  first  awakened. 
Tt  Is  my  strong  impression  that  in  this 
Boston  of  the  early  sixties  few  parents, 
or  grandparents,  dreamed  of  sendlna 
boys  to  the  theatre  to  keep  them  out  ot 
mischief  As  a  rule,  if  the  boys  went 
they  "sneaked  in  unbeknownst."  I  recall, 
however,  that  my  first  visit  to  a  place  of 
amusement  was  with  my  father,  who 
took  me  to  a  small  menagerie  some- 
jjwhere  on  Hanover  street.  I  was  full  of 
[■wonder  and  excitement,  but  was  taken 
aback  on  being  tripped  up  by  a  baby 
!  lion,  which  rushed  between  my  legs  just 
as  I  entered  thedoor.  Everybody  laughed, 
while  I  first  turned  pale  with  fright  and 
then  turned  crimson  with  mortification. 
|My  next  venture  was  In  New  York  a 
short  time  after,  when,  also  In  my  fa- 
ther's company,  I  went  to  Barnum's. 
We  first  looked  over  the  curiosities, 
stuffed  and  unstufCed,  and  then,  without 
apparent  design  or  forethought,  drifted 
into  the  lecture  hall,  o^  theatrical  annex. 
The  curtain  as  I  rememger  it.  was  cov- 
ered with  advertisements,  the  play  be- 
ing that  thrilling  and  unsophisticated 
drama,  "Oliver  Twist."  During  its  prog- 
teas  my  tender  feelings  became  so  over- 
wrought that  I  set  up  a  howl,  and  was 
carried  out  with  my  face  all  a-pucker, 
and  the  tears  slreamingdown  my  cheeks. 
It  must  have  been  the  murder  of  Nancy 
Sykea  which  overcame  me;  but  I  recov- 
ered after  eating  a  hot  supper, 'on  the 
American  plan,  at  the  hotel  where  we 
wore  stopping.  It  was  at  this  time  and 
place  that  I  first  saw  a  really  big  mili- 
tary personage,  who  "blew  in"  from 
Dixie  Land  between  darknes  and  dawn, 
and  was  ever  after  connected  in  my 
mind  with  the  show  I  saw  at  Barnum's, 
and  with  Offenbach's 
"Et  pif  paf  pouf,  tara  pa  poum! 
Je  suls  moi,  le  general  (heavy  on  the 
bass  drum  and  cymbals,  please) 
Bourn!" 


but  It  must  have  been  after  it  heoamo 
the  Adelphl  that  I  heard  Llngurd  sins 

his  popular  ditty  "I'm  Captain  .links 
of  the  Horse  Marines,  I  Feed  My  Horse 
on  T*ot  k  and  Beans."  Would  this  cause 
even  the  ghost  of  a  grin  to  tilt  over  our 
wrinkles  .faces  now?  I  fear  we  would  be 
awfully  bond,  and  Inclined  to  tell  the 
captain.  In  no  uncertain  tones,  to  go 
way  back  and  sit  down. 
p;_  One     of     the  biggest 

«L  stunts  connected  with  the 

"flat         history    ot    the  Theatre 
Larks!  Comiquo    was  performed 
just  outside  Its  walls,  at  Billy  1'ark's 
tavern  next  door,  home  of  the  broiled 
live  lobster  and  Its  far-famed  liquid  ac- 
companiment,  which  only  to  refer  to 
makes  one  hungry,  and  oh!  so  thirsty. 
Certain  parties,  so  the  story  goes,  tried 
to  corral  a  pantomlmist  while  he  was 
taking  l.ls  ease  at-  this  Inn;  and  he.  be- 
ing averse  to  the  High-handed  procedure, 
led  bis  pursuers  a'inerry  dance  over  anil 
under  the  tables,  up  and  down  stairs, 
out  of  doors,  down  the  steps,  through 
the  alley,  and  back  again,  until  all  ex- 
cept himself  ware  exhausted  and  gave 
up  la  despair.    One  Is  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  chase  that  the  elder  Booth, 
as  Richard,  gave  Richmond  one  night 
when  acting  at  the  Howard  Athenaeum. 
People  prone  to  exaggerate    say  *  that 
Richmond  sprinted  up  Somerset  street 
into  Beacon,  and  then  round  the  Com- 
mon, back  to  Howard  street,  with  Rich- 
ard in  hot  pursuit.    When  this  Ureal  re 
was  the  home  of  the  "legitimate,"  the 
brother  of  a  well  known  actor  who  was 
playing  there  was  his  business  manager, 
and  was  standing  on  the  steps  outside 
the  front  entrance  one  morning  when  a 
dignified  gentleman  In  black  approached, 
and  passed  by.  '  Although  he  had  not 
seen  him  since  boyhood  and  knew  noth- 
ing of  his  later  history,  he    on  close 
scrutiny  recognized  in  him  an  old  play- 
mate who  had  been  rusticated  in  youth 
for   frivolous   conduct.    Hurrying  after 
him,  he  slapped  him  on  the  back,  cry- 
ing:   "He'.lo!  C — -,  how  the  devil  are 
I  you?"    His  mortification   was  deep  on 
!  finding  that  his  old  playmate  was  a  dis- 
'  tingulshed  divine  settled  over  a  large 
parish  in  -a  neighboring  state.    In  the 
days  of  Jefferson  Scattering  Batkins,  a 
stranger  from   Homer  Wilbur's  parish 
vide.   "The  Biglow  Papers,"  in  wander- 
[    ing  round  Boston,  strolled,  by  accident, 
into  the  Howard,  and  was  so  overcome 
with  surprise  and  curiosity  that  he  could 
not  beat  a  retreat.    He  probably  pos- 
,  sessed  In  some  measure  the  pliability  of 
'  our   friend    Dondldler,    In    "The  Pink 
(Lady,"  who,  In  the  short  jpace  of  half 
an  hour,  was  changed  from  a  respecta- 
!     ble  keeper  of  a  curio  shop  in  the  Rue  St. 
I  Honore  to  a  "bounding  bandit  of  the 
boulevards,"   and   whose   rollicking  re- 
frain at  Uie  Satyr's  ball  was  "The  Worst 
of  it  Is,  I  Like  It!"    An  obituary  of  Mr. 
Wilbur,  of  unusual  interest  to  antiquar- 
ians, may  be  found  in  the  Punkin  Falls 
"Weekly  Parallel."   Dec.   26.  1862.  to- 
gether with  a  brief  biographical  sketch 
of  some  16  columns  from  the  pen  of  hla 
friend  Jeduthun  Hitchcock  of  Jaalam,  a 
half-brother    of     Preserved  Thacker. 
Fideli  eerta  mtrces. 


ide  efforts  "have 


i  Salome's  Bazar 
and  the 
Aquarial  Gardens 


Strangely 
enough,  I 
used  to 
classify  Sa- 
lome's bazar  as  a  place  of  amusement. 
It  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Winter 
and  Washington  streets,  upstairs  over 
•jy-hat  was  then,  or  afterwards,  Tomp- 
kins's apothecary  shop,  where  Fflene's  Is 
non-  Mr.  Tompkins,  the  elder,  was  one 
of  the  proprietors  of  the  Boston  Theatre, 
his  son.  Eugene,  a  Chauncy  Hall  boy,  be. 
coming  the  sole  proprietor  in  later  years. 
Salome,  who  kept  the  bazar,  bad  a  won-' 
derful  collection  of  Noah's  Arks  andl 
other  toys  for  sale,  and  his  name  was] 
a  household  word  in  Boston.  Nearly 
opposite,  on  Washington  street,  where 
part  of  Jordan.  Marsh  Company's 
store  now  stands,  was  the  court  lead-} 
ing  up  to  the  Aquarial  Gardens,  after- 
wards the  Theatre  Comique.  Here  sport-^ 
'  ed  the  white  whale,  already  mentioned 
in  these  columns,  in  a  large  tank  filled! 
with  salt  water;  but  no  reference  has, 
been  made  to  the  big  fish  being  driven; 
round  and  .round  at  intervals  by  aj 
nymph  In  a  sort  of  Neptune's  chariot. 
She  was  sometimes  jocosely  referred 
to  as  "the  mermaid  on  the  half  shell. "j 
The  whale  was  so  cribbed,  cabined: 
and  confined  that,  unlike  the  Baffin'^ 
Bav  variety,  he  could  have  given  not 
even  a  ferry  boat  the  slip;  and  when! 
ihe  tried  to  relieve  himself  of  his  chrTmio 
Infliction  of  water  on  the  brain  the 
spectators  were  apt  to  get  an  involun- 
tary shower-bath.  There  -were  also 
some  performing  seals,  in  a  tank  of  their 
own  with  a  platform  attachment,  and  1 
clearly  recall  the  peculiarly  gentle  and 
bathetic  expression  of  their  eyes.  As 
fpioppers."  these  seals  were  eminently 
ratted  to  give  points  to  politicians,  and 
| j: ,r-i i  antics  were  voted  by  the  onlookers 
K'.bu  de  ide-Jlj  ::llek  as  we!!  OK  Slip- 
Eery.  Tu  me.  however,  the  real .  fun 
fit  this  gay  and  festive  resort  began 
fir  the  days  of  the  Theatre  Comique, 


any  of  the  great  prUei  ot  i 
slon.   *  *   but,  Tallin'  to  rear 

mlt  of  Parnassus,  it  is  somotl. 
found  so  huub  a  nook  In  th* 
side."  And  this  last  phi*sa  i> 
able  to  the  theatre  as  to 
comedian  himself.    It  was  sliel'ircd  In 
a  snug  nook  on  tho  shle  of  Mt,  Par- 
lassus. 

Remembered       In  lhls 

,  I  muSt  saythat  I  am 

and  Forgotten  sorry  to  nave  seen 

Actors  no  mention  made,  in 

the  reminiscences  of  yourcorrespondents, 
of  Walter  Montgomery,  tho  English  ac- 
tor, who  was  so  popular  in  this  city  for 
two  or  three  seasons  many  years  ago.  | 
He  used  to  wear  a  pair  of  Hessians  on: 
the  street,  and  was  otherwise  a  notlcea- 1 
ble  figure.    I  saw  him  play  "John  Kas- 
par  Lavater,"  a  monologue  in  one  act, 
in  which  he  was  singularly  effective.  Ag- 
nes Booth— the  late  Mrs.  John  B.  Schoef- 
f el— and  he  received  an  ovation  in  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons"  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 

Sand  another  memorable  occasion  was  a 
performance  of  "Julius  Caesar,"  at  the 
same  theatre,  the  principal  male  charac- 
ters having  been  taken  by  a  quartet  ot 
English  actors,  Including  Creswick.  with 
Walter  Montgomery  as  Mark  Anthony. 
There  was  something  about  Richard 
Mansfield  which  always  reminded  me  of 
Montgomery,  but  Mansfield  came  later. 
Charles  Fcchter  and  Charlotta  Lo  CI  ere 
wore  also  great  favorites  in  Boston. 
Fechter  at  one  time  having  been  the 
manager  of  the  old  Globe  Theatre.  He 
was  particularly  good  in  romantic  dra- 
ma—"The  Corslcan  Brothers,"  "Monte 
Cristo,"  "Ruv  Bias,"  etc.  Some  thought 
he  "turned  Hamlet  Into  prose,"  while 
others  highly  praised  his  Interpretation. 
By  the  way,  why  can't  Forbes-Robert- 


ARTHUR  NIKtSCH  COMING 

'Arthur  Nik'.sck  will  make  his  appear-^ 

ance  in  Boston  after  many  years  W, 

Symphony  Hall  on  Tuesday,  April  9. 
Ho  brings  w!«h  him  the  London  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  and  a  sketch  of  this 
orchestra  is  now  pertinent. 

The  history  of  the  London  Symphony 
Orchestra  dates  from  18D4.  when  Robert- 
Newman  formed  an  orchestra  under 
tho  leadership  of  Henry  J.'  Wood  whose 
object  was  to  establish  promenade  con- 
certs at  Oueen's  Hall.  London.  In 
order  to  put  the  scheme  upon  a  firm 
foundation  the  members  of  the  orches- 
tra were  retained,  as  far  as  rosslble, 
from  vear  to  year.  Thus  an.  orchestra 
was  built  up  of  the  finest  material 
available,  which  continued  operations 
until  1904  when  about  50  members  with- 
drew In  order  to  establish  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra  upon  a  co-opera- 
tive basis.  The  first  concert  was  given 
at  Queen's  Hall  on  June  9.  under  the 
direction  of  Hans  Rlchter.  From  that 
time  dates  the  birth  of  a  new  era  In 
music  in  London  which  soon  extended 
throughout  the  kingdom.  No  permanent 
director  was  elected,  It  being  deeded 
best  to  invite  conductors  of  repute  to 
preside  at  the  concerts.  The  second 
Concert  was  led  by  Frederic  Cowen. and 
the  third  by  Arthur  Nikisch.  Among 
others  who  appeared  were  Fritz  Stoln- 
bach  Charles  V.  Stanford,  Edward, 
Colonne,  Edward  Elgar,  ^°r*  ?™c£* 
and  later  Peter  Raabe,  Wass.lt  Safon- 

off,  Max  Fiedler.  ^^"f*™^ 
An  orchestra  trained  by  these  nun 
shAould0rbearSrip.-  fruit,  whjl. ^••"g 
.-of   such   experience   upon   O  »e  B  lay  e  s 
'gave  them  a  perception  of  detail  an* 


Third  Floor  Bad.  . 
time,  especially  for  the  actor  and  his 
audience.  Is  fleeting. 

Mr.  Sullivan,  in  his  Interesting  book, 
speaks  of  the  old  green  wooden  fences 

i  as  'slx"  wouid  have  b 
coast  into  them  and  come  to  grief,  when!" 
the  malls  were  icy.  The  fences  long  ago 
were  taken  away,  ana  the  West  street 
gate  has  also  disappeared.  The  Paddock 
elms  on  Tremont  street,  too,  are  gone, 
together  with  Dr.  Holmes's  "Last  Leaf," 
who  used  to  totter  under  them  on  hot 
summer  afternoons  and  mop  his  face, 
while  wistfully  gazing  through  the  iron  | 


Henry  James 
and  the' 


This  reminds 
me  that  Henry 
James,  speak- 
Boston  Museum  ing  of  Boston 
revisited,  said  that  "to  come  up  School 
street  Into  Beacon  was  to  approach  the 
Athenaeum— exquisite  institution,  to  fond 
memory,  joy  of  the  aspiring  prime."  Yet' 
to  come  near  it  gave  him  a  feeling 
which  he  describes  as   "the  dreadful 
chill  of  change."    This  is  the  'malady 
which  causes  all  old-timers  to  shiver. 
It  saddens  those  who  are  left  of  an 
earlier  day  to  go  through  Tremont  street 
to  Scollay  square  for  a  long  aesthetic 
era  closed  with  the  disappearance  of  tho 
Museum.    "This  had  been  tho  theatre 
of  the  'great'perlod— so  far  as  such  a 
description   may   fit   an  establishment 
that  never  produced  during  that  term 
a  play  either  by  a  Bostonian  or  by  any 
other   American."    Mr.   James,  from 
whom   I  quote.   Is,   I   think.    In  error 
here,  for  Dr.  Jones's  plays  were  per- 
formed at  the  Museum,   and  he  lived 
in   Boston,   on  Cambridge  street,  not 
far  from  Dr.  Lowell's  Church.    It  was. 
Dr.  Lowell  who  tola  his  son,  J.  IS'-Tp"' 
not  to  waste  his  time  over  poetry,  Wits 
to  o"cupy  his  mind  with  serious  studios.' 
In  Mr.  T.  R.  Sullivan's  recent  rioveS 
there  is  an  amusing  story  of  the  hero, 
who  starts  in  life  as  an  unsuccessful 
playwright,  one  of  his  plays  being  perj 
luimed  in  a  theatre  evidently  not  many 
I  miles   from  the  Museum.   The  author, 
|  from  his  hiding  place  in  the  gallery, 
j  sees  the  first  act.  and  becoming  dis- 
couraged goes  down  and  crosses  the 
i  street  to  the  saloon  opposite,  where  ho 
;  calls  ■for   a  stiff   drink   or  "bracer." 
"How's  the  show?"  the  barkeeper  asks 
two  other  customers  on  the  same  errand. 
"It  ain't  worth  a  damn,"  one  of  them 
replies:    while    the    other,    even  more 
enphatically.    confirms   the  derogatory 
criticism.    Whether  or  no  Mr.  James 
is  in  error  about  the  plays,  he  is  surely 
Mght  when  he  points  out  that  the  Bos- 
ton Museum  was  a  real  theatre,  with  a 
repertory,   and  a   family  of  congrous 
players.   It  had  "a1  company  and  a  co- 
hesion;" and  therefore  he,  as  well  as 
some  of  the  rest  of  us,  "spares  u  sigh 
to  its  memory."    William  Warren,  on 
Uie  occasion  of  his  50th  anniversary  as 
an  actor,  played  the  part  of  Sir  Peter 
Teazle.    At  the  close  of  the  "screen 
scene"  h<.  was  called  before  the  curtain, 
and  among  other  things  said:  "My  hum- 


son  let  us  see  his  "Hamlet   again,  after  !,»«(,»,-  —  - 

he  is  through  with  "The  Passing  of  the  £^tntlnsitfht   otherwise   impossl b to 
"    Art  is  long,  and  *"l™ch,cn  contributed  largely  to  the 
lfi  marvC»  degree  of  ^«™™JZ 
the  wishes  of  the  conductor  In 
ing  of  a  certain  performance .  Mr.  M- 
|  speaks  ot  tne  om  ^v,^..  *     remarked  that*  the  result  had  ut.cn 

ion  the  common.    Boston  boys  had  rea-  /ed  wlth  bul  two  rehearsals,  where- 

son  to  remember  them,  for  they  used  to ,  wouia  have  been  the  minimum 

fr„„  thp  str  ngs.  due  to  the  iaci 
zing  through  the  iron  j  f°m J     bsseS3  remarkable  execu- 
railing  in  front  ot  the  old  Granary  bury-  the  PJ»  «     ^d  that  their  mstrumen  s 
ing  ground,  where  -  ^  £  SUPerior  quality.    The  UhrWM* 

T...  nw  verv  large  and  contains  a  large  collec-l 

0,.  ilie  Hps  tl.ii*  he  ;.a»  ]>r<  >-  i  I  'reamed  by  musicians  and  ad.n  r- 

Ib  then  WOoui.  I  »on  Pine  repertorv  is  extensive  and  ad* 

He  is  gone,  with  all  those  other  later  ^ateThT,^ ;*,8lt  to  Paris  in  1906,  audio 
more  familiar  faces,  Including,  alas!  the  j  l: 

ever  young  and  witty  Autocrat  himself. 
Park"  street,  in  the  sixties,  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  streets  In  the  world 
with  the  "perfectly  felicitous"  church 
queening  It  on  the'eorner.  This  happy 
landmark  is  still  there,  "the  compara- 
tively thin  echo  of  a  far-away  song-, 
'Jlaying  its  part,  however,  tor  harmonH 
Sus  effect,  as  perfectly  as  possible.  It 
•fi  -Anirably  placed,  and  long  may  it 
"oflUiue  to  bo  "quite  peculiarly  pr**?1^ 
<*i  the  Boston  scene!" 
Boston,  March  20. 


A  Few 


lr.  Van  Rooy  to  <£ercise  *  ,.HRensel  and  Gretei" :  Massenet,  Ajxo- 

that  is  uncharacteristic,  ana  .      .        „L    cld...  W|dor.  "Dance 

in  tricks  of  excessive  porta-  ■  %™£J>™0£ Korrigane."  Miss 

id  so  on,  that  do  not  peoomo    from 


Lottie  Venne  In  "Mrs. 
Rawdon's  Rehearsal''  re- 
Personal  rentiy  Kept  her  audience 
Notes    delighted  with  her  inter 
pretation  of  a  pushful  lady,  who  has 
secured  a  chance  to  display  three  new 
frocks  in  an  amateur  performance  in 
which  her  only  speeches  were:  "Here  T 
am  at  last!"  repeated  in  each  act,  , 
Anton  Van  Rooy  gave  a  song  recita* 
in  London,  March  6.    The  Daily  Tele-, 
gram  stated  V*at  «me  has  not  dealt 
«over  gently"   with   his   once  velvety 
voice     "This  fact,  perhaps,  would  no 
have 'been  worth  alluding  to  had.. it  no« 
een  that  the  'wearing'  of  the  voice  haj 
Mr.  Van  .^oy ^o  ^exereisej 
jl  restraint  ' 
vto  indulge 

^in^she^W^.^ 
Moreover,  it  has  affected  his  intona- 
tion to  some  extent.  But,  even  so.  there 
is  much  of  the  old  distinction  of  style.  | 
\nd  in  spite  of  the  remarks  the  Daily 
Telegram  also  said:  J'There  he  stands 
today— an  artist  still."  V  ,_ 

MiCscagni's  conducting  of  "Cavellerla; 
RuMicana"  at  the  Hippodrome,  Lo^r,; 
is  described  as^of  the  "volcanic  order  : 
-commencing  comparatively  calmb .  he, 
was  very  soon  in  what  seemed  a  fever 
of  energy.  His  long  hair  tumbled  and 
shook  over  his  eyes,  his  baton  whipped 
baclc  and  forth  describing  huge  arcs, 
and  his  whole  body  seemed  to  follow 
every  bar  of  the  music.  A  huge  soli- 
taire ring  on  his  left  hand,  flashing  to 
and  fro.  added  considerably  to  the  total 
effect"  Another  report  Is  that  four  of 
his  fingers  carry  heavy  gold  rings. 

CONCERT" iOTES 

Ernest  R.  Kroeger  of  St.  Louis  wilt 
give  a  complimentary  concert  of  his! 
pianoforte  compositions  to  students  of, 
the  New  England  Conservatory  in  Jor- 
dan Hall  next  Thursday  afternoon.  The 
nrogram  will  comprise  pieces  from. 
"American  Character  Sketches."  "Ori- 
ental Sketches"  and  other  musical  series 


b°J"'^  is  or  "0  members  are  "Musi- 

vate  orchestra.  .  Dre«=e:it 

The  Important  concerts  of  tne  P™-""1 

T  T  "feus tombtroap?esent  some 

clusively  to  orchestra  must c^Thto  ta. 
^anTsSs  wou'ld  besupcrfiuou, 


CITY  CONCERTS 

The  music  department  ot  the  city  of  j 
Boston   will    give    three   concerts  this 
week.  r'i-  ,5$ 

Faneuil  Hall,  Tuesday,  8  P.  M.,  or- 
chestral concert,  led  by  William  How- 
ard, Boicldicu.  overture  to  "John  of 
Farts"",  "Kol-Nldre,"  arranged  by  J. 
Benavonte;    Humperdlnck.   fantasia  on 


Emilia  Ippolito  will  sing  an  air  from 
"Meftstofele"    and    Mascheroni's  "For 
All   Eternity."     Frank  H.   Eaton   will  I 
Say  Boehm's  variations  on  a  Tyrolesu  | 
air'for  flute.    Louis  C.  Elson  will  lect- 
ure. 

'  Dorchester  high  school,  Thursday.  V 
't>.  M.  Chamber  concert  by  Mrs.  Olive 
Whiteley  Hilton,  soprano;  Miss  Ida  Mc- 
Carthy, pianist;  William  Howard,  vio- 
[llnist;  Carl  W.  Dodge,  'cellist.  Move- 
ments from  trios  by  Gretchaninoff  and 
Schuett.  songs  by  Schumann.  Lie.  Loud. 
Rubinstein.  Woodman.  Schulz-Kvler's 
arrangemer.;  of  "The  Ueautlful  Blue 
Danube"  w.-.'tv:  for  piano  WieiUawskl S 
"Legende"  for  violin. 

Ford  Hall.  Friday,  S  P.  M.,  orchestral 
concert,  led  by  Mr.  Howan'.  Wolf-Fer- 
rari overture  to  "Susanna's  Secret  . 
Striibe,  Elegla  andCanzonetia  from  string 
quartet,  Wolf- Ferrari,  fantasie  on  "Le 
Donne  Curlose";  Wagner.  Paraphrase 
of  Walther's  Prize  Song;  Tschaiko wsky. 
waltz  from  "Dornroeschen."  Miss  ll''-- 
lyn  Blair  will  sing  an  aria  from  Sam- 
son and  IHdilah"  and  Luckstonc  s  "Pe- 
llght."  Mr.  Howard,  violinist,  will  P'ay 
a  Hungarian  Rhapsody  by  Hauser. 
Louis  C.  Klson  will  lecture.  ^\ 


THE  OPERA  FUND. 


The  total  sum  of  the  guaranty  fund  to  insure  per- 
formances at  the  Boston  Opera  House  for  the  next 
three  years  has  not  yet  been  raised.  IU  the  operatic 
world  the  sum.  required  is  a  modest  one.  In  the  busi- 
ness world  of  largp  adventure  it  would  be  regarded  as 
paltry. 

While  individuals,  and  among  them  box-holders, 
have  contributed  generously,  a  singular  lack  of  Interest 
has  been  shown  on  the  part  of  many  citizens.  It  is 
•ftfe  to  say  that  the  sum  would  have  been  raised  in  a 
few  days  In  New  York,  Chicago,. or  Philadelphia.  Bos- 
ton is  quick  to  relieve  sufferers  from  fire,  flood  or 
famine  in  other  cities.  It  is  slow  to  add  to  its  own 
material  aggrandizement  and  its  own  fame. 

The  worth  of  this  operatic  institution  to  the  city 
of  Boston  has  been  shown  by  speakers,  by  the  press,  and 
by  the  performances  themselves.-  The  maintenance  of 
the  Opera  House  ^is  of  material  advantage  to  the  city. 
It  fosters  business  in  various  ways.  It  attracts  visitors 
from  the  country,  round.  It  supports  a  civic  reputation 
that,  as  some  think,  has  been  waning,  it  is  not  too 
much  to  say  that  it  adds  to  the  international  reputation. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  that  the  advantages  of  an 
opera  house  conducted  after  the  manner  of  the  one  in 
Huntington  avenue  are  realized  by  those  even  beyond 
Greater  Boston.  The  LoWell  Courier-Citizen  of  March 
IS  Was  fortunate  fn  the  expression  of  its  opinion.  The 
editor  wrote  as  followsr 

"I  am  not  sure  that  it  (opera)  is  'educational.'  I 
have  been  told  that  it  certainly  is  not.  Nevertheless,  I 
hold  that  the  person  of  culture,  the  man  or  woman  who 
Wishes  to  feel  more  or  less  acquainted  with  the  finer 
things  of  art,  and  en  rapport  with  whatever  makes  life 
njore  enjoyable,  should  be'  acquainted  to  some  extent 
at  least  with  the  more  celebrated  musical  compositions 
of  this  kind.  I  should  be  perfectly  content  to  see  opera 
houses  and  symphony  halls  exempted  from  taxation 
simply  because  of  the  potential  benefit  to  the  generality 
•f  mankind." 

There  is  no  dispute  about  the  prevailing  excellence 
of  the  performances  at  the  Boston  Opera  House  under 
the  present  management.  Even  the  most  familiar 
opera  is  staged  with  a  sumptuousness  that  has  never 
been  approached  in  this  city  and  is  equaled  only  in  a 
few  of  the  world's  great  opera  houses.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  certain  productions  have  been  excelled.  Nor 
is  this  brilliance  of  scenery  and  stage-management 
sporadic;  it  is  constant;  vigilance  does  not  relax  with 
repetition.    'Jtt&WGc&K-*-  \ 

It  rests  with  the  great  public,  not  with  this  or  that 
Individual,  whether  the  Opera  House  w-ill  continue  to 
be  an  institution  honorable  to  the  name  of  Boston.  Mr. 
Jordan  has  shown  the  way  in  a  princely  manner.  He 
has  borne  the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.  To  expect 
him  to  do  more  would  be  most  unreasonable.  To  ask 
him  to  do  more  would  be  insulting.  Let  the  citizens 
at  large  take  pride  in  the  Boston  Opera  House,  as  they 
do  in  the  Public  Library  and  the  Symphony  orchestra. 
Let  them  see  to  it  that  this  Opera  House  shall  stand 
securely  for  the  aesthetic  entertainment  and  education 
of  those  to  come.  In  securing  this  result  the  smallest 
contribution  is  of  value. 


■TI'o   r-o«t  chord"    n ,,'  1  ?-\,c?*: ."""ndliKr 
I  with  oriraji    «VJi t„",         Melodic   In  F" 
Mi>-.  Goi'dbar.  the  •op"".-,    Goo''b5'»"  ivlth 
(•fiV?i"'CnM|^''7sv^v  S  J'    M     Scottish  eon- 
l&'efc^ 
!  *  SHI  DAY. 

PBbW5,'Sfe2f"irVh0  S  M  TW«ttoM, 

orchestra    Mr  Flo.lw    ^°*,t0n.  Symphony 

mmmm^ 

SATURDAY.  ,  * ■■  '< 

Symphony   Hull,    s    p    M  t„..»„,i«.». 


2f»  l^lj'    1    >  V^-, 

Mr.  H.  M.  Hyndman,  the  English  So- 
cialist whose  70th  birthday  was  recently 
celebrated  In  London  with  pomp  and 
ceremony,  is  a  man  of  delightful  preju- 
dices. He  thinks  he  is  too  old  for 
cricket,  but  he  will  not  play  golf.  For 
m  ins  opinion  golf  "combines  boredom 
and  complications  in  about  equal  meas- 
ure, and  for  the  development  of  human 
mendacity,  uncouth  technicalities  and 
bad  language,  transcends  any  diversion 
I  have  yet  encountered  in  any  part  of  ; 
the  planet."  why  does  he  not,  then, 
take  up  bezique  or  backgammon,  which 
with  golf  are  reckoned  safe  games  for 
men  over  50  years? 

,Tu!3  Mr'  Hyn<3r<ian  objected  to  the 
sight  of  Henry  George  eating  whelks 
from  a  barrow  in  the  street.  He  does 
not  understand  how  any  one  can  really 
like  Scotch  whiskey.  "Taste,  smell,  ef- 
fect on  the  health  are  each  and  all 
enough  to  warn  the  judicious  from  hav- 
ing anything  to  do  with  such  a  direful 
liquor.  But  it  has  come  South  with  a 
vengeance,  and  now  all  over  Europe 
men  absorb  the  pestilent  liver  congest- 
ing decoction  called  whiskey  and  soda." 
A  man  of  somewhat  set,  not  to  say 

sot,"  opinions. 


"Biled  In  lie." 

|  We  have  received  iseveral  letters  about 
ithe  definition  of  sardines  given  by  Arte- 
'  mus  Ward  and  also  by  William  Warren 
In  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones's  comedy,  "The  Silver 
Spoon." 

G.  U.  C.  writes:  "My  memory  of  Will- 
|lam  Warren  is  to  the  effect  that  in  the 
Silver  Spoon*  he  said,  'You  may  label 
them  sardines  a  «uly;  you  may  call 
them  sardines  a  ifruly,  but  they  ain't 
nothing  but  sprats  In  lie."" 
I    "The    Silver    Spoon"  by  Joseph  S. 
Jones,    was    published,    "revised  and 
reconstructed,',  by  Walter  H.  Baker  & 
Co.  of  this  city  In  1911.    The  following 
dialogue  is  taken  from  page  44  of  the 
Play.    (Abby  has  brought  in  a  tray  "on 
which  is  a  lunch,  a  small  box  of  sar- 
dines, biscuits  and  liquors.") 
Batkins— What's  them  In  the  tin  box? 
Abby — .Sardines  they  call  them. 
Batkins — Sour  beans!   What  do  they  do 
with  the  critters? 
Abby — Bat  um. 

Batkins — Bat  um!  What,  raw?  They've 
got  lie  all  over  them — lamp  lie.  Abby  thev 
smell  like  fishes. 

Abby — Well,  they  be  fishes. 

•  •  • 

•..,B5t!c,D?r~So  1  must  eat  tho!e  Ie«t'<>  Ashes 
oiled  In  lie,  hey? 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK 

„    ,  /j  j  SUNDAY 

••jftOS\on  .?Per»  House,  s  P.  M.  Verdi'* 
*££2.U.,em,j     Performed    by    solo  s!M*r« 

\   ■  MONDAY. 

TUESDAY. 

THURSDAY. 
:  Btolnert    Hall,    S:15   p  ir     t  =,.».  "V, 
Jtock    l.htlcfleld's    song  veot^\£im- 

Kxtase   langoureuse,    11   nl<  ure  rfii,..  <-.cst 
teeur;    O.    Faure.    Les    H„,»     ^-rns  ,mon 
ftsei.  Air  tenare.   Woff  Ferrari    ^paha? : 
11?.  Quanto  ti  vidj ;  Sh '  FaDr 
r<l.   \ortunle;  LaniT  Dai  iT  a  a  ; 

ol  d -n  nail.  g  -:ji>  •  m  W'vfk  n>»'i;£  .■ 

mlolin   .■««* rt   nWr  thi  ^rec'tK} 
r..  l.sn.<me  and  U.  F.  Odill    r™  i 
est:-;.  ■>£  :;00  mandolins,   builos  i 
il  sr;i,i,l  organ.    Langham  ManilnMn ltars 
estia.    40    members;    Lansing  v„: ~i  *?!"" 
hf-stra,    30    members:    Mrs™  ilfj^i.  I 
odbar.  soprano;  Miss  Bt  iel  Batti^  te 
talner;    MUs    Gladys    Moor?^^:  J 


I  Later  In  the  play  there  are  allusions  to 
the  "leetle  fishes  biled  in  lie." 

It  is  true  that  sometimes  the  actor's 
speech  and  the  printed  text  do  not  co- 
incide, but  Warren  in  all  probability 
spoke  the  phrase  In  the  fifties.  It  is 
possible  that  this  definition  of  sardines 
was  colloquially  common  when  Dr.  Jones 
wrote  his  play  and  Artemus  his  letter. 

In  the  "Golden  Jubilee  of  William 
Warren:  His  Life  and  Reminiscences" 
there  is  a  picture  of  Warren  as  Batkins 
seated.  In  one  hand  he  holds  the  sar- 
dine box  and  in  the  other  he  has  a  sar- 
dine by  its  tail.  This  jubilee  was  in  1882. 

Strange  Translations. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Is  it  not  about  time  that  some  deter- 

^enl»K°ul  Shmild  be  mad,!  *°  Worm 

booh  of  a.Jrure,tt2B?  °n  the  cover  °f  ^e 
™fhl  f    Thais,"  which  is  sold  at  the 

m,n»  IS nI  ^'Ct  °f  35  cents-  the  claim  is 
tb5}  t-he  book  is  "the  only  correct 
fnoK,3Ut  °riZ,ed    editi°n-     It   is  abom- 
inably printed,  the  ink  is. wretched  and 
the  blunders  in   the  proofreading  are 
worthy  of  a  country  newspaper.  But 
anSlai'on   ls   beneath  contempt. 
tHere  are  a  few  choice  specimens: 

Mime  les  amours  d'Aphrodite-mlmlcs 
the  lovers  of  Aphrodite;  ne  nous  melons 
jamais,  mon  fils,  aux  gens  du  Slecle,  let 
rill"??,1"  mJ™]e  my  son,  witW  the  peo- 
ple of  the  time;  je  voudrais  la  fixer  que 
je  perdrais  ma  pelne-I  would  retain  her 

«w  Cl  6  my  pa,ns:  Nic,as  et  Athanael 
s  entretiennent  amicablement-N  and  A 
amicably  entertain  one  another.  Garde- 
toi  bien,  guard  thee  Well;  Venus,  eclat  du 

orendToT3'  flaSh  from  neaven^  E"« 
prend  la  lampe  qu'elle  leve  au  dessus  de 
satete;  she  takes  the  lamp  which  she 
extends  over  her  head;  O  salnte,  tres 
On",  n  Tha,S'  ?h  Sa,nt'  very  sal"t  Thai" 
S-  y°n  de  m,e1'  softer  ^an  a  ray 

of    hohey;    Craignons    les    pieges  de 

Snfr^-'nl*  US  fear  the  traps  of  the 
words'  3  adorables.  °h  adorable 

«nUn^M8!r'  ?°  i.yOU  suPP°se  that  in  the 
£  h  /llMe  of  NicIas  they  would 
have  had  an  armless  bust  of  Aphrodite. 

aPR-JjRt  _  N.  H.  D. 


/*'        Vain  Regret. 

Tt  la  much  to  be  regretled  that  th« 
story  of  each  opera  is  no  longer  pub- 
lished In  the  program  books  of  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.  These  stories  were 
simply  but  well  told  and  a  great  con- 
venience to  the  audience,  which  can- 
not read  during  the  performance  and 
has  not  sufficient  time  In  the  waits. 

The  wretchedness  of  the  average  trans- 
lation of  a  foreign  libretto  has  long 
been  proverbial.  One  of  the  most  as- 
tonishing translations  Is  that  in  the 
first  American  libretto  of  "II  Trova- 
t«-e";  the  translation  of  the  stage  dlrec- 
tln  after  the  Anvil  chorus.  The  Italian 
isJ"Tutti  scendono  alia  rlnfusa  g-iu  per 
la  china:  tratto  tratto,  e  sempre  a  raag- 
jgior  dlstanau.  odesi  il  loro  canto;"  "All 
go  down  in  disorder  and  ever  from  a 
greater  distance  they  are  heard  singing 
to  the  Chinese  tratto-tratto." 

"N.  H.  T>."  speaks  of  the  armless 
Aphrodite  In  the  palace  of  Niclas.  The 
bust  is  In  the  chamber  of  Thais.  Nor  is 
there  anything  surprising  in  the  fact 
that  the  bust  is  armless. 


Hard  Stairs. 

The  Postman's  Gazette  of  London  has 
published  an  article  wfltten  by  two  let- 
ter carriers.  They  speak  as  follows 
with  regard  to  the  bother  of  climbing 
stairs  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty: 
"It  ls,  we  submit,  quite  possible,  owing 
to  the  resilient  equipoise  of  the  human 
mechanism  to  have  systematic  and 
oppressive  overwork  without  Its  eventu- 
ating in  a  sensational  casualty  list." 
They  Ignore  the  fact  that  walking 
up  and  down  stairs  exercises  certain 
muscles  of  the  legs. 


!  VERDI'S  REQUIEM 
AT  OPERA  HOUSE 

Lack  of  Preparation  Evident  in 
Production   of  Lenten 
Offering. 


At  the  closing  Sunday  concert  of  the 
I  season  at  the  Boston  Opera  House,  last 
night,  Verdi's  Requiem  was  sung,  with 
the  full  orchestra  and  chorus.  The  solo- 
ists were  Miss  Anisden,  Mme.  Gay,  Mr. 
Ramella  and  Mr.  Mardones.  Mr.  Contl 
conducted  and  did  much  to  bring  out 
the  beauty  and  power  of  the  music. 

The  chorus  sang  with  spirit,  but  the 
Requiem  is  seldom  given  the  attention 
on  the  operatic  stage  as  with  choral 
societies  where  the  oratorio  holds  th» 
leading  place,  so  that  there  was  mani- 
fest some  lack  of  preparation  which  the 
efforts  of  the  conductor  could  not  over- 
come. 

Nor  was  this  defect  confined  to  the 
chorus  and  orchestra,  for  the  soloists 

failed  to  bring  out  the  majesty  and 
power  that  this  marvellous  church  mu- 
sic, ranking  as  it  does  among  the  best 
five  examples  of  the  requiem  mass  ever 
composed,  ls/pregnant  with. 

When  a  singer  through  unfarnfllartty 
with  the  music  Is  compelled  to  keep  one  ! 
eye  upon  the  score  and  the  other  upon 
the  conductor.  It  is  difficult  to  do  justice  i 
to  the  work,  and  while  all  were  in  ex-  ' 
cellent  voice,  the  dramatic  possibilities  1 
for  which  there  ls  ever  present  the  op- 
portunity were  lost  sight  of  and  the 
singing  of  the  mass  suffered  accord- 
ingly. 

The  concert  program,  being  in  a  sense  ! 
a  lenten  offering,  attracted  a  fair  sized 
audience,  which  as  usual  manifested  un-  ; 
qualified  appreciation. 

OPERA  SiAKS 
HELP  CHARITY 


Sing  at  Concert  for  the  Benefit 
of  the  Jewish  Prisoners' 
Aid  Fund. 


In  the  Boston  Theatre  last  evening 
was  given  the  secottd  annual  concert 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Central  Jew- 
I  ish  Organization  for  the  benefit  of  its 
prisoners'  aid  fund.  Miss  Evelyn  Scot- 
ney  and  Messrs.  Romito,  Bernardo 
Olshansky  and  Max  Kaplick  of  the 
Boston  Opera  Company  sang  through 
the  courtesy  of  Henry  Russell.  Miss 
Irma  Seydel,  the  young  violinist,  was 
neard  again,  and  the  other  artists  were 
Mrs.  Jessie  Morse  Berenson  and  a 
quartet  consisting  of  Charlotte  Williams 
Hills,  L'dith  Castle,  George  E.  Hills  and 
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"vwjpii,  d<  Jggea  in.'  Merely  by  lior 
gaopio  to  convict  Josepha  of  falsehood? 
inere  was  no  need  of  bo  much  of  her. 
She,  too.  Is  pardoned  when  w8  come 

Sootney  was  in  nonderfulv  aood  thlrd   aotl   whI°h   Is  Intensely 

For  her  first  number  she  gave  J"0",8'"*'    Amusing:  as  farce,  but  here 


eatey.  VTXRK  — yvanor  or  tne 
iso  ana    Mary    Sli.iw  Swain 

accompanists. 


whole  Is  unworthy  of  Sir  Arthurs  repu- 
tfttJon.    But  in  this  play  the  dramatist 

of   her   voice.     The   and  ence  ;  ^■l6'6""'"^,,  ",lmp,y    t0    an,,,se'  He 

■  might  as  well  have  ended  the  niece 
when  Woodhouse  makes  his  false  con- 
fession, and  to  the  strains  of  the  organ 
the  reconciled  couples  and  the  aston- 
ished bachelors  go  down  to  family 
prayers.  But  what  then  would  have 
become  of  Josepha?  And  so  the  audi- 
ence Is  obliged  to  wait  until  11  o'clock 
to  find  out. 

The  comedy  was  capitally  acted.  Miss 
Elliott  was  delightful  in  her  mischlev- 
ousness.  And  no  wonder  the  men 
swarmed  about  her  at  "The  Clewers" 
end  the  aunt  and  sister  looked  at  her 
askant.  Mr.  Staliard  gave  an  admirable 
Impersonation  of  Panmure,  the  model 
English  country  gentleman.  And  praise 
might  be  justly  distributed  among  all 
ther  she  must  be  Judged  bv~the "same  H}6  rn,em,bers  of  tne  company.  Sir  Ar- 
ndard  as  her  elders     it  is  „atu^    thur  ls  fortuna-t«  m  this  country.  His 

Jial  comedy  played  in  a  different  key  and 
with  less  discretion  might  be  offensively 
boresome  in  spite  of  lus  witty  lines. 
We  can  easily  Imagine  what  inferior 
comedians  would  do  with  the  third  act. 


an  aria  from  Rlgoletlo.  brought  '  out 
tne  limpid  purity  and  delicate  expres- 
siveness of  her  voice.  The  audience 
was  persistent,  and  she  sang  -Coming 
ihro  the  Rye"  and  "Believe  Me  if  Ail 
Those  Kndearlng  Young  Charms"  as 
encores. 

Mr  Romito'a  (nil  and  rounded  tenor 
was  heard  to  good  advantage  In  an  aria 
from  "Ellsir  DAmore."  Mr.  Kaplick's 
omantlc  baritone  found  full  expression 
in  a  •Faust"  aria,  and  Mr.  OlshanskVs 
contribution  was  from  Bizet's  "La  Jolie 
1  If  n  Per,h  "  A"  three  were  enthus- 
iastically received  and  gave  encores. 

The  finish  of  Miss  Seydel's  technique 
as  a  violinist  becomes  more  apparent 
each  time  she  is  heard.  Though  she 
lacks  the  depth  of  feeling  that  can  come 
only  win,  maturity,  there  Is  nothing  in 
her  playing  to  suggest  the  child  prodisv 


„ .      .         ,       ,  .   10  natural 

that  she  should  appear  to  better  ad- 
vantage in  the  mor?  brilliant  numbers 
Mrs     Hercnson    sans    an    aria  from 
Madama    Butterfly."   and  the  quartet- 
opened  th»  program  with  two  songs  by 
Liza  Lehm.-.nn  and  dosed  it  with  an  ef-  1 
fectiye  rendering  of  "The"  quartet  from 

["Preserving    Mr.  Panmure" 
Given,  with  Miss  Gertrude 
Elliott  as  Josepha. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 
PLYMOUTH    THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Preserving  Mr. 
Panmure."  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  by 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero. 


MANCHESTER  PLAYERS 

"Tragedy    of    Nan"    Given    at  the 
Plymouth  Theatre. 
By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Tragedy  of 
Nan,"  a  play  In  three  acts  by  John 
Masefleld.  First  appearance  In  Boston 
of  Miss  Horniman's  company  from  the 
Gaiety  Theatre,  Manchester.  Eng. 

Jenny  Pargetter  Mary  Goulden 

Kate  Pargetter  Muriel  Pratt 

William  Pargetter  Lewis  Casson 

i??1?'  ;.'  '.',,'  Irene  Rooke 

Dick  Gurvll  •.  .  .Milton  Roamer 

Gaffer  Pearce  Charles  Bibby 

Artie  Pearce  !  j  v  Bryant 

Two  Girls  Dorl,  Bateman.  Hilda  Davles 

Tommy  Arker  Ernest  Haines 

Relr;  Dre™  Cec"  Brooking 

captain  Dixon  Frank  Darch 

Constable  Bert  Drummond 

Mr.  Masefleld's  play  ls  a  singular 
blend  of  the  realistic,  the  poetic  and 
the  fantastic.  The  men  and  women  in 
the  farmer's  house  and  from  the  vil- 
lage remind  us  at  times  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  country  folk,  in  their  quaint 
talk,  but  Nan  and  Dick  in  their  lovo 


tta  changed  the  last  act  f.cene  '^ulge  in  lyric  flights  that  recall; 
ly.    When  the  play  was  j  ^*  v'°^r<;r  uI  w°°»«*  JJ»  "The  Playboy 

in  London  CJan  19.  1911),  °f  J£%!JLe»t«rn  ^orlA-i  ,Nan  *  of  the 
came  family  as  Tess,  but,  unlike  poor; 
Tess,  she  has  the  gift  of  prophecy  and; 
on  occasion  can  rise  to  heights  of  elo-| 
quence.  The  element  of  the  fantastical '• 
or  the  poetically  grotesque  is  supplied 
by  tho  old  fiddler,  Gaffer  Pearce,  who 
anticipates  the  suicide  of  Nan  and  has 


The  Rt.  Hon.  Reginald  Stutkeley.  M.  p  

Lumsdeu  Hare, 

Talbot  Woodhouse  Alexander  Scott-Catty 

St.  John  Panmure,  J.  p  Erdest  Staliard 

Alfred  Hebhle.thwalte,  M.  f". ..  Frederick  Powell 

Hugh  Loring  Ralph  Nairn 

Mrs.  Panmure  Teresa  Maxwell  QonoTer 

Myrtle  Mona  Ilungerrorri. 

Mrs.  Hebblethwalte  Annie  Esmond 

Dulcie  AnStice  Suzanne  Perry 

Miss  stulkeley  Elizabeth  Pagan 

Josephs  QuareudoD  Gertrude  Elliott 

Sir  Arthur  1 
of  this  corned 
first  produced 

Josepha.  the  governess,  married  Stulke- 
ley,  after  the  Panmure  people  had  come 
In  to  say  that  the  real  culprit  had  con- 
fessed. In  the  Dresent  version  the  Pan- 
mure people  do  not  appear  after  the 
third  act,  and  Inasmuch  as  Woodhouse 
had  confessed  that  he  was  the  kisser, 
as  he  also  had  saved  Panmure  from 
disgrace,  lo,  and  behold,  he  is  rewarded,  many  creepy  words  to  say  about  tne 
but  by  lot    Josepha  gives  him  her  hand.  Harvest  Moon  and  the  full  tide. 

This  fourth  act  is  weak  and  inconse-  Then  there  Is  the  realism  of  certain 
quential.  The  business  of  drawing  lots  scenes,  the  true  realism  that  Is  not 
from  the  vase  with  Woodhouse's  hand  photographic,  but  is  vitalized  by  touches 
refusing  to  come  out  ls  not  worthy  of  of  idealism.  Nan,  the  daughter  of  a 
Sir  Arthur's  invention,  and  throughout  man  who  was  hanged  through  the  -esti- 
this  act  the  fun  is  forced  and  the  ac-  mony  of  a  false  witness,  lives  In  a  most 
tion  drags.  unpleasant    household.     The    man  » 

Josepha  the  governess  was  kissed  by  morose  and  hard;  his  wife  Is  a  diaboli- 
Mr.  Panmure  in  a  burst  of  gratitude,  cal  shrew;  the  daughter  is  a  snake. 
Indignant,  she  states  a  hypothetical  Nan  characterizes  this  daughter  at 
case  to  Mrs.  Hebblethwaite  and  asks  length  and  with  a  wealth  of  description 
her  advice.  Should  she  leave  the  house?  in  the  scene  where  she  forces  her  to 
Mrs.  Panmure  is  her  old  school  friend,  eat  a  pie  made  from  a  sheep  that  «'ed- 
For  her  sake  she  exonerates  Panmure.  This  scene,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
j  He  is  innocent.  Who  kissed  her?  There  dramatic  force  and  authority  of  Miss 
are  four  men  who  might  have  greatly  Rooke,  would  easily  have  excited  laugh- 
dared:  a  husband,  a  betrothed,  and  two  ter.  Then  not  content  with  poisoning 
i  bachelors.  Hence  scenes  of  Jealousy  her  stomach  for  the  evening  and  seri- 
and  the  desire  of  two  men  to  put  the  ously  interfering  with  the  pleasure  of 
blame  on  the  bachelors.  the  guests,  Nan  draws  a  dismal  picture 

The  plot  is'  of  the  flimsiest.    The  mo-  0f  „er  rival's  ending,  from  which  it  ls 
tlve  is  paltry;  yet  Sir  Arthur  has  sue-  fair  to  infer  that  the  girl  recovered 
ceeded  in  developing  from  this  scanty  from  the  effects  of  the  pie,  even  with- 
I  material  an  amusing  comedy,  with  a  out  the  aid  of  a  stomach  pump.  ( 
j  dialogue  that  is  witty  and  «£ten  cynical,  j    it's  a  curious  play.  It  is  In  turn,  grim- 
|  The  characters  exist  for  complications  iy  real,  truly  poetic,  wildly  grotesque. 
'  and  epigrams.   Panmure,  shuffling  crea-  1  The  dialect  is  fascinating  in  its  homeli- 
ture  as  he  is,  has  life,  but  the  others  ness.  but  it  is  not  too  perplexing,  or  ir- 
are  stalking  horses  behind  which  the  ritating.   There  ls  nothing  too  palpably 
dramatist  shoots  barbed  arrows.  contrived  for  effect;  the  action  moves 

What  is  to  be  said  of  Josepha,  for  ex-  steadily  toward  the  murder  of  Dick,  a 
ample?  Did  she  care  for  anybody  except  most  fickle  lover,  whose  mouth,  greedy 
:.erself?  Why  should  she  make  such  all  for  kisses,  is  chilled  forever  by  Nan, 
fuss  over  Panmure's  kiss?  She  had  pro-,|  who.  despises  him  when  he  comes  whin 
vlded  him  with  a  subject  for  his  "ser- 
raonette"  at  family  prayers  that  even- 
ing. She  had  saved  him  from  a  fiasco  |  ter  of  a  gallows  bird.  There  are  power- 
that  would  have  injured  htm  In  the  sight 
of  his  pious  wife  and  their  guests.  Why 
in  the  name  of  St.  Polycarp.  Bishop  of 
Smyrna  and  Martyr,  should  he  not  have 
kissed  her  In  his  joy?  He  was  old 
enough  to  be  her  father.  And  why 
should  she  indirectly  state  her  own  case 
band  then  lie  like  any  serving  maid  ac- 
Jcused  of  breakage  or  a  young  man  In 
the  kitchen?  Simply  to  furnish  a  pre- 
text for  a  comedy. 


■*«n  by  a  pair  of  ingenious  Frenchmen. 
fWhy  quarrel  with  the  flimslness  of  it 
'all,  when  for  three  acts  you.  {ire  con- 
j  stand/  amused? 

I  ..j?,.a  i!atlr<!  hi  not  so  biting  as  It  is  In 
lannel,"  for  Panmure,  Josepha 


; uocaeded  In  not  allowing  Gaffei  !'■  •' r •'© 

to  be  a  boro.  But  with  the  exception 
of  Miss  Rooko  and  Mr.  Bosmer  the 
noting  of  the  company,  although  it  was 

a  good  examplo  of  stock-company  en- 1 
swmble,  was  not  conspicuous. 

Tho  audience,  might  be  described  as 
frenetically  enthusiastic.  Miss  Ilornl- 
man  spoke  a  few  words  In  good  taste  j 
after  the  second  act. 


SCO    1IIUI     . .  ..v  —  

;ng  back  to  her  more  than  when  lie 
spurned  her  because  she  was  the  daugh 
vs  bird.  There  are  power 
ful  scenes:    The  wooing  of  Nan  by 
Dick  with  its  humorous  prelude,  hu- 
mor of  an  unconventional  type,  la  beau- 
tiful in  Its  directness  of  passion,  ami 
the  scene  in  -.vhtch  Nan  talks  with  Dick, 
for  the  last  time,  while  Gaffer  Pearce 
chatters,  as  the  did  men  gabble  outside! 
the  palace  of  Agamemnon  in  the  play 
of  Aeschylus,  Is  strangely  tragic. 

Miss  Rooke  is  i>o  stranger  in  America. 
Yesterday  she  proved  herself  to  be  a 
These  characters  are  as  real  as  any    well  trained  aotress  Of  marked  native 
seen  on  the  stage  of  the  Palais  Royal,    force.  It  would  be  easy  to  be  e«ra.va- 
and  the  third  act  might  have  been  writ-    gant,  hysterical  In  the  part,  but  Miss 

Rooke  played  with  an  emotional  sim- 
plicity thai  was  Irresistible.  Her  rich, 
melodious  voice  gave  addlt  onal  elo- 
ouence  to  the  more  poetic  lines.  Mr. 
Rosmer  gave  an  admirable  impersona- 
tion Of  Dick  Gurvll,  the  timid  sensualist, 
rest  are  not  to  be  taken  seri?  the  weather-cock,  unstable  as  waie_, 
nd  whv  Khanlfl  TWvrti*  o  dread-\  swayed  by  the  matter  of    tw.  ™r 

getter  and  his  wife  were  disagreeable 


EVA  TANG U AY  HEADS 

BILL  AT_B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Welcomed  by  Large  Audience— Good 
Program  All  Around, 

It  has  been  an  established  fact  foi 
some  time  that  capacity  houses  are  Evl 
Tanguay's  middle  name  and  yesterdajj 
at  B.  F.  Keith's  proved  no  exception  ttj 
the  rule.  Effervescent  Eva  radiated  hej 
much  quoted  "magnetic  personality*] 
Into  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  hous« 
and  gave  freely  ol  her  rollicking  gooa 
spirits  to  the  crowds  that  came  to  see 
and  applaud  her  new  vaudeville  act. 
From  the  moment  of  her  entrance  until 
she  was  reluctantly  permitted  to  retlrd 
this  happy  mixture  of  vivacity,  audacity 
and  originality  was  everybody's  favorite. 

But  after  all  Miss  Tanguay's  act  Is 
not  altogether  new.  In  fact  Eva 
Tanguay  ls  ever  the  same,  though  her 
songs  may  be  new.  She  favored  the 
audience,  last  night,  with  a  number  of 
selections  in  return  for  which  she  re- 
ceived not  only  enthusiastic  applause, 
but  likewise  an  immense  bunch  of  roses! 
from  some  admirer  and  Miss  Tanguay, 
coming  back  once  again,  added  her  little 
"God  love  you"  to  the  audience  and  dis- 
appeared. 

Miss  Tanguay's  songs  are  all  dls-) 
tinctly  Tanguay-esque.  They  have  the 
same  sort  of  swing  and  of  action  as 
her  famous  "I  don't  care"  with  which  1 
she  scored  last  night  as  heavily  as  ever. 
And  her  costumes  were  as  numerous  as 
her  songs,  extending  over  a  wide  range 
from  a  ball  room  gown  to  a  coat  of 
mall  made  of  brand  new  Lincoln  pennies 
and  weighing,  so  it  is  declared,  no  less 
than  60  pounds.  But  even  that  weight 
upon  Eva's  shoulders  didn't  make  her 
a  particle  less  active.  It  was  while  in 
that  costume  that  she  tossed  pennies, 
real  handfuls  of  them,  to  all  parts  of 
the  house.  1 

The  rest  of  the  program  has  not 
suffered  a  particle  because  Eva  Tanguay 
headlines  it.  It  is  all  good,  from  start 
to  finish.  Nor  is  there  anything  better 
than  the  baseball  sketch  presented  by 
Gladys  Clark  and  Henry  Bergman,  who 
not  only  can  sing  well  but  dance  with 
equal  effect.  Another  good  sketch  ls 
Leroy,  Harvey  and  Co.  in  "Rained  In," 
In  which  Miss  Eileen  Harvey  is  easily 
the  star.  And  when  it  .  comes  to  clever 
dancing,  executed  In  perfect  unison,  few 
teams  that  have  ever  visited  B.  F. 
Keith's  equal  the  Carbrey  Brothers. 

The  Berrens  have  an  effective  violln- 
and-piano  sketch  and  everybody  is  sur- 
prised when  the  handsomely  gowned 
"lady"  of  the  combination,  who  has 
previously  charmed  with  violin  playing, 
pulls  off  a  wealth  of  auburn  puffs  and 
a  bandeau,  revealing  a  crop  of  mascur 
line  hair.  Jean  Bedini  and  Roy  Arthur 
as  juggling  comedians  m  an  act  In 
which  plates  are  broken  with  the 
abandon  of  a  hotel  dish-washer;  Gordon 
and  Marx,  two  German  comedians  of 
the  old  school;  the  Zoyarras,  equili- 
brists; and  Zeno,  Jordan  and  Zeno.  as 
wizards  of  the  air  in  flying  trapeze 
work,  round  out  just  another  of  the  Al 
bills  that  B.  F.  Keith's  has  presented 
this  season. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
production  in  Boston  of  "The  Indiscre- 
tion of  Truth,"  a  comedy  drama  in  four 
acts,  by  J.  Hartley  Manners.  Cast: 

"Donald  Twcedie  ".,   Richard  Purdoni 

Kate  Stirling  ,  Miss  Irene  Moore] 

Capt.  William  GrevilU,  U.  N.  •  Henry  Mortimer 

ILady  Stirling  MUsl  Kate  Wlnftflel.l 

Sir  George  Stirling  Frank  '>ell,blrj"X'i,' 

Truth  Coleridge  Miss  Anne  Meredith 

Brace  Darrell  ,  f^JL^l".? 

Mr?.  Radnor  Miss  Katherlne  Kmraett 

Judith  .irange  MHs  Beverly  Sltgreaves 

Henry  Marston  Edwin  Holland 

Ben  Ivnivett  <22C! 

servant  Lem  Learning 

Mrs.  Darrell   Mrs.  Thomas  Whlffen 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "Blind- 
folded." a  comedy  in  three  acts  by  Maudj 
Tarleton  Winchester.   The  cast: 

Robert  Domain.  •  "Hun£ 

Kloyd.  Wentworth  ™fl 

12;  Leslie  PaltneJ 

^TwilMnms Mabel  Montgomery^ 
v  „m,  Mnude  Richmond 

M«   O'Keofe" ::::.V  ..  .   M«nel  Colcoid 

S&eentwStwortta  Mary  ionng  | 

The    woman    from    Minnesota  who 
wrote  this  pleasant  comedy  of  present-1 
dav  life  may  not  have  succeeded  In  pro- 
ducing a  record-breaker,  but  she  has 
given  some  of  the  more  seasoned  play- 
wrights points  on  how  to  construct  hgnt 
work  for  the  stage  and  how  to  bring  her, 
characters  out  of  embarrassing  sltua-, 
tions  by  easy  and  natural^  Instead  of  ■ 
forced  methods.  .  ji 

Manager  Craig  may  feel  satisfied  that 
his  judgment  and  that  of  his  literary' 
advisers  have  been  approved  and  that  it 
was  worth  while  to  stage  this  play. 
\iul  whether  such  experiments  as  the 
Castle  Square  Theatre  Is  making  Is  Pjo- 
Iductlve  of  long  runs  or  short  runs,  the 
management  can  feel  the  assurance  that 
the  audiences  are  in  an  appreciative 
mood.  ,/AjjHt3al£'.o.'i*-. 


only  a  single  setting— a  room  In  the 
home  of  Robert  Durham,  a  young  mU-| 

Uonaire  bachelor  In  New  York. 

Durham  is  u  temporary  sufferer  from 
trouble  with  his  eyes  and  the  period  of 
the  play  keeps  him  nearly  all  the  time 
with  a  .bandaged  forehead  -and  dim 
vision.  He  ls  annoyed  with  matrimonial 
sahemes  and  schemers,  discharges  a  too- 
follcltlous  and  amative  nurse  and  en* 
gages  an  amanuensis,  who  Is  every- 
thing that  the  other  Is  not.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  love  element  in  this  situation 
ls  easy  and  natural. 

Each  of  the  other  characters  ls  well- 
conoelved  and  all  fit  easily  into  the 
general  situation. 

Tho  first  act  is  marked  by  the  skill 
with  which  tho  people  are  brought  on 
and  carried  off  the  stage--they  move 
like  living  people  with  real  purposes. 
Decidedly  better  than  amateur  work  ls 
here  to  be  credlted  to  the  author. 

Act  two  Is  good  for  its  clever  pres 
entatlon  of  the  meeting  between  the 
new  secretary  and  a  scheming  mother- 
in-law  who  has  an  unwilling  daughter 
primed  and  aimed  at  the  blindfolded 
millionaire.  Act  three  ls  not  quite  so 
convincing  as  tho  others  In  Its  reason- 
able appeal  when  the  situation  In- 
volves an  innocent  girl  confronted  by  a 
detective  with  a  charge  of  theft  from 
her  employer  and  in  danger  of  being 
taken  in  custody. 

But  such  scenes  as  this  usually  fall 
to  reveal  human  beings  acting  as  hu- 
man beings  commonly  act. 

In  the  matter  of  Individual  presenta- 
tion of  the  author's  Ideas,  there  was 
hardly  an  exception  from  entire  com- 
petency. Mr.  Hassell  as  the  butler 
nearly  shared  the  male  stellar  honors 
with  Mr.  Craig  as  the  persecuted  mil- 
lionaire. Miss  Young  was  particularly 
pleasing  in  the  scenes  where  she  shrank 
before  the  teat  of  revealing  her  per- 
sonality to  her  employer.  Miss  Mont- 
gomery as  the  managing  mother-in- 
law  carried  'off  her  situation  with  re- 
markable spirit  and  force.  The  play 
and  the  acting  would  seem  to  call  for 
more  than  a  simple  week's  stay. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — First  perform- 
ance in  Boston  of  "Les  Freres  Ennomis," 
by  Erckmann  and  Chatrian. 


Jean  Rantzeau 
Florence. . 


Mr.  Mnree! 


' ' ;  Mr.  Duniestre 


. .  ..Mr.  (iuvot  I 
..Mr.  Mlral ; 
. .  Mr.  Monroy 


Oeorgcs  Rantzeau.. 
Label  

I)eniinique  Mr  MO,,tov 

Lo  Garde   j[r  n^t»u 

uffiil6  K^1'*™1"  .Miss'  Quej  reus 

Julictte  Miss  r>e  tteyntl 

BOSTON    OPERA    HOUSE:  Second 

performance  this  season   of  Laparra'a 

"La  Habanera."    Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Pilar  Mme.  Gay 

Ramon  Mr.  Riddez 

Pedro  Mr.  de  Potter 

Le  Vleux  m  Mr.  MaTdones 

Premier  Compere  c....Mr.  Glaceone 

Deuxleirte  Avougle  Mr.  Glaceone 

Deuxleme  Compere  Mr.  cilia 

Un  Fiance  Aragona  Mr.  cilia 

Trolsieme  Compere  Mr.  Barreau 

Premier  Aveugle  Mr.  Barreau 

Quatrleme  Compere  Mr.  Sill! 

Troisieme  Aveugle  Mr.  Silli 

GEB HARD  CONCERT 

IN  STEINERT  HALL 

Pianist   Assisted   by  the  American 
String  Quartet. 

Heinrich  Gebhard,  assisted  by  the 
American  String  Quartet,  played  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Stelnert  Hall. 

The  program  was  as  follows: 

Sonata  for  violin  and  piano.  Faure;  piano 
solos—  (a)  Clocnes  a  travers  les  feullles.  De 
Bussv:  (b)  Andante,  Fame:  (c)  Barentani. 
Bela-Bartok;  (d)  Bouree  FautasQue,  Chabrler; 
quintet  for  piano  ond  string.  Dvorak. 

In  the  Sonata.  Miss  Marshall  made  the 
most  of  the  rather  Insignificant  material 
in  the  violin  part.  Only  in  the  third 
movement  did  she  have  much  oppor- 
tunity. The  piece  is  distinctly  pianistib 
in  point  of  interest  and  difficulty. 

Mr.  Gebhard  was  best  in  the  grotesque 
"Bear  Dance"  and  the  Bouree  F.\ntas- 
que,  both  of  which  elicited  insistent  re- 
calls. In  fine  contrast  to  these  was  De 
Bussy's  "Bells"  as  played  by  Mr.  Geb- 
hard this  became  fittingly  descriptive 
and  delicate. 

Dvorak  quintet  was  first  played  in 
Boston  In  1891,  by  Howard  Peirce  and 
the  Knelsels.  It  is  not  in  the  composer's 
best  vein,  having  many  dull  moments 
and  thinly  covered  structural  de- 
ficiencies. The  Finale  becomes  unduly 
pretentious  and  is  overdeveloped  to  the 
close.  Barring  a  few  very  noticeable  Ir- 
regularities as  to  tempo,  the  number 
was  admirably  well  played. 

Mr.  Gebhard  ls  essentially  a  solo  pian- 
ist. His  peculiar  habit  of  rubato  play- 
ing, causing  him  at  times  to  anticipate 
or  retard  the  accent  slightly,  ls  well 
enough  when  playing  alone.  But  In 
concerted  playing  «it  renders  absolute 
unity  of  tempo  impossible. 

The  program  seemed  admirably  se- 
lected with  reference  to- the  soloist's  un- 
doubted pianistic  ability. 


"G.  W.  T>."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "My 
friend  R.  remarked  to  me  the  other  day 
that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson's  report  on 
Trinidad  swizzle  was  incomplete  for  he 
did  not  refer  to  tho  swizzle  sticks." 

How  carelessly  men  read:  Mr.  John 
son  said  In  his  letter  published  in  T" 


erald  M«rcipl!t^v  ho  flrirt  used  tno 

four-forked  wooilni  i  tick  which  stirs 
blond  with  a  wh  Mclous    swiixlmg  i 

sound?'* 

It  should  be  remenbered,  however.  I 
that  Mr.  Johnson  dfe  '  ot  make  a  report 
of  what  he  himseltWa  v  or  drank  on  the  ! 
Island  of  Trinidad.  He  described  th -  1 
oction  of  gre3  pwiszle  by  a  friend  j 
hart  recently  rentrned  from  Trlni-  < 
dad  to  Boston,  f 

Swizzle  Sticks. 

"B."  said  to  "Ot.  W.  D^"  at  least  so 
the  latter  -writes  to  us:  "The  true  Trini- 
dad Swizzle  is  mixed  and  blended  with 
two  pronged  orange-wood  sticks  Inserted 
in  the  glass,  prongs  downward.  The 
ends  of  the  sticks  are  held  between  the 
palms  of  the  hands  and  the  sticks  are 
revolved  in  the  mixture  by  rubbing  the 
hands  together,  as  an  old  man  rubs  his 
hands  before  the  fire  on  a  cold  day.  This 
process  must  be  continued  for  10  minutes 
In  order  to  perfect  the  blending  of  the 
jredients  and  to  whet  the  appetite  by 
anticipatlon  and  labor.  The  sticks  and 
the  rubbing,  I  take  it,  are  the  lowered 
lights  and  the  slow  music  which  prepare 
the  audience  for  the  dramatic  climax  of 
the  composition.  Perhaps  Mr.  Johnson 
Inadvertently  omitted  reference  to  the 
orange  sticks  and  may,  If  reminded  of 
them,  tell  us  of  other  orange  stlcks.such 
as  the  incantations  of  the  magicians, 
and  the  black  cats  and  crucibles  and 
other  paraphernalia  of  the  astrologers, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  stage  settings  of 
modern  clairvoyants  and  palmists." 


often  said  that 
tic    Jersey  man 


than 


■  "I'  hratrd 

and  this 

lormance  of 
I'ens,  though 
is  more  Ilka 
a  bucolic 


>r  for  manv 


Hi' 


voluble 


Why  Orangewood? 

We  have  seen  the  swizzle  stick  (not 
sticks)  brought  from  Trinidad.  It  has 
four  prongs,  not  two.  It  was  obtained 
with  the  Falernum  and  the  Wormwood  i 
bitters  at  the  Ice  House  on  that  Island.  I 
The  method  of  using  the  fork  Is  as  de-  1 
scribed  by  "R."  " 

There  is  probably  no  symbolism  in  the 
orange  stick  as  far  as  the  mind  of  the: 
twirler  intent  on  swizzle  is  concerned; 
but  may  not  the  practice  be  derived  | 
from  the  use  among  many  nations  of 
fire-sticks,  the  fire-drill.  In  other  words?  ■ 
The  ancient  Hindus  and  the  Greeks  pre- 
ferred that  one  of  the  two  sticks  should 
be  made  from  a  parasitic  or  creeping 
plant.  The  Greeks  recommended  a 
borer  out  of  laurel  and  the  board  of  ivy 
or  another  creeper;  but  the  two  were 
sometimes  made  of  buckthorn,  the  ever- 
green oak,  or  the  lime.  We  find  noth- 
ing about  the  orange  tree  in  books  con- 
cerning the  folk  lore  of  plants,  nor  Is  it 
mentioned  in  the  "Dictionnaire  des 
Sciences  Occultes,"  published  as  vol- 
umes of  the  Abbe  Migne's  "Encyclo- 
pedic Theologique."  The  Indian  fire- 
sticks  aro  made  from  the  sacred  fig  and 
saral  wood.  Why  should  orange-wood 
be  used  in  the  blending  of  Are  waters? 


|  "Old  Job,  and  Jacob  Gray"  and  "The 
Last  Dollar  In  Four  Quarters"  were' 
written  for  the  Boston  Museum  by  ths 
same  playwright,  but  his  "Moll  Pitcher, 
the  Fortune  Teller  of  Lynn."  often 
played  at  the  same  bouse,  was  first  pro- 
duced, I  believe,  at  the  Old  National 
Theatre. 

Benjamin  Penhallow  Shillabcr  (Mrs. 
Partington)  was  the  leading  spirit  of 
the  Carpet  Bag.  For  a  short  time 
Charles  Graham  W.-rlpine,  so  xvell  known 
during  the  civil  war  as  "Private  Miles 
O'Reilly,"  was  associated  with  him  as 
editor,  and  contributed  some  free  trans- 
lations of  Horace  that  created  consider- 
able comment,  favorable  and  otherwise. 
He  came  to  this  country  with  Jenny 
Ltnd  as  Phineas  T.  Barnum's  press 
agent.  He  had  a  brilliant  career  as  a 
journalist  in  New  York  on  John  Clan- 
cy's Leader  and  on  his  own  paper,  the 
Citizen,  and  was  a  power  in  municipal 
politics  at  the  time  of  his  sudden  death. 
His  patriotic  services  earned  for  him 
the  title  of  general.  J.  T.  Trowbridge, 
as  "Paul  Crelghton,"  was  one  of  the 
notable  contributors  to  the  Carpet  Bag 
and  among  Its  poets  was  "Florence 
Percy"  before  she  wrote  "Rock  Me  to 
Sleep,  Mother." 

Artemus    was    an    "amoozin  cuss," 
though,  perhaps,  like  Shakespeare  and 
Moliere.   he  took  his  own  where  he 
found  it.  BAIZE. 
March  28.  i 

"Moll  Pitcher"  was  played  several 
times  at  various'  intervals  In  New  York. 

The  part  of  Solon  Shingle  was  created 
by  Dr.  Jones,  but  John  E.  Owens  soon 
made  the  part  his  own. 

Artemus  Ward  was  not  in  the  habit 
of  plundering  others.  He  was  singularly 
original  in  his  quips  and  fancies.  In 
all  probability  "little  fishes  biled  In  ile" 
was  a  common  expression  in  the  Fifties, 
common  perhaps  through  the  coinage  of 
Dr.  Jones.  Hl:f'<!'{£ 


J.T.POWERSAT 
THE  SHUBERT 

"Two  Little  Brides"  Given  Its 


Oxford  Night-Caps. 

And  now  there  is  room  for  a  descrip- 
tion of  "rum-booze"  to  which  Mr.  John- 
son alluded  last  Saturday.  The  term 
was  given  to  the  quaff  by  Oxford 
students  In  the  first  half  of  the  19th 
century:  See  "Oxford Night-Caps"  (42  pp. 
royal  18mo);  but  to  townsmen  the 
drink  was  known  as  eggposset,  or  egg- 
flip. 

"Beat  up  well  the  yolks  of  eight  eggs 
with  refined  sugar  pulverized,  and  a  nut- 
meg grated.     Then   extract   the  juice 
lorn  the  rind  of  a  lemon,  by  rubbing 
loat  sugar  uponjt.  and  put  the  sugar 
wit.i  a  piece  of  cinnamon  and  a  bottle 
of  wine  into  a  saucepan;  place  it  on  the 
Are  and  when  It  boils  take  it  off;  then 
add  a  single  glass  of  cold  white  wine; 
put  the  liquor  into  a  spouted  jug,  and 
pour  it  gradually  among  the  yolks  of 
s,  etc.   All  must  be  kept  well  stirred 
tvlth  a  spoon,  while  the  liquor  is  pour- 
ing in.    If  it  be  not  sweet  enough,  add 
loaf  sugar;  and  lastly,  pour  the  mixture 
as  swiftly  as  possible  from  one  vessel 
to  another,  until  it  yields  a  line  froth. 
Half  a  pint  of  rum  is  sometimes  added, 
but  it  is  then  very  intoxicating  and  con- 
sequently pernicious." 

"Rum-fustlan"  was  made  in  the  same 
way,  with  the  yolks  of  12  eggs,  a  quart 
of  strong  home-brewed  beer,  a  bottle  of 
white  wine,  half  a  pint  of  gin,  a  grated 
nutmeg,  the  juice  from  the  peel  of  a 
lemon,  a  small  quantity  of  cinnamon, 
and  sugar  sufficient  to  sweeten  it.  But 
why  "rum"  in  the  name? 


Artemus  in  Boston. 

As  the  World  Wags:  _ 

In  the  winter  and  spring  of  1853, 
Charles  F.   Browne   (Artemus  Ward) 
•was  setting  type  on  the  Carpet  Bag  and'  ending, 
contributing  sketches  to  its  columns 
under  the  nom  de  plume  of  '.'Chubb." 
This  semi-humorous  weekly  was  discon-  but  it 
tinued,  I  think,  In  April  of  the  same  year  I 
on  the  completion  of  its  second  volume, 
so  that  Artemus  probably  saw  "The  Sil- 
ver Spoon"  before  he  left  Boston  for 
good.    It  seems  to  me  that  the  phrase, 
'•little  fishes  toiled  in  ile,"  was  always  in 
the  play,  though  Dr.  J.  S.  Jones,  its  au- 
thor,  may  have  appropriated  it.  The 
jece  was  a  purely  local  one,  satirizing 
■e  country  member  of  the  Great  and 
•neral  Court  of  Massachusetts,  and  it 
as,    therefore,    little   known   in  New 
ork.   It  was  for  a  long  time  an  annual 
"ering  at  the  BostonMuseum,  and  Wil- 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Two  Little 
Brides."  operetta  in  three  acts.  Book 
and  lyrics  based  by  Arthur  Anderson 
and  James  T.  Powers  on  a  German- 
libretto  by  Willner  and  Wilhelm.  Music 
by  Gustave  Kerker.  Production  by  the 
Shuberts.   Max  Hirschfeld  conductor. 

The  King-  of  TVurtetiburg  Arthur  Clough 

Lount  Boris  Rimanow  Walter  Lawrenc. 

Vn2?°  Petroft  Geo.  Pauncefort 

r-«„    «   Sherman  Wade 

Ucn.  Audrey.  .   Louis -London 

A  t  orslcan  ,  George  E.  Mannor 

M.    Deschamps  s.  E.  EriL.k 

Hpnorka  ;  Frances  Cameron 

Tatjana.  .   ..Christine  Xlelsen 

±*iinceiis  Athanasia  Helono  Malinger 

i&c"K-  ■  -T Melissa  Ten  Eyck 

Foljearp  Ivanovlteh  James  T.  Powers 

The  book  is  old  fashioned  and  we  find 
hi  it  a  theme  and  situations  and  bits  of 
dialoguo  that  delighted  many  lads  who 
now  are  gray-haired  men  with  dim  eye- 
sight and  dull  ears.  Two  men,  Boris 
and  Polycarp,  are  surprised  in  a  girls' 
school  in  St.  Petersburg.  Boris  is 
wooing  Tatjana.  She  has  a  friend. 
Honorka,  who  is  eager  to  bo  married. 
Boris,  not  wishing  to  be  one  of  a  trio, 
calls  in  Polycarp.  who  happens  to  be1 
passing  by  on  his  way  to  wed  a  Cor- 
sican.  There  is  a  law  that  any  man 
found  in  the  school  flirting  with  a  pupil 
must  marry  her  at  once.  The  double, 
marriage  takes  place  and  the  husbands! 
immediately  forsake  their  wives. 

A  year  has  passed.  Lo,  w  e  are  in  Wur- 
tenburg,  and  find  there  the  separated 
couples.  Tatjana  strikes  the  fancy  of 
the  King  and  Prince  Fetroff  is  attentive 
to  Honorka.  Scenes  of  jealousy  follow. 
The  brother  of  the  slighted  Corsican  ap- 
pears, first  as  Boris  disguised,  ^hen  as 
the  genuine  article.  The  husbands  wish 
to  win  back  their  wives.  Boris  slaps  the 
King's  face  and  Polycarp  challenges  the 
prince.    There  is,  of  course,   a  happy 


rs  ever  and  his  tone  production  has 
oeen  changed.  He  has  the  same  readi- 
ness In  repartee.  The  looseness  of  his 
leasonlngr  is  delightful.  His  hravado 
and  his  cowardice  appeal  to  all,  for 
they  are  very  human  qualities.  Then 
there  Is  his  unfailing  cheerfulness.  lit 
is  the  Mark  Tapley  of  comic  opera. 

His  good  nature  Is  reassuring;  it  has 
persuaded  many  audiences  that  the  play 
in  which  he  was  the  chief  figure  was 
really  entertaining.  Mr.  Lawrence  has 
a  goOd  voice.  He  sang  fluently  nnd 
agreeably  and  acted  with  spirit.  Mr. 
Pauncefort  played  a  part  that  gave  him 
[little,  opportunity  In  a  manner  that  made 
us  wish  the  librettists  had  been  kinder 
to  him.  Mr  Clough  sang  pleasantly. 

Miss  Cameron  was  vivacious  as  school- 
girl and  deserted  wife.  Yet  how  the 
scene  In  the  school  dragged  until  Mr. 
Powers  arrived!  She  is  an  attractive 
woman,  who  makes  the  most  of  her 
voice  and  dances  neatly.  Miss  Nielsen 
has  a  light  and  pretty  voice.  Perhaps 
when  she  is  better  acquainted  with  her 
(part  she  will  show  animation. 

The  chorus  is  well  balanced  and  so- 
norous. The  large  orchestra  was  ably 
, conducted  by  Mr.  Hirschfeld,  who  as 
(musical  director  at  the  Castle  Square  had 
hosts  of  friends.  The  operetta  is  hand, 
somely  staged. 

A  very  large  audience  laughed  con- 
tinously  when  Mr.  Powers  was  in  sight. 
He  made  an  anecdotical  speech.  Airs 
and  concerted  pieces  were  repeated  and 
"The  Waltz  Without  a  Kiss"  met'with 
special  favor. 
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COLONIAL  THEATRE-Julia  Sander- 
son and  Donald  Brian,  In  the  first  Bos- 
ton   performance   of    "The    Siren,"  a 

I  musical  play  In  three  acts,  by  Leo  Stein 
and  A.  M.  Willner.  Music  by  Leo  Fall. 
Adapted  into  English  by  Harry  B.  Smith. 

I  The  cast: 

Baron  Bazllos   Frnnfr  m«_i._ 

Clnrisse  '   r^fr^  an 

Grlon.  rvJ? 'tS  ?<?n,an 

I  Armand.. .  "  " '  P" 

Lolotte  ....Alan  Mudie 

I  RM  Eutntatar  Florence  MorHson 


SCHROEDER  AND  FISCHER 
ARE  HEARD  AT  RECITAL 

ISteinert  Hall  Audience  Enjoys  Con- 

iC'W '  ventiona'  Pr°9ram- 

A  recital  was  given  last  evening  in 
Steinert  Hall  by  Alwin  Schroeder,  'cel- 
list, and  Kurt  Fischer,  pianist.  The 
program  consisted  of  Beethoven's  son- 
ata for  'cello  and  piano,  op.  69;  Loca- 
telli's  sonata  for  "cello,  a  Bach  chaconne 
transcribed  for  piano  by  Busonf,  these  ! 
piano  pieces:  Brahms,  Rhapsody  in  G 
minor,  op.  79;  Chopin,  Scherzo  in  E 
major,  op.  64,  and  these  'cello  pieces:  ] 
Dvorak,  "Klld"  adagio;  Perrin,  old 
French  gavotte,  and  Klingel,  Caprbccio. 
Rudolph  Nagle  played  the  accompani- 
ments. 

The  program  was  a  conventional  one. 
with  pleasant  features,  and  was  keenly 
enjoyed  by  a  fair-sized  audience.  Mr. 
Schroeder  played  with  his  accustomed 
artistry,  and  was  recalled  again  and 
again.  Mr.  Fischer's  choice  of  solo 
pieces,  as  well  as  his  performance,  gave 
manifest  pleasure.  The  program  was 
rather  long,  and  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  audience  in  general  hailed 
the  chaconne  with  unmixed  delight.  Mr. 
Fischer  was  warmly  applauded,  how- 
ever, for  his  playing  of  it. 


This  story  is  no  more  preposterous 
n  many  other  stories  of  operettas, 
I  has  the  disadvantage  of  being 
inherently  slow  and  too  familiar.  It  Is 
told  rather  clumsily.  The  dialogue  ex- 
cept when  Mr.  powers  lias  the  say  is 
also  old-fashioned  and  slow. 

Mr.  Kerker  again  shows  his  facility, 
his  theatrical  experience,  his  knack  of' 
instrumentation.  There  are  a  rew  melo- 
dies that  probably  will  be  whistled  but 
much  of  the  music  is  of  the  routine 
order;  or  it  reminds  the  hearers  of 
warmed-over  x  meats  with  a  piquant 
sauce.  Nevertheless,  Mr.  Kerker  re- 
peating himself  or  suggesting  his  earlier 
music  and  that  of  others  is  to  be  pre 


i    When  our  esteemed  fellow-townsman, 
Mr.   Charles  Lightbody  Hyslip,  was  a 
boy,  he  was  passionately  fond  of  geog- 
raphy.   He  did  not  stand  the  book  on 
!  end  upon  his  desk  and  read  dime  novels 
behind  it;    he  studied  its  pages.  He 
could  draw  maps  on  the  blackboard.  He 
I  knew  that  Montpeller  on  the  Onion  was 
j  the  capital  of  Vermont;  that  the  French 
were  a  polite  people,  manufacturers  of 
Silks  and  laces  and  fond  of  pleasure  and 
light  wines.    He>  could  tell  interesting 
anecdotes     about     unexplored  Africa'. 
.There  were  certain  countries  he  was 
eager  to  visits  and  his  choice  was  deter- 
mined  chiefly   by   their  color   on  his 
school  atlas.    Green  and  yellow  coun- 
tries especially  attracted  him;  but  he 
did  not  run  away  to  sea  or  join  a  cir- 
cus or  a  negro  minstrel  company  nor 
did  he  turn  tramp.   He  has  lived  in  Bos- 
I°f'  be«n  aK  far  as  the  Mississippi, 

eaten  Mobjack  oysters  at  Norfolk,  Va 
and    made    the    conventional  foreign 
(tours.  For  the  last  20  years,  however, 
business  has  forced,  him  to  be  a  stay- 
Hyslipus  domesticus ! 


at-home. 


m  Warren  was  inimitable  as  Jefferson  f'r'od  to  some  of  his  younger  colleagues 
attering  Batkins.  j  who  put  their  whole  force  into  the  in- 

vention of  one  waltz  and  then  manu- 
facture the  rest  of  the  music  as  if  by 
I  convict  labor. 
Solon     Shingle,       originally     called     Mr.    Powers  i 


Dr.  Jones  and  Others, 
i     Shingle,"  originally 
e  People's  Lawyer,"  was  the  only, 


the    same  "Jimmy" 


Dolomitis. 

And  for  several  years'  Mr.  Hyslip  has  1 
suffered  each  spring  from  an  attack'  of 
Dolomitis.  Each  spring  he  has  talked 
about  a  trip  to  the  Dolomites.  He  knows 
all  about  them,  as  though  he  had  seen 
measured,  climbed  them,  summered  and' 
wintered  with  them.  He  has  never  con- 
fused them  with  the  Dardanelles.  He 
knows  why  the  mountains  are  called 
Dolomites,  and  has  informed  himself 
thoroughly  about  the  life  and  geologi 


th 


fore  1794,  when  the  Frenchman  gave 
his  name  to  the  native  double  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  occurring  crystal- 
line, and  In  granular  masses,  white  cr 

colored. 

Ho  bores  the  Porphyrlters  in  othei 
ways:  by  asking  questions  concerning 
preparations  for  the  voyage  and  talking 
of  various  ocean  routes,  comparative 
merit  of.  steamers,  clothes  to  be  win  n. 
approximate  cost.  Will  ho  need  even- 
ing dress  in  the  Dolomites?  Is  Baedeker 
to  be  trusted  as  in  IS'JO?  "Do  you  think 
a  passport  is  necessary?"  "What  am  tbj 
probabilities  of  cholera  In  Italy  this 
summer  with  the  return  of  troops?" 
Each  spring  brings  variants  of  his  ques- 
tions, but  the  more  Important  queries 
are  the  same.  His  pockets  arc  stuffed 
w  ith  lists  of  sailings  and  plans  of  cabins. 

Veranda  Travels. 

Mr.  Hyslip  Is  growing  old.  His  chin 
Is  crumbling;  bis  neck  and  cheeks  are 
stringy;  his  knees  are  stiff;  if  he  drinks 
freely  of  malt  liquors  his  feet  become 
eczematous.  He  has  a  strango  reluct- 
ance to  leave  his  bed  in  the  morning, 
although  he  has  slept  sufficiently.  Will 

he  ever  see  the  Dolomites?  We  doubt 
it.  There  was  a  Frenchman  who  for 
years  looked  forward  to  seeing  Carca- 
sonne  and  Nadaud  wrote  pretty  verses 
about  him.  Will  Mr.  Hyslip  find  his 
poet?  And  what  rhymes  are  there  for 
Dolomites?  "Bites"  suggests  fleas  and 
Dalmatla  where  the  powder  comes 
from.  "Rites,"  "mites."  "sites." 
"kites,"  etc.  Let  us  not  Jest,  for  Mr. 
Hyslip  is  a  serious  person  and  his  case 
is  a  grave  one.  There  is  a  verb  to  dolo- 
mitize,  to  convert  into  dolomite.  There 
should  be  another  meaning,  for  Mr.  Hy- 
slip dolomitlzes  with  every  recurring 
spring. 

And  yet  Mr.  Hyslip  is  perhaps  not 
greatly  to  be  pitied.  He  is  happier  in 
anticipation  than  if  ho  were  already  on 
his  way.  There  are  no  mountains  so 
beautiful  as  thoso  in  Mr.  Hyslip's  rest- 
less mind.  If  he  should  start  tomor- 
row and  at  last  put  his  feet  on  a  Dolo- 
mite, what  would  there  be  for  him  to 
do  next  spring?  On  the  veranda  of  his 
own  shingled  cottage  he  can  look  thi3 
summer  at  the  shadows  chasing  one 
another  over  the  salt  marsh;  he  can 
look  at  the  sea  beyond.  He  can  hear 
the  crows,  the  Bob  White,  the  song 
sparrow,  the  bluejay  and  the  Whip- 
poorwlll.  At  night  he  will  know  the  full 
glory  of  the  stars.  Then  at  his  leisure, 
he  can  comfortably  plan  for  his  trip  to 
the  Dolomites  next  spring. 

A  Note  on  Murders. 

"G.  U.  C."  calls  our  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  writing  about  sardines'— his 
letter  was  published  Monday  morning- 
he  wrote  "Tou  may  label  them  sardines 
a  luly,  etc.,"  not  "Sardines  a  truly,"  as 
appeared  in  The  Herald.  "A  luly"  might 
easily  be  referred  to  "a  l'huile."  "A 
truly"  is  here  without  meaning.  We 
regret  the  ,error. 

Apropos  fcf  the  attempt  to  assassinate 
King  Victor.  Some  time  ago  M.  Maurice 
Lauzel  stated  that  Italy  has  an  unfor- 
tunate pre-eminence  in  assassination  as 
compared  with  other  countries.  Murders 
in  Italy  average  8L"  per  every  million 
inhabitants;   in  England  they  average 
only  8.1    M.  Lauzel  also  pointed  out 
that  the  greatest  international  assassins 
of  our  time  have  been  men  of  Latin- 
Italian  race.   Santo  killed  Carnot;  Golli 
murdered  Canovas;  Luccheni  put  an  end 
to  the  Empress  of  Austria;  Slploo  shot 
at  King  Edward;  Orsini  threw  a  bomb 
against  Napoleon  HI.;  Bresci  slew  King 
;  Humbert.    The  French,  however,  have 
I  a  fair  record:    Jacques  Clement,  Jean 
:  Chatel,    Francois    Ravaillac,  Francois 
Damiens,    Louis   Pierre   Louvel,  Louis 
Bergeron/  Alibaud,  Meunier,  Champion. 
Not    to  '  mention    Darmes.  Lecomte, 
Henry,  who  from  1S40  to  1846  sought  the 
life  of  Louis  Philippe.    After  the  death 
of  Gabriel  Peignot,  some  Peignotphila 
I  published  his  notes  on  the  sovereigns, 
j  princes  and  princesses  of  Europe  who 
I  perished  by  a  violent  death  or  wero 
[exposed  to  the  attempts  of  assassins 
[from  1437  to  1840.    Only  lL'S  copies  wero 
[printed  in  1865,  but  there  are  enough  to 
furnish  the  living  rulers  with  pleasant 
bed-candle  reading. 


GARDEN 
IN  "CARMEN" 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE:  "Car- 
men."  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 

Carmen  Mary  Garden 

Micaela  Bernice  Fls-her 

Frasqulta  Evelyn  Scotney 

Mercedes.  Florence  De-Courcy 

Don  Jose..i.«  ....Charles  Dalmores 

E&camlllo. i  Hector  Dufranne 

Zuniga   .Gaston  Barreau 

El  Danoalrs  D.  Leo 

El  Romeodado  Ernesto  Giaccone 

Morales  PlCTre  Letol 
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Miss  .Mary  Garden,  probably  the  most 
[original.   Intelligent  and   Interesting  ot 
j  Women  on  the  operatic  stage,  gave  a 
Ullant   performance  of   Carmen  last 
night.    It  was  her  first  appearance  In 
the  part  In  this  city.   Mr.  Dalmores  and 
Mr.  Dut'ranne  also  appeared  here  for 
the  Brst  time  as  Don  Jose  and  Esca- 
millo 

Miss  Garden's  performance  was  re- 
roarkable  In  many  ways.  It  was  origi- 
nal without  being  extravagant,  thought- 
fully conceived  and  yet  apparentlv  spon- 
taneous; characterised  by  a  wealth  of 
ingenious  detail  that  was  not  excrescent 
ornamentation,  but  as  a  constant  and 

|  natural  revelation  of  character.  In  hei 
effort  to  present  her  own  conception  of 

j  I'm  men.  Miss  Garden  did  not  tlnd  11 
necessary  to  do  violence  to  Bizet's  music 

■  or  to  appear  as  a  strange  and  unfamil- 
iar figure. 

We  saw  Carmen  us  we  fancy  her  from 
reading  the  story  and  the  libretto;  not 
I  necessarily  as  other  women  of  talent 
I  have  portruyed  her,  for  there  may  be 
reasonable  differences  of  opinion  con- 
cerning the  precise  manner  in  which 
Carmen  should  act  in  the  scenes  pro 
vided  for  her  by  the  librettists.  We  saw 
a  Carmen  that  was  not  piodelled  on  that 
of  another,  and  yet  was  the  woman 
whose  loves  never  lasted  over  six 
months— Escamillo  thus  flattered  her,  for 
six  weeks  or  six  days  were  enough  for 
the  satisfaction  of  her  caprices. 

This  Carmen  was  sensual,  stony-heart- 
ed, as  one  subject  to  the  passion  that 
"hardens  a'  within,  and  petrifies  the 
feeling."  The  ruin  of  this  man  and  the 
death  of  that  one  were  indifferent  to 
her.  A  fatalist,  she  was  not  a  coward. 
She  knew  her  power  over  men.  Officer, 
soldier,  bull-tighter  in  turn  pleased  her 
vanity  and  satisfied  her  longing. 

Miss  (iarden's  Carmen  was  not  a 
tough  girl  of  the  tobacco  factory,  not  a 
gutter  snipe,  not  a  vulgar  rowdy.  The 


Discovered. 

Mr.  Merrick,  who  Is  now  In  his  40th 
year,  has  been  writing  for  a  long  time. 
His  novels  were  published  as  they  came 
out  in  England  In  the  Tauehnltz  edition, 
but  few  Americans  bought  the  volumes. 
Now  that  there  Is  talk  about  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, as  about  the  South  Pole,  now  that 
he  has  been  discovered,  American  pub- 
lishers are  taking  a  little  notice  of  this 
entertaining  writer.  In  ono  novel,  "Con- 
rad In  Quest  of  His  Youth,"  he  is  more 
than  entertaining.  Not  that  wo  recom- 
mend uny  one  to  read  the  book.  There 
Is  nothing  so  boresomo,  and  often  so 
dangerous,  as  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion. 


A  Prudent  Woman. 

Women  are  wiser  than  men  in  that 
they  are  ^low  to  recommend  anything 
or  anybody,  especially  their  intimate 
friends.  Mrs.  Golightly  is  fortunate.  She 
has  discovered  a  skilful  dressmaker  who 
keeps  her  engagements,  Is  reasonable 
In  her  price,  and  has  not  yet  been 
spoiled  by  prosperity.  Mrs.  Golightly1 
has  also  discovered  a  seamstress  who| 
does  not  do  4n  a  day  what  has  to  be! 
undone  in  two  days.  Do  you  think  Mrs. 
Golightly  would  give  the  address  of 
either  dressmaker  or  seamstress  to  even 
her  favorite  partner  at  bridge?  The  law 
of  self-preservation  enters  into  the  quesr 
tion.  She  knows  that  Mrs.  Bolivar  is 
extravagant  and  would  turn  the  dress- 
maker's head  by  her  lavish  orders  and 
her  indifference  in  the  matter  of  trim- 
mings and  extras.  Furthermore,  Mrs. 
Bolivar  with  her  loose  tongue  would 
give  the  address  to  Jane,  -Mary  and 
Harriet.  * 


Ferguson's  Trousers. 

Never  recommend  a  play,  a  book,  a 
tailor,   a  cordwainer,    an  "individual" 
cacktail  named  after  yourself,  or  some 
less   famous   person,    a  barber,    or  a 
smugglers'   knew  her  "shrewdness  andl  Physician.    In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  you 
her  power  and  sne  queened    It  over!  will   chill   a   friendship   or   make  an 


them.  She  could  assume  a  baleful  re 
pose,  and  never  was  she  so  dangerous 
as  when  she  was  mute.  She  was  not 
noisy,  chattering,  shrewish.  When  she 
gave  way  to  her  temper,  she  was  ready 
to  kill. 

This  character  was  brought  before  ua 
in  flesh  and  blood.  Miss  Garden  ac- 
complished this  by  the  modulation  and 
the  coloring  of  the  voine,  by  uncommonly 
effective  facial  expression  and  by  signifl- 


cnemy  for  life.  Your  tailor  may  fit  you 
but  the  architecture  of  Ferguson  is 
gothlc  and  the  trousers  made  by  the 
respectable  Smithkins  hang  about  Fer- 
guson's legs  like  a  lazy  flag  at  half 
mast.  Ferguson  meets  you  in  the  club. 
"You  said  Smithkins  was  a  good  tailor. 
Well.  I  went  to  him  on  your  recommen- 
dation. Look  at  them!'"  You  look.  The 
trousers  are  a  sight.  They  haant  you  for 
weeks,  by  day  and  in  the  night  watches. 


~?w*^#fc^5  ^  .  .  WT  ed  :  Ferguson  is  a  good-natured  fellow,  but 
i.  h f \ Vm*  u'm°3t  n^alness  and,  you  know  henceforth  he  will  never  be 

nnt  «n i  "  effe,'.t-  M;S»„GardeUt,^  the  same  toward  you. 
not  find  It  necessary  to  act  like  a  spoiled 

child  or  to  be  aggressively  vulgar.  Even 

in   her   sensual  appeal   to   Don  Jose, 

there  was  the  indefinable  something  that 

saved  tho  scene  from  the  grossness  of 

Ill-considered  realism. 

The  waits  were  intolerably  long  and 


the  performance  was  unnecessarily  late 
in  ending.  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to 
speak  of  the  many  admirable  details  of 
one  of  the  most  engrossing  and  artistic 
Impersonations  of  Carmen  that  have 
been  seen  since  Mme.  Galli-Marie 
created  the  part;  but  time  and  space 
forbid  this  tribute.  There  were  scenes 
tbat  will  not  soon  be  forgotten:  that 
with  Don  Jose  in  the  second  act;  the 
card  scene ;  her  amorous  emotion  at  the: 
sound  of  Escamlllo's  voice;  her  wonder-i 
ful  repose  in  the  last  act  which  was 
far  more  effective  than  petulance  in  her 
answers  to  Don  Jose's  entreaties.  Nol 
Carmen  within  my  recollection  has  ex-! 
pressed  so  much  by  mere  employment' 
of  facial  play.  It  may  also  here  bej 
said  that  never  has  Miss  Garden  been 
In  better  voice  in  this  city  and  never 
has  .-he  sung  so  well  and  so  eloquently, 

Mr.  Dalmores  acted  and  sang  In  the 
third  and  fourth  acts  with  dramatic  in-J 
I  tensity.    In  the  second  he  was  vocally] 
disappointing  in  quality  of  voice  and' 
Impurity  of  intonation. 

Mr.  Duf ranne  was  a  virile  Escamillo, 
but  not  the  fatuous  Apollo  of  the  arena. 
He,  fine  singer  and  intelligent  actor  as 
he  is,  failed  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of 
the  Toreador  song  and  ignored  the 
nuances  of  the  refrain. 

'Miss  Fisher  was,  as  ever,  excellent  as 
MIcaela. 

A  large  audience  was  enthusiastic. 


Mr.  Leonard  Merrick  is  now  being 
discovered.  A  few  years  ago  Mr.  W.  D. 
Howells  discovered  him,  described  his 
characteristics  as  a  novelist,  warmly 
recommended  him,  and  then  Mr.  Mer- 
rick, like  one  of  those  mysterious  little 
islands  in  tho  South  Sea,  disappeared 
for  a  time,  as  far  as  American  naviga- 
tors were  concerned.  Now  he  has 
bobbed  up  again  and  Mr.  James  L. 
Ford  of  the  New  York  Herald  is  patting 
him  on  the  head  and  telling  him  he  is 
a  good  boy.  Mr.  Ford  also  warmly 
recommends  Mr.  Merrick's  novels.  He 
has  gone  back  as  far  as  "The  Actor 
Manager."  But  he  apparently  is  un- 
acquainted with  "The  Man  Who  Was: 
Good,"  "Th?  Quaint  Companion," 
"When  Love  Flies  Out  o'  the  Window"  j 
and  others  that  make  up  a  baker's  i 
dozen - 


The  True  Booklover. 

One  of  your  favorite  books  is  Mortimer 
Collins's  "A  Fight  With  Fortune."  You 
enjoy  the  comments  on  life,  manners, 
and  literature,  the  interpolated  verses, 
the  fantasticality  of  it  all.  You  read 
over  and  over  again  the  scene  in  which 
the  Marquis  asks  Lycett,  the  famous 
Lycett  of  London,  what  sort  of  a  dinner 
he  would  give  young  Cotton  who  has 
brought  an  unsophisticated  appetite  with 
him.  And  Lycett,  thinking  rump  steak 
would  be  the  best  thing  for  Cotton, 
nevertheless  rattles  away  as  follows: 
"Half  a  dozen  oysters,  and  Montrachet; 
clear  twitle  and  punch;  red  mullet 
stewed  In  port;  champagne;  fillet  of 
beef;  Chambertln;  grouse  with  yquem; 
gruyere;  nectarines  and  rigs;  Chartreuse 
and  Noyau."  But  what  would  Horacker 
say  to  you  were  you  to  press  this  ro- 
mance upon  him?  "I  tried  to  read  that 
book  you  lent  me,  fbut  I  can't  make  any- 
thing' out  of  it.  There's  no  story  and 
there  is  a  lot  of  talk—  twaddle  I  think. 
I  like  a  book  in  which  there's  something 
doing.  Have  you  got  a  good  detective 
story?"  -A  few  days  afterwards  you 
Jparn  that  Horacker  spoke  of  you  as  a 
high-brow.  A  true  lover  of  books  is 
loath  to  recommend  them.  He  has  the 
pudency  of  a  youth  concealing  the  name 
of  his  sweetheart.  To  him  a  library, 
however  small,  should  be  as  a  harem. 


Wise  in  His  Generation. 

We  asked  a  dramatic  critic  why  he 
does  not,  in  his  reviews,  advise  the 
readers  of  the  newspaper  to  see  this  or 
that  play.  "That  is  not  my  business." 
he  answered;  "all  I  have  to  do  is  to  de- 
scribe tho  play  and  the  performance  so 
that  the  readers  may  form  their  '  own 
conclusions.  One  may  say  T  know 
Knockem  and  although  he  doesn't  think 
much  of  Florrie  Tossington,  I'll  go  to 
her  show.  He's  for  Ibsen  and  those  fel- 
lows. I  remember  he  liked  the  Irish 
Players.'  Another  says  to  his  Maria  at 
breakfast:  'Have  you  anything  to  do 
tomorrow  night?  Let's  go  to  the  the- 
atre. No,  I  don't  want  to  see  "Angeli- 
ca's Problem."  Knockem  praises  it  to 
the  skies.  Let's  go  to  "The  Girl  of  Ho- 
boken."  Besserton  told  me  today  at  the 

lub  that  it's  hot  stuff.' 

"You  see,"  said  Knockem,  "that  the  I 
great  majority  of  the  plays  today  are 
musical  comedies  or  farces  with  music,  I 
and  there  is  a  funny  man.  There's  nol 
use  In  recommending  a  comedian  of  \ 
this  sort;  there's  no  use  in  explaining! 
to  the  public  why  he  is  not  funny.  There 
are  men  who  laugh  whenever  the  name 


|  or  FriuikTJBhiels  Is  tientioned.  There 
are  confirmed  Hoppeiltes.  There  are 
still  faithful  Wilsdnltes  to  be  found.  I 
have  read  Sully's  book  on  laughter  and 
Bergson's  admirable  treatise  on  the 
same  .subject,  and  for  the\llfe  of  me  I 
cannot  see  why  audiences  laugh  at  cer- 
tain jests  and  pranks.  On\the  other 
hand  a  few  witty  or  humoroui  comedies 
have  been  neglected  by  the  lloeton  pub- 
lic during  the  last  few  years.  (What  Is 
the  use  of  telling  readers  what  they 
should  or  should  not  see?  Tile  public 
may  be  right,  after  all.  If  yoij  do  not 
think  Mr.  Daniels  Is  irreslstiblj/  funny, 
the~fault  may  be  In  you,  or  inybur  birth 
under  an  unfavorable  planet.;  if  Mr. 
Daniels,  or  another,  were  not  'amusing 
to  thousands,  the  managers  would  not 
engage  him." 

SONG  RECITAL  IN 
STEINERT  HALL 

Mrs.  Laura  Comstock  Littlefield 
Appears  in  Varied 
Program. 


As  tho  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  sardine,  story  in  this 
morn! ug's  Herald,  I  never  heard  of  "a 

truly"  but  I  have  of  "a  feebly."  A 
college  girl  who  should  bo  studying  her 
grammar  lesson  (if  they  teach  such  a 
thing  In  college),  was  reading  a  novel 
and  asks,  "What  Is  a  feebly?"  NO  one 
knows  and  asks  how  It  Is  used.  She 
tells  them  that  in  describing  the  hero 
tho  novelist  says:  "He  had  a  feebly 
growing  down  on  his  chin." 

This  reminds  me  of  a  similar  story 
Where  a  girl  dressed  to  go  out  appears 
In  the  midst  of  her  classmates  and  asks 
If  it  Is  ever  proper  to  say  "girls  is."  Of 
course,  they  say  "never"  and  «he  asks, 
'i: ti  ls,  are  my  hat  on  straight?* 
Boston,  March  27.  T— N— E— 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Mrs.  Laura  Comstock  Littlefield  gave 
n  song  recital  last  evening-  m  Steinert 
Hall.  Arthur  Shepherd  was  ihe  accom- 
punist.   The  program  was  as  follows: 

Brahms,  rtegertlled.  Meln  l.lcder;  Wolf, 
Auf  eih  alte6  Elld.  Verbnrgenhel't  Maus- 
ralien  Spi'UecTtleln ;  pfltzner,  Crete!  •  Do- 
bns-s.v.  (J>it  Textnv-  laiicoureiisp,  I!  I'leurc » 
clans  Mnn  Ooour;  Q.  ,  J?«.ure,  Leg  Roetu 
;l  Ispahan;  Engel.  Air  Tendi'e;  Wolf- 
l-.-ow!'  fit;-  **wl»  Kratiecllo.  Quanto.tl 
Milt:  Beam  Khi;  Awa'j  Kl.cph-r.l,  .V.,- 
turiic;  Lai*.  Day  Is  done;  Kegel  The 
nout.:  Bi-aAflcoinnc  .lust  in  the  Hush  Jje- 
foii!  the  T>aw-n;  Ifrnschel,  Morning  Hymn. 

Mrs.  Littlefield  sings  well  enough  to 
sing  still  better.  Her  tones  arc  too  often 
breathy  and  not  brought  forward.  Her 
attack  Is  not  always  decisive.  Either 
through  nervousness  or  from  Insufficient 
control  of  breath,  sho  occasionally 
marred  her  phrasing  last  evening  by 
emphasis  of.  unimportant  words  at  regu- 
larly recurring  intervals  of  time,  and 
thus  did  injury  to  the  melodic  lino  and 
to  the  rhythm.  This  was  especially 
noticeable  in  the  songs  of  Brahms. 

As  an  interpreter  she  was  more  for- 
tunate with  the  simpler  songs  in  the 
latter  half  of  the  concert  'than  with 
those  of  Debussy  and  Gabriel  Faure. 
She  sang,,  for  example,  the  songs  by 
Mrs.  Beach  and  Miss  Lang  with  appro- 
priate sentiment,  and  so  effectives 
that  tho  audience  redemanded  "Day  Is 
Gone."  She  also  gave  the  hearer  pleas- 
tiro  by  her  Interpretation  of  Wolf-Fer- 
rari's charming  songs,  which  are  as 
though  an  .  old  Italian  composer  had 
como  to  life  and  expressed  himself  in 
modern  form.  Hngel's  "Air  Tendra"  has 
u  fine  flavor,  true  distinction. 

Mrs.   Littlefield  was    less  successful 
when  she  was  required  to  suggest  or 
maintain  a  mood,  or  to  sing  with  emo- 
tional fervor.  The  first  phrase  of  "C'estj 
l'extaso  langoureuse"  is  beautifully  sen-j 
suous.    Wo  shall  not  soon  forget  what 
a  world  of  meaning  Miss  Mary  Garden* 
put  Into  it.    Mrs.  Littlefield  read  the 
phrase  as  though  it  wore  tho  announce- 
|  ment  of  a  committee  meeting.   The  stib- 
'  tlety  of  the  French  songs  escaped  her. 

Her  Interpretation  of  "Verborgenhcil" 
|  ivas  without  passion,  at  first  smouldei- 
1  Itiff,  "then  blazing  for  a  moment.  She 
should  cultivate  assiduously  differentia- 
vioil  in  sentiment;  she  should  not  bo- 
n/rafd  of  self-abandonment  In  song.  The 
"Arlettes    oubllees"    of    Debussy  and 
i  "Les  Roses  d'  Ispahan"  are  more  than 
amiable  music. 
The  audience  applauded  heartily. 

CONCERT  OF  SCOTTISH 

SONG  IN  THE  TEMPLE 

•'    The  concert  of  Scottish  songs  which  ' 
;was  given  In  Treroont  Temple  last  even-  I 
ing  by  Miss  Evelyn  Scotney  and  Ed-  i 
ward  Lankow,  both  of  the  Boston  Opera! 
'  Company,    practically   filled   the  large' 
j  audience  room  and  on  the  whole  was' 
'  well  received.   The  program  was  widely 
1  representative,   containing  such  favor- 
ites as  "Ye  Banks  anti  Braes,"  "Caller 
Merrill',"     "Scots    Wha    Hae,"  "The 
j  March  of  the  Cameron  Men,"  "Better 
;  Bide   a   Wee,"    "Annlo   Laurie."  "My 
I  Love  She's  but  a  Lassie  Yet,"  etc. 
!    To  a  critical  ear  the  concert  left  much 
to  be  desired.    It  is  a  darins  thing  to 
offer  a  program  of  Scottish  songs  by 
artists  who  have  acquired  a  knowledge! 
of  them  and  their  dialect  only  by  study.. 
It  is  almost  invariably  doomed  to  fail-' 
ure.    That  this  concert  was  not  wholly 
so  Is  due  to  the  vocal  culture  of  the 
artists,  an  uncritical  audience,  largely 
composed  of  people  not  of  Soottlsh  birth  | 
and  tho  introduction  of  operatic  arias  : 
in  which  both  artists  were,  of  course, 
very  much  at  home.    Their  pronuncia-  i 
tion  of  Scottish  dialect  was  noticeably 
faulty  in  several  of  the  songs— amus- 
ingly   so,    and    the  songs  themselves 
lacked  verve  and   lyrical  spontaneity. 
There  were  a  few  exceptions.  Evelyn 
Scotney  rendered  "Annie  Laurie"  and 
"I   Have   Heard   the   Mavis  Singing" 
with  splendid  effect,  and  the  duet,  "Oh 
Wert  Thou  in  the  Cauld  Blast"  was 
creditable.    Many  encores  were  given 
and  bouquets  of  flowers  were  presented 
lo  Miss  F.eotnev  iSSm^HSnamc^i,:,-,^^) 


Mr.  Witherspoon's  Friend. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
s  I  have  noted  tho  discussion  in  your 
column  of  the  origin  and  usage  of  the 
phrase  "Little  fishes  biled  In  lie"  and 
think  perhaps  the  following  Incident 
may  interest  you. 

In  the  early  days  of  the  Klondyke 
gold  rush  there  was  an  old  fellow 
known  as  "Roaring  Mac'*  located  on 
Forty  Mile  Creek.  Mac  was  a  typical 
rough,  Illiterate,  old  "sour-dough,"  and 
had  been  on  the  Forty  Mile  since  the 
early  Eighties,  a  time  when  there  were 
not  over  50  white  men  in  the  whole 
Yukon  district.  He  was  a  prodigious 
liar  and  had  his  name  from  his  habit 
of  roaring  whenever  his  wild  statements 
at  facts  were  questioned.  Any  old 
timer  will  remember  his  story  of  the  bull 
moose. 


Opening  the  Tin. 

The  winter  ot  '96-'97— the  famine  win- 
ter—there were  about  a  hundred  men  on 
the  Forty  Mile.  Along  toward  the  end 
everybody  was  going  along  on  beans- 
just  beans— absolutely  nothing  else,  and 
some  didn't  have  beans.  There  was  a 
lot  of  scurvy  and  starvation,  some  In- 
sanity and  a  few  suicides,  and  the  death 
rate  when  the  ice  went  outwas  about  40 
per  cent. 

One  of  the  Burks  boys  had  a  tin  of 
sardines  that  he  had  nursed  all  winter. 
Sometime  in  March  It  was  opened  with 
great  ceremony.  There  was  about  a 
fish  and  a  half  all  round  (for  ti*e  invit- 
ed guests).  I  remember  old  Roaring  Mac  ' 
gazing  lovingly  at  the  can  as  It  was  be- 
ing opened  and  that  he,  with  great  feel-  I 
ing,  spoke  of  the  contents  as  "little  fish-  | 

es  biled  in  ile."  I  don't  know  Mac's  an- 
tecedents—it was  bad  manners  to  la- 
quire  Into  the  history  of  old-timers  on 
the  Dyke— but  I  am  pretty  positive  that 
he  never  had  seen  the  Boston  Museum 
and  I  know  he  had  never  read  Artemus 
Ward,  because  he  couldn't. 

Don't  you  believe  that  sardines  sug- 
gest themselves  to  almost  anybody  as 
being  just  that— "little  fishes  blled  In  He" 
—and  that  the  description  was  probably 
generally  used,  and  was  without  any 
definite  origin? 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester,  March  26. 


Circus  Slang. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  wrote  to  The  Herald 
In  an  entertaining  manner  about  "bally- 
hoo" and  "ballyhooing."  In  this  letter 
he  showed  an  enviable  acquaintance  with 
circus  slang. 

Slang  dictionaries,  from  the  few  pages 
of  Dekker  to  the  seven  volumes  ot 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  have  not 
welcomed  the  strange  expressions  of  the 
tent  and  ring. 

We  are  familiar  with  "main  guy," 
"spieler,"  "butcher"— (a  men  who  sells 
peanuts,  pink  lemonade,  palm  leaf  fans 
and  concert  tickets)— "windjammers," 
"la^orback,"  "lump,"  "kinker"  (an  acro- 
bat), "cush,"  "keester."  also  "Johnny 
Newcomer,"  although  these  words  were 
not  known  to  Leland,  Farmer,  or  Hen- 
ley. But  if  a  trunk  is  a  "keester,'*  why 
should  a  valise  bo  a  "turkey?"  A  Rlsley 
'  Is  a  man  who  lies  on  his  back  ana 
juggles  children  with  his  feet. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  spoke  of  the  "bally- 
hoo" or  "spieler,"  or  "barker,"  filling 
the  "top"  If  his  "shillabers  worked  well.- 
"Top"  we  know  stands  for  tent  and 
there  are  the  big  top,  the  animal  top, 
the  kid  top  (the  tent  In  which  the 
Circassian  Girl,  the  Bearded  Lady,  the 
Living  Skeleton  and  other  freaks  are 
shown),  the  candy  top  and  others. 

But  what  are  "Shillabers?" 

And  will  Mr.  Witherspoon  kindly  put 
into  conventional  English  the  following 
sentence  which  the  Herald  published  on 
March  22.  "It  would  be  interesting  to 
know  whether  Mr.  Marshall  ever 
'scoffed'  with  the  Tough  necks'  on  a 
'Mulligan'  and  'jawy'  and  whether  he 
over  'glemmed'  a  'gumb.'  "  The  Detroit 
Free  Press  some  years  ago  published 
an  article  about  clrous  slang,  but  the 
terms  just  cited  were  not  explained  or 
even  included  In  the  list. 

Risley  who  threw  his  boy  Into  the  air 
and  caught  him  on  his  feet  after  the 
boy  had  turned  a  somersault  was  here 
at  the  Old  Tremont  Theatre,  lit  184D. 
Risley  was  described  as  "Magnus  Apollo 
In  comeliness,  a  Hercules  In  strength 
and  the  son  a  Cupid  In  beauty."  An-! 
now  his  name  lives  after  him  in  slang. 


(ME.  DESTINN 
IN  "THE  GIRL" 


By   PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON"  OPERA  HOUSE— Puccini's 
"Girl  of  tho  Golden  West."  Mr.  Mor- 
anzoni  conducted. 

Minnie  Miss  Destlnn  J 

Dick  Johnson  Mr.  Zenatello, 

Jack  Ranee  Mr.  Amato  i 

Nick  Mr.  Cilia! 

Ash  by  Mr.  Lankow 

Sonora  Mr.  Blnnchan 

Larkens  Mr.  Kapllck 

Billy  Mr.  Bourgeois 

Wowkle  Mlss  Leveronl 

Jukq  Wallace  Mr.  Olshansky 

Jose  Castro  Mr.  Olshansky 

Miss  Destlnn  took  the  part  of  Minnie 
and  Mr.  Amato  that  of  Ranee  when 
this  opera  was  produced  for  the  first 
time  on  any  stage  in  New  York.  They 
were  seen  last  night  In  these  parts  for 
the  first  time  In  Boston.  There  were 
a  few  changes  in  the  cast  to  which  we 
are  accustomed.  Mr.  Olshansky  took  the 
place  of  Mr.  Mardones  as  Wallace,  Mr. 
Bourgeois  replaced  Mr.  Tavecchla  as 
Billy,  and  Mr.  Kaplick  was  substituted 
for  Mr.  Fornarl. 

The  pfrformance  was  an  uncommonly 
interesting  one.  Mr.  Zenatello  ended 
brilliantly  a  series  of  impersonations  In 
which  h©  has  displayed  his  pronounced 
ability  as  a  heroic  and  lyric  singer  and 
a  histrionic  skill  rarely  associated  with 
tenors  of*his  country.  His  voice  was 
never  more  beautiful  and  virile,  and  he 
gave  a  striking  characterization  of  the 
road  agent. 

Miss  Oeslinn  sang  the  music  of  Min- 
nie as  it  had  not  been  sung  here.  Her 
glorious  voice  and  her  supreme  vocal  art 
gave  eloquence  to  Puccini's  music.  Her 
Impersonation  was  engrossing.  This 
Minnie  was  not  too  conscious  '  of  her 
face  and  not  a  vain  coquette.  Primitive, 
a  woman  of  instincts  rather  than  ac- 
quirements, she  knew  the  roughness  of 
the  life  and  was  without  thought  of  her 
own  superiority.  She  knew  her  Bible 
and  had  old-fashioned  ideas  concerning 
love  and  duty.  And  in  her  heart  she 
was  romantic.  The  Sheriff,  picturesque 
figure  that  he  was,  would  not  have  ap- 
pealed to  her  even  If  he  had  not  been 
married.  Johnson  was  her  man,  and 
the  moment  he  was  in  danger  she' for- 
got the  other  woman.  A- simple  but  an 
intense  soul. 

And  in  the  portrayal  of  this  woman 
Miss  Destlnn  was  not  conventionally 
melodramatic  in  song  and  gesture.  Her 
repose  was  more  effective  than  the  rest- 
lessness of  others.  How  every  gesture 
told!  How  expressive  her  face  in  every 
scene!  The  apparent  simplicity  of  her 
art  might  well  be  studied  by  singers 
who  Insist  on  proving  to  an  audience 
that  they  are  acting. 

II  has  been  said  that  only  an  Amer- 
ican woman  is  fitted  by  nature  to  take 
the  part  of  Minnie.  Mme.  Nordica  and 
Miss  Farrar  would  agree  to  this  and 
argue  the  point  fluently  and  even  warm- 
ly. But  Johnson  and  Minnie  and  the 
Sheriff  and  the  miners  and  the  Indian 
couple  and  the  others  on  the  stage  are 
only  Italians  masquerading  aS  men  and 
women  of  other  nations  and  singing 
Italian  music.  Let  U3  not  take  opera 
too  seriously.  Miss  Destlnn  is  by  birth 
a  Czech.  It  would  not  matter  whether  | 
she  were  a  Russian,  a  Spaniard,  or  born  ! 
in  Brattleboro  or  Terre  Haute.  On  the 
stage  she  is  Minnie. 

It  has  been  said  that  no  actor  ever 
failed  as  Hamlet  except  Mr.  E.  S.  Wll- 
lard.  It  might  also  be  said  that  the 
part  of  the  Sheriff  is  "actor  tight";  that 
1jhe  costume  and  the  mask  carry  the 
part.  The  Sheriff  of  the  local  company 
last  season  was  singularly  impressive. 
Mr.  Polese  gives  an  admirable  imper- 
sonation of  the  part.  Each  in  turn  dis- 
played Individuality.  Mr.  Amato's  sher- 
iff is  strongly  characterized.  This  Ranee 
had  led  a  I  ird  life.  Whiskey  and  cards 
were  wrltt*  n  on  his  face.  HuT  passion 
was  gambling;  the  office  of  sheriff  was 
incidental,  only  a  diversion.  Ranee  as 
played  by  others  excited  a  certain  sym- 
pathy. Minnie  did  not  play  a  square 
game.  Seeing  Mr.  Amato,  we  know 
Why  Minnie  save  him  the  cold  shoulder. 

Mr.  Amato's  sheriff  is  neither  sinister 
nor  spectral,  but  very  humani  a  fa- 
miliar bar-room  figure  raised  to  the  nth 
power.  The  sullen  jealousy,  thetigerish 
hatred,  the  brutal  longing  for  Minnie— 
these  were  made  clear  by  yolce  and  ac- 
tion. And  when  the  game  of  games  was 
proposed,  with  a  man  and  a  woman  as 
the  stakes,  then  the  gambler  rose  supe- 
rior to  the  sheriff.  And  with  what  per- 
fect art  Mr.  AmatouseJ.  his  noble  voice! 

SYMPHONY  BY 
RACHMANINOFF 

By   PHILIP  HALE. 

The  20th  public  rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
Iwas  as  follows:  Rachmaninoff,  Sym- 
fphony  In  E  minor,  No.  2;  Bruch,  con- 
|certo  In  G  minor.  No.  I,  for  violin  and 
orchestra;  Mendelssohn,  overture  to  "A 
I  Midsummer  Night's  Dream." 


It  had  -beeni  nounced  that  Mr.  Noack 
wou'4  play  a  violin  concerto  by  Mozart; 
y'K^  fell  and  Injured  his  wrist  so  that 
\-Oc;ppoarance  as  a  soloist  was  neces- 
sarily deferred.  Miss  Collier  took  his 
place  at  short  notice.  She  expected  to 
play  later  In  the  season.  There  were 
agreeable  features  in  her  performance 
of  the  first  and  second  movements  of 
Ifiruch's  concerto;  but  however  estima- 
ble her  talent  may  be,  she  has  not  yet 
fully  attained  to  tho  artistic  stature 
['which  should  entitle  her  to  play  at 
these  concerts.  Tcsterday  she  was  ap- 
plauded liberally. 

Mr  Fiedler  was  warmly  greeted  on 
his  return  from  the  last  trip  of  the  or- 
chestra to  New  York  and  other  cities, 
and  his  reading  of  the  symphony  evi- 
dently gave  great  pleasure  to  the  audi- 
ence yet  this  symphony  has  been 
plavfd  hero  with  more  marked  technical 
brilliance  and  with  greater  regard  to 
nuances  of  expression.  Yesterday  the 
performance  was  steadily  vigorous;  one 
might  even  use  the  word  muscular.  Yet 
in  Us  way  this  reading  was  effective  by 
dint  of  sonorousness.  ,.,„„♦ 
The  symphony  was  played  twice  last 
season  It-  was  immediately  enjoyed 
bv  many:  some  praised  it  extravagant- 
ly and  one  or  two,  I  believe,  described 
it 'as  "epoch-making."  The  music  does 
not  wear  well;  its  diffuseness  is  more 
and  more  apparent,  and  In  a  symphony 
that  lasts  nearly  an  hour,  there  is 
really  little  musical  thought  that  is 
taken  away  by  the  hearer.  The  broad 
and  sweeping  themes  are  often  Tschai- 
kowskian  In  profile  and  in  harmonic 
and  orchestral  dress,  and  there  are  in- 
stances of  Tschaikowskian  detail.  It 
is  natural  that  Rachmaninoff  should 
be  influenced  in  a  measure  by  his  pre- 
decessor, but  it  is  also  natural  to  ex- 
pect from  the  composer  of  "The  Island 
of  the  Dead"  a  stronger  revelation  of 
Individuality. 

It  is  easy  to  see  why  this  work  stirs 
an  audience,  especially  when  it  is  per- 
formed in  a  flamboyant  manner:  there 
are  obvious  melodies,  and  I  am  not  de- 
nying the  effectiveness  of  some  oi 
them;  there  is  pomp  and  there  is  glitter; 
there  are  climaxes— too  many  of  them; 
there  is  decorative  music  galore. 

Would ,  that  Mendelssohn  had  written 
always  in  the  spirit  of  the  overture 
played  yesterday  and  in  that  of  "Fin- 
gal's  Cave"!  Would  that  he  had  not 
fallen  into  the  evil  ways  of  formalism 
and  sentimentallsm  and  wallowed  there! 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven's  over- 
ture "Leonora,"  No.  3;  symphony  in  A 
major,  No.  7;  symphony  In  C  minor,! 
No.  5. 


.«nr  won  "rum,"  meaning  "good,  fine, 
excellent,  great,"  and  the  second  ele- 
ment being  the  cant  word  "booze"  or 
"bouse,"  meaning  drink,  liquor.  Hence 
"rum-booee"  means  "good  liquor,  wina" 
As  early  as  1667  Harman  wrote  "Rome 
bouse,  wyne,"  and  again  "This  bouse 
Is  as  benehyp  as  rome  bouse."  In  his 
"Lanthorne  and  Candle-light,"  in  1608, 
Dekker  gave  this  definition:  "Rome- 
bowse,  wine."  In  Mlddleton's  "Roaring 
Girl,"'  1611,  appeared   this  song: 

"A  gage  of  b<m  rom-bouse  , 
In  a  bousing  ken  of  Rom-vlle 
Is  benar  than  a  caster. 
Peck,  penman,  lap,  or  popler. 
Which  we  mill  In  deusa  a  vile. 

So  my  bouay  nab  might  skew  rom-bouae 
well." 

In  Brome's  "Jovlall  Crew,"  acted  in 
1641  and  published  In  1652,  are  the  lines: 

"This  Bowse  Is  better  then  Rum-bowse, 

It  sets  the  Qan  a  giggling." 

In  his  "Vade  Mecum  for  Malt- 
Worms,"  published  about  1715,  Ned 
Ward  wrote: 

"If  you'd  encourage  such  familiar  Scabs, 
As  sell  rum  Bouze  to  those  that  wear  queer 
Nabs." 


From  Rumbullion. 

It  should  perhaps  be  added  that  the 
word  "rum,"  meaning  the  liquor,  Is  a 
distinct  word,  having  nothing  to  do 
either  with  "rambooze"  or  with  "rum- 
booze."  The  liquor  rum  is  first  met 
with  under  that  name  In  1654,  though  it 
was  mentioned  as  "kill-devil"  and  "rum- 
bullion" about  1651,  and  as  "rombustion" 
in  1652.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured 
that  the  liquor  rum  Is  perhaps  a 
clipped  form  of  "rumbullion"  or  "rum- 
bustion."  It  ought  certainly  to  be 
pointed  out  that  Mrs.  Alice  *Morse 
Earle  was  entirely  mistaken  In  stat- 
ing that  rum  "went  by  the  latter 
name  (1.  e.  'kill-devil')  and  rumbooze 
everywhere"  ("Customs  and  Fashions  in 
Old  New  England,"  1893,  pp.  174-5).  The 
statement  is  correct  so  far  as  "kill- 
devil"  is  concerned,  but  It  can  unhesi- 
tatingly be  asserted  that  rum  nowhere 
in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  went  by 
the  name  of  "rumbooze."  A.  M. 

March  26,  1912. 


Some  years  ago  Mr.  C.  W.  Ernst  of 
this  city  was  Interested  as  a  reader  for 
the  New  English  Dictionary  In  the 
derivation  and  early  uses  of.  the  word 
"rum."  He  then  wrote  to  us  an  Inter- 
esting note.  "A.  M."  says  that  Mr. 
Ernst  many  years  ago  called  attention 
in  London  "Notes  and  Queries"  to  the 
first  known  extract,  dated  1654.  It  would 
seem  that  "rum-barge,"  "rumbouge"  or 
"rumbooze"  is  a  term  now  applied  in 
certain  English  provinces  to  warm  drink 
of  any  kind. 


The  Herald  is  asked  by  G.  A.  R.: 
"What  does  the  word  'spade'  signify 
when  used  in  connection  with  a  King 
George  gold  coin  such  as  The  Herald 
stated  Mr.  John  Mason  spent  as  the 
first  money  at  the  Georgian?  What  is 
such  a  coin  worth  date  of  1792?" 

The  spade  guinea,  coined  1787-I80O, 
was  so  called  from  the  form  of  the 
escutcheon  on  the  reverse.  The  guinea 
was  first  struck  In  1663.  It  has  not  been 
coined  since  1813.  Its  nominal  value  at 
first  wasv20  shillings,  but  from  1717  un- 
til its  disappearance  It  circulated  as 
legal  tender  at  the  rate  of  21  shillings. 
The  Royal  Mint  In  1663  was  authorized 
to  coin  gold  pieces  of  the  value  of  2ft 
shillings  "in  the  name  and  for  the  use} 
of  the  Company  of  Royal  Adventurers, 
of  England  trading  with  Africa."  These 
pieces  were  popularly  known  as  guineas 
almost  as  soon  as  they  were  Issued,  "as 
being  intended  for  use  In  the  Guinea 
trade  and  made  of  gold  from  Guinea." 
It  is  often  said  that  the  importation  of 
pepper  from  Guinea  was  the  cause  of 
the  special  coinage. 

We  do  not  know  the  worth  of  the 
coin  you  name  in  the  coin-dealer's' 
market. 


"Rambooze"  and  "Rum-Booze." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  you  say, 
quoting  from  "Oxford  Night-Caps,"  that 
the  term  "rum-booze"  was  given  to  a 
certain  quaff  "by  Oxford  students  in 
the  first  half  of  the  19th  century;  but 
to  townstj«n  the  drink  was  known  as 
eggposset, "egig-flip";  and  you  wind 
up  with  the  question,  "But  why  'rum' 
in  the  name?"'  When  the  Oxford  stu- 
dents introduced  the  term  "rum-booze" 
for  that  particular  drink,  they  undoubt- 
edly made  a  mistake  and  confused  two 
altogether  different  terms.  In  Blount's 
"Glossographia,"  first  published  in  1656, 
there  appears  the  following:  "Rambooz, 
a  compound  drink,  at  Cambridge,  and 
Is  commonly  made  of  eggs,  ale,  wine  and 
sugar;  but  in  summer,  of  milk,  wine, 
sugar  and  rose  water."  This  "learned 
academical  word,"  as  Nares  called  It 
In  1822,  has  apparently  no  connection 
with  "rum-booze,"  and  is  not  often  met 
with  except  in  dictionaries.  Hence 
"rambooze"  was  originally  a  Cambridge 
drink,  and  when  the  Oxford  students 
Introduced  the  term  they  got  It  slightly 
twisted— and  not  unnaturally,  for.  as 
already  said,  "rambooze"  is  a  rather 
unusual  word,  while  "rum-booze"  is  a 
common  one  In  English  literature. 


Compound  Word  and  Drink, 
tfow  the  term  "rum-booze"  is  a  com- 
j  pound  one,  the  first  element  being  the 


[SEASON  CLOSES 
j  AT  OPERA  HOUS 

By  PHILIP  HALL. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Matinee: 
Extracts  from  the  music  written  by  De- 
bussy for  Gabriele  d'Annunzio's  mys- 
tery, "Le  Martyre  de  Saint  Sebastien." 
Mmes.  Scotney,  Fisher,  Swartz,  d'Ollge, 
Martini,  Levenonl,  De  Courcy,  chorus 
and  orchestra.  Mr.  Caplet  conducted. 
Followed  by  "Haensel  und  Gretel,"  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Goodrich. 

Hnensel  ..Miss  Swartz 

JGretel  Miss  Fisher 

•toio  H«xe  Mme.  Claessens 

■.Gertrude  Mme.  Claessens 

Sanrtmaennchen   .Mme.  DsCourcy 

Taumaennehen  ..Miss  D'Ollge 

Peter  Mr.  Grtritz 

The  music  by  Debussy  was  performed 
or  the  first  time  in  Boston.  The  pro- 
ram  announced  it  as  "Debussy's 
Vera."  This  announcement  was  singu- 
arly  misleading. 

j  Claude  Debussy  wrote  music  for  a 
f'mystery"  in  five  acts  by  d'Annunzio, 
as  Meyerbeer  wrote  music  for  the  drama 
"Struensee";  as  Bizet  wrote  music  for 
("L'ArlesIenne."  The  drama  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Chatelet,  Paris,  May  20, 
1911,  and  Mr.  Caplet  then  conducted  the 
performance  of  the  Incidental  music. 
This  music  was  performed  in  concert 
form  by  the  MacDowell  chorus  at  Car- 
negie Hall,  New  York,  Feb.  12,  1912,  and 
Kurt  Schindler  conducted. 

There  was  an  attempt  at  stage  effects 
yesterday  afternoon  and  the  audience 
was  greatly  perplexed  thereby.  There 
was  not  one  word  of  explanation  in 
the  program  book,  and  not  even  a  list 
of  the  scenes.  There  was  the  vague 
suggestion  of  an  altar  on  the  stage. 
Then  there  was  the  sight  of  two  con- 
traltos, scantily  dressed,  each  fastened 
ko  a  cross.  There  were  apparitions  of 
angels  provided  with  halos.  Later  a 
/woman  was  seen  crawling  about  a  dim- 
ly lighted  stage  and  finally  endeavor- 
ing to  give  an  impersonation  of  a  life 
size  letter  "Y."  Female  choristers,  think- 
ing to  encourage  her  in  tills  painful  at- 
titude by  singing,  must  have  enlarged 
the  martyrdom.  I  was  Informed  by  a 
trustworthy  person  that  this  martyr 
was  Mme.  Cevruti  "miming  Saint  Se- 
bastian." The  -scene  unfortunately  was 
g-otesque  and  to  the  great  majority  ] 
n  comprehensible.  The  saint  pierced  I 
with  arrows  has  inspired  many  paint- 
ers. This  saint  flopping  about  the  stage 
a;i  if  in  search  of  a  dropped  coin  ex- 


cited  laughter  or  amazement. 

The  Idea  of  performing  portions  of 
Debussy's  muslo  in  this  manner  was  not 
a  happy  one.  It  would  have  been  wiser 
to  perform  It  fi'unkly  and  simply  as 
concert  music,  If  It  were  thought  neces- 
sary to  produce  it  at  all.  Nor  would  It 
be  fair  to  the  composer  to  speak  at 
length  or  this  music  separated  from  the 
Play  for  which  it  was  written.  Late 
comers  destroyed  the  effect  of  the  pre- 
lude. The  song  of  the  twins  had  a 
simple  charm,  and  It  was  Well  sung- 
The  greater  part  of  the  music  that  fol- 
lowed seemed  aimless  and  Ineffective. 
The  character  of  the  pfrformance  no 
doubt  had  much  to  do  with  this  lm-. 
presslon.  The  hearer  was  often  per- 
suaded that  the  music  had  not  been  suf- 
ficiently rehearsed.  The  final  chorus, 
the  "Chorus  Martyrum,"  was  lame  and 
impotent  In  spite  of  the  angel  in  the 
centre  far  back  with  enormous  wings. 
Next  season  let  us  hear  this  music  aa 
concert  music  and  thoroughly  prepared. 

"Haense)  und  Gretel"  was  greatly  en- 
joyed. The  cast  was  aa  before.  Miss 
Fisher  and  Miss  Swartz  were  delightful 
as  boy  and  girl;  Mr.  Goritz  was  again 
amusing  as  Peter,  and  Mme.  Claessens 
was  a  fearsome  witch. 

The  opera  for  the  evening  and  the 
end  of  the  season  was  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande,"  conducted  by  Mr.  Caplet. 

Melisande  ,  Miss  Garden 

Genevieve  Mme.  Gay 

Le  Petit  Ynlold  Mlsa  Fisher 

Pelleas  Mr.  Rlddess 

Golaud  i  Mr.  Dufranne 

Arkel  Mr.  Lankow 

Un  Medicin  ,  Mr.  Barreau 

It  was  eminently  meet  and  proper  that 
[one  of  the  three  great  operas  of  the 
last  sixty  years— "Pelleas  et  Melisande," 
"Otello"  and  In  spite  of  certain  dreary 
pages,  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  should  be 
performed  on  the  last  night  of  the  sea- 
son. 

It  was  also  meet  and  proper  that  Miss 
Garden,  who  created  the  part  of  De- 
bussy's heroine  and  will  always  be  as- 
sociated with  the  opera  as  the  ideal  im- 
personator of  the  mysterious  woman, 
mysterious  in  her.  youth,  her  love,  her 
death,  should  again  reveal  her  art. 

It  is  said  that  M.  Maeterlinck,  as  a 
gallant  husband,  prefers  the  Melisande 
of  his  wife.  It  Is  also  said  that  M. 
Maeterlinck  cares  not  for  music. 

Again  we  saw  the  Melisande  whom 
Golaud  met  in  the  forest,  for  whom 
Pelleas  tarried  and  met  death,  whom 
Arkel,  the  aged  and  the  wise,  alone  un- 
derstood. This  Melisande  is  not  a 
creature  uneasily  conscious  of  self,  a 
Melisande  of  stained-glass  attitudes. 
She  Is  a  dream  woman,  unhappy  and 
unwillingly  the  cause  of  the  unhapplness 
of  others.  Her  innocence  was  a  stum- 
jbllng  block  to  Golaud;  It  slew  Pelleas; 
but  Arkel  knew  her  tranquil,  timid, 
silent  soul. 

And  the  voice  of  Miss  Garden  in  this 
dream  within  a  dream  is  that  of  Mel- 
isande, which  was  to  Pelleas  in  his 
ecstasy  as  though  It  had  passed  over 
the  sea  in  the  springtime. 

But  it  is  late  in  the  day  to  weave 
phrases  about  Debussy's  opera  or  Miss 
Garden.  There  are  those  that  have  ears 
and  they  do  not  hear. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  and  hear  Mr. 
Dufranne  again  as  Golaud;  to  note  his 
perfect  diction;  to  admire  his  charac- 
terization. 

The  performance  was  of  a  nature  to 
close  fitly  the  season.  One  thing  should 
be  said,  however;  the  semi-darkness  of 
the  stage  was  too  often  injurious  to  the 
actors.  I  refer  to  the  intended  ob- 
scurity in  which  they  moved.  No 
doubt,  charming  atmospheric  effects 
were  thus  obtained,  but  the  faces  of 
Melisande  and  Pelleas  and  Golaud  were 
not  seen  and  their  emotions  were  rec- 
ognized only  by  the  ear.  Last  Wed- 
nesday the  stage  was  so  darkened  that 
the  facial  play  of  Carmen  In  the  card 
scene  was  not  to  be  seen.  After  all,  the 
actor  Is  of  more  importance  than  a 
scenic  effect.  When  Pelleas  exclaimed, 
"The  night  falls  quickly,"  it  had  al- 
ready been  dark  for  several  minutes. 

It  is  true  that  there  had  been  talk  of 
a  mist,  but  it  was  creeping  over  the 
sea,  It  had  not  shrouded  the  platform  of 
the  castle. 


The  third  season  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  Company  ended  last  night.  The 
(first  performance  was  on  Nov.  27,  1911, 
when  "Samson  et  Dalila"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  in  Boston. 

The  repertoire  as  announced  at  the 
j  beginning  of  the  season  included  17  Hai- 
tian operas,  10  French  operas,  2  German 
operas  and  1  opera  in  English,  "The 
Sacrifice." 

|  Of  the  17  Italian  operas,  14  were  per- 
formed. "II  segreto  dl  Susanna"  was 
[not  produced,  to  the  regret  of  many  who 
[wish  to  be  acquainted  with  Wolf-Fer- 
j  rari's  operatic  works.  "Mefistofele" 
jand  Puccini's  "Manon  Lescaut"  were 
not  performed. 

Nine  of  the  French  operas  named  were 
performed.  "Samson  et  Dalila"  and 
|  "Werther"  were  produced  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston.  "Pelleas  et  Melisande" 
and  "Thais"  were  performed  for  the 
first  time  at  this  opera  house.  "Mignon," 
which  was  not  announced,  was  also 
performed  for  the  first  time  at  this 
opera  house.  "La  Foret  Bleue,"  of 
which  much  was  said  In  advance,  was 
not  produced,  nor  has  it  yet  seen  the 
footlights  in  any  city.  There  is  a  story 
that  the  last  act  was  unsatisfactory  and 
Would  be  rewritten 
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"Tristan  unj  Isolde"  was  performed 
for  the  first  time  at  this  opera  house, 
and  •llaenscl  und  Gretel''  for  t lie  first 
time  by  th*  local  company  with  'Mr. 
Qorltz  and  Mr.  Hinshaw  as  guests  in 
the  part  of  Peter. 

No  opera  in  English  was  performed. 

Italian  Those  Italian  operas 

n  were  performed:, 

UperaS  "AMa."    six  times; 

Performed  "II  Harblero  dl  Sl-| 
VlgUa."  1;  "La  Boheme,"  4;  "Cavalleria 
Rusticuna,"  2;  "Germania."  S;  "Girl  of 
the  Golden  West."  4:  •  Lucia  dl  Urn- 
niermoor."  v.:  "Madama  Butterfly,"  3:J 
••Otello."  2;  -PasHacd."  4;  "Rigoletto," 
4;  "Tosca."  5;  "La  Traviata."  2;  "II 
Trovntorc."  1. 

Oi    14   operas   with   44  performances, 
"Aid*"  led  witli  six  performances.  Five 
operas  by  Verdi  were  performed  In  all  16 
times.  Four  operas  of  Puccini  were  per 
formed  in  all  16  times. 


French 

Operas 


The  French  operas 
we  re    as  follows 
"Carmen,"  7;  "L'En- 

Performed  (ant  Proaigue." 

"Faust,"  7:  "La  Habanera."  2:  "Manon 
J;  "Mlgnon,"  2:  "Pelleas  et  Melisande, 
a:   •  Samson  et   Dalila."  6;  "Thais," 
"Werther,"  2—19  operas  in  all,  with  40 
performances. 

Ma>senet  was  represented  by  three  op- 
•ras  with  nine  performances  in  all. 

The  ballet  "Coppelia"  was  performed 
thrice  as  a  whole,  and  the  rirst  act  was 
liven  separately  three  times. 

Mention  should  also  be  made  of  "Le 
Martyre  de  St.  Sebastien."  music  to 
d'Annunzio's  mystery  play,  which  was 
Performed  on  March  CO. 


Made  Tw0  German  operas 

^  were  performed, 

"Haensel  und  Gre- 
Germany  tel"  four  times,  and 
"Tristan  und  Isolde"  four  times;  eight 
In  all.  "Haensel  und  Gretel"  was  per- 
formed for  the  first  time  by  the  local 
company,  with  the  assistance  of  Mr. 
Goritz  and  Mr.  Hinshaw  as  Peter.  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde"  was  added  to  the  reper- 
tory of  this  company. 

Additions 
to  the 


"Germania"  pleased 
many.  The  story  Is 
an  interesting  one. 
Repertoire  There  is  action,  and 
the  chief  theme,  patriotism  that  rises 
above  love  and  death,  appealed  to  the 
audience.  As  a  spectacle,  the  opera  en- 
tertained. It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
production  was  sumptuous.  The  music 
at  its  best  is  respectable,  sincere.  There 
are  a  few  engrossing  pages,  but  when 
the  music  should  be  the  strongest,  it  is 
the  weakest. 

"Werther"  shows  the  better  side  of 
Massenefs  musical  character,  but  the 
gloomy  story  and  the  lack  of  action  are 
not  favorable  to  the  success  of  the 
opera  in  this  country.  Nevertheless,  the 
production  was  well  worth  making,  and 
If  the  opera  were  heard  frequently,  its 
musical  beauty  might  in  the  end  out- 
weigh the  psychological  monotony  of 
the  libretto. 

The  production  of  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
■ande"  and  "Tristan  und  Isolde"  and 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  produced 
would  alone  make  this  season  a  mem- 
orable one  in  the  history  of  opera  in 
this  city. 

Th<?  addition  to  the  repertoire  of 
Humperdincks  opera  was  welcome. 
"Mignon"  is  hopelessly  old-fashioned, 
Intolerable  to  many  even  when  a  Mme. 
Tetrazzini  takes  the  part  of  Filina. 


Singers 
New  to 


These  singers  were  heard  in  Boston 
for  the  first  time: 

Elizabeth  Amsden  (first 
time  In  opera),  Edith 
Barnes  (first  time  in 
Boston  opera),  Zina  Brosia,  Gas- 
ton Barreau.  Florence  De  Courcv,  Ester 
Ferrabini  (first  time  in  opera),  William 
Hmshaw_  Edward  Lankow,  Georgette 
Leblanc-Maeterlinck,  Lucille  Marcel 
Margarete  Matzenauer,  Vanni  Marcoux' 
Marie  Martini,  Madeleine  d'Olige,  Ber- 
nard Olshansky  Fernand  de  Potter  Al ' 
fredo  Ramella.  Jean  Riddez  Evelyn 
Scolney,  A.  SilH.  Yvonne  de'  Trevllle 
(first  time  in  grand  opera),  Jacques 
Urlus,  Herman  Weil. 

Other  singers  new  to  Boston  toohjj 
minor  parts.  ! 


How 

Roles  Were 
Distributed 


The  record  of  the! 
chief  singers  was  as 
follows: 
Amato,  Pasquale, 


•?  ""est:  kurwenal.  Feb.  12 ;  Worms, 
March  9;  Jack  Ranee,  March  2S. 

Amsden,  Elizabeth:  Aida,  Jan  '0- 
Sautuzza,  Jan.  27;  Minnie,  Feb.  3-  Mar-I 
guerite,  Feb.  10;  Leonora,  March  13;  La 
Regma  (Germania),  March  9.  15,  '0 

Blanc:>art.  Ramon:  Sharpless'  Jan  6- 
Valentin,  Jan.  S;  Amonasro,  Jan  '20- 
Germoni,  Feb.  17;  Crisogono,  March  9  16' I 
20;  Conte  di  Luna,  March  13;  Sonora.j 
Jan.  17,  Feb.  3,  March  5,  29.  1 
F_,Brozla,  Zina  as  guest;  Thais,  Dec.  6. 16; 
Marguerite.  Dec.  13,  Jan.  8,  26;  Mlmi, 
Jan  3;  Manon,  feb.  2,  5. 

...C\1*ve'  Emma'  as  guest:  Carmen,  Feb. 
U;  March  2,  13. 


!  guest:  Miml, 

{  Crobyle,  Pe- 
ermania),  etc. 


'•  Caruso.  Enrico,  as  gruest:  Johnson, 
M  .i. 

Clement.  Edmond:  Don  Jose,  Dec.  2,  11 
Feb.  24.  March  2,  13;  Nlclas,  Dec.  6.  10, 
March  16:  Faust.  Dec.  13,  Fob.  26;  Wil- 
helm  Melster,  Dec.  28,  Feb.  9-  Des 
Gricux.  Feb.  2,  6;  Werther,  March  1.  I; 
Kodolto.  March  18. 

Constantino,  Florenclo:  Mario,  Nov.  29, 
Dec.  18;  Rodolfo.  Dec  .  8,  Jan.  3,  Feb.  10: 
Edgar.  Dec.  20,  30.  Jan.  12;  Duke  of  Man- 
tua, Jan.  13.  10.  24:  Radames,  Jan.  20; 
Almavlva,  Jan.  29. 

Dalmores.  Charles,  as  guest:  Don 
Jose.  March  -7. 

Dereyne,  Fely,  as  guest:  Mignon,  Dec. 
13,  Feb.  9;  Musetta.  Jan.  3,  March  IS; 
Nedda,  March  6;  Marguerite,  March  9. 

Destinn,  Emmy,  as  guest:  Alda,  Dec. 
1:  Madama  Butterfly,  Dec.  4;  Tosca,  Jan. 
6;  Minnie.  March  29. 

Eames,  Emma,  as  guest:  Tosca,  Dec. 
IS:  Desdemona,  Dec.  22. 

Ferrablni,     Ester,  a: 
Dec.  8. 

Fisher.  Bernice:  Mlciii 
tit  Tniold,  Gretel.  Jan.-  . 

Gadski,  Johanna,'  as  guest;  Isolde, 
Feb.  12.         ,„R,    nv  „ 

Garden,  Mary,  as  guest :  Marguerite, 
Feb.  26;  Thais,  March  8,  16:  Carmen, 
March  27:  Melisande,  March  30. 

Gaudenzi,  Giuseppe:  Turiddu.  Dec.  30; 
Pinkerton.  Jan.  6;  Canio,  Jan.  27;  Mario, 
Feb.  3;  Alfredo,  Feb.  17. 

Gay.  Maria:  Dalila.  Nov.  27.  Dec.  9, 
15,  Feb.  21;  Amneris,  Dec.  1,  29,  Feb.  7, 
.2.1,  March  2;  Carmen,  Dec.  2,  11,  27;  Sun- 

tuzza.  Dec.  30:  Genevieve,  Jan.  10  (five 
performances  in  all);  Maddalena,  Jan. 
15,  24;  Suzuki.  Jan.  31;  Charlotte,  March 
1.  4;  Lia,  March  6,  11;  Azucena  March 
13;  Pilar,  March  22,  25. 

Gerville-Rcache.  Jeanne,,  as  guest: 
Brangaene,  Feb.  17,  21;  Dalila,  Feb.  28, 
March  23. 

Gilly,  Dingh,  as  guest:  Grand  Pretre 
(Samson),  Nov.  27;  Scarpia,  Jan.  6. 

Goritz  Otto,  as  guest;  Peter,  Jan.  27, 
March  11,  30;  Kurwenal.  Feb.  17,  21. 

Hinshaw,  William,  as  guest;  Peter, 
Feb.  22. 

Homer,  Louise,  as  guest:  Brangaene, 
Feb.  12. 

Jadlowker.  Herman,  as  guest;  Pinker- 
ton,  Dec.  4;  Faust,  March  9. 

Lankow,  Edward:  Vielliard  Hebreu, 
Nov.  27  (six  performances  in  all);  Ram- 
As,  Dec.  1 :  Palemon.  Dec  6  (five  per- 
formances in  all):  Arkel,  Jan.  10  (five 
performances  in  all);  Ashby,  Jan.  17 
(four  performances  in  all);  Koenig 
Marke,  Feb.  12  (four  performances  in 
all).     .  - 

Leblanc-Maeterlinck,  Georgette,  as 
guest:  Melisande,  Jan,  10  (four  per- 
formances in  all).  She  also  appeared  as 
Melisande  in  the  play  and  as  Monna 
Vanna. 

Leveroni,  Elvira,  added  to  her  reper- 
toire the  part  of  Armuth  in  "Germania" 
March  9  and  other  performances. 

Marcel,  Lucille,  as  guest:  Tosca,  Feb. 
14;  Marguerite,  Feb.  16;  Aida,  Feb.  20. 

Marcoux,  Vanni,  as  guest:  Golaud, 
Jan.  10  (four  performances  in  all); 
Mephistopheles,  Jan.  26,  Feb.  10,  16; 
Basilio.  Jan.  29;  Scarpia,  Feb.  14. 

Mardones,  Jose:  Mr.  Mardones  added 
to  his  repertoire  Abimelech,  Nov.  27; 
Stapps,  March  9,  and  sang  often  parts 
he  had  sung  here  before. 

Mattfeld,  M:irie,  as  guest:  Die  Hexe, 
Feb.  22. 

Matzenauer.  Margarete,  as  guest: 
Brangaene,  Feb.  23. 

Melis,  Carmen:  Tosca,  Nov.  29,  Feb. 
3;  Nedda,  Dec.  26,  Jan.  5;  Desdemona, 
Jan.  1;  Madama  Butterfly,  Jan.  6,  31; 
Minnie.  Jan.  17,  March  5;  Aida,  Feb.  7, 
March  2;  Ricke,  March  9,  15,  20;  Thais, 
March  16. 

Nordica.  Lillian,  as  guest:  Isolde, 
Feb.  17,  .21,  23. 

Olige,  Madeleine  d':  Siebel,  Dec.  13,  Jan. 
8,  26,  Feb.  16,  26;  Mimi,  Feb.  10;  Sophie. 
March  1;  Micaela,  March  2. 

Polese,  Giovanni:  Amonasro,  Dec.  1, 
29,  Feb.  20;  Sharpless,  .Dee.  4,  Jan,  31; 
Marcelio,  Dec.  8,  Jan.  3,  March  IS;  Scar- 
pia, Dec.  18;  Ashton.  Dec.  20,  Jan.  12; 
Iago,  Dec.  22,  Jan.  1;  Tonio,  Oec.  26, 
Jan.  27;  Alfio,  Dec.  30;  Rigoletto,  Jan. 
13,  15,  March  23;  Ranee  the  Sheriff,  Jan. 
17,  Feb.  3,  March  6;  Germont,  Jan.  20; 
Worms,  March  9,  15,  20. 

Potter,  Fernand  de:  Samson,  Feb. 
24;  Azael,  March  6.  11;  Nicias,  March  8, 
16;  Pedro,  March  22  ,  25. 

Ramella,  Alfredo:  Turiddu.  Jan.  27;! 
The  Duke  of  Mantua,  March  23. 

Ren.'iud,  Maurice,  as  guest:  Rigolet- 
to, Jan.  24;  Athanael,  March  8,  16;  I 
Grand  Pretre,  March  23. 

Riddez.  Jean:  Athanael.  Dec.  6.  16, 
March  16;  Grand  Pretre,  Dec.  9,  15,  Feb.! 
24.  28;  Escamillo,  Dec.  11,  March  2.  13; I 
Valentin.  Dec.  13,  Jan.  26.  Feb.' 10.  16,  26:! 
Pelleas,  Jan.  10  and  in  four  later  per-  i 
formances;  Lescaut,  Feb.  2,  5;  Scarpia, | 
Feb.  3;  Albert,  March  1.  4;  Simeon,) 
March  6.  11;  llamon,  March  22,  25. 

Rothier,  Leon,  as  guest;  Mephistoph- 
eles, Dec.  13,  Jan.  8,  Feb.  26,  March  9 
Lothario,  Dec.  '23,  Feb.  9;  Escamillo, 
Feb.  24;  Le  Bailli.  March  1,  4. 

Scotncy,  Evelyn:    Madre  de  Cio-Cio- 
San.  Dec.  1;  l.a  Charmeuse,  Dec.  6  (and I 
four    other    performances);  Frasquita. 
Dec.  11;  Lucia.  Dec.  20;  Gilda,  Jan.  13, 
24.  March  23;  Violetta.  Feb.  17. 

Scotti,  Antonio,  as  guest:  Scarpia, 
Nov.  29;  Tonio.  Jan.  5,  March  6;  Amon- 
asro, Feb.  7,  March  2. 

Silli,  A.:  Angelotti,  Nov.  29  (and  four 
other  performances);  U  Re,  Dec.  1  (and 
five  other  performances);  Raymond, 
Ferrando,  Palm  and  other  parts. 

Swarlz,  Jeska:  Suzuki,  Dec.  4,  Jan.  6; 
Myrtale,  Dec.  6  (and  four  other  per- 
formances); Frederic,  Dec.  23,  Feb.  9; 
Haensel  fall  the  performances);  Siebel, 
Feb.  10.  March  9;  Maddalena,  March  23. 


^  v.-. 

-aialitV.LuIsa?   as    sucst :  I.m'ia, 

241. 'An.  12;  Fttlna,  Dec  23,  Feb.  9; 
Violetta.  Jan.  SO;  Roslna,  Jan.  29. 

Trevllle,  .Yvonne  de,  aH  guest:  Gilda, 
Jan.  15. 

Urlus,  Jaques,  as  guest:  Tristan, 
Feb.  12  (and  three  other  performances). 

"Well,  Herman,  as  guest:  Kurwenal, 
Feb.  23. 

Wickham,  Florence,  as  guest:  Ger- 
trude, Feb.  22. 

Zenatello,  Giovanni:  Samson,  Nov.  27, 
Dec.  9,  Dec  15.  Feb.  28,  March  23;  Ra- 
dames, Dec.  1,  Dec.  29,  Feb.  7,  Feb.  20, 
March  2:  Otello,  Dec.  22,  Jan.  1;  CanlO, 
flee.  26,  Jan.  5,  March  6;  Don  Jose,  Dec. 
27:  Mario,  Jan.  6,  Feb.  14:  Faust,  Jan.  8, 
26,  Feb.  10,  16;  Johnson.  Jan.  17,  Feb.  3, 
March  29;  Alfredo,  Jan.  20;  Pinkerton, 
Jan.  31:  Loewe,  March  9,  15,  20;  Manrico, 
March  13. 

Zeppilli,  Alice,  as  guest:  March  18. 


Quality  of 
the  New 


Conductors 
and  Their 
Operas 


Six  conductors  were 
employed  last  season  In 
public  performances. 
Mr.  Weingartner,  a 
nest,  conducted  opera  for  the  first  time 
in  this  country  when  "Tristan  und 
Isolde"  was  produced,  Feb.  12.  He  con- 
ducted the  remaining  three  performances 
of  "Tristan."  "Tosca."  Feb.  14;  "Faust," 
Feb.  16;  "Aida,"  Feb.  20,  and  "Haensel 
und  Gretel."  Feb.  22. 

The  regular  conductors,  taking  them 
in  alphabetical  order,  conducted  these 
operas: 

Mr.  Caplet:  "Carmen."  7;  "L'Enfant 
Prodigue,"  2;  "Faust,"  4;  "La  Hab- 
anera," 2;  "Manon,"  2;  "Pelleas  et 
Melisande."  5;  "Samson  et  Dalila,"  6; 
"Thais,"  5:  "Werther,"  2.  Ntae  operas 
and  35  performances.  He  brought  out 
"Pelleas  et  Melisande,"  "Samson  et  Da- 
lila," "Thais"  and  "Werther."  He  also 
conducted  the  performance  of  Debussy's 
music  to  D'Annunzio's  "Mystery.". 

Mr.  Conti  conducted  these  perform- 
ances: "Aida,"  4;  "II  Barbiere  di 
Seviglia,"  1;  "Germania,"  3;  "Lucia," 
1;  "Otello,"  2;  "Rigoletto,"  4:  "Da 
Traviata,"  2.  Seven  operas  and  17  per- 
formances. He  ibrought  out  "Germania." 

Mr.  Goodrich  conducted  "La  Boheme," 
4;  "Haensel  und  Gretel,"  3;  "Mignon," 
2,  and  "Coppelia,"  6.  Three  operas  and 
nine  performances.  He  brought  out 
"Mignon,"  and  the  first  productions  of 
"Haensel  und  Gretel"  and  "Coppelia" 
by  the  local  company. 

Mr.  Moranzoni  conducted  "Aida"  1, 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  2,  "Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  4,  "Lucia''  2,  "Madama 
Butterfly"  3,  "Pagliacci"  4,  "Tosca"  4, 
"Trovatore"  1.  Eight  operas  and  21 
1  performances. 

i  These  conductors  were  also  busied  at 
the  Sunday  night  concerts.  Thus  Mr. 
Conti  conducted  a  performance  of  "Ver- 
di's Requiem  March  24. 


A  Few 
Notes 
and  Dates 


'fhere  were  few 
changes  in  the  an- 
nounced casts,  and 
there  was  only  one 
substitution  of  an  opera  for  another 
after  the  program  for.  the  performance 
had  been  printed:  that  of  "Samson"  for 
"Lucia,"  Dec.  15,  on  account  of  the 
sickness  of  Mme.  Tetrazzini. 

The  first  performance  in  Boston  of 
"Samson  et  Dalila''  was  on  No\'.  27: 
that  of  "Werther"  on  March  1:  that  of 
"Germania"  on  March  9. 

The  first  performance  of  "Mignon"  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  was  on  Dec. 
23;  of  "Pelleas  et  Melisande"  Jan.  10;  of 
"Thais"   December  6. 

The  first  performance  at  this  opera 
house  of  "Haensel  und  Gretel"  by  the 
local  company  was  on  Jan.  27;  of  "Cop- 
pelia" Dec.  26. 

The  dancer  Dolores  Gaili,  made  her 
first  appearance  in  Boston  in  "Samson 
et  Dalila"  the  opening  night  of  the  per- 
formance. 

In  spite  of  the  utmost  care  errors  may 

creep  into  any  column  of  statistics.  No 
doubt  there  are  mistakes  in  this  article. 


such  re-ri>':agement  has  no  otner reason, 

thus  Inclml'ng  the  possibility  or  intro- 
ducing new  and  interesting  singers  to 
the  public  when  they  are  to  be  found.  ' 

Let  us  consider  for  a 

moment   the  quality  of 
the   singers   heard  here 
Singers  this  season  for  the  first 

time  at  the  Opera  House. 

Miss  Amsden,  born  In  or  near  Boston, 
has  a  voice  of  unquestionable  beauty,  a 
voice  powerful  enough  for  dramatic 
parts.  As  a  rule  she  sang  with  much 
Intelligence.  Whether  it  is  beneficial  to 
a  young  singer  to  put  her  in  such  tax- 
ing parts  as  Aida,  Santuzza,  Marguerite, 
roles  which  are  associated  with  act- 
resses of  the  first  rank,  is  a  question 
for  academic  discussion.  The  answer 
is  of  course,  there  must  be  a  first  ap- 
pearance for  any  singer  in  a  part;  how 
will  she  gain  experience  otherwise? 
Miss  Amsden's  Minnie  was  an  interest- 
ing performance.  She  should  study  dili- 
gently the  art  of  acting  and  pay  partic- 
ular attention  to  facial  expression. 

Mme.  Brozla  was  unfortunate  in  her 
debut  as  Thais.  Although  she  has  a 
pretty  face,  she  is  not  finely  formed 
nor  does  she  carry  herself  well.  We  all 
expect  a  revelation  of  beauty  and  grace 
when  Thais  comes  upon  the  stage.  She 
was  more  fortunate  in  her  sympathetic 
Impersonations  of  Mlmi  and  Manon,  nor 
was  her  Marguerite  so  ineffective  as 
some  have  said.  Her  voice  was  light 
and  agreeable  when  it  was  not  forced. 
As  Mimi  she  acted  with  taste  and  in- 
telligence, and  her  Manon  was  charm- 
ing and  in  the  St.  Sulplce  scene  it  was 
passionate. 

Mr  Barreau  took  minor  parts  as  a 
rule,  but  he  is  a  valuable  member  of  the 
company.  His  voice  is  agreeable  and 
well  trained. 

Mme.  De  Courcy  did  well  what  she ; 
was  called  to  do. 

Mr.  Lankow,  though  the  part  was  a 
small  one  on  the  opening  night,  at  once 
made  a-  most  favorable  impression. 
There  are  few  voices  like  his;  I  know 
of  no  bass  to  be  compared  with  him  in 
this  country;  for  the  voice  is  a  true 
bass  of  liberal  compass,  rich,  expres- 
sive, sonorous.  Hero  is  a  real  bass,  not 
a  bass  of  baritone  quality. 

Mme.  d'Olige,  although  she  appeared 
in  parts  that  gave  her  opportunity,  did 
not  show  ample  cause  for  her  engage- 
ment. 

Mr.  de  Potter  is  not  yet  ripe  vocally 
for  the  stage.  The  organ  is  no  doubt 
naturally  a  good  cne,  but  the  singer 
has  not  yet  learned  to  use  it  properly 
or  effectively.  As  an  actor  he  Is  inex- 
perienced. 

The  case  of"Mr.  Riddez  is  an  unfor- 
tunate one.  He  has  had  experience  and 
is  dramatically  intelligent.  The  compo- 
sition of  his  parts  commands  respect. 
Nature  was  not  kind  to  him,  and  his 
vocal  art  does  not  lead  us  to  forget  his 
handicap. 

Mr.  Silll  is  evidently  a  man  of  large 
routine  exp.erience,  a  useful  member. 
His  Angelotti  is  well  conceived.  In 
other  parts  he  was  the  respectable  bass 
who  has  faced  ninny  audiences. 

Miss  Scotney  has  a  true  coloratura 
voice,  with  high  notes  which  she  takes 
without  effort  and  a  middle  register 
that  at  present  is  pale  and  in  need  of 
fatting.  She  is  not  yet  ready  to  take 
such  parts  as  Lucia,  Gilda,  Violetta  on 
subscription  nights,  but  she  promises 
much.  If  she  is  willing  to  work,  to 
gain  fuller  tones  throughout  and 
greater  proficiency  in  technic,  she  will 
undoubtedly  be  a  distinguished  singer. 
As  an  actress  she  has  much  to  learn, 
although  she  gained  steadily  in  ease 
during  the  season. 


The  Impor- 
tance of 
Scenery 


The  productions  of 
"Samson  et  Dalila," 
"Germania,''  "Werth- 
er," "Habanera"  were 
remarkable,  and  would  have  excited  ad- 
miral ion  in  Paris,  Berlin  or  Vienna. 

Mr.  Russell  has  written  to  The 
Jierald  ftiat  he  considers  the  mounting 
of  "Pelleas,"  "Tristan"  and  "Haensel 
und  Gretel"  one  of  the  most  important 
accomplishments  of  the  season. 

"Without  entering  into  the  question 
of  whether  one  may  like  or  dislike  the 
pictures,"  says  Mr.  Russell,  "the 
scenery  and  lighting 'of  these  produc- 
tions have  a  strongly  individual  note 
and  are  the  first  of  the  kind,  I  believe, 
ever  produced  in  this  country. 

"I  desire  to  impress  upon  the  public 
the  importance  of  encouraging  first 
class  scenery  as  a  means  to  establish- 
ing a  definite  individuality  for  our  in- 
stitution. Great  singers  may  come  and 
go,,  but  it  is  not  on  their  names  that  an 
opera  house  can  build  up  its  reputation; 
whereas,  scenery,  lighting,  stage  man- 
agement', orchestra,  chorus,  etc.,  do  not 
and  never  will  produce  direct  box  office 
results,  they  form  the  only  basis  on 
which  the  class  of  an  operatic  institu- 
tion can  be  permanently  defined.  I 
should  be  glad  if  the  evils  accruing 
from  constant  change  of  repertoire 
could  be  pointed  out.  and' I  believe  that 
an  opera  house  should  avoid  getting 
Jnto  a  rut  by  constantly  re-engaging 
singers  who  have  won  local  favor  when 


Guests  at 


Let  us  speak  of  certain 

;uests.  ' 

the  Opera  Mr  Amato  with  his! 
House  ,;okien  voice  and  indis- 
putable art  Is  always  welcome.  Mr. 
Caruso  is  hardily  the  Caruso  of  for- 
mer-years, but  some  detected  more 
spirit  and  variety  in  his  acting.  Mme. 
Calve  surprised  even  her  friends;  but 
she  is  no  longer  physically  a  bril- 
liant apparition.  Miss  Destinn,  as  ever, 
charmed  the  ear  and  appealed  to  the 
hearer's  intelligence.  Mme.  Dereyne 
gave  one  exceedingly  good  performance 
of  Mignon.  Mr.  Dalmores  was  not  in 
voice,  and  he  and  Mr.  Dufranne  showed 
the  results  of  a  hard  season.  Mme. 
Eames  was  obliged  to  cancel  the  extra 
performances  announced,  for  there  was  i 
no  marked  public  interest  in  her  reap- 
pearance. When  she  sang  on  subscrip- 
tion nights,  her  voice  still  had  pleasing  | 
quality  and  her  vocal  art  was  fully  dis- 
played. Mme.  Ferrabini  gave  a  pas- 
sionate impersonation  of  Mimi.  but  her 
voice,  alas,  was  not  the  one  that  thrilled 
when  she  first  sang  here  In  Leoncaval- 

Iq.'s    company.    Mme.    Gadski    gave  a  | 
wholly  admirable  performance  of  Isolde. 
Miss  Garden  was  as  ever,  unique.  In- 
comparable.   Mme.    Gervllle-Reache  is 
in  every  way  an  ideal  Dalila.  The  music  I 
of  Brangaene  does  not  favor  her.  Mr. 
Gilly  made  more  of  Scarpia  than  of  the 
High  Priest,  but  sang  in  both  parts  with  | 
fervor.  Mme.  Homer'sbeautlful  organ  was  I 
heard  only  in  "Tristan."  Mr.  Jadlowker. 
they  say,  was  not  so  effective  as  before. 
I   did   not  hear  him.  Mme.  Leblanc- 
Maeterlinck  was,  of  course,  an  interest- 
ins     apparkion.   Her    Melisande     was  I 
marred  by  self-consciousness  and  in  cer- 
tain   ways   suggested   insincerity:  but 
there  were  a  few  happy  moments  in  her  I 


P<  -orninnre.   Mme.  Marcel  displayed  n 

\o;cr>  and  genuine  vocal  art,  rather 
t-'»n  marked  dramatic  talent.  Miiip, 
Matzcnauer  made  a  deep  Impression  In 

a  part  that  Is  on  the  whole  ungrateful, 
an.  Marcoux  was  admirable  In  all  that 
>e  undertook.    Mine.  Nordlca  struggled 
bravely    with    sickness.    Mr.  Renaud's 
histrionic  skill  still  arouses  enthusiasm 
out  his  voice  now  seldom  gives  pleasure.' 
\i    . Rotnier  was  more  effective  as  a 
.Mephlstopheles  of  the  traditional  type 
than  In  other  parts.  Mr.  Scottl  is  still 
interesting,  especially  as  Tonlo.  Mme. 
Jetrazsinl's    fireworks,   were    at  first' 
dampened  by  her  sickness,  but  she  gave 
a  brilliant  exhibition  of  skyrockets  and 
pinwheels  before  her  engagement  closed. 
Mme.  de  Trevllle  was  unfortunate.  She! 
probably  tan  sing  better  than  she  did 
as   Gilda.     Mr.    Urlus   is   the   best  of 
the  German  tenors  heard  here  for  many 
years.    Mme.  Zeppilli  gave  a  delightful 
performance  of  Mimi,  one  of  the  best 
that  have  been  seen  in  Boston,  since 
the  opera  was  produced  by  Mr.  Ellis. 


um,  who  was  playing  the  invading  earl. 
Into  the  orchestra  and  fi-om  theae'e  into 
I  Tremont  street,  and  no  farther,  (though 
I  believe  even  this  account  was  a  little 
exaggerated.  Booth  was  noted  'Tor  the 
fierceness  of  his  stage  lighting,  as  was 
his  youngest  son,  John  Wilkes,  long 
afterwards.  I  do  rot  .rrcall  any  en- 
gagement of  the  "old"  Booth  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  but  I  remember  he 
used  to  put  up  at  the  Pemberton  House 
on  the  corner  of  Court  and  Howard 
streets.  I  saw  him  at  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum in  1849.  or  thereabouts,  when 
his  son.  Edwin,  played  Pressel  to  his 
Richard  on  at  least  one  occasion. 


Change 

of 


Some  of  the         Mr-    dement  Inay 
Local  justly  be  ranked  as  a 

member  of  the  local 
Company  company  and  he  and 
Messis.  Constantino  and  Zenatello  were, 
then,  the  leading  tenors.  Mr.  Zenatello 
developed  greatly  in  the  course  of  th* 
season    and   shone  in   lyric  and"  also 
heroic  parts.   He  stands  now  in  the  very 
first  rank  as  a  dramatic  singer  Mr 
Clement's  voice  was  not  always  in  gooo  1 
condition:  it  sometimes  sounded  tired 
and  it  was  not  always  under  control,  but 
the  singer  even  then  was  interesting  by 
reason  of  the  polish  of  his  diction  and 
the  finesse   of  his  histronic   art.  Hl.« 
Werther  was  one  of  the  features  of  the 
season.  Mr.  Constantino  is  still  a  tenor 
of  the  bid  school.   When  he  is  in  good 
humor,  his  voice  and  method  give  much 
pleasure,  but  he  is  restrained  in  action 
or  in  his  eagerness  to  show  the  ar/iience 
that  he  can  act,  his  sweeping  ana  per- 
functory  gestures  are  almost  grotesque. 

Mr.  Polese  was  often  heard  and  he 
contributed  largely  to  the  success  ot 
the  season.  He  added  roles  to  his  repei 
toire  and  thereby  won  distinction.  At 
times  he  is  inclined  to  "overblow,"  as 
they  say  of  a  wind  instrument  player, 
and  his  tones  then  spread,  and  lose 
In  force.  Mr.  Blanchart  had  occasion 
to  show  the  authority  that,  comes  from 
native  stage  instinct  and  long  experience 
In  leading  opera  houses. 

Mme.  Melis  is  an  excellent  Minr.;e. 
but  in  other  parts  she  has  grown  self- 
conscious  and  her  mannerisms  which 
have  hardened  are  often  displeasing. 
Miss  Fisher  has  gained  steadilv.  "  She 
and  Miss  Swartz  are  among  the  nrfost 
valuable  members  of  the  company,  fot 
what  they  do  is  done  well.  The  two 
were  seen  in  parts  new  to  them  to  then 
advantage  and  to  the  joy  of  the  public. 
Miss  I.everoni  has  gained  in  ease  and 
the  ability  to  express  a  sentiment  or 
give  a  clue  to  a  character. 

Mme.  Gay  has  been  Indefatigable  as 
a  leading  member  of  the  company.  She 
was  miscast  as  Charlotte,  a  .part  not 
suited  to  her  voice,  or  temperament. 
On  the  other  hand  her  Pilar  gave  fresh 
interest  to  Laparra's  melodrama. 

Other  members  of  the  ^company  as 
Mme.  Claessens,  Mr.  Giaccone,  Mr. 
Fornari,  not  to  mention  other  names, 
Have  been  honest  and  zealous  in  ser- 


Brilliant 


The  season  on  the  whole 
has  been  a  brilliant  one. 
The  coming  of  Mme.  Le- 
Season  blanc-Maeterlinck,  Mme 
Marcel,  Messrs.  Marcoux,  Urlus  and 
Weingartner  with  the  production  of 
"Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  and  "Tristan 
und  Isolde"  would  alone  give  it  distinc- 
tion; but  there  have  been  noteworthy 
performances,  and  the  standard  has 
been  higher  than  that  of  last  season. 
There  has  been  marked  progress  in  the 
ballet:  the  orchestra  Is  better  balanced 
and  more  plastic;  the  chorus  is  well 
trained.  In  view  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  performances  and  the  evident 
appreciation  by  the  audiences,  the  slow- 
ness in  raising  the  guarantee  fund  is 
surprising. 

This  opera  house  is  already  an  insti- 
tution In  which  Boston  may  well  take 
pride.  Mr.  Russell's  plans  for  the  future 
are  o:'  a  nature  to  maintain  its  posi- 
tion and  spread  its  fame.  Attention  will 
be  paid  to  the  production  of  German 
operas  on  the  same  scale  and  after  the 
manner  of  the  two  productions  of  this 
season. 


Mr.  Russeil  in  his 
report    to    the  dl- 
-  rectors  discussed  a 
Repertoire    subject  that  should 
I  be  of  interest  to  th,e  general  public: 
J    "One  of  the  most  costly  and  serious 
!  evils  In  the  American  Opera  House  is 
the    constant   demand    for    change  of 
repertoire.    If  we  announce  the  same 
opera  twice  in  the  space  of  one  or  even 
two  weeks  a  hue  and  cry  is  raised  by 
the  unthinking  public  and  the  unreason- 
able critics.    Even  if  the  opera  be  re- 
peated with  a  different  cast  complaints 
still  pour  in.    In  order  to  satisfy  the 
public's  morbid  appetite  for  variety  we 
are  obliged  to  produce  in  an  18  weeks' 
season  as  many  operas  as  would  con- 
stitute  the  repertoire  of  a  European 
Opera   House  for  at  least  IS  months 
The  public  demands  modern  repertoire 
Well  and  good!    To  cite  an  example- 
He  prepare  an  expensive  and  compli- 
cated  production  like  "Pelleas  et  Melis- 
|  ande."    It  demands'  endless  rehearsals 
i  the  painting  of  13  scenes  and  the  en- 
gagement of  special  interpreters.  What 
occurs?    If   as  we  shall  be  obliged  to 
do,  we  announce  four  performances'  of 
"Pelleas"  within,  say  three  weeks  we 
are  told  that  we  cannot  expect  the  pub- 
lic to  attend    because  we   repeat  the 
same  opera  too  often.    On  the  other 
hand,  we  have  engaged  special  singers 
for  a„  limited  number  of  performances 
to  be  given  in  a  limited  perioo,  and  they 
must    be   employed  .during    the  time 
agreed  on,  or  they  will  cost  more.  Con- 
stant  change  of  repertoire  is  equally 
disastrous  to  the  financial  and  artistic 
interests   of  the   opera   house.  Extra 
labor,  which  is  paid  at  union  rates,  has 
to  be  employed  for  the  carting  of  scen- 
1  ery,  overtime  has  to  be  paid  for  the 
extra  rehearsals  involved,  etc.,  etc.  Ar- 
tistically speaking,  it  must  be  obvious, 
even  to  the  uninitiated,  that  if  a  given 
number  of  rehearsals  are  necessary  to 
I  present  an  opera  properly  if  this  opera 
I  be  laid  aside,  as  is  at  present  the  cus- 
tom, for  a  couple  of  weeks,  when  it  is 
presented  again  it  will  either  have  lost 
the  benefit  of  rehearsals  or  it  will  re- 
quire    new     rehearsals      which  cost 
money.   At  the  Opera  Comique  in  Paris 
all  new  operas  and  all  revivals  are  given 
six    times    in    succession    to    the  sub- 
scribers   without   any    sort   6T  remon- 
strance on  their  part.    Time  and  space 
render  it  impossible  for  me  to  deal  ex- 
haustively with  the  evils  accruing  from 
frequent  change  of  repertoire;  but  the 
mere  fact  of  having  to  build  an  expen- 
sive   production    which,    according  to 
American    custom    can    only    be  pre- 
sented ence  on  each  subscription  per- 
formance, i.  e.,  four  times  in  one  sea- 
son, will  appeal  to  any  business  man 
as  a  ruinous  and  absurd  proceeding." 


the  original  profane  playhouse  waajiod 
•  I  an:  JOHN'  W.  RYAN. 

Bo»ton.  March  27 

Who  was  the  ShylOek  that  Mr.  Ryan 
saw  at  the  Tremont '.'  Fanny  Elssler 
made  lie-  last  appearance  on  Nov.  17. 
1841.  She  sailed  from  Boston  on  the 
Caledonia  July  16,  1842.  Was  the  Phv- 
lock  that  of  Samuel  Butler  or  did  V.iu 
denhoff  take  the  part? 
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To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
About  Tne  letter  in  your  last. 

jijarj{       Sunday's  Issue  signed  "J. 

W."  Is  of  interest  as  re- 
Salom  calling-  two  familiar  per- 
sonalities of  50  years  ago.  One,  Orlan- 
do Tompkins;  the  other,  Mark  Salom. 
Tour  correspondent  Is  In  error,  how- 
ever, in  thinking  they  were  successively 
on  the  same  corner.  Tompkins  was  on 
the  corner  of  Winter  and  Washington 
streets.  Salom  was  on  the  corner  of 
West  and  Washington,  where  Bigelow 
&  Kennard  now  are.  His  name  was 
Salom  and  not  "Salome."  He  was  a 
short,  stocky,  active,  bustling,  little 
fellow,  with  mutton-chop  whiskers  a 
closely  shaved  upper  lip  and  chin,  'on 
the  latter  was  a  deep,  conspicuous  scar. 
I  have  always  supposed  that  he  was  ot 
Jewish  origin  and  that  his  real  name 
was  Salamon.  or  something  of  the  sort. 
He  had  apparently  been  on  the  stage 
at  one  time  and  once  greatly  interested 
the  schoolboys  of  the  neighborhood  by- 
getting  somewhere  between  one  and  two 
hundred  of  ambrotypes  taken  at  the 
gallery  which  was  then  in  the  upper 
story  of  t^e  building  directly  over  his 
shop— James.  I  think  the  name  was— 
showing  his  face  in  every  conceivable 
variety  of  grimace.  Two  large  cases 
of  these  hung  for  a  long  time  near  the 
door  of  his  shop.  He  began,  and  I  think 
ended,  by  keeping  a  "one  cent  store  " 
where  the  variety  of  articles  to  be  hact 
•for  that  modest  price  was  something 
amazing.  He  ended  about  1866  with  an 
auction  sale,  at  which  he  from  time  to 
time  replaced  the  rather  inefficient  auc- 
tioneer, with  brilliant  success-another 
evidence  of  histrionic  associations 

Orlando  Tompkins  has  not  been  gone 
so  long  as  to  be  forgotten.  To  a  boy  of 
10  years  old  he  was  a  vast  and  impres- 
sive personality-very  tall,  very  stout, 
very  august  and  very  amiable  and 
kindly  to  us  small  folks,  to  whom  it 
seemed  almost  irreverent  to  ask  so 
magnificent  a  being  for  a  glass  of  soda 
water.  It  was  he  who  bought  the  Bos- 
ton Theatre  from  the  original  stock- 
holders, and  unfortunately,  as  it  turned 
out,  had  it  redecorated  in  the  prevail- 
ing style  of  the  day.  The  result  was 
awful.  It  was  done  over  again  by  his 
son,  Eugene,  10  or  15  years  ago,  and  is 
now  handsome,  as  we  all  know,  but  it 
has  never  had  the  extreme  distinction 
of  the  first  decoration. 

CHAUNCY  HALL. 

Boston,  March  25. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
That  T  "  e  celebrated 

Famous  chase  recal,ed  by 

your  correspon- 

Stage  Fight    dent,  j.  w.,  in 

his  entertaining  reminiscences  did  not 
take  place  from  the  Howard  Athenaeum 
but  from  the  old  Tremont  Theatre  on 
the'  site  of  the  present  Tremont  Temple. 
The  story,  however,  has  been  presented 
in  so  many  forms  that  I  am  not  sur- 
prised that  the  scene  has  been  changed 
if*  in  this  instance.    The  tale  as  it  was  told 
II S  .t<>  me.  when  I  was  a  boy.  was  to  the 
nieffect  that  in  the  combat  between  ftich- 
Slard  HI.  and  Richmond,  the  elder  Junius 
MBrutus  Booth  drove  W.  H.  Smith,  after- 
al  wards  the  manager  of  the  Boston  Muse- 

&\ 


The  Old  My  memory  of  the  old 

_  Tremont  Theatre  Is  very 

vague,  though  as  a  small 
Theatre  Child  I  was  taken  there 
co  attend  the  farewell  appearance  of 
Fanny  Elssler.  Of  this  visit  nothing 
remains  in  my  mind  but  the  vision  of 
a  beautiful  creature  who  came  before 
the  curtain  and  kissed  her  hands  sev- 
eral times  and  said  "Adieu,  adieu, 
adieu!" 

Then  there  comes  to  me  a  picture  of 
an  old  man  sharpening  a  knife  upon  his 
shoe.  This  must  have  been  Shylock. 
but  who  enacted  the  character  I  do  not 
know  now*.  This  was  my  second  visit 
to  the  Tremont  Theatre.  The  third  one 
is  more  distinct,  for  I  went  to  see  a 
man  who  made  a  pet  of  me  in  my  young 
boyhood.  This  was  "Tom"  Williamson, 
and  I  know  that  I  was  pleased  to  see 

him  come  out  in  man-of-w^r  sailor  cos- 
tume and  sing: 

!    "A  Yankee  ship  and  a  Yankee  crew, 
Tally-hi-ho, 
You  know."  . 
Poor  Williamson;  he  retired  from  the 
stage  shortly  after,  and  ran  a  light  ex- 
press wagon  on  which  I  was  privileged 
to  ride  when  I  pleased.   I  do  not  know 
.  whether  he  was  a  good  actor  or  a  good 
singer,  but  I  know  he  was  a  good  mar. 
to  me. 

It  is  a  little  singular  that  I  went  to 
school  in  this  same  old  theatre  build- 
ing after  It  had  been  converted  Into  a 
temple,  much  to  the"  satisfaction  of  our 
Baptist  brethren.  The  old  Adams 
schoolhouse  on  Mason  street  was  torn 
down  to  Inake  room  for  a  more  up-to- 
date  one  and  while  the  new  structure 
was  in  process  of  erection  the  people 
of  the  school  were  transferred  to  twe 
large  halls  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Tre 
mont  Temple  prhere  Sam  Barrett,  th* 
reading  master,  and  Sam  Bates,  th> 
writing  master,  Imparted  knowledge 
with  noticeably  deficient  accommoda 
tions.  There  have  been  other  Tremon 
Temples  on  this  same  site,  but  this  wa 


To  (he  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Mr.  PaySOn's      1    was  interested 

Recol- 


your   article   today  In 
The  Herald.    Your  ref- 
lections    erence  to  your  first  ap- 
pearance in  a  theatre  carried  me  back 
to  my  first  night  (or  afternoon  it  was) 
in  the  50' s  or  before,  I  believe,  when 
I  went  to  the  Museum  and  saw  the 
play  of  "Valentine  &  Orson,"  which  I 
have  never  seen  referred  to  in  the  brief 
accounts  of  the  Museum's  history.  What 
Pleasure  I  had  afterwards  in  my  at- 
tendance there!    I  remember  the  first 
presentation  of  "Our  American  Cousin" 
with  Warren  as  Asa  and  the  then  un- 
™£WnX  Sothe":n     ln     his  subordinate 
a!  ,"    Geonje  Pauncefort  I  think  played 
Abel  Murcott.  Your  reference  to  Waiter 
Montgomery  brought  to  mind  my  short 
personal  acquaintance  with  this  talented 
genial  souled  man.  Cut  oft  in  the  prime" 
of  a  career  that  promised  much-a  trag- 
edy it  was.    He  was  greatly  in  favor 
m  Boston,  and  told  me  how  kindly  his 
reception   was    then,   and   the  .favors 
showered  upon  him.  I  noticed  that  some 
time  ago  you  referred  to  the  production 
of  one  of  Offenbach's  operas  in  Europe  i 
What  a  run  these  operas  had  in  New 
York.   As  you  are  aware,  their  produc- 
tion was  to  fill  i„  the  off  nights  ot' 
Rlstorrs  engagement.    I  think  she  ap- 
peared only  three  nights  and  a  mating 
each  week,  and  I  can  remember  (beina 
a  rather  regular  attendant  at  the  Four- 
teenth  Street   Theatre   in   New  York) 
,  Baseman's  anxiety  for  the  success  of  his 
venture.    I  think  I  can  see  him  now 
l  counting  the  house."  He  was  a  shrewa 
manager  and  I  believe  the  French  opera 
paid  as  well  as  Ristori.  Fostee,  Leduc  La 
griffoul  and  Duchesne  were  paying  cards 
the  first  comparing  well  with  Schneider, 
of  Pans  fame.   Why  do  not  some  of  our  i 
managers    reproduce    "Les  Brigands,"! 
La  Belle  Helene,"  "Barbe  Bleu"  "Les' 
Georgiennes,"  etc. 

WILLIAM  E.  PAYSON.  ! 
Boston,  March  24. 

The  reminiscences  to  which  Mr  Pay- 
son  refers  were  those  of  our  correspon- 
dent,  "J.  W." 

The  opera  bouffe  company  brought  by 
"'.{*  Bateman  opened  its  engagement 
at  the  Theatre  Francais  (afterward  the 
£°urtee"th  Sfeet  Theatre)  on  Oct  24 
86/.  with    'La  Grande  JDuchesse."  Th'e 


operetta  was  played  on  Tuesdays,  Thurs- 
days and  Saturdays  and  at  matinees 
on  W  ednesdays  during  Ristorl's  season. 
Mme  Desclausas,  who  was  at  this 
theatre  in  Jacob  Grau's  company  in 


\  was  a  great  favorite.  AX  one"peT 
lormance  of  "La  Grande  Duchess, 
i  April  7,  1869),  there  was  an  extraor- 
dinary cast  and  she  took  the  part  of 
Gen.  Borem!  She  died  only  a  few  weeks 
ago  at  Nogent-sur-Maine,  where  she 
was  living  In  retirement.  Her  real 
name  was  Armand  and  she  was  born 
in  1840.  She  was  the  first  to  take  the 
part  of  Mme.  Lange  in  Paris.  She  was 
not  of  the  saving  kind,  and  in  spite  of 
her  profitable  engagements,  her  friends 
were  obliged  to  organize  a  subscription 
for  her  that  she  might  be  comfortable. 

His  exotic  vocabulary  was  the  fruit  of 

the  widest  research.  Ho  ransacked  the  an- 
cient plays  for  long  forgotten  words.  He 
cared  not  where  he  picked  up  his  neo- 
logisms, Bo  they  were  dazzling  and  lilzarre. 
Greece,  his  own  Carthage,  tho  gutters  of 
Rome,  contribute  to  the  wealth  of  his  dic- 
tion, for  he  knew  naught  of  that  pedantry 
which  would  cramp  expression  for  author- 
ity's sake.  The  literary  use  of  slang  was 
almost  his  own  Invention.  He  would  twist 
the  vulgar  words  of  every  day  Into  quaint, 
unheard-of  meanings,  nor  did  ho  ever  deny 
shelter  to  those  loafers  and  footpads  of 
speech  which  inspire  the  grammarian  with, 
horror. 


Two  Sociologists. 

What  Mr.  Charles  Whibley  wrote  of 
Lucius  Apuleius,  we  might  write  of  Mr. 
Halllday  Witherspoon.  We  knew  he 
would  not  fall  us;  that  we  would  not 
appeal  to  him  in  vain.  Some  have 
written  to  us  asking  if  he  were  not 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  discoursing  with 
an  assumed  name.  This  shows  that 
[,they  read  carelessly,  without  reflection. 
Mr.  Johnson,  we  happen  to  know,  per- 
6erves  Mr.  Witherspoon's  contributions 
to  The  Herald;  purposes  to  include 
them  in  his  colossal  work  (elephant 
folio)  and  give  the  author  the  credit 
that  is  due  him.  But  no  thoughtful 
person  could  mistake  the  style  of  one 
for  that  of  the  other.  They  are  brother 
sociologists.  A  meeting  of  the  two 
would  be  a  subject  for  our  old  friend 
the  Historical  Painter.  This  meeting, 
we  are  informed,  will  in  all  probability 
take  place  next  month,  and  Mr.  John- 
m  intimates  that  .  as  it  will  un- 
doubtedly be  a  wet  evening  he  will  ar- 
rive from  Clamport  ln  a  mackintosh 
and  rubbers. 


Circus  Slang. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Meeting  your  request  for  an  elucida- 
tion of  the  circus  slang  used  in  my  last 
letter  I  offer  the  following  definitions: 

Shillaber:  A  "capper"— one  in  the  em- 
play  of  the  show  who  mixes  with  the 
crowd  and  at  the  psychological  moment 
buys  a  ticket  and  goes  in.  He  breaks 
the  hesitancy  of  the  crowd  and  is  like  a 
bell-wether  leading  a  flock  of  sheep.  One 
"shills'1  into  a  show  when  he  goes  in 
without  paying,  with  the  consent  of  the 
"ballyhoo"  and  the  person  on  the  door. 
However,  "shilling  in"  is  very  different 
from  "flashing  a  broad." 

Scoff:  to  eat. 

Rough  Neck:  stake  driver  and  canvass 
spreader;  the  same  as  "razorback." 

Mulligan:  any  kind  of  stew. .  In  the 
western  mining  camps  a  "Hassayampa 
Mulligan"  is  a  stew  with  a  can  of  to- 
matoes added. 

Javvy:  coffee, 

Glom:  to  steal. 

Gump:  a  chicken,  duck,  or  any  domes- 
tic fowl  suitable  for  a  mulligan. 


An  Upward  Flight. 

Mulligan,  javvy,  glom  and  Gump  are 
essentially  tramp  lingo,  or  were  origi- 
nally. In  the  days  of  the  one-ring  circus 
it  was  only  a  step  in  either  direction 
from  the  show  to  the  road. 

Much  of  the  current  slang  of  today  has 
come  from  the,  theatre  through  vaude- 
ville up  from  the  circus.  The  circus 
has  drawn  a  large  part  of  its  vernacular 
from  the  hobo  underworld  which  is,  I 
imagine,  as  it  should  be.  ' 

Praise  of  the  Hobo. 

Slang  is  language  in  the  making. 

The  hobo  is  primordial.  He  haa  re- 
duced life  to  its  simplest  terms.  He  is 
a  philosopher.  He  is  efficient,  resource- 
ful. He  gets  results.  His  language 
must  of  necessity  "come  thro'  "  simple 
and  direct.  We  are  too  apt  to  judge  the 
hobo  by  what  we  see  of  him— the  whin- 
ing mendicant  of  the  city  streets— the 
"panhandler"  "mooching"  the  "stem." 
On  the  road  he  is  something  very  differ- 
ent. The  king  hobo,  the  "comet,"  "rail- 
roading" in  the  West  is  about  the  last 
remaining  type  of  primitive  man.  He  is 
keen  eyed,  iron  muscled— his  nerves  are 
steady— his  courage  indomitable.  The 
world  owes  him  a  living  and  he  turns 
the  resources  of  civilization  to  his  own 
needs  in  his  own  way.  What  a  pity  we 
know  so  little  of  him! 


In  Arcadia. 

My  own  days  of  riding  the  "gunnels" 
and  the  "rods"  are  long  since  past,  but 
I  would  willingly  exchange  the  vague 
satisfaction  of  respectability  and  good 
citizenship  for  the  tingling  steel  nerve 
that  would  enable  me  again  to  "swing 
under"  a  thro'  flier  and  "hold  her  down" 
for  a  hundred  miles. 

All  of  which  is  a  digression  and  irrele- 
vant to  circus  slang  of  which  my  own 
stock  is  limited.  I  acquired  it  by  six 
weeks'  "rough-necking"  with  a  one-rim> 
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i  <j>isoue  in  an  otnerwise 
>  's  Jaunt  along  the  New 


sreputably  yours  .  ■ 

HA  L  LI  D AY  WITHERSPOON 
Chester.  March  29,  IMS. 


And  whnt.  pray.  |8  the  ttenteel  Eng- 
lish for  "flashing  a  broad"  an<l 
I  "mooching  the  stem"?    "Mooching"  in 

°  ns}lsh  slan*  •»  a  variant  of 
miking  or  "mlchlng."  prowling,  pil- i 
jerinjr.  and  as  an  adjective,  skulking, 
[lurking  mean.  Witness  the  quotation 
Xrotn  "H:im!ot":  "Marry,  this  is  mlchlng 
mauecho;  It  means  mischief."  "Stem" 
li.  old  English  slang:  meant  In  the  plural 
legs.   ?s one  of  these  terms  are  found  In 

1  be  Rogue's  Lexicon."  edited  by  G 
W  Matsell  (X.  Y..  1S59).  The  only  defi- 
nition of  "flash"  given  there  is  "know- 
ing: understand  another's  meaning-  to 
patter  flash."  to  speak  knowingly  And 

broeds  In  .Now  York  slang  of  that  dav 
meant  cards,  will  not  Mr.  Wltherspooii 
shed  more  light? 


largo  wire  bottle.    Tho  nan'  I- 

tfom    Jeroboam,    the    mighty    man  ol 

jWor  u  bo   made   Israel  to 
I.  Kings  xi..       and  xJv.,  itn  sir'wnlt 
Scott    in   -The    Blade   Dwarf  ««<;) 
•peaks   of  a   "brandy  Jeroboam  in  a 
irosty  morning." 
.    There  are  various  statements  concern- 
mg  the   slzo   of   the  Jeroboam  bottle. 
Some  say  it  should  contain  10  or  even  1" 
ordinary  bottles.    Others  describe  It  as 
a  fourfold  measure  of  wlno;  a  double 
magnum.    Now  a  magnum  is  a  double 
m".*^"    A    Hehoboam    Is  a  quadruple 
magnum,  a  double  Jeroboam. 

Magnum  as  sometimes  loosely  used  as 
when  "a  magnum  of  extra  strength- 
was  ordered  for  Mr.  Samuel  Weller 
that  is,  an  extra  large  and  strong  glass 
or  brandy  and  water. 

h^od„d089  "s°rl\m"  a  large  drinking 
bowl  or  vessel,  also  the  contents  of  It 
and  especially  a  bowl  of  punch,  come 


[man  Pw,8,n  nivil.ers,  ns  Oer- 

Ibflii  c     n  it     wlth  a  tendency  to  acro- 

f«-I  arp  but  ;l  f°w  of  the 

gran"'0"  *  Pl"CeS  "p0n  t,,e 


pro- 


SlireH      KP.VPOSlti°nS    UP°"    1116    hl»  *™ 

Jesse  r  b?'T'!  MiSS  ^d 
totSL  „iS,5y..1!  ',,"0,,,0,n  P^y  of  the 
once  v  ■  "'t*1  In  mSr  ,n  wl'"-h 
neft.  n  \Joaeph  Jefferson  and  Mln- 
be  ),  airett  are  C0'^B.  Mary  Eliza- 
m  ti  made  a  tremendous  hit  In  her  daln- 

sinJi  I6  n''t,  °f  SOnff  and  story-  She 
2  sev;ra'  songs  and   then   tells  a 

ot  th„1L  ROOd  storles  wit"  refreshing) 
enthusiasm  and  zest. 

fnIJ8?1    nlgnt'B    Performance  Ma 

r,  d  vvheo  W£S  ca,,ed  back  several  times: 
and  when  she  stepped  out  to  make  her 

.  a8ib  o'  acknowledgment  there  was 
mothl  *h«  f^tllghts  to  her  a  mam- 

moth  basket  of  Easter  lilies,  causing  the 

Elizabeth  only  smiled  once 


of  scalding  tea. 
If    "Jorum"    comes    from  Joram 


CONCERT  BY 
i  MTORWACK 

■tfhe  concert  at  Symphony  Hall  last 
night  by  John  McCormack  and  Marie 


a  jorum  husband b usy  at  home  nights  sewing  for 
.oram    It  h£  ^  Wb'Je  his  wife'  after  comment- 
should  be  remembered  that  Joram  Anil 1  befn"^^  rotten   Alness  had 
brought  vessels;    he  did    notS  °a      ^  cM*  f^TS  tor  M  e™ln*  « 

iaL*a* wild  ^^n/^^VhriSS 


empty  them 
Invited 


I* 


«lle  was  in  the  nature  of  a  "little 
»n  Isle"  celebration,  as  the  program 
i  composed  almo9t  entirely  of  Irish 
songs  and  ballads.  That  the  choice  was 
popular  was  evidenced  by  the  hearty 
applause  given  tho  singers  .and  that 
even  standing  room  was  at  a  premium. 

Both  soloists  were  generous  in  grant-  | 
tug  encores  and  the  added  songs  were 
the  most  delightful  of  the  evening.   Mr.  \ 
McCormack's    first    selection   was  the 
aria  Lulsa  Miller.   The  Irish  tenor  was  I 
in  excellent  voice  and  his  notes  were 
even  clearer  and  more  cleanly  cut  than  | 
during  his  performances  here  In  the  • 
past.    His  first  encore  was  "Drink  to 
me  only  with  thine  eyes,"  which  was 
given  in  excellent  manner. 

Particularly  worthy  of  commendation 
was  his  singing  during  the  evening  of 
Colleen  Bawn.  Foggy  Dew,  I  hear  you 
calling  me  and  Blumenthal's  Evening 
Song.  His  voice  has  gained  In  purity 
of  tone  and  his  phrasing  Is  decidedly 
improved.  The  old  Irish  songs  seemed 
to  furnish  him  with  as  much  delight  asj 
it  did  his  listeners,  and  he  sang  with] 
spirit  and  pleasing  effect. 

Marie  Narelle.  appropriately  gowned 
In  green,  was  a  treat  to  the  eye,  and 
In  the  Irish  ballads,  Shule  Agra,  Dear 
Little  Shamrock  and  O'Donnell  Aboo, 
was  pleasing.  In  her  more  ambitious 
song3  she  failed  to  achieve  pronounced 
effect,  her  interpretation  of  Chamt- 
L'Ete  leaving  much  to  be  de- 
Spencer  Clay  was  the  accom- 


invlted  the  Ordinary  In  Newgate  in  hann  "mK\ng  V1°>ent  love  1 
take  a  bottle  of  wine  that  woX  man  a  1  P  v  h£r  r,etUTn'  FIor 
replied:  "Why  wine?   Let  me  ten  vou       ^l!  \  _ur  s  husba"d 


srence  Nash, 


Mr.  Wild,  there  is  nothing  so  deceitful  ihirCrT?  lrom  tne  nouse-  Rollo, 
as  the  spirits  given  us  by  wine    If  ™u  i  ««,    W.WWl!r  obeys  and  »»  a=- 
must  drink,  let  us  have  a bowl  of  punch  S     F,n   t0  th%  °Uter  world  ^  his 
-liquor  I  the  rather  prefer    as  it  i«  devoted  Florence.  Miss  Nash  s 
nowhere  spoken  against  in  icripturei  "  "°n°r'   W,th  Mr'  Jefferson 
and  as  it  Is  more  wholesome  for  the 


irravel,  a  distemper  with  which  r 
grievously  afflicted." 


nade's 
sired, 
nanist. 


AS  THE  WORLD  WAGS. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

\  Among  all  the  pleasures  which  creep  from 
he  body  to  the  soul,  they  are  accounted  moat 
lie  which  are  accomplished  by  feeding, 
irasmuch  as  these  senses  arc  common  to  us 
1th  beasts,  and  crook  down  the  reasonable 
creature;  also  loathsomeness  is  next  neighbor 
to  fulness,  diseases  follow,  and  death  hastens 
to  the  mansion  of  gluttons.  Feasts  are  a 
pompous  frenzy,  they  call  together  a  great 
many  rich  folks,  who  had  better  have  been 
empty;  if  thou  please  one  man,  thou  shalt  be 
sure  to  displease  the  many.  A  multitude  as- 
sembled will  ever  disagree;  this  dish  had  an 
111  tatte.  that  an  ill  smell;  the  other  should 
have  bean  set  down  first;  this  comes  cold  to 
the  table,  that  was  out  of  season;  that  meat 
was  raw,  the  other  parched  up;  this  waiter 
was  too  elow.  that  too  quick;  that  fellow 
there  la  deaf,  how  stupid  the  other.  The 
wine,  say  others,  was  small,  not  genuine.  To 

!  what  end  such  a  parade  of  banquets,  but  to 
create  discontent;  to  what  purpose  thy  trum- 

1  pets  and  thy  shalms  sounding  together  to 
proclaim  thy  pomp  and  thy  pride. 


One  Jeroboam'. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  Invited  to  a  dinner  the  other 
night.  A  friend,  forgetting  certain  re- 
marks In  the  Book  of  Job  and  verses  In 
Ecclesiastes,  celebrated  his  birthday. 
The  dinner,  served  at  a  club,  was  like 
unto  that  ordered  in  London  by  the 
agreeable  gentleman  at  Artemus  Ward's 
expense:  "Wc  had  soop  and  fish,  and  a 
hot  jint,  and  growsis,  and  wines  of  rare 
and  costly  vintage.  We  had  ices,  and 
we  had  froots  from  Greenland's  icy 
mountains  and  Injy's  coral  strands."  At 
last  a  Jeroboam  of  champagne  was 
brought  In,  and  some  of  us  were  really 
persuaded  that  the  birth  of  our  host  had 
been  of  advantage  to  the  world. 

And  now,  sir,  why  is  a  jeroboam  thus 
named?  A  dispute  arose  over  this  sub-j 
Ject,  which  marred  the  enjoyment  of  the! 
peaceably  disposed,  and  in  one  or  two 
Instances  impeded  the  digestive  process., 

Milton,  March  SO.  GEO.  P.  BOLIVAR. 


Beginning  with  a  "Z." 
The  Daily  Chronicle  speaks  of  a  com- 
petition among  men  for  the  last  place  in 
the  dictionary,  the  final  and  uncontest- 
able Z.  "They  lay  down  their  names  as 
men  lay  down  their  cards  at  poker. 
'One  Z,'  says  Mr.  Zangwill.  And  you 
ask  him  for  his  next  card.  It  Is  an  A. 
There  is  a  lot  of  the  alphabet  behind 
that,"  and  the  Chronicle  gives  the  name 
of  a  commercial  traveller,  Wilhelm 
JSwiff.  "Who's  Who  in  America"  (1908- 
1909)  gives  33  names  beginning  with  "Z" 
and  some  of  them  are  well  known— John 
Augustine  Zahm,  E.  L.  G.  Zalinski,  A. 
L.  W.  Zlegler,  the  artist;  Fannie  Bloom- 
field  Zeisler,  Eugene  Zimmerman,  the 
railroad  president,  and  Eugene  Zimmer- 
man, the  caricaturist;  R.  F.  Zogbaum, 
the  artist;  Charles  Zueblin,  sociologist.  I 
Mr.  Zenatello,  the  tenor,  makes  Bos- 
ton his  home  from  November  to  April. 
And  In  the  Boston  directory  there  are 
four  and  a  half  pages  of  names  begin- 
ning with  Z— from  "Za-berski"  to  "Zy- 
bora."  And  "Zybora"  knocks  Zwiff" 
from  Its  proud  eminence. 

The  Houn*  Dawg. 

Some  insist  that  the  song  with  the 
refrain  "You  got  a-qult  klokln'  my 
dawg  around'  "  originated  In  Iowa,  not 
Missouri.  The  Sabula  Gazette  names 
David  E.  Allyn  of  Grinnell,  Iowa,  as 
the  author  of  four  verses  composed  with 
throes  and  contortions  in  December 
1889.  We  are  indebted  to  the  Rev.  I.  S. 
B.  Taylor  of  Adams  for  a  newspaper 
clipping  from  the  Observer.  Muncle, 
Ind.,  which  tells  the  following  story: 
About  16  years  ago  a  Muncle  lawyer 
taught  school  In  Royerton.  One  of  the 
boys,  Zeb  Harris,  owned  a  hound  and 
the  other  boys  abused  the  dog.  Kicks 
and  tin  cans  were  his  daily  food.  Zeb, 
sensitive  and  grieved,  sought  the  Muse 
for  comfort.  She  fashioned  the  Im- 
mortal song  which  he  recited  on  Visit- 
ors' day,  and  the  boys  were  so  moved, 
especially  by  the  peroration  that  the 
houn'  was  thereafter  admitted  as  a 
play-mate  and  petted  to  his  Injury.  Our 
own  belief  is  that  the  song  is  of  folk 
origin.  We  are  surprised  that  there  is 
no  allusion  to  It  in  the  works  of  Frazer 
or  Gubernatis.  There  may  be  an  allu- 
sion to  Hercules  and  Cerberus.  The 
legend  may  have  been  originally  a  sun 
myth. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE-t"The 
Prince  and  the  Pauper,"  a  play  in  four 
acts,  by  Abby  Sage  Richardson. 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Tom  Canty, 

Henrietta  McDannel 

Miles  Hendon  ,  John  Crnia 

Earl  of  Hertford  «...  George  Hassell 

lord  Seymour  v-v->  Leslie  Palmer 

.li.hu  Canty  .^JT.  Walter  Wnikcr 

Hugh  Gnllard..  Carney  Christie 

Antony  Corse. . .  \ ,  Donald  Meek 

vW. 


shared  the 
and  Miss 

A.  western  incident,  entitled  "A  Texas 
booing."  is  strongly  portrayed  by  Mid! 
o  the  S£  Spe"myer-  the  other  member 

ed     H,  £1  nC3St  0f ,three  belnS  Wound- 
ed     Buffalo.     a     full-blooded  Indian 
Charles  B,  Lawlor,  with  his  two  daugr?: 
ters    Miss  Mabel  and  Alice    present  a 
novelty  in  character  studies,  in  which 
hit  2TS  nU,ngr  women  appear  in  a  num- 
ber of  fetching  costumes.   All  have  good 
voices  and  are  generous  in  their  use 
bein  U/  ,Deagon'  wh0  has.  first  and  last,  J 
helped  to  make  many  a  show  famous  ,! 
sings  several  songs,  tells  a  few  stories' 
does  some  handsprings  and  winds  up  In ' 
a.  turkey-trot  dance  with  a  dummy  part- 1 
ner    which  is.  Deagon  confides  to  the 
audience,  "the  only  woman  with  whom 
his  wife  permits  him  to  work  " 

The  other  acts,  in  addition  to  the 
clever  head-balancing  of  the  three  Wille 
brothers,  include  Billy  K.  Wells,  Hebrew 
tht t?,r"  W'-4r  a  tanS'e-foot  tongue,  and 
maids''66        t0"  Sisters'  dainty  musical 

HAROLD  BAUER'S 
PIANO  RECITAL 


A  Guard. 


A   Servant  Alfred 

Mrs.  Canty  Mabel  Colcord 

Nan  Canty  Grace  Txjthrop  | 

Princess  Elizabeth  Mabel  Montgomery 


.Albert  Ilickey 


From  the  Scriptures. 
The  name  Jeroboam   is  given  to  a 
large  ^owl  or  goblet;  also  to  a  very 


PROBLEM  PLAY 
A1B.  F.KEITH'S 

There's  a  little  of  everything  on  B.  F. 
Keith's  bill  this  week— and  It  is  all  good. 
Mary  Elizabeth,  the  dainty  come- 
dienne, who  has  been  so  vigorously  ex- 
ploited in  New  York;  the  Wille  broth- 
ers, about  the  best  equilibrlstlc  and 
head-balancing  combination  ever  visit 
Ing  Boston;  Arthur  Deagon,  who  s* 
at  nothing  between   grand  ope/' 

amki  I  I'iiJa  m  i 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Harold  Bauer  gave  a  piano  recital  yes- 
terday afternoon  In  Symphony  Hall.  It 
was  his  last  recital  this  season.  The 
program  was  as  follows; 

Mendelssohn,  Prelude  and  Fugue  in  B 
mlr.or,  op.  35;  Bach,  English  suite  in  G  minor; 
Schumann,  sonata  In  F  sharp  minor,  op.  li ; 
Cesar  Franck,  Pastorale;  Ravel.  "Cmi^lnc": 
Debussy,  Children's  Corner;  Chopin,  Polo- 
naise In  E  flat  minor.  Barcarolle. 

Mr.  Bauer  is  in  the  habit  of  making 
interesting-  programs.  It  is  seldom  that 
he  tries  men's  souls  by  a  recital  intend- 
ing "to  show  close  musical  relationship 
between  the  composers  represented.'' 
Mr.  Bauer  reminded  us  yesterday  that 
Mendelssohn  wrote  other  piano  pieces 
than  the  "Songs  Without  Words";  that 
It  is  not  necessary,  if  a  pianist  wishes 
to  play  music  by  Bach,  for  him  to 
choose  any  one  of  the  thunderous  dis- 
arrangements of  the  preludes  and  fugues 
for  organ.  There  was  a  transcription 
on  the  program.  Mr.  Bauer's  transcrip- 
tion of  Cesar  Franck's  Pastorale,  the 
fourth  of  the  Six  Pieces  for  organ  com. 
posed  about  1860,  but  this  Pastorale  is  well 
suited  to  the  piano,  although  the  music 
is  more  effective  through  variety  of 
tonal  color  when  It  is  played  on  the  in- 
strument for  which  it  was  written. 

Ravel's  "Ondine"  is  not  familiar  here 
to  concertgoers.  It  Is  a  charming  bit; 
of  aqueous  Impressionism.  The  writer 
of  the  program  notes.  Mr.  Alfred 
Kallsch,  had  much  to  say  about  the 
"poetic  basis"  being  a  passage  from 
Brugnot's  "Deux  Genies."  It  would 
have  been  more  to  the  purpose  if  he  had 
quoted  from  Louis  Bertrand's  "Gaspard! 
de  la  Nult,"  the  collection  of  strange 
prose  poems  which  Inspired  Baudelaire  I 
to  write  In  similar  vein.  Mr.  Kalisch 
also  speaks  of  the  resemblance  between 
the  theme  of  Mendelssohn's  Prelude  and 
that  of  a  chorus  in  "Antigone";  but' 
there  is  a  marked  resemblance  between 
this  prelude  theme  and  a  phrase  for  the 
chorus  in  "St.  Paul." 

Mr.  Bauer  played  delightfully.  He  was 
not  tempted  by  the  size  of  the  hall  to 
force  tone  or  give  such  composiiions  as 
the  movements  by  Bach  or  the  little 
pieces  by  Debussy  undue  importance. 
Perhaps  the  performance  of  the  English 
suite,  Schumann's  sonata  and  "Ondine."' 
was  especially  noteworthy,  but  Mr. 
Bauer'3  playing  throughout  was  of  a 
high  order,  most  musical.  Seldom  has 
so  beautiful  a  reading  of  the  Aria  in  the 
sonata  been  heard  here;  but  Mr.  Bauer 
Is  always  fortunate  with  Schumann.  The 
audience  was  enthusiastic  and  the  long 
program  was  lengthened  by  Mr.  Bauer 
responding  to  the  applause  at  the  end. 
"I 


"A.  P.  nildrst"  writes  from  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.:  "We  notice  today  you 
speak  of  the  Historical  Painter,  and  we 

think  at  once  of  other  friends,  old 
friends.  We  tfftnt  to  Inquire  of  the 
Earnest  Student  of  Sociology  and  the 
Charming  Miss  Eustacla.  We  believe 
they  must  be  still  doing  some  good  work 
In  their  several  ways." 

The  Earnest  Student  of  Sociology,  now 
known  to  the  leading  scientific  societies 
of  North  and  South  America,  Europe, 
Arope,  Irope  and  Orope  as  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  married  Miss  Eustacla 
shortly  after  the  death  of  her  uncle  Old 
Chimes,  in  April.  1903.  Mr.  Johnson  con- 
tributes occasionally  to  The  Herald.  We 
hear  that  a  Nobel  priie  will  undoubtedly 
be  awarded  him.  This  will  insure  the 
publication  of  his  colossal  work  (Ele- 
phant folio,  sold  only  by  subscription) 
a  publication  feverishly  anticipated  by 
the  learned  and  the  general  public. 


An  Anxious  Inquirer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  was  the  "mustache  cup"  and 
where  has  it  gone?  I  recall  that  my 
grandfather  on  each  side  of  the  family 
had  one.  Thinking  to  tease  a  young 
friend  of  mine,  I  have  tried  to  find  such 
a  cup  here  In  town,  but  have  failed. 
Again  I  ask  why  was  such  a  cup  and 
where  has  it  gone?  J.  C  C 

Boston,  March  30,  1912. 


"For  Husband." 

We  well  remember  these  cups.  They 
were  used  in  the  late  sixties  and  per- 
haps in  the  early  seventies.  Sometimes 
they  bore  an  inscription:  "Father," 
"Husband,"  "Darling."  The  object  of 
course  was  to  protect  the  mustache  from 
coffee  or  any  other  discoloring  fluid 
The  more  heroic  souls  condemned  these 
cups  as  effeminate.  They  thought  per- 
haps of  Ouida's  guardsmen  who  were 
always  wringing  the  sparkling  Moselle 
from  their  amber  mustaches.  And  so 
there  are  brave  and  mustached  men  to- 
day who  eat  boldly  of  black  bean  soup 
and  do  not  shave  at  the  beginning  of 
the  corn  season,  but  play  on  the  buttered 
and  salted  ear  with  the  confidence  of  a 
flute  virtuoso. 


Gone  but  Not  Forgotten. 

The  protecting  cup  suddenly  disap- 
peared. Do  you  ask  where  it  Is  today? 
Where  is  the  embroidered  napkin  band 
that  Uncle  Amos,  the  neavy  feeder  of 
the  unsteady  hand,  passed  around  his 
neck?  Where  are  the  hair  watchchains, 
bracelets,  brooches  made  by  Aunt  Abby 
from  locks  of  relatives?  Where  are  the 
photograph  albums  of  leather,  cloth  or 
plush  that  entertained  visitors  or  were 
forced  upon  any  young  man  paying  at- 
tentions to  Maud,  the  eldest  daughter' 
Where  are  the  old  wall  pictures  "The 
Voyage  of  Life,"  "The  Deathbed  of 
Webster,"  "The  Court  of  Death"-the 
mst  often  seen  in  the  physician's  study? 
Where  are  the  books  that  used  to  adorn 
the  centre  table-"The  Keepsake,"  "The 

T,°  £V'»W£m?n  of  the  Bible-"  "Poems 
of  N.    P.  Willis"    with  illustrations? 
Where  are  the  sets  of  elaborately  carved 
chessmen  brought  from  the  East  by  sea- 
farers  who   could    have   told  Strang* 
tales?   These  chessmen  stood  ready  fot 
action  on  the  board  and  on  a  table  In  a 
corner  of  the  parlor.    They  gave  forth 
an  intoxicating  odor  that  fired  the  fancy 
of  the  young,  and  on  the  mantelpiece 
were  sea  shells  and  a  shepherd  and 
shepherdess  of  Dresden  china. 

Retentive  M ustachios. 

Theoretically  the  mustache  cup  wa» 
an  admirable  contrivance,  whether  fath« 
er's  mustache  were  short  and  bristly  s« 
that  soup  or  coffee  clung  to  It  like  dew 
on  a  shrub — the  comparison  is  taken 
from  Charles  Reade's  "Box  Tunn«l" — or 
like  -unto  the  mustachios  or  whlskersi 
sported  by  Robinson  Crusoe:  "I  will  not 
say  they  were  long  enough  to  hang  my 
hat  upon  them,  but  they  were  of  a 
length  and  shape  monstrous  enough,  and 
such  as,  in  England,  would  have  passed 
for  frightful."  The  mustache  was  not 
only  discolored  at  breakfast;  it  retained 
for  a  long  time  the  odor  of  coffee,  bacon, 
eggs,  butter.  Montaigne,  examining 
himself,  exclaimed:  "He  that  complain- 
eth  atgrainst  nature,  that  she  hath  not 
created  man  with  a  fit  instrument  to  carry 
sweet  smels  fast-tied  to  his  nose,  Is  much 
to  blame:  for.  theycarrie  themselves.  As 
for  me  in  particular,  my  mostachoes, 
which  are  verie  thick,  serve  me  for  that 
purpose.  Let  me  but  approach  my 
gloves  or  my  hand-kercher  to  them, 
their  smels  will  sticke  upon  them  a 
whole  day.  They  manifest  the  place  X 
come  from.  The  close-smacking,  sweet- 
ness-moving, love-alluring,  and  greeflt- 
smirking  kisses  of  youth,  were  hereto- 
fore wont  to  sticke  on  them  many  hourei 
after." 

There  was  once  a  fair  youth  at  tin 
Porphyry  who,  drinking  a  cocktail, 
would  always  raise  his  mustache  with 
his  left  hand.  He  once  ingenuously  re- 
marked that  his  "young  lady"  objected 
to  the  odor  of  strong  drink.  After  his 
marriage  he  drank  his  cocktail  a« 
though  he  were  any  grown  person. 


On  the  Stage. 

When  M.  Massenet's  new  opera, 
ma,"  was  produced  at  Monte  Carlo, 


rhorlis  'author,  however  Rifted,  will  bo  aMfw 
"    complete  a  satisfactory  volume  on  "Mtir- 
mcn  should*t>0  clean-shaven.  '  after  th«  |  aer  am,  Murderers"  without  having  nr«t 
Rashion  of  the  ancients."    When  "Ro-  found  a  riotlm  or  two  for  himself.  Then. 

in  rehearsal  at  the  Paris  too.  there  Is  the  mescal  question  still 
chorus  men  declared  their ,  awaiting  Investigation, 
to  sacrifice  mustaches  and  i  mn  promise  several  weeks  of  quick 
form  of  whlskerage,  t»|action  and  interesting'  observation.  Mr. 
make  a  Roman  holiday  for  M.  Massenet.  Johnson's  views  on  the  proposition  will 
Tne  last  report  was  that  the  obstinate  "be  interesting-  If  he  cares  to  Rive  them, 
would  impersonate  barbarians  and  th»  HALLIDAY  WITIIERSPOON. 

acquiescent  the  Romans.  I    Dorchester.  April  1,  1912. 


en  should  i 

lashlon  of  tl 
■aa"  was  put 
Opera  House, 
unwillingness 
Beards,  any 


We  are  told  that  it  Is  now  the  fash- 
ton  In  certain  European  Opera  Houses 
for  Tannhaetiser,  Lohengrin,  Tristan 
And  other  heroes  to  appear  clean  shaven. 
We  deplore  the  innovation.   At  the  Bos- 

ton  Opera  House  the  sagacious  Arkel  of„  hleve*  f»tter  * 185T9;  ™° 
Stould  wear  a  long,  flowing  white  ven-  edltlon  of  John  Camden  Holten's 


The  Scholiast  Says: 

Yes,  Mr.  Wlthcrspoon,  there  are  dic- 
tionaries of  slang,  but  not  exclusively 


|fable  beard.    In  "Aida"  the  high  priest 
and  the  priests  should  wear  black  and 
ushy  beards.    Shaven  as  they  now  are, 
iey  are  not  Impressive;  thoy  do  not 
ike  you  as  the  real  thing.    Is  It  pos- 
ble  that  Wotan,  Hundlng,  Mime,  Al- 
lch  and  the  other  entertaining  mem- 
of  the  "Ring"  menagerie  will  soon 
presented  as  persons  diligent  with 
razor  and  soap,  either  in  sticks  or 
s?   Perish  the  thought! 


carelessly  we  all  read  printed 
tter!  There  are  some  who  pride  them- 
ilves  on  their  ability  to  read  between 
ie  lines,  "i  read  between  the  lines  and 
■o  I  knew  you  didn't  think  much  of  the 
show."  You  had  thoroughly  enjoyed  it 
and  written  about  it  with  honest  enthu- 
siasm, but  you  couldn't  fool  Perklnson, 
the  gifted  being  who  always  reads  be- 
tween the  lines. 


Mr.  Kallsch's  Break. 
Then  there  are  some  who  read  dili- 
gently as  though  with  a  magnifying 
glass,  and  immediately  misquote.  Take 
the  sad  case  of  Mr.  Alfred  Kalisch,  who 
wrote  the  program  notes  for  Mr.  Harold 
Bauer's  concert  of  last  Tuesday.  Mr. 
Bauer  played  Ravel's  "Ondine."  Mr. 
Kalisch  was  anxious  that  the  public 
should  not  think  "Ondine,"  the  name  of 
a  hand  Are  engine  or  the  title  of  a  com- 
ic opera,  so  he  said  that  the  "poetic 
basis"  came  from  Charles  Brugnot'S 
"Les  Deux  Genies,"  and  he  quoted  the 
prose  poem  in  full.  Alas!  alack-a-day! 
Thie  prose  poem  was  written  by  Louis 
Bertrand  and  is  found  In  excellent 
French  In  his  "Gaspard  de  la  Nult,"  as 
is  clearly  Indicated  on  Ravel's  title  page. 
But  Bertrand,  who  took  to  himself  the 
name  AIolslus,  also  took  four  lines  as  a 
motto  to  "Ondine"  from  Brugnot's'poem. 
Mr.  Kalisch  evidently  thought  that  Brug- 
not  was  the  man  of  "Ondine."  "Gas- 
pard," published  posthumously  In  1842, 
has  been  reprinted  by  the  Mercure  de 
France.  Sainte-Beuve  found  room  for 
Bertrand  in  his  gallery  of  literary  por- 
traits, and  Anatole  France  evidently  has 
weakness  for  the  unfortunate  who 
went  from  nljon  to  Paris. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  Explains. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  today's  Herald  you  quote  "The 
Rogue's  Lexicon,"  edited  by  G.  W.  Mat- 
sell  (N.  T.  1869).  I  am  not  familiar  with 
slang  dictionaries.  Is  It  possible  that 
there  is  no  authoritative  collection  of 
hieves'  patter  published  at  a  later  date? 
It  is  hardly  to  be  wondered  at  that 
mooch,"  "stem,"  "flash"  and  "broad" 
were  not  in  common  use  50  years  ago. 

A.  "broad"  is  a  pass  commonly  issued 
by  the  management  of  country  fairs,  ex- 
positions, etc.,  admitting  performers  and 
employes  to  the  grounds.  A  person 
flashes  his  broad  to  the  gate  keeper, 
I.  e.,  shows  It  for  an  instant,  as  he 
passes  thro".  Roughly  speaking,  any 
pass  is  a  "broad."  I  should  suppose  that 
a  dramatic  critic  would  "flash  a  broad" 
a  good  many  times  in  a  season. 

The  "stem,"  as  used  by  hoboes,  is  a 
stult.  most  often  used  in  referring  to  the 
"main  stem." 

To  "mooch"  is  to  skulk  or  prowl  with 
the  added  meaning  "to  beg."  Thus  when 
a  "gay-cat"  or  "bindle  stiff."  "Mooches 
the  stem,"  he  prowls  along  with  an  eye 
out  for  any  opportunity  to  steal  or  beg. 

Sociologists  Together. 

I  am  looking  forward  with  eager  an- 
ticipation to  a  meeting  with  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson,  altho'  I  am  inclined  to 
think  the  month  of  April  an  unfortunate 
time  for  such  a  foregathering.  As  old 
man  Holbrook  used  to  say: 

These  are  the  melancholy  days, 
The  saddest  of  the  year; 
When  It's  too  hot  for  buttered  rum. 
Too  cold  for  lager  beer. 
If  it  were  any  other  season  I  should 
advise  the  eminent  sociologist  to  make 
jthe  pilgrimage  from  Clamport,  equipped 
Iwith  gum  boots,  oilskins  and  a  sou'- 

iwester;  or  I  could  place  at  his  disposal 
[a  pair  of  "muelucs"  purchased  "on  the 
ILabradoor." 

I    I  have  been  an  admirer  of  Mr.  Johnson 
Ifor  many  years.    His  courage  and  per- 
Iflstency  in  collecting  data  for  his  co- 
llossal  work  are.  Indeed,  rare.    I  must 
say,    however,    without   presuming  to 
criticize,  I  have  long  felt  that  so  dis- 
tinguished a  scholar  should  broaden  his 
field  of  observation. 


Mr.  Johnson  tn  Mexico. 
I  am  myself  planning  a  trip  to  Mexico, 
tarting  within  a  few  weeks,  probably 
Ithln  a  few  days.   Perhaps  Mr.  John- 
n  could  be  persuaded  to  accompany 
tne.  Opportunity  will  offer  to  view  violent 
death  In  many  forms.    It  Is  an  educa- 
tion to  see  a  Mexican  stand  up  before 
a  firing  squad.   If  Mr.  Johnson  has  not 
had  the  experience,  no  doubt  he  could 
find  occasion  in  Mexico  to  kill  his  man, 
or  a  dozen,  if  he  chose.   I  feel  that  no 


Dic- 
tionary of  Modern  .Slang.  Cant  and  Vul- 
gar Words"  was  published  in  1860.  Then 
there  is  the  slang  dictionary  edited  by 
Leland  and  Barrere.  Then  there  Is 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  edited  by 
Farmer  and  Henley,  in  seven  volumes 
(1890-1904). 

But  Matsell's  "Vocabulum;  or  the 
Rogue's  Lexicon,"  is  the  more  interest- 
ing from  the  fact  that  the  compiler  was 
a  special  justice,  chief  of  police,  and 
one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  National 
Police  Gazette.  He  had  studied  the  pe- 
culiar language  of  thieves  and  other 
rogues.  The  book  has  a  peculiar  value, 
as  has  the  much  larger  volume  "Les 
Voleurs,  Physiologie  de  leurs  Moeurs 
et  de  leur  Langage,"  by  E.  F.  Vidocn, 
who  had  been  chief  of  police  in  Paris. 
The  second  edition  of  his  work  in  two 
volumes  was  published  In  1837. 

But  the  more  modern  slang  dictiona- 
ries do  not  -define  "red  kettle"  (gold 
watch),  or  "dooley"  (dynamite),  nor 
■could  a  bright  eyed  boy  find  out  from 
them  the  precise  meaning  of  "a.  peter 
with  Kelster  double  in  and  out." 

As  we  have  already  said  "mooching" 
synonymous  with  "miking"  and  "mich- 
'ing,"  prowling,  pilfering,  is  very  old. 
"Micher"  Is  in  Chaucer. 

The  quatrain  of  your  friend  Holbrook 
is  a  variant.  Did  not  the  original  run 
like  this? 

"The  melancholy  days  have  come, 
The  saddest  in  the  year. 
'Tla  still  too  warm  for  whiskey  hot 
And  now  too  cold  for  beer." 

The  elegiac  lines  refer  to  early  au- 
tumnal days. 

We  have  forwarded  your  invitation  to 
Mr.  Johnson.  The  trip  would  undoubt- 
edly do  him  good,  and  benefit  the  world. 
If  he  should  return  without  physical 
Injury  and  mental  twist  or  loss.  •— 


The  blab  of  the  pave,  the  tlreB  of  carts  and 
sluft  of  boot  soles  and  talk  of  tae  prome- 
naders, 

The  impassive  stones  that  receive  and  return 
so  many  echoes; 

What  Hviug  and  burled  speech  is  always  vi- 
brating here,  what  howls  restrained  by 
decorum. 


Poor  Henrietta. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

"Who  kissed  Henrietta?"  was  a  ques- 
tion frequently  asked  when  I  was  a  lit-  j 
tie  lad.  I  have  no  clear  remembrance 
as  to  its  significance,  but  I  think  that 
it  referred,  to  a  fresh  young  man  who 
kissed  his  landlady's  daughter  and  then 
added  to  the  enormity  of  his  offence  by 
going  to  the  pantry  and  helping  himself 
unbidden  to  a  wedge  of  apple  pie.  There 
were  legal  complications,  I  believe,  fol- 
lowing these  high-handed  proceedings; 
but  the  conclusions  have  escaped  mo 
with  the  flight  of  time.  Perhaps  some 
Of  the  readers  of  this  department  have 
longer  memories. 

I  was  reminded  of  this  old-time  local 
saying  by  "Preserving  Mr.  Panmure," 
now  playing?  in  this  city  Mr.  Pinero, 
the  author  of  th's  comedy,  I'm  sure, 
never  heard  of  Henrietta  and  her  mis- 
fortune, but  his  amusing  dramatic  story 
revolves  around  a  kiss,  surprising  and 
unsought.  Somehow  or  other,  his  piece 
also  suggested  to  me  "The  Serious  Fam- 
ily," with  Lady  Sowerby  Creamly  to 
the  fore,  now  almost  forgotten.  But 
history  repeats  Itsolf  upon  the  stage,  as 
Dion  Boucicault  might  tell  us  IE  he  re- 
Visited  the  glimpses  of  the  footlights 
BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  April  2,  1912. 

The  Always  Ready. 

There  are  men  who  are  always  ready 
with  an  explanation  of  anything  that  Is 
in  heaven  above,  or  that  is  in  the  earth 
beneath,  or  that  is  in  the  water  under 
the  earth.  They  can  name  the  Man  In 
the  Iron  Mask,  they  know  who  struck 
Billy  Patterson,  they  could  have  out- 
stripped Oedipus  in  his  answer  to  the 
Sphinx,  they  will  tell  you  the  origin  of 
"23,"  they  have  solved  the  case  of 
•'Aelius  Lamia"  and  now  smile  at  De 
Quincey's  answer  to  the  enigma,  they 
have  talked  with  the  murderer  of  old 
Mr.  Nathan  in  Twenty-third  street,  New 
York,  they  have  heard  from  the  Arch- 
duke disguised  as  John  Orth— entertain- 
ing persons  when  they  are  not  bore- 
some.  And  among  them  there  is  at 
least  one  who  can  answer  the  question 
of  "Baize." 


(heart  U  deatf  dead,  dead:'  „  vuh 
Ithe  gallery  nearly  broke  up  th<>  drama 
with  'How  are  your  poor  f«iei  ?'  The 
phrase  lived."  Now  "Th«  Dead  Heart" 
was  first  produced  at  the  Adelphl,  Lon- 
don, In  1859,  so  the  phrase  must  have 
been  heard  before  ISO?  If  this  story  be 
•true.  Precision  in  such  cases  's  sus- 
picious. When  a  man  tells  votj  he  will 
repay  a  slight  loan  nexl  Wednesday  in 
front  of  the  Park  Street  Church  at  11:89 
A.  M.— "I  may  be  a  few  minutes  late"— 
you  know  full  well  that  you  will  see  his 
face  no  more.  Others  say  "flow's  your 
poor  feet"  dates  from  the  Exhibition  of 
M61. 

Or  take  the  Parisian  cry,  "Ohe  Lam- 
bert! As-tu  vii  Lambert?"  The  wise 
men  will  tell  you  that  on  Aug.  ij,  I8t54, 
a  woman  from  the  country  arriving  for 
the  Napoleon  festival  lost  her  husband 
Lambert  at  the  railway  station  and 
went  about  Paris  bawling  for  him.  Is 
the  story  credible? 

When    we    were    young,    boys  were 


61 


soundly  thrashed  at 
apropos    of  nothing 
which   was  followed 
bridge?"  An  anno?:i  <, 
|  street  phrases  of 


home  for  saying 
"Widow  who?" 
by   "under  what 
catalogue-  of  the 
it'oris  would  be 


Or 
only 
that 
son? 


Foolish  Phrases. 

was    "Who    Kissed  Henrietta?" 
one  of  many  queer  street  cries  j 
are  spoken  and  heard  for  a  sea-  | 
Who  first  shouted,  "Ah,  there!" 


expectant  of  the  answer,  "Stay  there!" 
In  London  the  foolish  cry,  "How's  your 
poor  feet?"  was  long  in  fashion.  It  was 
first  heard,  they  say,  about  1862.  When 
Henry  Irving  revived  "The  Dead 
Heart.-'  in  18S0,  someone  wrote:  "When 
the  play  was  brought  out  originally, 
where  one  of  the  characters  says,  'My 


entertaining  and  <j)m.f1(f  vt 

Stranded  J%  the  Bar. 
As  the  World  W*fi#; 

Renewing  my  acquaintance  with  Dick- 
ens, as  I  do  from  time  to  time  bv  dip- 
ping in  t-.ere  and  there,  I  read  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"Capt.  Cuttle  proffered  a  glass  of  rum, 
which  the  Chicken,  throwing  back  his 
head,  emptied  into  himself  as  Into  a 
cask,  after  proposing  the  brief  senti- 
ment, 'Towards  us.'  " 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back,  as  well 
as  forward  and  sideways,  at  our  bar- 
room acquaintances,  and  listen,  with 
our  mind's  ear  and  our  physical  ear,  or 
ears,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to 
have  two  which  are  working  to  the 
"brief  sentiments"  which  have  been, 
are,  and  may"  be  uttered. 

"Here's  looking  at  yer"  (never  pro- 
nounced "U")  is  a  familiar  sentiment. 
"Here's  how!"  brief  and  to  the  point, 
is  another.  "Here's  a  go!"  suffices  for 
the  ceremony  equally  well,  without  un- 
duly delaying  the  downing  of  the  driv.ic. 
"Here's  to  crime!"  is  sometimes  he.tr c 
but  this  Is  really  flippsr.t  and  casts  a-i 
uncalled  for  refection  on  the  flulc! 
Which,  like  fire,  Is  a  good  servant,  but  n 
tyrannical  master. 

"Cheero!"  was  the  pieasa^t  greeting 
which  a  good  friend  of  mine,  an  Eng- 
lishman, always  uttered  when  the 
glasses  were  lifted. 

"Here's  happy  days!"  "Here's  my  re- 
gards!" The  precise  man  who  Is  fussy 
about  his  English  simply  omits  "Here's." 
I  am  quite  sure  no  one  ever  lifted  his 
glass  and  said  "Here  are"  anything  at 
all.  In  most  case9  the  sibilant  sound 
after  "here"  seems  to  be  necessary  to 
make  the  liquor  find  Its  proper  level. 

Real  friends  In  these  days  of  haste 
and  lack  of  reverence  for  God.  man  and 
tradition,  usually  reduce  the  formality 
to  a  skilful  wave  of  the  glass  whtoh 
does  not  go  far  enough  to  endanger  the 
contents,  and  a  polite  bow.  I  desire  to 
record,  however,  the  custom  of  an  ac- 
quaintance whose  method  of  absorbing 
was  that  depicted  for  so  many  years  by 
'  Otis  Harlan: 

j  "Here's  down  the  sink"— and  down  It 
Went.    .  *tTh  v^itfi. 

To  sum  up,  It  may,  or  may  not,  be  un- 
fortunate that  we  are  chasing  the  heels 
of  rapidity  and  treading  on  ceremony. 

If  tradition  may  be  believed,  old  Rip 
Van  Winkle  always  had  time  before 
quaffing  his  dram  to  say,  If  I  remember 
rightly:  "Here's  to  your  very  good 
health,  and  your  family.  May  they  all 
live  long  and  prosper!"  H.  J.  L. 

Medford,  April  2. 

A  Pious  Survival. 
This  wishing  of  health  when  there  Is 
a  deliberate  undermining  of  health  Is 
no  doubt  a  survival  of  old  customB,  as 
when  wine  was  poured  on  the  ground 
or  floor  to  propitiate  a  deity.  There 
are  many  forms,  from  the  stately, 
"Sir,  a  glass  of  wine  with  you"  t4, 
"Here's  another  nail  in  your  coffin." 
Some  time  ago  a  man  died  and  news- 
papers mourned  him  as  the  originator 
of  the  phrase  "Hiippy  days!"  He  prob- 
ably did  not  deserve  the  honor.  We 
have  a  fondness  for  tthe  odd  "I  looks 
toward  you,"  and  the  courteous  answer, 
"And  I  likewise  bows."  When  Rawdon 
Crawley  was  detained  in  Mr.  Moss's 
spunging  house  we  are  told  that  "aske 1 
Whether  he  would  'stand'  a  bottle  of 
champagne  for  the  company,  lie  con- 
sented, and  the  ladies  drank  to  his 
'ealth,  and  Mr.  Moss,  in  the  most  polite 
|  manner,  'looked  towards  him.'  "  But 
[this  subjeot  will  be  discussed  at  leugtn 
In  the  chapter  "Bar-room  Etiquette.'.' 
I  for  whic  h  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  hi»s 
I  taken  innumerable  notes  at  some  ex- 
pense to  himself  and  a  far  greater  ex- 
pense to  others. 

Twenty-First  of  Season  Given- 
Program  Exclusively  from 
Beethoven. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  21st  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
j  conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
jnoon  In  Symphony  Hall.     Without  any 


obviously  impelling  cause  the  program 
included  only  compositions  by  Beetho- 
ven. 

The  overture  "Leonora,"  No.  3,  the 
overture  that  is  much  more  dramatic 
than  the  opera  for  which  It  was  writ- 
ten, was  followed  by  two  symphonies: 
Nos.  7  and  5.  These  three  compositions 
are  undoubtedly  among  the  greatest 
works  over  written  for  the  orchestra. 
Tne  symphonies  are  so  great  th,at  they 
should  not  be  heard  one  after  the  other. 
Either  One  would  have  stood  out  more 
boldly  and  inspired  the  more  awe,  If 
the  other  compositions  had  been  In ' 
sharp  contrast  and  of  a  lighter  nature. 
Nor  ip  it  well  to  be  over  familiar  with 
gigantic  works. 

The  performance  o:-  a  colossal  sym- 
phony should  be  anticipated  long  before. 
The  greatest  pains  should  be  taken  In 
(he  preparation.  The  performance 
should  be  an  event  to  be  remembered 
with  gratitude.  There  Is  plenty  of  ev- 
ery-day  music,  excellent  of  its  kind, 
that  gives  reasonable  entertainment,  de- 
lights the  ear,  awakens  pleasant 
thoughts,  consoles  one  for  the  fret  and 
routfne  of  prosaic  life  and  Invokes  vis- 
ions 6f  grace  and  beauty.  It  Is  not 
good  for  man  to  live  in  close  compan- 
ionship with  a  genius  or  to  dwell  on  a 
mountain  peak. 

The  rhapsodists '  have  had  their  say ; 
the  commentators  have  pried  and  con- 
jectured; these  three  compositions  are 
still  sublime  In  their  grandeur.  They 
well  nigh  express  the  inexpressible. 

Nor  have  the  legends,  fondly  believed 
for  years,  done  Injury  to  the  music.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  characteriza- 
tion of  the  first   theme  of  the  Fifth 
symphony— "So    knocks    Fate    on  the 
door'"  attributed  to  Beethoven— was  In-  I 
vented  by  Rles,  or  the  rhythms  of  the 
theme  were  suggested  by  the  note  of ! 
oriole  or  goldfinch  heard  by  the  com-1 
poser  while  he  walked  abroad.   It  mat-  i 
ters  not  w  hether  the  Seventh  symphony  '< 
be  a  description  of  Germany  exulting' 
in  its  deliverance  from  the  French  yoke, 
or  the  apotheosis  of  the  dance;  whether 
the  allegretto  picture  a  procession  in 
the  catacombs  or  be  the  love  dream  of 
an  odalisque.    Whenever  the  music  is 
played;  whenever    it    comes  into  the 
mind,    it   awakens   new   thoughts  and 
each  one  dreams  hi3  own  dreams. 

M.  Vincent  d'Indy  In  his  llfe  of 
Beethoven,  a  book  of  only  160  pages  but 
a  golden  bopk,  finds  that  "the  Seventh  is 
in  reality  a  pastoral  symphony  To  him 
the  rhythm  'of  the  first  theme  is  not  that 
of  a  dance  tune  but  one  that  might  have , 
come  from  a  bird;  the  trio  of  thei 
scherzo  is  a  pilgrim's  song  and  the  j 
finale  has  the  reckless  gayety  and  the 
tumult  of  a  village  festival.  And  so  I 
each  one  in  turn  publishes  in  print  or 
by  word  of  mouth  his  little  explanation, 
but  Beethoven  broods,  mysterious,  gi- 
gantic, above  the  commentators,  above 
even  conductors  when  they  misunder- 
stand him,  or  plume  themselves  upon  a 
new  and  striking  interpretation,  or  in 
their  endeavor  to  grasp  and  convey  to 
others  the  essential  greatness  of  the 
composer  put  their  trust  .  in  din  and 
speed. 

The  audience  yesterday  enjoyed  the 
program  and  the  performance;  it  ap- 
plauded conductor  and  orchestra  most 
heartily.  There  will  be  no  concerts  next 
week,  for  the  orchestra  will  be  on  a 
special  western  trip.  The  program  for 
the  concerts  of  Aprjl  19  and  20  will  be 
announced  later.  Mr.  Noack,  violinist, 
will  be  the  soloist. 


"So  sang  Euripides,"  she  said,  "so  sang 
The  meteoric  poet  of  air  and  sea, 
Planets  and  the  pale  populace  of  heaven. 
(The  mind  of  man,  and  all  that  s  ntade  to 

soar."  '  '•  viME?  •'>:<wro9HB| 


An  Abused  Man. 

Much  has  been  said,  aud  deservedly.' In 
praise  of  the  distinguished  visitor.  Prof. 
Gilbert  Murray,  but  to  some  his  crown- 
ing glory  is  that  he  has  revealed  to 
English-speaking  people  the  greatness 
of  Euripides,  the  dramatist. 

This  same  Euripides  has  long  been 
shabbily  treated.    From  our  school  en- 
cyclopaedias we  learned  that  he  was 
unfortunate  in  marriage  and,  therefore, 
took  a  low  view  of  women;  that  Socra- 
tes assisted  him  in  writing  tragedies; 
,  that  leaving  his  own 'country  he  sought 
j  protection  in  Macedonia,  where  dogs  fell 
I  upon  him  and  tore  him  to  pieces.  We 
I  were  also  told  that  his  style  was  com- 
1  monplace  and  he  reduced  gods,  god- 
desses and  heroes  to  the  level  of  every- 
day creatures  seen  in  the  streets  and 
'  fields.    Euripides  was  also  unfortunate 
in  this:    Robert  Potter  translated  him, 
and  the  choruses  were  as  pedestrian 
prose  and  the  dialogue— verbal  battle-, 
dore  and  shuttlecock— was  intolerably 
boresome. 


In  Praise  and  Blame. 

Later  we  were  not.  encouraged  to  fur- 
ther acquaintance  by  the  lines  of  Mrs. 

Browning: 

Our  Euripides,  the  human. 

With  his  droppings  of  warm  tears, 
Aud  his  touches  of  things  common 

'fill  they  rose  to  touch  the  spheres. 
The  word   "droppings"   stuck  hi  our 
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The 


«  i  ><  hum  H  recalled  the 

ping  In  Proverbs.  "A  eofcttnual  drop- 
lip  in  a  very  rainy  day  juwJ  a  oonten- 
us  woman  are  allks"?  Or  was  there 
soclntlon  with  tit*  lhib  in  the  gospel 


leu  me  l'.obert  Browning  who  tunned  the 
Kliv.k  o'   '.:    ipiUes  into  r..ownlutosquo 

And  what  was  to  be  said  of  Swinburne 
I  who  assailed  Kurlpldes  as  violently  as 
I  he  praised  the  most  insignificant  of  the 
I  Eluabethaus  extravagantly:  "the  vulgar 
I  theatricalities  of  Euripides";  "no  poet 
J  Iguubler  in  the  moral  sense  than  Eurlpi- 
I  des" ;  aud  writing  nobly  of  John  Web- 
.  roaster  of  woe  and  terror,  did  not 
I  Swinburne  say,  as  one  leaping  into  the 
I  air  and  shaking  nets:  "While  as  a 
dramatic  artist— an  artist  in  character, ' 
.ui  ion  and  emotion— the  degenerate  tra- 
gedian of  Athene,  compared  to  the  sec- 
ond tragic  dramatist  of  England,  is  as  a 
mutilated  monkey  to  a  well-made  man"? 

The  Poet's  Friends. 

De  Qulncey  said  of  Euripides  that  he 
was  able  to  sweep  all  the  chords  of 
the  Impassioned  spirit.  He  called  for  a 
reversal  of  the  old  rulings  made  Jo 
critical  courts,  but  as  a  clerk  in  a  hook 
shop    sad    recently    and   with  Ul-dis- 

ruised  contempt  to  a  customer:  "We 
are  all  out  of  De  Quineey.  Tou  know- 
no  0:1?  reads  him  today."  Nor  did 
Swinburne  have  in  mind  the  saying:  that 
Landor.  whom  be  worshipped,  put  into  - 
the  mouth  of  Milton  conversing  with 
Andrew  Marvel:  "Euripides  was  not 
less  wise  than  Socrates,  nor  less  tender 
than  Sappho."  i.andor,  talking  with 
Deililie.  admitted  that  the  dogmas  of 
Euripides  even  when  new  were  "mis- 
erably flat  and  Idle."  his  dialogue  was 
sometimes  "dull  and  heavy."  "The  de- 
mon of  Socrates,"  he  added,  "not  al- 
ways unlmportunate,  followed'  Euripides 
from  the  school  to  the  theatre.  The 
decencies  of  the  boudoir  were  unknown 
to  him.  he  would  have  shocked  vour 
chambermaids.  Talthybius  calls  Poly- 
xena  a  calf;  her  mother  had  done  the 
same;  and  Hercules,  in  'Alcestis,'  is 
drunk;"  but  Landor  also  said  that  the 
poet,  "where  he  is  irregular.  Is  great; 
and  he  presents  more  shades  and  pe- 
culiarities of  character  than  all  other 
poets  of  antiquity  put  together." 

Nor  should  we  forget  the  tribute  paid 
by  Milton  to  Euripides: 
And  the  repeated  air 
Of  sad  Kiectra's  poet  had  the  pow'r 
To  save  the  Athenian  walls  from  ruin  bare. 
And  we  know  how  Athenians  captive  in 
the  hideous  quarry  at  Syracuse  were 
treated  kindly  and  in  some  instances 
freed,  if  they  could  speak  a  chorus  of 
Euripides  to  the  end.  roll  out  a  rhesls 
"or  thrust  and  parry  in  bright  mono- 
stick." 


A  Dramatist  of  Today. 

The  great  majority  of  college  men 
years  after  graduation  know  little  Latin 
and  less  Greek.  The  "enteuthen"  of 
Xenophon  and  the  "poluphloisbos  thala« 
sa"  of  Homer  may  stick  to  the  memory, 
but  what  one  of  us  can  read  even  halt- 
ingly the  easiest  dialogue  of  Luclan  in 
Felton's  Greek  Reader,  which  we  used 
to  con  at  Exeter?  Some  afterward  tolled 
at  "Oedipus  Rex,"  but  the  tragedies  of 
Euripides  were  unknown  to  most  of  us, 
and  the  "Phedre"  of  Racine  was  more 
familiar  than  the  "Hippolytus"  of  the 
Athenians. 

Prof.  Murray  has  revealed  to  us  the 
Euripides  who  might  be  a  dramatist  of 
today,  the  dramatist  who  in  his  own 
period  knew  best  the  secrets  of  the 
heart.  The  women  of  Euripides  are  sin- 
gularly modern  in  their  opinions,  whims, 
caprices,  protestations,  sentiments,  pas- 
sions. In  his  own  time  he  was  reckoned 
a  contemner  of  the  gods,  but  in  his  treat- 
ment of  religious  subjects  he  Is  again 
a  man  of  this  century,  in  his  doubts,  his 
choice  of  the  spirit  rather  than  the  letter 
of  the  law,  his  honest  confession  of 
ignorance,  his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
morality  uninfluenced  by  hope  of  future 
happiness  or  dread  of  punishment  be- 
yond the  tomb.  And  Prof.  Murray  by 
his  own  gift  of  felicitous  expression  has 
revealed  to  us  the  tenderness,  the  plain- 
trveneFs,  the  grandeur  of  the  old  poet 
"soaring  in  the  high  reason  of  his  fan- 
cies, with  his  garland  and  singing  robes 
about  him." 

A        —}  1  ^  ii 

ftsumurun"    will    be   produced  next 


Tuesday  evening  for  the  first  time  In 
this  city.  When  this  wordless  play  was 
produced  in  London  the  Times  (Feb.  20, 
.1911 )  published  a  remarkable  article, 
Written  probably  by  Mr.  A.  B.  Walkley, 
an  article  that  is  so  vivid  and  plctur- 
ffe#H>e  that  it  would  be  worth  reading-, 
even  if  the  play  were  not  to  be  pro- 
duced here. 


Funambulatory 
Mood 

•nd  of  great  sclonct 


country  house, 
hermit  through 


ill  1  vletl*  m:tr>jheu>  and] 
■ollootlng  new  moons  to] 
full  moons  of  S 1  Is  harem, 
nient  later,  t*it,  too  late,  1 
tried,  to  polfon  himself 
with  bhang,  but  the  uhai/.er  stuck  In 
his  throat  and  he  only  ff#l  insensible. 


the  Hui 


The  "Tnen*AA«only  ther« 

Crookback's  T9e  a  hubbub' 

the    h-jbbt-l.    In  the 

  "  ji  To  the  dancer   however,  *o  seemed  as  Vengeance  tribe   <jX   Beni  Aeatr 

f  his  day.-.  ,1  aead  as  the  doornail  In  tfic  great  door     When  the  followers  of   ftfcaxk  ambushed 

A  wealthy  and  scientific  hermit  is  10-  I  of  the  F*n  ltioo  o  t  A  K  lis,  oud  so  pIio  In  id* )    thorn  in  the  rnoun  tn  Ins    *ThA  t  r  v»x 
mantle  enough  In  thesa  davs;  but  lorn;  d,ei1  the  body  into  a  sae£  and  the  sacK  1       :  " 

~*.     ,  .     y  ,    was    found    b>    I  lie   tv*o    servants  or 

cr-owmns  touch  ot  -omanoa  It  appeared  K-ur.a,.nin>  who  stralgl/tavay  carried  it 
that  this  sentlcm&n  had  1  eon  an  ama-  I  into  their  muster's  s^.op.  These  two 
tour  (if  the  tight  tope  and  enjoyed  the  |  servants  were  a  great  3oy  to  the  seeing 
friendship  of  the  great  Blondin.  Thus  |  eye  ;md  also  to  them/that  like  to  rock 
are  tlie  claims  of  fantasy  triumphantly  I  and  to  roll  with  ohes^tquakes  of.  irresls- 
vtndlcuted  in  the  f;>ee  of  a  inuttor-oN  j  tlblo  laughter   as  thfe  birds  laughed  In 

fait  world.    The  truth  Is.  we  all  have    trig  aviary  of  •.  »kn.    The  tall  ser- 

deep  down  In  our  hearts  some  stirrings    \ani.   a  negro,   woqte  a  garment  of  a 

wonderful  color  that  was  not 


•of  this  funamhttl.itory  passion,  as  Sir 
Thomas  Browne  would  have  called  It 
tand.  oh.  how  Sir  Thomas  Would  have 
loved  the  eremitical  gentleman:);  and 
it  Is  because  the  mns'.c  hulls  do  especial- 
ly minister  to  it  that  they  are  thronged, 
as  you  may  see  at  the  Qollseum,  with 
happy,  fascinated  crowds. 

"There  are  many  forms  of  the  fnnajn- 
hulatory  mood.  You  liav.e  the  type-form 
In  the  distinguished  hc-Ad  "of  the  royal 
■Japanese  Banzai  family,  who  walks  the 
tight  rope  with  prehensile  toes.  You 
have  a  humorous  variant  In  Moran  and 
Wiser  (tiie  names  of  music  hull  combin- 
ations quaintly  suggest  something  in 
the  City),  who  arc  comedy  hat  and 
boomerang  jugglers.1  A  comedy  hat,  it 
should  perhaps  be  explained,  is  not  ex- 
actly a  runclble  hat.  for  that  is  worn 
on  the  head  as  the  lino  shows: 
'He  wearclh-a  runclble  hat,' 
whereas  this  is  used  as  a  missile.  And 
you  have  another  variant  of  funambu- 
latory  mood,  a  variant  of  exquisite 
beauty,  in'  the  Cerman  wordless  'Sumu- 
run,'  adapted  from  the  Arabian  Nights' 
entertainments  by  Herr  Friedrlch 
Freeka.  set  to  music  by  Herr  Victor 
Hollaender,  skilfully  mimed  by  '  Herr 
Lotz  and  Herr  Sponlelil.  Fraulein  Von 
Derp  and  Fraulein  Konstantln,  and 
'produced'  by  ono  of  the  greatest 
wetteurs-en-scene  of  our  time,  Prof. 
Max  Bernhardt  of  the  Deutsche?  Tnea- 
tre  in  Berlin.  The  like  of  this  marvel 
has  surely  never  been  seen  in  London 
before!  It  presents  harmonies  of  colors 
that  are  now  suave  and  tender  and  now 
all  ablaze  and  dazzling— the  quiet  hues 
of  an  old  Persian  rug  and  the  glitter  of 
gems;  it  has  purity  of  outline  and  grace 
of  movement.  Then  it  tells  a  dramatic 
story  of  love  and  Jealousy,  revenge  and 
death,  with  most  eloquent  silence.  And 
hero  and  there  it  has  the'  salt  of  the 
grotesque." 

The  Spell  is  not  enol,Sh  to  say 

-    ,        that  'Sumurun'  gives  pleas- 

01  tne    ure.  it  casts  a  spe„ 

East  -it  casts  a  spell  from 
the  moment  that  a  young  man  in  tur- 
ban and  flowing  robe  dreamily  advances 
along  the  beflowered  gangway  leading 
from  the  back  of  the  hall  to  the  stage, 
squats  cross-legged  btforo  the  curtain 
and  tells  you  (with  an  almost  impercept- 
ible German  accent)  that  he  is  Nur-al- 
Dln,  the  cloth  merchant,  In  love  with 
•Sumurun,  the  favorite  of  the  Sheik. 
From  that  moment  you  forget  the  Coli- 
seum and  are  back  with  Shibli  Bagarag, 
seeking  with  the  waters  of  Paravid  and 
the  strength  of  Garraveen  and  the  Lily 
of  the  Enchanted  -Sea  to  shear  the 
Identical  from  the  topknot  of  Shagpat, 
the  son  of  Shimpoor.  For  Shagpat,  as 
you  know,  was  a  clothier,  so  that  he 
and  Nur-al-Dln  were  two  of  a  trade. 
"Was  it  in  the  city  of  Shagpat  or  In  the 
city  of  Oolb  that  Shibli  Bararag  fell 
in  with  Xur-al-Dln,  and  became  aware 
of  his  love  for  Sumurun,  the  favorite  of 
the  sheik?  'Wherever  It  was,  there  was 
Nur-al-Din  sitting  cross-legged,  dream- 
ing of  his  love  In  th«  very  thick  of  the 
hazaar,  and  paying  no  heed  to  the 
hunchback  showman,  who  was  twang- 
ing a  dismal  strain  and  trying  to  get  the 
crowd  to  enter  his  booth.  As  Nur-al- 
Din  dreamed.  1  Sumurun  passed  that 
way.  and  by  Allah  (whose  name  be 
forever  praised!)  her  eyes  twinkled  like 
stars  through  the;  faint  mist  of  her  veil. 
When  they  fell  upon  Nur-al-Din,  they 
grew  soft,  and  she  paused,  straight 
and  slender,  like  a  palm  tree  against 
the  moon.  Then  of  a  sudden  she  fled 
like  an  antelope,  avoiding  the  sheik, 
her  master,  who  stalked  fiercely  through 
the  bazaar,  with  bent  brows  and  his 
head  In  his  breast  and  two  scimitars 
Jutting  from  his  girdle.  And  behind 
him  danced  epilepttcally  the  janitor  of 
the  bazaar,  followed  by-  attendants,  who 
distributed  general  thwackings.  But 
Nur-al-Din,  dreaming  of  Sumurun, 
heeded  naught  of  it. 

A  Collector    "ay    u.lis    tlme  the 

,  „  Hunchback  had  filled  his 

01  JNew      booth  and  begun  his  cele- 


was  not  mauve, 
es  the  Ignorant  onesj  of  the  Bazaar  might 
call  It,  nor  yet  crushed  strawberry, 
neither  was  It  bojfa  de  rose,  but  some- 
thing of  all  three,  with  a  slight  blend 
of  that  color  wb/lch  they  know  In  the 
street  that  the  if  ranks  name  the  Street 
of  Peace  as  coitfeur  d'une  puce  qui  ca- 
resse  sa  Mile.  Truly,  in  the  name  ot 
Allnh  (praise  it:)  here  was  a  color  of 
colors.  TI10  second  servant,  a  little  one, 
wieh  trousers  even  more  baggy  than 
the  skin  ui.der  the  eyes  of  the  old 
Serpent  of  the  Lake,  and  a  cheerful 
wlelder  of  the  broom,  was  the  first  to 
open  the  sack,  and,  seeing  a  corpse, 
was  bothered,  as  Boolp  the  miser  was 
bothered  when  Invited  to  improvise] 
verses  to  Bhanavar  the  Beautiful. 


Ihe  Hunchback     "But  the  servants 
,     1  had  to  hide  the  sack 

in  tne  as  bcst  tney  cou]d  ) 

Harem  for  customers  werei 
entering  the  shop,  and  among  them  Su- 
iir.uun,  with  her  friends  of  the  harem 

her  very  lm;).ideut  maid.    And,  lu! 

Nur-al-Din  spread  rich  stuffs,  the  very' 
cream  of  his  wares,  before  Sumurun. 
who  marked  them  not,  but  stretched  | 
out  her  hand  to  Nur-al-Din,  leaning  her  , 
body  sideways  toward  him,  while,  pre- 
tending to  smooth  the  3 tuff,  hestretchedl 
his  hand  toward  hers.  Then  he  swooned 
with  love  at  her  feet,  till  the  other 
moons  of  the  harem,  laughing  merrily, 
burled  him  in  a  heap  of  his  own  silks 
of  China  and  of  Samarcand,  so  that 
these  were  only  fit  to  be  cheap  rem- 
nants in  his  next  end  of  the  season  sale. 
But  Sumurun,  ere  she  left,  threw  him  a 
red  rose,  of  the  color  worn  on  guest 
nights  by  members  (-only)  of  the  Omar 
Khayyam  Club.  And  by  and  hy  her 
maid,  bethinking  her  of  a  cunning  de- 
vice, persuaded  Nur-al-Din  to  hide  him- 
self in  tlie  box,  po  that  the  porters 
might  carry  it  into  the  Sheik's  harem. 
Now  in  that  very  box  there  was  already 
hidden— how  Allah  (praise  him  always!) 
only  knows— the  body\  of  the  hunch- 
back. And  so  it  befell  that  both  Nur- 
al-Din  and  the  huncJiback  (now  recov- 
ered from  his  dose  of  bhang)  found 
themselves  in  the  harem  of  the  Sheik 
among  the  full  moons.  They  had.  In 
fact,  been  solemnly  carried  thither  in  a 
procession  headed  by  the  Sheik  and  his 
guards,  followed  by  the  red  dancer  in 
a  sedan  chair,  by  Sumurun  and  her 
maid,  and  the  other  moons,  and  by  the 
janitor  of  the  bazaar,  always  epileptic, 
and  his  attendants,  always  distributing 
thwackings.  And  Nur-al-Dln's  little  ser- 
vant with  the  baggy  trousers  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  passed,  silhouetted 
against  a  low  white  wall,  -over  which 
you  could  just  see  minarets  brilliantly 
lit,  in  sharp  perspective,  by  moonlight. 
And  so  grateful  to  the  eye  was  this 
motley  procession  that  you  wished  they 
might  never  reach  the  Sheik's  palace, 
but  keep  moving  under  tho  moon  all 
night  long  like  the  tipsy  dons  of  Lon- 
coln  in  the  old  unregencrate  days  who 
kept  groping  their  way  all  night  longl 
round  and  round  tha  Radc.Iiffe  Library. 


came  tumblim;  heading  downstairs 
and  roused  the  sh  epl^g  nar,m  witll  a 
song.  There  had  b.j,n  terrific  doings 
upstairs.  Know  that,  when  the  Sheik 
retired  with  the  rVd  dancer  he  had 
been  secretly  folded  by  the  dancer's 
lover-tho  Sheik's  young  Men.:,  him  of 

wen  alTi!"*8.,  ,i<at  ,ve,e  "Poh-n  of_as 
he  ^,^.,,nP-Hm,<',,ba<>k'  And 

womfnt  ,  I     A'    i^clteriiisr    her  mouth 
omanishly,  and  luring  him  pn  to  kill 
the  old  mam     thereupon  the  Hunch- 

t^  Sheik    .^  „and   th0  noise 

tne  Sheik    •/•ho  flung  out  of  bed  with 

a.  scimitar  yWwoen  his  teeth.  In  a  trice 

the  sc.mit/Tr  was  at  the  throat  of  the 

ib^LJ'^-  While  the  Hunchback 
'J!f  tlie  <^ncer.  And  clattering 
dow  nstuirs  came  the  Sheik,  'seeing  red' 
and  bv^.aishmg  nis  scimitar,  while  the 
u  l  mcons  huddled  together,  and  the 
blood    went    from    Sumurun   and  her 

in'JS'6'  W.as  dry  as  the  we"  ln  '»  for- 
gotten city,  as  for  Nur-al-Din.  he 
wouI</  have  been  a  lost  man, -for  what 
protection  is  a  common  coffee-salver  of 
nie  harem  against  a  scimitar!— had  not 
the,  Hunchback  in  the  nick  of  time 
Ph/nged  his  dagger  between  the  Sheik's 
srAjuider-blades.  And  then  the  janlto>- 
°J  the  Bazaar  bobbed  in  and  signified 
«p>ileptleally  that  the  drend  Sheik  was. 
^vell  and  truly  dead,  and  the  full  moons  I 
•clapped  their  hands,  and  Nur-al-Din 
'and  Sumurun  were  together  again,  nev- 
j  er  to  be  parted  more.  The  blessing  of 
I  Allah  be  upon  them  all: 


A  Dream 
of  the 


Here  we  have 
a  strange  mixt- 
ure of  episodes 

Arabian  Nights  described  m 

"The  Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  as 
though  some  one  had  dreamed  after 
reading  the  history  of  Nur-al-Din  All 
and  also  the  story  of  the  hunchback,  to 
whom  the  tailor's  wife  gave  a  great  fid 
of  fish  which  he  bolted  so  that  a  stiff 
bone  stuck  in  his  gullet  and  he  died, 
and  wild  were  the  adventures  that  fol- 
lowed and  strange  and  loose  the  stories 
told  until  the  barber,  the  silent  man. 
with  a  pair  of  iron  tweezers,  drew  out 
the  fid  of  fish  with  its  bone,  and  the 
hunchback,  sneezing,  jumped  up  and 
cried;  "I  testify  there  is  no  god,  but  the 
God,  and  I  testify  that  Mohammed  is 
the  apostle  of  God."  And  the  dream  was 
a  Jumble  of  that  which  the  dreamer  had 
read. 

A  Lawyer     ^"''ft  -Mr.  George  It.  Sims 
jn  faw    'Sumurun,"  the  dead 

body  In  a  sack  set  him  a- 
Sack  thinking,  and  he  remem- 
bered the  adventures  of  a  corpse  In 
Glasgow.  And  thus  he  told  the  story  In 
the  Referee— told  It  with  delightful  sim- 
plicity. 


Ecstacy 
in  the 


In  the  harem  the  full 
moons  were  throwing 
oranges  at  one  anoth- 
Embrace  er,    like  undergradu- 
ates at  a  college  "wine."  They  wore  full 
skirts  of  some  golden  gauzy  stuff  over 
black   leggins,    a  very   short  zouave, 
and— an  alluring  smile.    But  their  col- 
lective smile  failed  to  allure  the  Sheik, 
who    rejected    their    advances,  and 
stalked  off  with  the  red  dancer.  Then 
the  box  was  opened,  and  out  popped 
Nur-al-Din  and  the  Hunchback,  the  full 
moons  taking  the  adventure  as  an  ex-, 
cellent  joke,  clapping  their  hands  withl 
joy  and  swaying  themselves  as  the  uril-i 
lows  sway  under  the  breezes  of  Shira?.j 
Disregarding    these    womanish  pretti-' 
ijosses.   Nur-al-Din  had  eyes  only  for 
Sumurun,  who  for  the  first  time  threw 
off  her  veil  and  discovered  long  black 
hair,  all  loose,  and  the  face  and  slen-  I 
der  form  of  a  young  girl.  And  she  sank/ 
Moons    brated  performance  with^  forward  to  Nur-al-Din,  and  then  brokft 
a  marionette  while  the  star  of  his  conv  awa>'-  f  that  he  wa-s  giddy  with  p$ 

suing  her.   and   his  eyes  swam 


pany,  a  damsel  from  the  land  of  t'ae 
Great  Mogul,  red  as  a  fox  and  as  wifcr, 
Utile  as  a  panther  and  as  cruel,  flirted 
in  the  corner  with  a  young  friend,  of 
the  Sheik.  Which  perceiving,  the  Humch 
hack  gave  a  scene,  not  down  in  his/  bill, 
but  In  real  earnest,  from  'Pagl^acci,' 
and  fell  into  a  stupor  of  jealously  and 
despair.  Then  he  clung  to  the  cVsmcer's 
hangled  ankles,  but  she  spurned  him 
po  that,  for  very  desperation,  he  sold  her 
to  the  Sheik,  who  was  what  th  t  Franks 


love  till  they  were  full  as  the  two  p<<ojTs 
that  are  before  the  gate  of  the  paiaoe 
cf  Shahpesh  the  Persian.  And  the  /*ull 
moons,  the  golden-skirted  ones,  dn/VjCed 
round  the  pair  of  lovers,  and  garl^1(jed 
them  with  roses,  as  sign  of  beufcthal; 
and  leaning  to  one  another  in  bfdyutlfui 
curves,  with  outstretched  petitionary 
arms,  sidling  closer  and  closiy-  stlli, 
Nur-al-Din  and  Sumurun  weu^at  last 
locked  heart  to  heart.  And  I'Sthe  full 
moons  sank  drowsily  down  trt  a  rin:r 


"A  Glasgow  man  of  bad  reputation 
named  Sawney  Cunningham  had  mar- 
ried a  very  beautiful  girl.  6ne  Hamil- 
ton, a  Glasgow  lawyer,  feli  ln  love  with 
Mrs.  Cunningham,  and  she,  yielding  to 
a  suggestion  of  her  wicked  and  unscrup 
ulous  partner,  gave  out  that  her  hus 
band  had  gone  on  a  journey,  aim  made 
an  assignation  with  H.-.milton,  at  her 
house.  When  Hamilton  came  Sawney 
Cunningham  was  concealed  in  the  room. 
He  sprang  upon  t'he  unsuspecting  lover, 
robbed  him,  and  murdered  him.  Having 
accomplished  the  deed.  Sawney  put  the 
body  in  a  sack,  hoisted  it  on  his  shoul- 
der, and  carried  the  body  to  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton's house  in  the  dead  of  night.  Open- 
ing the- door  with  the  tools  of  his  trade 
—he  was  a  burglar  among  other  things 
—he  shook  the  body  out  of  the  sack  and 
sat  it  bolt  upright  ln  a  chair  in  one  ot 
the  rooms. 

"In  the  early  morning,  before  it  was 
light,  a  gentleman  living  In  the  same 
house  as  Hamilton  rose  and  went  down' 


1  to  the  room  for  something.  Seeing  Ham- 
ilton sitting  there,  he  thought  he  was 
asleep  and  shook  him  violently.  To  lis 
horror,  the  lawyer  feil  forward  and  lay 
on  the  floor.  Then  the  terrified  man 
discovered  that  his  friend  was  dead,  and 
saw  that  he  had  been  murdered. 

"Fearing  that  he  might  be  suspected, 
and  remembering  that   Hamilton  had 
told  him  on  the  previous  night  that  he, 
had  an  assignation  with  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham at  her  house,  tho  friend  took  up| 
the  body  on  his  shoulder,  carried  it  to., 
Sawney's  house,  and  set  It  down  ln  a. 
sitting  posture  on  the  doorstep.  Mrs. 
Cunningham,    hearing    a    noise,  went 
down  to  see  who  was  at  the  door.  She 

,  opened  It.  and,  to  her  horror,  the  body 
of  the  murdered  man  tumbled  Into  the 

■  passage.     Mrs.   Cunningham  rushed  to 

!  her   husband   and  exclaimed   that  th. 

1  dead  man  had  come  back.  'I'll  warrant 
he'll  come  back  no  more,'  said  Sawney 
He  got  up,  and.  putting  the  body  onci 
more  on  his  shoulder,  started  out  wl'h 

'  the  int.  ntlon  of  carrying  it  to  tho  rivfcr. 

i  but  In  tlie  street,  seeing  some  men  com- 

!  Ing  ah  ng.  he  stepped  aside.  - 


i<<  Then  teW  thieves  and  were  te- 
ns with  their  plundor  In  a  sack. 
3awney  watched  them  deposit  their  sack 
In  nn  empty  shed,   and   then  go  and 

knock  up  the  landlord  of  a  tavefti.  who 
let  thein  In.  As  soon  as  they  \»ere  In- 
side, Sawney  came  'rotn  his-  hiding 
place,  carried  Hie  dead  lawyer  Into  the 
shed.  and  laid  him  down.  Then,  taking 
out  the  thieves'  plunder,  he  put  the  body 
Into  the  sack,  and,  carrying  the  'swat' 
ho  had  so  unexpectedly  secured  away 
with  him.  left  the  dead  lawyer  In  Its 
place." 


All 


"The  men  had  agree  1 
with  the  tavern-keeper 


Inquisitive  t0       hlm  tnelr  g00d^ 

Head  They  wont  to  the  shed 
and  brought  the  sack  into  the  tav- 
ern. Though  they  had  loft  two  large 
flitches  of  bacon  and  other  things  in  the 
sack,  they  thought  it  was  heavy,  but, 
never  suspecting  the  trick  that  had 
been  played  upon  them,  carried  it  into 
the  tavern.  On  opening  the  sack  they 
were  astounded  to  see  a  dead  man's 
head  peep  out;  The  tavern-keeper  rec- 
ognized the  features  of  the  corpse.  'You 
scoundrels.'  he  cried,  'this  is  the  body 
of  Mr.  Hamilton,  the  lawyer,  and  you 
have  murdered  nlm!'  The  thieves  were 
arrested  and  brought  to  trial,  and  In 
spite  of  their  protestations  of  innocence 
they  were  'found  guilty  and  executed. 

"Sawney,  Cunningham  lived  a  varie- 
gated life/after  this,  and  eventually  lie 
came  toSgrlef,  He  murdered  his  uncle, 
a  weJl-uJ^apld  gentleman  named  Bean, 
and  at  they  same  time  killed  the  maid- 
servant atfd  then  set  fire  to  the  house 
to conceaj/uis  crime.  Soon  afterwards  he 
was  g-ivejn  away  by  a  gang  of  thloves 
with  whpm  he  had  worked.  He  was 
arrestee*  tried  and  condemned,  and 
hangedy.it  Leith  on  April  12,  1635." 

The/composer  of  the  music  to  "Samu- 
run^'Wl  torHollaender,  a  brother  ofGus- 
tav  tloliacnder   the  violinist,  was  born 
at  Bfeozschuetz'  In  Silesia,  April  3),  1856. 
He  /studied  with  Kullak  and  has  cora- 
th'e  operas  "San  Lin"  and  "Tril- 
a  singspiel,  and  piano  pieces.  He 
.noted  at  the  Metropol  Theatre  and 
1908  went  as  conductor  to  the  New 
peretta  Theatre. 


Humperdinck's  Tl19  Metro- 

Music  to  po!itan  °pera 

House  Com- 
"Koenigskinder"  pany  will  pro- 
duce   Humperdinck's  "Koenlgskinder" 
on  Tuesday  night,  April  16,  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston. 

Humperdinck  in  1S95  and  1896  wrote 
music  for  a  play,  "Koenlgskinder,"  a 
German  fairy  tale  in  three  acts  by 
"Ernst  Rosnier,"  whose  real  name  was 
Elsa  Bernstein.  She  was  the  daughter 
of  Heinrich  Forges  OS37-1900),  conductor, 
composer,  pianist,  pamphleteer  and  a 
zealous  admirer  of  Berlios,  Liszt,  Cor- 
nelius, Wagner,  Bruckner,  whose  works 
as  well  as  those  of  Bach  and  Palestrlna 
ho  performed  at  concerts  of  the  society 
founded  by  him  at  Munich  in  1SS6.  This 
play,  which  at  the  time  was  said  to  have 
a  deep  symbolical  meaning,  was  pro- 
duced at  Munich  Jan.  23,  1897.  Elsa 
Bruenner  and  one  Redmond  were  the 
chief  actors. 

The  musical  Introduction  to  Act  II.  ' 
and  the  Introduction  to  Act  III.  were 
played  In  several  German  cities  before 
the  drama  was  produced,  and  Emll 
Paur  brought  them  out  at  a  concert  of 
the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra  Dec. 
26,  1896,  about  a  month  before  the  first 
performance  of  the  drama. 

The  play  was  produced  in  German 
With  Agnes  Sorma  and  Rudolf  Chris- 
tians as  the  two  royal  children  at  the 
Irvihg  Place  Theatre,  New  York,  April 
29,  189S.4  An  English'  version  was  pro- 
duced at  the  Herald  Square  Theatre, 
New  York,  Nov.  3,  1902,  when  N.  de 
Silva  (Mrs.  Harvey)  and  Martin  Har- 
vey w«>re  the  chief  actors. 


Humperdinck 
the     Idea  of 


Changed      In  19l>8 

,  conceived 

to  an 

turning  this  play  Into  an 
Opera  opera,  and  this  opera  was 
•reduced  for  the  first  time  on  any  6tage 
t  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House,  Kmv 
Tork,  Dec.  28,  1910,  when  Miss  Farrar 
ook  the  part  of  the  Goose  Girl,    Mr.  i 
adlowker  that  of  tho  King's  Son,  Otto| 
Joritz  that  of  the  Flddl-er,  and    Mme.  ! 
lomcr  that  of  the  Witch.    Next  week  ! 
tlr.  Jorn  will  replace  Mr.  Jadlowker,  and 
Miss  Wlckham  will  be  substituted  for 
Mme.  Homer. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  libretto  is 
not  easily  understood  even  when  it  is 
read.  "There  is  much  that  is  fantastic 
and  even  more  that  is  human,  while  the 
fairy  element  is  less  dominant  than  In 
"Haensel  und  Gretel."  When  the  drama 
was  first  produced  Prledrich  Roeseh 
made  an  amusingly  violent  attack  on  it 
and  declared  that  the  text  was  funda- 
mentally un-Germanlc,  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  language,  in  Its  tendency 
:a*d  In  "its  Incredible  pornography" 
iXust  what  Roesch  meant  by  describing 
She  text  as  pornographic  Is  not  easy  to 
jiee.  Other  critics  objected  to  music  ac- 
companying the  dialogue.  Thi3  objec- 
tion fell  away  of  course  as  soon  as  the 
play  with  music  was  transformed  Into 
~n  opera. 


The  Story 
of  the 
Opera 


The  plot  is  as  foj 

The  son  of  a  kln| 
In  quest  of  adventlfres. 
He  finds  In  the  Hella  for- 
est, In  the  hut  of  a  very  wise  witch,  a 
goose-girl,  who  1b  an  enchanted  prin- 
cess. He  falls  In  love  with  her  and 
offers  her  his  golden  crown,  and  they 
would  fain  run  away,  but  the  witch 
prevents  her,  and  the  prince  departs  in 
anger.  The  citizens  of  Hellabrun  send 
out  a  fiddler,  a  wood-chopper,  and  a 
broom-maker  to  ask  the  witch  where 
they  may  And  a  king.  Only  tho  fiddler 
understands  her  answer.  He  recognizes 
in  the  goose-girl  the  daughter  of  a  king, 
and  takes  her,  released  by  prayer  from 
the  spell,  to  Hellabrun. 

Act.  II.— The  people  of  Hellabrun 
await,  putting  confidence  In  the  witch's 
speech,  R  king  or  a  queen  on  the  12th 
stroke  of  noon.  Now  the  king's  son  Is 
living  among  them  as  a  despised  beg- 
gar, who  serves  as  a  swineherd.  Only 
the  child  of  the  broom-maker  knows  he 
is  a  prince.  The  bells  peal,  the  city 
door  is  thrown  wide  open,  and  sun- 
beams break  through  the  clouds.  The 
goose-girl  enters,  accompanied  by  the 
fiddler.  The  people  stare  in  dumb  sur- 
prise. But  the  king's  son  rushes  wildly 
toward  her  and  hails  her  his  queen. 
There  is  derisive  laughter,  and  prince 
and  princess  are  driven  out  of  the  city 
with  clubs  and  stones. 

Act  III.  There  Is  discord  in  Hella- 
brun, but  the  fiddler  ana  a  crowd  of 
children,  among  them  the  broom-mak- 
er's daughter,  search  the  forest  for  the 
banished  pair.  The  prince,  famished, 
carrying  the  goose-girl  in  his  arms, 
reaches  the  hut  where  the  witch  once 
lived,  and  gives  to  the  wood-chopper, 
who  happens  to  be  tiiere,  his  crown 
for  a  loaf  of  bread.    This  loaf  is  a 

poisoned  one  left  by  the  witch.  When 
the  fiddler  arrives  with  the  children, 
he  finds  prince  and  goose-girl  cnarmOT 
anci  dead.  They  kneel  and  the  fiddler 
speaks:  ■' 

"Your  fathers  treated  them  shame- 
fully; It  is  for  you  to  bury  them  so 
that  they  may  at  last  havo  a  royal  bed, 
—a  royal  .  grave  high  over  vale  and 
stream,  on  the  mountain  side  under  the 
winter  dome.  There  shall  I  sing  to 
them  my  last  song  and  play  my  last 
tunc,  and  then  break  my  fiddle  In  two 
and  throw  in  into,  the  grave  with  the 
prince  and  princess.  And  you  will 
be  my  organ  of  flesh  and  blood,  sing- 
ing and  saying:  the  song  that  the  old 
fiddler  gave  them,  from  earth  to  heaven, 
from  heaven  to  earth!  So  seeing  them, 
a  poor  blind  man  feels  them  arising 
from  the  dead  and  going  radiant  into 
our  hearts,— the  royal  children!" 


idy.*  pia^ftfi  w 


Of  a 
Personal 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  Note  1  thInk  that  Mr'  Pay" 

son    Is    mistaken  In 

on  an  thinking  that  he  saw 

Old  Play  Warren,    Sothern  and 
Pauncefort  together  in  the  first  presenta- 
tion of  "Our  American  Cousin."  The  play 
was  first  presented  at  the  Boston  Museum 
on  Monday  evening,  Feb.  2S,  1859.  War- 
ren played  Asa  Tfenchari,  J.  A.  Smith 
("Smithy")  Lord  Dundreary  and  Law- 
rence Barrett  Abel  Murcott.   It  was  re-  , 
ported  at  the  time  that  the  Museum 
management   sent   a   stenographer   to  I 
New  York,  where  the  play  was  then  i 
running  at  Laura  Keene's  Theatre,  and 
had  a  shorthand  copy  of  the  text  made  ; 
and  that  certain  members  of  the  com-  j 
pany  were  sent  over  to  study  the  busi-  I 
ness,  etc.   The  Dundreary  of  Mr.  Smith 
was  a  close  and  excellent  imitation  of 
Mr.  Sothern,  who  was  then  playing  the 
character  at  Laura  Keene's,  where  it 
will  be  remembered  he  made  his  first 
great  success  in  the  part.  Lawrence 
Barrett,  afterward  the  eminent  trage- 
dian, was  then  in  his  first  season  at  the 
Museum.  W.  H.  L. 

Boston,  April  3,  1912. 

Sergei  Rachmaninoff  has 
been  appointed  first  con- 
ductor  of   the  Imperial 
Nature  Court  Opera  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. 

Theodor  Litolff.  the  head  of  the  well 
known  publishing  house  in  Brunswick, 
died  reccntH-  at  the  age  of  73.  He  was 
a  stepson  of  Henry  Litolff,  the  pianist 
and  composer. 

The  Gustav  Mahler  endowment  fund 
now  amounts   to   60,000  crowns.     Mrs.  ; 
Mahler  Fenuccio  BusonI  and  Richard 
Strauss  have  charge  of  it. 

William  Archer,  the  dramatic  critic, 
after  a  visit  to  this  country  may  go  to 
Japan.  His  book  on  the  "Art  of  the 
Playwright"  Is  in  piess. 
j  Kutland  Boughtcn,  whose  composi- 
tion for  the  last  Birmingham  Festival 
was  described  as  a  socialistic  tract  In 
disguise,  has  written  a  "Souk  of  Liber- 
ty" and  some  "Songs  of  Womanhood" 
which  are  dedicated  to  the  "Awakening 
Womanhood  of  Brltam." 

Sir  Edward  Klgar's  music  for  the 
masque,  "The  Crown  of  India."  is  de- 
scribed as  marked  by  rhythmic  variety 
I  "Melodically  there  are  few  numbers 
which  possess  the  swing  and  distinct- 
iveness associated  with  his  lighter  com 
positions." 

Sir  A.  C.  Mackenzie's  new  work,  an 
"Invocation"  for  orchestra  (Ixmdon, 
March  21),  was  disappointing.  "The 
music  took  the  form  of  a  lengthy  'un- 


iConiiKininient 
,-as  too  much  i 
various  ell-  ] 
rive  point  as 
salance,  while 
anting  in  In- 


anl  development! 
monotony  In  the.J^K 
maxes  were  aaifpHMq 
regards  construction^ 

the  whole  seemed  tfc'. 

splratlon." 

Sterling  MacklnwfJFiately  sang  In 
London  In  six  languages,  adding  Span- 
ish and  Norwegian,  to  the  customary 
four.  And  yet  thare  was  a  sameness 
in  the  tone  quality! 

Emll  Saner  played  the  piano  In  Lon- 
don last  month.  "Time  may  not  have 
left  the  pianist  untouched  to  outer  view 
—It  certainly  has  not— but  at  present 
there  Is  no  sign  whatever  of  failing  In 
respect  of  the  amazing  finger  dexterity 
of  tho  player."  The  Times  complained 
of  forced  climaxes  and  was  reminded 
that  Mr.  Sauer  "belongs  •flo  the  school 
of  pianists  who  Impress  their  audiences 
with  the  fact  that  "they  are  exerting 
themselves  to  the  utmost  instead  of  fol- 
lowing the  higher  ideal  which  would 
persuade  the  audience  that  everything 
is  achieved  without  the  least  physical 
exertion." 

Two  plays  of  Anton  Tchekhof,  "The 
Cherry  Orchard" 'and  "The  Sea  Gull" 
have  been  published  by  Grant  Richards, 
London. 

Pablo  Casals,  'cellist,  has  received  the 
Beethoven  medal  of  the  London  Phil- 
harmonic Society. 

W,  R.  Titterton  pays  this  tribute  to 
Harry  Lauder  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
"Others  occupied  the  stage,  but  he 
possesses  it.  One  is  overwhelmed  by 
the  larseness  of  the  man,  by  the  force 
and  lightness  of  his  good  humor.  He 
gives  you  a  glimpse  of  a  world  where 
gayety  is  not  reared  in  a  hothouse,  but 
flourishes  bravely  in  the  open  air.  His 
free  gesture,  his  cunning  peasant  sim- 
plicity, his  royal  exuberant  laughter, 
are  not  inventions,  they  are  natural 
products  of  this  happy  world.  As  for 
the  artist  in  the  man,  note  how  per- 
fectly he  draws  his  types!  Note  how 
exactly  every  gesture,  every  nuance 
of  expression,  every  step  of  his  splen- 
did lightfoot  dancing  goes  witli  the 
tune.  His  new  songs  are  above  the 
j  average,  but  they  are  not  as  good  as 
!  his  best,  and  they  are  too  nearly 
breaches  of  the  patent  of  that  great 


the  sky  for  a  rc 
t  ff  nidus  mai 
low.  Hut  ln  a  J 
Proportions  «cei 
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jittr.'  of  brass  In 
ded  almost  nuii- 
>f  suoh  Immense 
■dilch  but  one  or 


two  actors  were  engaged  lost  all  sig- 
nificance, notwithstanding  the  praise- 
worthy manner  ln  which  that  difficult 
tnslt  was  performed  by  the  singers, 
whoso  voices,  reverberating  from  the 
wall  of  rock  behind,  carried  far  Into  tho 
still  night.  Some  mistakes  might  doubt- 
less have  been  avoided  had  longer  time 
been  given  to  its  preparation,  but  on 
the  whole  the  performance  was  prob- 
ably as  successful  as  any  such  per- 
formance can  ever  be." 

The  correspondent  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  wrote  much  more  enthusiasti- 
cally. 


I  The  Whole 
of 


song,  'I  Love  a  Lassie.' 
me  feel  very  happy." 


Yet  he  mr 


"Aida" 
at  the 


A  correspondent  of 
the  London  Times 
wrote  from  Cairo 
Pyramids  March  4: 
"Last  night  an  attempt— the  first  ot 
its  kind— was  made  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Association  pour  Favoriser'  le 
Tourisme  en  Egypte  to  present  grand 
opera  with  the  Pyramids  as  a  back- 
ground. This  performance  by  an  Italian 
company  of  excerpts  from  'Alda'  had 
aroused  considerable  interest  among  the 
European  community  in  Cairo  and  some 
resentment  among  a  section  of  the  na« 
tive  population,  who  wished  to  see  in  the 
representation  at  this  moment  of  the 
opera  by  Italians  beneath  one  of  Egypt's 
oldest  monuments  an  insult  to  the 
Eyyptian  people.  The  two  performances 
—one  at  sunset  and  the  other  by  moon- 
light—passed off  hapjly  without  any 
kind  of  disturbance,  and  at  both  sev- 
eral thousands  of  spectators  were  pres- 
ent. .  (fTi'  v  >t  mHE^/KR  »t»'*|f '£* 

"From  Cheops  to  Verdi  is  a  far  cry, 
but  modern  Egypt  is  the  hom-e  of  incon- 
gruities. The  spirit  of  the  builder  of 
the  Great  Pyramid  looks  down  daily 
upon  so  many  strange  spectacles  that 
last  night's  performance  at  the  base  of 
his  tomb  seemed  to  him,  perhaps,  no 
more  unexpected  than  any  other  of  the 
incongruous  sights  revealed  by  a  full 


On  April  L'5  and  again 
on  May  7,  the  entire 
text  of  "Hamlet"  will 
Hamlet"  be  given  at  theShake- 

Bpeare  festival  at  Stratford-on-Avon. 
For  these  performances  the  curtain  will 
rise  at  6  P.  M.  The  whole  tragedy  was 
acted  by  Mr.  Benson  and  his  company 
at  the  Lyceum  Theatre.  London,  March 
9.  1900.  The  curtain  then  rose  at  3-30 
P.  M..  and  fell  a  little  before  11.  There 
was  an  hour  for  dinner  after  the  third 
act.  Mr.  Richard  DIckins  then  wrote  of 
the  performance: 

"There  was  no  entr'acte  music,  and  I 
confess  I  went  to  the  theatre  expecting 
to  hail  tho  final  descent  of  the  curtain 
with  a  feeling  of  thankfulness.  Mv 
experience  resulted  in  a  complete  sur- 
prise. I  did  not  endure  a  moment's 
weariness,  and  the  tragedy  gained  im- 
mensely by  being  presented  as  Shake- 
speare wrote  it.  Everything  was  clear- 
er and  stronger,  and,  although  the  char- 
acter of  Hamlet  gained,  those  of  the 
King  and  Queen  and  the  other  subordi- 
nate parts  did  so  to  an  even'  greater  ex- 
tent. Such  a  representation  would,  of 
course,  only  be  possible  under  excep- 
tional circumstances,  and  no  sane  man- 
ager would  dream  of  offering  the  play- 
going  public  a  tragedy  playing  for  some 
five  and  a  half  hours.  But  artisticallv, 
and  from  the  student's  point  of  view, 
the  experiment  was  a  huge  success. 
Benson's  Hamlet  was  thoughtful  and 
almost  always  interesting:'  out  it  varied, 
as  his  performances  so  often  do,  from 
the  extremely  good  to  the  positively 
bad.  He  was  at  his  best  in  the  seldom- 
acted  parting  from  the  King  and  Queen 
on  his  departure  for  England,  at  his 
worst  in  the  scene  with  Ophelia-and 
he  introduced  the  grotesque  in  the  shape 
of  a  large  fisherman's  net  which  he  car- 
ried about  during  the  last  act,  appar- 
ently to  remind  everybody  that  he  had 
been  to  sea,  and  with  which,  like  a 
Roman  gladiator,  he  enmeshed  Claudius 
in  the  last  scene.  I  have  to  thank  Mr. 
Benson  for  many  things,  but  for  none 
more  earnestly  than  for  this  representa- 
tion of  'Hamlet'  in  the  form  designed 
by  Shakespeare." 

Eleven  of  Shakespeare's  plays  will  bo 
performed  at  the  coming  pestival.  The 
contemporary  drama  will  be  represent- 
ed by  Shaw's  "You  Never  Can  Tell"  and 
Maeterlinck's  "Pelleas  and  Melisande.". 
There  will  be  two  performances  of  "She 
Stoops  to  Conquer."  The  festival  will 
begin  on  April  22  and  continue  till 
May  11. 


Notes 
on 


"Hester."     by  Bertram 
Forsyth,  produced  in  Lon- 
March  22,  is  a  gloomy  play,  j 
Plays  "The  only  cheerful  person 
In  it  was  one  Bertram  Tennent  a  dra- 
matist living  in   Bloomsbury  lodgings, 
and  he  had  reason  tov  be  cheerful,  for 
he  was  always  saylni 


moon  during  the  winter  months  in  the  I  other  nlaV"'in<.«n!^°'   "L.hfV^  had,  an" 
neighborhood  of  the  Sphinx.    The  idea  °lse *  was  a  "sort  of  h, 
of  utilizing  the  Pyramids  as  a  setting  I  £      -     HMt^.~.i*      TOy«  *?P" 
for  an  operatic  performance  was  ambi-        a\," f    ,^S,  '     "  '  '  wld.ow 
tious  ln  conception;  and,  it  must  be  ad-  I  °f  a.weaK  crim»^l,  the  mother  of  a 


are  the  nrincinal  monuments  ex-  i murders,  the  drunken  ruffian  and  leaves 
Snt    and  the  personals ?  aVT  ancient mother  free  to  nest!e  In  the  *™»  of 
Egyptian!    But^h?  MempbtsV  ^*  fe^™™  dramat,st  and  b« 
is  conceived  ln  the  spirit  of  the  seven-     Th„  p„n'  ,,„,,  _ 

ties;  and,  save  for  an  approximation  in  nl^w?  '  Ma"  Gfzette  °r  Uareh  20 
similarity  of  outward  appearance,  Rha-      . In-  nt  . ?mf-  a^00Un.t  °f  the 

dames  bears  probably  as  much  resem-  Sta?'nf  of    ^'"^"ia  in  Tauris": 
blance  to  an  Egyptian  general  as  Pooh  tu/  .Zl^V?  slst13  115  ^e  revival  of; 
Bah  does  to  a  genuine  Japanese.  •  " 16  .  , ? hlgenia   Among   the   Tauri'  .of1 

"Of  a  ^constitution  of  ancient  Egypt  f  "ripldes  at  the  Klngsway  Theatre  yes- 
there  could  be  no  question,  while  so  terda-v  afternoon  that  Herr  Relr.nardt 
tar  as  the  opera  is  concerned  its  artl-  nas  not  v'slted  this  city  in  vain.  His 
fieial  atmosphere  requires  a  less  au-  conceptions  of  Greek  drama  have  ap- 
stere  background  than  the  moonlit  stone  Parent!y  impressed  Mr.  Granville  Bar- 
face  ot  the  Pyramid  towering  up  ma-  kcr'  yesterday's  stage  manager,  rather 
Jestically  white  into  the  pale  blue  sky.  considerably.  It  is  true  Mr.  Barker 
Amid  such  surroundings  success  can  spared  us  the  four  limelights  which 
only  hope  to  be  achieved  by  the  mass-  chased  Mr.  Martin  Harvey  about  the 
ing  of  color  and  the  presence  on  thef°or  of  Covent  Garden  Theatre  so  as- 
stage  of  well-drilled  crowds.    For  this  .siduously  ln   'Oedipus  the  King,'  and 


the  triumphant  return  of  the  victorious 
Rhadames  gave  ample  scope.  In  this 
scene  a  striking  effect  of  moving  masses 
of  color  was  indeed  obtained  by  the 
hundreds  of  warriors  in  many-colored 
garb,  the  strings  of  camels,  and  the 
troops  of  horses  emerging  from  the 
moonlit  desert,  which  served  as  the 
wings,  into  the  brighter  illumination  of 
the  scene;   while,  for  once,   with  only 


gave  us  in  their  stead  two  large  hidden 
lamps,  which  did  all  that  was  neces- 
sary In  the  way  of  illumination  and 
nothing  in  the  way  of  tlresume  distrac- 
tion. But  he  made  the  Tauric  herdsman 
run  on  the  stage  from  somewhere  at 
the  back  of  the  pit,  and  gabble  his 
speech  till  it  became  hardly  recogniza- 
ble; he  made  Orestes  and  Pylades  rush 
round  the  stalls  to  the  same  giddy  emi- 
nence, and  he  made  his  majesty.  King 
Thoas,  come  sprinting  into,  the  audit- 
orium through  the  stalls  entrance  from 
Great  Queen  street.  He  also  intro- 
duced a  little  crowd  of  gabbling  Tauric 
inhabitants  who  are  not  In  the  play  at 
all.  and  when  all  was  over  he  caused 
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was  and  his  court  to  make  a  formal 
partur*  round  the1  stalls  In  the  dlrec- 

jn  or  Freemason's  Hall.  All  of  which 
ln*8  were,  as  Mf»s  Wangol  would 
y.  "frightfully  thrilling,'  and  as  a 
mlern  Londoner  would  say,  'exoeed- 
fty  Itelnhardtlan,'  and  as  overyhiHly 
>uld  say.  -not  particularly  Granville 
irkerlan  ns  wo  knew  Mr.  Darker  at 
b  Court  Theatre,  and  about  as  Greek 
a  song  by  Mr.  George  Robey.' 


moment  to  l 

at  n  work 
Wlity.  or  ci 
portance  w 
bring  Its  en 

It  had  been 
son's  exqul 


mty,  or  Ihevltn- 
nrt  of  any  im- 
As  though  to 
*  1 1  greater  relief, 
by  Ernest  Dow- 
i     fantasy  'The 


Plerro:  of  the  Minute.'  which  save 
honest  and  very  genuine  entertainment.'' 


Dickens 
and 
Music 


Tho     Dally  Telegraph. 
London,  published  the  fol- 
lowing article: 
"We  have  all  read  much 
about  Charles  Dickens  of  late,  of  his  sen- 
Jus,  his  tastes,  personal  traits,  and  so 
forth.  But  It  has  been  left,  unless  we  are 
mistaken,  to  a  writer  in  The  Choir.  Mr. 
James  T.  Lighlwood,  to  unearth  material 
for  an  article  on  Dickens  and  music. 
Nobody— not  even  the  great  novelist's i 
warmest  admirers— will  assert  that  he  I 
could  lay  claim  to  any  pretensions  to 
being  really  musical  in  any  strict  sense 
of  the  word.   But  in  this,  of  course,  lay 
no  demerit,  and  a  lack  of  genuine  must, 
cal  understanding,  if  a  weakness  it  be, 
was  one  that  he  shared,  at  any  rate,  with 
a    great    many   distinguished    men  or 
letters.    Has  not  Charles  Lamb  told  us 
that  he  could  never  learn  to  hum  or 
whistle  even  the  national  anthem  cor-| 
rectly.  and  have  we  not  Macaulay's  au-, 
thority  for  the  statement  that  old  John- 
son just  knew  the  bell  of  St.  Clement's 
Church  from  the  organ?  Dickens's  case, 
most  assuredly,  was  not  as  hopeless  as 
that,  and  a  recent  perusal  of  his  novels 
has  revealed  to  the  writer  of  the  article 
mentioned  the  fact  that  in  nearly  all 
of  them  he  Introduced  musical  charac- 
ters, or  incidents  with  music  as  th« 
background. 

"Concerning  the  flute,  Dickens  waxed 
playful  on  more  than  one  occasion.  Mr. 
Richard  Swlveller,  It  will  be  recalled, 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  flute-play- 
ing was  'a  good,  sound,  dismal  occu- 
pation' (Aristotle,  you  may  remember, 
considered  It— strangely  enough— 'bad 
and  exciting'),  while  Mr.  Mell's  per-  ' 
formances  on  that  mellifluous  Instru- 
ment were  painfully  depressing.  But, 
according  to  the  article  in  The  Choir, 
Dickens  had  more  to  say  about  the 
violoncello  than  any  other  instrument. 
The  great  humorist  called  it  the  'melo- 
dious grumbler,'  and,  among  other  ofi 
his  characters,  Harold  Sklmpole,  Mr.  I 
Morfln  and  Mr.  Charles  Tenson  were 
more  or  less  expert  performers  on  It. 
The  unamiable  Carkcr  wished  that  poor 
Morfln  would  'make  a  bonllre  of  his 
violoncello,  and  burn  his  music  books 
with  it.'  Tet  Mr.  Morfln  continued  to 
solace  himself  by  evoking  'the  most  dis- 
mal and  forlorn  sounds  out  of  his  vio- 
loncello before  going  to  bed'— a  proceed- 1 
lng  which  produced  in  his  deaf  landlady) 
•n  unpleasant  sensation  as  of  'some-1 
thing  rumbling  in  her  bones.'  Many  of 
Dickens's  characters  could  sing,  while 

fine  musical  talent  of  not  a  few  others 
lay  !n  the  direction  of  humming  (a  hor- 
rid habit).  Pecksniff,  for  instance, 
'hums  melodiously.'  Others,  again.  wer.> 
addicted  to  whistling  and  a  dire  of-  | 
fender  in  this  respect  was  Mr.  Georg- 
In  'Bleak  House,"  on  the  occasion  when 
he  whistled  the  Dead  March  In  'Saul' 
(a  very  difficult  feat,  as  any  *ne  will 
find  who  may  care  to  attempt  It),  and 
accompanied  it  on  tho  tattle  with  his 
empty  pipe." 


"The  Death 
of 

Tintagiles" 


Maeterlinck's  "Le 
Mort  de  Tintagiles," 
translated  into  Eng- 
lish by  Alfred  Sutro, 
was  performed  In  London  by  the  Drama 
Society  March  4.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
which  never  has  been  able  to  find  any- 
thing Interesting  in  "Pelleas  et  Meli- 
sande,"  made  remarks  about  "The  Death 
of  Tintagiles"  that  will  surely  wound  tho 
more  sensitive  Maeterllnckians.  As  life 
should  be  a  constant  endeavor  to  please. 
The  Herald  reprints  the  review: 

"We  wonder  how  many  present  realized 
that  they  were  listening  to  a  piece  of 
any  importance  whatsoever,  save  as  a 
very  earnest  effort  to  attain  the  creepy- 
crawly.  Speaking  for  ourselves.  It  re- 
minded us  of  a  character  in  one  of  Cue 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  operas,  wishing  to 
Strike  terror  Into  a  certain  person's 
heart,  said.  'Suppose  I  were  to  go  Into  a 
corner,  and  there  made  hirrible  grim- 
aces at  him!  How  woulttHaax  do?'  'It 
would  be  merely  rude,'  wJfTthe; 'answer. 
M.  Maeterlinck  In  'Le  Mort  de  Tinta- 
giles,' adopts  much  the  same  method  for 
making  us  shiver,  and,  behold,  he  suc- 
ceeds in  very  little  more  than  mildly 
amusing  us.  A  more  'Castle-of-Otranto" 
and  'Mysterious  Mother'  piece  of  shiv- 
ery-shakylsm  surely  never  masqueraded 
aa  literature.  The  awful  Queen  in  her 
remote  tower,  the  imprisoned  Princesses 
the  noiseless  murderesses,  the  iron  gates, 
the  bleeding  hands  of  the  girl  who  tries 
to  beat  them  down,  and  the  dying  little 
boy  who  is  the  centre  of  all  the  pother — 
what  are  all  these  things  but  the  rank- 
est old  stage  properties  of  Fee-Faw-Fum 
drama  and  literature  as  far  back  as  wo 
can  renumber?  And  not  all  Miss  Edyth 
Olive's  earnestness  In  the  part  of  tho 
Princess  Tgralne  could  help  us  for  a 


Mrs.  Anthony,  coming  from  the  West, 
where  the  sun  goes  down  and  other 
phenomena  occur,  astonished  the  ex- 
travagant men  and  women  of  the  Great 
White  Way  by  wearing  shoes  and  slip- 
pers In  the  heels  of  whieh  diamonds  had 
been  Inserted.  It  Is  true  that  Mr. 
Anthony,  far  away  In  Muncle,  Ind„ 
smiled  when  he  read  In  the  newspapers 
the  story  of  her  triumphs,  and  said  In 
a  clear,  bell-like  voice:  "You  can  buy 
that  kind  of  diamonds  for  $5  a  quart." 
Mrs.  Anthony  was  not  disturbed;  she 
knew  that  her  husband  has  a  rough  and 
misguided  sense  of  humor:  she  also 
knew  that  the  diamonds  were  real 
sparklers;  that  Is,  she  told  the  reporters 
they  were. 

Mrs.  Anthony's  Predecessors. 

But  if  Mrs.  Anthony  were  acquainted 
with  the  history  of  manners  and  cos- 
tumes she  would  not  laugh  so  lightly, 
nor  would  she  pride  herself  on  her  origi- 
nality. 

The  boots  of  Roman  Emperors  were 
enriched  with  pearls  and  diamonds,  and 
the  wealthier  Romans  sported  the  like 
decorations.  There  were  Roman  women 
who  ornamented  their  low  shoes  with 
pearls  and  embroideries,  gold  and  am- 
ber. There  were  many  whose  boot  soles 
were  of  massive  gold. 

Pliny,  speaking  of  his  own  time,  says: 
"Our  ladies  are  not  content  to  adorn 
their  walking  shoes  alone  with  precious 
stones  and  Jewels,  but  even  the  slippers 
which  they  wear  In  their  private  apart- 
ments are  decorated;  precious  stones  do 
not  suffice;  they  must,  to  be  in  the 
fashion,  tread  on  pearls,  and  crowd 
their  feet  with  ornaments  like  kings." 
Julius  Caesar  wore  high  boots  worked 
In  gold  and  ornamented  with  pearls. 

Heliogabalus,  who  never  wore  a  pair 
of  boots  more  than  once,  as  he  never 
wore  the  same  ring  twice,  had  precious 
stones  set  in  them,  and  even  cameos, 
which  excited  the  laughter  of  the  pop- 
ulace, because  no  one  could  see  dis- 
tinctly the  cunning  work  of  famous 
artists.  But  his  mother,  who  presided 
■over  a  senate  of  women,  forbade  women 
to  wear  shoes  adorned  wuth  precious 
stones,  as  she  prescribed  the  dresses 
that  should  be  worn;  yet  she  was  a 
woman  of  wildly  free  life,  in  compari- 
son with  whom  the  Empress  Messallna 
was  a  timid  prude. 


Alas,  What  Boots! 

Alcibiades  invented  a  boot  that  was 
named  after  him  and  became  a  great  fa- 
vorite, but  we  are  not  told  whether  it 
were  luxuriously  foppish.  (And  so  boots 
were  named  after  Bluecher  and  Well- 
ington, and  there  have  'been  Americans 
who  believed  that  congressmen  wore 
'  Congress  gaiters  and  preferred  Congress 
!  water  as  a  tipple).  What  were  the 
Sicyonian  shoes  that  Cicero  refused  to 
wear,  thinking  them  effeminate,  al- 
though he  admitted  they  were  comfort- 
able? Anglo-Saxon  princes  and  dig- 
nitaries of  the  church  wore  shoes  set 
off  with  gold:  Charlemagne  on  state  oc- 
casions donned  shoes  adorned  with 
gems;  the  shoes  of  Henry  VI.  of  Sicily 
and  his  Queen  Constance  were  of  cloth1 
of  gold  and  bejewelled,  while  the  soles 
of  cork   were   covered  with   cloth  of 

gold.  Philip  Stubbes  in  1688  inveighed 
against  the  "corked  shoes,  puisnets. 
pantoffles  and  slippers,  some  of  them  of 
black  velvet,  some  of  white,  some  of 
green  and  some  of  yellow;  some  of 
Spanish  leather  and  some  of  English, 
stitched  with  silk  and  embroidered  with 
gold  and  silver  all  over  the  foot  with 
gewgaws  innumerable." 

No.  Mrs.  Anthony  would  not  have 
cut  a  splendid  figure  at  the  court  of 
Heliogabalus,  nor  would  Cicero  have 
turned  to  look  at  her,  even  if  Mr.  An- 
thony accompanying  her  had  produced 
a  jeweller's  affidavit  that  the  diamonds 
were  genuine. 


she  "f?5tnitt    t nar  wnat    uic  wary 

JPlSniau'  described  as  "-et  cetera"  con- 
sisted of  one  and  a  half  dozen  mus- 
tache cups!    •  c,  H.  C  1 
Boston,  April  3,  1912. 

If  "J.  C.  C."  will  send  us  his  address, - 
we  will  tell  him  where  he  can  buy  a 
"mustache  cup.'1 

Another  Variant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

This  Is  the  way  I  heard  the  quatrain 
of  which  you  have  already  given  two 
versions : 

The  melancholy  days  have  come. 

The  saddest  of  the  year: 
A  little   too  hot  for   whiskey  punch, 

And  a  little  too  cold  for  beer. 
Boston,  April  4.  1912.  J.  D.  C. 

"I  Looks  Towards." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  may  be  In  error,  hut ,  I  think  the 
toast:  "I  looks  towards  you  and  likewise 
bows,"  was  spoken  by  the  Putney  Pet  in 
"Verdant  Green,"  when  he  was  anxious 
to  do  the  correct  thing  in  the  presence 
of  the  students  who  were  loading  him 
up  preparatory  to  fighting  the  townles. 

April  5.  1912.  C  A.  N. 

If  we  are  not  mistaken  several  char- 
acters In  "Verdant  Green"  proposed  this 
toast  or  spoke  this  courteous  prolegome- 
non. But  we  have  not  read  Cuthbert 
Bede's  book  for  many  years.  Some  day 
—ah,  some  day— we  shall  read  It  again 
and  also  other  delights  of  our  boyhood, 
as  "Mad  Mike,  the  Death  Shot." 
"Snaky  Snodgrass,"  and  "Sllverheels, 
the  Delaware  Chief." 

MENDELSSOHN'S  "ST.  PAUL" 
SUNG  IN  SYMPHONY  HALL 

Handel-Haydn  Society,  Mollenhauer 
Conductor,  Gives  Oratorio. 

Mendelssohn's  "St.  Paul"  was  given  in 
Symphony  Hall  last  evening  by  the 
Handel  and  Haydn  Society,  Emil  Mol- 
leniiauer, conductor.  The  soloists  were 
Mrs.  Grace  Bonner  Williams,  soprano; 
Miss  Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson,  alto;  Frank- 
lin Riker,  tenor,  and  Earl  Cartwright. 
bass.  H.  G.  Tucker  was  the  organist 
and  the  usual  orchestra  assisted. 

As  it  is  over  a  dozen  years  since  this 
oratorio  has  been  heard  here  the  per- 
formance had  some  of  the  elements  of 
novelty.  The  choruses  are  strongly  dra- 
matic, the  few  arias  truly  Mendelssohn- 
ian  in  their  delicacy  and  sweetness  and 
the  recitatives  mostly  uninteresting. 

Mr.  Mol'.enhauer  put  a  spirit  and  dash 
into  the  chorus  work  that  carried  the 
listener  along  even  when  the  music  was 
less  effective.    The  opening  chorus,  the 
brief,  'Stone  Him  to  Death"  and  "Rise 
Up,  Arise  and  Shine,"  were  sung  with 
full  dramatic  power  and  musical  ex- 
pression.   The  choral.  "Sleepers  Wake,"  I 
quieter  in  character,  was  beyond  cri- 
ticism.   Most  effective  of  all,  both  In  I 
itself  and  in  the  rendering,   was  the 1 
finale  of  part  one,  the  stirring  melody 
of  which  roused  both  singers  and  audi- 
ence to  enthusiasm. 

The  aoloists  had  less  opportunity  than 
the  chorus.  Mr.  Riker  scarcely  had  a 
chance  until  his  final  air,  "Be  Thouj 
Faithful  unto  Death."  when  his  melo- 
dious voice  was  heard  to  good  advan- 
tage. Miss  Johnson  sang  her  only  air 
with  feeling  and  put  a  restrained  ex- 
pression into  her  recitatives.  Mrs.  Will- 
iams's voice  was  peculiarly  well  fitted 
for  the  music  she  had  to  sing,  and  Mr 
Cartwright  made  the  most  of  the  dra- 
matic possibilities  of  his  part. 
\  Mr.  Mollenhauer  not  only  got  out  th< 
I  best  in  his  chorus,  but  handled  his  or 
chestra  with  due  regard  to  balance  an< 
I  emphasis. 

PARTIS  SUITED 
TO  BILLIE  BURK 

Restless  Ways  of  Heroine 
"The  Runaway"  Portrayed 
at  the  Hollis. 


InS  actress  who 
imer  to  th 


Misplaced  Mustache  Cups. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  anxious  inquiry  of  "J.  C.  C."  aa 
to  the  why  of  "mustache  cups''  and 
your  recondite  answer  thereto  call  to 
mind  an  Incident  that'  happened  25  or 
more  years  ago.   An  elderly  widow,  long 
a  resident  on  "The  Hill,"  strolled  into 
one  of  our  well  known  auction  rooms 
one  day  just  as  the  auctioneer  was  put- 
ting up  what  he  described  as  "Lot-  381, 
two  dozen  fine  china  cups  and  saucers, 
some  coffee,  some  tea,  et  cetera,  all  of 
the  same  beautiful  pattern."    He  held 
up  a  sample,  and  the  design  being  at- 
tractive and  the   "wldder's"  stock  of 
cups   and   saucers   having  been  sadly 
depleted  by  a  recent  accident  to  the 
dumb-waiter— you  recall  how  the  ropes 
of  these  machines  were  always  break-; 
lng— she    was    moved    to   bid    on  the 
lot,  which  was  knocked  down  to  her. 
Expecting  a  number  of  ladies  to  tea 
with  her  that  afternoon,  she  sent  her 
"inside  man"   for  her  new  china,  and 
imagine  her  emotion  when,  on  unpack- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE  -  "The 
Runaway,"  a  play  in  four  acts,  adapted 
by  Michael  Morton  from  "I/a  Gamine," 
a  comedy  by  Pierre  Veber  and  Henry 
de  Gorsse.  Produced  by  Charles  Froh- 
man.    First  performance  here. 

Maurice  Delonay..  f. 

P.?r°rpeaBerton  '  '.'.'.'.*. '.'.'.'.wilUam  Raymond 

$1 ?1  rur?  Harry  Barf oot 

Xsne,CYrVnd.ll....  

Hortense  I~ndrtls  *  « 

Nancy  Va-lllei  ••  A„ce  Gale 

M^emoisel'le'  Suberville.  .Josephine,  g^E 
Mademoiselle  Lys.^. .  .  •  •  •  •  •  j^gf^1  gfo'ffij 
Julia  . . .  ■  •  • "  Isabel  Garrison 

Madame  P  nchu   .     .I.etttc  Ford 

Madame  Plngo  ••»;;;;  BmU)  Burke 

C°-Lae Gamine"  was  produced  at  the  Re- 
naissance. Paris.  March  24,  1911.  when 


the  part  of  Cole! 
l.nntelme,  the  chnrmln 
was  drowned  last  summer  to  the  grief 
of  Paris.  The  little  comedy  gave  pleas- 
ure by  Its  simplicity,  its  naturalness  and 
Its  sentiment,  which  occasionally  is  son- 
tlment.ilism.  No  one  cried  out  against 
the  sliglitness  of  the  plot.  All  were  in- j 
t crested  in  the  portrayal  of  character.  } 

One  Important  change  has  been  made, 
possibly  to  suit  "American  taste."  In 
tho  original  comedy  Colette  does  not  I 
marry  the  60-year-old  painter.  He  with- I 
stands  all  her  entreaties,  and  when  she  ; 
is  the  more  persistent  she  rushes  toward 
Sornln  (Berton  in  the  adaptation)  and 
tells  him  that  her  love  is  spurned,  that 
she  will  die  of  a  broken  heart.  He  takes 
her  in  his  arms  and  kisses  her.  Then 
the  naive  Colette  turns  to  the  painter 
and  says:    "It  was  all  a  mistake;  this 
Is  the  man  I  love." 

In  the  adaptation  the  girl  marries  the 
painter.  For  this  purpose  his  age  Is 
lessened  by  10  years. 

With  this  exception  the  changes  are 
comparatively  unimportant  and  the 
translator  has  had  the  good  sense  to 
keep  the  action  of  the  comedy  In  France 
and  Monte  Carlo,  and  not  to  transfer 
It  to  New  York  and  a  summer  resort. 
The  plot  can  be  told  In  a  few  lines. 
An  artist  goes  into  the  country  and 
meets  a  headstrong,  impulsive  girl  in 
the  house  of  two  stiff  and  pious  aunts. 
She  shocks  them  and  they  see  salva- 
tion for  her  only  in  marriage,  but  she 
loathes  the  hobbledehoy  they  propose 
to  her  and  runs  away  to  Paris,  where 
she  seeks  refuge  with  the  painter.  He 
hides  her  in  his  studio,  where  the  bear- 
ish sculptor  Simoneau  and  the  tender- 
hearted Vignaux,  Inspector  of  police, 
spoil  her  in  every  way.  She  is  jealous 
of  an  actress  whom  Delonay  (Delannoy 
In  the  original)  is  painting.  She  be- 
haves like  a  spoiled  child  who  begins 
to  feel  the  passion  cf  a  woman.  Final- 
ly the  painter  asks  her  to  marry  him 
so  as  to  keep  her  from  the  sour-vis-  j 
aged  aunts.  In  the  original  version 
one  of  the  aunts  is  represented  as  more  , 
sympathetic  toward  the  girl. 

It  is  a  pretty  little  play  that  Is  inter-  | 
esting  chiefly  by  reason  of  the  charac- 1 
ters  introduced.  If  one  reads  the  French 
original  these  characters  seem  more 
sharply  defined  than  they  are  In  the 
English  version  when  seen  In  flesh  and 
blood  upon  the  stage  and  yet  the  com-| 
pany  at  the  Hollis  as  a  whole  is  excel- 
lent. 

The  character  of  Colette  is  not  unlike 
that  of  Miss  Burke  in  that  she  is  wild 
and  untamed,  restless  and  artless.  Miss 
Burke  has  what  is  known  In  the  vocabu-i 
lary  of  the  press  agent  as  "personality."! 
There  are  slight  evidences  In  her  acting 
of  any  training.  She  has  no  technique 
worthy  of  consideration.  She  is  as  effer- 
vescent as  a  bottle  of  ginger  pop.  ebul- 
lient; often  palpably  insincere  in  her 
portrayal  of  emotion:  with  a  voice  that 
Is  too  often  affected  and  a  delivery  that 
irritates  by  its  falsetto.  But  many  like, 
her  kittenish,  petulant,  Irresponsible  j 
ways  and  cry  out  In  ecstacy:  "Isn't  she  j 
cute?"  Fortunately  for  her  the  part  of 
Colette  is  suited  to  her  in  certain  ways 
and  her  mannerisms,  affectations  and 
high-pressure  action  are  less  Injurious 
to  the  truthfulness  and  force  of  her  Im- 
personation than  In  other  parts  that 
have  pleased  her  sworn  admirers. 

Aubrey  Smith  displayed  his  polished 
technic,  which  is  often  cool  and  hard, 
but  generally  effective.  His  Indisput- 
able art  and  authority  were  In  strong 
contrast  with  the  "personality"  of  Miss 
Burke.  It  Is  easy  to  imagine  the  part 
of  the  painter  played  otherwise,  in  a 
more  unctuous  manner,  for  Delonay  was 
a  man  with  a  past,  but  Mr.  Smith's  Im- 
personation was  interesting  and  Intelli- 
gent and  in  these  days  it  Is  a  pleasure 
to  see  a  well-graced  actor.  Mr.  Selten 
gave  life  to  the  sensitive  Vignaux  and 
Mr.  Nicander.  although  he  at  times  did 
not  refrain  from  exaggeration,  was  an 
amusing  Alcide.  both  as  the  leader  of 
I  the  catechism  class  and  as  the  sport. 
The  two  aunts  and  the  village  gossip 
were  played  in  a  conventional  manner, 
and  they  might  have  lived  In  any  New 
England  village.  And  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Selten,! 
there  was  little  attempt  at  reproducing 
the  French  spirit  of  the  piece.  Mr. 
Smith  might  have  been  any  English- 
!  man,  and  his  friend  the  sculptor  was 
!  far  from  France.  The  young  woman 
that  took  the  part  of  the  Italian  model 
was  uncommonly  beautiful. 

A  large  audience  was  highly  pleased. 
There  were  many  curtain  calls  and  Miss 
Burke  made  a  little  speech  into  which 
she  Introduced  the  customary  and  ex-; 
pected  remark  about  having  looked  for- 
ward to  playing  In  Boston. 

The  program  stated  that  the  play  was 
by  Michael  Morton.  Nothing  was  said 
about  French  authorship. 

Frances  Starr  will  come  to  the  Hol- 
lis Street  Theatre  on  Monday.  April 
22,  In  a  new  play.  "The  Case  of  Becky." 
in  which  she  takes  a  role  of  dual  per- 
sonality. ' 


BOSTON  OPERA  HOU 
"Tales   of  Hoffman, 
Opera  Company. 

Hoffman   

Nlcklnusse  

Luther  

Nathaniel  

Hermann  

Aiitoula  

Oiympla  

Crespe]  and  Spalsnianl.., 

Dr.  Miracle  

Schlemll  \  

Franz  and  rocheiiillc.  


SE— Offenbach's 
by   the  Aborn 

.  M'r.  Samololf 

 Miss  l.e  Batda 

 Mr.  O'Xetl 

 Miss  Conslilan 

. . .  Mr.  Drnnilicllar" 

 Miss  Helena 

 ..Miss  Mason 

 Mr.  Florlau 

 Mr.  Krei  Her 

 Mr.  Green 

 M'r.  Fein 


WOMEN  ONLY  IN 
!  B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 

Entertainment  This  Week  Great- 
ly Appreciated  by  Patrons 
of  the  House. 


It  devolves  upon  woman,  fair  woman, 
to  provide  the  entire  bill  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week.  And  Jt  was  the  con- 
sensus of  opinion  of  all  who  attended 
yesterday's  performances  that  woman 
had  once  again  risen  equal  to  the  oc- 
casion. There  are  11  acts  upon  this 
week  s  program  and  from  the  time  the 
curtain  goes  up  upon  the  "Melody 
Lane  Girls"  until  It  falls,  upon  the 
Padette  lady  orchestra  not  a  man  Is' 
to  be  seen  upon  the  stage. 

There  Is  no  avowed  suffragette  upon 
the   bill,   although  the  variety   of  at- 
tractions Is  large.    Lady  cyclists  and 
lady  acrobats  as  well  as  other  ladies 
who  provide   less  strenuous  forms  of 
amusement  make  up  the  program.  The 
Fadettes,  as  ever  when  they  come  to 
Boston,  are  the  feature.    The  orchestra 
is  composed  of  24  young  women,  many  I 
of  whom  have  been  with  the  organiza-  I 
tlon  for  several  years  in  its  travels  and  t 
its  triumphs   upon   both   sides   of  the 
Atlantic.     In  fact    the  Fadettes  havej 
but 'recently  returned  from  a  winter  In 
California  and  the  Golden  Slope  where 
all  sorts  of  honors  were  theirs. 

Another  bis  hit  on  the  bill  is  the 
Kaufman  tronpe  of  six  pretty  cycle 
girls.  They  are  very  shapely,  to  be 
sure,"  b  it  they  depend  upon  their  riding 
and  their  cleverness  rather  than  their 
figures  to  earn  thf  applause  that  was  so 
liberally  passed  out  to  them  last  night. 
Two  of  the  Kaufmans  are  especially 
proficient  In  difficult  trick  and  fancy 
work,  essaying  without  the  slightest 
s^ip-up  many  feats  that  a  male  rider 
would  hirdly  dare  attempt  in  public. 
It  is  the  best  cycle  act.  excepting  none, 
that  has  been  seen  at  B.  F.  Keith's  in 
years. 

Rowena  Stewart  and  Gladys  Alexan- 
dria come  to  Boston  this  week  in  their 
catchy  sketch.  "Broadway  Love."  It 
has  been  a  huge  success  elsewhere  and 
It  "went  big"  at  Keith's  last  night.  The 
story  is  of  two  chorus  girls  who  room 
together.  One  is  in  love,  the  other  has 
been.  And  of  course  It  develops  that 
the  suitor  of  the  one  girl  is  the  same 
J  chap  who  had  previously  married  the 
other,  leaving  her  to  pay  even  the 
honeymoon  hotel  bills,  as  she  tells  It. 

Wllla  Holt  Wakefield,  in  her  plano- 
logue  which  ever  bears  the  stamp  of 
absolute  originality,  was  recalled  time 
after  time,  and  finally  consented  to 
sing  one  of  her  greatest  hits  entitled 
"For  He's  My  Pal."  Then  the  audience 
unwillingly  permitted  her  to  retire. 
Annie  Kent  in  character  songs  and 
dances  was  the  recipient  of  two  ele- 
gant floral  baskets  that  were  passed 
across  the  footlights  to  her  after  sing- 
ing one  of  her  favorites,  "My  Father 
Was  a  Fighting  Man." 

Then  there  were  Catherine  Hayes 
and  Sabel  Johnson,  just  as  massive  as 
ever,  in  their  oddity.  "A  Dream  of 
Baby  Days,"  a  sketch  that  has  suc- 
cessfully withstood  several  seasons  of 
wear  and  looks  good  for  several  years 
of  additional  service.  Hilda  Haw- 
thorne, the  lady  ventriloquist,  assisted 
by  her  irrepressible  "Johnnie,"  was  as 
good  as  ever.  The  four  Onettl  Sisters  in 
daring  aerial  and  acrobatic  feats  and 
the  four  Melody  Lane  Girls,  who  sing 
the  popular  songs  of  the  day,  complete 
the  bill. 


"ROMEO  ANinULIhl  ' 

AT  THE  CASTLE  SQUARE 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  — 
Shakespeare's  "Romeo  and  Juliet."     -  | 

Escalua  •  •  Robert  Graves,  Jr. 

Piris   Carney  Christie 

•nmlo          >  .tfr  John  Cral* 

V-'mi.I-  a\     >  CsorKl  Hassv'l 


recall  H.  <  elder  Invito  I  ion. 


ammy  ? 
■presslve  than 
■  drinking  the 
lembled  coaoh- 
l  their  having 
eller  to  act  as 
4i   his  affairs? 


Montague.  . . 

Capul 
Fotor 
Tybalt 


A.  B  Clark 
.  .  Leslie  Palmer 
....Donald  Meok 
,\Ibert  Hlcltey 


LOEWS  SOUTH  END  THEATRE 

"Oliver  Twist,"  which  always  seems 
to  have  a  fascination  for  the  man  or 
woman  of  romance  and  sentiment,  was 
performed  last  evening  at  Loew's  South 
End  Theatre  by  the  new  stock  com- 
pany. The  liberal  applause  bestowed 
by  the  audience  certainly  indicated  an 
unabated  human  sympathy  with  the 
quaking  English  youth  who  Immortal- 
lied  porridge  by  his  plaint  for  "more" ; 
and  it  is  suggested  *.lso  that  the  Dick- 
i  ens  idea  was  consiijrred  to  be  well  in- 
terpreted. And,  indeed,  as  to  the  com- 
|  pany  as  a  whole,  this  favorable  ver- 
I  diet  may  be  affirmed.  It  was  a  well 
j  balanced  production.  Miss  Ethel  Val- 
*  entine  as  Oliver  portrayed  the  charac- 
ter with  a  nice  appreciation  of  Its  needs 
and  difficulties.  Perhaps  the  delinea- 
tion was  if  anything  too  delicate,  but 
Oliver  was  not  a  robust  child;  that  sort 
is  not  common,  even  in  the  modern 
British  workhouse.  The  picturesque, 
if  detestable,  character  of  Fagln  was 
well  impersonated  by  Richard  Thorn- 
ton;.-and  Miss  Isabelle  Evesson  made 
an  admirable  Nancy.  Douglas  Graves, 
as  Sikes,  was  brutally  villainous.  Par- 
ticularly good  work  was  done  by  Leigh- 
ten  Meehan  as  Mr.  BrownloW.  Mr. 
Bumble,  the  parish  beadle  (the  pro- 
grains  would  have  it  beetle),  supplied 
the  lighter  touches,  assisted  by  Percy 
Kilbride,  as  the  Artful  Dodger. 


Toasts  in  Dickens's  Novels. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  you  have  mentioned  in  your 
notes  upon  drinking  toasts  a  solitary 
.example  of  Dickens's  humor— the 
"Towards  Us"  of  Ths  Chicken,  I  am 
moved  to  call  attention  to  the  many  like 
j instances  of  unique  expressions  in  Dick- 
lens's  novels. 

;  "Pickwick"  abounds  in  examples,  not 
the  worst  of  which  Is  the  toast  of  the 
one-ej/ed  bagman,  who  afforded  Sam 
Weller  exquisite  enjoyment  by  execut- 
ing a|  wink  with  his  solitary  eye.  He  j 
gave /"Our  noble   selves,   gents!"  Do, 


Friar  Lawrence  Walter  Walker 

FHif  John  Robert  Graves  . 

An  Apothecary  A.  E fc  CI"  K 

r«ltliisar  Grace  Lothrnp 

PMra   Margaret  Fay 

r.\  iv  Oaniiiet   Maude  Richmond 



Jul"?   M»nr 

I  PLYMOUTH  THEATRE  -  First  pro- 
duction in  Boston  of  "Alias  Jimmy  Val- 
entine," a  play  In  four  acts  by  Paul 
Armstrong,  founded  on  O.  Henry's  short 
story,  "A  Retrieved  Reformation."  Chief 
characters: 

Handler  Charles  Rlcgel 

Blickondolfeiibach  Loudon  McCormlck 

Bill  Avery  William  H.  Turner 

T>ovlc   Frank  Momoe 

■Mrs.  Webster  Maude  Turner  Gordon 

Mrs.  Moore  t.elenn  Mrh. 

'  Robert   Fay  Frank  Elngdod 

roh ;  LaneV  Phyllis  Sherwood 

"Bllnky"  Davis  Edward  Bayes 

"Dick,  the  Rat"  Charles  E.  Graham 

Lee  Randall,  known  In  Sing  bins  prison 

as  Jimmy  Valentine  II.  B.  Warner 

William   Lane  Frank  Kfflgdon 

Red  Joclyn   Frank  Allforth 

Vlobbv   "  James  M'cCsJi'tney 

Kitty  Ethel  Dpwnie 

DOCKSTADER 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Lew  Dock- 
stader  and  his  minstrels  opened  a  two 
weeks'  engagement. 

In  spite  of  Innumerable  amateur  per- 
formances the  black  face  and  flexible 
mouth  never  seem  to  lose  their  fascina- 
tion. Lew  Dockstader's  familiar  atti- 
tude and  his  stories,  reasonably  new  in 
material  even  If  old  In  manner,  were 
received  with  the  same  old  shouts  of 
laughter  that  seem  to  have  become  as 
much  a  part  of  the  conventional  min- 
strel show  as  the  circle  and  olio.  Dock- 
stader  and  his  first  assistant,  Nell 
O'Brien,  have  the  happy  faculty  of  win- 
ning a  laugh  whether  what  they  say 
Is  really  funny  or  not,  and  last  night 
they  usually  had  something  funny  to 
say.  As  a  result,  the  audience  laughed 
until   laughing   became  an  effort. 

The.  show  opened  with  the  usual  circle, 
but  tho  familiar  bones  and  tambos  were 
missing  and  what  Is  a  minstrel  show 
without  bones  and  tambos!    The  end 
men  came  In  one  by  one  and  when  they 
had    said   their    say     departed.  One 
missed  the  rollicking  swing    which    a : 
swaying   grimacing    quartet    or   sextet  | 
:  could  give  the  choruses.    The  end  men  j 
sprung  their  jokes,  the  Interlocutor  was  j 
insulted  and    became    duly  indignant, 
there  were  the  proper  number  of  solos, 
sentimental    or    humorous,    and   as  a 
finale  for  tho  first  part  there  was  neces- 
sarily a  march  song  with  evolutions. 
Certainly  the  chorus  sang  well  In  the 
minstrel  style  and  the  leader  of  the 
orchestra,  E.  V.  Cupero,  was  a  suffi- 
ciently Impressive  figure. 

In  the  second  part  the  usual  "special- 
ties" were  Introduced,  Including  a  much 
too  brief  taste  of  the  buck  and  wing 
dancing  that  •used  to  be  such  a  feature 
of  the  old-time  minstrels.  Lew  Dock- 
stader  made  ;i  political  speech  that  was 
a  scream,  judging  from  its  reception  by 
the  audience,  and  Nell  O'Brien  ended 
the  evening  with  a  skit  that  was  the 
height;  or  the  depth  of  absurdity. 

"Happy"  Naulty  put  a  lot  of  life  and 
•verve  into  "Ma  Honey  Man,"  and  his 
wide  mouth  and  stentorian  tenor  had 
the  true  minstrel  touch.  Frank  Farron 
;  showed  In  a  really  remarkable  falsetto, 
and  William  H.  Thompson  sang  a  senti- 
mental song  with  feeling  and  effect. 

I  could  truly  have  enlarged  this  discourse 
with  a  choicer  variety  of  phrase,  and  made 
it  overflow  the  field  of  the  reader's  under- 
standing;, with  an  inundation  of  greater  elo- 
quence; and  that  one  way,  tropolcgetically, 
by  metonymical,  Ironical,  metaphorical  and 
cynecdochlcal  instruments  of  elocution.  In  all 
their  several  kinds,  artlflclalny  affected,  ac- 
cording to  the  nature  of  the  subject,  with 
emphatleal  expressions  >  In  thing3  of  great 
concernment,  with  catachrestlcal  in  matters 
of  meaner  moment;  attended  on  each  side 
respectively  with  an  epiplectlck  and  exegetlck 
modification;  with  hyperbolical,  either  epitat- 
ically  or  hypocoristically,  as  the  purpose  re- 
quired to  be  elated  or  extenuated,  with  quali- 
fying metaphors,  and  accompanied  by  apos- 
trophes; and  lastly  with  allegories  of  all 
sorts,  whether  apologal  affabulatory,  para- 
bolary,  aenlgmatick  or  paraemial. 


("Let's  give  our3elve 

[And  what  could  be  n 
the  wordless  ceremony 
toast  performed  by  thi 
men  on  the  occasion* 
been  called  in  by  Mr.* 
an  advisory  board  ti 
j  Sam  Weller,  when  viafSd  in  the  Fleet 
by  Mrs.  Weller  and  the  shepherd,  in- 
vites the  latter  to  "have'  a  go  of  wanity 
warm."  • 

Sairey  Gamp's  toast  to  Betsy  Prig  is 
affecting  In  Its  studied  tenderness. 

The  most  stilted  of  all  occurs  in 
"Great  Expectation,"  where  the  Ser- 
geant toasts  Mr.  Pumblechook:  "Your 
health— hob  and  nob— the  top  of  yours 
to  the  foot  of  mine— the  foot  of  mine  to 
the  top  of  yours— ring  once— ring  twice 
—the  best  tune  on  the  musical  glasses. 
May  you  live  a  thousand  years  and 
never  be  a  worse  judge  of  the  r>ght  sort 
than  you  are  at  the  present  moment  of 
your  life!" 

And  then  the  sweetest,  simplest  of  all, 
Tiny  Tim's  "God  blass  us,  every  one!" 

DICKENSIAN. 

Boston,  April  6,  1912. 


"Damp"  and  "Go." 

The  term  "damp"  was  common  in 
Dickens'  time,  though  it  was  generally 
extended  to  "something  damp."  It  was 
synonymous  with  "go,"  which  in  1G90 
appeared  as  "go  down"  and  It  meant 
specifically  a  quartern  of  gin.  In  a 
slang  dictionary  of  1S11,  "Lexicon  Bala- 
tronicum."  we  find  this  definition  of 
"go-shop":  "The  Queen's  Head  in 
Duke's  Court,  Bow  street,  Covent  Gar- 
den, frequented  by  the  under  players, 
where  gin  and  water  was  sold  in  three- 
halfpenny  bowls,  called  goes;  the  gin 
was  called  Arrack."  Why  should  the 
terni  "Arrack,"  the  liquor  distilled  from 
fermented  Bap  of  cocoa  palm,  or  from 
rice  and  sugar  fermented  with  the  coco- 
nut juice,  have  been  applied  to  gin?  Ar- 
rack punch  was  only  too  well  known  to 
Englishmen  of  the  17th  century  and 
earlier  it  was  thought  that  a  sort  of 
jaundice  was  contracted  by  the  fre- 
quent drinking  of  arrack.  The  Arabian 
word  "arak"  means  sweat  juice. 

There  are  many  synonymns  of  "go" 
and  "damp":  Bender,  caulker,  coffin 
nail,  common  sewer,  cooler,  crack,  cry, 
dandy,  dash,  dewhank,  dewdrop,  dod- 
ger, drain,  dram,  facer,  falsh,  gargle, 
gasp,  hair  of  the  dog,  johnny,  lip,  liv- 
elier, lotion,  lounce,  modest  quencher, 
muzzier,  nip,  nobbier,  old  crow,  a  one, 
a  two,  or  a  three,  out,  peg,  pony,  re- 
viver, rince,  settler,  shift,  slug,  small 
cheque,  smile,  snifer,  something  short, 
swig,  thimblefull,  ticidly,  top  up,  tot, 
warner,  waxer,  wet,  whitewash,  yard. 
These  are  from  a  long  list,  but  we  miss 
"febrifuge,"  nor  do  we  find  "vanity" 
in  any  dictionary. 

We  envy  "Dickensian"  his  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  novels  and  also 
his  memory.  No  doubt  he  could  answer 
correctly  and  quickly  the  Pickwick  ex- 
amination paper  prepared  by  C.  S.  Cal- 
verley. 

Mr.  Francis  Wilson  as  Caddy  In  "Er- 
minie"  proposed  many  grotesque  toasts 
when  he  was  disguised  as  the  Baron 
fresh  from  the  East. 


"Stage  Alley." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Permit  an  old  Bostonlan  to  suggest 
that  the  name  of  Van  Rensselaer  place 
be  changed  to  Stage  alley  or  Stage  ter- 
race. Why?  Well,  I'm  quite  sure  that 
no  other  city  in  the  world  has  three 
stage  entrances  to  three  first-class  thea- 
tres—Colonial, Majestic,  Plymouth— on 
one  stree^  certainly  not  on  so  short  a 
street.  Visitors  tell  us  that  Boston  is 
more  like  London  than  any  other  city  In 
America  and  the  change  of  name  would 
make  us  a  little  more  like  "dear  ole 
Lunnon." 

Again,  I  would  suggest  that  the  place 
receive  more  attention  from  the  paving 
and  street  cleaning  divisions,  as  some  of 
the  best  people  on  earth,  in  education, 
refinement  and  dress  have  occasion  to 
use  it  day  and  night.  The  best  is  none 
too  good  for  them  and  we  want  all 
thespians  to  think  well  of  "dear  ole 
Boston."  J.  J.  L. 

South  Boston,  April  5,  1912. 


The  Smoke  Nuisance. 

The  impudent  use  of  soft  coal  in  Bos- 
ton Is  Increasing,  and  the  air  is  now  al- 
most as  dirty  as  the  streets,  the  fllthl- 
ness  of  which  excites  the  surprise  of 
strangers.  Mr.  John  Evelyn  wrote  a 
tract  which  was  addressed  to  Charles 
II.  and  published  by  his  command,  and 
this  was  the  title: 

"Fumifugium;  or.  the  Inconveniences 
of  the  Aer  and  Smoke  of  London  dissi- 
pated: an  Account  of  the  hellish  and 
dismal  Cloud  of  Sea  Coale  which  makes 
London  unhealthy,  andeven  injures  Vine 
yards  in  France,  with  Suggestions  for 
Expelling  noxious  Trades  and  planting 
Sweet  Flowers  in  the  Suburbs."  And  the 
King  at  breakfast  in  1G61  with  Evelyn 
graciously  talked  about  the  tract  and 
commanded  him  to  prepare  a  bill 
"against  the  next  session  of  Parlia- 
ment, being,  as  he  said,  resolved  to  have 
something  done  about  it."  How  famil- 
iar this  phrase  sounds  to  Bostonians! 
Many  say  "something  should  be  done" 
about  the  smoke  nuisance;  but  "there's 
nothing  doing." 


"Duet  and 
want  t 

Dear  .lead  v 
Income 

'tied  to  har 
chilly  , 


i  hair  too— What's 
Jr  bosom**  V   1  fo«I 


Backward,  Turn  Backward. 

A  man  nearing  the  sixties  finds  pleas- 
ure in  reminding  the  younger  of  what 
they  have  necessarily  missed.  They 
never  saw  George  L.  Fox  as  Hamlet; 
Fechter  as  Monte  Cristo,  Ruy  Bias  and 
Obenrelzer;  LydjaJThompson  In  "Txion"; 
Tosteo  in  "La  Grande  Duchesse';  S(tt- 
vlni  or  Rossi;  E.  L.  Davenport  as  Sir 
Giles  Overreach  Or  Brutus;  Barry  Sulli- 
van making  hideous  faces  as  Richard 
III.;  Ned  Harrlgan  in  the  early  Mulli- 
gan plays;  Dan  Bryant,  Billy  Birch, 
Charley  Backus.  Cool  Burgess  as  Nlco- 
demus  Johnson— and  they  never  saw 
Emily  Soldene  as  Drogan  or  Chllperlc. 
This  man  of  reminiscences  is  regarded 
at  the  Porphyry  or  any  other  club  as  a 
bore,  the  rival  of  the  shlpworm.  Many 
avoid  him  as  though  he  were  a  pariah, 
a  leper,  or  one  who  has  purchased  his 
first  automobile.  He  is  blissfully  un- 
conscious. Only  two  or  three  days  ago 
iwe  heard  him  begin,  after  he  had  taken 
ja  long  pull  at  ale  in  its  native  pewter: 
f"Dear,  dear,  I  Bfee  poor  Ned  Terry  is 
dead.  I  remember  seeing  him  with  Miss 
Farren.  Royce,  Connie  Gilchrist  and 
Kate  Vaughan  at  the  Gaiety  in  London 
—let  me  see,  it  was  in  187S.  It  was  a 
stupid  piece,  full  of  puns  and  idiotic 
wheezes,  but  Terry  was  amusing,  Con- 
nie was  young  and  pretty,  and  Miss 
Vaughan,  though  her  face  looked  calei- 
mined.  was  fair  to  the  eye  in  demurely 
provocative  dance  and  song.  Yes,  that 
summer  I  saw  Irving  doing  Alfred  Jin- 
gle and  the  Polish  Jew  in  the  same  bill." 
And  the  old-timer,  the  back  number, 
the  moss-back,  does  not  notice  the  grad- 
ual withdrawal  of  members  of  the  group. 
Perhaps  he  is  glad  to  be  alone  with 
his  ale. 

Emily  Soldene. 

And  now  he  can  chatter  and  mumble' 
about  EfnWy  Soldene  for  she,  too,  lias 
joined  the  majority. 

The  Herald  received  a  letter  from  her 
five  years  ago.  She  was  pleased  with 
an  article  about  her  "Theatrical  and 
Musical  Recollections"  that  was  pub- 
lished in  this  journal.  In  her  letter, 
written  from  London,  she  said:  "My 
recollections  of  Boston  are  all  pleasur- 
able and  my  regret  immeasurable  that 
'Time,  the  great  interpreter  and  de- 
molisher,'  denies  me  the  happiness  ht 
repeating  them.  Many  years— many 
changes,  and  I  suppose,  in  these  days  of 
Magic  Hair  Restorers,  the  'Baid-Headed 
Brigade  of  Boston'  is  only  a  legend." 

She  w:is  a  joyous,  wholesome  creature, 
no  ordinary  singer,  i.o  ordinary  woman. 
Her  book,  written  by  herself,  unlike  the 
■memoirs  of  many  actresses,  is  refresh- 
ingly frank,  audaciously  entertaining. 
What  a  Sense  of  humor  she  had! 

When  she  first  came,  to  this  country 
her  company  was  desciibed,  as  magnetic 
and  massive,  for  in  those  years  the  Eng- 
lish liked  to  see  plump  women  on  the 
stage.  Talking  shortly  before  her  bene- 
fit in  London— it  was  on  Nov.  13.  190t£- 
slie  said,  and  she  was  always  a  close 
observer  of  the  male's  peculiarities, 
"Now  they  like  them  slender  and  petite 
and  mincing  and  chirpy."  Her  mouth 
was  of  unusuairy  generous  size  and 
many  jests  were  cracked  about  it.  One 
of  the  most  decent  was  that  there  were 
three  mouths  in  Ndrth  America:  Those 
of  the  Mississippi,  the  Missouri  and  the 
Mlssemllysoldene. 


Her  Amiable  Wlalice. 

As  singer,  manager,  newspaper  wom- 
|  an  in  Australia,  she  had  known  many > 
men  and  women  of  high  and  low  de- ' 
gree.  t  She  wrote  aboutj  them  with  de- 
lightf.nl  malice.  There  was  Tom  Hohler, 
a  Byronic  tenor,  who  married  tho  Dow- 
ager Duchess  of  Newcastle.  "I  am 
afraid  J.  used  to  admire  him  a  little;  I 
think  I  should  have  admired  him  more 
If  he  had  not  been  a  trifle  knock- 
kneed.''  Mine.  Artot,  Tschalkowsky's 
first  love,  had  the  longest  finger  nails 

she  had  ever  seen  "except  on  the  fingeP 
of  a  Chinese  bank  teller  in  the  Shangha, 
Bank,  San  Francisco,  or  an  American, 
millionairess  of  the  first  generation."  Sir, 
RichardrF.  Burton  admired  Emily.  "He 
was  tall,  dark,  bronzed,  masterful  and 
niuch  addicted  to  long  conversations 
witli  the  ladies  of  the  ballet  and  the 
pages.  I  could  not  get  away  from  the 
fact  that  he  was  artistcally  made,  up; 
the  cheeks  rouged  a  little  and  the  eves 
Indian-inked  a  lot,  just  as  if  he  were 
going  on  the  stage." 

Aynesly  Cook  was  "always  grumbling 
except  When  engaged  with  the  chorus 
or  seeing  if  the  skirts  of  the  ballet 
hung  quite  right.  There  Is  no  doubt 
that  the  young  ladies  had  a  most  ameli- 
orating effect  on  a  somewhat  erratic 
temperament  that  was  never  so  per- 
fectly under  control  as  when  In  the 
presence  ,  of  Mrs.  Aynesly  Cook."  The 
book  is  full  of  pen  portraits;  those  of 
H.  B.  Farnie,  the  librettist,  and  of  Dr 
Cornelius  Hertz  of  Panama  fame  are 
masterpieces. 


?y  Her. 

ed  a  great  am  ■  .  . 
ii-an  woman  of  1ST* 


10  instep.   She  was  made- 
mlng  extent,  not  only  her 
tlgura.  •  •  «    The  ladies 

were  aristocratic  in  fea- 
and  refined,  with  beau- 
•  hair,  fine  teeth  (when 
They  wore  diamonds  ni 


quality.  II.-  Is  still  a  poet,  hut  not  one! 
iif   the   ronlwnptaiivc   or  introspective) 

school.    11.   Is  still  intensely  dramatic,] 
but  he  Is  no1  longer  deliberately  sensa- I 
(n  i, a!     Tho  years   have  added   to  his  [ 
welt  lit:  his  face  is  thoughtful :  he  has 
the  enlmnetts,  not  the  apathy,  of  the 
mature,      qbinploiely      rounded      man.  I 
"While    his    Individuality    Is    as  pro- 
nounoed  us  ever.  II  (1  >es  not  stand  be- 
tween the  composer  and  the  hearer;  it 
Is  Illuminating  and  glorifying. 

As  In  th»  years  gone  by  he  hns  the 
great  srift  iof  |,.esentlng  a  melodic  In- 
strumental thought  as  though  It  were 
fa  souk  sung  by  (a  master  of  bel  canto.) 
He  himself  is  a  paster  of  phrasing.  He' 


table  and  out  through  the  j  st"'  delights  In  sudden  and  marked  con-1 


:  ie  hotel  dining  room  with 
thin,    nasal,    metallic  voices 
le  one  s  skin  creep.    They  lived 

under-done  'porterhouse'  steaks. 
it  'rare.-  ice  creams,  ioed  water. 

hot  cakes  and  molasses  •  *  • 
?d  to  call  us  beefy  Britishers' 
American  woman  of  1S96  was  a 
ul  person."  -plump,  athletic 
g.  boating,  bathing,  tailor  clad 
voiced,  cultivated,  cultured  "  \ 


Past  and  Presen*. 

V.\uild  Kmlly  with  all  her  liveliness 
humor,  irrepressible  high  spirits  flr, 
and  womanliness  have  pleased  the  audi- 
ences of  today?  She  had  grave  doubts 
when  she  talked  about  musical  comedies 
a  few  years  ago.  "There's  a  little  too 
much  boudoir  and  palm  tree  about 
them.  •  she  flourished  In  the  years 
wnen  girls  stuffed  their  "shapeless" 
trunks  with  the  Dally  Telegraph.  "I 
believe."  she  said,  "that  the  public  now 
would  be  quite  shocked  to  see  a  girl  In 

i!f  y?u  never  see  one  ln  musical 
comeciy  in  fact.  talc*  figures  all  round 
«na  I  don  t  think  you  see  the  figures 
you  used  to."  ^ 

And  so.  one  by  one,  thev  go  into  tin- 
next  room.  Emily  has  joined  TMice 
tjates.  Tostee.  Aimee,  .Tudic.  'Lydin 
Thompson.  Eliza  Weathersby— and  there 
<B»  women  of  their  period  who.  gross 
and  slovenly,  living  from  hand  to  mouth 
no  doubt  envy  those  at  rest 

NIKISCH  IS  HERE 
AFTER  19  YEARS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  con- 
ducted by  Arthur  Nlkisoh,  made  Its  first 
appearance  In  Boston  last  night  in  Sym- 
phony Hall.  The  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  overture  "Leonora" 
No.  3;  Brahms,  Symphony  in  C  minor, 
No.  l;  Tschalkowsky,  "Francesca  da 
Rimini'';  Wagner,  overture  to  "Tann 
haeuser." 


trasts,  but  he  preserves  the  continuity 
of  thought;  episodes  do  not  become 
mosaic  work;  ihe  structure  is  always 
visible,  and  not  merely  as  though  it 
were  drawn  in  black  and  white.  He  is 
a  supreme,  colorlst,  and  he  delights  in 
purple  patches. 

Yet  his  reading  of  Brahms's  Sym- 
phony, which  Is  for  the  most  part  aus 
tere.  granitic  music,  or  music  in  a  dull 
gray,  was  as  effective  as  when  with 
Tschalkowsky  he  saw  the  lost  souls  in 
the  whirlwind  of  the  Inferno.  We  have 
heard  nothing  nobler  and  at  the  same 
time  more  dramatic  than  his  reading  otj 
the  introduction  to  the  last  movement] 
Of  Brahms's  Symphony.  He  is  no  longet 
a  poet  of  wild  irregularities;  he  is  a 
master  of  poetically  dramatic  expresj 
slon. 

Warmly  welcomed,  lie  was  enthusi-J 
astically  applauded  By  an  audience  thalj 
filled  the  balconies  and  not  half  of  »h<a 
floor. 

He  will  give  a  second  and  last  con- 
cert on  Saturday  afternoon,  April  27, 
when  the  program  will  include  Beeth- 
oven's "Egmont"  overture,  Tschaikow. 
sky's. "Pathetic^"  symphony  and  excerpts 
from  Wagner's  operas. 


MR.   JORDAN'S  LETTEUf 

i.  .Ionian's  letter^  publi.-iluid  in  The  Herald  today, 
>lain  and  forcible  statement.  .Only' the  sura  of 
I  is  now' needed  .to  make  tho  Boston,  Opera  House 
ndent  of  pecuniary  difficulties.  There  is  no  ques- 
noerning  the  character  of  the  performances.  Every 
mits  that  the  establishment  of  an  opera  house  has 
been  of  benefit  to  the  city.  No  one  denies  the  general  in- 
terest in  the  institution,  an  interest  that  ia  not  confined 
within  the  city  or  its  suburbs 

Why  then  are  citizens  so  slow  in  responding  to  the 
call?  Boston  has  always  been  most  liberally  disposed 
toward  other  cities  suffering  from  flood  or  fire.  Its 
acknowledged  wealth  is  well  distributed  and  not  merely 
in  the  hands  of  a.  few.  Why  "are  there  not  a  greater  num- 
ber of  subscriptions  to  the  guaranty  fund? 

During  the  last  three  jeara  the  public  has  had  the 
opportunity  ot  hearing  opera  given  with  an  attention  to 
detail  and  an  artistic  intelligence  unsurpassed  in  the 
great  opera  houses  of  Europe.  The  sumptuousness  of  the 
productions  has  been  appreciated  by  every  one,  native  or 
foreigner.  Opera  is  no  longer  a  hasty  visitor;  it  dwells 
here;  it  has  its  habitation.  It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  the  people  of  this  city  will  grudge  it  support,  or 
that  they  will  be  willing  to  confess  to  the  world  that 
motives  or  thrift  or  constitutional  indifference  allowed 
the  institution  to  perish. 

To  dwellers  in  New  York  or  Chicago  the  sum  to  be 
raised  would  seem  a  small  one.  In  view  of  the  ad- 
vantages to  be  gained  this  sum  is  insignificant. 


oper 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  —  Max  Rein- 
hardfs  production  of  "Sumurun,"  a 
wordless  play  ln  nine  scenes.  Plot  by 
Friedrlch  Freska.  Incidental  music  by 
Victor  Hollaender.  Orchestra  conducted 
by  Erich  Hollaender.    First  time  here. 


The  Shell;  Mr.  Conradt 

'Hie  Youuj;  Sheik  Mr.  Felix 

Suniuruu  Miss  Elbenschutz 

Snmurun's  maid  Miss  Tferzog 

Nnr-al -<li ii  Mr.  Felier 

The  Hunchback.  Mr.  (lrloff 

Tile  slave  Miss  Konsfantin 

An  old  woman  Mine.  Marie  Von  Rulow 

The  janitor  Mr.  Hoetzel 

Slave  dealer  Mr.  Dworsky 

Chief  eunuch  Mr.  Karnhow 

Attendant  Mv.  Matrny 

First  lady  Mi  s  Bendorff 

Second  lady;. j  Miss  rteimer 

A  negro  Mr.  tfte'ol 

Pie.   Also  pyc.   py.   paye.  occurs  in   Latin  [ 
context,  in  ISO.",;  evidently  a  well  known  popn- 
lar  word  in  1362.    No  related  word  known  oat- 1 
The  praise  of  this  orchestra  has  been  side  English  (except  Gaelic)  "pighe"  from  Eug-I 
trumpeted  with  no  uncertain  blasts.  We  lisu  or  Lowland  Scottish.    A  dish  composed  of 
have  all  been  told  that  It  is  "the  finest  meat,  fowl.  flsb.  fruit  or  vegetables,  etc..  en- 1 


orchestra  in  the  world."  And  thus  the 
zeal  of  the  advance  agent,  but  not  ac- 
cording to  knowledge,  kindled  unreason- 
able expectation  in  the  breasts  of  the 
unwary. 

The  strings  are  numerically  and  tech- 
nically strong  and  brilliant,  but  the 
brilliance  is  that  of  hard  polish.  In 
cantabile  passages  the  violins,  violas 
and  "cellos  are  without  sensuousncs^-. 
The  wood-wind  section  Is  of  inferior 
quality.  The  first  oboe  kites  as  aqua 
fortls.  The  flute  tone  is  peculiar  and 
neither  mellow  nor  of  sparkling  clearness. 
The  clarinets  are  perhaps  a  little  better. 
Tiie  brass  Is  in  no  way  remarkable;  on 
the  contrary  the  horns  were  uncertain 
last  night,  and  thrumpets  and  trom-  | 
bones  were  often  coarse  and  blatant. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  orchestra  as  a 
whole  is  singularly  plastic,  and  Mr.  1 
Nlkisch  played  upon  It  as  upon  a  single 
Instrument.  It  followed,  It  seemed  to 
anticipate,  his  wishes.  It  breathed  witli  I 
him.  Its  performance  was  spontaneous 
and  vivid.  Its  sonorousness  was  at 
times  overwhelming.  But  in  homoge-? 
belty  and  euphony  this  orchestra  is  sur- 
passed by  orchestras  that  do  not  make 
so  great  pretensions.  It  Is  not  necessary 
to  refer  to  the  Boston  Symphony  or-, 
chest  r,.  nor  would  it  be  in  good  tjastcl 
»pD  draw  an  elaborate  comparison  be-| 
tWeen  the  local  and  the  visiting  orches- 
tras. It  is  enougli  to  say  that  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  orchestra,  in  spite  of  its 
evidently  great  routine  experience  apcl 
highly  respectable  proficiency  in  matters 
idf  technic,  is  inferior  to  the  Theodore! 
Thomas  orchestra  of  Chicago,  nor  is  it 
superior.  If  equal,  to  the  Philharmonic1 
Society  of  New  York  in  its  best  estate. 

It  was  in  April,  1893,  that  Mr.  Nikisch 
.conducted  in  Boston  for  the  last  time 
before  leaving  this  city  to  go  to  Buda4 
Met.  During  the  19  years  of  his.abJ 
pence  he  has  gained  a  great  reputation 
as  a  virtuoso  conductor.  As  leader  of; 
the  Boston  Symphony,  he  was  ofteri 
poetic  and  always  dramatic.  His  prevJ 
lous  experience  had  been  chiefly  in  the 
opera  house,  and  It  was  natural  that  he 
(mould  constantly  strive  after  effect. 
■8&g:native    by   nature,    he  at 


closed  in  or  covered  with  a  layer  ot  paste  and 
baked.  The  pie  appears  to  have  been  at  first 
of  meat  or  flsli;  doubtful  or  undefined  uses  ap- 
l>ear  ln  16th  century;  fruit  pies  (also  called 
especially  iu  the  north  of  England  and  Ireluud, 
in  Scotland,  and  often  la  the  United  States, 
tarts)  appear  before  3000.  the  earliest  being 
applo  pie. 
Chaucer: 

He  koude  rooste  nnd  setae  and  boille  and  frye, 

Makeu  Mortreu  and  wcl  buko  a  pie. 

A  witch  of  Auerne  was  burnt  alive,  for  kill- 
ing  youug  Infants,  and  salting  their  flesh  and 
putting  them  into  Pyes,  and  baking  them  for 
publike  Sale.    (Heywood,  "Gunalk"  ix. 444.) 

But  I  shrink  from  thee  Arab! 

Thou  eat'st  eel-pie.    (Calverlev.  1S72.) 

"Pray,  what  Is  pie  for?"— K.  W.  Emerson  at 
the  breakfas'.  table. 


And  a  Sausage. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

One  night  last  week  I  dined  at  a  down 
town  restaurant— a  place  locally  famous, 
or  at  least  well  known  for  the  quality 
of  its  pastry.  For  dessert  I  ordered 
apple  pie.  When  it  was  delivered  in  due 
time  I  found  reposing  beside  the  suc- 
culent wedge  a  sausage— a  pork  sausage 
cold,  pallid.  Rigor  mortis  had  appar- 
ently set  in  some  hours  before.  It  looked 
like  a  perfectly  good  sausage  and  I  ate 
It.  I  have  been  accustomed  to  look  for 
cheese  with  apple  pie.  Do  you  know 
whether  or  not  cold  pork  sausage  is  a 
conventional  or  customary  concomitant 
of  hot  apple  pie?  One  looks  for  jelly 
with  venison,  apple  sauce  with  roast 
pork,  peas  with  salmon. 

Speaking  of  apple  pie,  does  the  pork 
apple  pie  of  40  years  ago  still  flourish  in 
the  country  districts  of  New  England 
and  does  anyone  still  remember  the  joys 
of  fried  apples  \vithvsalt  pork? 

HALLIDAT  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester,  April  7.  ]912. 


Pork  and  Tansy. 

We  have  consulted  the  wisdom  of  the 
ancients  and  the  knowledge  of  contem- 
poraries.' W.  E.  W.  who  has  travelled 
in  far  countries  and  seen  strange  sights 
says  that  in  Yorkshire.  England,  apples 
are  put  in  pork  pies  and  there  are 
sliced    apples    and    onions   in    a  true 


Yorkshire  pie.  E.  N.  V.,  an  intrepid 
times! !  explorer  of  restaurants  and  drunkeries, 
the  mistake  of  wishing  to  give  exclaimed  "Impossible!  Absurd!"  and 
is  importance  to  music  that  wasl  told  with  emotion  the  story  of  an  onion 
it  proportions  or  Inherently  com-  pie  prepared  by  a  German  barkeeper 
ce.  His  errors  and  extrava-  on  the  East  side  of  New  York  and  sold 
'  u~Te  tlli>se  of  unbridled  en-  at  10  cents  a  wedge  to  intimate  cur 
There  v/ere  times 


ment.  with  a  finer  sense  of  values,  but. 
not  Jo-si  hlstemarkable  magnetic  i 


comes 
which 

in  turn  Is  derived  from  "athanasia," 


meaning  Immortality,  an  ironical  deri- 
vation in  the  eyes  of  those  mourning' 
victims  of  this  pudding.  And  yet  tansy 
puddings  and  tansy  cakes  have  been4 
known  in  England  since  1420.  and  were! 
thought  peculiarly  appropriate  for) 
Easter,  and  eaten  In  memory  of  the,' 
bitter  herbs  of  tho  Passover.  This  re- 
cipe was  given  in  1460:  "Take  fair 
tansy  and  grind  it  in  a  mortar;  and 
take  eggs,  yolks  and  white,  and  draw 
them  through  a  strainer  and  strain  also 
the  juice  of  the  tansy  and  mingle  the 
eggs  and  the  Juice  together,  eto."  Mr. 
Pepys  spent  an  hour  or  two  "witl 
pleasure  with  her"  and  ate  a  tansy. 
Horace  Walpole  compared  certain  high 
hills  to  a  tansy  pudding.  Wild  tansy 
laid  to  soak  In  buttermilk  for  nine  days, 
makes  tho  complexion  very  fair.  But 
we  wonder,  which,  according  to  the  old 
part  song,  is  the  miller's  Joy.  Yet  stay: 
in  Cumberland  county,  England,  tansy 
nights  were  presided  over  b-y  the  la- 
dies, who  provided  tansy  puddings  and 
rich  rum  sauce.  O  blessed  thought! 

The  Real  Thing. 

The  definition  of  apple  pie  given  by  Dr. 
Murray  is  sublime  in  its  simplicity:  "A 
pie  made  with  apples,"  and  the  first 
quotation  is  from  Greene's  "Arcadia1' 
(1590):  "Thy  breath  is  like  the  steam  of 
apple  pies." 

The  true  apple  pie,  the  one  by  which 
men  should  live  and  for  which  they 
should  be  willing  to  die,  is  the  deep 
apple  pie,  without  a  bottom  crust,  with 
an  inverted  tea  cup  set  toward  the  bot- 
tom. It  should  always  be  baked  in  a 
nappy  and  eaten  with  cream,  real  cream. 
Nor  do  we  despise  pandowdy,  although* 
Charles  Godfrey  Leland,  eating  It  as  % 
boy  in  New  England,  described  It  as  . 
kind  of  coarse  and  'brokeu-up  apple  pie. 
It  was  really  a  sort  of  apple  pudding, 
variously  seasoned,  tout  usually  wltti 
molasses,  and  baked  ln  a  deep  dish, 
with  or  without  a  crust.  The  word  lt« 
self  is  noble,  and.  like  many  noble  men 
and  things,  is  of  obscure  origin.  Ac* 
cent  forcibly  the  second  syllable.  M 
panjandrum  should  eat  pandowdy  at 
least  once  a  week.  Noblesse  oblige  I 

Turning  to  George  Augustus  Salas'S 
"Thorough  Good  Book"  we  find  no  men- 
tion of  applo  pie.  Apple  biscuit,  applo! 
charlotte,  apple  pudding,  compote  o< 
stuffed  apples— but  no  apple  pie.  Fof 
once  tills  versatile  and  omniscient  matt 
has  disappointed  Us. 

Yes,  yes,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  we  well 
remember  the  Joy  of  salt  porlc  fried  In 
a  cream  sauce  and  eaten  with  a  fried 
apple,  not  the  apples  of  these  degener- 
ate days,  which  are  as  apples  of  Sodom, 
Dead  Sea  fruit. 

But  why  should  a  cold  sausage  ha 
eaten  with  a  wedge  of  pie? 

The  powers  above  made  mock  yester- 
day Of  our  amiable  remarks. 

Chaucer  wrote  "Mortreux"  not  "Mor- 1 
treu."  This  mortreux,  or  mortress,  was 
a  kind  of  soup  or  pottage,  made  either 
of  bread  and  milk  or  of  various  kinds 
of  meat.  Bacon  referred  to  one  made 
with  the  brawn  of  capons. 

"But  we  wonder  which,  according  to 
the  old  part  song,  Is  the  miller's  joy." 
No,  no.  The  miller's  joy  was  to  wander, 
though  some  might  say  that  to  wonder 
and  to  wander  were  often  the  same. 
And  why  should  the  miller  wish  to! 
wander?  Why  should  he  not  stick  toj 
his  mill  and  grind— even  the  face  of  the' 
poor?  Stevenson's  man  of  the  mill  did 
not  wish  to  leave  It—but  he  was  not] 
constitutionally  a  restless  person. 


"George  Augustus  Sala's  'Thorough 
Good  Book'."  It  is  a  good  book,  but 
the  title  Is  "Thorough  Good  Cook." 

"Salt  pork  fried  in  cream  sauce  and 
eaten  with  a  fried  apple."  What  is  one 
fried  apple  to  considerable  pork,  or  a 
mess  of  pork?  "Fried  apples"— that  is 
more  to  the  point  of  fork — or  knive. 

We  met  yesterday  a  distinguished 
Bostonian  who  admitted  that  he  often 
ate  at  home  a  cold  pork  sausage  with 
apple  pie.  "Admitted?"  He  gloried  in 
It.  And  he  said  he  knew  others  who 
relished   the  mixture. 


Another  Disappearance. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Gone  with  the  mustache  cup  must  be 
the  Jews'harp,  a  familiar  article  in  toy 
and  novelty  stores  a  few  years  ago. 

I  have  tried  several  times  to  find  one, 
and  an  amusing  incident  shows  how  un- 
known it  Is  to  the  present  young  gener- 
ation. 

I  approached  from  behind  a  floor- 
walker in  a  Tremont  street  10  oent 
store  and  asked  her  if  they  had  Jews'- 
harps. As  she  turned  to  reply  I  saw  she 
was  an  attractive  young  Jewess,  and 
that  she  had  fire  In  her  eye.  Attempting 
to  look  right  through  me  she  said  most 
sarcastically:  "Did  you  ever  see  such  a 
thing?"  She  maintained  her  dignity, 
but  I  am  not  sure  that  my  explanation 
convinced  her  that  I  was  not  joking. 

Portland,  Me.,  April  9.  J.  A.  P. 


Why  Jews'harp? 

Whenever  we  hear  the  word  Jews'- 
harp, we  remember  the  syllogism  of 
John  Phoenix.  "David  was  a  Jew — 
hence,  'the  Harp  of  David'  was  a  Jews'- 
harp. Question:  How  the  deuce  did  he 
sing  his  Psalms  and  play  on  it  at  the 
same  time?" 

Now,  Jews'harp  is  a  variant  of  Jews'- 
trump'.  The  instrument  has  been  known 
since  the  16th  century,  and  even  long 
before;  but  the  attribution  of  the  In- 
strument to  the  Jews  occurs,  so  far  as 
it  is  known,  only  in  English.  The  French 
first  called  the  instrument  "trompe,"  but 
now  the  more  common  name  Is  "guim- 
barde."  There  is  no  evidence  as  to  the 
origin  of  the  English  name.  Some  think 
the  Instrument  was  made,  sold  or  sent 
to  England  by  Jews;  or  "that  It  was  at- 
tributed to  them,  as  a  good  commercial 
name,  suggesting  the  trumps  and  harps 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  As  the  instru- 
ment was  neither  a  trump  nor  a  harp, 
the  ingenuity  which  conferred  upon  it 
these  names  may  well  have  distinguished 
it  as  the  trump  or  harp  of  the  Jews." 

In  Sir  Walter  Raleigh's  time  benight- 
ed heathen  would  exchange  two  hene 
for  a  Jews'harp,  and  traders  whose 
names  are  preserved  InHakluyt's  "Voy- 
ages" took  with  them  hatchets,  knives 
and  Jews'harps  for  barter.  Bacon  con- 
sidered the  instrument  philosophically. 
Fielding  and  Byron  did  not  disdain  to 
mention  it.  s 

In  our  boyhood  Jews'harps  were  sold 
at  a  village  shop  with  watches,  jewelry, 
toys,  marbles,  spectacles,  and  in  their 
|  season,  fireworks,  but  we  never  could 
i  play  on  the  Jews'harp  and  no  one  in 
Northampton  had  such  pronounced  tech- 
nic that  he  could  have  been  justly  hailed 
as  a  virtuoso. 


One  Eulenstein. 

There  was  a  great  virtuoso  on  th» 
Jews'harp  and  his'  name  was  Charles 
Eulenstein.  The  son  of  a  respectable 
tradesman  at  Hellbroun,  he  had  a  pas- 
sion for  the  instrument  and  appeared  as 
a  performer  in  1827  ln  London  where  he 
produced  beautiful  effects  by  using  lti 
Instruments.  He  was  patronized  by  the 
nobility  after  early  years  of  singular 
[privation.  About  1S2S  his  teeth  were  so 
[affected  that  he  could  not  play  without 


taught  German,  t lie  guitar  and  the  con- 
certina. He  died  In  Styria  in  18D0  at  the 
•ge  of  8S.  His  biography  Is  a  most  pa- 
thetic story.  William  Llthgow's  account 
of  his  own  sufferings  on  the  rack  at 
Maluga  and  subsequently  is  not  mora 
"overpowerlngly  affecting,"  to  quote  Da 
Quincey's  phrase. 


As  Good  aa  Apple 

As  the  World  Wager': 
Apropos  of  pin,  do  you 


"Here's  to  You,  Balbus!" 
J.  A.  M.  asks  whether  the  ancients 
proposed  toasts.  Indeed,  they  did.  In 
the  ancient  pictures  of  Egyptians  at 
table,  we  see  them  rising  from  their 
ohaurs  with  friendly  challenges  to  drink, 
With  toasts  or  healths  to  those  soon  or 
later  to  be  embalmed  for  gapers  In  mu- 
seums, to  make  long-winded  speeches,  or 
even,  who  knows?  to  read  an  original 
poem  that  they  happened  to  have  with 
them-  The  ancient  Hotnan  swallowed  to 
the  health  of  his  mistress  as  many  cups 
aa  there  were  letters  In  her  name.  See 
the  epigram  of  Martial  (I.  LXXIL),  be- 
ginning "Naevla  sex  cyathls;  septem 
Justlna  bibatur."  The  man  who  pre- 
scribed the  quantity  of  wine  to  bo  drunk 
and  looked  after  the  toasts  in  order  was 
called  the  "mOdlmperator>"  The  Greeks 
were  always  drinking  toasts,  and  as 
Homer  brings  In  Hebe  ministering  to 
the  gods  at  a  feast,  the  little  oup  out  of 
which  healths  were  drunk  was  oalled 
"ephebos."  They  threw  lots  who  should 
be  Baslleus,  or  King  of  the  feast,  to 
have  the  whole  command  of  all  tor  mat- 
ter of  drinking  ceremonies,  without  any 
restraint.  The  first  toast  was  probably 
to  Zeus,  the  Saviour,  although  Sophocles 
mentions  this  toast  as  the  one  for  the 
third  round.  One  friend  drank  to  an- 
other "the  oup  of  good  friendship";  the 
host  'often  gave  a  favorite  whom  he 
pledged  the  cup  to  keep;  but  If  he  drank 
to  a  youth  whom  he  loved,  he  drank 
part  himself,  and  bestowed  the  rest  upon 
the  ground. 

FV)r,  I  must  confess,  I  think  that  talking 
about  poetry  bears  a  close  resemblance  to] 
the  festive  amusements  of  the  vulgar  and 
uneducated.  For  these  people,  being  too 
Ignorant  to  converse  together  over  their  cups, 
through  the  medium  of  their  own  voices,  and 
words,  keep  up  the  prices  of  flute  players, 
by  hiring,  for  large  sums,  the  foreign  aid  of 
their  flutes,  and  entertaining  each  other 
through  their  voices.  But  In  the  banquets 
of  gentlemen  and  scholars,  you  will  see 
neither  dancing  girls  nor  women  that  play 
on  the  flute  or  the  lyre;  but  you  will  find  the 
guests  themselves  equal  to  the  task  of  con- 
versing, without  these  puerile  toys,  toy  their 
own  voices;  both  speaking  and  listening  in 
turn,  with  decency  and  order,  even  though 
they  have  drunk  a  great  quantity  of  wine. 

"Trait"  and  Other  Words. 

When  Prof.  Kose  was  lecturing  in 
Boston  about  Napoleon  it  was  observed 
that  he  pronounced  the  word  "trait"  as 
though  it  were  spelled  "tray."  Some , 
one  at  the  Porphyry,  curious  ajnd  some-  I 
what  wise  in  these  matters,  said  that 
all  educated  Englishmen  thus  pro-  i 
nounced  the  word.  We  are  inclined  to 
think  he  exaggerated.  Even  John  Walk- 
er in  his  "Critical  Pronouncing  Diction- 
ary" (1791),  while  he  gives  the  priority 
to  "tra,"  allows  "trate."  In  the  intro- 
duction he  states  thut  "t"  Is  silent  at 
the  end  of  several  rrords  from  the 
French,  as  trait,  gout  eclat.  "In  the 
first  of  these  words  the  t"  begins  to 
be  pronounced;  in  the  last,  it  has  been 
sometimes  heard;  but  in  the  second, 
never." 

Walker's  Dictionary  is  still  good  read- 
ing, more  entertaining  than  at  the  time 
it  appeared.    He  throws  the  accent  of 
the  second  syllable  in   "balcony,"  as 
did  Lady  Robert  Seymour,  according 
to  Mr.  G.  W.  E.  Russell.    She  "car-: 
ried  down  to  the  time  of  the  Crimean 
war    the    habits   and    phraseology  of 
Queen  Charlotte's  early  court."    Walk-  j 
er  and  all   the  Englishmen  we  have ! 
known  pronounce  "schedule"— "sedjule.  '  j 
Sir  Algernon   West  says   that  in   his  j 
young  days  the  older  folk  of  good  ed- 
ucation  pronounced   gold   as   "goold,"  • 
china  as  "chaney,"  yellow  as  "yaller" 
and  lilac  as  "laylock."    Walker  disap- 
proves "Iaylock,"  "goold,"  and  prefers 
yellow  rhyming  with  mellow,  though 
Sheridan,    Nares   and   others    made  it 
rhyme  with  tallow.   He  gives  "tshane" 
as  the  pronunciation  of  china,  but  says 
in  a  note  "what  could  Induce  us  to  so 
Irregular  a  pronunciation  is  scarcely  to 
be  conceived."    He  notes  that  the  com- 
mon pronunciation   of  asparagus  was 
"sparrow  igrass."  so  general  that  "as- 
paragus" has  an  air  of  stiffness  and 

■  pedantry."    So  there  are  physicians  to- 

■  day  who  accent  "paresis"  on  the  sec- 
flond  syllable,  lest  they  be  thought  Ig- 
Hnorant  by  their  patients. 

"Balcony"  was  accented  on  the»second 
syllable  till  about  1825  and  Samuel  Rog- 
ers said  that  the  accent  on  the  first 
made  him  sick. 

Sir  Algernon  West  also  notes  that 
fashion  has  changed  the  pronunciation 
of  proper  names.  James  used  to  be 
Jeames;  Lady  Jersey,  Lady  Jarsay 
Byron,  Bir-on. 

And  in  the  old  days  men  instead  of 
sleeping  at  a  place  "lay"  there.  Horace 
Walpole,  finding  that  his  friends  were 
(beginning  to  "sleep"  at  an  inn  won- 
dered "whether  for  any  obscure  reason 
they  thought  the  new  word  more  deli- 
:e."  There  are  genteel  persons  who 
rfever  "go  to  bed."    They  "retire." 


noble  old  New  England  classic,  which 
the  lato  Edward  Everett  would  oft  re- 
peat with  gusto?  I  think  It  must  haVe 
been  composed  In  T.oulsburg  days;  or  It 
may  have  been  at  the  siege  of  Boston. 

Ned  Clapp  and  I  were  on  the  guard; 

Out  sprang  a  rat : 

I  fired  my  gun, 

I  killed  the  rat, 

'Twas  royal  fun. 

I  skinned  tho  rat 

And  thought  no  sin 

To  eat  the  victuals  was  within. 

It  tasted  as  good  as  an  apple  pie;  , 

1  felt  though  if  I  could  but  die. 
One  understands  the  singer's  feeling. 
There  are  those  who  substitute  the 
words  mutton  pie  for  apple  pie,  but 
that  is  evidently  a  base  feminine  per- 
version. 

Why  is  it,  sir,  that  when  women,  if 
asked  what  they  prefer  for  desert,  will 
squirm  and  say  a  Peche  Melba  or  a 
Baked  Alaska?  Men,  on  the  other  hand, 
will  always  reply  in  <as  you,  sir,  have 
so  well  said)  clear,  bell-Ilke  tones:  "Ap- 
ple pie!" 


translation  th.u  !.,,-,-d  them 'iWteri  they 
were  vhildren,  or  sir  TtlchariJ  F.  Bur- 
ton's version  with  ;■!!  the  arit-ttropologl- 

ciU  notes.  Bishop  Atterbury  &  .a  letter 
to  Pope  -  onfessed  that  he  could  not  read 

:  tales  In  his  old  age.  When  Hazlitt 
:olJ  Co!i  ridge  that  he  did  hot  like  llio 
siirlous  and  marvellous  stories,  thnt  the* 

-v<  to  him  "monstrous  and  abortivw 
fictions,  litre  disjointed  dreams,  dictated! 
Ij}'  a  preternatural  dread  of  arbitrary- 
and  despotic  power,"  Coleridge  answered 
Hint  If  Hazlitt  did  not  like  them  it  was- 
because  he  did  not  dream,  and  Hazlitt 
donfessed  that  he  had  nearly  all  the 
world  against  him.  The  bitter  essayist 
revelled  In  the  comic  parts  and  found 
nothing  superior  in  the  way  of  "mis- 
chievous adventure  and  a  wanton  ex- 
hibition of  Iudlcrew  weakness  in  char- 
acter." Hazlitt  marvelled  at  the  heroic 
oSitempt  for  the  untoward  accidents  and 
petty  vexations  of  human  life.  "It  is 
the  gay  tor  of  despair,  the  mirth  and 
laughtetftf  a  respite  during  pleasure 
from  deals)." 


Rats,  Sir,  Rats. 

Rat,  however,  is  not  to  be  sneezed  at 
as  a  food.  I,  "moi  qui  vous  parle,"  have 
eaten  sewer  rat,  crossed,  to  be  sure, 
with  rabbit.  It  was  at  one  of  the  homes 
of  the  rich  and  great  in  the  dear  Parigi. 
It  was  served  as  civet  de  lapln,  but 
after  we  had  well  eaten,  we  were  told 
its  hideous  origin.  I  feltsa  little  like  one 
of  the  guests  of  Atreus  who  had  the 
dolorous  idea  of  serving  thyestes  and 
no  doubt  others  at  the  banquet.  Thyes- 
tes's  own  two  sons,  even  more  sodden 
than  In  life. 

It  seems  that  the  Parisians,  rat-eaters 
perforce  during  the  siege,  found  the 
product  of  the  sewers  not  so  bad;  cross- 
ing it  with  rabbit  caused  the  scent  of 
the  roses,  as  it  were,  slowly  and  sadly 
to  fade  away.  Doubtless,  also,  one  has 
eaten  rat  at  the  Cafe  des  Arts,  of  which 
the  poet  sang: 

Bob  veal  was  tho  "Dish  of  the  Day": 
A  prime  mess  was  "Civet  de  Rat" 
But  the  combine  was  Vache  Enragee, 
Speciality  du  Cafe  des  Arts. 
To  revert  for  a  moment  to  pie.  If 
Evelyn  Nesblt  Thaw  had  done  nothing: 
else  for  poor,  suffering  humanity,  she 
would  still  deserve  our  gratitude  for  in- 
venting the  term,  "pie-faced  mutt,"  or 
at  least  making  it  familiar.   It  is  flaw- 
less.   There  it  stands— like  Massachu- 
setts, it  needs  no  defence  or  encomium. 
Can  you  not  see  tho  pie-iaced  mutt? 
Pasty-faced,  a  mere  gash  for  the  mouth, 
a  doughy  dab  to  serve  as  nose  and  wa- 
tery holes  for  eyes,  with  the  cranberry 
oozing  out  at  the  corners?  Enough. 

SEEKER  AFTER  TRUTH. 
Dedham,  April  11,  1912. 


All  but  Familiar. 
There  is  a  dining  society  in  Paris  that 
prides  itself  on  eating  strange  food,  and 
a  distinguished  Frenchman  has  written 
a  cook  book  in  which  are  recipes  for 
queer  dishes  made  from  Insects,  birds, 
fish  and  beasts  that  are  not  generally 
considered  palatable.  One  of  the  soups, 
highly  recommenied,  is  made  with  cock- 
roaches. And  this  Frenchman  is  a  very 
serious  person  and  has  been  decorated. 
Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  citizens  of  Al- 
bany, N.  Y.,  gave  a  rat  supper.  The 
rats  had  been  fattened  carefully  in  a 
malthouse,  and  were  said  to  be  delicious 
eating.  By  the  way,  it  is  a  curious  thing 
that  rat  and  cat  are  not  mentioned  In 
the  Bible,  while  mice  are  pronounced 
unclean. 


Henlev's  Any  one  wishlng  t0 

enjoy  thoroughly  this 
GorgeOUS       wordless  play  to  which 
RhapSOdy  the    title  "Sumurun" 
is  given,  might  do  well  to  read  Henley's 
essay  "Arabian  Nights  Entertainments" 

j  before  he  goes  into  the  theatre. 

\    "The  amorous  instinct  and  the  Instinct 

;  of  enjoyment,  not  tempered  but  height- 
ened greatly  by  the  strict  ordinances  of 

j  dogma,  have  leave  to  riot  uncontrolled. 
It  is  the  old  immortal  story  of  Youth 
and  Beauty  and  their  coming  together, 

'  but  it  is  colored  with  the  hard  and  bril- 
liant hues  of  an  imagination  as  sen- 

I  auousVn  type  and  as  gorgeous  in  ambi- 

.  ti-c]  lisj^humanity  has  known. 

"It  is  Vl  voluptuous  farce,  a  masque 
and  :.nti-masque  of  wantonness  and 
stratagem  of  wine  cups  and  jewels  and 
fine  raiment,  of  careless  husbands  and 
adventurous  wives,  of  innocent  fathers 

I  and  rebel  daughters  and  lovers  happy 

j  or  befooled.  And  high  over  all,  his  heart 
contracted  with  the  spleen  of  the  East, 
the  tedium  of  supremacy,  towers  the 
great  Calif  Haroun,  the  buxom  and 
bloody  tyrant,  a  Muslim  Lord  of  Mis- 
rule. •  *  *  The  night  is  musical  with 
happy  laughter  and  the  sound  of  lutes 
and- voices,  it  is  seductive  with  the  clink 
of  goblets  and  the  odor  of  perfumes; 

!  r.ot  a  shadow  but  has  its  secret,  or  jovial 
or  timorous  or  terrible.  Here  falls  a 
hrad  and  there  you  may  note  the  con- 

|  trapontal  effect  of  the  bastihado.  But 

I  the  blood  is  quickly  hidden  with  flowers, 
the  bruises  are  tired  over  with  cloth-of- 

S  gold,  and  the  jelly  pageant  sweeps  on. 
Truly  the  comic  essence  is  imperishable. 
What  was  fun  to  them  ih  Baghdad  is 
fun  to  us  in  London  after  a  thousand 
years."  ,    ,  . 

And  Henley  might  have  written  this 
after  witnessing  a  performance  of  i 
"Sumurun." 

Or  anyone  going  to  "Sumurun"  might 
al-o  read  Henley's  poem  of  the  same 

j  title  with  the  motto  from  Gautier's 
"Fantasia":  "O.  my  dear  'Thousand' 
and  One  Nights!'  "  and  the  fantastical  j 
conclusion: 

Samarcand ! 
That   name   of   names!    That  star-varied 
i  belvedere 

iBtfildcd  against  tho  Chambers  of  the  South! 
[That  outpost  on  the  Infinite! 

And  behold! 
Quest  inff  therefrom,   you  knew  not  what 
,  wild  tide 

Might  overtake  you;  for  one  fringe, 

One  suburb,  is  established  on  firm  earth; 

but  one 
Final s  founded  vague 

In  iubberlands  delectable— isles  of  palm 
[Ar.il  I.itus,  fortunate  mains,  far-shlmmer- 

inir  seas, 
•  The  promiso  of  wistful  hills — 
The  shining-,  shifting  Sovereignties  of  Dream. 


For 
the 


Some  undoubtedly  will  be  disappointed 
in  "Sumurun,"  for  in  pantomime  they 
expect  to  see  a  clown  with  a  hot  poker 
and  a  string  of  sausages,  surprising 
tricks  of  Harlequin  worked  by  the  magic 
of  his  lath,  and  a  gorgeous  transforma- 
tion scene  revealing  the  Abode  of  Bliss, 
with  the  lovers  free  at  last  from  the 
pursuing  Pantaloon  and  the  malicious 
Clown,  with  beautiful  young  women  In 
ballet,  costume  standing  seductively, 
emerging  from  huge  flowers,  rising- 
through  traps,  or  high  in  air  suspended 
by  invisible  wires. 

When  "L'Enfant  Prodigue"  was 
played  at  the  Boston  Museum  the  great 
public,  did  not  understand  or  care  for 
the  art  of  Mme.  Pilar-Morin  and  the 
wonderful  impersonation  of  the  Father 
by  Courtes.  A  few  years  ago  Severin, 
a  most  accomplished  pantomimist,  a 
master  of  laughter  and  tears,  was  not 
appreciated  by  the  many. 


All  Arabian    "sumurun"  should 

„.  «  .  crowd  the  Shubert  Thea- 

*»  tre  while  the  players  are 

Tale  in  town,  if  only  for  the  | 
unusual  character  of  the  spectacle,  the 
remarkably  effective  acting  of  Mr.  Or- 
loff  as  the  Hunchback,  the  superb  nat- 
uralism of  Miss  Konstantin,  and  the 
taste  displayed  in  tho  gorgeous  color- 
ing. Two  scenes  are  especially  note- 
worthy: "On  the  Way  to  the  Sheik's 
Palace"  and  "In  the  Harem." 

It  is  true  that  some  cannot  see  any- 
thing in  "The  Thousand  Nights  and  a 
Night,"  whether  thev  read  the  bald,  flat 


In  "S  u  m  u  r  u  n"  i 
there  is  an  admi- 
rable mixture  of  the 
Imaginative  extravagantly  comic 
and  the  grotestquely  tragic.  There  is 
also  the  frank  and  primitive  sensuous- 
ness  of  the  East,  which  to  some,  alas, 
is  disconcerting.  Burton  in  the  preface 
to  his  translation  of  "The  Book  of  the 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  asserted 
that  there  was  more  real  "vice"  in  ■ 
many  a  short  French  romance  and  in 
not  a  few  English  novels  of  the  day 
(lSvi)  than  in  the  1000  pages  of  the  Arab. 
"Here  we  have  nothing  of  that  most  lm.  I 
modest  modern  modesty  which  sees  covert 
implication  where  nothing  is  implied, 
and  'improper'  allusion  where  propriety 
is  not  outraged;  nor  do  we  meet  with 
the  19th  century  refinement;  innocence 
of  the  word  not  of  the  thought;  moral- 
ity of  the  tongue  not.  of  the  heart,  and 
the  sincere  homage  paid  to  virtue  in 
guise  of  perfect  hypocrisy."  * 

As  shown  on  the.  stage  this  sensuous- 
ress  is  not  a  forced  note:  it  is  simple 
and  natural,  beautiful  in  its  frank  ex- 
pression. Nor  is  the  characteristic 
cruelty  of  the  East  draped  or  disguised. 
Witness  the  treatment  of  the  Hunch- 
back's body  immediately  after  he  has 
taken  the  bhang  and  is  counted  mori- 
bund or  dead.  In  spite  of  the  extraor- 
dinarily realistic  acting  of  Mr.  Orloff, 
the  callousness  of  this  cruelty  does  not 
come  home  to  us,  for  in  the  realism 
there  is  the  saving  imaginative,  Ideal- 
istic touch.  Or  the3e  men  and  women 
are  as  creatures  of  another  planet. 

I  heard  a  man  say:  "I  have  been  In 
Al^i' -rsi  and  I  have  been  in  Cairo  and 
I  never  saw  anything  that  resembled 
th-  eh  scenes  in  'Sumurun.'  I  don't  see 
the    realism    of    it    all."     How  many 


'  1  I'M'ers"  have  the  opportunity  of 
knowing  what  j.-ooh  on  In  the  houses 
of  tho  east  .'  But  the  remark  proved  at 
once  thnt  ".Sumurun"  Is  not  for  him 
In  the  course  of  his  travels  he  did  not 
see  the  sun  obscured  by  the  flight  of 
tho  roc;  lie  heard  no  afreet  Imprisoned 
to  the  waist  on  a  towering  pillar  calling 
on  Kolomon  for  mercy;  the  fair  woman 
that  showed  her  face  to  him  In  the 
street  was  not  the  daughter  of  a  Jinnee 
—she  came  from  Marseilles  to  sing  in 
the  cafe-concert;  he  was  not  entertain- 
ed by  a  Barmecide;  he  found  no  magic 
lamp  in  the  bazaar;  neither  Slnbad  nor 
a-  une-eyed  Kalandar  told  him  a  wild 
tale  as  they  feasted  and  sighed  that 
life  Is  fleeting.  What  Is  "Sumurun"  to 
him?  Give  him  a  play  of  Broadway 
life,  or  something  "gripping  and  of 
human  interest!" 


Fanny 
Elssler's 


In  The  Herald  of  March 
31.  I  slated  that  Fanny 
Elssler  danced  for  tho 
Farewell  the  last  time  in  Boston 
at  the  Tremont  Theatre  on  Nov.  17,  18-11. 

Some  one  who  does  not  sign  his  name 
has  written  to  The  Herald:  "My  play 
bill  reads  thusly:  Fanny  Elssler's  last 
appearance,  Thursday,  Nov.  11,  1841." 

The  Boston  Evening  Transcript  of 
Nov.  IS,  1841.  said:  "Fanny  Elssler's 
engagement  at  the  Tremont  w:as  as  bril- 
liant in  its  close  last  night  as  it  was 
in  its  opening." 

And  the  advertisement  published  In 
the  Transcript  of  Wednesday  evening. 
No\-.  10,  reads:  "Positively  the  last 
night  but  one  of  tho  re-engagement  of 
Fanny  Elssler.  This  evening  the  (sic) 
'La  Gipsey.'  " 

Mr.  Ryan  spoke  in  the  same  issue  of 
The  Herald  about  seeing  some  one  as 
Shylock  at  the  Tremont  a  little  later. 
Our  anonymous  correspondent  writes: 
"  'Shylock'  was  given  Wednesday,  Oct. 
26,  1S42,  Mr.  C.  H.  Eaton  takini?  the 
part." 

Col.  Clapp  in  his  "Record  of  the  Bos- 
ton Stage"  says  nothing  about  this  en 
gagement  of  Mr.  Eaton,  but  earlier  in 
the  book  Col.  Clapp  gave  a  long  sketch 
of  this  actor,  who  was  born  In  PolRj." 
street,  Boston,  in  1813,  and  fell  down  a. 
staircase  from  an  attack  of  vertigo  in  a 
Pittsburgh  hotel,  so  that  he  died  after 
five  days.  He  died  in  1843.  He  made  his 
first  appearance  in  public  at  tho  Warre-. 
Theatre  when  he  was  £0  years  old.  Was 
this  the  Charles  Eaton  who  acted  in 
New  York  at  the  Park  Theatre  in  1834? 
Col.  Clapp  says  C.  H.  Eaton  made  Ins 
first  theutrica!  tour  in  1836;  but  this 
entertaining  writer  was  not  always  ac- 
curate In  his  statements. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

good  Schopenhauer,  in 

Natured  his  amusing  "Psy" 

j*<mueu  chological  Observa- 

AnecdotistS  tions,"     says  that 
people  who  do  not  go  to  the  theatre 
are  like  those*  who  make  their  toilet 
without  a  looking-glass.    He  also  says 
that  the  doctor  sees  mankind  In  all  its 
weakness;  the  lawyer  in  all  its  wicked-  ! 
ness;  the  theologian  in  all  its  stupidity; 
but  he  neglects  to  say  what  the  actor, 
looking  at  the  public  from  behind  the 
footlights,    sees.    Very  likely  next  to 
nothing.    The  cynics— not  Schopenhauer 
—say  that  the  manager,  nowadays,  sees  j 
only  the  "house,"  or  what  there  is  in 
it;  that  those  who  make  up  the  audi-  ! 
ence  see  chiefly  the  low  comedian;  but  i 
what  there  is  to  see  in  him,  at  least  i 
for  an  old-timer  to  see,  is  sometimes  a  j 
condundrum.   This   may    seem  a   trifle  - 
acidulous,  yet  I  suppose  it  is  natural  1 
for  age  to  become  more  or  less  tart.  In 
reading  over  the  reminiscences,  how- 
ever, which  have  been  printed  in  these 
columns,   I  have  been  impressed  •  with 
the    uniform    good    nature  pervading 
them.  If  it  weren't  for  the  expert  diag- 
nosis of  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw  some  of  us 
might  actually  believe  that  in  many 
ways  matters  were  improving. 


From 
Cardiff  to 


I  don't  exactly  know 
why,  but  this  reminds 
me  of  the  Cardiff  giant 
Borneo    and  the  wild  men  of 

Borneo.  The  first-named  gentleman  was 
on  exhibition  in  Boston  many  years  ago, 
soon  after  he  was  dug  up,  and  I  remem- 
ber what  an  exciting  time  everybody 
had  trying  to  decide  whether  he  was 
genuine  or  spurious.  Mark  Twain,  I  be- 
lieve, tackled  the  question  with  his  usual 
profundity,  but  I  can't  recall  his  de- 
cision, although  It  is  my  impression 
that  he  sat  on  the  fence.  1  have  un- 
derstood that  Dr.  Holmes,  after  quizzing 
the 'giant's  keepers,  thought  him  the  real 
thing  with  an  ancestry  running  back 
to  the  Stone  Age;  but  this  may  have 
been  one  of  his  little  jokes.  It  is  now 
alleged  in  the  papers  that  the  Giant  is 
still  on  the  earth,  and  that  somebody 
is  suing  somebody  else  for  his  board 
and  lodging  for  a  long  term  of  years. 
As  I  remember  him,  ho  must  have  been 
an  ideal  boarder,  for  he  kept  regular 
hours,  was  a  light  eater  and  a  sound 
sleeper,  and.  so  far  as  I  know,  he  never 
drank;  at  any  rate,  not  with  me.  I' 
can't  recall  whether  Prof.  Agassiz  saw 
him  or  not.  His  keen  eye  would  have 
fathomed  him  as  easily  as  it  did  the 
wonderful  insect  brought  to  him  for 
inspection,  on  a  certain  April  1,  by  a 
humorous  and  ingenious  student  of 
natural   history,    who   had  laboriously 


uacunvtt  the  spc  Imen  from  pop- 
.of  various  discards.   The  profes- 
r  took  a  single  h»siy  glance,  ana  im- ; 
Kllately    classified    the    thing    as  a! 
lumbug."  much  to  the  chagrin  of  the 
ami  I.  S.  above-mentioned.   As  far 
»  Wild  Men  of  Borneo,  who  were  on 
hlMtlon  on  Hanover  street  In  my  boy-  ! 
od  days.  I  think  they  must  have  been  | 
iture  fakes,  too.  I  only  know  that 
»y  were  strong  men  In  •Very  sense 
the  term. 


Airs  and 
Floating 


t  notice  that  Mr.  Pay- 
t=on,  in  his  recent  com- 
munication, says  that  the 
Echoes    Brst  play   he  ever  saw 
was  "Valentine  anil  Orson."  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  In  the  fifties,  or  before! 
A.  ,  Mains  to  the  "Life  and  Memoirs  of 
William  Warren,"  this  play  was  per- 
formed during  the  season  of  1855-SG,  with 
Warren  as  Hugo.   It  ran  seven  weeks. 
Mr.  Warren  played  Asa  Trenchard  In 
"Our  American  Cousin,"  for  the  first 
time  during  the  season  of  1858-59.  Mr. 
RKTMn   says  lie  saw  Sothern  at  this 
time  In  this  play,  but  I  first  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  him  later  on  at  the 
Koston  Theatre.    After  he  became  fa- 
mous with  his  lisp  and  drawl  and  Dun- 
dreary whiskers,  together  with  the  little 
I  "thample  of  the  thoil."  which  he  carried 
for  quick  inspection  In  his  vest  pocket. 
|  G.  P.  Huntley  had  a  somewhat  similar 
character  in  Kitty  Grey,  when  he  was 
here    with    Julia    Sanderson,    who  is 
charming  as  ever.  How  many  "airs  and 
I  floating  echoes"  come  to  an  old  man's 
|  ears  over  the  stretch  of  half  a  century! 
I  It  was  only  yesterday,  in  turning  over 
!  the  leaves  Of  an  old  serapbook,  that  I 
came  across  a  Selwyn's  Theatre  play- 
bill headed:  "Benefit  of  Miss  Mary  Cary, 
Thursday  evening.  April  ill,  tf"o.''  The 
play    was    Boucicault's   comedy,  "The 
Prima  Donna,''  the  parts  being  taken  by 
jm  derlc  Kobinson,  A.  M.  Rankin,  who 
married  Kitty  Blanchard,  G.  H. '  Grif- 
fiths,   Mrs.    Thomas   Barry '  and  Miss 
Mary  Gary.     Mr.   Thomas   Barry,  one 
of  the  real  old-timers  in  1S70,  was  stage 
manager.    Charles  Koppitz  was  the  lead- 
I  er  of  the  orchestra,  and  on  this  occa- 
i  slon  the  orchestra  performed,  for  the 
first  time,  a  fantasia  of  his  own,  dedi- 
cated to  "Lamp,"  my  reminiscent  dad. 
v  ho  was  an  old  schoolmate  of  E.  L. 
,  Davenport.     Some    of    the   West  End 
Mayhew  School  boys,  in  the  twenties, 
had   a   dramatic   company    and  went 
"barn-storming."     Was  not   John  Gil- 
fbert,  by  the  way,  a  Mayhew  School  boy? 
J  The  curtain  at  Selwyn's  was  a  beauty, 
made  of  Cheney  silk,  Mr.  Arthur  Che- 
ney being  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the 
theatre.    How  many  are  left  who  can 
recall  "Dolly''  Farnsworth,  the  treasur- 
er?    He   always    reminded  -^nc    of  a 
Raphael   cherub,   although   he  had  no 
wings,  and  often  wore  a.  plug  hat  on 
the  street.  Can  anybody  remember  what 
boy's  part  it  was  he  took  at  one  or  more 
of  his  benefits?    Was  it  the  "fat  boy" 
In  Pickwick?  I  think  not:  "a  very  hard; 
not,"  as  Dondidier  would  say.    AVas  it] 
I  something  adapted  from  a  French  farce?; 

Join  H.  Selwyn,  the  manager,  was,  I 
[believe,  a  half  brother  of  Dr.  Lorimer, j 
!  who  preac'.ied  at  Tremont  Temple,  ana" 
of  Harry  Josephs,,  too.  Harry  J.  was 
good  in  female  parts,  and  said  the  most 
sarcastic  things  "so  politely  it  was 
music  to  the  ear.'- 


Mr.  Ryan's  recent  refer-, 
ence  to  the-  old  Tremont 


In  a 

Dungeon  „.,  . 

°  Theatre  reminded  n~.e  of  a 
Cell  certain  member  of  one  of 
the  companies  there  who  is  said  to 
have  been  unsurpassed  as  a  chained 
prisoner  In  a  dungeon  cell.  Bonnivard 
was  not  in  it  with  him.  They  tell  a 
story  about  Snelling  Powell,  at  one  time 
manager  of  the  Federal  Street  Theatre, 
who  in  the  course  of  his  management 
gave  a  Shakespearian  play,  the  letters 
"S.  P.  Q.  A."  being  emblazoned  on  one 
of  the  banners  carried  in  procession. 
An  inquisitive  person  in  the  audience 
asked  an  acquaintance  who  sat  beside . 
him* what  the  letters  signified.  '''Snell- 
ing Powell,  Quarterly  Actor."  was  the 
ready  reply.  The  joke,  of  course,  was 
perpetrated  at  a  time  when  Mr.  Powell 
seldom  appeared  on  the  stage  owing 
essure  of  his  other  duties.  The' 
however,  must  have  beenl 
Q-  R"— not  "A"-and  reallvj 
meaning  "Salaries  Paid  Quito  Regu- 
larly." 


Booth  Touch:i*  the  celebrated 

2t  the  ,wh  „?  Richard  ' 

Howard  Richmond,  and  which 
occurred,  Mr.  Ryan  thinks,  at  the  Tre- 
mont Theatre,  instead  or  at  the  How- 
ard, where  I  have  always  heard  It 
placed.  I  would  like  to  call  attention  to 
the  following  passage  from  the  Life  of 
Edwin  llooth,  by  his  sister,  Mrs.  Asia 
I  Booth  Clarke,  to  show  how  easily  mlB*| 
'takes  are  made,  and  alao,  later  on,  to 
prove  that  the  elder  Booth  played  at.  the 
HowntO  and  performed  "Richard  the 
Third"  there.  The  passage  is  this:  "Ed 
win  began  to  travel  with  his  father 
•  *  *  and  relates,  as  among  the  earliest 
of  his  theatrical  •  reminiscences,  the 
first  appearance  In  Lesion  of  the 
now  famous  William  Warren.  Mr. 
Booth,  after  his  performance  of  Shy- 
lock  at  the  Howard  .\thenaeum.  seated 
himself  with  Edwin  anion,;  the  audience 
to  witness  Mr.  Warreu'smiing  of  Jacques 
Strop  In  the  play  .of  'Robert  Maoatrfei4 
It  was  an  exceptional  thing-  for  him  to 
make  one  of  the  auditory,  but  Hie  de. 
butant  was  a  favorite  of  his."  *  •  • 
No.v.  according  to  the  actual  record,' 
Mr.  Warren  did  not  enact  Jacques  Strop 
on  his  first  appearance  at  the  Howard, 
neither  was  the  elder  Booth  acting  in 
this  city  at  the  time.  Warren's  first 
appearance  was  on  Oct.  5.  1846,  as .  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trlgger  in  "Tne  Rivals,"  with 
W.  H.  Chippendale — old  Chip— as  Sir 
Anthony  Absolute,  and  W.  II.  Crisp- 
father  of  W.  H.  Crisp  who  was  later 
on  at  the  Museum,  and  also  of  Speaker 
Crisp  (?)— as  the  Bob  Acres.  The  elder 
Booth  really  began  an  engagement  at 
the  Howard  on  Nov.  23.  appearing  in  his 
stock  opening  piece  '  tic  hard  the 
Third."  On  the  27th  Booth  appeared 
as  Shylock,  and  the  afterpiece  was 
"Robert  Macaire" ;  and  it  was  probably 
(at  this  performance  that  Booth  and  his 
;  son  Edwin  saw  Warren  play  Jacques 
Strop. 

Solidlv  Apropos  of  Walter 

Montgomery,    w  h  o 
True  and  „.as    during  his  all 

Trustworthy  too    brief  engage- 
ments,   persona  grata   In    Boston,  the 
Lotos    Club    of    New    York    has  a 
splendid   set  of  Knight's  Shakespeare, 
a    gift    from    Montgomery,    with  his 
name    written    across    the    fly  leaf; 
and    it    is    said    that    "never    does  a 
Lotos  man  lay  his  eyes  upon  the  trilded 
volumes  but  he  sighs  and  laments  the 
generous  heart  that  gave  them."    Tn  a 
little  speech  made  before  the  club  by 
Henry  Irving,  in  1893,  the  actor  said:  "A 
friend  of  mine,  who  is  an  enthusiastic 
traveller,  once  showed  me  a  map  of  the 
United    States,    across   which    ha  had 
I  written  one  word  in  red  ink— that  word 
I  was  'Hospitality.'  "    Mr.  E.  S.  Willard.i 
]  who  has  many  friends  here,  spok"e  bn 
!  this  same  occasion,  saying,  that  once, 
J  as   he  was   leaving  England  for  this 
I  country,  Irving  said  to  him:   "If  you 
1  find  when  you  get  on  the  other  side 
j  that  your  plays  don't  carry,  or  that  the 
American  public  doesn't  take  well  to 
them,  just  cable  me  one  word.   Here  is 
my  new  play  at  the  Lyceum,  a  beautiful 
success,  and  you  can  have  it,  words, 
music  and  all,  as  soon  as  the  boats  can 
get  it  to  you."  It  is  not  to  be  won- 
dered at  that  Parke  Godwin  often  stated 
that  among  all  the  friends  he  hail  made, 
many  to  be  admired  for  their  genius,  to 
be  loved  for  their  friendly  qualities,  he 
had  never  found  any  who  were  more 
solidly  true  and  reliable  in  their  friend, 
ships  than  the  members  of  the  theatri- 
cal profession. 

Let  us  all  "tak'  a  right  guid  willie- 
wauglit  for  auld  lang  sync."   And,  hav- 
ing begun  with  Schopenhauer,  why  not 
end  with  Goethe? 
"What  we  possess  we  see  afar  off 
lying; 

What   we   have   lost   is   real  and 
undying." 

Boston,  April  3,  1912.  J.  W. 

Our  correspondent  also  writes  (April 
4):  "I  notice  that  the  linotyper  prefers 
"Charlotta"  to  "Carlotta,"  and  "Mark 
Anthony"  to  "Mark  Antony."  God  bless 
him! 


band  the  sum  taken  by  the  burglars. 
This  Is  too  much  for  the  husband  to 
endure;  he  orders  the  young  man  to 
leave  the  house. 


Notes 
on  the 

Drama 


Mr.   George  Calderon 

makes  this  illuminative 
statement  in  the  intro- 
duction to  the  published 
translation  of  Tchekof's  plays:  "That! 
the  interest  of  them  Is,  so  to  speak  oen 
trifugal  instead  of  self-centred;  that  they 
seek,  not  so  much  to  draw  our  minds 
Inwards   to   the   consideration   of  the 
events  they  represent,  as  to  cast  them 
Outwards  to  the  larger  process  of  the 
world  which   those  events  illuminate; 
that  the  sentiments  to  be  aroused  by  the 
j  doings  and  sufferings  of  the  personages 
!  on  his  stage  are  not  so  much  hope  and 
j  fear   for   their  individual   fortunes  as 
1  pityyand  amusement  at  the  Importance 
which  they  set  on  them,  and  consolation 
j  for  their   particular   tragedies  in  the 
spectacle  of  the  general  comedy  of  Life 
in  which  they  are  all  merged." 

The  plai  :.oing  public  of  Paris  liked 
"Mrs.  Warren's  Profession,"  although 
the  critics  were  "superior  or  professed 
to  be  mystified." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  writes  as  follows  In  his 
entertaining  letters  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette: 

"Do  then 'res  begin  too  late  in  Paris? 
This  question  is  asked  in  one  of  the 
newspapers  and  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative. The  writer  offers  the  strange 
suggestion  of  a  6  o'clock  performance 
instead  of  9.  It  was  promptly  pointed 
out  that  such  an  alteration  would  de- 
prive a  large  section  of  the  public  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  theatre.  The  clerk- 
class,  tor  instance,  would  have  to  go 
theatreless  to  bed,  and  the  last  state  of 
theatrical  finances  would  be  worse  than 
the  first.  Nevertheless,  tAere  was  a 
time,  50  or  60  year*  ago,  when  Parisians 
went  regularly  to  the  play  at  that  hour. 
But.  they  were  enthusiasts  in  those  days, 
and  sacrificed  dinner  to  the  Muses.  The 
queue  forfned  up  as  early  as  3  o'clock 
in  the  *flternoon,  and  bought  oranges 
and  other  light  refreshments  from  the 


competenc  y  of  the  company.  There  ami 
qjftazlng  power  and  sweetness  in  tuel 

finished  scenes,  a  disconcerting-  erude- 
ness  in  the  others,  as  if  Shakespeare 
had  felt  the  immensity  ef  the  Trojan 
canva- ,  and  had  been  unwilling  to  com- 
plete his  corner  of  the  picture.  This 
curious  play  alternates,  indeed,  between 
poetry  and  lyrical  beauty  and  the  broad-! 
est  farce.  At  the  Odeon  it  seemed  that' 
only  the  comic  aspect  was  presented." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  makng  one  mistake,  and 
a  grave  one.  Shakespeare  owed  liuie  to 
Homer:  much  more  to  the  old  legends 
of  Troy  and  to 'Chaucer's  poem.  The 
tragedy    is  a  masterpiece    of    irony,  i 

"Shakespeare," 'as  Mr.  Whibley  has  well 
said,  "did  but  take  a  story,  which  lay- 
near  to  his  hand,  and  make  It  the  vchl-l 
cle  of  his  wisdom  and  dramatic  sense." 


I  Initials. 
■S.  P. 


I  Salom 
and 


Now  that  "Chauncyi 
Hall"    has  referred' 
to  them,  I  can  Indls- 
Stevenson  tinctly      recall  'the 
numerous    pictures   of    Mark  Salom's 
I  mobile  countenance  that  were  displayed, 
I  at  one  time  around  the  entrance  to  his 
I  More.  I  had  a  box  of  tin  soldiers  which 
I  came  from  there,  besides  other  memen- 
toes long  since  forgotten.   This  reminds 
jnoe  that  Rob- :  t  Louis  Stevenson  was 
I  deeply  Interested  in  mimic  warfare,  and 
l.jf*1  a  larse  collection  of  miniature  sol- 

It!Iery'  etC"  which  he  llsed  to  marshal 
j.jn  battle  array  and  engage  m  sham 
lSfhty'  Kven  tien-  Sherman  pricked  up 
His  ears  and  became  deeply  interested 
WK?en  he  found,  in  the  course  of  a  con- 
fI!er,':lllon  wlt1'  Ilim  in  New  Yojk-  that 
Stevenson  knew  a  thing  or  two  about 
line  Fn.on  general's  campaigns,  and 
[could  ta.'k  of  them  Intelligently. 


The   recent  dra- 
mas at  the  Grand 
deserve  a 
n  o  t  lvc  e  . 
A  young 


Parisian  Plays 
of  Horror 

Guignol 

and. Comedy  passing 

"L'Obsede"  ends  in  suicide, 
man  imagines  he  is  mad  because  his 
father  died  insane.  The  mother  to  calm 
him  informs  him  that  he  is  not  the  son 
of  the  reputed  father,  but  he  comes 
from  sound  stock.  The  son  docs  not  be- 
lieve his  mother's  confession,  and  ob- 
sessed by  the  thought  of  insanity  blows 
out  his  brains. 

Fifteen  hundred  Uhlans  in  "Le  Beau 
Regiment"  become  infected  with  hydro- 
phobia and  are  about  to  devestate  a 
town.  They  must  be  wiped  out  and  tho 
colonel,  giving  the  order  to  fire,  is  the 
first  to  fall.  Now  the  criminal  is  a 
Pole.  Disliked  and  badly  treated  by  his 
comrades  ho  took  revenge  by  mixing 
tubes  or  cocaine  an.!  virus  "taken  from 
the  physiological  laboratory,  which  a 
careless  administration  (but  a  careful 
dramatist)  had  planted  In  the  infirm- 
ary." The  Pole  is  caught  and  smothered 
under  a  mattrewf. 

In  another  play  two  lovers  are  caught 
by  burglars,  moral  burglars,  who. 
shocked,  bind  the  pair  and  leave  a 
placard  expressing  their  Indignation.! 
The  injured  husband  comes  in.  The  wife' 
praises  the  heroism  of  her  companion,  j 
He  saved  her  from  Apaches.   The  hus- 


Itinerant  merchant.  The  'Boulevard  du 
Crime,"  as  it  was  called,  was  then  In  ex-  j 
istence,  and  the  theatres  of  this  quarter 
(swept  away  by  the  Haussmann  im- ,[ 
provements)  lived  and  thrived  on  melo-  j 
drama.  A  taste  for  milder  theatrical  I; 
fare  is  accompanied  by  a  less  heroic  i 
method  of  theatre  attendance." 

"Percival"  writes  from  Paris  to  the  •■ 
Referee: 

"The  unpretentious  little  revue,  which ; 
is  called  'Le  Grand  Cafe,'  is  quite 
amusing.  If  you  know  any  French  it 
will  shock  you,  and  therefore  it  is  sure  j 
of  a  long  run.  And  there  is  one  im-  I 
mensely  clever  notion  in  it.  We  are  in  j 
times  of  strike. 

"All  the  waiters  at  the  Grand  Cafe  I 
have  struck,  and  their  places  are  taken  ' 
by  municipal  guards.     Because,  when 
any  class  of  society  wants  more  wages 
or  dislikes  the  colour  of  the  Prime  Min- 
ister's tie  and  refuses  to  do  any  work  i 
until    these    things    are    changed,    the  I 
soldiers  in  Franco  have  to  supply  the  I 
deficiency.     I  understand  that  this  Is  I 
what  is  known  as  the  liberty  of  labour. 
Well,   the    municipal  guards    become , 
waiters.     But  npu  can't  have  a  revue 
without  a  ballet,  and  the    ballet    has ; 
struck,  too.     So  each  waiter  carries  on 
four  cardboard  ballet  girls  fixed  on  a 
lath,   and  the  effect  is  so  ludicrously 
like  the  real  thing  that  the  audience- 
laughs  tears.     The  lady  sitting  next  to 
me  enjoyed  the  joke  so  much  (she  was  I 
a  concierge,  and  the.  mother  of  three 
ballet  girls  herself,  she  told  me)  thatl 
she  choked  over  her  fourth  banana  and 
insisted  on  presenting  me  with  the  sec-] 
oml  half  of  it.     You  must  not  refuse  I 
a  kind  offer  like  that  at    tho  Gaite 
Rochechouart,    because    they   call   you  i 
proud  if  you  do.     And,  Refereaders.  if 
you  have  never  tried  to  dissimulate  the  I 
second  half  of  a  banana  which  ybu  do 
not  want  to  eat,  you  do  not  know  what 
real    difficulty   is.     One    thing  which 
struck  me  at  the   Gaite  Rochechouart 
was  the    excellence    of    the  dancing. 
Frenchmen  and    Frenchwomen  on  the 
Paris  stage  danced  very  poorly  until  re- 
cently.   Mais  nous  avons  change  tout 
cela." 

In  M.  Capus's  "En  Garde"  at  th« 
Renaissance,  a  young  woman  is  thought 
to  be  witty  when  she  says  "An  unmar- 
ried girl  never  thinks  any  unmarried! 
man  altogether  an  idiot,". and  agatn:  "I 
hate  a  man  in  shirt  sleeves.  It's  either 
too  much  or  too  little." 


"Troilus  and 

Cressida" 


How  manj,-  read- 
ers of  The  Herald 
have  ever  seen  a 
at  the  Odeon  p  e  r  f  ormance  of 
Shakespeare's  "Troilus  and  Cressida" 
on  an  American  stage?  M.  Antoine  hus 
brought  out  the  tragedy  at  the  Odeon. 
There  are  IS  scenes.  The  centre  of  the 
stage  changes,  and  while  this  is  doing, 
the  action  continues  in  front  of  the  cur- 
tain. M.  Vedel's  translation  is  praised' 
by  Mr.  Charles  Dawbarn  as  being  "ad- 
mirable, sober  and  faithful  to  the 
spirit."  In  the  performance  tbore  were 
some  cuts,  and  the  scene  where  Hector 
is  killed  was  missed.  Mr.  Dawbarn 
writes:  "Whilst  the  young  actors  of 
this  nursery  for  the  Comedie  do  their 
work  uncommonly  well  they  do  not.  T 
think,  always  understand  the  divine 
bard.  The  play,  no  doubt,  Is  a  parody 
ol  the  thud,  a  fresco  of  classic  person- 
ages haif-hcroic  and  half-buffoon.  But 
one  urn.--.]  '<.!„,,-  exactly  where  the  line  la 


Taken 
at 


An  Interesting  review  j 
,    known   as    "Les  Mar- 
'ques''  discusses  wheth- 
Raildom  er  the  stage  is  the  en- 
emy of  literature.    I  suppose  that  most 
people  would  agree  that  it  Is;  but  if  the 
passion  of  today  is  for  the  objective, 
rather  than  the  subjective,   it  is  per- 
fectly comprehensible.   The  really  crcat 
book  Is  rare,  whilst  tho  generality  of 
writers  are  content  to  give  us  a  rehash 
of  the  old  ideas.    The  play,  at  least,  is 
less  boring  than  the  plain  tale  told  bad- 
ly in  a  book,  and  Is  helped  out  by  the  I 
etceteras  of  scenery  and  costumes.  But 
when  tho  new  Balzac  arises  he  will  still 
find  that  there  is  room  at    the  top-! 
.  heights  unaffected  by  the  most  alluring 
j  theatrical  success.— Pall  Mali  Gazette. 
|    Mr.  Titterton  had  a  fine  time  at  the 
;  Pavilion,    London.     He    saw  Humpstl 
;  Bumpsti   and  Miss  Temple.  "Hu»psti 
j  is  an  acrobat  and   Bumpsti  plays  the 
:  fool.    How   finely   he   plays   it!  With 
i  what  ludicrous  awkwardness  he  limpets 
over  and   under  and   again  half  over 
!  a   table-top!— he    pauses   upside  down, 
I  with  one  hand  pawing  for  safety,  wrlg- 
j  gles   half  over,    hesitates  reflectively— 
1  when  what  you  were  hoping  would  hap- 
:  pen  happens,  the  table  topples  grace- 
fully,  falls   sideways,  and   buries  our 
hero.  In  a  flood  of  furniture.    How  you 
stagger,  stagger  backwards,  and  almost 
fall  into  the  orchestra  (do  indeel  finallv 
disappear  into  it),  how  you  assault  the 
auditorium  with  a  wriggle  of  the  body 
and  a  shy  pat  of  the  hand,  how  you 
get   both    feet  into   one   leg  of  your 
baggy  trousers,  and  wonder  naively  at. 
your  mystical  amputation,  how  you  arei 
childish  and  merry  and  idiotic  and  clum- 
sy, how  you  tumble  from  catastrophe 
to  catastrophe,  and  emerge  from  them 
with  a  smile  on  your  pueer  pig  snout, 
and  how  you  keep  us  all  the  time  on 
the  edge  of  expectation— how  can  one 
describe  in  cold  black  and  white,  oh 
peerless  Bumpsti?    Miss   Madge  Tem- 
ple is  noteworthy  for  her  prim  trim 
•tailor-made.'    blossoming    with  perfect 
self-composure  into  a  white  eager  face 
sec  with   large  roguish  eyes  and  full, 
curved  thirsty  lips." 

"Milestones."  the  play  toy  Messrs.  Ben- 
nett and  Knoblauch  that  delighted  Lon- 
don, has  been  published  by  Metfiuen  & 
Co..  and  It  reads  as  well  as  it  acts, 
they  say. 

When  Mascagni  said  goodbye  at  the 
'  Hippodrome,  March  23,  "there  was  a 
(scene  of  extraordinary  enthusiasm,  many 
!  ladles  present  leaning  out  of  their  boxes 
.  or  standing  up  in  theii  stall?  to  wave 
their  handkerchiefs  at  the  compose.-,  as 
he   ran   „p  the  gangway,   like  a  man 
fleeing  for  shelter  from  the  elements 
and  disappeared   into    darkness."  >  He 
!  came  to  the  footlights  a  dozen  times 


with    "less  and   less  control  over  th« 


I  muscles  of  his  face,  until  at  last  he 
I  came  on  with  a  squared  mouth  and  eyea 
[overflowing  with  tears."  Thus  the  I-"'i- 
j  don  Chronicle.  Later  his  voice  ••broke 
land  wobbled"  wiien  he  was  talking  to 
I  the  report  <  r. 


Our  professional  sympathy  is  attract- 
ed by  the  news  that  the  editor  of  the 
Tokyo  ShUnhun  Is  proceeding  against 
[the  Imperial  Theatre  for  libel  in  pro- 
ducing .1  translation  of  Ibsen's  "Sun- 
rise." He  complains  that  the  villain  is 
a  caricature  of  himself  and  a  libel  on 
[journalists  in  general.  Wo  are  quite 
sure  that  Ibsen  was  not  thinking  of  the 
Tokyo  Shimbun.  though  we  cannot  tell 
l|  what  trimmings  the  translator  may 
have  introduced.  But  the  corporate  side 
of  tho  editor's- action  sets  us  imagining 
the  British  Medical  Association  proceed- 
ing against  "The  Doctor's  Dilemma"; 
the  clergy  against  farces  Innumerable; 
the  order  of  baronets  against  many  a 
melodrama.  At  this  moment  monks, 
musical  comedy  beauties,  drapers'  as- 
sistants, Quakers  and  Scottish  elders 
might  all  be  worrying  our  courts.  It  is 
much  pleusanter  to  assume  that  the  dra- 
matist meant  "the  other  fellow,"  as  Mr. 
Pott  or  Mr.  Shirk  would  have  done.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

A  potted  version  of  "The  Middleman" 
has  been  produced  by  .Seymour  Hlcnj 
at  the  Coliseum.   A  critic  said  of  Mr. 
[Hicks    who   took    the   part  of  Cyrus 
(Blenkarn.  that  If  lie  was  at  times  "as 
j  sloppy   old    man,    it   was    surely  the 
author's,  fault  as  well  as  his." 

Beethoven's  "Jena"  Symphony  watt 
played  in  London  for  the  first  time  on 
March  ?,<i  and  all  the  critics  agree  t  .11 
the  music  is  trivial  and  conventional 
The  Times  and  the  Dally  Mail  think  t lie 
music  might  have  been  written  by 
Beethoven.  Most  of  the  others  do  not. 
The  Daily  News  said:  "Poor  music  of  a 
Style  noi  to  be  distinguished  from  thtf 
music  of  every  composer  at  the  enfl 


Her-); 


•  Cyril  M.iude  made  a  decided  hit  with 
some  on  March  3  at  the  Palace  Thea- 
tre. London,  as  Mrs.  Kairey  ("Jump  In  a 
scene  from  n.-r  life  based  by  .1.  Comyns 
Carr  on  the  49th  chapter  of  "Martin 
fjjktrzzlewit,"  but  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette's critic  wrote:  "Mr.  Maude  never 
played  better  than  he  did  last  night, 
and  his  make-up  was  a  triumph;  but 
tli*  main  effect  of  his  work  was  to 
leave  our  sense  of  the  comic  drowned 
by  our  sense  of  tho  repulsive.  In  the 
novel  both  s-  :isev  :Vv  appealed  to  In  a 
masterly  way.  but  tho  humor  of  it  all 
Infinitely  surpasses  the  ugliness." 

"G.  B."  writes  to  the  Herald  that  he 
:id  just  bought  two  Jewshaaps  and  a 
iusta<"he  cup  in  Boston.  Splendid!  But 
in  be  play  on  tlie  three  at  the  same 


Why  He  Monged. 

Mb.  [W.  It.'"  sends  us  the  following 
timely  'paragraph,  copied  from  his  old 
sorapbook: 

"I  paused  to  talk  with  a  fishmonger. 
'Fishmonger,'  said  I  pleasantly,  'why 
ddjlyou  fishmong?'  He  answered  with  a 
cordial  smile,  'I  fishmong  because  my 
father  fishmong  before  me.'  'And 
have  you  been  flshmonging  long?'  1 
asked  further,  'Yes,'  was  the  reply,  'I 
have  fishmong  for  seven  years  come 
Sflfchaelmas.'  "You  are  a  worthy  fish- 
monger,' 1  responded,  'and  I  am  sure 
you  always  mong  the  best  of  fish.'  " 

Undaunted  Flies. 

As  the  World  Wags;  «• 

One  day  last  summer,  suffering  from 
a  plasue  of  files,  I  was  giving  some 
attention  to  the  slaughter  of  these 
self-confident  insects  and  had  occasion 
t*  marvel  at  the  fact  that  no  impres- 
sion  whatever  was  made   upon  them 


things,  would  have  led  them  to  shun  a 
locality  that  tended  to  prove  danger- 
ous to  them,  but  this  was  far  from  be- 
ing the  case,  and  I  said  to  myself, 
'After  all.  they  are  only  flies."  Yet 
last  Thursday,  after  the  funeral  of  "a 
good  fellow,"  we  all  returned  with  the 
same  blind  intrepidity  to  the  club  and 
the  practices  that  unquestionably 
brought  about  his  death.  I  guess  the 
flies  are  not  the  only  ones. 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 
New  York,  April  12. 


century  he  sold  French  or  Milan  caps, 
glasses  daggers,  swords,  mouse  traps, 
|  hird  cages,  shoeing  horns,  lanterns, 
Jews'harps,  books.  pictures,  beads, 
crufixes,  spurs;  and  the  haberdasher 
!  was  then  often  called  a  milliner;  but 
now  he  is  a  dealer  in  small  articles  ap- 
pertaining to  dress,  as  thread,  tape, 
ribbons.  The  word  was  also  used  fig- 
uratively, as  a  haberdasher  (dealer, 
vendor,  retailer)  of  wild  fowl)  projects, 
jokes;  a  schoolmaster  was  a  haber- 
dasher of  inouns  and  pronouns;  and 
there  were  (haberdasher  statesmen. 

"L.  B.  O."  writes  to  The  Herald  com- 
plaining that  "proturgetick,"  "sln- 
diforall,"  "cathetobasall,"  "loxogon- 
sphericall"  and  "Zetetick"  are  not  in 
the  dictionary  that  he  recently  bought 
at  an  absurdly  low  price.  Neither  is 
"quadroGiquadraequatlon,"  a  word  in 
common  use  among  insane  mathema- 
ticians. 

DE  PACHMANN 

Perhaps  no  pianist  was  ever  greeted 
by  a  more  enthusiastic  audience  than 
that   which    filled    Symphony   Hall  to 
overflowing  yesterday  afternoon  to  hear 
iv  :  umstance  that  my  person  Vladimir  De  Pachmann  in  the  last  re- 

ha.i  proved  fatal  to  one  after  another  cjta,  Qf  hig  final  American  tou  h}s 
of  their  kind.    It  seemed   to  me  the    ■  . 
mere  instinct  of  self-preservation,  which   eram   being   more   vaned   than  usual. 
I   am    told   is   common   to   all   living   consisting   of   selections   from  Chopin, 


the  aSfbal  nature TOM'noi  been  performed  l"  ,  r.  frequently  dm 
I  relationship  between  these  words  Is  left  lnK  laat  eight  rears.    It  was  per- 

doubtful  by  their  relative  dates  as  well  '01"n,eii|L.,9,A  *J  t,,c  "°.ston  ,Thea", 
n„  t*..  ti,„         .       .     .     .    .  with  Mmes.   Acktc  and  Fremstad  and 

as  by  the  undetermined  relation  In  which  Messrs.  Kraus.  Planron  and  Gorlfe,  and 
I  'haberdash'  and  'hapertas'  stand."  Hab-lat  the  same  theatre  In  1907  with  Mmes. 
crdasher  Is  an  older  word  than  haber- ! Farrar  and  Pren,8ta(1  and  Messrs.  Burg- 
dash  The  lotfor  »  staller.  Blass  and  Gorltz.  Then  there 
pett v  merrhandL  Th«  *  ■1meanr  were  Performances  in  English  by  Mr. 
"hanertas"  s  So  Hen,  „  T1,  ?,  ?f  S«vage's  company  In  1905:  Many  wished 
known  Per)  «n,  .h  wn°r  , 18  ^S  orl*ln  that  another  opera  had  been  chosen  for 
o  'a f"'brlr  r«as"  Is  the  namel.he  opening  night,  for  with  the  ex- 
Prench  ™™  n  .  LTUrS  ,n  *"  An,gl0-  <*PUon  of  the  Venusberg  music,  which, 
frl  t  w  ,°  imported  peltry;  'written  for  Paris,  is  of  Wagner's  later 
Searl  "err,  f  P»™»">*ndj  period,  this  music-drama  Is  now  old- 
S»«h«ri-""  T  ,  ?,  .haS  hU£*  Ifas"i°"«d  and  the  long-drawn-out  Mln- 
dassher.e         But   the   cautious   edltd>  jstrei  scene  ls  extremely  boresome. 

S^.%lrm.t?«n   fra8h.mHy-befc0nIy   ?i     ,n    many    res"ects    tne  Performance 
£       V      I?  ha,berdash",  and   last  night  was  excellent,  nor  ls  It  too 
hapertas  only  a  bad  spelling  of  it.  much  to  say  that  the  opera  has  never 

r-™  !f.„,  |hhria  V,St  dral'.  artl,c'es  [been  so  well  mounted  in  Boston.  While 
now  dealt  with  by  other  trades,  includ-  Ue  evolutions  of  the  ballet  in  the 
-  caps  and  probably  hats.  In  the  18th   f,r8t  act  were  stlft  and  conventlonai 
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An  Illustrious  Example. 

It  is  reported  that  Mr.  Charles  W. 
Morse  having  been  told  by  a  half-score 
'of  "eminent  specialists"  that  he  cannot 
live  six  months,  has  planned  "a  gay, 
luxurious  tour"  and  ls  determined  to 
make  the  most  of  the  time  remaining 
to  him. 

Mycerlnus,  son  of  Cheops,  was  told  by 
an  oracle  reaching  him  from  the  city 
of  Buto  that  he  had  no  more  than  six 
years  to  live.  According  to  Herodotus, 
this  Mycerlnus,  who  had  lived  a  godly 
life,  seeing  that  this  sentence  was  now- 
pronounced  against  him,  "ordered  a 
great  number  of  lamps  to  be  made,  an.! 
having  lighted  them,  whenever  night 
came  on,  he  drank  and  enjoyed  him- 
self, never  ceasing  night  or  day,  roving 
about  the  marshes  and  groves,  wher- 
ever he  could  hear  of  places  most  suited 
for  pleasure;  and  he  had  recourse  to 
this  artifice  for  the  purpose  of  convict- 
ing the  oracle  of  falsehood,  that  by  turn- 
ing the  nights  Into  days  he  might  have 
twelve  years  instead  of  six." 

Whether  this  were  worth  while  Is  dis- 
cussed by  Matthew  Arnold  in  his  poem, 
"Myoerinus.'' 

A  Question  of  Derivation. 


Verdi,  Lifezt,  Bach,  Salnt-Saens,  Men- 
delssohn and  Schumann. 

Probably  no  one  has  ever  played  Cho- 
pin's "Berceuse,"  op.  57,  better  than  De 
Pachmann,  and  music  students  will  miss 
much  by  Mr.  De  Pachmann's  retire- 
ment from  the  American  concert,  stage. 
After  Mendelssohn's  "Song  Without 
Words,"  op.  62,  No.  1,  he  was  forced  to 
return  again  and  again  to  bow  his  ac- 
knowledgments. 

Mr.  De  Pachmann  was  in  his  usual 
conversational  mood  with  the  audience 
and  they  enjoyed  very  much  his  witty 
sayings. 

After  a  particularly  vociferous  encore 
which  greeted  Chopin's  "Mazurka"  he 
bowed  his  acknowledgments  to  the  pia- 
no, then  tnrning  to  the  audience  said: 
"You  should  sing,  instead  of  playing  the 
piano;  it  is  so  beautiful;  of  playing  we 
have  so  much." 

While  rendering  the  Chopin  "Berceuse" 
he  said:  "Now  I  will  show  you  how  to 
express  Chopin,"  and  his  performance 
brought  many  to  their  feet  in  apprecia- 
tion. 

At  the  close  of  the  regular  program 
the  audience  remained  standing  all 
through  the  hall  and  those  on  the  floor 
crowded  the  aisles  and  in  front  of  the 
platform  and  insisted  upon  encore  after 
encore.  After  he  had  responded  with 
the  fourth  extra  selection  a  "Prelude" 
from  Chopin,  he  said:  "I  am  tired;  this 
is  the  last,"  but  so  insistent  and  so  car- 
ried away  were  his  hearers  that  he 
played  three  more  selections,  the  last 
one  being  Chopin's  "Impromptu." 

After  the  recital  Mr.  De  Pachmann 
asked  The  Herald  to  thank  the  people 
of  Boston  for  their  kindness  to  him  and 
to  say  that  he  would  always  remember 
this,  his  last  American  tour,  and  the 
splendid  reception  he  had  received.  He 
said  Boston  was  "one  of  the  pearls  of 
the  earth,"  and  he  should  always  re- 
member her  people.  He  was  now  "63 
and  8  months   young"   and   would  no 


As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  sartorial  references  you  have 
occasionally   used   the   word,  "Haber- 
dasher."  The  etymology  of  this  word  is 
somewhat    obscure.     Some    authorities    longer  tour.   "I  am  a  plain,  but  honest, 
claim  to  trace  it  back  to  a  cry  by  an    man,"  he  said,  "and  this  is  positlyely 
attendant  at  the  shop-door  .  Habt  Ihr  ~ 
das-  Herr?"  of  the  same  purport  as  the 
•.What  do  ye  lack?"  with  which  Scott 
and    Bulwer   have   made  us  familiar, 
and  the  salutations  we  may  hear  in 
Salem  street  today.    Murray's  Diction- 
ary suggests  the  polyglot  "avoir  tausch- 
and  it  surprises  me  that  the  bet- 
ter \all-German    "Habe-tauscher"  did 
not  first  suggest  itself. 
.1  have  never  met  the  compound  word 
In  German  literature,  but  its  meaning 
is  apparent  on  its  face,  and  in  the  days 
tyhen  trading  was  mostly  done  by  bar- 

(as  in  the  time  of  our  own  tin  ped- 
rs)   it  would  appear  to  have  been 
most  impossible  to  avoid  using  the 
ord.  EDWARD  LAWRENCE. 

April  12,  1912. 


my  last  appearance  in  America.' 

METROPOLITAN 
OPERACO.OPENS 


Haberdash  and  Haberdasher. 

We  do  not  understand  our  correspond- 
t's  reference  to  "Murray's  Dlctlon- 
v."  The  New  English  Dictionary  ed- 
ed  by  Dr.  Murray  says  that  haber- 
:sher  has  the  form  of  a  derivative  of 
aberdash  or  of  the  Anglo-French  "ha- 
ertas'    (quasi  "hapertassler,"  "haber- 


"Tannhaeuser"  Given  at  the 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Boston  Opera  House:  Wagner's 
"Tannhaeuser,"  performed  by  the  Met- 
ropolitan Opera  Company  of  New  York 
Alfred  Hertz  conducted. 

Landgraf  Hermann  Mr    Gr'swo'  i 

Tannhaeuser...  ;   Mr.  siezak 

Wolfram   y^r  weii 

Walther  ...Mr."  Re'*3 

Biterolf   Mr.  Hlnshaw 

Helnrlch  Mr.  Bayer 

gelnmar  ,  Mr.  Ruvsrtaei 

Elisabeth  Mme.  Gadski 

Venus  ..<  Mme.  Fremstad 

Ein  Hirt  Miss  Sparkes 

Perhaps  the  Metropolitan  company 
began  its  short  engagement  here  with 
"Tannhaeuser"  because  the  opera  has 


it 

was  a  pleasure  to  see  Europa  and  the 
bull,  also  Leda  beckoning  coyly  to  a 
prodigious  and  amiably  disposed  swan. 
There  were  real  hunting  dogs  in  the 
scene  that  followed,  and  the  fact  that 
one  of  them  barked  while  Wolfram 
was  singing  proved  Indisputably  that  he 
was  a  bit  of  a  critic. 

The  march  after  the  Marschn'er- Weber 
pattern  was  performed  with  stately  cere, 
mony.  The  chorus  singing  was  uncom- 
monly good;  the  ensemble  at  the  end  of 
the  second  act  was  sung  effectively,  and 
it  was  good  to  hear  the  Metropolitan 
orchestra  again. 

Unfortunately  Mr.  Slezak  was  suffer- 
ing from  a  severe  cold,  and,  indeed,  it 
was  his  wish  that  announcement  of! 
this  fact  should  be  made.  Nevertheless, 
he  sang  the  music  of  Tannhaeuser  with 
'artistic  intelligence  and  with  due  ap- 
preciation of  its  dramatic  purport.  His 
(acting  had  less  distinction.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  not  a  minstrel  knight  of 
i  romantic  appearance  or  bearing,  and 
Tannhaeuser  is,  if  anything,  a  superbly 
romantic  figure.  Mr.  Slezak's  Tannhaeu- 
ser was  a  middle-aged  man  who  was 
evidently  weary  of  ministering  to  his 
hostess,  tired  of  singing  her  praises, 
and  he  wished  for  a  quiet  life  in  which 
ihe  could  compose  at  leisure  while  Elisa- 
1  beth  directed  the  servants  and  cared  for 
[the  children.  His  wild  outbreak  at  the 
singing  match  was  therefore  the  more 
surprising  and  disconcerting.  He  must 
|  have  been  a  man  of  dual  personality. 

Mr.  Griswold  has  not  been  heard  here 
since  he  sang  in  Mr.  Savage's  produc- 
tion of  "Parsifal"  in  1904.  While  his 
voice  is  now  more  resonant,  it  has  lost 
somewhat  in  mellowness,  but  it  is  still 
a  noble  organ  and  well  employed.  We 
have  all  heard  better  Wolframs  than 
that  of  Mr.  Weil.  The  other  knights  of 
song  were  well  represented  and  the  con- 
certed music  gained  thereby. 

Mme.  Gadski,  whose  Isolde  is  one  of 
the  pleasant  memories  of  the  late  oper- 
atic season,  sang  the  music  of  Elisa- 
beth so  that  she.  constantly  gave  char- 
acter to  a  stage  heroine  who  is  often 
only  a  lay  figure  with  a  prayer.  The 
voice  itself  suited  the  character,  "  and 
the  singer's  art  gave  vitality  to  the  mu- 
sic. The  tones  were  beautiful  in  them- 
selves, nor  did  Mme.  Gadski  force  them 
as  in  the  days  when  she  mistook  vio- 
lence for  emotion. 

Mme.  Fremstad's  Venus  has  always 
called  forth  warm  commendation.  The 
goddess  after  her  wooing  is  in  vain 
does  not  rant  like  a  fish-wife— and  we 
have  seen  her  thus  degraded  on  the 
stage;  slishted,  she  is  offended  and  in- 
j  dignant,  but  she  still  remains  a  god- 
dess. Mme.  Fremstad's  impersonation  is 
admirable  in  every  way. 

An  audience  that  might  well  have 
been  larger  called  the  singers  before  the 
curtain  many  times. 

Tonight  Humperdinck's  "Koenigs- 
I  kinder"  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
Itime  in  Boston  with  Miss  Farrar  and 
IMessrs.  Joern  and  Goritz  as  the  chief 
[singers.   * 

tsoston  Theatre.  ~  Montgomery  and 
Stone  in  "The  Old  Town,"  by  George 
Ade.  Music  by  Gustav  Luders.  The 
cast: 

Henry  Clay  Baxter  Fred  A.  Ston» 

Archibald  Hawkins  David  Montgomery 

Tlie  Hon.  Dike  Bihvether  Charles  Dox 

Ernestine  Bilwether  Clara  Palmer 

Caroline  Bristow  Dorothy  Honey 

Diana  Bristow  Edna  Bates 

Gustina  Jimpson  Flossie  Hope 

Lieut.  Otto  Von  Up  De  Graft. .  .W.  J.  McCarthy 
W.  Darrel]  Gimpley  Howard  Dyolt 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
Galloper."  a  farce  in  three  acts  by 
Richard  Harding  Davis. 

Copeland  Schuyler  Donald  Meek 

Klrke  Warren  Leslie  PMIMi 

Mr    Hewitt  A.  B.  Clark 

Capt.  Anstruther  Carney  Christie 

Mr.  GriRirs  A1  Rooer" 

Billy  Ashe  E  George  Hassell 

Capt   O'Malley  Robert  M.  Middlernass 

Col.  bstah  Walter. Walker 

Crown  Prince  of  Greece.  .Rohort  Graves,  jr 

Blanche  Bailey  Maude  Richmond 

I  Mrs  Svbil  Schwartz  Mabel  Colcord 

A  Greek  Girl  Sylvia  Bladen 

(Grace  Whitney  Mary  Yo^B 

TREMONT  THEATRE:  George  V. 
Hobart's  English  version  of  "Alrna. 
Where  Do  You  Live."  A  French  vaude- 
ville by  Paul  Heme.  Music  by  Jean 
Briquet.   First  time  here. 

Theobald  .William  Friend 

Gaston  EZra  Matthews 

Pierre  Le  Peach  George  M.  BogueB  > 

Count  Ballvarlo  Edouard  Durand 

Pquart  t  Abott  Adams; 

Renault  ,  John  Martin 

Dunolr  E.  F.   .  .agel  ■ 

Antoinette  Bertha  Whitney  J 

Alma  Nina  Collins  i 

Germalne  Violet  Jewell  j 

Louise  Marie  Annis  | 


A  few  days  ago  a  young  Judge  In 
New  York  city  trying  a  case  spoke 
sensibly  but  In  an  unconventional  man- 
ner about  business  relations  that  may 
exist  without  scandal,  gave  In  the  eyes 
of  the  pruriently  suspicious,  between 
men  and  women.  May  he  not  share 
the  fate  of  Marmadulce  Coghlll,  LL.  D., 
Judge  of  the  Prerogative  Court  In  Ire- 
land. In  1711  he  was  courting  a  wom- 
an and  was  soon  to  have  been  married 
to  her,  but  a  cause  was  brought  before 
him  wherein  a  man  was  sued  for  beat- 
ing his  wife.  The  doctor  gave,  his  opin- 
ion: "Although  a  man  has  no  right  to 
beat  his  wife  unmercifully,  yet  with 
such  a  little  cane  or  switch  as  he  then 
held  In  his  hand,  a  husband  was  at 
liberty,  and  was  Invested  with  a  pow- 
er, to  give  his  wife  moderate  correc- 
tion." This  opinion  determined  the 
lady  against  having  the  doctor,  who 
died  very  old  and  a  bachelor. 


The  Verb  "To  Mong." 

To  "D.  W.  H.":  Apropos  of  your 
amusing  extract  from  a  scrapbook,  the 
extract  published  in  The  Herald  yester- 
day morning;  there  was  a  verb  "mong," 
intransitive,  to  traffic  with;  transitive, 
to  barter.  It  seems  to  have  disappeared 
early  In  the  17th  century.  And  even 
now  in  English  provinces  there  )s  a 
verb  "mong."  but  It  means  to  mix,  also 
to  knead.  After  the  middle  of  the  16th 
century  "monger"  in  compounds  nearly 
always  implied  one  who  carried  on  a 
contemptible  or  discreditable  trade  or 
traffic.  Lord  Chesterfield  wrote  to  hie 
son  about  the  numerous  tribe  of  insect- 
mongers,  shell-mongers  and  pursuers 
and  driers  of  butterflies.  Southey  in- 
veighed against  the  "humanity-mongers 
who  deny  the  necessity  and  lawfulness 
of  inflicting  capital  punishment  in  any 
case."  The  Academy  apostrophized 
Haggard,  the  novelist,  as  a  hero- 
monger. 


In  the  Soup. 

I.  B.  H."  doubts  the  statement  recent- 
ly made  In  this  column  about  a  French 
gourmet  recommending  cockroach  soup. 
M.  Dagin,  a  distinguished  French  ento- 
mologist, has  preached  for  several  years 
the  gastronomic  virtues  of  insects  as 
articles  of  food,  and  since  he  is  no  idle 
theorist,  has  eaten  several  hundreds  of 
species  of  insects,  cooked  in  every  way 
or  raw.  He  prefers  cockroach  soup  to 
bisque.  Here  Is  his  recipe.  It  is  a  sim- 
ple one,  and  the  dish  ls  within  reach  of 
the  humblest:  "Pound  your  cockroaches 
in  a  mortar;  pat  in  a  sieve  and  pour  in 
boiling  water  or  beef  stock."  And  is  a 
cockroach  any  more  repulsive  to  the  eye 
than  a  lobster?  Is  he  any  more  of  a 
scavenger?  Some  find  oysters  loath- 
some; some  cannot  eat  frogs'  legs;  oth- 
ers shudder  at  the  thought  of  snails. 
Was  It  not  Mme.  Dubarry  who  said  that 
morality  was  simply  a  matter  of  geog- 
raphy ? 

We  do  not  know  whether  M.  Dagin 

prefers  the  Blatta  orientalls,  the  noc- 
turnal black  beetle  or  the  American 
species  Blatta  occidentals,  larger  and 
of  a  lighter  brown. 

There  is  an  interesting  chapter  on 
beetles  in  "The  Theatre  of  Insects,"  by 
Tho.  Mouffet,  Doctor  in  Physick  (Lon- 
don, 1658..)  The  learned  author  has 
much  to  say  of  the  medicinal  proper- 
ties of  beetles;  he  eulogizes  the  beetle 
as  an  object  lesson  in  various  ways  to 
man,  but  does  not  dilate  on  cockroach 
soup  or  a  cockroach  fricassee. 


Laborers  In  the  Vineyard. 

"W.  L.  S."  sends  us  a  clipping  from 
the  London  Mail  of  March  30  that  reads 
as  follows: 

"The  Royal  Anthropological  Institute 
of  Great  Brltian  and  Ireland  were  re- 
lieved by  his  lordship's  Judgment  from 
publishing  the  11  heavy  manuscript 
volumes  on  'The  Social  History  of  the 
Races  of  Mankind'  bequeathed  to  them 
by  Mr.  Amerlcus  Featherman,  who  des- 
cribed himself  in  his  will  as  a  'literary 
man  and  late  citizen  of  the  United 
States.'  At  the  same  time  the  institute 
lose  a  bequest  for  a  gold  medal  and  pro- 
fessorship." And  "W.  L.  S."  asks 
whether  Mr.  Featherman  was  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  friend. 

We  have  never  heard  Mr.  Johnson 
speak  of  Mr.  Featherman's  researches, 
but  unblushingly  frank  in  revelations 
of  self,  Mr.  Johnson  is  singularly  se- 
cretive about  matters  connected  With 
the  publication— long  deferred— of  his 
colossal  work,  except  that  it  is  in  ele- 
phant folio  and  sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion Mr.  Featherman's  work  Is  in  11 
volumes.  Mr.  Johnson's  will  be  in  23— 
absit  omen!— although  there  may  be 
supplementary  volumes  of  charts,  dia- 
grams, tables  of  statistics,  illustra- 
tions, etc.  By  the  way,  where  is  Mr. 
I  Johnson?  His  printer  and  a  washer 
j  woman  were  in  the  Herald  office  yes- 
terday anxiously  Inquiring  for  him. 
;  Has  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  received 
i  an  answer  to  his  courteous  invitation  to 
!  accompany  him  on  a  trip  of  sociological 
research  in  Mexico? 

From  the  "Agony"  Column. 
The  "Agony"  column  of  London  news- 
papers is  almost  always  entertaining. 
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The  Time*  recently  published  this  para* 
graph  on  Its  front  page: 

WANTKD — k  LITTLE  LESS  XON«| 
8EJNSK:  both  »pokrn  o»<l  written.    M.  P 

Here  aro  two  from  London  journals 
that  have  more  than  local  Interest: 

CITIZENS.  Pray  to  Almighty  God  that 
tlM»e  may  govern  this  country  who  ac- 
knowledge the  Lord  Jeaus  Christ  aa  Su- 
preme Governor.  Wilt  It  not  toe  better  to| 
allow  oii'h  of  the  Two  Great  Parties  to 
govern  for  alternate  fixed  period*  (not  be- 
ing subject  to  dismissal  during  such 
periods)  "  Also  that  no  measure  affecting 
the  Institutions  of  the  Country  shall  be 
enacted  until  passed  toy  3-3  majority  of 
each  Party;  and  that  Votes  la  all  caaea 
shall  be  given  by  Ballot 

WANTED,  a  COUP  D'BTAT.  "The  Hour 
Is  come — but  not  the  Man."    C.  8. 


EDDIE  LEONARD  IS 

STAR  AT  KEITH'S 

j  Edward  Abeles  and  Company  Supple- 
|ment  Bill  In  "Waiting  at  the  Church." 

Eddie  Leonard,  long  famed  In  min- 
strelsy   before    attaining    his  present 
distinction  In  vaudeville.   Is   the  Btar 
jon  this  week's  Keith  hill.    Leonard  ap- 
pears In  the  blackface  of  his  minstrel 
j  clays  and  then  proceeds  to  sing,  In  a 
I  style  that  Is  all  his  own,  some  of  the 
old  songs. 

Edward  Abels  &  Co.  present  a  com- 
edy. "Waiting  at  the  Church."  Lydia 
I  Barry,  who  proudly  claims  "bow-legged 
|  Billy  Barry"  as  her  father,  appears  in 
a  series  of  "Song  Studies"  that  was 
most  favorably  received.  Other  acts 
are  the  Attken  Whitman  trio,  in  acro- 
batic stuff;  Klmberly  &  Hodgklns.  Just 
another  pair  of  song  fiends;  Mme.  Fran- 
cesca  and  La  Cirque  Petite  which, 
being  translated,  means  three  trained 
ponies  and  a  half-dozen  dogs;  Klass  and 
Bernie.  really  Al  In  their  "Fiddle  up 
Boys";  Walsh  Lynch  &  Co.  in  "Huck- 
In's  Run,"  and  the  Strength  Brothers  as 
equilibrists. 

SOUTH  END  THEATRE 

The  South  End  Theatre  stock  com- 
pany appeared  in  the  first  performance 
of  the  "Blue  Mouse"  yesterday  after- 
noon to  the  great  enjoyment  of  a 
large  audience.  Isabel  Evesson,  as  the 
Blue  Mouse,  succeeded  In  amusing  and 
winning  the  hearts  of  the  audience  as 
well  as  of  Lewellyn  by  her  good  nature 
and  temperament.  Richard  Thornton, 
Rollett,  showed  his  great  versatility,  b 
cause  no  part  could  be  more  different 
than  the  parts  of  Rollett  and  of  Pagln 
which  he  played  last  week.  John  M. 
Byrnes,  as  Lewellyn.  also  won  applause 
and  laughter  for  his  impersonation. 
Miss  Valentine,  who  made  such  a  fa- 
vorable impression  as  Oliver  Twist,  was 
east  for  Mrs.  Rollett.  and  her  portrayal 
'c'f  the  part  deserved  the  applause  she 
received.  Douglas  Graves,  in  the  part 
of  Wallus,  must  not  be  overlooked. 
Leighton  Meehan  also  made  good  in  his 
part,  which  is  not  quite  so  "fat"  as 
some  of  the  others.  Mary  Leonard, 
Marie  Loring,  George  Hudson.  William 
Weston  and  others  of  the  cast  held 
their  end  up  so  as  to  make  the  per- 
formance smooth  and  enjoyable.  The 
production  as  a  whole  was  of  a  high 
Standard,  and  it  may  be  said  now  that 
Boston  has  another  first-class  stock 
company. 


jlOENIGSKiNDER' 
I  AT  OPERA  HOUS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE-"Koenigfc- 
kinder."  a  fairy  opera  in  three  acts: 
text  by  Ernst  Rosmer,  music  by  Engel- 
bert  Humperdinck,  performed  by  the  I 
Metropolitan  Opera  Company,  Alfred 
Hertz  conductor.    First  time  in  Boston. 

The  King's  Son  Mr-  J"ern 

The  Goose  Girl  Miss  tarrar 

The  Fiddler  Mr.  Goritz 

The  Witch  Mme.  Vv  -.ckhain 

The  Woodcutter  Mr.  Didur 

The  Broom-Maker  Mr.  Reis» 

^  Child   Miss  Gascolgii' 

The  Senior'  Councillor  Mr.  Reiner 

The  Inn-Keeper  Mr.  Plm-Corsi 

The  Inn-Keeper's  Daughter.  .Mme.  Fornia 

The  Tailor  Mr  Bayer 

The  Stable- Maid  Miss  Mattfeld 

The  Gate-Keeper  Mr.  Kudell 

Humperdinck's  opera  was  beautifull.N 
mounted  last  night.  The  scene  in  the 
wood  gave  an  idea  of  space  and  dis- 
tance and  there  was  a  romantic  atmos- 
phere. The  scene  where  the  city  gate 
was  opened  and  the  Goose  Girl  stood 
revealed  with  a  sun-bathed  landscape 
stretching  far  behind  her  was  singularly 
effective.  The  geese— for  Humperdinck; 
jllke  his  master,  is  not  averse  to  operatic 
animals— gave  realism  and  watching 
I  them  the  hearer  was  enabled  to  Ignore 
[the  music  that  was  playing,  the  con- 
jtinual  orchestral  clatter  and  chatter. 
I  The  management  of  the  crowd  In  the 
second  act  was  skilful,  and  again  there 
bras  much  more  for  the  eye  than  for  the 

|  Mist-  Farrar  was  a  charming  Goose 
■Blrl,  charming  in  her  personality,  her 
•  song  and  her  actions.  Her  performance 


wns  chitrh.  ti  i  (/oil  by  simplicity  nhfl  slti- 

j  corlty.    The  m.s  ,  ,  whatever  else  liiay 

be  siild  about  It,  revealed  the  rare 
beauty  of  her  middle  and  lower  tones, 
and  the  extreme  upper  tones  were  bet- 
ter placed  and  more  secure  than  when 
she  last  sang  here  In  opera.  She  acted 
with  girlish  unconsciousness,  and  her* 
first  scene  with  the  king's  son  was  de- 
lightful In  Its  Innocence  and  frankness.] 
Although  the  impersonation  had  been 
carefully  studied,  although  It  abounded 
In  significant  and  dramatic  details,  there 
was  apparent  artlessness,  an  utter  ef-j 
facement  of  self  that  was  refreshing 
when  so  many  leading  singers  of  her 
sex  never  weary  of  reminding  an  audi- 
ence that  they  are  Mme.  X,  Miss  \'  and 
Mme.  7i. 

Mr.  Joern  acted  the  part 'of  the  King's 
Son  better  than  he  sang  his  music.  In 
his  style  are  flagrant  Germanisms,  as 
sliding  from  one  tone  to  another,  em- 
phasizing unimportant  words,  so  that 
phrasing  becomes  merely  a  see-saw. 
.  Little  Miss  Gascolgne  was— mirabile 
dlctu!— a  child  without  silly  affectations 
and  disconcerting  ^elf-assurance.  She 
well  deserved  the  spontaneous  applause 
that  followed  her  little  scene.  Mr.  Gor- 
itz was  a  capital  Fiddler;  Mr.  Relss 
was  an  amusing  Broom-maker  and  Miss 
Wiekham  was  sufficiently  hideous  as  the 
Witch.  Why  do  witches  in  opera  have  such 
stupid  music?  The  less  important  parts 
were  well  taken,  and  the  orchestra  was 
well  balanced  and  euphonious,  whenever 
;  Mr.  Hertz,  as  violent  a  man  as  ever  sat 
in  a  conductor's  chair,  allowed  it  to  be. 

"Koenigskinder,"  then,  presented  some 
beautiful  or  stirring  stage  pictures,  and 
allowed  us  to  see  Miss  Farrar.  Little 
J  can  be  justly  said  in  praise  of  Humper- 
dinck's music. 

The  text,  though  the  story  Is  slight,  is 
not  so  bad  as  some  of  the  German  critics 
would  have  It.    There  has  been  much 
talk  about   disturbing   symbolism,  but 
why  seek  out  and  pry  into  this  symbol- 
ism?  The  story  is  sufficient  without  it. 
■  The  piofesscdly  comic  incidents  in  the 
second  act  are  heavy,  and  to  represent  a 
|  man  as  endeavoring  to  drink  at  the 
:  same  time  from  jug  and  mug  is  no  long- 
'  er  considered  amusing  by  the  majority 
in  a  theatre  audience.    M.  Bergson  does 
;  not  cite  this  instance  as  irresistible  in1 
i  his  little  treatise  on  "Laughter."  But 
I  the  story  will  serve,  and  the  poisoned 
I  pie  need  not  annoy  anyone.    Its  intro- 
duction   undoubtedly   pleased  Humper- 
dinck, who  in  his  first  opera  built  his 
reputation  on  a  foundation  of  ginger- 
bread. 

In  "Haensel  und  Gretel"  the  composer 
j  set  pompous,  bombastic  music  to  a  sim- 
I  pie  fairy  tale.    Making  his  little  fishes 
j  talk  like  whales,   he  might  have  been 
!  accused  of  burlesquing  Wagner's  style 
with  malicious  intent.    In  "Koenigskin- 
der" he  writes  in  the  same  manner,  but 
his  melodic  vein  is  thinner    and  the 
music    whether    it    be  inappropriately 
complex   and   boisterous  <>r  affectedly 
simple  has  little  distinction  and  still  '.ess 
dramatic  force.    No  one  of  the  persons 
is  characterized  by  the  music  given  to 
this  one  or  that  one,  so  that  we  can  as- 
sociate it  with  the  Goose  Girl,  the  Witch 
or, the  Fiddler.   How  mannered  the  mu- 
sic is  that  accompanies  the  first  meeting 
of  the  youth  and  the  maiden!    Take  al- 
most any  scene,  and  the  music  fails  to 
express  its  prevailing  sentiment. 

There  is  no  doubt  an  attempt  to  imi- 
tate the  continuous  melody  of  Wag- 
ner in  the  orchestra,  but  the  melodic 
thought  is  paltry;  Its  emotional  quality 
is  lukewarm.  Where  there  is  clarity  in 
Wagner's  scoring,  there  is  muddiness  in 
Humperdinck's.  Thi6  Humperdinck 
ie  a  patient,  industrious  man  of  a  cer- 
tain musical  ability  who  puts  an  act 
together  as  a  persevering  youngster 
finally  triumphs  with  a  dissected 
map  and  proudly  shows  you  his  North 
America.  You  watch  him  with  the 
same  degree  of  interest  that  is  excited 
by  the  earnest  laborer  in  the  musical 
vineyard. 

PARK  THEATRE— Hattie  Williams  in  I 
the  farce  with  musio,  "The  Girl  from 
Montmarte."  By  Georges  Feydeau  and 
Rudolph  Schanzer.  Music  by  Henry 
Bereny.  American  version  by  Harry  B. 
and  Robert  B.  Smith. 

Dr.  Petypon  Herbert  Corthell 

Gabrlelk'  Ennnu  Janvier 

Dr.  Brumage  William  Danforth 

General  Petvpon  William  Pruette 

Clementine  .  ...EJUna  Hunter 

Lieutenant  corignon  Arthur  Stanford 

Duchess  dc  Valmonte  Bertha  Holly 

Loulou  Lennox  Pawle 

Abbe  Percy  F.  Leach 

Mme.  Sauveicl  Maud  Allan 

Rtlenne  Arthur  Lipson 

Praline  Hattie  Williams 

It  was  announced  as  the  first  metro- 
politan production  of  "The  Girl  From 
>'»»im«rti!."  and  this,  and  the  fact  that 

"A.  B."  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Re- 
ferring to  your  comment  on  'jews'  harp,' 
I  have  always  understood  that  the  name 
came  from  the  French  'jeu  harpe'-a  toy 
harp." 

The  new  English  dictionary  under 
"Jews'  trump"— the  earlier  name  for 
Jews'  harp,  says:  "The  first  element 
was  certainly  -Jews'  from  the  first;  con- 
jectures that  this  was  an  alteration  of 
'jaws'  or  of  French  'jeu'  arc  baseless 
and  inept."  Nor  was  the  instrument 
ever  known  In  France  as  a  "jeu  harpe." 
It  was  first  called  "trotnpe"  and  after- 
ward "guimbarde." 

Signs  and  Wonders. 

"F.  E.  C."  writes:  "And  now  arrives 
another    firm   roost   suggestively  oom- 


The  poetic  combination  of  Olllvar  and 
ColHver,  who  miraculously  thrive  in 
Bolivar.  Missouri,  is  still  what  my 
clerk  calls  'vaseline  princeps,'  but  Ber- 
ry and  Bugg  ttho  name  of  a  wholesale 
hardwood  lumber  company  in  Paducah. 
rear.),  assembled  by  a  kind  of  natural 
gravitation,  make  a  modest  bid  for 
popular  wonder." 

"Baize"  on  His  Travels. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

At  a  hotel,  the  other  day,  I  heard  a 
neighbor  order  a  port  wine  sangarce. 
This  West  Indian  drink  had  passed  out 
of  my  recollection  until  then,  but  after- 
ward I  recalled  that  It  used  to  be  a 
favorite  tipple  in  those  bright  days 
when  I  was  sweet  one  and  twenty  and 
knew  more  about  life,  1  thought,  than 
I  know  today.  Well,  this  drink,  com- 
posed of  wine,  brandy  and  lime  juice, 
spiced  and  sweetened,  was  not  unpleas- 
ant to  take:  quite  as  agreeable  to  the 
taste  as  the  planter's  punch  they  servo 
in  Jamaica,  of  which  the  rum  of  the 
country  is  the  swelling  spirit. 

But  to  return  to  port  wine.  Some  35 
years  ago.  after  a  pleasant  sail  up  the 
St.  John  river,  I  found  myself  at  Fred- 
erlcton,  N.  B..  and  the  morning  after 
my  arrival,  feeling  in  need  of  a  stimu- 
lant which  T  thought  the  coffee  of  the 
localitv  could  not  afford,  I  sought  the 
"wine  clerk"  of  the  hotel  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  make  an  American  cocktail. 
He  smiled  knowingly  and  answered 
"Yes."  and  then  proceeded  to  com- 
pound my  medicine  In  a  supremely  con- 
fident fashion.  I  watched  him  closely, 
having  some  doubt  of  his  ability  as  a 
cosmopoliun  mixer,  and  noticed  that 
he  put  port  wine  into  the  preparation. 
I  gentlv  remonstrated,  saying  that  I 
had  never  seen  a  cocktail  come  to  port 
in  that  way.  "Well."  he  replied  in  an 
'  offended  manner,  "I  got  the  recipe  out 
of  Jerry  Thomas's  book."  I  could  say 
no  more.  Oijtce  I  had  been  in  Jerry's 
place  in  New  York,  and  had  seen  the 
remarkable  pictures  that  adorned  his 
•walls  and  had  tested  one  of  his  seduct- 
ive beverages.  Therefore  I  could  not 
doubt  Jerry's  infallibility.  I  wonder  if 
the  gentlemen  behind  tho  bars  still 
consult  Jerry,  or  is  he  no  longer  among 
the  best  selers? 

But  this  passing  visit  Is  rendered 
memorable  by  what  followed  on  the 
same  evening.  I  was  in  the  company 
of  a  friend  who  was  taking  me  up  town 
to  dine  with  him  at  a  private  house 
where  his  wife  and  himself  were  the 
only  boarder?.  His  host,  I  found,  was 
Ben  Baker,  the  author  of  the  popular 
dramatic  sketches  in  which  Mose,  the 
old-time  New  York  fireman,  figured.  Mr. 
Baker  was  a  quiet,  dignified  gentleman 
in  evening  dress  and  had  all  the  evi- 
dences of  prosperity  which  the  dweller 
In  a  brownstone  mansion  could  exhibit. 
This  was  in  the  early  seventies  and  his 
plays  had  even  then  been  shelved, 
though  they  were  quite  as  popular  20 
years  before  as  the  Harrigan  dramas 
relating  to  New  York  were  later  on. 
Mr.  Baker  had  been  in  Boston  at  the 
Howard  Athenaeum  some  time  before 
our  meeting,  and  was  a  member,  I 
think,  of  the  old  Suffolk  Club;  at  any 
rate,  he  recalled  some  of  Its  members. 
No  fireman  now  says.  "Sykesy.  take  de 
butf  if  vou  don't  take  the  butt  I  11  lam 
you,"  but  this  was  a  familiar  saying  in 
my  boyhood.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester.  April  15, 

Notes  and  Comments. 

"Sangaree"  comes  from  the  Spanish 
"Sangria,"  which  literally  means  bleed-! 
ing,  blood-letting,  and  the  drink  is  de- 
fined by  Spanish  dictionaries  as  com- 1 
posed  of  lemon  water  and  red  wine 
diluted  and  spiced,  used  chiefly  in  trop- 
ical countries.  Let  the  learned  answer 
whether  it  be  preferable  to  the  Moorish 
haearaz,  or  the  michi  michi  sold  in  the 
streets  of  Madrid.  The  Gentleman's 
Magazine  of  1736  stated  that  Mr.  Gor- 
don in  the  Strand  "had  devised  a  new 
punch  made  of  strong  Madeira  wine 
and  called  sangre."  In  certain  disrepu- 
table places  in  London  rack  punch  was 
known  as  sangaree.  In  Surinam  in 
sangarce  was  compounded  of  wa- 
Madeira,  nutmeg  and  sugar.  "Ind- 
ian Domestic  ISconomy"  (1865)  advises 
tile  mixture  of  three  bottles  of  red  wine 
with  three  half-pints  of  water. 

The  dwellers  in  the  provinces  have 
queer  tastes.  We  have  seen  men  in 
Halifax,  clothed  and  apparently  In  their 
right  mind,  guzzling  with  evident  en- 
joyment a  mixture  of  port  and  gin. 

Benjamin  A.  Baker,  prompter  and 
actor  died  at  New  York  in  1S90.  His 
new  'locul  sketch,  "A  Glance  at  New 
York."  was  produced  on  Feb.  15,  1848,  at' 
Mitchell's  Olympic,  where  he  rang  Ufc> 
the  curtain  for  11  years.  The  perfortrii 
ance  was  for  his  benefit  and  Frank 
Chanfrau  took  the  part  of  Mose.  Chan- 
frau  had  been  a  Bowery  boy.  When  ha 
appealed  as  Mose  in  his  red  shiit,  with, 
his  lire  coat  thrown  over  his  arm.  his 
plug  hat  over  one  eye,  trousers  in  boots, 
cigar  stump  pointing  toward  an  eye.  tile 
audience  did  not  recognize  him  until  he 


17 
ter, 


sold:      I  ain't  a  goin'  to  run  wld  dW 

mercheen  no  more."    "Llze,"  or  Eliza 

, Stubbing,  was  introduced  afterward  and 
l played  by  Mary  Taylor;  nor  was  Syksey 

In  the  original  sketch. 
!  This  sketch  undoubtedly  Inspired  Arte- 
rmis  Ward  to  write  "Moses,  tho  Sassy; 
or  the  Disguised  Duke."  which  begins: 
"My  story  opons  in  the  classic  preslnks 
of  Boston.  In  the  parler  of  a  bloated 
aristocratic  mansion  on  Bacon  street, 
etc."  Moses  as  foreman  of  Engine  Co. 
No.  40  Is  thus  described:  "A  noble  youth 
of  27  summers  enters.  He  Is  attired  in  a 
red  shirt  and  black  trowsls.  which  Inst 
air  turned  up  over  his  boots;  his  hat, 
which  It  is  a  plug,  being  cookt  onto  one 
side  of  his  classical  hod.  In  sooth,  he 
was  a  heroic  lookln  person,  with  a  tine 
shape.  Grease,  in  its  barmlest  days, 
near  produced  a  more  hefty  cavlleer." 

^  ^btKl  I'd  1*11? 

Metropolitan   Company  Gives 
"Pagliaccr'  and  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana." 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— Matinee  of 
Metropolitan,  Opera  Co.  Double  bill: 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana"  and  Pagli- 
acci."  Mr.  Sturani  conducted.  Cast  of 
"Cavalleria  Rusticana":  .  ( 

Santuzza  Johanna  Gadskl 

Lola  Florence  Wiekham 

Turiddu  Rlccardo  Martin 

A.  If  to  Dinli  Gilly 

Lucia  Marie  Mattfeld 

While  the  performance  of  Mascagni  s 
opera  was  generally*  excellent,  there 
were  conspicuous  features.  Chief 
among  them  were  the  remarkably  good 
singing  of  the  chorus  and  the  strongly 
characterized  impersonation  of  Alfio  oy 
Mr.  Gilly.  We  have  seldom,  if  ever, 
heard  the  choruses  in  this  opera  sung 
with  so  great  a  .  regard  for  nuances 
and  such  purity  of  intonation.  Not 
only  was  the  .  long  chorus  in  fro-it  of  j 
the  church,  written  by  the  composer 
without  thought  of  the  opera  into  .vhich 
It  was  introduced,  sung  with  fine  dyna- 
mic effects,  but  the  opening  chorus  be- 
hind the  scenes,  the  little  chorus  pas- 
sages that  introduce  the  second  .-cene. 
and  the  more  robust  pages  as  those 
of  the  carter's  song  and  the  drinking 
song  were  admirably  sung. 

We  have  seen  Alflos  who  could  sing 
and  were  dull  actors  and  Alfios  wlv\ 
dramatically  strong,  made  a  sad  mess 
of  Maseagni's  music.  Mr.  Gilly,  by  his 
voice  and  histrionia  art,  raised  the  part 
of  Alfio  to  one  of  prime  importance. 
Even  the  carter's  scng  for  once  had 
significance  and  lost  for  the  most  pare 
its  Inherent  banality. 

Mme.  tladski's  Santuzza  is  well  known 
here.  Her  performance  Is  an  honest 
one  She  sings  the  music  faithfully  and 
acts  earnestly,  but  she  is  better  suited 
to  lyric  than  to  intensely  dramatic  roles, 
and- even  her  Isolde  is  interesting  chiefly 
by  the  delightful  quality  of  its  lyricism. 
We  have  seen  one  great  and  thrilling 
Santuzza  in  Boston,  that  of  Mme.  Bian- 
chini-Capelll.  who  visited  Boston  with 
Mascagni.  Next  to  that  was  the  San- 
tuzza of  Mme.  Calve.  After  all  it  takes 
a  woman  of  southern  blood  to  give  this 
music  its  full  and  passionate  Intensity; 
to  play  the  part  so  that  the  agony  of 
the  woman  on  the  stage  is  shared  by 
her  sisters  In  the  audience. 

Mr.  Martin,  conventional  and  uncon- 
vincing in  the  first  scene,  sang  the 
touching  farewell  of  Turiddu  to  his 
mother  with1  genuine  emotion.  Mme. 
Wiekham  as  Lola  was  something  more 
than  a  seductive  woman  with  one  song. 
She  developed  the  character  by  a  few- 
strokes  and  in  the  second  scene  Lola 
for  once  was  not  a  nonentity.  In  like 
manner  Miss  Mattfeld  turned  Lucia  into 
a  mother  of  flesh  and  blood  and  was 
no*  merely  a  young  woman  poorly  dis- 
guised. 

Mr.  Sturani  conducted  with  musical 
taste  and  with  a  spirit  that  was  not 
extravagant.  He  succeeded  in  obtaining 
in  the  two  operas  sonorousness  that  was 
not  a  din.  It  was  refreshing,  to  hear 
this  superb  orchestra  under  his  direc- 
tion, especially  after  the  performance  of 
"Koenigskinder." 

'"Pagllacci"  followed  with  this  cast: 

Xedda  Alice  Xleisen 

Canlo  ,  Enrico  CarBSo 

Tonlo  Pasquale  Asia  to 

Beppc  Mbirt  Reiss 

Silvio  Dlnh  amy 

After  all,  the  chief  figure  In  "Pagli- 
accl"  is  Tonio,  a  part  that  tempted  Vic- 
tor Muurel  to  insist  on  the  production 
of  the  opera  when  Leoncavalla  was  un- 
known. Mr.  Amato's  impersonation 
yetsterday  was  engrossing.  In  the  Pro- 
logue, which  was  stormily  applauded  by 
the  large  audience,  he  had  opportunity 
to  display  his  noble  voice  in  all  Its  reso- 
nance and  mellowness,  and  also  to  show 
his  eloquent  diction.  But  the  revelation 
«f  Tonlo's  character  In  the  succeeding 
scenes,  worked  by  overt  act  and  infinite 
Suggestion,  was  still  more  noteworthy. 
iThe  stupidity  that  now  was  real  and 
now  was  assumed  as  a  mask  to  cover 
tjnaliee  and  burning  hatred;  the  clumsy 
animalism  of  the  clown;  his  callousness, 
the  i:  difference  that  was  the  quintes- 
sence of  brutal  cruelty— these  were  vlv- 
'Idly  expressed. 

ft  Mr.  Caruso  was  more  effective  wocall.v 
in  th->  second  than  in  the  lirst  act.  al 
though  the  famous  song  -awakened  t! 
customary  applause.    U  would  oe  t>'l  • 
rtenv   that  the  neeuliai    quality  of 


Miss  Nielsen  took  the  part  of  N 
for  the  (1  9t  time.  It  was  a  plpasu 
hear  her  jivire  well  schooled  voice, 
she  sans  the  air  in  the  first  act 
tnir-  Italian  art.  The  beautiful  qi 
of  her  tones  was  also  shown  In 
Lfliusic  with  Silvio  and  in  the  inns 


er  side  of  the  river  discovered  i  " 
rvlng  men  and  took  them  Into  camp. 
II  with  part  of  his  leg  missing  was 
nd  nearby." 

je  has  told  .mo  all  about  It  since.  He 
1  Hall  "ate  well."  but  was  spongy, 
lie  same  copy  of  the  Dawson  Mom 
Sun  prints  the  menu  of  the  North- 
Cafe.  Lon   Griffin.   Prop.  Anions 
entrees  are: 


[the  sta.ee  comedy.    As  an  actress,  .  n*        Brazil  McQuettln  Crock  Beaver. .  f  1.00  . 

I  was  more  at  home  In  the  llshter  mo-  |    Goulash  of  Mouquash  \.'. ..  .75 

ments  of  the  second  act.    In  the  first      Many  a  fine  lady  w.lll  eat  tonight  In 

Ijlie  shone  chiefly  as  a  singer.  Boston  s  best  hotels  soups  flavored  with 

"Mr.  Gllly  as  Silvio  showed  what  an  gwiss  thumb.    But  what  difference  If 

lactor  and   singer  of   imagination  ana  tney  dQ  not  know     .\s*  Roaring  Mac 

personal  -minority  can  do  with  a  sec-  used  tQ  MJ.  ..Grub-S  5,.ub  and  grub's 

|ondary  pan.    Mr.  Reiss  was  a  capital  _ready     rome  and  Rot  it    or  j.,,  throw 

[it  away." 


I  Bepp- 

"LOHENGRIN "  IN  EVENING 

Metropolitan  Opera  Company  Closes 
Engagement. 
Boston  Opera  -House— Wagner's  "Lo- 
hcnsi  -n"  performed  by  the  Metropolitan 
Opera  Company,  Alfred.  Hertz,  ;ondu'c- 


HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  April  16.  1912. 


der  V  osier. 


.Cr^'"' 


.  i^^Putnani  Grisi 

 Carl  Joerri 

K«  v0n  Brabant  .'....Olive  Kremstad 

EteoVrich  von  Telramund  Olio  Qoritz 

OrtnJ'i  Louise  Hoinor 

*>»rrnfer  des  Konlgs.  ...  William  llinshaw] 


I "What  an  excellent  thing  did  God  bestow  on 
man, 
When  he  did  give  him  a  gcod  stomach." 
ul.*^-  wou,d  have  eaten  sausages  for  breakfast 
»t  Norwich.  Sally-luns  at  Caili.  sweet  butter 
<m  Cumberland,  orange  marmalade  at  Edin- 
burgh.   Ftndon    haddocks  at   Aberdeen,  and 
jrunlt   punch   with  beefsteaks  to  oblige  the 
yrench   l(  they   insisted   upon   obliging  him 
<Wltn  a  dejeuner  a  I'Angloise. 
•'•A.  good  digestion  turneth  all  to  appetite." 

lie  would  have  eaten  squab  pie  In  Devon- 
•hue  and  the  pie  which  Is  squabber  than 
•quab  In  Cornwall;  sheep's  head  with  the  hair 
on  In  Scotland,  and  potatoes  roasted  on  the 
Hearth  In  Ireland;  frogs  with  the  French, 
pickled  herrings  with  the  Dutch,  sour-krout 
the  Germans,  niaccaroni  with  the  Ital 


He.-: 


Chin 
Turl 
tur 


aniseed  with  the  Spaniards,  garlic  with 
ody;  horse  flesh  with  the  Tartars;  ass 
with  the  Persians:  dogs  with  the  North 
srn  American  Indians,  curry  with  the 
ie  East  Indians?  birds'  nests  with  the 
sse.  mutton  roasted  with  honey  with  the 
s.    pismire  cakes  on   the  Orinoco,  and 


le  and  venison  with  the  Lord  Mayor.  He 
jk-uM  have  tried  all.  tasted  all.  thriven  upon 
»11.  und  lived  contentedlv  and  cheerfully 
•pen  either,  but  he  would  have  liked  best 
thai  which  was  best. 


Courageous  Mr.  Halliday. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  days  ago  1  read  with  unbounded 
admiration  a  letter  in  the  Herald  signed 
'Seeker  After  Truth."  The  writer  is 
.  man  after  my  own-heart.  He  would, 
1  venture  to  say,  eat  anywhere,  anything 
that  was  placed  before  him  in  good 
faith.  Your!  true  cosmopolite  never 
quarrels  with  his  rations.  Gastronomical 
habits  are,  like  morals,  a  matter  of  ge- 
ography. The  delicacies  of  Demerara 
and  Minas  Geras  turn  the  stomach  of 
tJew  England.  Mundungo  soup,  an  un- 
speakable concoction,  nourishes  thou- 
sands in  the  West  Indies,  but  would 
find  little  popularity  at  the  Copley-Tou- 
reen. 

Once  at  the  house  of  a  friend  I  ate 
heartily  of  a  stew  made  of  dried  goat's 
udders,  chilli  peppers  and  onions.  I 
would  have  eaten  if  it  had  killed  me. 
|4V  household  at  one  time  included  an 
armadillo.  p;nclosed  find  a  photograph 
Of  the  worthy  animal.  He  graced  the 
dinner  table  more  effectively  than  he 
#td  the  patio.  Rattlesnake  is  eatable; 
so  is  skunk,  and  T  "have  many  times 
made  a  meal  from  the  porcupine  of  the 
Canadian  woods. '  The  lost  man'sfriend," 
of  which  Jean  of  VilleMarie says:  "Wen 


An  Arachnological  Note. 

De  l  .a  land-,  the  astronomer.  Mr. 
Halliday,  was  extravagantly  fond  of 
spiders.  Ho  would  run  after  them, 
catch  them  carefully,  and  in  spite  of 
the  trembling  of  their  legs,  take  them 
into  his  mouth,  roll  them  about  as  a 
sweet  morse!  and  swallow  them  with 
what  Gabriel  Pelgnot  characterizes  as 
"delicious  sensuality." 

Then  there  was  Anton  Filtz,  an  es- 
teemed violoncellist  at  Mannheim,  who 
died  in  1768,  young,  and  about  40  years 
before  De  Lalande.  He  came  to  an  un- 
timely end  through  his  passion  for  eat- 
ing spiders,  which  tasteti,  as  he  fancied, 
like  ripe  strawberries. 

There  was  a  famous  beauty  of  Alex- 
andria who  had  been  fed  from  her  child- 
hood on  spiders.  There  was  also  the 
noble  maid  of  Collen,  mentioned  by 
Albertus  and  referred  to  by  Montaigne. 
She  had  accustomed  herself  to  live  upon  : 
spiders.  "And  we,"  wrote  Dr.  Thomas 
Mouffet  in  1658,'  "have  a  great  lady  yet  j 
living  who  will  not  leave  off  eating  of  i 
them,"  and  he  added:  "For  the  truth  is,  j 
spiders  are  free  from  poison  and  are  I 
very  good  for  one's  health."  Macamut,  ' 
Sultan  of  Cambaya,  ate  poison  from  his  | 
cradle,  and  if  a  fly  did  light  accidentally? 


morntyig  tHe  West    Indian   "raunduni:  > 

soup.itn  unspeakable  concoction."  CouM 
he  be  persuaded  to  give  the  recipe? 
His  remark  about  "soup  flavored  with 
Swiss  thumb"  reminds  me  of  the  Old 
gag  explaining  the  difference  between 
jtWo  dishes  served  In  New  York  oyster 
houses,  a  box  stew  and  a  Boston  stew: 
A  Boston  stew  Is  so  named  because  the 
waiter  sticks  his  thumb  in  It. 

ZENAS  G.  MELD. 
Boston,  April  18,  1912. 

Soup  and  Tobacco. 
We  looked  through  George  Augustus 
Sala's  "tinder  the  Sun,"  hoping  to  find 
something  about  Mundungo.  There  Is 
an  appetizing  description  of  puchero. 
and  an  amusing  reference  to  "una  ar- 
rogante  olla,"  which  was  advertised  in 
an  eating  house  of  Mexico,  but  was  not 
ready  for  customers;  there  is  nothing 
about  this  soup.  The  Spanish  word 
"mondongo"  means  hogs  puddings.  We 
find  in  James  Mabbe's  translation  of 
"Guzman  de  Alfarache"  (1623)  this  sen- 
tence: "On  the  Saturdays  we  alwaies 
made  our  meales  of  Mondongo's,"  and 
there  is  this  marginal  explanation,  "the 
tripes  or  intrals  of  any  beast."  In  a 
Health  Exhibition  catalogue  of  1S84  mon- 
dongo is  described  as  a  soup-like  dish 
much  liked  in  Venezuela.  From  mon- 
dongo is  derived  the  magnificent  Eng- 
lish word  mundugas.  meaning  first  of- 
fal,  and  then  bad-smelling  tobacco. 
Thus  in  the  17th  century  the  Water 
Poet  Taylor,  mentioning  kinds,  of  to- 
bacco, spoke  of  "Bermudas,  Providen- 
tia,  Shallow-Congo,  and  the  most  part 
of  all  the  re'st  (mundungo)."  Another 
writer  spoke  of  "Infernal  stinking 
smoaks  of  Mundungo,"  and  In  Scott's 
'St.  Ronan's  Well"  we  find:  "Her  Jet 
black  cutty  pipe,  from  which  she  soon 
sent  clouds  of  vile  mundungus  vapor." 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  was  in  the  office 
this  morning,  and  he  was  smoking  mun- 
dungus; one  of  those  Austrian  Virginias 
so  called  because  the  tobacco  came  from 
Sardinia  or  anywhere  except  Virginia. 


Additional  Information. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  mine  in  the  crockery,  im- 
porting business  told  me  yesterda.v,  and 
cn  his  hand  it  died;  but  his  daily  food  j  t  offered  to  make  his  Alfred  David  to  the 
was  asp  and  basilisk  and  toad.  And  if  i 
in  the  new  world  when  Montaigne  wasj 
alive,  lizards  and  night  bats  were  highly  I 
prized  and  a  toad  sold  for  six  crowns 
when  food  was  scarce,  there  were  many! 
found  "to  whom  our  usual  flesh  and  I 
other  meats  were  mortal  and  venom- 1 
ous."    Great  is  the  force  of  custom.  i 


The  Scaffold  and  Fashions. 

It  is  said  by  London  tailors  that  inas- 
much as  Seddon,  the  poisoner— at  least' 
he  was  convicted  of  poisoning— was  pic- 
tured as  wearing  a  frock  coat  and  a 
fancy  waistcoat.  This  combination  has 
received  its  coup  de  grace.  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  recalls  the  fact  that  no 
English  woman  wore  black  satin  for 
years  after  Maria  Manning  was  hanged 
in    that   attire   on   Nov.   13,   1849.  The 


statement,  that  some  15  or  20  years  ago 
in  a  consignment  of  German  decorated 
pottery  received  by  his  house,  among; 
an  assortment  of  mustache  cups  vari- 
ously lettered  there  were  a  dozen  or  so 
Inscribed  "To  My  Aunt."  I  have  seen 
French,  Italian  and  Spanish  ladies  who 
might  have  found  use  for  a  mustache 
cup,  but  I  did  not  think  they  were  com- 
mon in  Germany. 

On  Huntington  avenue,  this  morning, 
I  saw  a  young  laboring  man,  apparent- 
ly an  Italian,  playing  for  his  own  edifi- 
cation, a  Jews'  harp.  C.  H.  C. 
Boston,  April  16,  1912. 


Neither  Sugar  Nor  Lemon. 

[As  the  World  Wags: 

The    following  leading    paragraph  I 


woman  Turner  hanged  years  ago  wore  , fin<*  <n  today's  New  York  Telegraph: 
yellow,  and  for  some  time  any  dress  of  ,  "This  is  the  241st  anniversary  of  the 


that  color  was  unfashionable  in  London. 


The  Herald  has  received  several  let- 
.ers  that  shouldreceiveattention.  There- 
fore, we  refrain  today  from  original 
speculation  and  have  put  aside  trea- 


tises on  philosophy  and  a  detective  story 
hees  cook  right,  I  jus  soon  have  piece  |  'n  order  to  answer  questions  proposed 
fh'i'^'"  '.„   b?  correspondents. 


heekin.' 

After  all.  meat  is  pretty  generally 
meal  whatever  creature  it  comes  from, 
ffhe  exception  that  proves  comes  to 
mind.  Once  outside  the  City  of  Mexico 
on  a  construction  job,  I  saw  three  Ital- 
ians who  had  shot  and  eaten  a  "zapo- 
>16te."  a  vulture.  The  Italians  were 
dead. 

Russian  Court  Jests. 

(■'It  is  imagination  that  makes  the  stom- 
ach roll.  Dr.  Birch,  a  British  attache 
.at  the  court  of  Peter  the  Great,  wrote 
in  1720:  "They  often  tie  eight  or  ten 
young  mice  on  a  string  and  hide  them 
under  your  pease  or  in  such  soups  as 
the  Russians  have  the -greatest  appetite 
to;  which  sets  them  a-kecklng  (sic)  and 
vomit  ing  in  a  most  beastly  manner  when 
they  have  come  to  the  bottom  and  dis- 
cover the  trick.  They  often  take  cats, 
rats,  wolves,  ravens  and  the  like  in  their 
pastries,  and  when  the  company  have 
ate  them  up,  they  tell  them  what  stuff 
they  have  been  devouring." 

Strange  Flesh  in  Alaska. 

Back  in  August,  1301,  my  friend  Joe 
Bush  was  lost  on  the,  tundra  north  of 
Nome,  Alaska,  in  company  with  two 
inen  named  Hall  and  Smith.  They  were 
p  days  on  short  rations  and  13  without 
food.  I  have  before  me  as  I  write  a 
Kjopy  of  the  Dawson  Morning  Sun  dated 
March  2.  1902,  containing  an  account.  I 
quote: 

"That  night  poor  old  Hall  died.  Thev 


From  the  East. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  In  urgent  and  immediate  need  of 
Gurrahs,  Bastas,  Emerties,  Sannas  and 
Mamoodies.  Where  can  I  get  them? 
They  could  all  be  had  from  one  man  In 
Boston  in  1812,  according-  to  his  adver- 
tisement.   What  are  they,  anyway? 

Boston,  April  15.  1912.  BUYER. 

Gurrah  Is  an  Anglo-Indian  term  for  a 
kind  of  plain  coarse  India  muslin. 

Sana,  sannah  or  sannow  (sano,  san- 
no),  is  the  name  of  some  kind  of  cotton 
fabric  formerly  exported  from  India. 

Mamoodies.  A  mamoodee,  properly 
mahmudl — there  are  many  variants — is 
a  Persian  money  of  account,  originally 
a  silver  coin  of  the  approximate  value 
of  24  cents.  A  gold  coin  that  formerly 
circulated  in  India  had  the  same  name. 

We  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  "Bas- 
tas" and  "Emerties."  And  why  should 
any  one  selling  muslin  and  cotton  have 
Persian  or  Indian  coins  for  sale?  Did 
Mamoodee  have,  another  meaning  than 
those  given  above?  Were  ropes  or  mats 
made  of  bast,  the  inner  bark  of  the 
lime  or  linden  tree,  sold  as  "Russian 
[matting,**  ever  called  "bastas**? 

A  Fair  Question. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

'  Your(  correspondent,  Mr.  Halliday 
Witherspoon,  who  reminds  me  of  Gen. 
Mark  Antony,  to  whom  Caesar  said: 


to  him  several  times  but  ha  ««._'•  lLia  reP°rte<J  1110,1  did'st  eat  strange  flesh 
i    Ion"  sleen      Th»   L n      ■         Which  some  did  die  to  look  on. 

tong  sleep.    The  followmg|   Mentions  in  his  letter  published  this 


birth  of  Josiah  M.  Lunk,  the  first  Amer- 
ican to  sprinkle  powdered  sugar  on  an 
apple  pie.  Mr.  Lunk's  act  was  regarded 
at  that  time  as  one  of  folly,  and  hence 
the  phrase  in  our  vulgar  vocabulary, 
'lunk-head,*  or  foolish  one." 

i    This,  I  take  it,  is  merely  genial  guff; 

j  but  when  you  see  a  man  sit  down  in 
front  of  an  impressive  hunk  of- apple 

j  pie,  with  the  top  of  it  thickly  sprinkled 
with  sugar,  as  a  patron,  as  a  friend  of 
pie  do  you  not  feel  like  committing 
murder?    And  do  you  not  resent  the 

j  ultra-refinement  of  today  that  demands 

[  the  eating  of  apple  pie  with  the  aid  of 
a  fork?  A  wedge,  upside  down,  firmly 
clasped  in  the  hands— Ah!  the  feeling 

[when  one's  teeth  sink  into  it!  And 
what  punishment  will  fit  the  crime  of 
putting  lemon  into  apple  pie? 

PIE  ETA. 

Brookline.  April  14,  1912. 

Why  Lunkhead? 

"Lunkhead"  appears  in  "Slang  and 
Its  Analogues"  as  an  Americanism. 
Mark  the  only  definition  given:  "An 
[ill-bred,  ill-looking  horse"!  "Lunkhead- 
led,"  an  adjective,  also  an  Americanism, 
jis  defined  as  "senseless.''  "Lunkhead" 
is  admitted  to  the  new  English  diction- 
ary, and  correctly  defined,  but  the  ety- 
mology is  not  given.  Is  it  possible  that 
there  is  any  reference  to  the  Scottisn 
•"lunktt,"  lukewarm  or  half  boiled?  It 
is  better  to  be  a  lunkhead  than  a  chump. 
[A  lunkhead  may  be  amiable  and  com- 
panionable, generous  and  brave.  There 
lis  no  saving  quality  in  a  chump. 


1  BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Mignon," 
a  three-act  opera,  by  Ambroise  Thomas, 

!  translated  and  adapted  by  Theodore  T. 

I  Barker,  presented  by  Aborn  English 
Grand  Opera  Company.  Mr.  Nicosia, 
conducted. 

,: Mignon  Ionise  Le  Baron 

Wilhelm  Melster  Alberto  Amati 

Lothario,  j  wilmot  C.  Goodwin 

Flllnf-"f  Alice  Kraft 

Laertes  Clifton  Webb 

2l!U',n0--'  John  O'Netl 

I  Frederick  Zoe  Fulton 


im  SYMPHONY 

REHEARSAL! 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  22d  Public  Rehearsal  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler, 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon in  Symphony  Hall.    The  program 

was  as  follows: 

Overture  t0  "The  Magic  Flute"   Mo?.art 

Concerto  for  violin  No.  4,  D  major  Motart 

Four  Character  pieces   Foote 

"Villon."  SyjnphoDle  Poem  No.  s7. ...  Wallace 

"In  a  Snminer  Garden"   Delias 

Prelude  to  "The  NIaaterelng^".'."...'.'.'-|irBg1>ef  I 
Mr.  Noack,  the  second  concert  master 
of  the  orchestra,  gave  a  polished  per- 
formance of  Mozart's  concerto,  one  of  a 
set  that  Mozart  wrote  for  his  own  use 
when  he  was  at  Salzburg.  Mr.  Noack's 
tone  and  art  are  admirably  suited  to 
this  music  which  demands  absolute  pur- 
ity, fine  taste,  a  certain  elegance,  a  cer- 
tain distinction.  The  Andante  and  the 
Rondo  are  today  the  freshest  portions 
of  this  concerto,  which  is  nearly  137 
tyears  old.  The  opening  Allegro  ha*  less 
I  character;  in  fact,  it  Is  rather  tedious. 
Mr.  Noack's  performance  was  a  note- 
worthy exhibition  of  the  higher  art  of 
violin  playing,  and  It  is  pleasant  to  add 
that  it  was  fully  appreciated  by  the 
audience. 

The  compositions  by  Messrs  Foote, 
Wallace  and  Delius  were  heard  here  for 
the  first  time.    They  are  examples  of 
program  music.    Mr.  Foote's  pieces  are 
musical  impressions  inspired  by  a  few 
quatrains  of  Omar  Khayyam.   They  are 
■  short  and  unpretentious,  but  they  have 
I  the  requisite  exotic  flavor;  they  are  con- 
ceived in  a  poetic  spirit;  and  some  of 
j  the   pages   are   delicately  imaginative, 
j  rhese    little   pieces,    furthermore,  are 
j  melodically  and  harmonically  interest- 
I  ing;  the  themes  are  not  too  obvious  al- 
though they  make  a  direct  appeal,  and 
the  harmonic  scheme  is  not  a  case  of 
hothouse  modernity.    The  instrumenta- 
tion is  warm  in  color,  appropriately  va- 
ried, and  without  abuse  of  orientalism 
real  or  pseudo.   The  piano  pieces  from 
which  this  music  was  transcribed  were 
written  in  1898.    The  orchestral  pieces 
W2',e„-?rSt  Played  !"  Chicago  late  in  1907 
W!  11am  Wallace  is  best  known  here 
'by  virile  songs  for  baritone;  but  he  has 
composed  many  works  of  importance 
and  Is  an  original  thinker  in  music  and 
also  in  literature,  as  is  shown  by  his 
I  remarkable    book.    "The   Threshold  of 
I  r,V-MC'  '  Pub»shed  four  years  ago  In 
,   Villon  •  he  attempts  to  reflect  some  of 
the  moods  of  the  poet,  the  "lettered 
holligan,      as    Henley    described  him- 
Villon,  our  sad  bad  glad  mad  brother's 
lad"16         QUOte  fr°m  Swinburne's  bal- 
And  so  Mr.  Wallace,  beginning  with 
the  general  motto,  "A  poor  little  scholar 
who  was  named  Francois  Villon,"  gives 
a  quotation  or  a  title  from  Villon  to  the 
succeeding  sections  of  his  symphonic 
poem   a.^"Booze  and  the  Blowens  Cop 
the  Lot,     "I  Mourn  the  Time  of  My 
Youth" -There's  No  Good  Girl's  Lip 
Out  of  Paris."  as  Swinburne  translated 
the  line,  although  "Lip"  is  hardly  the 
word  for  "Bee."    The  music  that  por- 
trays Villon  as  the  wanton  roisterer  and 
.  knavish  mischief-maker  is  somewhat  in 
I  lu6  Veil of  strauss's  "Till  Eulenspiegel," 
I  though  to. hint  at  any  deliberate  plagiar- 
ism would  be  unjust.   It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  depict  in  tones  two  similar  char- 
acters without  a  certain  similarity  in 
treatment,  or  rither  a  suggestion  of 
similarity. 

Two   or   three   sections   of   "Villon"  i 
stand  out  with  peculiar  distinctness  and  I 
show  vividly  the  indisputable  talent  of! 
the  composer:  the  section  Inspired  bv ' 
the   famous   "Ballade   des  Dames  du' 
Temps  Jadis";  that  which  reflects  the 
prayer  of  Villon's  mother  to  the  Ladv 
of  Heaven  and  Earth;  and  the  ending 
with  the  bell  of  the  Sorbonne  sounding 
the  Angelic   Salutation.     The   first  is 
eloquently  melodic;  the  second   with  its 
antlphonal  use  of  harmonizations  in  old 
modes,  has  a  quaintly  pathetic,  simple 
and  mediaeval  character;  the  third  is 
strikingly  original  and  effective        '.  i 
All  in  all.  "Villon"  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting  of  the  new  orchestral  works 
that  have  been  produced  here  of  late 
years.    We  should  hear  more  music  by 
this    Scot    of    decided    originality  in 
thought  and  ability  in  expression 

Tha  impressionistic  sketch  by  Mr  De  ' 
lius  also  has  a  motto-two  lines  from 
one  of  Rossetti's  sonnets.  To  those  dis 
satisfied  unless  they  hear  a  "real  tune  " 
the  opening  and  closing  sections  will 
seem  vague,  but  even  they  must  admit 
the  singular  charm  of  the  middle  part 
with  its  amorous  eloquence,  its  tonal 
sumptuousness.  And  to  those  who  be- 
lieve in  "impressionism,"  this  whole 
work  will  be  a  thing  of  beauty,  rich  in 
color  and  nuances,  atmospheric  vocal 
in  suggestions  of  nature,  "and  all  sweet 
blooms  of  love  *  '*  «  while  Spring  and 
Summer  sang." 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Wagner  a 
Faust  overture;  Shepherd,  Marsyas,  a 
mythological  scene;  Forsyth,  Chant  Cel- 
(ique  for  viola;  Strube,  Fantastic  Dance 
for  viola;  Debussy,  Three  Nocturnes; 
Strauss,  Salome's  Dance.  Mr.  Ferir,  vi- 
ola, will  be  the  soloist. 
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Than  ih«  prlvllfjto  to  woare  continually  the 

Two  Prescriptions. 

Where  did  the  word  "notted,"  that.  Is, 
close  cropped,  short  haired,  as  used 
•hove  by  Philemon  Holland,  come  from? 
In  Thomas  Hardy's  Wessex  "nott  cows" 

[were  those  that  were  hornless. 

I    Apropos    of   Julius    Caesar    and  his 

I  "over  curious"  trimming,  we  take  great 

I pleasure  in  publishing  an  Infallible,  safe 
and  cheap  remedy  for  removing:  super- 
fluous hair.    The  recipe  is  kindly  given 

| to  us  by  J.  K.,  who  assures  us  that 
It  was  recommended  by  a  grave  Latin 
author  long  before  the  Judean  shep- 

I  herds  hearcf  the  multitude  of  the  heaven- 

I  ly  host. 

1  "Catch  a  yellow  frog  and  put  it  In 
<a  pint  of  water.  Boil  down  to  two 
',  thirds  and  then  rub  the  afflicted  part." 
'  J.  K.  also  gives  a  charm  which,  re- 
Jpeated  nine  times,  is  a  remedy  against 
anv  bodily  ailment,  and  especially 
!  warts. 

Terra  pestem  teneto, 
Salvus  hie  moneto. 
Personally  we  prefer  the  remedy  ap- 
proved by  Sir  Kenelm  Dlgley:  Washing 
the  hands  in  moonshine  caught,  in  a 
bright  silver  basin.  The  basin  must  be 
of  silver,  which  being  the  lunar  metal 
by  affinity  assists  the  influential  virtues 
of  the  moonlight.  What  boy  has  not 
stolen  a  piece  of  beef,  rubbed  his  warts 
with  it  and  then  buried  It?  Some  still 
favor  the  stolen  bit  of  string  and  a 
knot  for  every  wart. 

A  Sad  Case. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

What  is  the  matter  with  Wadleigh? 
•  l\e  is  a  very  erudite  young  man,  stands 
i  Ai  in  his  profession,  is  packed  to  the 
jroof  with  facts  and  figures  and  can  talk 
intelligently  on  all  subjects  from  ethenc 
Iwaves  to  single  tax;  is  good-natured, 
[obliging,  fond  of  a  dry  cocktail  and  in 
I  spite  of  foreign  birth  understands  the 
[American  joke.    Yet,  when  Dr.  AlderT 
hyde  put  him  up  at  the  Olyanthus,  a 
deluge  of  protest  poured  in  on  the  doc- 
tor.  "Your  friend  Wadleigh  is  all  right, 
but  don't  propose  his  name  for  mem- 
bership.   He'll   be  thrown   down.  He 
|  talks  too  much  and  answers  questions 
i  before  they  are  asked."   When,  for  ex- 
|    ample,  the  admiral  was  playing  billiards 
I   and  laying  out  in  his  mind  a  compli- 
cated round  the  table  shot,  Wadleigh 
I  In  his  good-natured  way  said:   "Let  m« 
I  give   you    a   little   advice   about  that 
.shot." 

The  admiral's  answer  was  forgiven  at 
once  by  everyone,   even   by  Wadleigh. 
«  whom  you  cannot  offend. 

I   have  been  fishing  with  Wadleigh. 
and  never  in  any  days  agone,  under 
,   tutor  or  in  hot  cram  for  examination, 
,  have  I  had  so  much  information  packed, 
I  pushed  and  pounded  down  into  my  small 
l  thinker  as  on  those  days  of  silence— my 
I  silence,  for  Wadleigh  allows  you  only 
'  to  punctuate,  not  to  Interrupt,  the  in- 
I  exhaustible  flow  of  facts.    You  strike 
a  match— it  is  enough  to  switch  his 
mind  on  to  the  subject  of  matches,  the 
chemistry  of  the  business,  the  sources 
of   supply   for   each   part,   stick,  sul- 
phur, fulminating  compound— he  makes 
matches  in  his  own  laboratory  to  beat 
any  he  is  able  to  buy— the  word  "buy" 
switches    ills   mind   on   to    a  book  he 
bought  cheap,  which  leads  to  a  tedious 
i   story  of  his  bargains  and  to  an  hour- 
i  long  talk  on  binding,  paper,  type— the 
|   auperioiity    of   foreign   books  whether 

•  i  printed  in  'idmcmrgn,  illustrated  in 
Paris,  or  made  in  Germany  (of  all  coun- 

I  |  tries),  etc.,  etc.    But  we  all  like  Mr  s. 

:  |  Wadleigh,  a  wise  and  silent  angel,  ana 
so  we  put  up  occasionally  with  her 
spouse.  CALAMUS  SALBUT. 

Boston,  April  IS. 

Agreeable  Difference. 
Apropos  of  matches.  They  say  that 
they  firs',  appeared  in  England  as  late 
as  1827,  but  what  Is  to  be  said  of  this 
advertisement  that  was  published  In  a 
Morning  Post  of  1788? 

"For  Travellers,  Mariners,  etc.  Pro- 
methean Fire  and  Phosphorus:  G.  Watts 
respectfully  acquaints  the  public  that  ha 
has  prepared  a  large  quantity  of  ma- 
chines of  a  i-ortable  and  durable  kind, 
■with  Promethean  fire,  paper  and  match 
enclosed,  most  admirably  calculated  to 
prevent  those  disagreeable  sensations 
which  mpst  frequently  arise  in  the 
dreary  hour  of  midnight,  from  sudden 

I    alarms,  thieves,  fire  or  sickness."  • 
I  A  contributor  to  the  Daily  Chronicle 

[    notes  that   there  are  many  little  dif- 

|-  iterences  between  a  man  and.  a  woman. 
A  woman  scratches  a  match  away  from 
jfcerse'.f.  A  man  scratches  the  other 
way.  "A  wife  cuts  bread  towards  the 
jposom  of  the  family;  a  husband  risks 
[the  tablecloth  rather  than  his  waist - 
pSoat,  and  cuts  it  with  the  downward 

FVstrok*.    The  woman  snips  out  her  bit 


of  th«<  r  wuri  n  pair  or  scissor 

the  man  •!.•  hos  it  out  with  a  knit 
In  pouring  out  from  n  bottle  of  wii 
Into  a  i  lass  ,-v  woman  will  always  grmi 
VS*  bottle  by  the  nock  and  incur  th. 
maximum  weight.  A  man  instinctively 
catches  the  hottte -about  the  middle,  as- 
certains tho  balance,  and  lifts  it  with 
th«  minimum  of  exertion.  "No  doubt  he 
has  had  more  practice,'  remarked  the 
woman  to  whom  this  was  pointed  out." 

Philosophic  Calm. 

In  this  restless,  scrambling  age  what 
a  pleasure  it  Is  to  know  a  man  who  la 
calm  and  does  not  rush,  but  moves  as 
though  drawn  along  on  castors.  The 
London  Standard  a  fortnight  ago  pub- 
lished this  advertisement: 

"Just  after  last  year's  Boat  Hare 
some  one  took  change  of  some  FIELD 
GLASSES  lying  on  a  bench  at  Putney 
Bridge  Station;  the  owner  will  be  great- 
ly obliged  by  their  return.  Box  No.—." 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  New  York  Sun  In  January  pub- 
lished lettens  about  the  "classic  text"  of 
the'  "elastic  and  immortal  lay,  'Old  Dan 
Tucker.'"   Mr.  Dan  Beard  insisted  that 
the  first  verse,  as  sung  by  a  "cailer"  of 
quadrilles  in  Kentucky,  ran  as  follo-ws: 
<Mo  Linn  Tucker  rlum  a  tree, 
lie  Aum  s'i  hiph  he  couldn't  see. 
\  tlzznrd  raughf  lii\n  by  the  snout 
An'  h,-  hollered  for  a  nlggah  to  pull  him 

.'  '»»'. 

till  out  tho  way,  Ole  Dan  Tucker,  etc. 

Mrs.  Martha  MoCulloeh- Williams,  tak- 
ing the  Journal  of  American  Folk  Lore 
to  task  for  "debusing  and  emasculat- 
ing" our  classics,  gave  this  first  verse  of 
Hie  "authorized"  ballad: 
Ole  Pan'l  Tucker  climb  a  tree, 
His  T,oW  and  Master  for  to  see. 
Dt  limb  hit   broke  and  Pan  got  a  fall— 
Nuver  got  o  see  hi>  Lord  at  all! 

Hit  out  o'  the  way.  Ole  Dan  Tucker,  etc. 


Old 

Dan 


smoking  vno.-i.  and  from  there  to  a 
quiet,  respectable  resort  outside,  a  short 
distance  awav.  whore,  by -the  Kid  of  a 

skilful  purveyor  of  pick-me-ups.  I  man- 
aged to  regain  my  customary  com- 
posure. T  got  back  to  tho  theatre  In 
time  to  hear  "1  Want  to  Sing  in  Op'ra." 
and  In  going  \n  managed  to  step  on  the 
toes  of  th"  melodious  bore,  who  was  still 
so  busily  engaged  In  trying  to  beni  the 
band  at  Its  own  game  as  to'  he  unaware 
of  my  faux  pas.  A  Parisian  In  Ills  place, 
though  unconscious,  would  have  mur- 
mured: "Merc!,  monsieur."  It  is  a 
curious  coincidence  lhat  In  the  last  act 
of  the  piny  there  is  this  bit  of  dialogue; 

"I  know  something  you  don't  know." 

"What  Is  that?" 

"You  are  standing  on  my  fool." 

I  only  wish  it  had  been  the  foot  of 
the  duffer  I  have  described,  so  that  he 
could  have  had  a  double- dose  of  the 
drastic  medicine.  Hut  he  was  slill  busy 
when  the  fln:<l  curtain  .fell;  and  after 
the  orchestra  had  played  the  audience 
out  I  saw-  him  going  toward  the  subr 
way  trying  lo  whistle  "She's  the  One 
Girl  in  All  the  World  for  Mel"  I  pity 
her  if  she  gets  him. 


I  Last      week  cleaning 
.  house  I  came  across  the 
*"Songs   of    the  Virginia 
Tucker  Minstrels,"    published  la 

BOsj.cn  by  Charles  H.  Keith,  «7  Court 
street,  in  1*43.  The  subtitle  of  this  little 
pamphlet  of  13  pages  reads:  "A  Correct 
Edition  of  tlw  Celebrated  Songs  of  the 
Virginia  Minstrels  Originally  Composed 
and  Sung  by  Them  at  Their  Concerts." 

The  pamphlet  contains  "Old  (sic) 
Pan  Tucker,"  composed  of  "Old  Dan 
Eniinit"  (sic).  And  the  -words  are  as 
follows: 

1  come  to  Town  de  odder  night, 

I  hear  de  noise,  den  saw  de  6slit: 

Pe  Watchman  dcy  »■«<  runln  roun. 

Crying  "Id  Dan  Tin  ker's  come  to  Town. 
<;ir  <mt  de  way  (repeat), 
(ill  nit  de  way,  ole  Pan  Tucker. 
You  is  too  Into  tt>  come  to  supper. 

PeroK  my  razor  in  good  ordsr; 
Magnum  houuni — Jist  hah  bought  'er: 
Slnvp  *licll  oats.  Tucker  shell  de  corn. 
I'll  shabe  you  soon  as  e'e  water  gits  warm. 

file  nan  Tucker  an  I  got  drunk, 
Pe  fell  in  ile  Are  an  kiek  up  a  chunk. 
Pe  elltovonl  got  inside  he  nhoe. 
4.ord  hress  .i  ou,  honey,  how  do  ashes  flew. 

I  went  to  Town  to  buy  some  goods, 
I  lost  myself  in  a  piece  of  woods. 
De  night  was  dark.  I  bab  to  suffer. 
It  froze  dc  heels  of  Raniel  Tucker. 

Tucker  was  a  hardened  sinner. 
Pe  nebber  said  bis  graee  at  dinner; 
Pe  r.le  sow  squecl.  de  pigs  did  squall. 
He  a  bole  hog.  tail  and  all. 

No  one  of  these  verses  is  in  Ml-s.  Mc- 
Cullocli-Williams's  version.  Were  they 
composed  by  Emmett  as  new  for  an  old 
tune?  And  when  was  this  tune  with 
any  words  about  Dan  Tucker  first 
sang?  Docs  any  one  remember  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  Virginia  Minstrels  In 
Boston? 

The  other  songs  in  the  pamphlet  the 
"  'Twill  Nebber  Do  to  Gib  It  up  So,  Mr. 
Brown,"  "Gwine  Ober  de  Mountain," 
"Boatman's  Dance,"  My  Old  Aunt 
Sally."  "The  Fine  Old  Colored  Gentle- 
man." "O  Lawd,  Gals,  Gib  Me  a  Chaw 
Terbakkur"  and  "Miss  Lucy  Long"  and 
"Her  Answer." 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

A  rather  crusty  old  bachelor  who 
flourished  several  decades  ago  and  was, 
as  usual,  considered  more  or  less  of  a 
philosopher  after  his  death,  said  that  if 
It  were- true  the  Greeks  forbade  women 
to  go  to  the  play  they  did  well,  for  the 
audience  would  have  been  able  to  hear 
something.  lie  kindly  added  that  It 
would  be  mote  appropriate  If  "Let 
women  keep  silent  in  the  theatre"  were 
substituted  for  "Let  women  keep  silent 
In- church";  the  words  to  be  put  in  large 
letters  on  the  curtain.  There  is  another 
side  to  the  story,  if  the  women  can  pos- 
sess their  souls  in  sufficient  patience  to 
listen.  It  was  only  the  other  afternoon, 
after  quite  a  taxing  morning,  that  I  ran 
In  to  see  "The  Siren,"  and  stood  up  for 
a  while  in  the  rear  of  the  auditorium 
back  of  the  orchestra.  There  were  a 
good  many  men  standing,  three  and 
four  deep,  and  I  happened  to  be  in  the 
front  row  against  the  rail.  A  man  be- 
hind me,  with  so  imperfect  a  knowledge 
of  the  text  and  music  as  to  make  It 
apparent  that  ho  mistook  the  show  for 
•one  being  gkvtin  at  another  theatre.  In- 
sisted upon  humming  and  whistling  a 
damnably  discordant  accompaniment, 
bis  breath  causing  such  a  breeze  to  blow 
through  my  scanty  locks  and  over  my 
bald  spot  as  to  give  me  a  sneezing  fit, 
which  compelled  me  to  retire  to  the 


Edmund 
Kean  and 


Strangely 

enough,  while 
listening  to  "I 
Joseph  PrOCtOr  Want  to  Sing  in 
Opera."  my  mind  reverted  to  Edmund 
Kean.  I  suppose  it  did  so  because  I 
remembered  that  Macready  and  his 
father  once  met  Kean,  by  appointment, 
at  their  hotel  in  London,  after  the  play. 
The  mild  and  modest  expression  of 
Kean'fc  Italian  leaturcs  took  young 
Macready  by  surprise/  Kean  was  very 
silent  until  supper  was  over;  but  after  1 
o'clock,  when  the  glass  had  circulated 
pretty  freely,  he  became  animated,  flu- 
ent and  communicative.  He  told  stories, 
sang  with  "touching  grace."  and  then 
gave  an  admirable  imitation  of  a  player 
acting  the  part  of  a  Quaker,  without 
any  rehearsal,  who  sang  a  ditty  during 
the  performance  and  heard  himself  ac- 
companied, greatly  to  his  consternation, 
by  a  single  bassoon.  His  undertone  mal- 
edictions on  the  self-satisfied  musician, 
the  peculiarity  of  his  habits,  all  were 
hit  off  In  a  way  to  convulse  Kean's 
hearers.  Numberless  variations  of  this 
have  been  used  to  raise  a  laugh  by  the 
builders  of  light  opera.  Kean  abruptly 
left  Boston  on  his  first  visit  because  of 
thin  houses,  and  in  consequence  was  not 
allowed  to  perform  in  this  city  when  he 
made  his  second  tour  in  1825.  During 
this  latter  visit  he  was  made  a  chief  of 
the  Tuscarora  Indians,  under  the  name 
of  Alantenouidet.  This  reminds  me  of 
Joseph  Proctor,  the  Boston  actor,  whose 
wife,  at  one  time  a  member  of  the  Na- 
tional Theatre  company,  was  a  sister  of 
William  Warren.  J.  P.  used  to  play 
"Injun"  characters,  "big  brave,  much 
heap."  and  when  he  got  going  was  able 
to  raise  the  roof.  Among  his  more 
peaceful  tasks,  or  recreations,  when  he 
put  his  paint,  feathers  and  tomahawk 
aside,  was  the  fascinating  game  of  bil- 
liards, and,  having  sometimes  acted  as 
"marker,"  I  had  an  excellent  chance  to 
study  his  method  of  beating  an  adver- 
sary at  this  civilized  pastime,  although 
to  win  is  often  defined  as  getting  the 
scalp  of  the  defeated  party.  A  good, 
steady  player,  not  at  all  brilliant  or 
showy,  he  seldom  slipped  up  on  an  easy 
shot  unless  the  smoke  from  his  cigar 
got  in  his  eyes  and  blinded  him.  How 
vividly  I  remember  one  of  his  adver- 
saries, a  tall,  spare,  awkward,  white- 
whiskered,  plug-hatted  person,  who  wore 
a  pair  of  shapeless  French  shoes,  bought 
at  a  high  price  at  "Rogers."  where  the 
Suffolk  Savings  Bank  now  is,  and  sport-  j 
ed  an  enormous  pair  of  spectacles  on  j 
his  massive  Roman  nose.  On  account  I 
of  this  unusual  expanse  of  glass,  lie  was  ] 
dubbed  "Tlie  Walking  Hothouse."  It  | 
was  a  i  igid  rule  that  when  not  actually| 
engaged  in  play,  he  must  keep  far 
enough  off  to  prevent  the  glare  from  his 
glasses  disconcerting  his  adversary.  I 
always  think  of  him  whenever  I  see  the 
searchlights  of  'an  automobile  after 
dark,  especially  when  the  machine 
"skids"  in  wet  weather  and  caroms 
against  the  curbstone.  His  favorite  ex- 
pression, whenever  he  made  a  "scratch." 
was:  "You  cannot  sometimes  most  al- 
ways tell  what  you  least  expect  the 
most."  He  was  long  ago  gathered  to 
his  fathers,  and  a  literary  friend  wrote 
touchingly  a  simple  tribute,  quoting  at 
the  ciose  the  following  lines  from  Oli- 
varli  Goldsmith,  poetae,  physici.  his- 
toric!: i 
"As  some  tall  cliff  that  lifts  its  awful  form 
Swells  from  the  vale  and  midway  leaves 

the  storm.  .  , 

Though  round  lis  breust  the  rolling  clouds 

are  spread. 
Eternal  sunshine  settles  on  its  head. 

When  George  Ticknor, 
whose  made-over  mansion, 
with  the  old  Curiosity  Shop 
in  the  basement,  still 
stands  at  the  corner  of  Park  and  Beacon 
street-,  was  a  voung  man,  visiting  Lon- 
don for  the  first  time,  he  was  invited 
by  Lord  Byron  to  go  to  the  theatre  to 
see  Edmund  Kean:  but  he  says  that 
the  party  which  filled  the  box  thought 
much  more  of  conversation  than  of  the 
play.  Mark  Twain  had  a  similar  ex- 
perience in  New  York  with  a  talkative 
3ady  in  her  box  at  the  opera,  who  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  performance 
asked  the  humorist  if  he  would  nmic 
the  next  night  and  hear  "Aida. 
-Ye-e-s.  thank  you."  "I've  never  heard 
you  In  that."  I  romember.  a  night  at 
the  Boston  Theatre  when   PnVepa  gave 


the  rftaruB,  who  we're"  ViehlnB  the  seeniB"J 

;at  the  time,  a  pantomimic  lalklng-to 
for  dls' orbing  her  by  their  chatter  while 
she  was  singing  an  Important  nr'a.  She  j 
had  the  air  and  manner  of  outraged 
majestv.  while  the  rather  diminutive 
rendu, tor,  from  his  perch  at  the  head 
of  the  orchestra,  nodded  hi«  approval 
across  the  footlights. 

How  brightly-flushed,  how  .slight  and  fair, 
Was  her  Carl  Rosa  beaming  there! 

The  members  of  the  chorus  were  a 
subdued-looking  lot  when  they  next  put 
In  an  appearance,  and  there  wasn't  a 
"vip"  heard  from  Jtliem,  outside  the 
score,  the  rest  of  the' evening.  Parepa 
was  inimitable  when  she  sang  "CoiAm 
Through  the  Uyo,"  for  an  encore.  Sig- 
nor  Brocotinl.  who  sung  Pooh  Hah  m 
"The  Mikado"'  when  It  was  given  years 
ago  at  the  Hollis  Street .  Theatre,  had, 
for  a  man,  something  of  the  Parepa 
dignity  and  presence. 


Chatteres 
off  the 

Sage 


Speaking 
of 


Speaking  of  encores 
reminds  me  of  a  Ger 
man  contralto  I  once 
EnCOreS  heard  at  the.  old  Music 
Hall,  when  1  was  a  lad  taken  there 
under  the  wing  of  an  old  and  staid  mer- 
chant who  thought  more  of  his  mer- 
cantile ventures,  I  imagine,  than  of 
music.  We  sat  in  the  upper  balcony  and 
listened  rather  perfunctorily  to  the  per 
formance,  until  the  contralto,  in  answer 
to  long-continued  applause,  sang  in  the 
quaintest  imaginable  broken  English: 

"I  gannot  zing  der  ol'  czongs."  which 
melted  the  old  man  and  me  to  tears. 
"His  eyes   were   with   his  heart,  and 
that  was   far   away!"   while   my  own 
heart  was  double  its  normal  size,  and 
in  my  throat.    What  a  pair  we  were, 
and  what  a  tribute  to  the  singer,  had 
she  but  known  it.    In  the  background 
loomed   the   great   organ,    and   in  th? 
foreground.    Beethoven,    while    we  sat 
silent.    What  a  pity  to   have  forever 
lost  that  striking  combination'.    I  ncve'i 
think  of  the  great  organ,  now  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Searles  of  Methuen. 
without  recalling  wh;>.t  Eugene  Thayer 
said  of  the  Vox  Humana  stop  belonging 
to  it    that  it  had  been,  pulled  cut  so 
often'  by  a  certain  player,  the  lettering 
was  wholly  obliterated.  I  saw  Beethoven 
in    after    years,    standing    in  solitary 
state  in  a  niche  just  inside  the  entrance 
to  the  present  Boston  Public  Library, 
as  if  he  were  studying  the  zodiac  in- 
serted in  the  floor  at  his  feet,  and  pon- 
dering  his   horoscope.     A   passing  ac- 
quaintance,   a   graduate]  of  Tech,  and 
now  a  profoun/d  student  of  sociology,  va 
stopping  to  speak  to  me.  said,  with  a 
shiver,  that  it  was  an  appropriate  placa 
for  Beethoven,  because  he  was  a  Ger- 
man, and.  consequently,  fond  of  a  con- 
tinuous draught.    We  adjourned  to  Jthr 
"chapel,"  in  the  basement  of  a  neigh- 
boring  hotel,   where  we  could  consul' 
authorities  and  meditate  upon  It.  This 
reminds  me  of  an  elderly  Boston  mer- 
chant of  the  last  century,  who  was  ad- 
vised by  his  physician  to  take  brandy. 
The  old  gentleman  had  never  used  i». 
and  the   dread   of   its   power  was  so 
strong,  and  so  resolved,  was  he  to  re- 
sist ttj  that  he  walked  from  his  store 
near  the  Old  South  Church  to  his  house 
Ion  Essex  street  at  the  prescribed  hour, 
drank     the     stimulant     and  returned 
I  to  the  store,  fearing  that  a  dangerous 
habit  might'  be  formed  if  he  allowed 
himself  to  drink  the  brandy  at  the  latter 
place,  where  he  always  had  it  for  sale. 
Few   Bostonians   personally    known  to 
me  have  been  so  timid,  either  in  or  out) 
1  of  the  theatrical  profession.    It  seemi! 
j  a  good  proposition  to  be  thoroughly  pre-, 
pared,— 

1  So,  when  the  Angel  of  the  darker  Drink 

At  last  shall  find  you  by  the  river  brink. 
And.  offering  his  Cup,  invite  your  Soul 
Forth  to  your  Lips  to  quaff— you  shall 

not  shrink. 

AN  OLD  WEST  EN  DER. 

;    Boston, -April  17. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
Mr   PaVSOn  Yourcorrcspondent 
'  is  possibly  right  as- 

AlSO  t0  mv  see|n&  Soth- 

Remembers  em  at  the  Museum, 
It  was  possibly  at  the  Boston  Theatre. 

WHy  is  it  that  we  old  theatre-goers  of 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  like  to 
"rcniiniss"  on  those  days?  The  other 
day  I  went  through  Howard  street  to 
loot  at  the  old  temple  of  Thcspis.  that 
has  had  such  a  varied  history.  1  could 
see  the  handsome  figure  of  K  L  Dav- 
enport standing  in  the  low-down  way 
of  the  box  office,  as  I  had  before  many 
times  on  my  way  to  ray  boarding  house 
on  Hancock  street,  where  my  room  over- 
looked the  Reservoir.  I  enjoyed  many 
performances  there.  Not  least  of  aU 
were  the  burlesques  of  John  Brogham, 
"Pocahontas.''  "Lalla  Rookh,"  etc.  His 
Powhatan  was  worth  seeing,  as  was 
everything  he  did,  Daniel  Sctchell  and 
Walter  Lenox  inimitable  In  their  lines- 
Barry  Sullivan's  engagement  was  a  fea- 
ture, and  these  two  comedians,  as  the 
grave  diggers  In  "Hamlet"  seemed  tome 
then  as  near  perfection  as  possible.  I 
think  ii  was  in  "Lalla  Rookh"  that 
Lenox  rod,-  out  to  the  foolliights  on  a 
real  donkey  and  sang  his  song.  I  met 
Setchell  just  before  he  sailed  for  Aus- 
tralia, during  an  engagement  at  Grov- 
er's  Theatre  in  Washington,  during  lite 
war.  He  knew  how  to  improvise.  One 
sally  always  took  when  in  a  little  Eng- 
lish farce  he  speaks  of  the  Inn  called 
tlto  "Goose  ,oi  Horseback."  turning  to  the 
auiiience,  '  Why  whoever  saw  a  Goo?e 
Oil  Horseback?"  Then  after  a  pause. 
"Why.  yes,  1  have  seen  a  Goose  on 
Ilorsfback,  and  he  was  i:r  uniform  toe 
As  Washington  was  full  of  officers  rh;- 


of  Long 
Waitr 

lour  theatres. 


e.  iills   his  solo   on   the  piccolo  of 
Xighiingnle  Polkn.     I  think  It  was 
■'  -  m  Washington,  during  o,n  eri- 

Jg»  cement  of  Forrest,  after  playing  It, 

I  t»i"  or  the  rgods  in  the  gallery' whistled 
fit  note  for  note,  and  the  audience  lis- 
tened In  surprise,  after  which  Koppits 
stood  up  and  made  a  polite  how  to  the 

gallery. 

W.  B.  TAYSO.V 

,  Norton.  April  14.  1912. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  of  London  has  this 

to  say  about  long  waits: 

[The  Nuisance      "Jr  1:  'eaiiy  takes 

twenty     minutes  to 
change     the  scenery 
between    the   acts  In 
is  it  not  time  that  some 
entertainment  was  provided  to  till  the 
gap" 

"People  are  hurried  from  dinner  at  an; 
Inconvenient   hours  to  attend  entertain- 
ments, one-fourth  of  which  often  con- 
sist of  Intervals.   Oh.  tiiat  interval,  per- 
vaded with  thin,  strident  music,  and  the 
uninviting  stock  of  chocolate-boxes,  and 
COld  coffee,  and  distracted  conversation 
—or  else  with  joyless  cigarette-smoking 
In  n  draughty  corridor!    Does  anv  one 
Mj"v  the  interval?   There  are  plays,  It 
■Mr  tie.  ,n  which  even  the  entr-acte 
MBKs  as  a  relief,  but  It  is  one's  own 
BBf  'f  °Pe  suffers  from  relief.  Shake- 
W1'  liePt   his  action  going  in  those 
delifriitiiil  street  scenes  while  the  main 
of  the  stage  was  being  reset;  there 
10  longueurs  in    his    plays.  Are 
in  dramatists  too  proud  to  adopt 
JMittle  piece  of  technique  from  him? 

ell.  if  the  author  will  nek  save  us 
ra  the  interval,  the  manager  should 
so.  And  T  believe  that  the  manager 
o  would  begin  his  play  at  nine,  and 
trlct  the  scene-changing  intervals  to 
s  minutes,  would  be  regarded  as  a 
benefactor.  If  they  can  build  a  com- 
plete house  at  Olympia  in  ten  days, 
purely  a  cardboard  room  can  be  buil* 
on  the  stage  in  two  minutes." 

Brigand  as     The  Roman  correspond 

Dramatic"'1   °f   l,he   Pail  Mal1 

trazette  forwarded  this 
Author, (ory  jast  month: 
"Girseppe  Salomone,  a  brigand  who  || 
had  terrorized  the  country  round  Ac- 
quila  'Sicily),  and  is  now  in  prison,  has 
Written  a  drama,  of  which  he  is  the 
hero. 

"There  are  23  characters,  all  drawn 
from  life,  and  the  action  Is  most  ani- 
mated 

The  first  scene  depicts  the  murder 
of  Giuseppe  s  mother  and  the  abduction 
of  his  bride  by  the  villain.   The  second 
■  act  presents  the  scene  of  retribution 

executed  by  (JiUseppe  in  the  most  real- 
istic fashion.  Jn  the  third  he  flies  to 
the  mountains  and  follows  the  profes- 
sion of  brigand  in  a  noble  and  superior 
manner,  in  the  fourth  Giuseppe  is  be- 
trayed and  cantured.  In  the  fifth  he  is 
sitting— as  is  the  fact— in  a  prison  cell. 

"The  drama  is  dedicated  to  his  coun- 
sel by  Ciuscppe,  but  local  opinion  re- 
fuses to  believe  that  even  the  read- 
ing of  the  most  pathetic  passages  in 
court  will  save  his  head." 

"Carmen"        The  "Carmen''  ballet  Ii 


01   ner-^MBWllvo  or  j&jffKKlM 

lures  wwwJQfctantnneous,  Incisive 

electric.  M.  Volbtrt,  who  was  her  first 
flame,  Don  Jose,  and  whom  we  all  re- 
member as  the  greatest  of  the  Apaches, 
is  a  tremendous  fellow,  though  his  sol- 
dier's coat  and  the  role  of  accepted 
lover  seemed  to  irk  him,  and  he  was 
only  quite  himself  Jilted  and  In  gypsy 
rags.  Then  his  venomous  melodrama 
was  superb;.  I  liked,  too,  (lie  fat,,  entil- 
ing, ominous  gypsy  kin:.-  with  his  whip— 
Sir.  Vallls,  I  think.  His  quletiy  regard- 
ing eyes  and  huge  bull;  seen  behind  the 
shoulder  or  Carmen,  with  a  background 
of  far  mountains  (Don  Jose,  two  yards 
off.  poised  for  a  spring)  live  in  the  re- 
membrance. \ 

Altogether  an  intensely  vivid  produc- 
tion, though  more  scrappy  than  "1830," 
and  with  more  than  I  care  for  of  the 
old-fashioned  pantomimic  gesture  of 
ballet. 

And  now,  one  hears  the  Alhambra 
ballet  is  to  die — to  make  place  for  light 
opera.  This  Is  a  wicked  shame.  We 
jctxn  get  light  opera  in  many  other 
places,  but  the  Alhambra  ballet  Is 
unique.  Nowhere  else  has  the  ballet 
kept  itself  quite  undebauched  by  Rus- 
sian vodka,  nowhere  else  Is  it  so  vivid, 
so  light-hearted,  so  human  and  sane. 
There  are  other  kinds  of  dancing  great- 
er than  the  ballet,  and  the  tiptoe  style 
-the  Russians  gave  us  so  much  of.  and 
one  can  sample  just  now  at  the  Hippi- 
drome  and  the  Empire,  is  boring;  but 
the  Alhambra  show  is  one  of  our  most 
precious  variety  possessions.  I  implore 
the  management  to  reconsider  its  deci- 
sion—we cannot  afford  to  lose  the  Al- 
hambra ballet.— W.  R.  Titterton.  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  April  6. 


For  U 


d  flv< 


pan  I  ids. 

Braving  the  usual  sweet  tittle-tattle, 

I've  raised  a  trifle  On  each  good  and 
chattel. 

I've  raised  a  trifle  on  yet  uncut  wood, 
I've  raised— 
GANEM:    All    right!    Won't   raise  the 

neighborhood. 
ALT:   All  lines  of  life   I've  tried,  my 
share,  I've  done  of  'em- 
All  lines  of  life,  and  hard  lines  every 
one  of  'em! 
'First  t'ols  'Adventure  was.   then  that, 
my  rase— 

MORG1ANA:  Dear  master,  did  you  ever 

try  the  stage? 
ALI:   I  have  played  Hamlet,  and  the 

part's  a  gay  lure. 
My    Hamlet    was,    as    Irish    say,  o' 

failure! 

Would  even  a  London  public  endure  ! 
patiently  this  drivel  today? 
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From  the 
Daily 


as  a 


suppose  you  to  have 
seen.  Anyhow,  if  you 
Billet  have  not  you  should  be 
ashamed  of  yourselves.  The  street 
scenes  in  a  Spanish  town  are  vivid  and1 
glowing,  '  harming  alike  in  color  and' 
composition;  the  scenery  (except  Hark- 
er"n  awful  mountain)  is  quite  good— 
especially  Ryan's  market  place,  with 
high  yellowish  gateway.  The  story  is 
coherent  and  dramatic,  the  pantomimic 
gesture  is  occasionally  of  extraordinary 
emotional  force.  Die  music  is  by  Bizet, 
and  the  fsst  Includes  many  dark-eyed 
Spanish  girls,  whose  dancing  Is  as  fine 
as  their  faces  are  enticing.  It  was  rath- 
er unfair  to  the  Alhambra  corps  de  bal- 
let to  set  them  dancing  Spanish  dances 
In  competition  wfth  these  glowing  scn- 
oritas. 

La  Malaguenita  was  dressed  as  a 
man.  and  danced  solo.  Do  you  know 
those  grotesque  movements  of  a  Span- 
ish man  in  the  dance?  The  arms, 
writhing  serpentwise  with  a  clacking  oi 
fingers,  the  body.  In  ludicrously  short 
jacket,  rigid  to  the  swelling  hips,  Mhe 
queerly  curving  legs  in  their  tight-fit- 
ting black  trousers  stabbing  the  floor 
viciously— rataplan:  rataplan !— or  mov- 
ing the  body  onward  with  slow,  tense 
stride,  the  face  imperturbable  and 
grim!  Under  the  bolero  and  the  white 
shirt  the  legs  look  like  a  beetle's  al- 
most detached  from  the  trunk.  The 
grotesque  figure  contrasts  defiantly 
with  the  soft,  alluring  female  shapes 
swaying  around  it;  the  savage  thrust 
of  the  foot  is  indomitably  male. 

How  should  a  woman  hope  to  get  that 
note?  La  Malaguenita  does  not  get  it. 
But  she  misses  it  in  a  very  piquant 
fashion.  The  feminine  movements  gaily 
mock  the  male  vehemence;  the  firm- 
curved,  sparkling  face  under  its  neatly 
colffcd  hair  and  sideways-stuck  black 
hat,  hovers  provokingly  between  sheer 
woman  and  roguish  boy. 

Maria  La  Belle  does  not  dance  much 
but  her  acting  as  Carmen  Is  very  strong! 
One  can  hardly  call  it  fine,  for  the  finer 
jiiades  were  wanting.  In  the  lighter 
moods  she  had  no  presence,  and  her ' 
jestures  were  insignificant,  but  when 
Boused  the  southern  soul  flashed  out 


A  Prophetic      J-  Swinburne,   F.  r. 
w.  S.,  has  contributed  an 

History    ^    article,  "Prophetic  IIIs- 
Of  Musk  tory"    to   the  Musical 

  Times.     It  purports  to 

have  been  written  for  a  History  Cyclo- 
paedia in  2012.  There  is  much  about  the 
musical  conditions  of  1912.  Speaking  of 
full  scores  in  this  year,  he  says,  "There 
is  a  curious  mystery  about  the  orches- 
tra that  no  historian  has  been  able  to 
fathom.  Each  score  was  written  in.  a 
number  of  different  keys.  The  only  solu- 
tion that  has  ever  been  put  forward  is 
that  score  practice  was  a  mixture  of  ex- 
aggerated conservatism  and  a  kind  of 
mediaeval  priggery!"  And  thus  he  dis- 
poses of  opera.  "The  theory  of  the 
opera  was  that  the  arts  of  the  drama, 
music  and  painting  should  combine  to 
produce  a  glorious  whole.  They  did  not 
fit,  and  got  in  one  another's  way.  But 
the  real  basis  of  the  opera  was  snob- 
bery and  vulgarity.  The  savage  in- 
stincts of  the  woman  of  that  day  came 
cut  In  reducing  her  clothes  and  replac- 
ing them  by  strings  of  beads  of  alumina, 
glueina,  and  other  oxides,  but  especial- 
ly bits  of  carbon.  The  opera  was  essen- 
tialy  devoted  to  this  savage  display  as  a 
society  function.  The  singers  could  not 
act.  and  thought  ii  was  beneath  their 
dignity  .  to  try.  They  got  enormous 
fees,  and  the  higher  the  fees  the  more 
the  vulgar  section  of  the  audience  were 
pleased.  .  The  words  were  rung  in  vari- 
ous ^languages;  it  was  not  nigh-class 
to  sing  in  English." 

Here  is  another  passage:  "We  have 
not  very  much  information  about  mu- 
sical education  in  those  days,  as  so  few 
of  the  text-books  came  down  to  us. 
When  King  Edward  VIII.  came  to  the 
throne  they  celebrated  his  coronation 
(which  was  committed  quietly  in  a  reg- 
istry office)  by  passing  all  Act  for  the 
Suppression  of  Idiotic  Information.  Un- 
der Clause  19  of  this  Act  all  books  used 
in  schools,  colleges,  or  universities  were 
burned.  Two  bundles  of  text-books  es- 
caped, owing  to  a  composer  using  them 
for  weights  in  a  long  i  lock.  From 
these  and  others  we  gather  that  the 
great  object  of  musical  education  In 
those  days  was  to  train,  not  the  ear. 
but.  the  fingers.  It  is  true  harmony  and 
counterpoint  were  taught,  but  only  as 
paper  puzzles,  without  reference  to  the 
ear.  The  students  wrote  exercises  with- 
out knowing  in  the  least  how  they 
would  sound  until  they  tried  them." 


Old 
Fashioned 


The   death    of  Ed- 
ward Terry  recalls  to 
Londoners  a  burlesque 
Burlesque  in   which    he  shone: 
"Little  Doctor  Faust,"  in  which  he  and 
Nellie   Farren    parodied    the-  llight  of! 
Zazel   from    a  cannon.    Terry  -put   her  | 
into  a  wooden  cannon  and,  pressing  her  \ 
down. 'cried:  "Are  you  in?  Are  you  far! 
in?  Are  you  Nellie  Farr-in?"   And  then  I 
the  audience  laughed  uproariously.  j 
Other    burlesques   were    "The  Forty 
Thieves."  "Ariel"  in  which  small  electric 
lights  were  first  used  on  the  London 
stage  (1878)    and   "Gulliver."     Here  is 
fair  sample'   of   the   dialogue   of  "The 
Forty  Thieves."  Terry  in  the  street  out- 
side his  shop  addressed  himself  to  his 
son  and  his  serving  maid: 

Ganem.  my  boy!  My  faithful  Morgi- 
ana — Let's  do  the  business  in  the  usual 
manna! 

(Opens  his  arms  to  them  one  after 
the  other,  only  to  be  repulsed  by  each.) 
Although  a  menial  of  a  lower  race, 
You  spurn  the  honest  tradesman's  pure 
embrace. 

Another  drop  in  my  full  cup  of  wo-o-oe! 
GANEM:   What's  up,  father?  Why  do 

you  sorrow  so? 
ALI:  "What's  up."  my  son?  If  you  "the 
spout"  imply. 
All  my  available  small  property. 
It  isn't  much.    You  can't  expect  high 
bids 


Several  songs  by 
Walter  Morse  Rum- 
mel  have  been  pub- 
Telegraph  lished  in  London.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  reviewing  them  says: 
"In  the  more  elaborate  songs,  such  as 
'Au  Bal  Masque'  and  'Under  the  Even- 
ing Star."  tile  composer,  while  remain- 
ing faithful  to  the  construction,  of  the 
lines,  Indulges  in  so-called  atmospheric 

effects  which,  frankly,  do  not  always 
succeed.  Even  as  approximations,  such 
directions  as  'muted  trumpet'  or  'like 
the  wavering  of  a  white  mist'  placed 
over  a  bar  look  a  little  foolish;  If  Mr.. 
Rumrnel  intends  the  accompaniments  of 
his  songs  to  be  played  on  the  piano  he 
should  not  think  orchestrally."  And 
then  the  Telegraph  says  of  "the  Moor 
song":  "This  is  one  of  the  most  plain- ( 
th  e  and  charming  little  songs  that  have 
been  published  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Oxford-Circus  in  recent  years,  and. 
strange  as  it  may  seem,  more  Irish  in 
quality  than  the  work  of  several  com- 
posers who  confess  themselves  'Irish 
born."      '  « I .  '-.  /jW^'rsw? 

Mrs.  Mann  (Miss  Maud  McCarthy) 
has  been  lecturing  in  London  on  Indian 
music,  havipg  spent  -  much  time  at  Mad- 
ras and  Benares.  She  accompanied  her- 
self on  the  tambura.  a  stringed  instru- 
ment which  supplied  the  drone  and  a 
drum -which  marked  the  rhythm.  The 
Telegraph  said :  •  '  ; 

.  "The.  'lectures'  consisted  of  comments 
'interspersed  between  the  songs,  which 
rwere  both  interesting  and  illuminat- 
ing—especially when  some  point  of  prac- 
tice leaped  to  light.  When  it  was  ex- 
plained that  the'  timeless  improvisa- 
tion which  precedes  the  song  proper 
is  necessary  in  their  music  (and  would 
be  superfluous  in  ours),  because  in  the 
absence  of  harmony  there  is  no  other 
way  of  establishing  for  both  performer 
and  listener  the  individuality  of  (lie 
particular  mode:'or  when,  after  the  ex- 
hibition Kith,  both  hands  and  the  voice 
of  i  three  simultaneous  rhythms,'  it  was 
mentioned  quietly  that  this  was  'dif- 
ficult,, but  became  with  practice  me- 
chanical,' we  were  let  into  the  secrets 
of  the- music  in  the  simplest  and  most 
direct  way.  Even  the  wilfulness  of  the 
paradox  that  some  of  Tya&araja's  mel- 
odies contained  a  greater  passion  than 
the  finest  things  of  Beethoven  could  be 
forgiven  for  the  truth  it  veiled—  that  the 
business  of  .the  musician  is  to  get  at  the 
artistry  behind  the  conventions. 

"The  music  of  India— and.  •  possibly, 
of  the  rest  of  the  Bast — presents  several 
points  of  interest  to  the  musician  of 
Europe.  He  will  be  attracted  first  by 
what  is  curious  in  it;  and  he  may.  if 
he  pleases,  rest  content,  with  Wagner 
in  'Faust',  to  'contemplate  the  wisdom 
of  the  past  and  see  the  splendid  thing 
we've  made'  of  it  at  -last.'  In  the 
proce'ss  it  will  come  home  to  him 
that  music  is  not.,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  a  universal  language:  but  that 
in  this  case  he  must  just  sit  down  and 
learn  it  as  he  would  Urdu  or  Sanskrit. 
If  he  has  the  luck  to  hear  any  of  the 
real  thing  he  will  be  astonished  at  the 
simplicity  and  the  depth  of  the  contour 
of  mere  melodic  outline-  and  rhythmic 
pattern.  In  view  of  the  probability  that 
this  music  has  gone  on  for  as  many 
thousands  of  years  as  harmonized  music 
has  for  centuries,  he  will  dismiss  the 
Idea  of  its  being  primitive;  and  the 
marked  homogeneity,  in  spite  of  local 
differences,  of  these  tunes  through  a 
population  three-quarters  of  that  of 
Europe  will  convince  him  that  the  sys- 
tem is  not  haphazard.  He  will  perhaps 
try  to  transplant  them,  but  will  watch 
these  exotics  droop  in,  a  foreign  atmos- 
phere: or  will  imprison  them  between 
t lie  bars  of  the  staff  notation  and  find 
that,  he  has'  acquired  a  collection  of 
dried  flowers.  They  must  be  heard  in 
their  birthplace;  but  to  hear  them  truly, 
even  there,  demands  the  ready  sym- 
pathy and  the  quick  imagination  of  the 
people  who  made  them. 

"Comparisons  are  sometimes  drawn 
between  Oriental  and  Occidental  music: 
each  country  is  apt  to  think  the  other 
sings  out  of  tune.  Such  comparisons 
are  beside  the  mark.  We  are  apt  to 
look  pityingly  upon  the  conventions  of 
others,  forgetting  what  elaborate  artifi- 
cialities we  ourselves  live  in.  The  point 
is  not  what  conventions  he  chooses,  but 
how  much  of  himself  the  musician  is 
able  to  get  into  those  he  adopts." 


)  the  Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Has     the  Humper- 
_  ,  ,      dlnck  ordered  that  the 

Reasonable  flnaIe  ot  his  ..Keenigs. 

Protest  kinder"  (about  15 
pages  in  all),  with  its  lovely  song  of 
the  "Spielmann"  and  its  fading-away- 
in-the-distance  chorus  of  the  children. 


~  ,_,  *n  his 

as  they  follow  the  pine  branch  h>. 

the  "Koeriigsklnder,"  a  most  touching 
and  beautiful  climax,  is  to  be  left  out  of 
his  opera  and  the  curtain  made  to  fall 
as;  the  two  "Koenigsklnder"  die,  or  was 
the  Metropolitan  Opera  company  last 
night  hurrying  to  catch  the  midnight 
train  for  New  York? 

If  the  opera  were  mangled  for  the  lat- 
ter reason.  I  should  like  to  protest 
against  such  treatment  and  to  suggest 
that  the  Boston  musical  public,  keenly 
alert  to  hear  all  new  compositions,  hav- 
ing be,en  trained  for  over  3*  year-  by 
one  of  the  great  orchestras  of  the  world, 

was  defrauded  out  of  the  money  it  paid 
for  its  tickets.  The  prices  were  raised 
for  performances  no  better  than  those 
of  our  own  Boston  opera,  and  yet  we 
were  not  given  the  entire  opera  pi 
"Koenigsklnder"  as  it  was  given  at  the 
Metropolitan  in  New  York,  where  I  have 
heard  it  many  times,  and  In  Germany. 

The  Metropolitan  orchestra  and  olinnir 
are  excellent.  The  opera  was  beauti- 
fully staged  and  beautifully  sung;  M  sS 
Farrar  and  M.  Goritz  surpassed  them- 
selves, but  I  could  not  believe  my  eyes 
when  I  saw  the  curtain  coming  down 
and  the  opera  not  finished.       X.  Y.  Z. 

Boston,  .April  17,  1912. 


A  contributor  hag 
asked  Herald  read- 
ers: "How- many  re- 
call   'Dolly'  Farns- 


Dolly 
Farnsworth 
and  Others 

worth?" 

We  have  received  a  letter  in  reply: 
To  the  Editor  of  The  Herald : 

T  do  not  only  remember  x  "Dolly" 
George  Farnsworth,  but  his  lovely  and 
accomplished  wife,  Lucy  Pray,  who, 
with  her  father.  "Old  John  Pray."  as  he 
was  called  by  all  who  knew  and  loved 
him,  took  part  in  the  private  theatricals' 
which  became  famous  !n  the  fifties-  -'5ft 
'57-1  think,  at  the  home  of  Mr.  J.  K. 
Garcia,  at  one  time  Boston's  leading 
pianist  and  instructor.  The  company 
i  consisted  of  John  Selwyn.  Forrester 
Pelby.  Henry  Wainwright.  John  Pray, 
Stanley  and  Cooper  Wood,  Mrs.  Selwyri, 
I  Mrs:  '  Wilton  Garcia  and  Miss  Gusgd 
Fitch,  who  was  a  fine  contralto  singer. 
The  repertoire  was  not  extensive,  but 
each  play  was  given  In  quite  profes- 
sional style.  "Loan  of  a  Lover,"  "Peri 
fectiop."  "All  That  Glitters  Is  Not  Cold" 
and  "Married  Life"  being  especial  favor, 
ites  with  the  chosen  few  who  were  in- 
vited to  these  select  entertainments, 
The  stage  was  managed  by  John  Selwyij 
and  Edward  Hayes,  w(hile  the  overture 
and  dramatic  music  was  given  on  th« 
!pia,no  by  Miss  Marian  Garcia,  Later, 
ithe  stage  and  auditorium  (two  larg4 
parlors)  were  cleared  and  the  dance  be- 
gan. A  pianist  by  the  name  of  Wright 
usually  played  for  the  dancing.  Alas!  ot 
all  that  happy  crowd  which  gathered 
there  only  two  are  living.  John  Selwvn 
and  George  Lorimer  were  brothers,  while 
Harry  Josephs  was  their  half-brother. 

E.  H. 


Z  ~l> 
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Royal  Athenian  String  Organ- 
ization Plays  in  Sym- 
phony Hall. 


The  Royal  Athenian  string-  orchestra, 
an  organization  known  as  the  "Mando- 
llnata"  of  Greece,  made  its  appearance 
at  Symphony  Hail  last  night  and  was 
greeted  with  enthusiasm  by  a  small 
band  of  fellow-countrymen,  whose  pa- 
triotism was  manifest. 

The  orchestra  was  composed  of  Nich- 
olas Lavdas,  conductor,  an  even  dozen 
mandolins,  and  a  double  bass  player  who 
j  valiantly  carried  the  entire  counterpart. 
As  an  example  for  a  college  mandolin 
club  the  concert  was  a  revelation,  the  ca- 
jiacity  of  the  mandolin  as  a  musical  in- 
|  strurnent  being  demonstrated  as  perhaps 
never  before  in  this  city.  But  the  choice 
of  selections  was  unfortunate.  The 
overture  to  Mozart's  "The  Magic  Flute" 
is  hardly  one  adapted  to  such  a  paucity 
of  instruments  and  the  music  suffered 
accordingly. 

Not  that  the  players  were  deficient, 
but,  as  a  distinguished  man  of  letters  in 
the  past  remarked,  the  marvel  was  "not 
that  they  did  it  so  well,  but  that  they 
did  it  at  all." 

Besides  Mozart  the  program  included 
selections  from  Grieg,  Pedrotti  Balfe, 
Brahms  and  Salnt-Saens,  as  well  as 
some  Hellenic  selections  arranged  by 
Mr.  Lavdas.  The  last  were  novel  to 
Boston,  and  accordingly  carried  with 
them  the  leading  features  that  always 
attend  the  new,  and  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  the  concert  had  not  been  confined 
to  Grecian  music.  Of  the  well  known 
composers,  Grieg  was  perhaps  best 
given,  or  at  best  was  least  startling. 

The  Athenian  organization  has  won 
many  prizes  and  medals  in  competition 
with  the  entire  world,  and  with  the 
mandolin  is  indeed  marvelous,  so  much 
so  that  it  is  a  pity  the  members  did 
not  confine  themselves  to  such  music 
as  could  be  adequately  given  upon  an 
instrument  of  such  limited  sphere. 
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I  by  Sh- 
it o,l  for  i 


*r  not  at  all.  or  not  thoroughly  under- 
more  than  what  the  preceding  wnw 

th,-  Turkish  History  I  met  with  Janl- 
Mi'itlrs.  Tlmni-iots.  Rashu's,  Scratr- 
Sh-shes,  Tnrbania.  etc.  .  .  .  Nay  to 
toss  tt-c'nrc  now  arrive*!  that  In  London 
of  the  Tradesmen  l«vi>  new  Dialects: 
ook  s«ks  vou  what  Dishes  you  will  liavo 
ir  Hill  of  Fare;  whether  Olla's,  Disserts, 
es  Pottage.  Hachles.  Salmagundi, 
t*'   Ovllltades.   FrU-a««e* ;   with   n  Haut- 


Tho  patent  was  K>  nutod  Id  V.W4,  *  1»ut. 
without  a  .listiiiqrulshinr  name.  The 
irord  "thermos"  was  not  advertised  In 
the  Trade-  Marks  Journal  until  1907.  The 
tlwmoscopo  Is  an  Instrument  for  ln-| 
jjpWlliij  changes  of  tempernture.  Ml 
there  »ny  instrument  for  Indicating  j 
chsnm-s  of  temperament  on  tho  stage" 

"Thunderer,"  the  sobriquet  of  the 
London  Times  newspaper,  appears  with 
a  quotation  stating  that  the>  writing  of 
Edward  Sterling  Kave  the  name.  Tha 
story  that  Sterling  began  a  leader:  "As 
we  thundered  yesterday"  Is  not  ad- 
mitted. 


Th — Thyzle. 

So  wrote  T.  Blount  of  the  Inner-Tem- 
ple. Esq..  in  his  address  to  the  Reader 
Of  the  "Glossographla:  or  a  Dictionary 
Interpreting  the  Hard  Wards  of  What- 
soever Languages  Now  Used  In  our 
Refined  English  Tongue."  We  quote 
from  the  fifth  edition.  London.  1681. 
Blount's  address  might  now  be  read 
•With  profit,  for  there  Is  a  marked  local 
Interest  in  the  New  Websterlan,  and  a 
new  part  of  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary— Th-Thyzle—  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. This  new  part  does  not  con-! 
tain  so  much  interesting  matter  for  the 
general  reader  as  many  parts  that  have1 
pri  ceded,  yet  there  are  words  that  ad-j 
mit  of  discussion  and  digression,  as 
"theodolite."  Ask  nine  out  of  ten  men 
—and  this  Is  the  proportion  that  Is  un- 
able to  answer  "I  don't  know-  t«  say 
question— and  they  will  say:  "It  comes' 
from  two  Greek  words— theos  and 
something  or  other." 

.\"ow  this  word  has  long  been  the  de*| 
spalr  of  etymologists.     Its   first  user, 
possibly  its  inventor    was  one  Dlggc*. 
who  in  1571  gave  "the  composition  of 
the     Instrument     called  Theodilitus." 
Some  have  Insisted  that  the  word' was 
■wrenched  from  "alhidada"  or  "atheli-  ' 
da."   All  that  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murray 
can  say  is  this:  "Can  it  have  been  (like  \ 
many  modern  names  of  Inventions)  an  j 
unscholaiiy    formation    from  theomai, 
'1    view,'    or   theo    'behold'    and  delosj 
•visible,  clear,  manifest,'  with  a  mean- 
ingless termination?" 


War  and  Peace. 

Another  word  that  has  given  rise  to 
'  vain  conjecture  is  "Thomas  Atkins," 
j  more  popularly  Tommy  Atkins,  or 
I  Tommy.  This  familiar  name  for  the 
typical  private  soldier  in  the  British 
army  arose  out  of  the  casual  use  of 
this  name  in  the  specimen  forms  given  \ 
in  official  regulations  from  1S15  on- 
ward. Other  names  are  used  in  some 
of  the  specimens,  but  Thomas  Atkins 
used  in.  all  forms  for  privates  in  the : 
cavalry  or  infantry  is  by  far  the  most ; 
frequent. 

"Thalerophagous"  is  a  sonorous, 
mouth-filling  word.  It  means  simply 
"feeding  on  fresh  vegetable  substances," 
hence  the  blonde  insects,  for  as  a  pas- 
sionate entomologist  remarks:  "The) 
saprophagous  tribes  of  Mr.  W.  S.  Mac 
Leav  are  commonly  of  a  more  dark  and 
dismal  aspect  and  color  than  those 
which  feed  upon  such  as  are  living  and 
fresh,  denominated  thalerophagous  by 
the  same  learned  author."  Query:  Does 
a  long  vegetarian  diet  turn  brunettes  to 

In  America. 

"Thank  you  Ma'am"  is-  adiaittetf  as  a 
colloquial  Americanism;  the  hollow  oi 
ridge  in  a  road  -which  catiRee  anyone  ii 
a  vehicle  passing  over  it  to  nod  tin 
■Sad.  And,  lo  and  behold,  "theatrjc' 
jjarty"  appears  as  an  Americanism.  An 
there  no  groups  of  men  and  women  it 
London  who,  having  dined  heavily,  enter 
a  theatre  after  the  curtain  is,  up,  ent,ej 
ostentatiously,  and  thus  distrub  the  au- 
dience, also  by  subsequent  chatter? 

"That,"  meaning  to  that  extent  or  de- 
gree; so  much  so.  as  "he  was  that  pas- 
sionate" or,  "it  was  that  hot"  is  said 
to  be  only  heard  in  Scotland  or  in  Eng- 
lish dialects.  It  is  often  heard  In  the 
United  .States  and  especially  in  Penn- 
sylvania. Is  "thatness,"  meaning  the 
quality  or  condition  of  being  "that." 
familiar?  "The  investing  of  the  con-! 
text,  which  is  in  Bradleian  language  a 
•what,'  with  self-existent  reality  or  'that- 
ness.' " 


Useful  Information. 

Let  us  go  back  tc  "theatre."  Titers 
Is  "theatromania,"  as  In  the  sentence, 
■  your  theatromania  will  lead  to  the 
production  of  the  very  worst  typo  ot 
bad  play."  Naturally  there  Is  also  tit's 
tword  "theatrophobia."  Ouida  in  "Mas- 
|8»renes"  describes  a  modern  "woman  of 
the  world"  as  costly  as  an  ironclad  and 
as  complicated  as  a  theatrophone."  Pa- 
j  rls  has  been  characterized  as  "theatrop- 
folls."  H|;',  ^'i 

I    How  many  who  use  a  thermos  (bot- 
tle), and  in  the  -joy  of  possession  bore 
|  others  by  chattering  about  ft,  know  that 
I  in  1904  a  Mr.  Burger  decided  that  the 


Novelty  In  Speech. 

This  section  of  about  200  pages  con- 
tains many  hard  words,  many  com- 
pounded with  "theo."  Blount  wrote 
that  he  found  words  not  readily  un-, 
derstood  in  books  of  divinity  as  in  the] 
shoemaker's  shop  and  at  the  haber- 
dasher's, and  he  was  moved  to  say: 
"By  this  new  World  of  Words  I  found 
we  were  sllpt  Into  that  condition  which 
Seneca  complains  of  In  his  time;  when 
men's  minds  once  begin  to  inure  them- 
selves to  dislike,  whatever  Is  usual  is 
disdaln'd:  They  affect  novelty  In 
speech,  they,  recall  ore-worn  and  un- 
cuth  words,  they '  forge  new  phrases.) 
and  that  which  is  newest  is  best  liked: 
there  is  presumptuous  and  far-fetching! 
of  words.  And  some  there  are  that 
think  it  a  grace,  if  their  speech  hover,; 
and  thereby  hold  the  hearer  in  sus- 
pence,  etc." 

'CASE  OF  BECKY' 
AT  THE  HOLLIS 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

j  HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
performance  In  Boston  of  "The  Case  of 
Becky,"  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Ed- 
ward Locke.  Produced  by  David  Be- 
lasco.  Played  for  the  first  time  at 
Washington,  D.  C,  Oct.  31,  1911. 

D£,  Kinerson  Albert  Bruising 

Or.  Peters.  Horry  C.  Browne 

John  Arnolu.....'.  Hugh  DUlman 

Prof.  Balbamo  Charles  Daltou 

Thomas  »Jt>M  Jolui  P.  Brawn 

Miss  l'etlnglll  Mary  Lswton 

Dorothy  ■  Frances  Stan- 
Mr.  Locke  "acknowledges  his  obliga- 
tion" to  Dr.  Morton  Prince,  "whose 
record  of  the  authentic  'case  of  Sally' 
suggested  the  writing  of  this  play." 
How  much  he  was  Indebted  to  the  book 
of  the  distinguished  physician  is  a  mat- 
ter of  little  consequence.  The  question 
Is  whether  the  play  itself  is  entertain- 
ing, whether  it  is  well  made  and  plausi- 
ble. 

"The  Case  of  Becky"  is  a  melodrama 
in  which  hypnotism,  sub-consciousness, 
dual  personality,  etc.,  are  introduced  to 
give  it  "scientific"  interest  and  "scien- 
tific" Importance.  There  is  much  talk 
about  these  subjects  before  there  Is  any 
action,  and  the  hearer  might  well  Infer 
that  Mr.  Locke  follows  In  the  footsteps 
of  Mr.  Belasco  and  mat  profound  phil- 
osopher Mr.  Thomas  in  endeavoring  to 
enlarge  the  number  of  what  might  be 
called  pseudo. scientific  plays.  Mr.  Locko 
even  Introduces  the  pleasing  subject  of 
pre-natal  influence,  and  there  are  mo- 
ments when  the  dialogue  is  clinical.  1 

Dorothy  has  a  dual  personality  and  is 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  Emerson.  As 
Dorothy,  she  is  a  sweet,  gospel-eyed 
creature.  As  Becky,  she  Is  malicious, 
envious,  destructive  and  given  to  coarse 
speech  and  actions.  A  travelling  hypno- 
tist Balzamo  comes  to  the  village  and 
claims  Dorothy  as  his  daughter.  This 
Balzamo  of  the  compelling  eye  was 
formerly  known  as  one  Schwartz,  who 
hypnotized  Emerson's  wife  and  forced 
her  to  leave  her  husband.  Although 
she  was  with  child,  the  professor  ex- 
hibited her  as  a  cataleptic.  The  child 
was  born;  the  mother  died.  As  Dorothy 
grew  up,  the  eminent  professor  used 
her  as  a  subject  and  finally  fell  in  love, 
with  iter  after  his  primitive  manner. 
She  ran  away,  but  she  cannot  escape 
his  influence. 

Emerson  suspects  that  Schwartz  and 
Balzamo  are  one  and  the  same.  As  the 
latter  is  about  to  take  the  girl  away, 
Emerson  persuades  him  to  eat  a  hearty 
supper  and  then,  having  lured  him  into 
his  laboratory,  hypnotizes  him.  In  the 
hypnotic  sleep  the.  professor  makes  full 
confession.  He  loses  his  baleful  Influ- 
ence forever  and  rushes  out— *oo  late  for 
his  train,  and  alone— asking  Dr.  Emer- 
son why  he  did  not  kill  him. 

The  subject  of  dual  personality  and 
that  of  hypnotism  and  the  subconscious- 
ness are  fascinating  to  many.  When 
these  subjects  are  the  motives  of  :>& 
melodrama,  the*-  spectator,  In  addition 
to  the  desired  thrill,  is  pleased  by  the 
thought  that  there  is  an  appeal  to  his 
Intelligence.  He  has  read  about  these 
things  in  a  magazine  or  in  a  newspaper, 
and  already  can  talk  glibly  about  them. 
When  they  are  In  a  play,  he  Is  both 
entertained  and  Instructed*'  Now  Becky 
in  thl3  melodrama  is  much  more  amus- 
ing than  Dorothy,  and  as  the  low  and 
vulgar  person  furnishes  ,  comedy  for 
those   who  think  their  evening  at  a 


18  a  trufelc  ohnractor  escapes  them. 
And  so  11\  many  villages  a  mildly  ln- 

sane  P'1'  '   l«  regarded  as  funny,  a 

standing  joke,  n  butt. 

In  splto  of  recollections  of  Svangall 
Mid  Dr.  jekyll  nnd  Mr.  Hyde,  "The 
'  ase  of  Becky"  is  an  unusual  play, 
often  effective;  at  time  tedious  in  its 

sclenlitic"  chatter,  and  In  Its  lighter 
and  familiar  scenes  between  a  minor 
P»lr  of  lovers;  at  times  painful  In  Its 
[exposition  of  a  disordered  mind.  The 
final  exposure  of  Balzamo  taxes  ctedl- 
Diilty,  but  arouses  the  audience. 

The  play  was  admirably  acted  for  the 
WhS.\>?art- ,,We  make  thls  reservation: 
™« I  6T„  R!'S'^  8tarr  pIayed  h<"-  dual 
part  realistically  Is  a  matter  that  alien- 
ists alone  are  competent  to  answer  It 
seemed  to  th*- layman  that  her  perform- 
ance was  convincing,  after  the  neces- 
sary allowance  was  made  for  stage  ef- 
fect. As  Dorothy,  the  actress  was  ap- 
propriately sweet  and  charming  and 
especially  so  In  the  quietness  displayed 
in  her  last  scene  with  the  professor 
As  Becky,  she  was  malicious,  impish' 
hateful.  The  sudden  changes  In  per- 
sonality seemed  to  the  layman  plausible, 
and  they  certainly  were  dramatically 
portrayed.  ' 

Mr.  Brunlng  gave 'a  forcible  and  at 
the  same  time  sympathetic  impersona- 
tion of  Dr.  Emerson.  He  played  with 
praiseworthy  sobriety  and  genuine  au- 
thortty.  Mr.  Dalton  presented  the  vul- 
garity of  Balzamo  without  exaggera- 
tion and  suggested  the  strong,  rude 
mental   and   physical   strength   of  the 

£r*nW.Mr"  Br0wne'  Misa  Lawton  and 
Mr.  Brawn  were  excellent,  but  Mr  Dill 
man  constantly  played  the  part  of 
Dorothy's  lover  John  with  clenched  fists 
with  Emerson's  study  was  ornamented 
with  the  wall  paper  and  pictures  of  the 
black  walnut  period,  and  there  was  a 
practical  staircase  that  had  as  Impor- 
tant a  part  as  the  three  or  four  doors 
in  Augusttn  Daly's  productions.  The 
aboratory  setting  was  very  interesting 
to  the  layman.  A  large  audience  was 
deeply  interested  and  insisted  on  many 
curtain  calls.  B°' 

Boston    Theatre— Andrew    Mack  in 
"Tom  Moore,"  a  romantic  play  In  four 
acts,    by    Theodore    Burt-Sayre.  The 
principals- 
Tom  Moore,  Ireland's  favorite  poet  

Andrew  Mack 

The  Prince  Regent  ...John  Chulow 

Sir  Porclval  Lovelace  Harry  Leighton 

Lord  Molra  Ralph  Marthy 

Robin  Dyke  .-.  John  Fentor. 

Brummell  ,  Horace  Cooper 

Sheridan  Dan  Fitzgerald 

Buster  P..  Crelghton  Hale 

Bessie  Dyke  Mae  Stevenson 

Mrs.  Malone  Alice  Gilmore 


SHUBERT  THEATRE — Lew  Field's 
production  of  "Hanky  Panky,"  a  bur- 
lesque In  two  acts.  Book  by  Edgar 
Smith.  Lyrics  by  E.  Ray  Goetz.  Mu- 
ds by  A.  Baldwin  Sloane.  First  time 
here. 

Wilhelm  Rausmltt  Max  Rogers 

Solomon  Bumpski  Harry  Cooper 

Clorlnda  Serlbblem  Miss  Florence.  Moore 

Blackte  Daw  Carter  de  Haven 

Cleopatra  Mies  Vera  Michelemi 

Maybelle  .,  ...Miss  Flora  Parker 

Hlney  Rausmltt  William  Montgomery 

Harry  Manlelgh  Hugh  Cameron 

Cutle  Wriggle  Miss  Lillian  Lewis 

lona  Carr  .Miss  Virginia  Evans 

Walllngford  Hugh  Cameron 

Herman  Bierhelster  Bobby  North 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "Half  Way  to 
Paris."  a  musical  comedy  adapted  from 
the  French,  by  Paul  M.  Potter.  Lyrics 
by  Arthur  J.  Lamb.  Music  by  John  T. 
Hall.    Principals  In  the  cast: 

Dr.  Septimus  Vetter  Fred  Frear 

Charity  Violet  Seaton 

9r.  Obadlah  Voles  Joseph  Herbert 

Mercy  Sophie  Brandt 

Elezeklah  Broadbrim  Alexander  Clark 

Lady  Filkens  Jobyna  Howland 

Pttplls  Grace  Turner 

Sir  Benjamin  Chodd  Harold  Vizard  j 

Capt.  Max  Joseph  Q.  Mlron 

DImttrt  Kaufman  .Charles  Angelo 

Cltronelln  ...Grace  Studltord  [ 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
School  for  Scandal,"  a  comedy  in  five 
acts,  by  Richard  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

Sir  Peter  Teazle  -.J)  Walter  Walker 

Sir  Oliver  Surface^  .  .V.  George  Hassell 

Charles  Surface. .   John  Craig 

Joseph  Surfac  e. ..  \»  Leslie  palmer 

Crabtree. :.,  Donald  Meek 

Sir  Benjamin  Backbite  Carney  Christie 

Rowley  Robert  M\  Mlddlem.iss 

Carelets  Albert  Hlckey 

Mopes  ,  ai  Robert's 

Snake  a.  B.  Clark 

Lady  Sneerwell  Mamie  Richmond 

Mrs.  Candour  Mabel  Colcord 

Msrla  Sylvia  Bladen 

Lady  Teazle  Mary  Young 

BOSTON  OPERA  HOUSE— "Madama 
Butterfly,"  in  English,  by  the  Aborn 
English  Grand  Opera  Company.  The 
cast: 

Madam  Butterfly,  Cho-Cho  San.  

Dora  De  Philltppe 

Sucukl,  Oho  Cho  San's  servant  

Lonlse  Le  Baron 

Fate  Plnkerton  Florence  Coughlau 

F.  B.  Plnkerton.  Lleuttenant  In  O.  S.  N.. 

Henry  Taylor 

Sbarpless,  0.  S.  consul  at  Nagaskt  

Morton  Adklns 

Goto,  a  marriage  broker  Philip  Branson 

Prince  Yamadorl  Arthur  Rollins 

B.  F.KEITH'S 


"An  Opening  Night,"  the  head-line  act 
nt  l  ■  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this  week,  has 
the  distinction  of  not  only  being  a  clever 
little  three-scene  romance,  but  also  of 
jtelng  presented  by  one  of  the  largest 


for  the  sketch  for  which  Joseph  Hart 
has  gathered  a  company  of  27  for  its 
presentation.  Each  of  the  27  has  some- 
thing to  say,  some  little  bit  of  character 

to  portray. 

Paul  Gordon,  the  hard-luck  chap,  and 
Virginia  his  wife,  roles  taken  by  Ed» 
ward  Ewald  and  Miss  May  McManus, 
are  In  the  limelight  the  greater  part  of 
the  time,  especially  In  the  first  scene, 
which  shows  the  Interior  of  their  one- 
room  light-housekeeping  suite,  and  In 
the  second,  when  they  are  on  the  steps 
Of  St.  Gregory's  Church,  listening  to 
the  concert  within.  Another  prominent 
character  is  Sam  Rosendecker,  manager 
of  t lie  new  Uncle  Sam's  Theatre,  a  part 
cleverly  taken  by  Charles  Warren.  The 
rest  of  the  characters-  range  from  the 
ward  politician  to  the  scrubwoman's 
daughter,  Who  drops  around  for  her 
mother's  next  week's,  scrub  money  in 
advance,  "because  Johnny  has  the 
croup." 

Another  pretentious  act  is  "The  Cour- 
tiers," a  musical  offering  in  which  near- 
;  ly  a  dozen  skilled  musicians,  all  beau- 
■  tifully  and  effectively  gowned  in  cos- 
tumes of  'ye  olden  time'  participate. 
Miss  Alma  Moore,  the  soprano  soloist, 
was  recalled  again  and  again,  while  her 
duet  with  Roy  Dletrick,  tenor,  was  one 
of  the  biggest  hits.  In  conclusion  the 
company  sings  "America"  with  the  en- 
tire audience  on  its  feet. 

Leipzig,  billed  as  the  "incomparable 
conjuror,"  lived  up  to  his  advjrtising. 
It  Is  said  of  Leipzig  that  he  has  thrice 
appeared  before  the  King  of  England 
by  royal  command.  Those  who  saw 
him  last  night  didn't  blame  his  maj- 
esty. Leipzig's  card  tricks  are  so  skil- 
fully and  speedily  executed  that  there 
is  really  no  such  thing  as  following 
them.  Leipzig  indulges  In  other  lines  ot 
work,  but  his  card  diversions  are  easily 
the  most  clever. 

Harrly  H.  Richards  and  Bessie  Kyle 
are  here  for  the  first  time  in  "A  Regu- 
lar Club  Fellow",  dealing  with  club  life 
for  men  and  its  attendant  worries  for 
wives.  Leroy  and  Paul  as  comedy  bar 
acrobats;  Lew  Brice  and  Lillian  Gonne 
in  "Kids  is  Kfds",  and  Howard  and 
Lawrence  in  "The  Cigar  Girl",  complete 
the  hill. 


SOUTH  END  THEATRE 

The  stock  company  at  the  South  End 
Theatre  opened  its  third  week  last  eve- 
ning with  "Annie  Laurie"  which  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  a  large 
audience.  Love  and  heroism  make  a 
universal  appeal,  and  no  play  produced 
of  late  has  a  more  beautiful  love  In- 
terest. The  story  in  Its  picturesque  set- 
ting was  ably  presented  by  the  South 
End  stock  company.  The  release  of 
Annie  and  her  aunt  by  Reid  won  sym- 
pathy and  applause.  The  love  scene 
was  one  of  the  prettiest  ever  pict- 
ured on  the  stage.  The  piece  Is 
not  new  to  Boston  as  it  has  appeared 
here  twice  in  recent  years  and  won 
thousands  of  friends.  Isabelle  Evesson 
was  a  charming  Annie  and  gave  the 
performance  that  might  have  been  ex- 
pected from  a  finished  artist.  Richard 
Thornton  as  Robert  Reid,  gave  a  an  in- 
teresting performance  and,  again  show- 
ed versatility.  John  M.  Byrnes  as  Icha- 
bod  Bounce  gave  character  to  the  part. 
Douglas  Graves  was  a  realistically  vll 
lalnous  nobleman.  Ethel  Valentine, 
Irene  Reels,  Mary  Leonard  and  Ethel 
Dane  among  the  women;  and  Leighton 
Meehan.  William  Weston,  Percy  Kil- 
bride, George  Hudson  and  George  Ernst 
among  the  men  did  good.  The  play 
will  be  for  one  week  only,  and  will 
be  followed  by  "Kathleen  Mavourneen." 


The  Oxford  and  Cambridge  Review 
states  that  John  Milton  In  1651,  as  an 
editor  of  Mercurius  Politlcus.  a  pe- 
riodical published  every  Thursday,  at  a 
time  when  the  first  person  singular  was 
invariably  used  by  journalists,  was  the 
first  to  use  the  editorial  "We."  The 
i  news  of  this  periodical  consisted  al- 
most wholly  of  foreign  correspondence 
A  letter  would  be  introduced :  '  We  had 
an  express  of  affairs,  etc.."  or  "We 
had  the  cream  of  all  the  Dutch  af- 
fairs, etc.."  and  then  the  letter  would 
follow:  "Two  persons  were  speaking 
not  only  for  themselves,  but  also  for 
the  council  of  state." 

This  reminds  us  of  John  Phoenix,  s 
salutatory  on  taking  charge  of  the  San 
Diego  Herald.  He  thought  the  editorial 
"We"  a  ridiculous  affectation.  "I  am 
a  'lone  lorn  man,*  unmarried  (the  Lord 
be  praised  for  his  infinite  mercy),  and 
though  blessed  with  a  consuming  ap- 
petite 'which  causes  the  keepers  of  the 
house  where  I  board  to  tremble,'  I  do 
not  think  I  have  a  tape  worm,  there- 
fore I  have  no  claim  whatever  to  call 
myself  'We.'  " 

On  the  Signs. 

i  As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  strange  names  and  com- 
binations, as  "Oliver  and  Colllver"  who 
do  business  In  Bolivar,  Mo„  how  do  thai 
following  strike  you? 

"Irish  and  English"  have  a  furniture 
store  about  a  block  from  the  Post  Office 
In  Buffalo.  "Alive  Bollard"  is  a  tobac- 
conist In  Tonge  street,  Toronto.  It  is 
alBO  a  fact  that  not  many  years  ago 
"Wood  and  Cole"  sold  coal  and  wood 
In  Beverlv.  1 


\ 
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often  cannot  proper]  v   make  'ndlvldu 
J  letters.   Witness  the  ■•N'  s"  rev*  «nd  n  <i 

UthJt,  qU°er  "S's"  to  be  s*8"  on  Boston 
I    f,ns;  THE  SiGN  GAZER.  ' 

Boston,  April  19. 

I  J>,Prlnrters  are  as  a  rule  excellent  spall- 
IZ£f;    ,  ,  y  often  come  to  the  rescue  of 

Son i°k  .   writ,rl  wno  frequently  would 
.  T  rePorterB  at  a  spelling-bee. 
IftfvL3  turlsts        cartoonists  are  famous 
,ooseness  In  spelling  when  they 
IwWte  a  text  or  legend.   College  men, 
even  when  they  have  taken  courses  In 

Jin       or-    make  a  sad  mes»  of  It  as 

writers   for   newspapers.     The  speller, 

lEL    6  POet-  ,s  Dorn.  an<l  let  us  not 
"espise  a  captain  of  industry  because 
)  ne  spells  separate  "seperate." 


The  Porky  Rich. 

|  As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  recent  speech  of  conservative 
1 1  tenor  aimed  against  the  political  ambl- 

IWT9  ilf..tl,e  °rifl*mme  of  Oyster  Bay 
the  distinguished  congressman  from 
Massachusetts,  Mr.  McCall,  referred 
contemptuously  to  the  "porky  Kich  " 
Would  you  mind  allowing  you,- 
curiosity  as  to  verier  cause  \n<l 
effect  to  play  for  a  feu-  min- 
utes over  the  problem  as  to  what  is 
meant  by  this  phrase?  Is  it  thft 
result  of  social  observations  made  in 
Washington  or  in  Winchester?  Had  Chi- 
cago or  Kansas  City  been  the  Ions 
residence-seat-of  the  foe  of  the  initia- 
tive and  recall,  it  would  not  have  been 

so  difficult  to  determine  the  genesis  of 
his  comparison.  j[ 
Boston,  April  20. 

"Porky"  has  long  been  used  colloqui.-  !- 
Iy  as  a  synonym  of  fleshy,  obese.  "Pork- 
Ish,"  meaning  swinish,  is  the  more  offen- 
sive word.  Milton,  in  one  of  his  printed 
arguments,  cried  out:  "I  mean  not  to 
dispute  philosophy  with  this  Pork  who 
never  read  any."  Mr.  McCall  probably 
used  the  word  as  meaning  plump,  gross- 
ly fed,  rather  than  with  reference  to 
any  lucrative  slaughter  house  or  ham 
factory. 


homson,  a  botanical  physician,  \Uso 

lown  as  'the  Steam  Doctor."  Were 
>t  his  chief  agencies  sweating,  lobelia* 
id    capsicum?     Now,    was    there  (-i 

ickenson,  or  is  there  reference  to 
'  .ins  such  as  might  have  figured 
Dickens's  novels?" 

do  not  know  of  any  Dickenson 
.  founded  a  school.  Dickinsonlte 
(with  an  "1")  was  named  after  the  Rev. 
J.  Dickinson.  The  adjectives  commonly 
used  that  pertain  to  Charles  Dickens  or 
his  style  are  Dlckensian,  Dlckensesque, 
Dlckensish,  Dickensy,  Dickeny;  but  we 
should  suppose  that  "Dickensonian" 
here  referred  to  Dickens. 


Wi 
Ithat 


Strange  Meat. 

E.  N.  V.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "As 
to  strange  meat  the  late  Basil  Gordon 
of    Baltimore,    from   whose    family  I 
learned  an  Invaluable  recipe  for  mint 
julep,  once  told  me  that  he  had  planned 
to   feaslfc  some   friends   on  elephant's 
foot,  but  was  disappointed  of  his  joint. 
The  recipe  included  24  hours  in  a  deep 
pit  with  hot  stones  and  plenty  of  vege- 
tables. Perhaps  you  have  the  whole  re- 
]  cipe.    Why  not  give  it  to  us?   Let  us 
also  have  and  soon  the  recipe  for  that 
I  noblest  of  all  punches,  the  May  wine." 
1    We  find  no  recipe  for  elephant's  foot 
I  in  Mrs.  Lincoln's  Cook  Book,  the  Boston 
Cook    Book,    Sala's    "Thorough  Good 
ICook,"   or  in  old  French  cook  books 
jnow  at  hand.  We  have  read,  however, 
in  records  of  African  exploration  stories 1 
(of  the  great  delicacy  being  buried  in  a 
pit,  as  "E.  N.  V."  writes,  and  Mungo 
Park  said  that  the  negroes  on  the  Gam- 
bia ate  the  flesh  of  elephants  and  en- 
joyed it. 

i  The  elephant  is  too  noble  an  animal 
to  be  treated  lightly,  and  we  say  this 
in  spite  of  Charles  Reade's  savage  de- 
nunciation of  him  as  treacherous  and 
cruel.  By  the  way,  does  anybody  read 
f'Jack  of  All  Trades"  in  these  days  of 
"best  sellers?"  Mr.  Titterton,  seeing 
performing  elephants  at  the  Alhambra, 
London,  early  this  month  was  impressed 
by  the  fact  that  the  elephant  alone,  of 
all  animals,  has  a  sense  of  humor. 


Fuss  and  Feathers.  " 

A  self-respecting  man  should  ba 
fussy  about  his  trousers.  The  great 
Napoleon  after  isio  had  a  new  pair 
and  a  white  Kerseymere  waistcoat  once 
a  fortnight,  and  these  were  his  chle' 
expenses  at  Leger's,  who  was  his  tailor. 
,In  1806  Chevalier  made  Napoleon's 
clothes  and  in  one  year  received  about 
*25  for  enlarging  30  pairs  of  riding 
breeches.  The  great  man  had  a  habit 
of  using  his  white  breeches  as  a  pen- 
wiper. An  Academician  in  Paris  is 
obliged  to  purchase  striped  trousers, 
and  they  cost  him  about  $14.  His  em- 
broidered coat  stands  him  in  $100  and 
the  plumed  hat  about  $11.  Then  there 
is  the  sword.  And  when  he  looks  In 
the  glass  he  is  as  pleased  as  Punch 
But  how  does  Sir  Arthur  Walsh,  master 
of  tho  ceremonies  at  the  British  court 
keep  a  straight  face?  When  he  is  on 
duty  he  wears  a  blue-tailed  coat  em- 
broidered with  gold  on  collar,  cuffs  and 
breast,  white  knee  breeches,  white  silk 
stockings  and  buckled  shoes'. 

BOSTON1  OPERA  HOUSE  —  Humper- 
dlnck's  "Hansel  and  Gretel,"  performed 
by  the  Aborn  English  opera  company. 
Mr.  Nicosia  conductor. 

Peter   » 

Gertrude   ..Morton  Adklns 

Hansel  F1°i?n.Se.  P^ial"" 

Gretel...  Marietta  Bagby 

^e  w  itcn.;;.*v.  p°hT,  s  <g'o<Iw'° 

Sandman. . . .....  " Wn-™5i "V6™™ 

w  V  Edith  Lorraine 


Quite  Fussy. 

F.  N.  B.  sends  us  the  following  letter 
from  a  woman  who,  advertising  for  a 
housekeeper's  position,  answered  his 
wife's  note  asking  her  to  call: 

"Are  you  employed  at  or  are 

you  a  Business  Woman?  People  some- 
times make  a  mistake  about  my  adver- 
tisement, they  only  happen  to  be  em- 
ployed In  an  Office  and  then  they  think 
theyre  Buisnase  people.  I  am  quite  fus- 
sy who  I  work  for  as  it  is  quite  a 
natural  thing  to  be  I  like  to  work  for 
some  one  that  has  been  used  to  a  little 
something  in  life  not  those  mere  Office 
workers  that  Labor  under  the  impres- 
sion they  are  somebody  if  you  are  anv 
of  that  class  of  people  I  dont  think  td 
care  to  make  an  appointment  with  you 
and  I  can  Give  refs  and  expect  the  same 
of  the  partie  I  work  for  If  you  care  to 
meet  me  tomorrow  noon  please  Stand 
very  near  the  Flower  Booth  In  the  So 
Station  I  will  be  there  tomorrow  noon  at 
12  sharp  and  will  wait  15  mins.  P  s 
please  wear  a  Bunch  of  Pinks  so  I  can 
distinguish  you  from  others  In  your  right 
hand." 


An  Exotic  Dish. 

"F.  S.,"  the  learned  and  entertaining1 
writer  about  food,  cookery  and  wines, 
whose  articles,  "Hors  d'Oeuvre "  are 
now  a  feature  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
speaks  of  a  restaurant  In  London  where 
the  week  Is  thus  arranged:  Monday, 
Italian  and  Dutch  dishes;  Tuesday] 
American  and  German;  Wednesday! 
Indian  curries  and  Spanish  dish;  Thurs- 
day, Dutch  and  Italian;  Friday,  Ger- 
man and  American;  Saturday,  Spanish 
dish  and  Indian  curries.  And  "F  s." 
says  that  it  is  to  be  a  fashion  In  Lon- 
don this  season  to  have  at  least  one 
strange,  ^  unknown  dish  at  a  dinner 
party;  something  that  nobody  has  heard 
of  before.  He  recommends  "Langosta 
a  la  Catalana."  a  Spanish-American 
preparation  of  lobster:  Take  the  lobster 
meat  from  the  shells,  lay  it  in  a  bowl 
so  as  to  save  all  the  liquor  and  cut  the 
meat  into  quarters.  Chop  four  onions 
and  a  bunch  of  parsley,  mash  four 
cloves  of  garlic  and  fry  all  together  In 
a  half  cupful  of  olive  oil  until  nearly 
brown.  Season  with  6alt  and  cayenne; 
add  the  lobster  with  all  the  juice,  a  | 
cupful  of  washed  rice  and  a  table- 
spoonful  of  capers.  Cook  until  the  rice 
!  Is  done.  When  serving  put  whole 
pimentos  on  top." 
.  Wishing  to  preserve  local  color,  "F. 
S\"  should  have  said  "teeth  of  garlic"  i 
(client.'  de  ajo  is  the  pure  Castilian  for 
a  clove  of  garlic).  It  is  pleasant  to  note  < 
that  "langosta"  also  means  a  big  grass- 
hopper or  locust. 

Has  Mr.  Halliday  Witherspoon  ever 
eaten  "Langosta  a  Uv  Catalana"  with 
mundungo  soup  and  quart  of  mescal? 

f.W.  K.  B.  writes  to  The  Herald:  "i 
*ad  the  other  day  in  Mr.  Russell's  de- 
fehtfully  cynical  memoirs  about  doc- 
tors ruling  his  early  life  how  'Dicken- 
jonlan  physicians'  of  his  early  days 
fcscribed  mulled  claret  at  bedtime. 
Itfas  there  a  Dickensonian  school?  i 
■pw  there  was  a  Thomsonlan  here  In 
lassachiisetts,  named  after  Dr.  Samuel 


The  Laughing  Animals. 

I  According  to  Mr.  Titterton,  a  per- 
forming elephant  knows  how  ridiculous 
[it  is  for  one  of  his  bulk  to  sit  on  a  tub, 
to  take  tea,  to  talk  through  a  telephone. 
'•He  shakes  with  Internal  laughter  at 
Ithe  sight  of  himself  masked  with  cap 
and  skirt  putting  baby  to  bed  and  rock- 
ling  the  cradle.  Through  all  this  he 
goes  with  a.  large,  serious  deliberation, 
but  ever  and  ever  again  a  wink  from 
his  heavy-lidded  eye  betrays  his  appre- 
hension of  the  joke."  Happy  Mr.  Tit- 
terton to  find  good  copy  so  easily! 

There  are  writers  who  protest  against 
laughter  as  the    expression    of  self- 
conceit,  intolerable  superiority  and  in- 
tellectual cruelty;  and  they  say  man  Is 
the  only  animal  that  laughs.   There  is 
the  laughing  hyena,  to  be  sure,  but  he 
loes  not   laugh  deliberately  and  with 
malice  aforethought;  like  the  wretch  in 
Victor  Hugo's  romance  he  laughs  be- 
cause he  cannot  help  himself.  There  is 
the  laughing  crow,  the  laughing  goose, 
owl,  thrush;  there  is  our  old  friend  the 
laughing  jackass,  but  this  bird  does  not 
laugh  because  he  is  a  jackass— for  the 
jackass,  two  legged  or  four  legged,  is 
sedate,  solemn,  a  deep  thinker,  and  as 
Tom  Corwln  said  statues  are  raised  to 
him;  he  has  an  unfortunate  and  dis- 
cordant cry  like  unto  that  of  a  cock- 
<  tail  heated  "guffoon"  at  a  musical  com- 
edy.  The  elephant  may  have  a  sense  of 
humor,  but  he  never  laughs  and  we 
?r  ,er  ,'°  thInk  o'  him  as  an  ironist. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  when  the 
iwise  men  of  India  wrote  their  sacred 
books  they  were  in  constant  consulta- 
tion with  the  elephant. 


C.  N  KV  writes  to  The  Herald:  "Yourj 
remarks  about  the  cost  of  an  Academi- 1 
clan's  dress  in  Paris  remind  me  that  in 
the  bravo  days  when  we  were  young 
and  students— at  least  so  catalogued— 
the  ingenious  Rodolphe  Salis  of  the  Chat 
Noir  used  to  buy  old  Academic  suits  for 
his  waiters,  old  suits  because  the  origi- 
nal wearers  were  continuing  indefinitely 
their  immortality  in  another  world 
where  they  probably  are  relieved  from 
work  on  the  traditional  dictionary.  A 
Frenchman  told  me  that  once  in  a  re- 
mote village  whero  he  was  writing  a 
passionate  story  of  the  human  triangle, 
so  dear  to  novelists  of  his  country,  he 
saw  an  Academician  in  his  full  dress  In 
the  little  church.  Lo  and  behold,  It  was 
the  beadle,  who  somehow  or  other  had 
obtained  the  suit  second-hand. 

"And  apropos  of  Napoleon  and  his 
white  riding  breeches,  have  you  read  the 
article  by  A.  E.  P.  B.  Weigall  in  Black- 
wood's, in  which  there  is  another  attempt 
to  show  that  the  'Corsican  Monster' 
turned  Mohammedan  or  pretended  to  be 
converted  when  he  was  in  the  East?  The 
same  story  was  told  gravely  by  King- 
lake  in  his  'Invasion  of  the  Crimea.' 
Napoleon  is  still  a  bugaboo  to  the  Eng- 
lish, and  to  many  of  them  he  is  the  man 
caricatured  by  Gillray." 
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and    napkins;    bm'.llng  even   when  hi* 

foot  was  on  the  tptitg.  The  barber  In 
the  "Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  t« 
a  commonplace  bore  In  comparison 
Was  Mr.  Todd  In  tho  habit  of  recom- 
mending Mrs.  l.ovett's  pies  to  his  cus- 
tomers, especially  to  those  that  mysteri- 
ously disappeared? 

Aubrey   Bcardsley    wrote   a  pleasing 
ballad  of  a  barber: 

■There  Is  tho  tale  of  Ciirrotwel. 

Tbo  barber  or  Meridian  afreet. 

Ho  cut.  ami  rolnV.d,  and  abated  to  ire!!. 

That  an  the  world  was  «t  hl»  fe«t. 

And  yet  they  .hanged  Carrousel.  He 
met  temptation  and,  alas!  to  mortal. 
Beardsley  drew  his  portrait  and  there  is 
nothing  in  Carrousel's  face  that  would 
lead  one  to  prophesy  his  ending.  Mr 
Todd  probably  had  luxuriant  whisker- 
age,  anointed  and  perfumed.  Can  any 
one  quote  from  the  ballads  written  aboui 
him? 

For  we  can  claim  no  groat  right  over 
•Land  Creatures,  which  aro  nourished  with 
tho  same  Food,  draw  tho  earoe  Air,  wash 
In  and  drink  the  same  Water  that  we  do 
ourselves,  and  when  they  are  slaughtered 
they  make  us  ashamed  of  what  we  have 
done  with  their  hideous  crtes;  and  then 
again  by  living  amongst  us,  thsy  arrive 
at  some  degree  of  familiarity  and  intimacy 
with  us.  But  Sea  Creatures  aro  altogether 
strangers  to  us,  and  are  born  and  brought 
up  as 't  were  in  another  world;  neither  doos 
their  voice,  look  or  any  6eTvlco  thoy  have 
done  us  plead  for  their  Life.  For  those' 
kind  of  Creatures  aro  of  no  use  at  all  to 
us:  Nor  Is  there  any  necessity  that  we 
I  should  love  them.  But  that  place  which 
j  wo  Inhabit  la  Hell  to  them,  for  as  soon  as 
ever  they  enter  upon  It  they  die. 

And  thus  Symmachue,  a  logician  serious- 
ly at  work,  ended  his  argument  in  favor 
of  sea  food,  although  even  at  Galepsius  in 
Kuhoea,  whore  the  baths  were,  and  a  nour- 
ishing store  of  delicious  fish  was  furnished 
by  the  Sea  Jn  its  deep  and  clean  waters, 
Sea  food  was  dearer  than  any  other. 


Trousers  and  Socks. 

The  loose  trousers  of  the  elephant  seen 
from  behind,  especially  as  he  enters  a 
covered  bridge,  remind  us  of  a  fashion 
note  published  a  fortnight  ago  in  Lon- 
"Trousers  are  to  be  a  little  short- 
f'ln(.°,r^  to  show  more  of  the  sock"- 
ihls  in  turn  recalls  the  fact  that 
Mr.  *ranz  von  Vecsey,  the  fiddler,  who 

fnfPaenatredH  h6re  Several  years  aS°  as  an 
infant  phenomenon,  now  wears  his  hair 
short  and  has  grown  a  mustache,  so 
that  he  is  considered  by  palpitating 
women  in  London  as  "almost  too  ort 

?onh!'£  JhCy  „haVe  been  wrlti"S  letters 
™  ;  bfeechin&  him  to  let  his  hair 
grow  to  shave  his  upper  lip,  and,  above 
all  things,  to  wear  "emotional  socks.'' 
m».W^^0miiosei"s  were  famous  for  wear- 
ing then-  trousers  at  half-mast:  Jo- 
hannes Brahms  and  Cesar  Franck,  yet 
there  has  long  been  a  prejudice  against 
trousers  so  short  that  there  is  need  of 

And  ™n° LS!1Sar  t0  Coax  them  ^wn 
And  men  that  are  careless  in  this  mat- 
ter are  also  careless  as  to  their  socks 
their  color,  size  and  length  of  servitude 
It  has  been  held  by  the  aesthetic  that 
the  legs  of  the  ideal  man  should  first 
of  all  reach  from  his  waist  to  the 
ground.  It  is  equally  Important  that 
his  trousers,  whether  they  be  skin  tight 
or  napping  like  a  flag  in  a  summer 
breeze,  should  be  of  reasonable  length 
To  shorten  them  merely  for  the  sakf  of 

wmWnTtS.°C^S  iS  aeMS8i»S  fancy  ^hat 
will  not  endure.  Socks  are  after  all 
only  a  secondary  affair,  whether  tfcev 
be  emotional  or  prosaic.  States  have 
been  saved  without  them. 


An  Old  Rule. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  last  of  the  forties  I  was  in  the 
employ  of  the  Norwich  &  Worcester 
railroad  as  fireman.  Every  trainman 
had  a  list  of  rules,  etc.,  for  his  in- 
struction in  the  form  of  a  little  sheet 
folded  over  and  over.  At  the  top,  sides 
and  bottom,  wherever  it  could  be  placed, 
there  was  a  hand,  pointing  to  tho  words. 
•  observe  particularly  the  14th  rule," 
which  read:"'In  all  cases  where  there  Is 
room  for  doubt  take  the  safe  side.  ■  If 
that  rule  were  followed  in  all  phases 
of  life,  would  it  not  reduce  the  li3t  of 
disasters  and  failures.  T.  O. 

Hingham,  April  22. 

^       Button  Pies. 

There  "has  been  talk  of  late  concerning 
strange  food.  The  wonder  is  that  no  one 
has  brought  up  the  case  of  Sweeney 
Todd,  the  demon  barber  of  Fleet  street. 
Ballads  were  made  about  him  and  there 
were  melodramas  in  which  he  figured. 

[One  was  played  at  the  Bowery  Theatre 
New  York,  as  late  as  1807.    In  Todd's 

;  bank  shop  there  was  u  chair  on  a  plat- 

I  form.  When  a  customer  sat  in  It,  the 
barber  could  touch  a  spring,  and  the 
platform,  revolving,  pitched  the  cus- 
tomer head  first  into  a  cellar.    On  the 

|  under  side  of  the  platform  was  another 
chair  which  promptly  came  Into  place. 

I  If  the  customer  was  not  killed  by  the 
fall,  Mr.  Todd  went  below  and  finished 

lliim. 

:  There  was  a  house  nearby  connected 
jby  an  underground  passage,  and  In  this 
;  house  an  old  Mrs.  Lovett  made  mutton 
pies.  Todd  furnished  her  the  meat  One 
day  a  fine  old  English  gentleman,  with  gilt 
buttons  on  his  waistcoat  and  his  crest  on 
the  buttons,  went  into  Todd's  shop  to 
be  shaved.  He  was  never  seen  again. 
iHis  daughter  happened  to  buy  a  mutton 
pie  at  Mrs.  Lovett's  and,  eating  It  at 
tlunch,  bit  something  hard.  She  found 
the  substance  was  one  of  her  mlssimr 
papa's  buttons.  There  could  be  no  mis- 
take, for  there  was  the  crest.  She 
rushed  to  the  police.  Mrs.  Lovett  was 
asked  to  explain,  and  in  consequence 
Mr.  Todd  suddenly  became  famous. 


Mr.  Beardsley's  Barber. 

The  "Demon  Barber"!  Are  there  any 
authentic  portraits  of  him  in  existence? 
We  like  to  think  of  him  as  suave  and 
oily;  charming  In  conversation;  almost 
|affectionate  In  his  adjustment  of  towels 


Fish,  Tripe  and  Hoppers. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  recipe  for  Langosta  a  la  Catalana, 
which  you  print  today,  certainly  sounds  se- 
ductive. (The  alliteration  Isunintentlonal.) 
Personally  I  have  never  happened  upon 
the  dish.  In  Mexico,  even  on  the  coast, 
sea  foods  are  unusual  except  among 
,  the  wealthy  upper  classes.  In  the  In- 
!  terior  fish  is  practically  unknown. 
;  There  aTe  many  of  the  Mestequan  and 
j  Zapotecan  dialects  which  have  no  word 
1  either  for  fish  or  frog.  In  August,  1907, 
I  met  Emiliano  Zapata,  the  gentleman 
who  has  been  making  most  of  the 
trouble  In  southern  Mexico  during  the 
past  year.  Zapata  was  born  and  grew 
up  in  the  heart  of  the  Mestequa  pobre, 
the  Mesteque  desert.  He  had  never 
seen  a  body  of  water  large  enough  to 
float  even  a  small  boat,  and  he  had 
never  seen  a  fish  of  any  kind. 

You  point  out  that  "Langosta"  is 
good  Spanish  for  grasshopper.  The 
grasshopper,  by  the  way,  is  not  to  be 
despised  as  a  food.  No  further  away 
from  Boston  than  Byfleld,  Mass.,  I  have 
an  aged  uncle  who  used  to,  and  per- 
haps still  does,  eat  grasshoppers,  not 
of  course  as  a  regular  repast,  but  by 
way  of  a  light  snack  in  the  hayfield.  I 
have  many  times  seen  Uncle  Henry 
pick  off  the  legs  and  wings  of  a  hopper 
and  "eat  'em  alive."  He  claimed  that 
the  flavor  was  like  green  peas. 

In  your  comments  on  mundungo  some 
days  ago  you  guessed  right  the  very 
first  time.  It  is  a  thicjc  tripe  soup, 
swimming  with  grease,  some  vegetable 
oil  preferably,  and  heavy  with  onions 
and  other  native  vegetables.  To  appre- 
ciate the  horror  one  should  behold  the 
tropical  tripe  hanging  in  an  lceless  na- 
tive market.  It  looks  like  an  Eskimo's  i 
undershirt— and  smells  like  one. 

My  friend  Joe  Bush,  who  is  with  me 
for  a  very  brief  stay,  suggests  that  I 
write  you  about  the  sheep's  head  we 
had  in  Oaxacca;  and  I  would,  but  the 
fact  is  it  has  made  me  sick  to  look  a 

sheep  in  the  face  pretty  much  evsr 
since.'    HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Boston,  April  23. 

P.  S.— Mrs.  Witherspoon  1b  on  a  visit 
to  her  mother. 


Without  Wild  Honey. 

Uncle  Henry,  who  probably  looks  up- 
on grasshoppers  as  a  summer  fruit, 
should  remember  Agatharcldes's  ac- 
count of  the  Acridophagi,  or  locuat- 
eaters.  They  were  of  a  slender  make 
and  extremely  swarthy.  They  did  not 
livo  beyond  40,  and  were  cut  off  by  a 
sort  of  tick  (rloinus),  which  formed  in 
their  bodies.  On  the  other  hand,  grave 
physicians  tell  us  that  grasshoppers  in 
fumigations  relieve  dysuria,  and  It  Is 
well  known  that  drunk  In  switchel.  lia'f 
a  dozen  grasshoppers  to  a  small  dlppef- 
ful,  they  are  a  sure  remedy  against  poi- 
sonous bites. 

Dr.  Kltto,  who  ate  the  Biblical  locusts, 
said  they  were  more  like  shrimps  than 
anything  else.  An  English  clergyman, 
we  have  forgotten  his  name,  cooked 
green  grasshoppers  (Locusta  virldissi- 
ma).  He  boiled  them  in  water  half  an 
hour,  threw  away  the  head,  wings  and 
legs,  sprinkled  them  with  pepper  and 
salt,  added  butter,  and  found  them  ex- 
cellent. The  people  In  the  east  srind 
and  pound  them  and  with  flour  ami  wa- 
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ter  make  cakes,  or  the  locusts  ar« 
smoked,  boiled,  roasted,  stewed,  fried. 
Dropped  In  hot  lard,  they  should  Vie  al- 
most us  good  eating  as  oyster  crabs, 
white  bait,  or  the  little  tlsh  served  at 
country  Inns  near  Florence  (Italy,  not 
M  lss.).  The  Bedouins  of  Al-Hljaz  boll 
locusts  in  salt  water  and  then  dry  them 
for  four  or  five  days  In  the  sun.  They 
pluck  off  head,  wings  and  prickly  part 
I  of  tho  legs,  and  draw  the  stomach.  The 
locusts  are  never  eaten  with  sweet 
things;  they  are  served  hot  with  salt 
and  pepper,  or  onions  fried  In  clarified 

l,orei'XO  XVII.  of  Plombtno  In  "The 
M.i::i'i'i"  drank  a  grasshopper  In  a  glass 
of  milk,  but  by  accident.  It  was  the 
onlv  one  on  the  farmland  with  his  usual 
bad  luck  he.  got  It. 

Concerning  Lobscouse. 

Ex-Gov.  Herbert  W.  Ladd  of  Rhode 
Island  writes: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  remember  when  I  was  a  boy  and 
lived  In  that  whaling  city,  New  Bedford, 
eating  "lobscouse"  at  a  sailors"  table, 
which  seemed  to  me  to  be  perfection  In 
the  stew  line.  It  was  made  from  corned 
beef  that  had  been  brought  back  from  a 
whaling  voyage  and  was  cooked  by  a 
sailor's  wife.  It  was  highly  seasoned, 
With  good  dumplings,  and  I  used  to  think 
I  It  fit  for  a  lord,  the  cost  of  It  was  slight, 
though  not  quite  as  cheap  as  the  China- 
man's soup  from  a  stone  that  men-  who 
went  to  California  during  the  mining 
excitement  of  1849  used  to  tell  about." 

Providence,  It.  I.,  April  23.      H.  W.  L. 

Lobscouse,  Loblolly  and  Slumgullion 
are  subjects  that  should  be  treated  seri- 
ously. We  may  speak  of  them  tomor- 
row. 

NETS  $4000  FOR 
ACTORS'  FUND 


In  generous  response  to  so  worthy  a' 
cause,  a  very  large  audience,  of  which 
many  stood,  filled  the  Boston  Theatre 
In  every  pan  yesterday  afternoon  atl 
the  Benefit  Performance  for  the  Actors' 
Fund  of  America,  f 

The  program,  In  which  a  few  unavoid- 
able changes  were  made,  was  excellent! 
and  delightfully  varied  so  that  enter- 
tainment ranged  from  Sheridan's  bril- 
liant comedy  to  the  latest  novelties  in 
modern  vaudeville. 

Miss  Mary  Young  and  John  Craig, 
with  their  associates  from  the  Castle 
Square.  Messrs.  Walker,  Palmer  and 
Hunt,  began  the  afternoon  bv  a  spirited 
performance  of  the  screen  tcene  from 
"The  School  or  Scandal." 

Another  important  feature  was  "De- 
tective Keen,"  an  exciting  sketch  by, 
Percival  Knight,  capitally  played  by  H.I 
B.  Warner.  Frank  Kingdom  Frank 
Munroe.  Charles  Reige!  and  Miss  Phyl- 
lis Sherwood,  in  which  a  wealthv  jewel- 
ler, through  the  complicity  of  a  servant, 
is  made  the  dupe  or  a  gang  of  thieves, 
who  successively  masquerade  as  Detec- 
tive Keen,  gain  control  of  the  house, 
and  finally  depart  in  triumph,  leaving 
the  real  detective  chloroformed  and 
helpless  at  the  feet  of  the  astonished 
merchant. 

The  musical  numbers  Included  a  rag- 
time  burlesque  of  the  sextet  from  "Lu- 
cia." by  prominent  members  of  the 
"Hanky-Panky"  company.  "The  Million 
Dollar  Ball"  number,  with  Carter  De 
Haven,  and  "Oh,  You  Circus  Day,"  by 
Billy  Montgomery  and  Florence  Moore, 
the  latter  irresistibly  amusing  and  Irre- 
sistibly effervescent  In  spirits,  all  from 
the  same  organization. 

Miss  Hattle  Williams,  assisted  by  a 
bevy  of  comely  maidens,  was  also  heard 
in  "Ooo-Ooo-Lena,"  from  "The  Girl 
from  Montmarte,"  while  Miss  Laura 
Guerite,  a  delight  to  the  eye  in  a  strik- 
ing costume  of  gorgeously  blended  col- 
ors, and  Joseph  Smith,  the  originator 
of  the  "Turkey  Trot,"  assisted  by  a 
large  chorus  from  the  "Half  Way  to 
Paris"  company,  did  some  remarkable 
dancing. 

Mi."  Sophie  Brandt,  from  the  same 
company,  The  Cosmopolitan  "4,"  Frank 
Moulan.  Herbert  Corthell,  Cornelia  and 
Wilbur,  Miss  Dorothy  Muter  and  Rock 
and  Moore  also  contributed  variously. 

Andrew  Mack  was  heard  in  monologue 
and  Charles  Dalton,  Donald  Brian,  and 
Cyril  Biddulph  were  seen  In  "The  Girl," 
Edward  Peple's  sketch  in  two  scenes, 
especially  written  for  the  Actors'  Fund 
and  first  presented  at  the  Century  thea- 
tre, New  York. 

Miss  Frances  Starr  spoke  briefly  con- 
cerning the  function  of  the  Actors'  Fund 
and  in  gratitude  at  the  liberality  witn 
which  its  appeals  had  been  met. 

"The  Actors'  Fund  Is  doing  a  great, 
good  work."  she  said.  The  life  of  the 
pctor  Is  a  hard  one — one  of  struggle— 
kuoyed  up  by  hope— inspired  by  prom- 
fees  of  a  little  brief  success— and  one  too 
often  of  disappointment  and  poverty  and 
Sickness.  Then  the  Actors'  Fund  steps 
In,  sweetly  and  unexpectedly,  and  does 
!«f  great  work  of  good  in  its  own  gen- 
JWOus  way.  bringing  back  peace  and 
,*oin.'ort  and  happiness.  It  Is  you,  our 
good  friends,  who  have  made  this  pos- 


Another  welcome  visitor,  who.  In  pass- 
Ins  thro  the  city,  flitted  upon  th# 
stage  with  :'  «'*rd  of  greeting,  was  Miss 
Blllle  BurUo. 

Daniel  Frohman,  president  of  the  Ac- 
tors'  Fund,  also  said  n  few  words,  lo* 
which  In*  expressed  appreciation  for  the 
offorts  of  t he  artists  who  had  volun* 
teeml  their  services  for  the  afternoon. 

There  was  hearty  applause  for  every 
One.  It  was  announce;1,  thai  the  house 
receipts  amounted  to  more  than  S4000._ 

Symphony's   Performance  of 
Debussy's  Works  One  Long 
to  Be  Remembered. 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  2Sd  public  rehearsal  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Mr.  Fiedler,  con-1 
ductor,  took  plnce  yesterday  afternoon 
In  Symphony  Hall.  Emlle  Ferlr,  first 
viola  of  the  orchestra,  was  the  soloist,  i 
Members  of  the  Muslo  Art  Club  sang  the 
vocal  parts  In  Debussy's  Nocturne, 
"Sirens."  The  program  was  as  follows; 
Funeral  March,  from  tn»  "Krclca"  Stui- 

Dhony   Wagner 

A  Faust  Overture  Waener 

A  Siegfried  Idyl  Wagner 

Cliant   Coltlque  for  ytola   ana  orchestra, 

_    ,  ForsytU 

Fantastic  Dance  for  viola  and  orchestra, 

Stxub* 

TBree  Nocturnes  Debussy 

Salome's  Dance,  from  "Salome"  Strauas 

Beethoven's  Funeral  March  was  played 
In  memory  of  those  lost  on  the  Titanic. 
As  has  unfortunately  been  the  case 
whenever  a  musical  tribute  of  this  char- 
acter has  been  paid  in  the  past  at  these 
concerts,  there  were  restless  souls  In  the 
audience  that  applauded  without  thought 
of  the  incongruity. 

The  music  of  Salome's  Dance  In  Rich- 


Hn  do  bininesn  In  great  waters:  Choke- 
^Hf  d1>i,ll>'  f"n>{.  dead  horse,  dogbody, 
dough  Jehovahs,  hisheo-hashee,  mea- 
■HKI  senpie,  soft  tack,  soap  and  bullion, 
Tommy  Twice-laid,,  burgoo,  black  pan, 
hoodie  hundummlck,  schooner  on  a 
rock,  'hoiley  bako,  scouse— the  list  is 
long  and  picturesque;  but  lobscouse  is 
hot  distinctively  the  food  of  sea-*"«ring 
men. 


A  Qlorrfled  Stew. 

For  example:  Early  in  the  19th  cen- 
tury rustics  of  Cumberland  and  other 
northern  parts  of  England  on  Twelfth 
nlgfit  sat  down  at  twelve  after  vigorous 
dancing  to  lobscouse  and  ponsondle. 
This  lobsoouso  was  made  of  beef,  pota- 
toes and  onions  filed  together.  Pon- 
sondle was  the  wassail,  the  waes-hael 
of  ale,  boiled  with  sugar  and  nutmeg 
and  enriched  with  roasted  apples. 

And  yet  nearly  all  the  dictionaries,  In- 
cluding tho  best,  define  lobscouse  as  a 
sailor's  dish  consisting  of  meat  stewed 
with  vegetables  and  ship's  biscuit,  or 
the  like.  It  has  been  described  as  a  glo- 
rified Irish  stew,  but  it  seldom  rises  to 
that  dignity.  And  as  lobscouse  is  ea 
closely   associated    with   tho   sea  and 


them  that  reel  lo  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  a  drunken  man,  and  are  at  their 
wits  end,  a  sailor  is  often  called  a  lobs- 
couser.  No  one  apparently  knows  the 
Origin  of  the  word.  It  appeared  in  print 
early  In  tho  ISth  century.  Richard  Hen- 
ry Dana  gave  a  recipe  In  1840,  a  recipe 
for  "scouse":  Biscuit  pounded  fine,  salt 
beef  cut  Into  small  pieces,  and  a  few 
potatoes,  boiled  up  together  and  sea- 
soned with  onions. 

When  Commodore  Hawser  Trunnion 
was  married  the  genial  and  nuptial  ban 


quet  was  composed  of  sea  dishes;  a  huge 
nrd  Strauss  s  opera  was  played  for  the    plllaw  a  dish  of  hard  flsh  swimmimJ  in 

dpi  "the  sides  being  furnished  with  a 
mess  x>t  that  savory  composition  known 


first  time  In  this  city.  How  the  opera 
itself  was  announced  for  performance 
at  the  Boston  Theatre  and  how  the  per- 
formance was  prevented  will  form  one  of 
the  rnost  entertaining  chapters  in  "The 
Comic  History  of  Boston."  When  the 
music  of  this  dance  is  played  in  concert, 
without  the  scenic  accessories,  without 
the  sight  of  the  dancer  and  Herod  fever- 
ishly looking  on,  without  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  preceding  action  and  dia- 
logue. It  necessarily  loses  greatly  In  ef- 
fect. There  is  the  first  languorous  tune; 
there  Is  the  sweeping  melody  for  the 
i  strings;  there  Is  the  brilliant  instrumen- 
i  tation;  but  as  a  whole  the  dance  is  of 
little  Importance  as  a  concert  piece.  It 
served  yesterday  to  display  the  vir- 
tuoso ability  of  the  orchestra.'  The  skill 
and  the  exquisite  taste  of  Messrs.  Ma- 
I  quarre,  flute,  and  Longy,  oboe,  were, 
as  always,  conspicuous,  perhaps  never 
more  brilliantly  displayed  than  in  this 
composition  and  in  Debussy's  "Noc- 
turnes." 

Mr.  Fiedler  conducted  a  finely  pro- 
portioned and  delicately  poetic  per- 
i  formance  of  these  Nocturnes,  compo- 1 
\  siuons  of  the  rarest  beauty.  When 
they  were  played  here  late  in  190S  un- 
der his  direction,  the  singers  were  too 
prominent.  It  was  as  though  the 
Nocturne  "Sirens"  were  a  cantata  for 
female  voices  and  orchestra.  But  [  There 
these  voice  parts  vie  in  reality  only  as 
instrumental  parts,  factors  in  an  en- 
semble, now  swelling,  now  sinking, 
their  tones  now  hardly  distinguishable 
in,  piano  passagesi  from  those  of  cer- 
tain wood-wind  instruments.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Musical  Art  Club  .t0n- 
tributed  greatly  by  their  charming 
tonal  quality  and  aesthetic  appreciation 
of  the  composer's  purpose  and  wishes 
to  a  performance  that  will  long  be  re- 
membered. 

i  The  Nocturnes  must  be  ranked  with 
Debussy's  most  Imaginative  and  daring 
j  achievements.  Impressionistic,  they  aire 
|  not  formless  and  vague;  harmonically 
j  audacious,  they  are  not  wantonly  bi- 
zarre; each  in  its  own  way  is  wonder- 
fully atmospheric,  nor  Is  it  easy  to  say 
which  one  of  the  three  is  most  alive 
with  the  beauty  that  voices  Impressions, 
souvenirs,  dreams,  not  to  be  expressed 
in  speech  or  in  the  printed  page  of  an 
eloquent  and  subtle  rhetorician.  In  these 
Nocturnes  the  composer  reveals  himself 
as  master  of  melody,  rhythm  and  color 
in  the  service  of  purely  musical  thought. 
And  in  comparison  with  them  the  music 
of  many  others,  fine  fellows  in  their 
way,  seems  prosaic,  coarse,  or  tawdry. 

Mr.  Fiedler  is  heartily  to  be  thanked 
for  giving  this  admirable-  performance. 
There  are  not  many  conductors  who, 
even  with  catholicity  of  taste,  are  able 
to  enter  into  the  spirit  of  each,  composer 
|  represented  yesterday. 

Mr.  Ferir's  full,  rich,  haunting  tone 
and  his  consummate  art  were  displayed 
|  in  the  Celtic  song  by  Forsyth,  an  Eng- 
lishman, and  the  Fantastic  Dance  by 
Mr.  Strube  of  the  orchestra.  The  solo- 
ist gave  momentary  importance  to  For- 
syth's Song,  which  in  itself  is  of  slight 
significance,  a  pretty  little  piece  for  a 
promenade  concert.  Mr.  Strube's  Dance 
Is  truly  fantastical;  fantastical,  Inge- 
nious and  thoroughly  musical. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week,  the  last  of  the  present  series,  will 
be  as  follows:  Weber,  overture  to 
"Oberon";  Brahms,  symphony  In  C  mi- 
nor, No.  1;  Wagner,  Prelude  and  Love 
Death  from  "Tristan  and  Isolde,"  Fu-  j 
neral  Music  from  ""'Dusk  of  the  Gods."'! 
Prelude  to  "Lohengrin"  and  overture  to 
"Tannhaeuser."  . 


by  the  name  of  lob's  course  (sic),  and  a 
plate  of  salmagundy."  These  were  all 
in  the  first  course.  It  was  the  opinion 
of  the  late  W.  C.  Russell  that  lobscouse 
eats  Into  tho  system. 


Also  on  Land. 

,  Lobscouse  has  long  been  known  by 
name  ifi  English  counties  and  eaten  by 
men  that  have  had  no  business  on  or 
by  the  sea.  Here  .Is  an  entertaining 
dialogue  heard  in  Devonshire: 

"Well    Jenny,  whots  got  vor  dinner 
today?"' 
"Why  lob's  cuse." 
"What's  that?" 

"Tatties,  inyens,  mayte,  pipper  and 
zalt,  all  bowled  up  together." 

In  Lincolnshire  thin  water  gruel  Is 
called  lobscouse,  and  in  our  own  New 
Jersey,  the  state  of  Gov.  Wilson,  an 
awkward,  hulking  fellow  Is  called  a 
lobscouse— crede  the  Rev.  W.  J.  Skill- 
man,  who  has  collected  Jerseylsms 


Loblolly  and  Burgoo. 

Some  think  that  the  word  lobscouse 
may  have  a  connection  with  loblolly. 


are  dialectal  words  "lob"  to 
bubble  while  in  process  of  boiling,  sa'ii 
especially  of  porrldge^nd  "lolly,,"  bro!': 
soup  or  other  'food  boiled  in  a  po! 
Loblolly  Is  a  thick  gruel  or  spoon 
meat,  referred  to  as  a  rustic  or  nautical 
dish,  or  simple  medicinal  remedy;  bur-' 
goo,  a  ship  doctor's  medicine.  It 
an  old  word,  known  in  the  16th  'cen- 
tury. A  little  later  It  meant  u 
bumpkin,  a  boor.  In  this  country  we 
have  the  loblolly  boy,  the  loblolly  pine 
and  the  word  Is  used  with  swoetwoo  i, 
whitewood,  etc.  A  loblolly  boy  is  aa 
attendant  on  a  ship's  surgeon;  also  a-i 
errand  boy,  a  man  of  all  work.  Wli  :i 
Dr.  Johnson  asked  an  officer  what 
some  place  was  called,  the  answer  Mao 
that  it  was  where  the  "loploliy  man  kept 
his  loploliy,"  for  lop  and  lap  occur  aa 
variants  of  lob.  Loblolly  may  also  be 
applied  to  a  stout  or  well-developed 
child;  or  in  derogation,  a  synonym  o( 
fag,  factotum,  but  it  is'  first  of  all  any 
thick  spoon  meat,  and  especially  a 
thick  porridge  of  flour  or  oatmeal. 

The  word  "burgoo"  has  been  men- 
tioned, but  It  is  not  the  burgoo  of  the 
Southwest,  which  contains  beef,  mut- 
ton, chicken,  potatoes,  corn,  tomatoe;;, 
owlons,  sarsaparilla,  turnips,  radishes, 
cabbage,  pork  and  turtle.  Oh,  no!  Tho 
seaman's  burgoo  was,  and  Is,  a  thick 
porridge.  Did  not  the  Immortal  Chucks 
address  a  sailor  as  a  burgoo-eat- 
ing, trousers-scrubbing  blankety  blank! 
When  Herman  Melville's  boy  Redburn 
went  to  sea  the  sailor's  kid  was  flllefl 
with  bur"goo  mush  made  of  Indian  corn, 
meal  and  water;  a  hole  was  scopped 
and  molasses  poured  in,  "so  It  looked 
for  all  the  world  like  a,  little  blach 
pool  In  the  Dismal  swamp  of  Virginia." 

To  go  back  a  moment  to  loblolly. 
Here  is  the  definition  In  Dyche's  Dic- 
tionary (174S,  fifth  edition):  "Any  un- 
couth,  Strange,  Irregular  mixture  of  dif- 
ferent things  together  to  compose  pot- 
tage or  broth." 


ortnn  a'    truly  incorrect,  says  it  la  a 
i  Washy,  i  S -a,p  beverage.    A  summer  so- 
journer on  the  North  Shore  told  us  that 
i  he  hail  eaten  slumgullion  at  some  hum- 
ifcle  Inn  on  the  coast.    Wo  doubt  If  he 
ever  saw  such  a  dish.    The  word  once 
meant,  curiously  enough,  a  represent*- 
tivc.  a  servant,  and  Mr.  Hiram  Twine 
addrr:, a  jncotlng— see  "Rreitmann  In 
Politics"— In  tho  following  manner: 

Should  In  dc  l.r-;    "a.ln:-,   aa  your  slnnigullloa 

W,  atiinVCTjiBr 

111  bim-  a  bill  forbidding  Dutch,  droo  all  dl« 

wBjc.  'vcrsal  land.       '  P.  ,  '  " 

Is  there  any  relationship  between 
slumgullion  and  slubber  de  gullion? 
"Contamlnous,  pestiferous,  preposter 
ous.  stygmatlcal  Slavonians,  slubberde- 
gulilons."  Dr.  Zaehary  Grey,  annotat 
lng  Hudibras,  thought  the  word  meant 
driveller;  whereas  the  real  meaning  Is 
"slovenly,  dirty  fellow." 


And  Now  Slumgullion. 
"Slumgullion"  Is  a  resounding,  noble 
•word.  What  does  It  mean?  Whence  iti 
drlgln?  Is  It  purely  American?  Was  II 
first  heard  among  whalers  to  denote  the 
filthy  mixture  of  water,  blood  and  oil 
drained  I'r.ni  blubber?  It  Is  denned"a» 
pffal  or  refuse  of  flsh.    Farmer  In  his 


SECOND.NIKISCH 
CONCERT  GIVEN 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  London  Symphony  Orchestra,  led  ( 
by  Arthur  Nikisch,  gave  its  second  con-  ' 
cert  in  Symphony  Hall,  yesterday  after- 
noon.  The  program  was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Egmont"  Beethoven  , 

"Pathetic"  Symphony  Tschaikowsky 

Prelude  and  Liebestod  from  "Tristan". 

Wagner  j 

Waldweben  from  "Siegfried";  Wagner 

Prelude  to  "Die  Melsterslnger"  Wagner 

The  train  from  Canada  was  late,  and 
the  concert  did  not  begin  until  long  after 

the  appointed  hour. 

Virtuoso  composers  naturally  choose 
proved  battle  horses  which  may  again 
bear  them  to  victory.  Tschalkowsky's 
"Pathetic"  Symphony  has  thus  served 
more  than  one.  The  symphony  should 
make  a  peculiar  appeal  to  Mr.  Nikisch. 
It  is  sentimental,  melodramatic,  theatri- 
cally effective,  and  at  times  profoundly 
tragic.  The  music  has  suffered  ifrom 
too  frequent  repetition.  Its  immediate 
and  universal  popularity— universal  with 
the  exception  of  Paris,  where  the  sym- 
phony is  voted  long  drawn  out  and  bore-: 
some— was  dangerous  to  its  life. 

Some  of  the  more  prosaic  conductors, 
feeling  it  their  duty  toward  the  public  to 
put  the  symphony  on  their  programs, 
have  given  a  perfunctory  reading.  Others 
have  exaggerated  its  more  sensational 
characteristics,  so  that  the  music  has 
seemed    both   sentimental   and  blatant. 
Few  have  maintained  the  continuity  of| 
thought  in  the  first  movement,  and  some 
have  not  caught  the  rhythm  of  the  sec-j 
ond.    To  more  than  one  the  "Pathetic" 
has  been   i  stumbling  block,  when  they 
thought  to  triumph. 
Mr.   Nikisch  gave  an  engrossing  and 
j     vivid     interpretation,     and  reassured 
some  who  had  been  almost  persuaded 
that  the  symphony  was,  after  all,  a  sin- 
I    gnlar  expression  of  pessimism  relieved 
only  by  the  sugary  sentimentalism  in 
the  first  movement  and  the  boisterous 
march.    As  Mr.  Nikisch  interpreted  it, 
the  personal  whining  disappeared;  the; 
lamentation  was  a  'mighty  wail,  voicing 
humanity's    dread   of   death   and  the 
conviction  that  human  attachments  and 
endeavors  are  alike  futile.    The  theme 
that  to  some  is  only  sentimental  was  a 
wild  regret  for  the  days  that  are  no 
more. 

His  choice  of  tempi,  as  in  the  years 
when  he  was  conductor  of  the  Boston 
Symphony  Orchestra,  might  arouse  dis- 
cussion. He  is  still  inclined  to  take 
slow  movements  very  slow,  but  he  has 
the  gift  of  sustaining  the  melodic  line 
so  that  it  does  not  break  and  he  holds 
the  attention  of  the  hearer;  further- 
more, he  mains  striking  effects  by  the 
force  of  the  contrasts,  and  a  succeed- 
ing allegro  seems  to  go  at  a  faster 
pace  than  in  reality,  but  not  so  fast 
that  measures  are  blurred,  and  the 
players  unable  to  play  all  notes  distinct- 
ly. In  his  choice  of  tempi,  he  is  master 
of  himself.  Witftess  after  the  jubilant 
rush  of  the  sc)ierzo-march  his  slacken- 
ing of  pace  to'  bring  out  the  march 
theme  with  o'erpowerlng  ochestral  pomp 
find  circumstance. 

5  As  of  old.  he  delights  in  discovering 
Inner  voices,  unrecognized  by  some, 
deemed  unimportant  by  others,  and  in 
■his  weaving  of  the  polyphonic  web  he 
employs  unfamiliar  threads  and  colors 
that  are  new.  No  one  surpasses  him 
Jn  flie  art  of  preparing  a  climax,  and 
^lien  launching  it  like  a  thunderbolt.  His 
authority  is  usually  real  and  always 
plausible;  his  magnetic  spell  sways  audi- 
ence and  orchestra. 

After  it  is  all  over,  after  there  is 
recovery  from  the  Intoxication,  the 
hearer  recollects  that  the  effective 
strokes  were  of  the  broadest  nature; 
that  while  there  were  contrasts  between 
fortissimo  and  pianissimo,  there  was 
Seldom  fine  gradation  of  dynamics.  The 
Sglors  were  those  of  a  Hans  Makart; 
there  were  few  delicate,  exquisite  tints. 
To  hear  a  concert  led  by  Mr.  Nikisch 
when  the  program  is  chosen  by  him  to 
suit  his  peculiar  nature  is  j>n  excitln, 
joy.    A  series  of  24  concerts  under  hi 
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warmly  poetic,  flamlngly  Imag- 

wlth  the  oriental's  love  of  drum 
nbpls   and    the    Imid  sounding 

i  nras  The  ecstasy  of  his  passion  If 
PgriK  computed  nnd  regularly  occurring 
■  i\  •  I  he  hea  i  i  cool.  He  i.« 
wet  of  air  a  man  of  effects.  No  doubt 
•  fools  music  that  way;  but  in  the  end 
constant  appeal  to  the  nerves  may 
•fell  be  regarded  as  flamboyant.  There 
■  no  disputing  his  genius,  but  In  every 
wtuoso  of  genius  there  is  a  bit  of  the 
^^fce-dancer. 

Jfhe  orchestra,  as  a  whole,  played  with 
mfci.  sensuous  warmth  than  at  the  first 
CWicert  and  with  even  more  pronounced 
bplllance.  The  audience  was  small  and 
wildly  enthusiastic. 

ABOUT  DICKENS 


An  audience  of  fair  size  was  present 
yesterday  afternoon  at  a  Charles  Dick- 
ens Festival  in  Tremoiu  Temple.il  $ 
The  program  began  with  a  serlfc  of 
pBpoptleon    ^iews  of    occurrences  in 
ikens's  life,  and  motion  pictures  rep- 
enting scenes  from  "David  Copper- 
la"  and  "A  Tale  of  Two  Cities." 
tol.  D.  C.  Pabey  followed  these  with 
pefcsonal  reminiscences  of  Charles  Dick- 
ie nnd  his  son.  Alfred  Tennyson  Dick- 
Mr,  both  of  whom  he  had  met  frequent^ 
I  during  their  visiis  to  rioston.  He 
osed    hy    rending  Bret    Harte's  well 
|wn   "Dickons  in  Camp." 
Col.  Pa  hey  introduced  Mortimer  Kap- 
^HL  wnn    successively  impersonated 
Dickens  characters.  Reprocluo 
thins  in  ■•ost;im<-  and  make-up  of- tin 
llUBtrations    by    Barnard,    "Phiz"  ar.d 
Crulksliank.  the  pompous  procrastlnator, 
TOfcins  Mieawber;  the'  cringing  hypo- 
■3,  Uriah  Heep;  the  noble  and  self- 
saerinoine  Sidney  Cat  ton.  Grandfather 
from    "Old    Curiosity   Shop"    and  the 
Jew,    Fu:;m.    followed   one  another  on 
the  stt'ee.  eac  h  voicing  some  sentiment, 
particularly   associated   with   tile  char- 
acter and  displayed  .Mr.  Kaphan'a  ver- 
satility as  an  impersonator. 

The  afternoon  closed  with  views  from 
"Old     Curiosity     Shop"     and  Oliver 


...  ng  from  Sainos  to  Crotona 
In  rYaly,  told  the  women  to  leavo  off 
their  gaudy  apparel,  and  the  men  he 
exhorted  to  temperance  and  frugality 
Of  ftfe"  And  having  a?  most  beautiful 
voice  and  a  majestic  presence,  and  be- 
ing at  the  same  time  the  most  beautl- 
3]  .  an.  (hey  say,  that  any  age  had 
teen,  he  seemed  like  a  god  to  those,  that 
'heard  him." 

I  .  Pn?  sages  like  these  are  not  found  in 
I  ever  /  historv  of  music.  Or  take  this 
!  extract  from  the  description  of  the 
banquet  held  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust: 
"And  the  tables  wire  laid  under  the 
tree3.  and  twinkling  lamps  were  hung 
above  the  banqueters:  and  from  one 
end  of  the  gardens  came  the  roar  of 
vast  bands  of  music,  whito  dancing 
girls  in  the  lulls  between  the  courses, 
came  dancing  down  the  flies  of  tables 
in  troops,  wrapped  in  thin  gauze,  and 
clattering  their  cracking  castanets.  And 
many  of  them  were  Spanish,  girls  from 
Gaclos  In  Spain  who  danced  in  line, 
rising  and  falling  in  waves  of  tremulous 
hips.  And  also  Syrian  dancing  girls, 
•no're  wanton  than  these,  half  naked 
or  entirely  so,  and  those  had  cymbals 
that  they  clashed  above  their  heads, 
and  there  was  something  fearful  in  their 
wild  immodesty." 

The  influence  of  Rowbotham  over 
MacDowell  in  the  preparation  of  the 
'.istorical  lectures,  in  which  the  com- 
poser treated  the  music  of  early  years- 
tor  Rowbotham  stopped  with  the  death 
of  the  troubadours— is  unmistakable. 


In  the  first  chap- 
ters of  this  book  ' 
there  is  compara-  '■ 
tlvely  little  to  show  1 
MacDowell'a  mind. 
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PROGRAM  CHANGED 

On  account  of*  the  sudden  sickness  of 
Mr.  Ferir.  who  played  viola  solos  Frl- 
afternoon  at  the  public  rehearsal  of 
Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  the 
igrain  of  the  concert  last  night  was 
inged.  ai  d  was  as  follows:  Beeth- 
*n.  fmie  al  march  from  the  "Eroica" 
ilpliony:  Wagner,  Faust  overture  and 
fcfrled  Idyl:  Strauss.  Salome's  dance; 
pussy.  Throe  Nocturnes;  Berlioz, 
kture,  "Roman  Carnival."  Mr.  Ferir 
Idffering  from  tonsilitis  and  should 
[lave  played  on  Friday,  although  his 
tynnance  was  admirable  and  excited 
irty  applause. 


Edward  MacDowell  as  the  head  of 
the  rm^c  department  of  Columbia  ttai- 
vers.  -  lectured  to  his  pupils.  These 
Wctures  were  of  a  historical,  pedagogi  ■ 
aesthetic  nature.  Some  of  them  were 
written  carefully,  and  were  almost  ready 
to-  the  printer,  other  lectures,  and 
these  were  the  most  interesting  as  a 
levelatlon  of  the  composer's  mind  and 
an  expression  of  his  opinions,  were  for 
m03t  pfrt  always  con- 

nected, serving  as  a  cue  to  extempora- 
neous elaboration  of  a  thought.  To  pre- 
S»>re,JT1vny  °f  the  »«ture.  for  the  p°ess 
would  be  a  task  of  unusual  difficult v 

l.  .J,;     ,  Ea'lZe"  haa  chosen  *>orn 
that  w~  material  certain  lectures 

that  were  complete  in  themselves.   It  Is 
r^lUla  that  ma"y  of  them  are 
(£?  t-  C™»U*«-  condensel 

from  the  writings  of  others;  as  the 
chapters  on  the  music  of  Hebrews.  H  ! 
4"s  Egyptians.  Assyrians, 
"etc;  or  chapters  on 
the    teal-     notation,  musical 

'  t&  TiB  book  of  ^out  3W  Pages7s" 
|  published  by  Arthur  p.  Schmidt 


The 
Procrustean 
Bed  in  Music 

us  the"  workings  of 
To  him  rhythm  was  the  intellectual  side 
of  music,  melody  its  sensuous  side.  "All 
that  aims  to  be  dramatic,  tragic,  super- 
natural in  our  modern  music,  derives  its 
repressiveness  directly  from  rhythm." 
Rhythm  denotes  thought:  it  is  the  ex- 
pression of  a  purpose.  "It  is  the  medi- 
um that  prehistoric  man  first  knew;  it 
produced  the  same  sensation  of  fear  in 
him'  that  it  does  in  us  at  the  present 
day."  But  wc  turn  nearly  JO  pages  be- 
't'ore  we  come  to  anything  that  is  individ- 
ual, MacDowelllan. 

"In  our  modern  days,  we  too  often, 
Procrustes-like,  make  our  ideas  to  fit 
the  forms.  We  put  our  guest,  the  poetic 
thought,  that  comes  to  us  like  a  homing 
bird  from  out  of  the  mystery  of  the  blue 
sky— we  put  this  confiding  stranger 
straightaway  into  that  iron  bed,  the 
'sonata  form,'  or  perhaps  even  the  third 
rondo  form,  for  we  have  quite  an  assort- 
ment. .  Should  the  idea  survive  and 
grow  too  largo  for  the  bed,  and  if  we 
have  learned  to  love  it  too  much  to  cut 
off  its  feet  and  thus  make  it  fit  (as  did 
that -old  robber  of  Attica),  why  we  run 
the  risk  of  having  some  critic  wise  in 
his  theoretical  knowledge  say,  as  was 
r.nd  Is  said  of  Chopin,  'He  is  weak  in 
3pnata  form.'  " 


utmost  romemv>tuoi]f>,  .ii.>oat  tho  ponata 

frorm."  in  his-  lecture  on  "Early  Instru- 
mental Forms."  he  ins'sts  that  in  con- 
sidering printed  music  we  must  remem- 
ber that  H  is  the  letter  of  the  law  that 
kills.  Wc  should  trnnclato  sounds  oack 
into  the  emotions  that  caused  them. 
[There  is  only  one  way  to  give  utterance 
to  music:  "Through  the  living,  vital  ex- 
pression of  tho  content  of  the  music; 
ull  else  Is  not  music  but  more  pleasure 
for  the  ear,  a  thing  of  the  senses."  We 
must  see  through  the  composer's  eyes, 
hear  through  his  ears,  think  In  ills  lan- 
guage. "The  progress  of  creating  mus'c  ! 
is  often,  to  a  great  extent,  beyond  the  I 
control  of  the  composer.  •  »  •  the  lan- 
guage through  which  musical  thought  is 
expressed,  however,  is  a  different 
thing." 

And  in  this  chapter  PaleMrlna's  art  Is  I 
characterized  as  pure,  unemotional,  se- 
rene; while  that  of  Bach,  a  sort  of  mu- 
sical reflection  of  Protestantism,  was 
"the  palpable  outpouring  of  a  great 
heart."  Unfortunately,  Bach  had  no 
canvas  on  which  to  paint.  "The  "mate- 
rial at'  his  disposal  wo3  a  poor  set  of 
dance  forms,  with  the  one  exception  ot 
the  fugue,  the  involved  utterance  of 
which  precluded  spontaneity  and  con- 
fined emotional  design  to  very  restricted 
limits.  It  is  exactly  as  if  Wagner  had 
been  obliged  to  put  his  thoughts  In 
quadrille  form,  with  the  possible  alter- 
native of  some  mathematical  device  of 
musical  double-hook-keeping."  .  'Set 
Bach's  innovations  were  "very  consider- 
able." 
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ng  in  his  lectures  on  opera  Is,  on  the 
«  hole  disappointing.  There  arc  a  few  blc- 
fcraphlcnl  notes.  Italevys  "Julvo"  gave 
|  Promise  of  a  great  school  of  opera,  but 
;the  promise  was  stifled  by  Meyerbeer 
the  eclectic.  There  nro  attacks  on  the 
t  rench  public,  "whose  intelligence  from 
a  poetic  standpoint  is  lower  than  that 
th»tail.y,  °t!ier  countT"-a  statement 
that  at  least  admits  of  discussion,  and 
would  MacDowell.  if  he  were  living,  ad- 
here to  it?  There  Is  little  real  criticism 
of  Gounod.  Thomas,  Blzot,  Saint-Saens. 
Massenet;  there  oro  titles  of  operas 
and  some  dates.  The  chapter  on  the 
older  opera  writers  as  Hasse  ts  more  ln. 
foresting  and  valuable.  "If.  Mendels- 
sohn had  written  an  opera  (the  lack  of 
which  was  so  bewailed  by  the  Philis- 
tines), it  would  have  taken  root  all  over 
Germany.  •  •  »  It  needed  all  Wag- 
ners gigantic  personality  to  rise  above 
this  wave  of  formalism  that  looked  to 
the  past  for  its  salvation,  a  nast  which 
was  one  of  childish  experimenting  rath- 
er than  of  aesthetic  accomplishment. 
The  tendency  was  to  return  to  the  dark 
cave  where  tangible  walls  were  to  be 
touched  by  the  hands,  rather  than  to 
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Let     us,  looking 
through    this  book, 
examine   into  opin- 
ions and  statements 
ithat  were  not  taken  from  Rowbotham, 
Feus.   Forkel,   Amlot  and  others,  but 
were  the  expression  of  the  composer's 
»wn  convictions.   I  well  remember  when 
jtecDoweir  first  became  acquainted  with 
Rou  hot  ham's  "History  of  Music."  It 
ITasclnated  him.    The  audacity  of  some 
of  the  arguments,  the  style,  now  fan- 
tastical  and  noiv   truly  eloquent,  now 
evidently  Influenced  by  the  Greeks  and 
Sow  Asiatic  in  its  abuse  of  ornamenta- 
'lon,   appealed   irresistibly  to  his  own 
rVeiy  Imagination.    I  refer  of  course 
Fat'  to  the  bald  and  dry  edition  in  one 
Prtume,  but  to  tho  full  edition  in  three 
LlUmes  with  the  picturesque  and  gor- 
^ous  pages  about  Egyptian  and  As- 
:ian  feasts.  Hebrew  poetry,  the  in- 
Imce  of  Pythagoras,  the  wild  orgies! 
'•Nero.  Mexican  sacrifices  on  the  high' 
,r  of  Jasper,  the  rhythms  of  Sappho,' 
|f( '-hymns  of  the  early  Christians.  ' 

jvl  Socrates  will  have  it  that  she 
;.  ip  o)    was    handsome.     but  other 
eks  will  not  allow  it,  for  she  was  a 
le  woman   with  dark  hair,   and  to 


Not  until  we  are 
half  through  the 
book  do  we  find  a 
Orientalism  passage  of  particu- 
lar interest.  MacDowell  has  been  dis- 
cussing •  the  troubadours  with  their 
music,  in  which  there  is  a  tinge  of 
orientalism  strongly  in  contrast  with 
the  straight  lines  of  the  minnesingers' 
melodies. 

"If  we  admit  that  the  straight  line  of 
Grecian  architecture  Is  perfect,  so 
must  we  also  admit  that  mankind  is 
imperfect.  We  are  living  beings  and 
as  such  are  swayed  to  a  great  extent 
l>y  our  emotions.  To  the  straight  line 
of  purity  in  art  the  tinge  of  oriental- 
ism, the  curved  line  of  emotion  brings 
the  flush  of  life,  and  the  result  is 
something-  which  we  can  feel  as  well 
as  worship  from  afar.  Music  is  a  lan- 
guage, and  to  mankind  it  serves  as  a 
medium  for  saying  something  which 
cannot  be  put  into  mere  words.  There- 
fore, it  must  contain  the  human  ele- 
ment of  mere  sensuousness  In  order  to 
bo  intelligible.  •  •  *  This  orientalism, 
however,  must  not  mask  the  straight 
line;  it  must  be  the  means  of  lending 
more  force,  tenderness,  or  what  not,  to 
the  figure.  It  must  be  what  the  poem 
is  to  the  picture,  the  perfume  to  the 
flower;  it  must  help  to  illustrate  the 
tb^ng  itself.  The  moment  we  find  this 
orientalism  rand  I  am  using  the  word 
in  its  broadest  sense)  covering,  and 
thus  distorting  the  straight  line  of  pure 
music,  then '.we  have' national  music  so- 
called,  a  music  which  derives  its  name 
and^  fame  from  the  clothes  it  wears, 
aiid  not  from  that  strange  language 
of  the  soul,  the  'why'  of  which  no  man 
has  ever  discovered." 


Consid  e  r  i  n  g 
the  development 
of  form,  Mac- 
dicial  Tradition  d  owell  took 
pains  to  say:  "The  mere  fact  that  a 
statement  is  made  by  a  well  -Jitiown 
man,  is  printed  in  a  well  known  work, 
or  is  endorsed  by  many  prominent 
names,  means  npthing  to  me  if  the 
thing  itself  is  available  for  examina- 
tion." He  longed  for  a  public  in  Amer- 
ica that  would  be  capable  of  forming 
its  own  ideas,  uninfluenced  by  tradition, 
criticism  or  fashion.  "Even  an  opinion 
based  on  ignorance,  frankly  given,  is 
of  more  value  to  art  than  a  platitude 
gathered  from  some  outside  source.  If 
it  is  not  a  platitude,  but  the  echo  of 
some  fine  thought,  it  only  makes  it 
worse,  for  it  is  not  sincere,  unless,  of 
course,  it  is  quoted  understanding^-." 
It  is  the  same,  he  thought,  in  other 
arts.  There  is  no  frankness.  "I  have 
never  heard  anyone  say  that  part  of 
the  foreground  of  Millet's  'Angelus'  is 
'muddy,'  or  that  the  Fornarina's  mys- 
terious smile  is  anything  but  'haunt- 
ingly  beautiful.'  "  (Did  he  mean  the 
smile  of  Monna  Lisa?)  The  "tender 
germs  of  individualism"  should  not  be 
smothered  by  the  "flourishing  arrogant 
bay  tree  of  tradition." 

And  ln  this  spirit  he  rudely  declared 
that  Mozart's  sonatas  for  the  piano  are 
hopelessly  mediocre,  written  in  a  style 
of  "flashy  harpsichord  virtuosity  such 
as  Liszt  never  descended  to,  even  ln 
those  of  his  works  at  which  so  many 
persons  are  accustomed  to  sneer."  And 
so  he  exposed  the  absurdity  of  the  oft- 
repeated  statement  that  Jommelli  first 
invented  the  crescendo  and  diminu- 
endo. It  was  Beethoven  who  first 
welded  new  words  and  strange  colors 
Into  poems,  which,  in  spite  of  barnacles 
of  Jong  approved  forms  and  fashions 
hanging  to  them,  are  "the  first  lofty 
and  dignified  musical  utterances  with 
an  object  which  we  possess."  Beetho- 
ven's art  was  "the  first  to  cast  aside 
th©  iron  fetters  of  what  then  formed 
the  canons  of  art";  his  revolt  led  him 
into  "still  more  remote  and  involvea 
trains  of  thought,  as  in  his  later  sonatas 
and  quartets."  The  9th  Symphony  ham- 
pered by  words  "suffers  from  some  in- 
volved utterance  that  characterizes  Ins 
last  period." 


Wagner's 
Three 
Rings 


There  are  some  inter, 
csting  sentences  In  17th 
and  13th  century  compos 
ers.  It  was  a  pity  that 
Domenlco  Scarlatti's  work  did  not  bear 
fruit  In  his  day..  It  would  have  turned 
Mozart  and  other  composers  from  "the 
loose  clumsy  mannerisms  of  the  later 
virtuoso  style".  "Handel's  great  achieve- 
ment (besides  being  a  fine  composer) 
was  to  crush  all  life  out  of  the  then 
promising  school  of  English  music."  His 
piano  pieces  have  little  value.  Bach's 
stylo  was  of  the  period  "Just  as  he  wore 
a  wig,  and  buckles  on  his  shoes."  "His 
music  must  not  be  confounded  with  the) 
contrapuntal  styleof  hisutteran.ee."  "He 
accomplished  his  mission  In  spile  of  th<=! 
prevailing  contrapuntal  fashion."  And 
to  MacDowell  counterpoint  per  se  was 
"a  puerile  juggling  with  themes." 

"The  laws  of  oaion  and  fugu«  are 
based  upon  as  prosaic  a  foundation  al 
those  of  the  rondo  and  sonata  form;  r 
find  it  Impossible  to  imagine  their  ev<!r 
having  been  a  spur  or  an  incentive  to 
poetic  musical  speech.  Neither  pure 
tonal  beauty,  so-called  form,  nor  what  is 


I. 


Beyond 
Mere 
Formalism 


The 
Letter 


There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  matter  of  form  per- 
plexed MacDowell.  We 
Kllleth  know  this  from  his  lectures 
and  from  remembered  conversation. 
There  were  times  when  he  might  have 
gone  as  far  as  Plotlnns,  who  declared 
that  fire  surpassed  other  elements  in 
beauty  because  it  "obtains  the  order  of 
r>T-m;  for  it  is  more  eminent,  than  the 
est.  and  Is  trie  most  subtle  of  all,  bor 
tiering  as  it  were  on  an  incorporeal  na- 
\re."    We  have  quoted  his  remarks. 


While    Schubert  a 
lover  of  the  beauti- 
ful, was  never  held 
within    the  bounds 
of  formalism,  Men- 
delssohn invested  old  forms  of  instru- 
mental music  with  "the  new  poetic  li- 
cense of  speech,"  although  he  accepted 
symmetry  of  form  as  "the  cornerstone 
of  his  musical  edifice,"  Schumann's  mu- 
sic  is   not   avowedly   program  music. 
He  added  titles  to  his  compositions  after 
they  were  written.    They  did  not  break 
through  formalism  by  violence  of  emo- 
tion.  His  music  represents  "the  rhapso- 
dical reverie  of  a  great  poet  to  whom 
J  nothing  seems  strange  and  who  has  the 
faculty  of  relating  his  visions,  never  at- 
tempting to  give  them  coherence,  until, 
perhaps,     when    awakened    from  his 
dream,  he  wonders  what  they  may  have 
meant."    Chopin  and  Liszt  added  "the 
wonderful  tracery  of  orientalism-"  With 
Chopin  "it  enveloped  poetic  thought  as 
with  thin  gauze,  whereas'  with  Liszt  the 
embellishment  Itself  made  the  starting 
point  for  almost  a  new  art  in  tonal 
combination,  the  effects  of  which  are 
seen  on  every  hand  today." 


termed   the   intellectual   side  or  music 
;  (the  art   of    counterpoint,     canon  and 
fugue),  constitutes  a  really  vital  factor 
in  music." 

Admirer  of  Wagner  as  Mar  Howell  was 
—and  to  him  opera  was  not  the  liighest 
I  or  most  perfect  form  of  musical  art- 
he  admitted  that  the  gross,  palpable  ma- 
chinery of  the  stage,  as  well  as  that  of 
the  actor's  art.  too  often  clouds  the  per- 
feet  working  of  the  wonderful  concep- 
tion.    "Listoning   to   Wagner's  operas 
'may  be,  likened  to  watching  a  circus, 
i with  three  rings.    That  containing  the: 
,  music  should  have  our  closest  atten- 
tion for  it  offers  the  most  wonderful 
j  sounds  ever  imagined  by  any  man.  At 
the  same  time  it  is  impossible  for  any 
human  being  not  to  have  his  attention 
i  often  lured  away  to  the  other  rings,  in 
j  one  of  which  Fricke's  rams  vie  with  the 
bird  and  the  dragon;    or    where  the 
|  Phantom  Ship  seems  as  firmly  fixed  as 
the  practical  rainbow,  which  so  closely 
'  betrays  the-  carpenter.   In  the  other  ring 
you  can  actually  hear  the  dull  jokes 
of  Mimi  and  The  Wanderer,  or  hear 
Walther  explain  that  he  has  passed  a 
comfortable  night  and  slept  well." 

These  operas  are  "necessarily  and 
irrevocably  Germanic."  Music  is  univer- 
fsal.  And  here  is  a  remark  to  which 
Messrs.  Meltzer.  Bispham,  et  al.,  who 
have  so  much  to  say  about  opera  in 
English,  will  not  agree:  "'Goodbye,  My 
Dearest  Swan'  invests  part  of  'Lohen- 
grin' with  a  certain  grotesque  color  thai 
no  one  would  ever  dream  of  if  there 
[were  no  necessity  for  the  singer  to  be 
tied  down  to  the  exigencies  of  palpable 
and  certainly  most  materialistic  lan- 
guage. The  thought  in  itself  is  beautiful, 
but  the  necessity  for  the  words  drags  it 
into  the  mud." 

And  there  is  this  conclusion:  "Music 
can  invariably  heighten  the  poignancy 
of  mere  spoken  words  (which  mean 
nothing  in  themselves)  but  words  can 
but  rarely,  in  fact.  I  doubt  whether  they 
can  ever,  heighten  the  effect  of  musical 
declamation." 


Line 
Rather 


An  Escape 
from 

Mendelssohnism  the 

nature  of  operatic 


As  was  to  be 
expected,  Mac- 
Dowell realized 
evanescent 
orm.  "Music  which 
is  tied  down  to  the  conventionalities  and 
moods  of  its  time  and  place  can  never 
appeal  out  to  the  particular  time  and  1 
mood  which  gave  it  birth."  For  opera 
is  necessarily  a  child  of  the  lime  in 
wh'lcii  it  is  written. 
What  MacDowell  is  reported  as  say- 


Naturally  there  is 
little  in  this  volume 
about  the  music  of 
Than  Color  t  h  e  ultra  -  moderns. 
J  MacDowell  and  Dehussy  were  together 
in  Marmontel's  class  at  the  Paris  Con- 
J  servatory,  but  the  former  knew  little  or 
J  nothing  about  his  classmate's  music.  I 
i  remember   that   MacDowell   said  after 
j  hearing  one  of  Richard  Strauss's  earlier 
I  hymphonic  poems:  "This  is  not  music; 
it  is  a  new  art." 

It  was  his-  opinion  that  the  line  and 
not  the  color  will  last,  yet  he  acknowl- 
edges the  power  of  suggestion  in  tonal 
tints.  The  following  passage  from  the 
final  chapter,  "Suggestion  in  Music,"  is 
peculiarly  Interesting: 

"Possibly  Strauss's  'Thus  Spake  Zara-  j 
thustra'  may  be  considered  the  apothe- 
osis of  this  power  of  suggestion  In  tonal 
color"— MacDowell  died  in  1908.  »  *  • 

"This  work  stuns  by  its  glorious  mag- 
nificence of  tonal  texture;  the  stigges-j 
tion,  in  the  opening  measures,  of  the ! 
rising  sun  is  a  mighty  example  of  the  I 
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London,  sun?  In  the  street) 
song  that  seemed  to  mo  to) 
ruer  germ  of  music, 
it  of  u  better  word  will  call 
rgestlou.  It  lins  to  do  with 
leal  speech,  and  Is  difficult 
The  pOBSOSstOO  of  It  makes 


•  /On  iw  150  tho  "Ued  Sarafan"  is 
Quoted  as  a  Russian  folk  song.  It  Is1 
not  a  folk  song.  It  was  written  by  A. 
X,  Vurlamoff. 

It  Is  surprising  in  a  book  written  by 
an  American  and  edited  by  an  Ameri- 
can for  English  and  American  readers, 
to  And  the  name  of  Handel  f-pcKed 
"HaenUol."  r 


Notes 
About  Men 
and  Women 


Mnie.  JHarie  ltoze, 
who  lias  started  a 
school  of  singing  in 
London,  will  be  as- 
'  sisted  by  her  son  Raymond  Roze,  who 
was  connected  with  tho  Boston  Opera 
House  during  Its  first  season.  Mr.  Rose, 
as  a  conductor,  is  now  associated  with 
Oscar  llammerstein  in  London. 

Dr.  Ludwig  Kottenberg,  conductor  of 
i  he  opera  at  Frankfort,  who  conducts 
"Tho  Ring"  at  Covent  Garden  this  sea- 
son, was  born  in  the  Kukovina.  Ho 
studied  at  Vienna,  was  intimate  with 
Brahms  and  Fuchs,  and  played  for  a 
time  in  the  Vienna  Opera  House  or- 
chestra, which  he  conducted  when  R'eh- 
ter  was  sick.  Dr.  Rottenberg  has  been 
at  the  Frankfort  Optra  House  for  18 
years.  He  was  born  in  1864.  While  he 
thinks  Richard  Straus's  the  first  com- 
poser in  Germany,  lie  says  that  Sieg- 
fried Wagner  is  sadly  misjudged  and 
suffers  from  being  the  son  of  his  father. 

"Mine.  Leschetitzki,  one  of  the  earlier 
wives  of  the  celebrated  piano  teacher, 
who  has  married  many  of  his  pupils 
only  to  divorce  them  for  incompatibility 
of  temper,  will  pay  a  return  visit  to 
London  this  season." 

Casals,  the  'cellist,  had  a  most  prom- 
ising pupil  whom  he  dismissed  knowing 
he  would  be  famous.  He  found  him  re- 
cently In  an  obscure  French  town  play- 
ing wretchedly.  The  pupil  explained: 
"Ah:  You  see  when  I  left  you  I  played 
exactly  as  you  told  mo  and  (he  public 
said,  'How  like  Casals!  Uut  I  did  not 
care  for  that.  I  wanted  to  play  like 
jno  one  but  myself." 

I    Music  Hall  stars  that  havo  appeared 
by  command  before  British  Royalty  are 
Yvette   t.lidlbert,    Waiter   Keliy,  .lack- 
son  and  McLaren,  the  Australian  cham- 
pion axe-'-.ien  and  the  Follies.  This  year 
!  Marie  I,t«yd.  Harry  Lender,  Maud  Alien 
and  Horace  Ooldin  V.ve  opes, 
n  "Rigoieil""   in  Yiddish,    adapted  by 
jSa.:n'..'l  .>   i         vita  performed  April  VJ 
I  in  Tlif  T.-mplc.  London.   Th"  Yiddish  of 
J  the  book  is  u:ore  akin  to  German  than 

Hebrew  .  Ti:e  Duke  of  Mantua  becomes 
the  Duke  oi'  Monto  and  Sparfucile  is , 
Sparafuchillo. 

Mr.    W.    P..    Titterton    admires  the 
boundless   vitality  of  Seymour  Hicks, 
"his    tireless    energy,    ids  effervescent 
nigh   spirits;    but   the   vitality   is    un- 1 
colored  by  temperament,  the  energy  has 
no  object,  the  effervescence  Is  rather  of 
scda   water   than   of   champagne.  He 
would,  one  is  sure,  have  made  a  good  j 
cricket,   football  or  tennis  player;  he 
would  have  made  a  good  lighter,  a  fine 
nawker  and  a  first-class  auctioneer,  but ' 
as   an    actor   he   simply   takes  one's 
breath  away  and  callously  leaves  ono 
gasping.-' 

The  following  tribute  to  Emilv  sol- 
dene  was  paid  by  the  dramatic  critic 
Of  the  Pail  .Mall  Gazette:  "She  was  a 
woman  ot  immense  energy,  a  fine 
singer,  with  unbounded  enthusiasm,  gen- 
erous impulses,  brimming  humor  (a 
large  Rabelaisian  humor,  always  human 
and  genial),  the  true  artistic  tempera- 
ment, now  in  tiie  clouds,  now  in  the 
abyss,  Kttie  or  no  business  ability,  but 
a  friend  to  i.er  friends  through  thick 
and  thin,  and  devoted  ibeyond  words  to 
her  sister,  C.'ara  Vesey,  incomparably 
The  beaut;,-  of  those  old  Philharmonic 
■  days  whose  lovely  lace  and  figure  as 
the  Pet  Page  in  'Genevieve  de  Brabant' 
make  one  of  the  most  fascinating  the- 
atrical photographs  in  any  playgoer's 
picture  gallery." 

There  will  be  a.  great  demonstration 
at  Brusseis  to  celebrate  Maeterlinck's 
receipt  of  the  Nobel  prize.  There  will 
be  a  gaia  performance  of  "Pclleas  et 
Melisande."  the  play  with  Gabriel 
Faure's  music.  lime.  Lebianc-Maeter-i 
ilnck  will  take  the  part  of  MelisandeJ 
Mine.  Banet  of  the  Comedie  FTancalse 
will  recite  pages  from  "The  Life  of  the' 
Bee.'-  The  Royal  Family  will  attend,, 
and  Maeterlinck  himself  will  be  pres-, 
tnt.  for  the  first  time  at  any  public 
performance  of  his  own  work. 

George  Baklanoff  was  loudly  praisedi 
by  the  Kerlin  critics  for  his  perform- 
■gce  of  Mephistopheies  in  "Faust,''  at 
Abe  Royal  Opera  House  of  that  oitv. 
■•use.  Bernhardt  as  Queen  Elizabeth 
dies  stan-ung.  clothed  In  ermine.  Uis- 
tori,  as  the  Queer:,  used  to  die  seated 
©n  t.ie  floor.  Ac-ording  to  .).  K.  Green, 
tho  historian,  the  Queen  sat  day  and 
nignt.  at  the  end,  propped  up  with  pil- 
pws  or-  a  stool,  and  would  not  go  to< 
■jd.  though  Cecil  insisted,  and  thus  pro- 
voked her  p.nser. 


•tied 


any 


for  Amateurs  article 

{"Art  for  Art's  Sa.Uo,!*sjl&« 
Percy— Well,  how  did  your  sh 

.oft  last  hisht? 

Eustace:   Oli.  rather  well.  We 

£S0  for  the  Army  League,. 
Percy  :     Captltal!    What  .  wer 

plays'.' 

Eustace:     "Withered  Leaves" 

Percy:   Any  little  contretemps? 

Bust  ace:  Oh.  no.  Nothing  o 
consequence.  In  "AVIrhwed  Leaves"] 
we  could  only  set  a  lake  for  back-; 
cloth,  and  when  the  curtain  rose  Jack 
Masham  was  leaning  against  it.  smok- 
ing a  cigarette.  Of  course,  the  audience 
laughed  a  bit.    Still,  it  wasn't  much. 

Percy:  Oh.  that  would  happen  any- 
where! 

Eustace:  Precisely.  Oh,  and  then,  a| 
little  later,  he  accidentally  sat  on  sortie 
rather  ripe  bananas  which  somebody 
had  left  on  a  chair,  and  when  he  turn-j 
ed  his  back  to  the  house  the  effect  was 
somewhat  hilarious.  Still  tiiose  little' 
things  will  happen  at  the  best  of  thea- 
tres. 

Percy:  Certainly!    Irvings  whole  ma2  i 
chlncry  went  wrong  in  tho  first  act  or 
"Faust"  on  the  first  night.    My  father  I 
was  there,  and  actually  paw  it,  and  | 
heard   living's  speech  about  it  after- 
wards.   Oh,  dear,  yes.   Amateurs  aren't 
the  only  artists  who  come  croppers. 

Eustace:  I  should  think  not,  indeed! 
"Cast""  went  rather  well,  I  fancy. 

Percy:  Good!  Capital  play!  Rather 
vieux  jeu.  perhaps,  but  good  fun.  Any 
little  misunderstandings? 

Eustace:  Oh,  nothing  worth  meptlon- 
ing.  D'Alroy  came  on  about  five  min- 
utes after  his  cue  in  the  second  act. 
However.  Polly  and  I— I  was  Hawtrco, 
donlcherknow— gagged  about  bridge  till 
he  appeared,  and  I  don't  think  anybody 
noticed  it.  Still,  it  was  rather  trivial  of 
Maurice;  but  then,  that's  his  one  failing, 
dontcherkriow;  he  always  comes  on 
about  five  minutes  after  his  cue.  Other- 
wise he's  quite  as  good  as  Waller  or  any 
of  those  chaps. 

Percy:  You  must  have  been  splendid 
as  Haw  tree. 

Eustace:  The  mater  said  I  was,  but 
of  course,  I  don't  know.  Anyway,  it 
was  quite  my  own  reading.  By  the  way, 
I.  too,  had  a  little  contretemps  in  the 
first  act.  My  moustache  kept  falling 
off.  Yes,  I  had  to  pick  It  up  about  four 
times,  and  I  fancy  that  at  last  it  began 
to  look  ^ther  stupid,  so  I  just  held  It 
on  with  my  finger.  A  thing  .like  thav 
rather  Interferes  with  subtlety  dont- 
oherknow.  Tho  audience  were  shrink- 
ing all  the  while,  bul  the  mater  em- 
phatically sayo  they  were  laughing  at 
the  dialogue,  not'  at  me. 

Percy:  Of  course  they  were!   Who  wan 
Eccles? 

Eustace:  '  ord  Varian.   Awfully  good. 


iw  serious  jnn> s  at.tne  nourres 
J'arislens  any  more  than  sermons  in"  Le  seriously 
Soujrlro.    Admitted  that  the  1'ufi  is  ex-  ter  of  a  dukV 
"ts'Senue.;  and  unnecessarily  explicit,  the  waiting  in 
public  mock   to1  bo  shocked,    it  cannot  is  euph-  in 
complain  iif  the  contents  of  the  bottlo  cumstances 
correspond  with  tho  label.  go  into  a  • 


A  Welcome  Urtango. 

us  that  Spanish  grandees  are 
isturbed  because  the  daugh- 
|s  earning  her  living  by 
restaurant.  Being  In  what 
U  ally  called  "reduced  elr- 
1  she  had  no  inclination  to 
...nvent,  and  as  a  seamstress 
'fBIorallty  has  been  described  as  'call-  Could  not  make  ends  meet.  And  now 
Ing  things  by  their  proper  names.'  In  She  dazzles  the'eustomers  In  a  restaur- 
tlils  respect  the  play  la  moral,  since  a  ant  at  Madrid.  She  should  come  to  this 
spade  is.  dubbed  a  spade.  The  story,  country.  A  Spanish  waitress  of  high  or 
from   Malzac's  'Contes  Drolatlques,'  is  j  low  degree  would  be  an  agreeable  sub- 

'  stitute  for  the  haughty  German  count 
and  retired  army  officer. 

There  are  girls  along  the  North 
Shore,  who.  although  they  bear  New 
England  names,  are  bewltchlngly  Span- 


it  a  bride  who  is  abducted  by  the  king 
peforo  she  Is  a  wife.  Forsaking  virtue's 
ways,  she  entertains  her  husband  un- 
awares, and,  finding  him  an  angel  (an 
earthly  one.  no  doubt),  returns  to  hia  . 

distracted  arms,  and  lives  in  domestic  1  lsh  or  Portuguese  in  face,  coloring,  fig 


ure  and  carriage.  They  would  glorify 
our  restaurants. 

Their  male  ancestors  were  seafaring 
men.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that  many 


happiness  ever  afterwards. 

"Balzac's  rendering  of  the  end  is  dif-  I 
ferent.    The  poor  man.  unable  to  ap- 
proach his  wife,  dies  of  shame  and  dis-  I 
pair.    Here  is  a  denouement  convincing  I  delirious  "Spanish  dancers"  come  from 
In  "Its  verity,  but  these  questions  are,    South  Boston,  "although  that  region  is 
perhaps,  out  of  place  where  the  object  ' 
is  merely  to  amuse.   Such  is  easilv  at- 
tained with  brilliant  costumes,  scenery 
and  acting,  and  the  exuberance  of  the 
heroine,  Cora  Laparcerle." 


For  commonly  they  that,  like  SUsynlius,  roll 
this  restless  stone  of  ambition  ure  In  a 
perpetual  agony,  still  perplexed,  doubtful, 
timorous,  suspicious,  loath  to  offend  in  wore 
or  deed,  still  cogging  and  colloguing  embrac- 
ing, capping,  cringing,  applauding,  tlattci  lug. 
fleering,  visiting,  iv:iittng  at  men  a  doors  with 
all  affability,  counterfeit  honesty  ami  humil- 
ity. 


Not   funny,    you   know,    but  awfully 
brainy.    You  could  see  he  was  thinking  ! 
all  the  time.    Quite  a  new  reading.   Not  I 
a  laugh  all  the  evening  tlil  towards  the  i 
end  of  the  last  act,  when  his  false  nose.  I 
made  of  paste,  cracked,  and  fell  to  the; 
floor.    The  audience  gave  a  yell,  but  he  j 
just  looked  quietly  at  the  thing  lying  i 
there,  then  picked  it  up.  and  threw  it! 
into  the  fire.     There  must  have  been,' 
I  some  sort  of  combustible  powder  in  It,  | 
for  it  blazed  up  with  a  bang.    The  au-  j 
I  dience    simply    screamed,    but   Varian  j 
i  went  serenely  on.    It  was  certainly  the  I 
I  most  intellectual'  Eccles   I   ever   saw.  |' 
Might  have  been  Ibsen. 

Percy:  Altogether  a  very  successful 
and  interesting  evening? 

Eustace:  Rather!  And  Tin  told 
there's  a  corking  notice  coming  out  in 
the  "Age."  I'm  here  to  see  "  The  Blind-  , 
ness  of  Virtue,"  as  we're  thinking  of  j 
putting  that  on  next.  Lord  Varian 
wants  to  play  the  boy  part.  Oh.  by  the 
way,  Gerridge  pulled  half  the  scenery 
down  last  night  while  he  was  dancing 
about  in  the  last  acu  and  Esther  lugged 
D'Alroy's  sword  out  of  its  sheath  in 
the  great  scene  and  then  couldn't  get  it 
back;  and  the  Marquise's  wig  slipped 
down  on  to  her  right  eye;,  but  otherwise 
it  all  went  as  smooth  as  a  m'.U  pond. 
No  really  important  contretemps  of  am- 
kind! 

PERCY — I  see.  Quite  up  to  the  club's 
form.  I  am  so  sorry  T  wa3iift  able  to 
go.  You  know,  I'd  far  rather  see  you 
amateurs  than  these  egotistical  profes- 
sionals! 

Efostace— Well,  1  don't  say  that  we're) 
better  than  one  or  two  of  the  best  of| 
the  West  end  companies  might  be:  but—: 
well— we're  enthusiasts,  dontcherltnow— 
artists  for  art's  sake^-all  that  sort  of 
thing.  And.  of  course,  when  you  can 
say  that,  you've  said  everything! 


At  the  Washington  Court. 

I  We  are  informed  on  high  authority 
that  the  wife  of  the  Attorney-General 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  the  arbitratrix 
i  deliciarum  at  the  White  House,  has 
issued  a  decree  that  nobody  will  be 
permitted  to  sit  while  Mrs.  Taft  is 
standing.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  add  that 
the  wife'  of  the  President  was  called 
toy  name  and  the  nauseous  and  ridicu- 
lously snobbish  phrase,  "The  first  lady 
of  the  land"  not  used.  According  to 
Napoleon  and  Mr.  Roosevelt,  the  first 
lady  in  the  land  is  the  one  that  has 
the  most  children.  There  are  other  def- 
initions of  the  phrase. 

Ah,  this  standing  for  the  sake  of 
formality!  You  are  invited  to  dine  at 
8  o'clock— a  foolish  hour.  Not  being 
able  to  escape  from  early  training  In 
punctuality  you  greet  your  hostess  a 
few  minutes  after  the  appointed  time. 
The  other  guests  straggle  in.  All  stand 
and  engage -in  forced  conversation.  You 
do  not  know  the  woman  you  are  to 
"take  in."  Her  uncle  Augustus  may  be 
in  jail;  her  grandfather  the  Rev.  Ezra 
P.  Jowles,  an  intrepid  missionary,  may 
have  been  devoured  without  salt  and 
pepper  or  a  made  sauce  by  cannibals 
of  the  South  Seas;  she  may  have  a  cork 
leg;  so  you  are  obliged  to  be  guarded 
in  your  light  and  airy  remarks.  She, 
meanwhile,  hears  you  only  with  one 
ear,  indignant  because  she  is  not  to; 
sit  by  the  lion  of  the  evening— a  lion 
that  roars  although  his  mane  is  a  littlei 
mangy.  Everyone  stands.  There  isj 
shifting  of  weight  from  one  foot  to  an- 
other; but  no  one,  not  even  the  most 
delicate  woman  thinks  of  sitting.  Why 
the  delay?  At  20  minutes  past  eight  en- 
ters Mrs.  Golightly,  smiling,  radiant,  ex- 
asperatingly  sure  of  herself.  "I  am 
afraid  I  am  a  little  late."  She  is  re- 
assured with  the  customary  lie  of  gooa 
manners,  and  the  procession  starts.  Tne 
joy  of  sitting  down,  although  the  soup 
is  cold  and  your  neighbor  insolently 
lukewarm! 

"Tearing  on  the  Legs  '" 

Then  there  is  the  standing  at  teas, 
receptions,  visits  of  ceremony.  How  do 
the  women  endure  it?  Mrs.  Bolivar  rises 
to  leave.  The  hostess  of  course  does  the 
same.  The  males  who  may  be  present 
spring  to  their  feet.  And  Mrs.  Rolivar 
chatters,  and  sighs,  and  ogles,  and  talks 
about  plans  for  the  summer,  while  the 
most  athletic  man  is  ready  to  drop  from 


not  inevitably  associated  with  the 
bolero,  fandango,  cachucha,  jota,  tango 
and  sequidilla. 


My  Lady  Nicotine. 

Smokers  should  be  thankful  to  Mr.  H. 
Cholmondeley-Pennell  of  I*ondon,  who 
insists  that  the  statement  often  made 
about  the  deadly  properties  of  nicotine 
in  the  smoke  of  pipes,  cigars  and  cigar- 
ettes is  wholly  erroneous.  "Nlcotine," 
he  says,  "which  is  a  deadly  poison,  can 
be  made  only  by  dissolving  the  oil  of 
tobacco  fa  practically  harmless  prod- 
uct) in  ether  or  alcohol,  and  therefore 
can  never  actually  be  swallowed  by  the 
smoker  at  all.  Unless  indeed  he  should 
be  drinking  some  alcoholic  liquor  whilst 
he  is  smoking,  in  which  case  it  is  just 
conceivable  that  a  minute  quantity  ot 
nicotine  might  be  manufactured  in  ins 
cwn  mouth." 

Nevertheless,  we  shall  continue  to 
hear  the  appalling  story  of  the  cat's 
tongue  and  one  drop  of  nicotine;  also 
hear  of  the  wretched  being  who,  cut 
open,  exhibited  lungs  "Coated  with 
nicotine,  absolutely  coated,  Sir."  The 
choir  will  now  sing  Calverley's  famous 
ode.  .  ..  -  -  — 


CHORAL  UNION 
GIVES  CONCERT 

Parts   of   Dvorak's  "Stabat 
Mater"  and  Haydn's  "Crea- 
tion" Excellently  Sung. 


At  the  fifteenth  annual  spring  con- 
cert of  the  People's  Choral  Union  In 
Symphony  hall  last  evening  the  pro- 
gram consisted  of  portions  of  Dvorak's 
"Stabat  Mater"  and  parts  one  and  two 
of  Haydn's   "Creation."     The  quartet 

Mr.thC^Stabal  Mater  was  imposed  of 
55f«     ^?Ce  B°nner  Wllll8ms  soprano. 

J£re£Ce  JePP«-s°n  contralto. 
Howard  E.  Pratt  tenor  and  Leverett  B 
Bcmll,  bass  Mrs.  Williams  and  Messrs. 

i  tU"ni  MerrH1  sanS  the  solo  parts 
in  The  Creation."  Frederick  W  Wo- 
dell  conducted.  The  orchestra  was  com- 
posed of  members  of  the  Symphony. 
Herman  A.  Shedd  was  organist  and 
M™',  Marlon  Lane  Morgan,  pianist 

Enthusiasm  is  perhaps  the  most 
marked  characteristic  of  this  chorus  I 
(but  It  decidedly  does  not,  as  in  manv 
other  cases,  here  cover  a  "multitude'  of 
sins  '  or  even  any  very  great  number. 
Moreover,  enthusiasm  is  demanded  by 
Haydn  s  stirring  choruses  it  was  ap- 
parent last  evening  that  the  400  odd 
members  of  the  chorus  were  determined 
every  one,  to  give  the  audience  and  the 
leader  the  best  there  was  in  them,  and 
the  result  was  that  the  hearers,  who 
filled   nearly  every   seat   in   the  hall 


fatigue.    In  books  of  etiquette  there  is 

advice  as  to  the  art  of  entering  a  draw-  wele  given  a  signally  satisfactory  even 
ing  room.    Thus  it  is  not  considered  _ 

"good  form"  to  crawl  in  on  all  fours,  or  „        ^„0<5„eI1  s  Ci^5^ul  tra'n'ng  was  ap 
to  leap  through  a  window  or  to  come  " 
down  the  chimney  with  a  startling  "Ha! 
Ha!'>    There  is  greater  need  of  advice 
concerning  the  leaving    a  room 
your  little  say,  dear  Madam,  touch  the 
hand  of  the  mistress,  and  leave — get  out, 


  —  *"4Jiui1     »  <a ^  irllJ- 

parent  in  every  phrase.  There  was  snap 
and  vim  in  the  livelier  movements  gen- 
tle shading  and  nice  expression  in  the 
gay  quieter  passages.  For  a  chorus  that  is 
supposed  to  be  made  up,  as  Its  name 
indicates,  of  average  men  and  women 


"Agnes, 
Dame 
Galante' 


The     Paris     critics  > 
were  much  exercised 
by     a     play     called  j 
"Agnes,     dame  gal-] 
ante."    Mr.  Dawbarn  wrote  to  the  Pal! 
Mall  Gazette: 

"With  such  a  title,  one  should  not  ox-  ! 
pect  a  Sunday-school  treatise.  However.  !j 
it  has  raised  the  seasoned  censure  of  M.  I 
Brisson— not  he  who  rings  the  bell  in  U 
the  chamber,  but  he- who  rings  the  the-t' 
atrical  changes  in  the  Temps,  lu  this' 
country,  where  Gallic  wit  has  estab- 
lished rights,  he  parses  for  one  austere 
(nan.    The  species  is  exceeding  rare. 

"it.  Bris.son  finds  word  and  gesture  dis- 
pleasing in  this  poetic  play,    r  do  not 


gracefully,   but  firmly.    Why  give  an  sln^ers-  11  w*s  a  notable  performance 
imitation  of  a  deathbed  farewell?  This  .  ,,'!',,  !     ms*ans  tne  Part  °<  Gabriel 
enforced  standing  was  one  of  the  things  ? ?  '§ ntfulJLv  and  her  singing  of  "With  | 
that  led  the  distinguished  Englishman  \frdure  CIao  '  deservedly  brought  em- ' 
to  say,  Life  would  be  tolerable,  if  it  Pnatlc  recognition   from   the  audience, 
were  not  for  its  pleasures.                          Vt  i  i U  AWas  melodlous  am1  expressive  i 
When  John  P.  Squibob  was  on  a  boat  as  Uriel.   Mr.  Merrill's  bass  found  good 
going  to  San  Francisco  he  talked  affa-  opportunity  In  the  dramatic  recitatives; 
bly  with  Dr.  Collyer  and  his  interesting  allotted  to  Raphael, 
family,  who  as  early  as  the  fifties  gave  i  :  


a  "Model  Artist  Exhibition."  He  walked 
on  the  moon-lit  deck  with  one  of  Coll- 
yer's  charming  daughters:  "Oh,  beauti- ' 
ful  being,"  Squibob  exclaimed,  "do  you  | 
never  feel,  when  in  the  pride  of  your 
matchless  charms  you  stand  before  us, 
the  living,  breathing  representation  of 
the  lovely,  poetic  and  Ill-fated  Sappho; 
do  you  never  feel  an  Inspiration  of  the 
moment,  and  entering  into  the  charac- j 

ter,  imagine  yourself  in  mind,  as  in 
torm,  her  beauteous  illustration?"  "Well 
—yes,  '  she  said.  "I  don't  know  but  I  do, 
out  it's  dreadful  tearing  on  the  legs." 


it 


AVALANCHE" 
AT  TREMONT 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMo.VT  THEATRE — "The  Ava- 
lanche," a  comedy  drama  In  four  acts 
Mftf.  A.  Tremayne  and  Robert  ri'il- 
liunl.    First  performance  in  Boston  I 


Mrs    Barrinrton. Julia.  HmnohMt 

Simpson". : : :  ; ; ; : ; ;;; ; ; ; :nobV«'x^cS!SJ 

-Mr.  Gray  was  a  Wall  street  broker 

«'ho  had  been  persunded  to  Invest  heav- 
ily in  the  stock  of  a  mine,  the  Ava- 
lanche. Before  he  married  the  jealous 
Helen  and  was  poor,  he  had  had  an 
affair  with  Mrs.  Vaughan,  then  a  maid- 
en. She  had  jilted  him  for  a  rioh  old 
maji  who  died.  Then  she  and  one  Cam- 
eron combined  to  depreciate  the  value 
of  Avalanche,  which  Cameron,  a  man 
with  a  rakish  past,  had  persuaded  Grey 
would  make  his  fortune.  Cameron 
wished  to  marry  Grey's  sister  Rose. 

Mrs.  Vaughan  kept  coming  into  Grey's 
house  as  though  she  had  a  latch  key, 
and   thus   made   Helen   jealous.  One 
night  Grey  wrote  a  short  love  letter 
making  an  engagement  to  be  used  In 
private   theatricals,     it   was  unsigned 
and  not  addressed,  but  Mrs.  Vaughan,  i 
who  was  one  of  the  actresses,  dropped 
it  In  her  glove  and  Helen,  picking  It  up, 
was  made  unhappy.    She  was  still  more  i 
wretched    when,     having    turned  thel 
lights  down  two  or  three  nights  after- 
ward and  played  a  tender  tune  on  the1 
Piano— the  same  tune  she  had  played  I 
in  a  second  rate  Adirondack  inn  during' 
their  honeymoon— and  thinking  she  had 
foiled  the  enamored  widow,  she  learned, 
having  ,  left  the  room  for  a  few  min- 
utes, that  Mrs.  Vaughan  had  called  and 
taken  Urey  away  in  an  automobile.  , 

Now  Grey  had  gone,  to  a  gathering  of 
brokers  to  defend  his  honor  and  th» 
worth  of  the  stock. 

Act  III.  The  curtain  rises  on  Grey's 
office  In  Wall  street.  There  are  prac- 
tical tickers  and  telephones.  Avalanche 
is  going  down.  Mrs.  Vaughan  enters  and 
offers  her  fortune  to  save  Grey  He 
spurns  the  offer,  but  in  well-bred  lan- 
guage. She  tells  him  Cameron  is  the 
man  that  is  ruining  him.  Enter  Camer- 
on. Grey  calls  him  a  scoundrel  and  says 
he  will  shoot  him  If  he  does  not  write  an 
order  to  buy  100,000  shares  at  a  high 
price.  Cameron  writes,  but  escapes  be- 
fore the  order  can  be  executed.  Ruin 
now  stares  Grey  In  the  face.  He  puts 
the  pistol  In  his  mouth,  but  thinks  bet- 
ter of  it.  Alarum  without  and  wild  ex- 
citement. Avalanche  is  steadily  rising. 
Mrs.  Vaughan  comes  In  again  and  coyly 
admits  that  she  has  been  buying  to  save 
him.  In  his  thankfulness  he  embraces 
her,  and  Helen  enters  with  the  old  fam- 
ily lawyer. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  play  Grey 
had  been  kind  to  Polly,  a  newspaper 
girl  of  the  "Hully  Gee"  order,  because 
he  had  nearly  run  over  her.  He  had 
taken  her  to  his  house  and  given  her 
a  home.  After  Helen  left  her  husband, 
and  the  night  before  Grey  Is  about  to 
sail  for  Europe,  taking  with  him  a 
baby's  shoe  irt  an  Inside  coat  pocket, 
Polly,  who  had  come  to  say  "Goodbye" 
and  is  in  another  room,  overhears  Mrs. 
Vaughan  begging  him  to  take  her  with 
him,  and  telling  how  she  had  planned 
to  bear  the  stock  so  that  she  could  save 
him  and  win  his  love.  He  again  spurns 
her  and  orders  her  out  of  the  house. 
Polly  goes  to  the  lawyer,  and  tells  him 
all  about  It.  Mrs.  Grey  happens  to  be 
behind  a  screen.  Mrs.  Vaughan  comes 
In.  So  does  Mr.  Grey.  The  secret  of  the 
letter  written  for  the  amateur  theatri- 
cals is  exposed.  Mrs  Vaughan,  foiled 
again,  this  time  for  ever,  reveals  her- 
self as  a  bold,  unprincipled  woman  by 
bursting  into  French,  and  with  a  "Bon 
jour  Madame,"  "Bon  jour  Monsieus," 
makes  her  final  exit. 

There  is  a  comic  office  boy;  there  is 
a  devoted  broker's  clerk;  there  Is  a  ris- 
ing young  entomologist,  who  loves 
Grey's  sister.  There  are  many  highly 
moral  speeches.  The  villain  Cameron  is 
of  the  type  that  thrilled  village  audi- 
ences when  Dolly  Bidwell  starred  In 
"Pretty  Panther."  All  in  all  "The  Ava- 
lanche" is  a  most  amusing  play,  more 
amusing  probably  than  the  authors 
hoped.  <  ..  ,■' 

Mr.  HilUard  as  the  broker  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman  In  dress,  speech,  bearing, 
and  reflections  on  the  conduct  of  life 
except  once  in  the  last  act  when  he  uia 
really  rude  to  Mrs.  Vaughan.  Miss 
Carlyle  as  the  slangy  Polly  excited 
hearty  laughter.  Mr.  Graham  played 
the  lawyer  in  the  good,  old-fash  •one.l 
style.  The  others  acted  with  com- 
mendable honesty  and  never  showed 
surprise  at  the  situations  in  which  they 
fount!  themselves. 

There  was  one  genuine  surprise  In  the 
drama:  When  a  quarrel  at  cards  at  the 
beginning  of  the  first  act  turned  out  to 
be  merely  a  rehearsal  for  the  amate-ir 
theatricals. 

A  large  audience  was  interested 
throughout,  and  duly  excited  by  the 
scene  in  the  broker's  office. 


I  t^rflay  Imtrnoon  to  n  small  audience  In 
Rtelnert  Hall.  Her  subject  was  "Tha 
Psychology  of  Richard  Strauss  and  hla 
|  Works."  She  first  Inquired  Into  materi- 
1  allsm  and  realism  in  art  and  spoke  of 
the  spirituality  shown  by  Strauss  in  hla 
earlier  works.  She  then  dwelt  on  the 
Influence  exerted  over  him  by  NIetzsohe. 
Why  was  Strauss  led  to  choose  the  lib- 
rettos of  "Feuersnot,"  "Salome"  and 
tra"?  Wilde's  tragedy  might  ap- 
peal to  painters  and  musicians,  for  It 
Is  highly  poetical,  gorgeously  colored; 
furthermore,  It  Is  well  constructed  for 
operatic  purposes. 

The  motive  of  "Electra,"  however,  Is 
revenge  In  a  hysterically  repulsive 
form.  The  heroine  Is  far  from  the 
avenger  In  the  Greek  tragedies.  Miss 
Bauer  dwelt  at  length  on  "Eleotra," 
drama  and  music,  and  gave  a  very  In- 
teresting account  of  her  interview  with 
Mme.  Mazarln,  whose  Impersonation  of 
the  heroine  left  such  a  vivid  Impression. 
After  discriminative  remarks  about 
Strauss's  tone  poems  there  was  a  ref- 
erence to  Debussy's  description  of  them. 

Miss  Bauer's"  lecture  was  well  ar- 
ranged, well  written  and  read  In  an 
effective  manner. 

l..east  of  all  should  a  man  quite  withdraw 
his  gaze  from  the  real  world  for  the  sake 
of  reading;  as  the  impulse  und  the  temper 
vhicu  prompt  to  thought  of  one's  own  come 
far  of  tenor  from  the  world  of  reality  than 
from  the  world  of  books.  The  real  life  that 
a  man  sees  before  him  Is  the  natural  subject 
of  thought;  and  in  its  strength  as  the  pri- 
mary element  of  existence,  it  can  more  easily 
I  than  anything  else  rouse  and  influence  the 
thinking  mind. 

Becalmed  in  the  Metropolis. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  returned,  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear,  from  a  short  but  ex- 
citing trip  to  New  York.  I  went  pver 
Wednesday  night  with  my  friend  Joe 
Bush  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  him 
aboard  the  Ward  liner  sailing  Thursday 
for  Havana.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
Joseph  to  the  boat  in  time  for  sailing, 
but  only  at  a  great  expenditure  of  energy 
and  cash  and  by  the  benevolent  assist- 
ance of  a  friendly  taxi  driver. 

After  parting  with  my  friend,  I  set  out 
alone  to  view  some  of  the  sights  of  the 
metropolis.  I  am  inclined  to  think  I 
must  have  been  slightly  overcome  by  the 
theat  or  had  a  touch  of  apoplexy  or 
something.  The  last  I  remember  of  New 
York  I  was  looking  up  at  a  picture  of 
■Old  King  Cole  and  drinking,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  an  affable  gentleman  in  a 
whi'e  coat,  a  thick,  brown,  eggy  drinit 
iwhich,  I  dimly  recall,  some  one  desig- 
nated a  "Sabbath  Calm." 

This  morning  I  found  in  my  waistcoat 
ipocket  a  bit  of  paper  with  the  following 
Jreclpe  written  on  It  in  a  bold  hand:  * 

"Brandy  and  port  one  half  and  one 
half  to  fill  a  whiskey  glass.  One  egg, 
cream  and  black  coffee  to  fill  a  lemonade 
glass,  well  beaten  together.  Mix  with 
liquor  and  shake  with  ice.  Strain,  spice." 

Is  It  possible  that  the  drink  herein ! 
described  is  called  a  "Sabbath  Calm"? 
Perhaps  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  would 
know.     HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  April  26.  1912. 


g<  r  and  a  tumbler  of  buy  ruin— this  Is  a 
no-llcenae  'village— said  in  Jonah's  store 
■  'i-i  Saturday  atficnn ■■  i  :  u  he  would 
bet  two  to  one  on  Raft  nu-alnst  Towsle- 
felt;  but  the  captain  la  not  the  man  he 
was  when  he  used  to  load  his  vessel  and 
himself  at  Surinam. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  April  29. 
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BOSTON  THEOTRB3— "The  Fascinat- 
ing Widow."  a  comedy  with  music  by 
Otlo  Hauerbach.   Music  by  F.  A.  Mills. 

Principals  In  the  cast: 


.  Jami 


Educational  Notes. 
Mr.  Price  Collier  in  a  letter  to  the 
Spectator,  London,  quotes  Goethe  as 
regretting  that  he  should  not  live  to  see 
the  digging  of  the  Panama  canal  as  in- 
dispensable to  the  welfare  and  protec- 
tion of  the  United  States.  Gothe  was 
moved  to  the  consideration  of  this  canal 
for  merchant  and  warships  by  a  pas- 
sage In  one  of  Humboldt's  books.  The 
Boston  Herald  quoted  Goethe's  talk 
with  Eckermann  and  commented  on  it 
editorially  nearly  two  years  ago. 

The  fact  that  d'Amiunzio  has  written 
a  libretto  for  Mascagnl  is  trumpeted, 
and  the  subject,  Jps,  -1  as  unpleas- 
ant, Is  discussed  as  new  and  sensa- 
tional. Is  It  possible  that  Byron's  "Par- 
lsina"  Is  unknown  10  this  generation; 
Furthermore,  d'Annunzio  early  in  U02 
was  reported  as  working  on  a  play 
based  on  the  story^of  Parlslna,  Ugo  and 
Niccolo.  He  then  said  he  had  found  at 
Modena  a  packet  of  letters  written  by 
Parlslna  to  Ugo,  her  stepson.  Nor  will 
Mascagnl  be  the  first  composer  to  '.reat 
the  subject.  Donizetti's  "Parisina"  was 
once  a  favorite  opera;  Keuvels  wrote  a 
"Parisina,"  and  the  first  opera  com- 
posed in  Uruguay  and  produced  at 
Montevideo  in  187S  was  founded  on  the 
same  story.  W.  S.  Bennett  wrote  a  con- 
cert overture  "Parlslna." 
Roman  women  of  noble  birth  were  re- 
,  cently  complimented  at  a  dinner  party 
i  in  a  fashionable  hotel  on  their  beauti- 
i  fully  kept  hands.  The  story  goes- and 
it  is  published  by  a  newspaper  .hat 
prides  itself  on  printing  only  "fit"  news 
—that  they  said:  "That's  nothing.  You 
should  see  how  our  feet  are  kept,"  and, 
saying,  bared  them.  How  manners  are 
purified  in  the  course  of  time!  When 
some  one  remarked  on  the  dirty  hands 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortlley  Montagu  she  an- 
swered with  a  laugh:  "But  you  should 
see  my  feet,  if  yo»  think  my  hand* 
are  dirty." 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— First 
time  in  Boston.  "The  Prlnce  Chap,'-  a 
Play  in  three  acts  by  Edward  Peple. 

William  Peyton...  Tohn  rr.i» 

Jack  Rodney....  ...ij'      -  ---s 

Marcus  Runlon*/ 
Balling-ton  ]§\ 


MISS  BAUER  LECTURES  ON 
PSYCHOLOGY  OF  STRAUSS 

Interesting  Discussion  of  Composer 
and  His  Work. 
Emille  Frances  Bauer,  well  known  In 
musical  circles,  as  the  critic  of  the  New 
Tork  Evening  Mail  and  as  correspondent 
of  music  and  other  Journals,  lectured  yes- 


Mr.  Johnson  Loq. 

We  wrote  to  Mr.  Johnson,  at  once, 
not   expecting   a   reply.       An  answer 
came  yesterday: 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 

Although  I  have  not  been  a  drinking 
man  for  several  weeks,  I  know  the  bev- 
erage that  consoled    Mr.  Witherspoon 
after  the  departure  of  his  tumultuous 
friend.    I  say  I  know  it;  fo*  the  recipe' 
reminds  me  of  the  "coffee  cocktail,"  so 
called  because  there  is  no  coffee  in  it— 
lucus  a  non  lucendo,  to  use  the  language 
of  the  ancient  Romans.      The  coffee 
j  cocktail,     so    called     because,  when 
shaken,  It  has  the  color  of  cafe  au  lait, 
lis  compounded,  with  the  exception  not- 
led,  according  to  th»~ recipe  given;  but, 
i  being  a  powerful  sedative,  it  is  drunk 
from  a  small  sized  tumbler,  not  a  lem- 
onade glass.    No  doubt  the  glass  served 
Mr.  Witherspoon  seemed  In  his  eyes  a 
j  beaker.- 

I  have  been  much  interested  in  ihe 
discussion  abewt  strange  food.  To  my 
surprise,  no  one  has  told  the  story  of 
Junius  Brutus  Booth,  the  elder;  how  in 
Louisville— It  was  in  1S34— Mr.  Booth 
was  seen  on  a  Saturday  afternoon  about 
5  o'clock,  on  the  sidewalk,  near  the  the- 
atre door,  with  a  board  on  two  empty 
barrels,  and  on  the  board  were  many 
rats  that  had  been  eviscerated;  and  Mr.  I 
Booth   was    endeavoring   to  persuade' 

passers-by  on  their  way  to  market  that 
the  rats  were  infinitely  better  eating 
than  any  other  animal  food  they  could 
obtain;  they  were  much  more  tender 
than  squirrels  and  cleaner  than  hogs. 
N.  M.  Ludlow,  who  was  then  managing 
the  theatre,  tells  Ihe  story  In  his  book, 
"Dramatic  Life  as  I  Found  It,"  and 
adds:  "On  the  night  of  this  same  day 
Mr.  Booth  performed  the  character  of 
Shylock  in  his  usual  excellent  manner." 

And  a  word  abou'.  locusts  and  grass- 
hoppers. I  was  reading  Herodotus  last 
night— my  faithful  Bohn  translation,  one 
of  the  few  school  books  that  really 
helped  me— and  observed  that  the  Nasa- 
mones,  a  very  numerous  people,  catch 
locusts,  dry  them  in  the  sun,  Reduce 
them  to  powder,  and,  sprinkling  them 
in  milk,  drink  them.  Why  would  not  a 
carefully  prepared  grasshopper  go  well 
in  a  cocktail,  especially  on  the  cape.  I 
where  the  grasshopper  Is  a  burden  and 
olives  and  preserved  cherries  not  al- 
ways to  be  had? 
There  is  considerable  political  activity 


.  .Donald  Meek 
George  Hasseil 

Vn*,V,L»  T*  Albert  Hickey 

v?£ier  Carney  Christie 

Trimir^  -*-l  Roberts 

..truckman   a    r>  ninrv 

Claudia  (in  acts  1  and  2)', 

Lrr„   ,  Henrietta  MacDannel 

P*»hJWm Maude  Richmond 

Phoebe  Puckers  Madeleine  Moore 

A  ^iT^.Vers':  \Y Mabel  Montgomery 

a  (I"  act  3)  Mary  Young 

This  play  was  produced  In  New  York 
for  the  nrst  time  in  the  autumn  of 
i90i,  at  the  Madison  Square  Theatre, 
with  Cyril  Scott  in  the  title  role.  It 
then  served  to  bring  to  general  notice 
its  author,  until  then  unheard  from  and 
whdse  later  achievements  have  met 
with  marked  success. 

"The  Prince  Chap"  is  an  inoffensive 
play.    It  reveals  the  technical  crudities 
of  the  budding  dramatist,  as  well  as  his 
undoubted  ability  for  character  draw- 
ing, while  Its  situations  -are  at  times  ■ 
those  of  melodrama  and  Its  sentiment 
lis  superlatively  saccharine  in  quality.  ! 
On  the  whole,  in  the  hands  of  a  less  I 
clever  company   of   players  the  piece 
might  prove  unwarrantably  boresome. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  performance' 
yesterday  afternoon,  at  which  a  large 
audience  was  present,  was  thoroughly 
enjoyable  by  reason   of  the  excellent 
acting. 

Mr.  Craig  was  delightful  as  William 
Peyton,  the  impulsive,  generous  and  i 
warm-hearted  sculptor  to  whose  care  i 
the  five-year-old  Claudia  was  consigned' 
in  the  first  act  by  her  mother,  a  fam-  I 
I  ous  model,  and  a  good  woman,  who  I 
succumbed  to  starvation  and  exposure1 
I  after  a  wretched  marriage. 
|  The  other  two  acts  are  occupied  with 
[the  growth  of  the  little  girl  to  woman-' 
hood,  her  natural  infatuation  for  Pey- 1 
ton  and  the  subsequent  realization,  that ' 
their  love  Is  mutual.  A  dampening  epi-  ' 
sode  in  the  story  is  the  jilting  of  the  i 
Prince  Chap  by  "Princess  Alice,"  his] 
former  sweetheart,  a  supercilious  miss, 
who  scoffs  at  the  idea  that  the  child  Is  i 
not  his  own,  and  marries  ifor  money,  only  j 
to  regret  everything  and,  in  widow's,! 
weeds,  attempt  to  win  back  Peyton's^ 
affection. 

Miss  MacDonnel  as  Claudia,  again  I 
!  showed  herself  to  be  a  most  satisfac-  j 
tory  Impersonator  of  childhood  and  her  ! 
work  in  this  ranks  with  her  Peter  and  ! 
her  dual  performance  in  "The  Prince  I 
and  the  Pauper." 

As  the  older  Claudia,  Miss  Young  act- 
ed  with  girlish  charm  and  youthful  Im- 
petuosity. Another  capital  impersona- 
tion was  that  of  Mr.  Hasseil  as  the 
imperturbable  Marcus  Runion,  Peyton's/ 
servant,  an  impressive,  deliberate  flun-  j 
key  with  a  dry  sense  of  humor.  A  fea- 
ture  of  the  afternoon  was  the  Puckers 
of  Miss  Moore,  a  saucy  slattern,  a  later 
edition  of  Tilly  Slowboy  and  the  March- 
ioness.  Mr.  Meek  as  Jack  Rodney  and 
Miss  Montgomery  as  Alice  Travers  were 
equally  deserving  of  praise. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "Seven 
Days." 


|jyn''   vWiuur  vvatts  Charles  W.  Butler 

Or'     >  iUi,1'  '   Jmes  E.  Sullivan 

,Mra.  Lernngwell  Carrie  13.  Perkins 

-J'nriraret  Lefdngwell  Winona  Winter 

<•  make,  Mrs.   Monte.-. .  .Julian  Kltlnge 

ENTERTAINMENT  GIVEN 
IN  AID  OF  STUDENTS'  FUND 

-Interesting  and  Enjoyable  Program 
Perforrrved. 

An  entertainment  In  aid'  of  the  stu- 
I  dents'  fund  of  the  Misses  Gilman  school 
was  given  last  evening  at  the  Hotel 
Tuileries. 

Charles  S.  Olcott  gave  an  Interesting 
stereoptlcon  lecture  on  "The  Scenery  of 
Walter  Scott,"  showing  many  scenes 
where  Important  events  of  the  writer's 
life  had  taken  place,  as  well  as  others 
of  historical  interest,  described  and  In- 
timately connected  with  his  writings. 

Miss  Louise  von  Aken,  who  will  be  a 
member  of  the  Boston  opera  company 
next  season,  sang  an  aria  from  Masse- 
net's "Werther"  and  the  following 
songs:  Old  Scotch,  "Robin  Adair";  H 
Lohr,  "You  Better  Ask  Me";  H.  I.  Bur- 
leigh, "Jean";  H.  Lohr,  "To  My  First 
Love." 

Miss  von  Aken  has  a  well-schooled 
voice  of  unusual  range  and  brilliance, 
full  and  rich  In  timbre  and  dramatic  in 
quality.  Last  evening  she  displayed  flex- 
ibility and  ease  in  execution  as  well  as 
the  ability  to  color  tone  emotionally. 

Singer  and  lecturer  gave  marked  pleas- 
ure to  an  audience  of  fair  size. 

TRAVESTY  DRAMA  LEADS 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  PROGRAM 

"More  Sinned  Against  Than  Usual" 
Full  of  Good  Laughs. 
"More  Sinned  Against  Than  Usual"  is 
the  big  hit  at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  this 
week.  The  program  calls  it  a  travesty 
drama. of  "Up-State  Folks,"  by  Everett 
Shinn,  or  in  other  words,  most  appropri- 
ately, a  "Mellerdramer."  It  Is  a  bright 
and  laughable  take-off  on  the  "Up-State 
Folks"  type  of  play  in  which  a  "sobby- 
herolne,  a  "rube"  hero  and  an  im- 
mensely tall  and  imposing  villain,  sup- 
ported by  a  wholly  adequate  set  of 
burlesque  characters  add  the  necessary 
exaggeration  to  the  more  or  less  con- 
ventional scenes  and  give  them  an  ab- 
surdly and  deliciously  humorous  effect. 

There  are  four  acts,  presented  on  a 
miniature  stage  set  on  the  reuglar  the- 
atre platform,  and  whfle  the  necessary 
changes  of  scene  are  taking  place,  Dick 
l|ynch,  who  plays  the  inevitable  sheriff 
sings  "illustrated  ballads."  The  titles 
"She  Went  to  Work  on  Her  Wedding 
Morn  and  "She  Lived  by  the  Erie  Ca- 
nal, Splash,  Splash,"  are  enough  to  in- 
dicate their  character.  ( 

May  Malloy  played  the  heroine  with  a 
nice  sense  of  just  how  far  she  could  go 
without  becoming  absurd.  Ervllle  Al- 
derson's  farmer  was  artistic  and  W  H 
Ferris  seemed  physically  and  tempered 
mentally  the  ideal  burlesque  villain.  The 
other  parts  were  well  taken. 
B.  A.  Rolfe  and  his  "Rolfonlans"  give 
musical  act  that  is  novel  in  its  ex- 
cellence. There  are  nine  performers  and 
they  give  Individually  and  collectively  a 
most  enjoyable  act. 

Rosaire  and  Doretto  Introduce  sur- 
Lr!fier=  nt°  Jheir  tumbl'ns  and  somer- 
saults so  effectively  that  the  observer 
fails  to  realize  the  difficulty  of  some  of 
their  feats  for  laughing  at  the  absurd 
way  m  which  they  are  done. 

James  Tooney  and  Antoinette  Norman 
make  fun  of  each  other  and  of  them- 
selves most  satisfyingly 

skTrh9f,^,ree  Lei^tons.  1"  a  minstrel 
with  thL  ?  s"r^"ls!ng  asrUlty  an<J  skill 
with  their  feet,  the  Wartenburg  Broth- 
ers accomplish  difficult  and  interesting 
feats  of  foot  Juggling  and  Trovollo  in- 
troduces novelties  as  a  ventriloquist. 


The  South  End  Dramatic  Stockfcom- 
Ipany  appeared  in   "Kathleen  Mavour- 
jneen.''  yesterday  afternoon,  for  the  first  I 
jtime.    The  management  introduced  some  ' 
j  dancing  and  singing  specialties  In  the! 
first  act  which  aroused  enthusiasm.  Mr  i 
Roberts  was  seen  at  his  best  in  the' 
rollicking  Irish  song,  and  Misses  Marie 
Loring  and  Beatrice  Allen,  with  Messrs 
Meehan,   Lynde   and   Niles  also  sang1 
and  danced.   The  work  of  Miss  Evcson 
| as  Kathleen  O'Connor  was  highly  credit.' 
able.     Mr.    Thornton    was    capital  as' 
(Terence  O'More,  whose  rich  voice,  hand- 
some presence  and  fine  physique  made 
lit   easy  to   understand    why  Kathleen! 
should  prefer  him  to  Kavanagh.  This' 
[part    was   played    with    distinction  byl 
|  Mr.  Graves.    Miss  Valentine  as  Dor- 
othy Kavanagh  gave  a  fine  performance} 
Mr.    Meehan  as  David   O'Connor.  Mr. 
Kilbride  as  Bill  Buttoncap,  Mr.  Hudson 
as  Denis,  Mr.  Ernst  as  Father  O'Cas- 
sidy,  Miss  Reels  as  Meg  Marslogh  and 

»J? eston    were    equally  successful 
Kathleen  Mavourneen  will  be  presenwj 
for  one  week  only,  and  will  ho  followed 
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How  misleading  are  titles!  Tou  would 
,  think  that  Mr.  Francis  George  Heath's 
:  "Tree  Lore"  were  a  book  of  the  same 
'  character  as  Harley's  "Moon  Lore." 
Dyei  "Polk  Lore  of  Plants,"  probably 
With  chapters  on  tree  worship,  and  an 
Inquiry  Into  the  conduct  of  the  Wabon- 
del.  who  cut  posts  for  a  house  when  the 
moon  Is  on  the  Increase,  while  other 
persons  from  Cato  to  Scots  and 
Germans  now  living  recommend  the 
waning  of  the  moon  as  the  proper  time 
for  felling  trees. 

But  we  learn  from  Mr.  Heath's  "Tree 
Ix>ro"  that  apricot  brandy  ami  cherry 
brandy  rarely  contain  any  brandy  at 
all.  The  liqueurs  are  usually  obtained 
by  eonklng  apricots  or  cherries  in  "Ger- ' 
man"  or  potato  spirit  until  this  spirit1 
Is  charged  with  the  juice  of  the  fruit. 


No?  n 
aquen  1 
page.' 


hall'  so  good  as  bubble  and 
English   bee*  and  pood  oafa 


One  Has  Eaten  It. 

We  doubted  our  friend  on  the  North' 
Shore  when  he  told  us  that  lie  bad 
eaten  slumgulllon.  We  owe  him  an 
apology.  A  witness,  unsummoned  by 
him,  comes  to  his  rescue: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Onco  on  a  camping-  trip  in  the  Maine 
woods  our  supplies  were  running  low) 
and  our  gide  prepared  a  stew  which 
he  called  "slumgulllon."  This  particu-| 
lar  olla  podrida  was  composed  of  odds 
and  ends  of  boiled  ham  and  boiled] 
corned  beef,  potatoes  and  onions,  and  I 
don't  know  what  else.  Our  guide  bad 
been  camp  cook  for  logging  crews  for 
many  years,  and  he  used  the  word  as 
fesoriblng  a  stew  made  of  anything 
edible  that  could  bo  obtained,  so  that 
the  slumgullion  of  one  day  might  be  a. 
very  different  dish  from  tho  slumgulllon 
of  another.  JOHN  G.  WALSH. 

Lynn,  April  27,  1912. 

It  is  a  significant  fact  that  the  literal!  j 
meaning  of  "olla  podrida"  Is  rotten  pot.  j 


Goethe's  Cook. 

Let  us  end  today  with  a  quotation 
from  the  great  and  serene  Goethe,  in' 
whose  writings  we  find  "the  calm  repose 
of  nature."  This  quotation  is  not  from 
"Faust,"  not  from  "Wilhelm  Meister." 
It  is  a  certificate  of  character  given  to 
his  cook: 

"Charlotte  Hoyer  has  been  two  years 
in  my  service.  She  can  he  considered  a 
cook  of  some  merit,  and  Is  sometimes 
obedient,  polite,  and  even  propitiatory. 
Of  late,  however,  her  uncertain  temper 
makes  her  Insupportable.  She  cooks 
only  according  to  her  own  fancy,  is 
peevish,  impertinent,  rude,  and  pro- 
vokes those  who  are  obliged  to  give  or- 
ders to  her.  Restless  and  quarrelsome, 
eho  persecutes  her  fellow  servants,  and 
makes  their  lives  bitter  if  they  disagree 
with  her.  Among  her  defects  is  that  of 
keyhole  listening.  All  of  which  will  be 
authenticated,  if  required,  in  accordance 
with  the  new  police  regulations." 

Mr.  Schroeder,  "cellist.  Is  not  the  only 
member  of  the  Boston  Symphony  orches- 
tra who  has  resigned  his  position.  Mr. 
Pox,  flute;  Mr.  Schumann,  horn,  and  Mr. 
Sautet,  oboe,  have  also  resigned.  Messrs. 
Fox  and  Schumann  have  been  valuable 
members  of  the  orchestra  from  the  be- 
ginning. After  their  departure  the  only 
remaining  players  of  the  first  year  will 
bo  Messrs.  Kuntz  and  Akeroyd,  violin- 
ists. Mr  Sautet  has  had  a  long  and 
honorable  career.  In  his  prime  he  was 
an  artist  of  the  very  first  rank. 


Courteously  Known  as  Coffee, 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  heard  the  word  "slumgullion" 
used  applying  to  campflre  coffee,  which 
at  times  might  certainly  meet  the  des- 
cription of  "a  washy,  cheap  beverage." 
It  appeared  to  be  a  specific  use  of  a 
general  term  and  not  limited  to  coffee 
alone,  I  grew  up  with  an  understanding 
of  the  meaning  of  the  word  which  would 
be  covered  by  the  above  definition. 

Boston,  April  27. 1912.  G.  W.  J. 


Fried  Beef  and  Cabbage. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

After  you  get  through  with  lobscouse 
and  slumgullion,  etc.,  don't  forget  to 
mention  "Bubble-and-Squeak,"  for  that 
is  a  dish  not  to  be  despised  by  a  hungry 
man,  and  perhaps  your  old  Irish  or  Eng- 
lish cook  can  prepare  it  for  you,  and  if 
you  watch  the  kettle  while  she  is  pre-i 
paring  it,  as  the  writer  has  done  in] 
Newfoundland  where  it  is  a  common' 
dish  but  under  a  different  name,  you  will 
readily  see  why  it  gets  its  name  of 
bubble  and  squeak. 

The  notorious  Harrietts  Wilson,  whose 
five  volume  memoirs  published  in  Lon-  j 
don  in  1825  created  such  an  excitement  ] 
among  royalty  and  nobility  at  the  time, 
speaks  of  one  of  her  friends,  an  officer 
in  the  army,  but  in  the  country  at  the 
time,  as  protesting  that  for  over  a  week 
he  had  been  living  on  Bubble  and 
Squeak.  E.  J.  T. 

Lynn,  April  27. 

Allibone.  E.  J.  T.,  says  that  the  1825 
edition  of  the  Wilson  memoirs  is  in 
four  volumes.  The  Dictionary  of  Na- 
tional Biography  makes  the  same  state- 
ment. Over  20  editions  of  the  Memoirs 
were  sold  in  1825.  To  any  one  seeking 
anxiously  after  licentious  descriptions 
these  Memoirs  will  furnish  dull  reading. 


Among  the  Poets. 
Bubble  and  Squeak  has  been  looked  on 

kindly  by  the  poets.  "Cookery  and  i  he 
Poets"  would  be  an  entertaining  book. 
It  Is  a  dish  of  meat  and  cabbage  fried 
up  togehier:  "Cold  meat  fried  in  butter 
with  vegetables."  They  arc  more  specific, 
in  Leicestershire:  "Slices  of  underdone 
beef  fried  and  seasoned,  laid  on  cabbage, 
boiled,  strained,  chopped,  and  fried  iri 
dripping.''  Ht;irken  to  the  poets,  who  in 
turn  may  have  listened  to  (be  bubbling 
and  squeaking  in  the  pan.  Here  is 
"Peter  Pindar": 

f^m-lf  Kh-e  "fUnd  (the  *"*1,e'9  not  weak) 
Formd  b>  what  mortals  Bubble,  call,  and 
squeak, 

When.l)?ldn   th-   fr>"lrS   Pan.    In  accent. 
The  beef  bo  sorely  quarrels  with  the  cabbage. 
Now  we  will  hear  Byron: 

mi?:»2lmiUSfV,eave  "n<i«8crlbe<l  the  glbier. 
The  sa  ml.  the  oasommc.  the  puree. 

glibber  ",e  t0  makC  my  rhymes  ™» 

^1>a'n  S5K'id  roa*t  bee'  ln  our  rough  John 
J.  i  .  way: 

r.T^Vi1,  not  introduce  even  a  snare  rib  hera. 
"Bubble^ana  Squeak"  would  spoil  my  liquid 

Sj!  L**™  dIned,-  ana  must  forego,  alas! 
.The  chaste  description  even  of  a  "becasse." 
»  Tue  reference  in   Browning's  "Holy 
(Cross Day"-"BubbIe  and  Squeak!  Bles- 
Bede.U  Thursday's  the  fat  of  the  week"  , 
is  more  familiar.    No  doubt  some  one 
has  read  a  paper,   inquiring  into  tho 
esoteric  meaning  of  the  phrase    at  a  I 
meeting  of  the  Browning  Club  in  Bos- 
ton. 


"Good  with  Both  Hands." 

Mr.  John  Johnson  has  announced  his 
willingness  to  train  and  meet  any  White 
Hope,  but  his  announcement  has  ex- 
cited little  attention  now  that  Mr. 
Roosevelt,  having  shied  his  castor  into 
the  ring  Jumped  after  it  and  at  pres- 
ent does  not  require  the  services  of  a 
judicious  sponge  and  bottle  holder.  We 
were  reminded  of  Mr.  Johnson  a  few 
days  ago  by  reading  Mr.  Charles 
Whlbley's  article  on  "The  Fancy,"  a 
book  which,  appearing  ln  1819,  Is  for- 
gotten by  older  readers  and  unknown 
to  the  great  majority  of  the  younger. 
The  author  was  John  Hamilton  Rey- 
nolds, brother-in-law  of  Thomas  Hood 
and  friend  of.  Keats  and  Lamb.  And 
the  true  hero  of  this  book  Is  Jack 
Randall,  the  Nonpareil.  Mark  the 
sinewy  strength  of  this  tribute  in  prose: 
"Of  all  the  great  men  oif  this  age  in 
poetry,  philosophy,  or  pugilism,  there  is 
no  one  of  such  transcendant  talent  as 
Randall— no  one  who  combines  the  fin- 
est natural  powers  with  the  most  ele- 
gant and  finished  acquired  ones.  The 
late  Prof.  Stewart  (who  has  left  the 
learned  ring)  is  acknowledged  to  be 
clever  ln  philosophy,  but  he  Is  a  left- 
handed  metaphysical  fighter  at  best,  and 
cannot  be  relied  upon  at  closing  with 
his  subject.  Lord  Byron  is  a  power- 
ful poet,  with  a  mind  weighing  11 
stone,  but  he  is  too  sombre  and  bitter, 
and  is  apt  to  lose  his  temper.  Randall 
has  no  defect.  .  .  .  He  doubles  up  an 
opponent  as  a  ifriend  lately  deceased, 
as  easily  as  though  he  were  picking  a 
flower  or  pinching  a  girl's  cheek." 

This  was  the  Randall  of  whom  Hazlltt 
said:  "Jack  is  no  gentleman";  for  Ran- 
dall once  threatened  to  kick  the  essay- 
ist out  of  his  house  of  call  for  heroes 
and  philosophers  for  wanting  a  mutton 
chop,  but  Randall,  the  conqueror  ln  13 
battles,  was  then  "more  full  of  blue 
ruin  than  of  good  manners,"  to  quote 
Hazlltt's  account  of  his  discomfiture. 


v^.J5re  are  deep  thinkers  who  say  that 
bubole  and  squeak  Is  a  compound  of 
cold  meat  fried  up  with  potatoes  and 


The  ring  has  fascinated  sports,  "the 
fancy,"  philosophers,  poets,  the  gentlest 
souls,  since  the  world  began.  Keats  as 
a  boy  was  always  In  a  fight,  and  as 
man— having  seen  the  fight  between 
Randall  and  Turner— it  lasted  2  hours 
and  20  minutes— he  tapped  his  fingers 
on  the  window  pane  to  give  Cowden 
Clarke  some  idea  of  the  quickness  of 
the  Nonpareil's  hits.  Edward  MacDow- 
ell  once  told  us  that  he  ran  away  from 
a  faculty  meeting  at  Columbia  Universi- 
ty to  see  a  mill  between  two  famous 
boxers,  and  when  he  looked  about  the 
arena  he  saw  at  least  a  dozen  of  his 
colleagues.  Think  of  the  famous  de- 
scriptions of  fights,  from  those  in  the 
"Iliad"  to  the  one  by  Borrow,  the  pages 
of    Hazlltt,  Bulwer,  Hugo,  Meredith, 

Doyle.  Then  there  is  Reynold's  sonnet 
to  Randall,  which  ends  , 

Fame,  whose  bright  eyes  run  o'er 
With  Joy  to  see  a  Chicken  of  her  own. 
Dips  her  rich  pen  in  claret  and  writes  down  .] 
Under  the  letter  R,  first  on  the  score, 
"Randall— John— Irish  parents — ago  nqt  known— 
Good  with  both  hands,  and  only  ten  stone  fourl"j 
And  as  the  great  majority  of  men  love: 
a  fighter,  the  popularity  of  Air.  Roose-j 
velt  is  not  surprising.    They  like  hls| 
egoism,  his  swagger  and  his  bounce,  a: 
part  of  the  game.   He  is  in  the  long  line 
of  heroes,  knockers-out.   He  is  perhapsl 
next  to  Mr.  John  L.  Sullivan  In  the  peo- 
ple's heart.    What  In  comparison  is  al 
man  who  has  only  "a  Judicial  mind"  andJ 


that  keeps  his  outh  and  does  not  know 
ho*.-  to  lie! 

But  it  was  said  of  Jack  Randall,  the 
Nonpareil,  "It  was  far  him  to  do  the 
deeds,  and  to  J,et  others  tell  the  tale.'" 
Thus  he  differed  from  Mr.  Roosevelt. 


Rule  of  Thumb. 

Mr.  Yoshlo  Marklno.  arguing  that  the 
modern  occidental  civilization  is  sci- 
entific while  tne  ancient  oriental  civiliz- 
ation was  that  of  human  sense,  points 
to  Japanese  and  Chinese  cooks.  "They 
never  uso  the  cookery  books  as  yours, 
which  give  you  the  measurement  of, 
sugar,  salt,  water,  etc.,  and  the  timing 
of  the  lire.  But  how  excellently  thoyi 
cook!  Ask  them  how  they  cook.  They 
would  give  you  their  own  proverb  asj 
the  answer,  'On' each  occasion  use  your! 
sense  accordingly.'  They  taste  every- 1 
thing  while  they  are  cooking  and  the! 
Judgment  of  their  most  experienced 
tongue  Is  far  above  any  scientific  cook- 1 
ery  book." 

If  Mr.  Marklno  should  consult  Eng- 
lish cook  books  of  50  or  more  years  ago, 
he  would  find  many  instances  of  the 
old-fashioned  rule  of  thumb  measure- 
ment: A  pinch  of  salt,  a  sprinkle  of 
pepper,  a  mite  of  soda,  a  flavor  of  cin- 
namon, sugar  to  taste,  as  much  milk  as 
will  be  absorbed.  The  cook  was  sup- 
posed to  have  brains  and  a  sense  of 
taste. 

Nevertheless  there  are  old  formulas 
that  should  not  be  allowed  to  die,  and 
chief  among  them  Is:  "Take  a  piece  of 
butter  the  size  of  an  egg." 


bus  Britannlcis,"  "drawn  Into  English" 

by  Abraham  Fleming,  student,  ln  1576, 
and  entitled  "Of  English  Dogs,'  the! 
Diversities,  the  Names,  the  Natures  and 
the  Properties."  Fleming's  preface  ad- 
dressed to  "the  well  disposed  reader"  is 
not  the  least  agreeable  portion  of  the 
volume  It  appears  that  Conrad  Gesner, 
l"a  man,  while  he  lived,  of  Incompar- 
able knowledge  and  manifold  experi- 
ence being  never  satisfied  with  the 
sweet  sap  of  understanding,  requested 
Johannes- Cnlus,  a  profound  clerk  and 
a  ravenous  devourer  of  learning  •  •  • 
to  write  a  Breviary  or  Short  Treatise 
of  such  dogs  as  were  engendered  with- 
in the  borders  of  England";  and  Dr. 
Calus  thereupon  "discovered  evidently 
the  sundry  sorts  of  English  dogs," 
"ripped  up  their  natures  apparently," 
and  "opened  their  manners  manifestly." 
This  treatise  is  accessible.  It  is  reprint- 
ed ln  Arber's  "English  Garner." 
We  have  corrected  Uia  %ttotatioh  as 

given  by  H.  J.  L.  from  comparison  with  I 
the  text  ln  Arber's  compilation. 


The  Earlier  Chauffeurs. 

As  chauffeurs  have  been  the  terror  of 
Paris  and  Its  neighborhood  for  some 
months,  chauffeurs  that  killed  and  then 
robbed,  so  chauffeurs  late  in  the  18th 
century  and  early  ln  the  19th  were  the 
terror  of  Prance.  For  brigands,  masked 
or  "with  blackened  faces,  broke  into 
country  houses  and,  binding  men  and 
women,  tortured  them  until  they  gave 
up  their  money.  As  their  favorite 
methoct  of  torturing  was  to  put  hot 
coals  to  the  victim's  feet,  they  were 
knows  as  "chauffeurs."  They  some-i 
times  tortured  in  the  name  of  Liberty, 
Equality  and  Fraternity.  And  as  the 
gang  ln  Paris  has  been  hunted  down,  so 
those  that  followed  "Schinderhannes" 
were  pursued  and  19  captured  in  a  smalt 
forest  were  guillotined.  The  machine 
was  busy  for  more  than  an  hour,  "to 
the  great  delight  of  the  populace." 
These  old  chauffeurs  figure  in  more 
than  one  French  historical  romance. 
Marcel  Schwob's  short  story,  "Fanchon- 
La-Poupee,"  with  the  heading  "Les 
Chauffeurs,"  is  disappointing,  for  there 
Is  only  an  allusion  to  the  roasters  of 
soles;  but  there  is  a  horrible  descrip- 
tion in  Barbey  d'Aurevilly's  "L'Ensor-| 
celee." 


Four-Legged  Hustler. 

And  H.  J.  L.  refers  to  certain  poems 
concerned  with  turnspits.  One  of  them 
shows  "that  there  must  have  been  'hus-  [ 
tiers'- before  the  inhabitants  of  the  great 
West  began  to  advertise  themselves  un- 
der that  caption."  It  is  entitled:  "Upon 
a  Dog  Called  Fuddle,  Turnspit  at  the 
Popinjay,  in  Norwich." 

Then  no  more   "Fuddle,"  say:   give  I  dpi  no 

spurns,  * 
But  wreak  your  spleen  on   one   that  never 

turns. 

AD4  call  him.  If  a  proper  name  he  lacks. 
A  four-foot  hustler,  or  a  living  Jack. 

There  Is  no  allusion  to  the  noun  "hus- 
tler," as  thus  used  in  any^  dictionary  at 
hand.  The  word  meaning  one  of  aganjr 
of  pickpockets  who  hustles  is  as  old  as 
the  Newgate  Calendar;  but  the  word 
meaning  an  extremely  energetic  or 
pushing  person,  one  in  a  nervous  hurry, 
is  classed  among  Americanisms.  Was 
not  Fuddle  simply  an  urger,  a  pusher? 
In  England  a  "hustling  storm"  was 
called  a  "hustler,"  but  this  does  not 
help  us.  There  is  a  quotation  from  John 
Adams's  diary  (1760):  "I  had  no  com- 
panions for  pleasure  either  ln  walking, 
riding,  drinking,  hustling  or  anything 
else."  Just  what  is  meant  by  "hus- 
tling"? There  Is  a  meaning  ln  English 
slang,  but  it  is  hardly  possible  that  It 
would  have  been  recognized  by  Adams. 


If  this  world  were  peopled  by  really  think- 
ing beings.  It  could  never  be  that  noise  of 
every  kind  would  be  allowed  such  generous 
limits.  If  Nature  had  meant  man  to  think, 
she  would  not  (have  given  him  ears;  or  at 
any  rate,  she  would  have  furnished  them 
with  air  tight  flaps,  such  as  are  the  en- 
viable possession  of  the  bat.  But,  ln  truth, 
man  Is  a  poor  animal  like  the  rest,  and  his 
powers  are  meant  only  to  maintain  him  in 
the  struggle  for  existence;  so  he  must  needs 
keep  his  ears  always  open  to  announce  of 
themselves,  by  night  as  by  day,  the  approach 
of  the  pursuer. 


A  Possible  Solution. 

H.  J.  L.  of  Medford  writes  in  praise  of 
Chambers's  "Book  of  Days"  and  won- 
ders how  many  of  the  younger  genera- 
tion are  acquainted  with  it.  This  book 
In  two  volumes  is  ln  many  newspaper 
offices  and  has  often  been  consulted  by 
those  whose  duty  it  is  to  answer  hard 
questions  propounded  by  the  Idle  rich 
and  poor.  It  Is  a  serviceable  book,  but 
Hone's  "Every  Day  Book,"  "Year 
Book"  and  "Table  Book"  are  still  more 
entertaining. 

And  H.  J.  L.  quotes  from  an  Interest- 
ing article  In  Chambers's  showing  "how 
canine  comfort  was  sacrificed  to  satisfy  j 
the  human  appetite  long  before  the 
night  lunch  car  started  on  its  prosperous 
career": 

"Dr.  Caius,  founder  of  the  college  at 
Cambridge  which  bears  his  name,  and 
the  first  English  writer  on  dogs,  says: 
'There  is  comprehended  under  the  curs 
of  the  coarsest  kind  a  certain  dog  ex- 
cellent ln  kitchen  service.  For  when 
any  meat  is  to  be  roasted  they  go  Into 
a  wheel,  which  they,  turning  around 
with  the  weight  of  their  bodies,  and  sol 
diligently  look  to  their  business  that  no  I 
drudge  or  scullion  can  do  the  feat  morel 
cunningly,  whom  the  popular  sort  here-] 
upon  call  turnspits.'  " 

To  this  H.'J.  L.  adds:  "What  a  simple 
solution  of  the  awful  servant  girl  prob- 
lem which  Is  vexing  us  today!  Except 
for  the  fact  that  the  dishes  have  to  be 
washed  and  the  beds  made,  to  say 
nothing  of  the  faot  that  the  feminine 
members  of  the  flock  Insist  on  having 
the  accumulated  dirt  removed  at  fre- 
quent Intervals.'- 


Ship  News. 

One  of  the  passengers  who  made  In 
1838  the  first  trip  ln  the  Sirius.  the  first 
steamship  to  cross  from  Great  Britain 
to  the  United  States,  is  still  living  In 
Wilts,  England,  the  Rev.  Vincent  Ran- 
some.  He  tells  a  reporter  that  many  of 
the  passengers  were  so  frightened  during 
the  run  down  the  English  Channel  that 
they  left  the  vessel  at  Cork  and  forfeit* 
ed  their  passage  money.  There  were 
left  only  six  first-class  passengers,  twe 
of  them  "A  Mr.  and  Miss  Davenport, 
father  and  daughter,  who  were  stage- 
players." 

A  patent  was  granted  ln  17S5  to  Lionel 
Lukln.  a  London  coach  builder,  for  an 
"lnsubmergible  boat."  The  word  "life- 
boat" was  not  used  In  the  specification. 
It  appeared  in  1801  when  two  "life- 
boats" were  finished  by  Mr.  Greathead 
Of  Shields.  The  next  year  a  gold  medal 
and  50  guineas  were  voted  to  Henry 
Greathead  "for  a  boat  of  peculiar  con- 
struction named  a  lifeboat,  In  conse- 
quence of  tho  lives"  of  many  persona 
shipwrecked  having  been  preserved  by 
It "  ^ffM 


IDLER  BIDS 
BOSTON  ADIEU 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  24th  and  last  public  rehearsal  of 
the  31st  season  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon ln  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

Overture  to  "Oberon"  "  Weber 

Symphony  No.  1,  0  Minor  Brahms 

Prelude  and  I.lebestod  Wsgner- 


Funeral  Maxell  from  "Gotterdaemmer- 


Prel 


ung". 
elude 


to  "Iyohengrin 


.  Wagner 
.Wagner 


One  Dr.  Johannes  Calus. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  again  of  Dr.  , 
John  Calus,  otherwise  known  as  Kaye,  i 
Keye,  Key  or  Cay.  He  wrote  a  delight- 
ful treatise  on  the  Sweating  Sickness 
OS52V    The  Herald  has  quoted  several  | 


Overture  to  "Tannbaeuser"  Wagner 

The  performance  of  Brahma's  sym- 
phony was  an  excellent  one,  and  was 
musically  the  feature  of  the  concert, 
for  Mr.  Fiedler  Is  especially  fortunate 
In  his  Interpretation  of  this  symphony, 
the  compositions  of  Strauss  and  Reger, 
and  the  more  rugged  works  of  Scandi- 
navian and  Russian  composers.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  that  his  readings  of  the 
earlier  classic  and  the  ultra-modern 
French  compositions  are  not  Interest- 
ing, for  this  season  he  gave  admirable 
performances  of  Beethoven's  Seventh 
Symphony  and  Debussy's  Nocturnes,  but 
he  shines  more  brilliantly  as  an  Inter- 
preter of  Strauss  than  of  Wagner.  It 
may  here  be  remarked  that  Brahms's 
first  symphony  and  the  overture  to 
"Tannhaeuser"  were  on  the  program  of 
his  first  concerts  October  9-10,  1908. 

The  behavior  of  the  audience  yester- 
day afternoon  must  have  convinced  Mr. 
Fiedler,  if  there  had  been  any  doubt  ln 
his  mind,  that  the  great  majority  of 


•selhat  attend  the  publh-  rehearsal* 

■'e   enjoyed    ;  lie   orchestral  perform- 

r'leoa  under  his  direction  and  are  sin- 
cerely sorry  to  see  him  go  now  that  hl» 
contract  has  expired.  He  was  applaud- 
ed mo3t  heartily  when  he  took  hl» 
stand.  After  the  symphony  he  was  re- 
called more  than  once  and  at  last  ths 
audience  stood  In  his  honor. 

After  the  overture  to  "Tannhaeuser" 
there   was   an   unusual  demonstration. 
At  last,  when  there  was  a  lull  In  the 
applause,  Mr.  Fiedler  spoke  a  few  works 
simply  and  from  the  heart.    He  thanked 
the  audience  for  its  friendly  welcome 
In  1908  and  for  its  ever-growing:  sym- 
pathy.   He  was  sure  that  little  by  little 
the  mysterious,  indefinable  relationship, 
a   sort   of    wireless  communication," 
was  established  between  the  conductor 
nd  the  hearers,  which  is  the  most  filt- 
ering tribute  to  an  artist.    And  then 
r.    Fiedler   expressed    his   regret  at 
eavlng  the  orchestra,  now  so  reBpon- 
lve  to  his  wishes.    In  closing,  he  ex- 
ressed  the  hope  that  he  would  not 
>on  be  forgotten. 

It  was  evident  at  the  beginning  of  the 
concert  that  Mr.  Fiedler  waB  much 
moved  by  the  thought  of  saying  "good- 
by"  to  many  who  have  supported  him 
loyally;  who  hRve  recognized  his  mu- 
sical earnestness,  honesty  and  en- 
thusiasm; who  hold  him  in  high  respect 
and  also  In  affection,  as  a  man,  as  a 
human  being.  Nor  is  it  extravagant,  or 
or.ly  a  flourish  of  courtesy,  to  say  thai 
many  in  the  audience  were  also  moved 

Mr.  Fiedler  came  here  for  one  year 
to  hold  the  position  until  Dr.  Muck's 
return.  Dr.  Muck  was  bound  In  honor 
by  his  contract  In  Berlin,  and  unable  to 
return  in  1909.  Mr  Fiedler  was  then 
le-engaged  for  one  more  year.  Again 
Dr.  Muck  found  that  he  could  not 
honorably  obtain  his  release  from  the 
Court  at  Berlin.  Mr.  Fiedler  was  then 
engaged  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and 
his  contract  expires  with  the  concert  to- 
night. 

No  conductor  has  served  more  faith- 
fully. He  has  pleased  the  audiences  in 
all  cities  visited  by  the  orchestra, 
pleased  them  by  the  character  of  his 
programs  and  the  nature  of  the  per- 
formances. This  Is  not  the  time  to  dis- 
cuss analytically  his  merits,  which  are 
patent  to  all,  or  certain  peculiarities  as 
a  conductor,  which,  while  they  may 
provoke  the  criticism  of  musicians,  ap- 
pear no  doubt  to  the  mass  of  the  hear- 
ers as  virtues.  He  may  well  pride  him- 
self on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  audiences 
here  and  elsewhere  and  on  the  respect 
in  which  he  is  held  by  the  critical  in 
cities  where  they  are  more  prone  to 
blame  than  praise.  May  his  life  be  a 
long  one  of  continued  usefulness  and 
honor! 

The  first  concerts  of  the  32d  season 
will  take  place  on  Oct.  11  and  12.  Dr. 
Karl  Muck  will  conduct.  The  auction 
sale  of  seats  for  the  public  rehearsals 
will  be  held  Monday,  Sept.  30,  and  Tues- 
day, Oct.  1;  for  the  concerts,  (Thursday, 
Oct.  3,  and  Friday,  Oct.  4. 

It  is  said  of  Homer  Davenport  that 
he  was  "both  a  cartoonist  and  a  cari- 
caturist." The  writer  might  find  it  dif- 
ficult to  explain  the  difference,  unless 
he  should  insist  that  Davenport  drew 
designs  on  paper  for  a  painting  to  be 
executed  in  fresco  or  oil,  or  for  a  work 
in  tapestry  or  mosaic.  The  word  "car-  i 
toon,"  meaning  a  full  page  illustration  in 
a  journal  or  periodical,  did  not  creep 
into  English  before  the  sixties  and  thej 
word  as  meaning  a  caricature,  usually ' 
of  a  political  nature,  is  of  still  later 
date.  The  old  masters  of  political  cari- 
cature, as  Gillray  and  Daumier,  •  were 
content  to  be  known  as  "caricaturists." 


■  mending  Mr. "Fie 
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Jules  Laforgue  lamented  that  this  life 
•was  so  dally.  "Ah!  que  la  vie  est  quotl- 

idlenne!"  The  cartoon  is  too  dally,  for 
the  artist  and  the  public.  Even  if  there 
Vere  a  caricaturist  for  each  day  In  the 
Week,  it  would  not  mend  matters.  The 
public  is  no  longer  expectant,  curious. 

When  Nast  was  fighting  the  Tweed 
ring  or  Greeley  as  a  presidential  can- 
date,  thousands  wondered  what  Harper's 
Weekly  "would  have  next  week."  When 
Roscoe  Conkllng  left  the  Senate  in  a 
fine  burst  of  rage  followed  by  "Me 
Too,"  the  people  were  impatient  for 
Joseph  Keppler's  cartoon  in  Puck.  They 
knew  it  would  be  there;  but  Just  how 
would  Keppler  express  himself  in  ridi- 
cule? The  heroic  days  of  political  cari- 
cature are  apparently  no  more,  except 
possibly  In  Germany:  witness  Slmplicis- 
slmus.  The  weapon  is  so  common  that 
its  point  is  blunted. 


the  work  done  by  the  orclhestra  during 
the  four  years  of  his  engagement.  In- 
cidentally, he  told  the  orchestra  that 
he  had  been  able  to  secure  a  considera- 
ble amount  of  money  for  its  Pension 
Fund.  In  reply  George  Iyongy.  solo  oboe 
of  the  orchestra.  In  behalf  of  his  rol- 
leagues,  gave  Mr.  Fiedler  a  handsome 


A  Freakish  Luncheon. 

We  all  read  about  a  luncheon  given  to 
a  G-year-old  French  girl  In  New  York  by 
her  doting  parents;  how  it  was  unique 
in  this:  Everything  on  the  bill  of  fare— 
the  wOrd  "menu"  was  of  course  used,  as  ; 

being  more  genteel— began  with  the  let- 
ter C,  and  the  table  decorations  as  far 
as  possible  were  C-shaped  "or  bore  some 
association  with  that  letter." 

"C"  is  a  fortunate  letter  in  this  re- 
spect, for  by  use  of  French  and  English 
a  "sumbustuous"  dinner  could  be  pre- 
pared. What  if  the  little  girl's  name 
were  Ethel?  Would  eggs,  eels  and  eg;t 
plant  satisfy  her?  Or  Diana?  Duck  and 
deviled  something  might  not  agree  with 
a  girlish  stomach,  and  we  have  never 
tasted  Dry  Curry  Hash  or  Duke  of  Cum- 
berland's pudding. 

And  mark  the  importance  of  "C"  In 
the  great  pie  belt!  Chicken,  chocolate, 
cocoanut,  cranberry,  cream,  currant, 
custard.  And  what  is  there  under  "D"? 
Date  pie  is  not  seductive,  and  damson 
tart  is  English. 

We  have  read  of  some  one.  a  Parisian, 
we  believe,  who,  freakishly  aesthetic,  in- 
vited guests  to  partake  of  a  black  din- 
ner, a  mourning  feast.  It  would  be  easy 
to  arrange  the  bill  of  fare,  starting  with 
caviare  and  black  bean  soup  and  ending 
with  creamless  coffee.  Black  bean  soup! 
Not  long  ago  we  were  all  warned  against 
soup  of  any  kind.  It  distends  the  stom- 
ach, takes  away  the  appetite  for  really 
nutritious  dishes,  etc.,  etc.  Now  comes  a 
learned  person,  formerly  a  health  officer 
in  New  York,  and  urges  the  importance 
of  soup  in  a  course  dinner.  For  soup 
promotes  beneficial  activity  in  the  clock 
work,  it  encouVages  helpful  acids  to 
toil  in  the  service  of  the  eater,  etc.,  etc. 
The  choir  will  now  sing:  "Soup  of  the 
Evening!  Beautiful  soup!" 


Invention  and  Brutality. 

No  one  questions  the  ability  or  the 
honesty  of  Davenport.  His  personi- 
fication of  "the  trust"  has  been 
adopted  by  successors,  great  and  small. 
The  $-mark  suit  of  clothes  he  gave 
to  Mark  Hanna  was  as  deadly  as  the 
shirt  of  Nessus  and  yet  Mr.  Hanna 
was  not  by  nature  a  sensitive  person. 
These  inventions  are  to  be  ranked  with 
Nast's  tag  labelled  Gratz  Brown;  with 
Gillam's  Tattooed  Man.  The  artist  was 
accused  of  brutalit3\  and  thus  he  shared 
the  fate  of  political  caricaturists  who 
were  honest,  fearless  and  effective. 
Gillray  lived  in  a  coarse  age  and  some 
of  his  most  remarkable  drawings  are 
not  for  the  strait-laced,  though  they  may 
be  tempted  to  look  at  them  for  the  sake 
of  the  historical  interest.  John  Leech's ' 
attacks  in  Punch  on  Napoleon  III.  and 
his  supporters  drove  Thackeray  and 
others  •from  the  staff,  although  the 
artist  and  the  novelist  were  warm 
friends  to  the  last.  The  bitterness  of 
Nast  often  vexed  the  gentle  soul  6f 
George  William  Curtis  when  they  were 
working  together  for  the  Harper  Broth- 
ers. The  attacks  of  Tenniel  on  Lincoln 
and  the  Northern  cause  during  the  Civil 

 ,11T 

over  the  volumes  of  Punch. 
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MAX  FIEDLER 
SAYS  ADIEU 

 ,  ,     7710  final  concert  of  the  Symphony 

War  are  unpleasant  to  many  looking  I  0rcftestra  last  night  when  Max  Fiedler 
over  the  volumes  nf  PnnoV,  HE     maj.  .„„..  1  'culu  i 

made  his  last  appearance  as  conductor  i 


Ruinous  Familiarity, 
j    Of  late  years  nearly  every  newspaper 
[  of  any  importance  has  had  its  "sketch 

artist."  caricaturist,  cartoonist.  Even 
I  the  New  York  Tribune  and  the  New 
|  York  Sun  have  yielded  to  the  supposedly 

popular  demand.  It  is  a  question 
I  whether  the  force  of  caricature  has  not 
[thus  been  lessened.  Mr.  Oncer's  pictures 


was  a  repetition  of  the  scenes  at  the  < 
public  rehearsal  on  Friday  afternoon,  j 
When  Mr.  Fiedler  entered  to  begin  the  1 
concert  the  applause  which  greeted  him  1 
lasted  oyer  three  minutes,  and  at  the  i 
close  of  the  Symphony  which  ended  the! 
first  part  of  the  program  the  entire  In-  \ 
d.ence  rose  to  give  evidence  of  its  ad- 
miration for  the  retiring  conductor     At  1 
the  end  of  ^e  concert  "there  was  mote 
ill looUigh^^11"18  WPre  ha"^  over 
■    '-he  mean  time,  during  intcrmj3. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  musical  season  of  1911-12  ended 
last  night  with  the  24th  Symphony  con- 
cert. Outside  of  the  Symphony  concerts 
and  the  performances  of  the  Boston 
Opera  Company,  the  season  was  not  an 
eventful  one.  There  were  few  composi- 
tions of  compelling  merit  produced. 
With  the  exception  of  the  performance 
of  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto, 
the  concerts  of  choral  societies  were  of 
little  importance.  Few  distinguished 
virtuosos  visited  this  city.  Some  of  the 
best  were  pitiably  neglected.  Free  tick- 
ets were  often  distributed' to  "dress  the 
house.  '  Notably  in  the  case  of  the 
Theodore  Thomas  Orchestra,  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra,  the  Cecilia 
Society  and  certain  pianists  and  singers. 


Symphony 
Concert 


The  Reason  Why. 

Some  one  asked  recently  why  so  much 
attention  was  paid  to  food  and  drink 
in  this  column.  The  discission  of  polit- 
ical and  religious  questions  stirs  up 
strife.  The  subject  of  woman  is  inter- 
esting but  dangerous.  There  are  allu- 
sions to  baseball  on  other  pages  of  the 
Herald.  We  are  fond  of  horses,  but 
know  nothing  about  them.  There  is 
much  to  be  said  about  books,  but  there 
are  many  men  and  women  who  are 
bored  by  them  except  when  they  are 
detective  stories  or  advertised  as  "start- 
lingly  frank."  Everyone,  and  particu- 
larly the  dyspeptic,  is  interested  in 
sausages,  waffles,  oysters,  the  best 
way  to  serve  Tripe,  the  only  method  of 
compounding  a  mint  julep. 

There  was  an  old  woman,  and  what  do  you 
think  ? 

She  lived   upon  nothing  but  victuals  and 
drink. 

She  was  not  tha  only  one. 


Some  Pumpkins. 

The  following  definition  is  in  Capt. 
Grose's  "Classical  Dictionary  of  the 
Vulgar  Tongue"  (2d  ed.  London,  1788): 
"Pompkin.  A  man  or  woman  of  Boston 
in  America:  from  the  number  of  pomp- 
kins  raised  and  eaten  by  the  people  of 
that  country.  Pompkinshire:  Boston 
and  its  dependencies." 

Was  this  characterization  of  Boston- 
ians  ever  made  by  other  colonists?  Was 
the  Bostonian  ever  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  pumpkin  above  all  other  New 
Knglanders? 


One  hundred  and  five 
works,  including  con- 
certos, ariasand  songs, 
Programs   were  performed  at  the 
concerts  of 'the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. 

The  composers  represented:  were: 
Anonymous  1  (the  "Jena"  Symphony 
fondlv  attributed  by  some  to  Beet- 
hoven), Bach  1,  Balaklreff  1,  Bantock  1, 
Beethoven  11,  Berlioz  3.  Boellmann  1. 
Hossi  1.  Brahms  5,  Bruch  4,  Bruckner  1, 
Oharpentier  1,  Cherubini  1,  Chopin  1, 
Converse  1,  Debussy  3,  Delius  1,  Dvorak 
i  Elgar  1,  Enesco  2.  Foote  1,  Forsyth  1, 
[.'ranch  1,  Glazounoff  1,  Gluck  1  Goetz 
1,  Grieg  1.  Haydn  1,  d'Indy  1  Lalo  1, 
Liszt  6,  Mendelssohn  2.  Mozart  5,  Kacn- 
maninoff  1,  Rimsky-Korsakoff  1,  FwOger  1, 
Schubert  2,  Schumann  3,  Sibelius  2,  bme- 
tana  1,  Strauss  6.  Strube  2,  Tschaikow- 
sky  3,  Wagner  10.  Wallace  1,  Weber  3, 

W'cingartner  1,  Wolf  3.   

Beethoven  leads  with  11  compositions, 
r.ot  including  the  "Jena"  symphony. 
Then  comes  Wagner,  10,  Liszt  l>,  Strauss 
,;.  Mozart  5.  Brahms  5,  Bruch  4  (all  for 
virtuosos-singer,  violinists  and  cellist). 
Berlioz,  Debussy,  Schumann,  Tschai- 
kowsky,  Weber  3  apiece,  and  Hugo  Won 
with  3  songs. 

Forty-seven  composers  and  one  un- 
Unown  were  represented.  The  names  of 
Boellmann,  Forsyth,  Wallace,  appeared 

l  for  the  first  time  on  a  Symphony  pro- 
gram. ,  .,  t.  „ 
It  would  not  be  easy  to  classify  th- 
composers  by  nationality.  Enesco,  a 
Roumanian  by  birth,  has  lived  for  many 
years  in  Paris.  Delius,  of  German  par- 
entago  tout,  born  in  England,  has  long 
lived  in  France.  Is  Cherubini  to  be 
ranked  with  Italians  or  French?  Is 
Stvube  to  be  classed  with  Germans  or 
Americans?  Liszt  is  both  Hungarian 
and  German.  Franck  was  a  Frenchman 
only  by  education  and  naturalization. 

Cutting  Germans  and  Austrians  to- 
gether there  were  17  Germans  and  one 
unknown,  probably  a  German,  repre- 
sented with  62  conrpositions. 

j    One  Hungarian  with  six. 

[    Two  Bohemians  with  two. 
Two  Scandinavians  with  three.  * 

I    Five  Russians  with  seven. 

(    One  Roumanian  with  two. 

I    One  Pole  with  one. 

Two  Italians   (Bossi  and 

I  with  two. 

j    Seveu  Frenchmen  witti  11. 
Five  English  with  five.. 
Three.  Americans  (itfcludin 
with  four. 


i) 


Strube) 


Works 
New  to 


These  works  were  per- 
formed for  the  first  time 


Boston  »»  Boston: 

I  SYMPHONIES.     ',,  >•■ 

Anonvraous—  "Jena"   Symphony,   C  major, 

rttributert  to  ISerllioven.  Dec.  30.  1911. 
r.K-ar— Svmphouy  in  K-llat  major.  No.  2,  op. 

i2,  Dec.  2.  1911.  ,      Jl  ^VS 

Weiugartner— Symphony,  in  E  major,  No.  3, 

on.  49.  March  U,  1912   3 

SYMPHONIC  POEMS. 
Bantock— "Dante   ana   Beatrice,''   <Xjf-  2S. 

ion.-  •  Xs;* 

l  oovcrse — "Ormazd."  Fell.  10,  J912. 
Delius— *.'In  a  Summer  Uarden,"  April  20, 

1912.      "v '•-'aSSi  .i  •  UJ-'iL  <■ 

Wallace— "Villon."  symphonic  noero  No.  0. 

April  iO.  1912  * 

SUITES.  RHAPSODIES.  ETC. 
Erc't.- — Rhapsodic  Tionmalnc.  A  major,  op. 

11    No,  1,  Feb.  17.  1912.  ■■> 
fArfto— Four  Character  I'leecs,  op.  18.  April 

20.  1912. 

Grli>=— Old  Norwegian  Romance  witU  Varia- 
tions ,QP.  51.  Nor.  IS.  1911.         _  , 

Straiiss-^Saloroe's    Dance,    from  "Salome," 

April  27.-  1912  '.   * 

.OVERTURES. 

BnlaUireff— Overture  on  a  Thome  of  a  .Span- 
ish March.  Nov.  25,  1911. 

Roger— Comedy  Overture,  op.  120  .(first  per- 
formance anywhere),  Oct.  7.  1911. 

Sibelius— "Karelia,"  op.  10.  Nov.  18.  1911...  3 
CONCERTOS. 

Old  zounoff— Concerto    for    violin,    op.  S2 
(Efrem  Zimbulist),  Oct.  2S.  1911   1 

■  <<SL  .Br 


Symphony  ™" 

Concerts  formed    for  the 

time  at  theso  concerts: 

ORCHESTRAL  PIECES,  ETC 

vo rial lon»  for 
op.  23 


Sehroed 
Chonil.ln! 

lull. 
VonyrH— t 

Mozart -i 


lo  and  crchcRtm, 
•r).  Dec.  Ill,  mil. 
-0\.-rturo  to  "Lodoiskn,' 


ARIAS  AND  SOJ 


Charnentier— Air.    "Depnls  It?  Join."  from 
"J.or.lsc"  (Alma  tiltiok).  Oct.  7.  lull. 

Liszt— Son;;.   "Die  dr<l  Zigouner"  (Ernestine 
Scliumarin-IIeink),  Nov.  1$.  1911. 

Mozurl— Aria,   "Con  vezzlo,  con  lusinfrhe," 
from  "11  Seraglio"  (Alma  Gluclc),  Oct.  -7,  . 

Wolf— Soner,  "Der  Freund,"  with  orchestral 
accompaniment    (Elena    Gerliardt).  Feb. 

gong—  "Verborgenbeit."    with   orchestral  ac- 
companiment (Elena. Gerhard t),  Feb.  17, 
  3 


List 

of 


The  soloists  were  these: 
Sopranos:  Elena  Ger- 
*  hardt  (Feb.   17),  Alma 
Soloists    Gluck    (Oct.    7),  Bcrta 
Morena  (Dec.  30).   Three  in  all. 

Contralto:  Ernestine  Schumann  llcink 

(Nov.  IS). 

A'iolinists:  Mmes.  Collier  (March  30), 
Parlow  (Dec.  2).  Powell  (March  9); 
Messrs.  Noack  (April  20),  AVltck  (Jan. 
20'.  Zimbalist  (Oct.  2S;.   Six  in  all. 

Viola:  Mr.  Ferir  (April  261. 
-  'Cellist;;:  Messrs.  Schroeder  (Dec  18) 
Warlike  (Feb.  10). 

Pianists:  Miss  Gbodson  (Jan.  27); 
Messrs.  Bachaus  (March  IB).  Bauer  (Nov 
25),  Gams  (Oct.  21),  Gebhard  (March 
2',  Hofmann  (Jan.  6).   Six  in  all. 

Nineteen  soloists  and  of  them  Mmes. 
Gerhardt,  Gluck  and  Collier  and  Messrs! 
Zimbalist  and  Bachaus  played  at  these 
concerts  for  the  first  time. 

The  Musical  Art  Club  assisted  in  the 
performance  of  Liszt's  "Dante"  Sym- 
phony, solo  by  Mrs.  Marie  Sundelius 
and  Debussy's  Nocturne  "Sirens."  ' 


Notes 
and 


No  one  of  the  three 
new  symphonies 
'■S**^  made     a  profound 

Comments  impression,  rt  mat- 
ters not  who  wrote  the  "Jena,"  SQr 
called.  It  might  have  been  written  by 
any  second  or  third  rate  composer  of 
the  period.  Elgar's  symphony  shows 
little  inspiration.  It  is  self-complacent 
music  laboriously  contrived.  V.eingart- 
ner's,  written  for  a  huge  orchestra  is 
for  the  most  part  perfunctorv,  without 
individuality,  ,  without  marked  distinc- 
tion of  any  sort. 

Mr.  Converse's  "Ormazd"  has  poetical 
pages.  Mr.  Foote's  unpretentious  pieces 
have  exotic  but  true  charm.  "In  a 
Summer  Garden,"  an  imaginative  and 
•eneuously    beautiful    composition  as- 


sured us  that  Delius  has  rare  talent, 
which  was  not  displayed  in  other  com- 
positions of  a  dry   or   crabbed  idiom 
played     in    seasons    before.  Wallace's 
"Villon"    is   an-  uncommon    work,  in- 
genious,   fanciful,    original,    with  new- 
ideas  expressed  in  an  unexpected  and 
effective  manner.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
interesting;  of  tile  modern  compositions , 
heard  here  of  recent  years.   Glazoun- . 
off's  concerto  made  little  effect  at  the  j 
time  In  spite  of  Mr.  Zimbalist's  mas-  j 
terly   performance   and    was   at   once ' 
forgotten.   The  other  pieces  heard  for  j 
the  first  time  have  little  significance. 
The  Dance  of  Salome  loses  when  taken 
from  the  opera  house. 

The  list  of  soloists  was  not  uniformly  I 
of  so  high  a  standard  as  those  of  former  i 
years.  The  singing  of  Mmes.  Gerhardt  and  I 
Gluck  and  the  playing  of  Mmes.  Parlow  ! 
and  Powell  and  Messrs.  Bauer,  Ferir.  ! 
Hofmann,  Noack,  Warnke,  Witek  and! 
Zimbalist    were    conspicuous    features.  ! 
Miss  Collier  is  not  .vet  ripe  for  an  ap-  : 
pearance  at  these   concerts,  and  why 
should    we   be    obliged   to   hear  Miss 
Goodson    every    time    this  industrious 
pianist  visits  the  United  States? 

There  were  noteworthy  orchestral  per- 
formances. Those  of  "Scheherazade," 
Elgar's  second  symphony  (a  case  of 
love's  labor  lost),  Tsehaikowsky's  fourth 
symphony,  Strauss's  Symphonia  Domes- 
tica,  Rachmaninoff's  Symphony  and  De. 
bussy's  Nocturnes  were  especially  con- 
spicuous. 

As  before,  Mr.  Fiedler  was  fortunate 
in  the  interpretation  of  composi'ions  by 
Strauss  .land    Ttchaikowsky,    but  he 
showed /another  side  and  excited  lively  j 
admiration  by  hlfe  appreciation  of  De-  j 
bussyls  Nocturnes. 


Other 
Orchestral 


The  Theodore  Thomas  ! 
Orchestra,  led  by  Mr. , 
Stock,  gave  a  concert  j 
Concerts  on  Dec.  12.  The  concei  t  j 
was  most  creditable  to  players  and  con- 
|  ductor.  The  performance  of  Strauss's  ( 
"Don  Juan"  was  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant. Neither  the  program  nor  mere  I 
animal  curiosity  drew  an  audience  of  ! 
any  size,  but  when  the  orchestra  earned 
with  the  Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto  ■ 
Feb.  29  Symphony  I  fall  was  filled.  M 
Stock's  Symphonic  Waltz  was  then  pel 
formed  here  for  the  first  time. 


J 
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io  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  York 

0  H  concert  on  Nov.  10.  when  Mr. 
wky  conducted  for  the  first  time  in 

citj.    He.  too.  rode  his  war  horses 

jcssCully,  war  horses  in  the  stud  of 

r      r         ■  -  '  * 

I  mi, 1,1  S\  nip  lony  Or  ihestra,  led 
Ur  Nlklscb,  flayed  horo  for  the  first 

9.  There  were  two  concerts,  April  9, 
The  i  rcliestra  has  u  well  developed 
jnlc.  :>>ark«d  routine,  and  It  was  a 
jfnslvi  instrument  In  the  conduc- 
ts hands.  It  lacked  sensuous  Quality 
hoim-o^enelty.  Mr.  Nlkisch  has  not 
his  ni.tgnetlc  force.  The  feature  of 
two  concerts  was  his  Interpretation 
the  introduction  to  tho  finale  of 
hjns's  lirst  symphony.  No  new  work 

1  performed.  The  audiences  were  sur- 
Ingly  small. 

rs.  K.  J.  Hall  at  her  orchestral  con- 
.  led  by  Mr.  Longy,  March  11,  Intro- 
ed  unfamiliar  compositions  that'  are 
f  recorded  in  the  chronological  list  at 
end  of  this  article. 

ndrioff's  Imperial  Russian  Court  Bal- 
ka    Orchestra    save    concerts,  but 
hout  popular  success, 
he  Athenian  String  Orchestra  gave  a 
Cert  on  April  21. 


Chamber 
Club 


The  Kneisel  quartet 
gave  four  concerts  in 
Steinert  Hall.  Nov.  7, 
Concerts  Beethoven.  Debussy, 
Schubert;  Dec.  0.  Mozart,  Saint-Saens, 
Brahms.  Mr.  Bauer,  pianist;  Jan.  9, 
Kopyloff,  D.  S.  Smith.  Quartet  in  B 
minor,  MS.  (first  time*),  Beethoven; 
March  19,  Schumann,  Fraud;,  Haydn, 
Miss  Uoodson,  pianist. 

The  l-'lonzaley  Quartet  sum-  ihrce  con- 
certs: Dec.  7.  Haydn.  Have'.,  Boecher- 
InJ;  Jan.  11.  Beethoven.  W.  F.  Bach, 
Sonata  a  Tre  (first  time),  Dvorak;  Feb. 
29,  Mozart.  Beethoven,  Glazounoff. 

"  i  ■  Zoellner  quartet,  members  of  one 
family,  played  for  the  first  time  in  Bos- 
ton March  9:  Fasch,  sonata  a  4;  Sind- I 
lng,  serenade  op.  92;  Beethoven  quartet 
op.  74  No.  10.  Marion  May,  contralto, 
assisted. 

The  American  String  quartet  (women)  , 
gave  a  concert  March  25,  with  Helnrich 
Qehhard,  pianist:  Faure's  violin  sonata; ' 
Dvorak's  piano  quintet;  piano  solos. 

No  new  chamber  music  of  special  in- 
terest or  worth  was  produced  by  these 
clubs.  The  Kneisel  quartet  still  has: 
faithful  followers.  The  Flonaaleys  now' 
draw  large  and  enthusiastic  audiences.  1 
I  David  Mannes  and  his  wife  gave  violin 
sonata  recitals  Dec.  14:  Mozart.  Reger 
"Suite  ini  alten  styl,"  Brahms;  Jan.  23. 
Bach.  Wolf-Ferrari.  Recitativo  Adagio 
from  sonata  A  minor,  op.  10; -Beethoven, 
(Sekeu.- 

•  Glsela  Weber  trio,  Jan.  30. 

I  Longy  Club  (wind  instruments):  Nov, 

SO  Mozart,  Serenade  No.  II.;  Diemer 
two  pieces  for  oboe  and  piano;  Rlmsky- 
Korsakoff.  quintet  for  piano  and  wind, 
Jan.  1,  Woollett.  octuor  for  saxophone,! 

|  Oboo,  clarinet  -ind  string  quintet;  Bruch, 

fftve  pieces  for  clarinet,  viola,  piano; 
Kriens.    thr.'e   Aquarelles  Hollandaises 

!<Mrs.  R.  J.  Hall,  S.  Noaek,  A.  Bak.  K. 

■  Ferir,  J.  Keller,  E.  -Huber,  assisting). 
Feb.  12,  D'Indy,  Chanson  et  Danses: 
Enesco,  second  sonata  for  violin  and 
piano;  Raff,  sinfonietta  (op.  108).  S. 
Noack,  violinist. 

First  Composers'  recital,  Jan.  27,  Shep- 
herd, sonata  for  piano  (Mr.  Shepherd, 
pianist);  Converse,  sonata  for  violin  and 
no  (Miss  Collier  and  Mr.  Converse). 

I  Mr.  Zimball3t  introduced  at  his  first 
recital,  Nov.  14.  York  Bowen's  suite  in 
D-minor  and  Cyril  Scott's  "Tallahas- 
see": Nov.  20,  Zimballst's  suite  in  old 
iBtyle. 

K  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Witek  and  Mr.  Warnke 
played  r.  Franck's  Trio  in  F-sharp 
mlrm,-  Nov.  2.'. 

Miss  Josephine  T.  Durrell  and  Lee 
Jpattison,  March  5.  Purcell,  Core.lli,  Beet- 
hoven, M  iliehevsky. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  'cellist,  and  Mr. 
Fischer,  pianist,  Feb.  15,  Rachmaninoff's 
sonata,  March  26,  Beethoven's  sonata, 


Violinists 
and 

'Cellists 


There  were  few  re- 
citals by  violinists. 
Efrem  Zirnbalist  made 
his  first  appearance  at 
ponce;  t  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
testra.  when  he  played  Glazounoff's 
itoeerto,  and  gave  recitals  Nov.  14,  20. 
Rhough  he  is  enthusiastic  over  the 
anccrto  by  Glazounoff,  who  taught 
im  corr.-jositlon,  the  work  made  I  it— 
e  impression.  The  violinist  himself  Is 
tie  of  the  most  talented  and  musical 
trtuosos  that  have  visited  us  in  re- 
ent  years,  but  the  public  did  not  ap- 
reciate  him.  It  passed  him  by,  as  it 
reated  another  excellent  violinist, 
acques  Thibaud,  several  seasons  ago. 
'erhaps  Mr.  Zirnbalist  did  not  have  the 
idefinable  something  that  "gets  over 
he  footlights."  Perhaps  he  had  no 
personal  message."  However  this  may 
e,  lie  showed  himself  an  artist  of  the 
ery  first  ranlc. 

Miss  Bessie  B.  Collier  played  at  a  con- 
tort of  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
larch  30  and  at  an  Apollo  Club  concert 
'eh.  6.  Miss  Josephine  T.  Durrell  gave 
lo.icert  with  Mr.  Paulson,  pianist, 
larch  5,  and  the  program  included 
hese  little  known  works:  Purcell's  so- 
rata  in  G  minor,  Corelll's  in  A  major, 


the  r 
tats  ii 

e.  Mr 

tenor 


th<  | 


',,u)   Hf>  Hone), 


>ve  Sunday  concerts  of  «' 


'Vtlar  nature  together  on  Feb.  IS  and  May 
%  Miss  Kathleen  Parlow  gave  one  re- 
cital l>oe.  13.  The  concerts  in  which 
Mrs.  Weber  and  Messrs.  Mannes  and 
Witek  took  part  are  noted  Under  the 
head  "Chamber  Music."  Miss  Marshall 
played  Fame's  sonata  with  Mr.  Geb- 
hardt  March  25. 

Albert  Spalding  introduced  Ulnar's 
concerto  at  the  first  concert  of  tho  The 
odore  Thomas  orchestra.  Dec.  12.  Al 
though  the  concerto  is  for' the  most  part 
pretentious  and  boreaome,  Mr.  Spald- 
ing's performance  was  worthy  of  high 
praise.  His  Improvement  in  technic  and 
aesthetic  feeling  is  noteworthy. 

Miss  lima  Seydel,  who  played  at 
George  Harris's  concert  March  4  and 
at  Sunday  night;  concert  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House.  Jan.  7.  Feb.  23,  is  a  very 
young  player  of  uncommon  promise, 
and  already  much  more  than  the  com- 
mon and  Irritating  infant  phenomenon. 

Mr.  Schroeder,  the  'cellist,  gave  two 
concerts  with  Kurt  Fischer  Feb.  16, 
March  26;  Miss  Virginia  Stickney.  'cell- 
ist, gave  a  concert  with  Miss  Marion 
Tufts,  March  14;  Howard  While,  'cell- 
ist,  played   at    Mr.    Olshanky's  song 


Miss  Ruby  Wlnchenbaeh  ga^ 
March  12. 


recital. 

Season's 
Piano 


Let  us  take  rthe' 
pianists  calmly  and  In 
alphabetical  o  r  d  e  r  . 
Recitals  Miss  E.  A 1  t  e  m  u  a 
played  at  Mr.  Spooner's  -  concert  Nov.' 
2S,  Charles  Anthony  gave  a  concert  Oct. 
24,  and  then  introduced  a  prelude  by 
Courtland  Palmer. 

Wllbelm  Bachaus  (whose  name  Is 
Backhaul  made  his  first  appearance  in 
recital  Jan.  8.  He  has  a  well  developed 
technic  but  little  or  no  individuality;  a 
cool,  prosaic  person  who  has  practised 
assiduously.  His  performance  at  a 
Symphony  concert  did  not  alter  the 
former  impression. 

Harold  Bauer  gave  recitals  Dec.  4, 
Jan.  18.  April  2,  and  appeared  at  a 
Symphony  concert.  These  recitals  gave 
much  pleasure,  pleasure  of  the  higher, 
nobler  sort,  but  Mr.  Bauer  is  not  pre- 
eminently a  player  of  Chopin. 

Leonard  Borwlck  played  for  the  first 
time  in  Boston  Dec.  6.  I  have  heard 
few  finer  performances  of  pieces  by 
Bach.  Mr.  Borwick  has  his  own  con- 
ceptions, and  they  are  artistic.  Like 
Mr.  Bauer,  he  is  less  fortunate  with  the 
music  of  Chopin.  An  admirable  pianist 
in  many  ways,  one  that  left  his  mark* 
he  would  be  a  welcome  visitor, 

George  Copeland  gave  a  recital  on  Nov; 
23.  and  played  at  concerts  W'ith  Mrs.^ 
Russell  Feb.  19,  and  Miss  Scotncy  Fe&T 
8.  Kurt  Fischer  ga  ve  'concerts  with  Mfif 
Schroeder,  'cellist,  Feh.  15,  March  26. 

Rudolph  Ganz  in  his  recital  of  Jan.  ■ 
was  in  heroic,  vein  and  too  often  forced 
lone;  he  was  seldom  emotional,  nor  was 
he  a  colorist  in  a  decorative  way;  yet, 
thoroughly  musical,  when  he  did  not  do 
deeds  of  violence,  he  showed  fine  taste 
In  matters  of  proportion  and  in  sim- 
plicity of  melodic  treatment. 

Heinricli  Gebhard  played  artistically 
at  his  recital  Jan.  22  and  at  a  concert  of 
the  American  String  quartet  March  25. 
Miss  Corinne  Harmon,  a  young  pianist,, 
made  her  first  appearance  here  in  pub-| 
lie  Jan.  29,  as  did  E.  P.  Hawthorne 
Feb.  6.  Charles  de  Harrack,  announced 
as  a  "Servian  court  pianist,"  came  from 
a  town  in  Ohio  to  play  at  Arnold  Daly's 
singular  entertainment  at  the  Plymouth 
Theatre,  March  19.  and  thus  accounted 
In  a  measure  for  the  frequency  of  as- 
sassination In  the  Servian  court. 

Josef  Hofmann  gave  a  recital  on  Jan. 
20  and  there  were  moments  when  he 
reminded  the  hearer  of  Rubinstein,  the 
pianist's  teacher.  There  were  other  mo- 
ments when  he  was  icily  regular,  dead 
perfection,  no  more. 

Josef  Lhevinne  gave  a  remarkable  re- 
cital on  March  2.  Noted  formerly  for 
his  strength  and  speed,  he  has  developed" 
aesthetically,  and  his  performance  id 
Jordan  Hall  was  one  of  the  chief  event* 
of  the  season. 

Leo  Ornstein,  a  young  pianist,  who! 
has  suffered  from  extravagant  praise] 
in  New  York,  played  swiftly  and  loudly 
on  Nov.  9.  George  Proctor  gave  an  in- 
teresting recital  on  Nov.  1  and  played  in 
concerts  of  a  miscellaneous  nature. 
Richard  Piatt  gave  a  recital  on  Jan.  30, 
and  Lee  Pattison  played  with  Miss  Dur- 
rell, violinist,  on  March  5. 

Vladimir  De  Pachmann,  now  in  hl» 
64th  year,  made  a  farewell,  povitively 
his  last  farewell,  tour.  He  gave  recitals 
on  Oct.  21,  Nov.  13,  Dec.  2,  Dec.  9,  Anril 
14.  He  is  still  Incomparable,  uniqae. 
And  when  he  leaves  the  concer/  stage, 
who  is  there  to  remind  you-  of  him? 
There  are  heroic,  "intellectual," 
"thoughtful"  pianists;  but  who  has  De 
Pachmann's  enchanting  touch,  exquisite 
refinement,  melodic  song,  rhythmic 
sense,  ease  in  bravura? 

Miss  Pumphrey  played  at  the  last 
Apollo  concert;  E^iiliano  Renaud  gave 
a  recital  Nov.  21;  Herbert  Sachs-Hlrsch 
played  at  Mary  Garden's  concert  Oct. 
22;  Mine,  SzUmowska  gave  instructive 
lecture-recitals  and  played  in  her  best1 
manner.  Jan.  11,  18,  25;  Miss  Edith 
Thompson  gave  a  recital  on  Feb.  3; 


2TS  in 
Recitals 
and  Songs 


,'  The 
valuab 
gonuln 
It  Is 


name<:th6  most  lnl,KlVtant  events  or  t w 
at  the  son>  events  that  could  be  p.oinfted  on 
concerts,  one  hand,  was  the  performance  of  the 
.Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toroni' ,  led  by 
Mr.  Vogt.   No  such  chorus  liad  been! 


Singers  in  We  1,avo 

the  singers 
Symphony 

The  following  were  ; 
hfnrd  in  recital:  Mr.  BIspham,  Oct.  30;  t^rd'  "here  before.  Its"  superiority  in 
Sir.  Blanchart,  Nov.  8;  Mr.  Clement,  tonal  quality,  balance,  technical  drill, 
f«h.  1,  March  19;  Gertrude  Walker aosthetie.  expression  was  overwhelming. 
Crowley,  Nov.  9:  Miss  Gerhardt,  Jan.  12,  The  foUowl„g  chronological  list  of 
U,  Feb.  28;  Helen  Allen  Hunt.  Nov.  2l;nrst  performances,  first  appearances, 
Geo.  Harris,  Jr.,- March  *;  Mrs.  L.  C.  etc.,  may  be  of  interest:  '  , 

Littlefleld.  March  28;  Lllla  Ormond,  Feb.^-  a  O  .  ^^n^a!  M,^' Hail's 
P.  J.  Phlnn,  Nov.  3;  Leo  Stesak.  Feb.  orchestral  concert:  U.  Longy  Club;  13.  O, 
10;  Slrota,  the  cantor,  Feb.  25;  Maggie  H.,  Boston  Opera  House. 

Teyte,  Feb.  14.  »  OeVS  Uegcr,  M.  A  comedy  overture.  First 

These  singers  were  heard  In  concert"1- -'irfc,rlnanCt,  anvwlicre.   b.  S.  O. 
with  others;  Mr.  Bond,  Feb.  18,  May  5;  Oct.  16— Mme.  Sumiko.   Japanese  soprano. 

Mr.  Clement,  with  Miss  Farrar,  Nov.  4,       Keith's.    1 

at  Mrs.  Hall's  orchestral  concert,  March  get.  ^  S.  O.  concert  fn  honorot  UeW. 
11;  Mme.  Oadski.  Philharmonic  of  New      "Boston,  assisted  by  Paul  Morenzo;  ten-' 


York,  Nov.  10;  Mary  Garden,  Oct.  22 


Herbert  Sache-Hlrsch.  planwt. 


Miss  Gerhardt,'  Pension  Fund,  March  3;  Oct.  28— Zlmbaltrt,  Krem, ,  vlo'lnis't.  First 
Alma  Gluck.  Cecilia,  March  21;    Geq.  Con"crto°  "u.'^O 

Harris,  Jr.,  March  1:  Florence  Stevens  0<Jt   2S— Bantock's  "bantc  and  Beatrice" 


Low.  Nov.  ,16.  with  Mr.  beagle  and  also 
at  First  Composer's  Recital,  Jan  27;  Mr. 

|  Lankow,    Dot;.   14,    March    28;  Lucille 

j  MarceL  Welngartner  concert,  Feb.  18; 

!  John  McCormack,  March  81:  May 
Marion,  March  9;  Paul  Morenzo,  Oct. 
22;  Marie  Narelle,  March  31;  Alice  Niel- 
sen, Dec.  14;  Bernard  Olshansky,  March 

j  23;  Mrs.  Henry  Russell,  Feb.  19;  Mme. 
Schumann-Heink,  Pension  Fund,  Nov. 

1 26;  Evelyn  Scotney,  Feb.  8,  March  28: 
Oscar  Seagle,  Nov.  16;  Leo  Slezak,  Ce- 
cilia. March  21;  Philip  Spooner,  Nov.  23; 
Jacques  Urlus,  Welngartner  concert, 
Feb.  18. 

Miss  Gerhardt  Miss  Teyte,  Miss  Mar 


r?.  S.  O. 

5joV.  g — Blanchart.  Lamon,  la.  song  recital. 
Nov.  7 — Ornstein,  Leo,  pianist 
Nov.  in — Stransky,  Josef,  as  conductor  of 
the  Philharmonic  Society  of  New  \orU. , 
Nov.  13— Chadwlck.  G.  W.,  music  to  'Bv- 

eryweman."    Majestic  Theatre. 
Nov.  11— Bowen.  York,    Suite  In  D  minor 
tor   violin    and    piano.      Cyril  Scott. 
Tallahassee,  op.  73.  No.  4.    K.  Zinii>ai.st 
and  Max  Cbotxinoff. 
Nov    18— Grieg.     Old  Norwegian  Komanco, 

'  with    variations.      Sibelius  "Karelia 
•  i    overture.    B.  tf.  O. 

Nov.  20 — Diemer.  L.  Two  plecos  for  oboe 
and  piano,  op.  3d:  Rlmslty-Knrsakoft. 
Qulntor  for  wind  Instruments  and 
piano.    L.  ,  _ 

Nov.  23 — Piano  pieces  by  Albeniz,  Grana- 
dos,  Grovloz.     Geo.  Copeland, 


eel  and  Mr.  Urlus  sang  in  Boston  for  Nov.    25—  Balakireff,    M.     Overture   to  a 

Mme  theme  of  a  Spanish  march.    E\  s.  p. 

,Nov.  27— Salnt-Saens's  "Samson  et  Dallla. 

B.  O.  H.  ■       _  . 

D,3C.  2 — Elrar's  Symphony  No.  2.   B.  s.  O. 


the  first  time,  and  Miss  Garden 
Gluck.    Mr.    Lankow   and   Mr,  Slezak 
were  heard  here  for  the  first  time  In 
concert  work. 

Miss  Gerhardt  is  an  accomplished 
Liedcr  singer,  with  a  beautiful  voice, 
unusual  vocal  skill  for  a  German,  fine 
taste.  She  is  not  pre-eminently  emo- 
tional, and  she  has  cultivated  diligently 
certain  mannerisms. 

Miss  Teyte  was  distinguished  by  her: 
diction  rather  than  the  quality  of  her, 
voice,  and  in  her  interpretation  she, 
shone  chiefly  in  the  Proses  Lyriques1 
and  other  uongs  of  Dubussy  and  In  two 
songs  by  Duparc.  She  gave  the  impres-; 
sion  of  one  carefully  prepared,  but  com- 
paratively helpless  when  left  to  lierown 
devices. 

Miss  Marcel  and  Mr.  Urlus,  who  sang 
at*  a  concert  directed  by  Mr.  Welngart- 
ner, gave  great  pleasure.  So  did  Mme. 
Gluck  in  all  that  she  undertook.  Mr. 
Slezak  had  very  fine  moments.  He  at] 
times  exaggerated  sentiment  and  was 
careless  in  technic.  Miss  Garden  is  al-i 
ways  interesting.  Mrs.  Russell  with  an 
immaterial  voice  pleased  by  her  diction. 
Mr.  Blanchart,  singing  In  languages 
foreign  to  him,  showed  nicety  in  enun- 
ciation and  the  routine  of  the  experi- 
enced singer. 

Mr.  Clement  again  aroused  enthusiasm, 
although  his  voice  was  not  always  In 
condition.  His  programs  on  the  whole 
were  of  a  higher  order  than  those  of 
the  season  before. 

One  of  the  chief  events  of  the  season 
was  the  concert  given  by  Miss  Farrar 
and  Mr.  Clement.  The  two  never  sang 
better  in  this  city,  and  the  program 
•was  unusually  interesting. 


\  Choral 

!    Societies  and 
Assistants 


Miss  Marlon  Tufts  gave  a  conceit  with 


Handel  and  Haydn; 
"The  Messiah."  Dec. 
17,  Florence  Hinkle, 
Pearl  Benedict,  Reed 
Miller,  Frederick  Weld;  "The  Messiah," 
Dec.  IS,  Marie  Sundellus.  Christine  Mil- 
ler, tteed  Miller,  Arthur  MIddleton 
"Armir.ius,"  Feb.  11,  Isabelle  Bouton,  H. 
Evans  Williams,  Marcus  Kellerman; 
"St.  Paul,"  April  7.  Grace  B.  Williams, 
Jennie  F.  W.  Johnson,  Franklin  Riker, 
Earl  Cartwright. 

Cecilia  Society,  Jan.  25,  "Damnation  of 
Faust,"  Caroline  Hudson,  George  Ham- 
lin, Herbert  Witherspoon,  L.  B.  Merrill; 
March  21,  groups  of  songs  by  Mme. 
Gluck  and  Mr.  Slezak. 

People's  Choral  Union:  Jan.  21,  Lorene 
Rogers- Wells,  Charles Hargreaves;  April 
28,  Grace  B.  Williams,  Florence  Jepper- 
son,  Howard  E.  Pratt,  L.  B.  Merrill; 
portions  of  Dvorak's  "Stabat  Mater" 
and  Parts  l  and  2  of  "The  Creation.': 

Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto,  Feb. 
23,  .Florence  Hinkle,  soprano,  and  the 
Theodcre  Thomas  orchestra. 

The  Apollo  Club  gave  its  41st  season 
Of  subscription  concerts.  Among  the 
soloists  were  Nina  Dimltrieff,  soprano, 
.Nov.  7;  Mrs.  W.  W.  Calvert,  soprano; 
'Evan  Williams,  tenor;  Miss  Collier,  vio- 
linist. 

The  Handel  and  Hayden  produced  no 
new    work,    though    "Armlniue,"  not 


Feb. 
Feb. 
Feb. 


worth  the  trouble  of  exhumation,  was 
probably  unfamiliar  to  many. 

Mr.  Mees  of  New  York  conducted  the 
Cecilia  Society  for  the  ftrst  time.  His 
choice  of  a  work  for  the  first  concert 
was  unfortunate,  for  Mr.  Mees  is.  not 
the  man  for  Berlioz.  He  is  a  eatfiui. 
painstaking  conductor,  unimaginative, 
prosaic.  The  second  concert  was  P''ac" 
tically  an  "entertainment  of  song'  by 
Mme."  Gluck  and  Mr.  Slezak,  assisted 
bv  tiie  Cecilia  Society.  There  was  Itttje 
public  interest  in  ,the  concerts,  t  his 
was  to  be  deplored, -for  tho  Cecilia  hah 
had  a  long  and  honorable  record,  and 
it  present  contains  good  material.^ 


Dec.  6 — Barwick,  Leonard,  pianist. 
Dec  8— Gilbert.  Henry  F.    Indian  music  for 
E.  S.   Curtis's  "Story  of  a  Vanishing 

Kace." 

Dec  12 — Frederick  Stock's  first  appearance 
as  conductor  of  the  Theodore  Thomae 
orchestra    of    Chicago.     Elgar.  vlolta 
concerto  (Albert  Spalding,  violinist). 
Dee.  14 — Reger,  suite  "In  Alten  Style,  op. 

93.    David  Mannes.  ■  ' 

Dec.  30 — "Jena"  Symphony,  attributed  by 
tome  to  Beetheven.    B.  S.  O.  . 
1912 

Jan.  1— TVoo;1ctt,  H.  Octuor  for  saxo- 
phone,  oboe,  clarinet,  string  qviartet 
(first  performance  anywhere:  Bruch, 
M  Five  pieces  for  clarinet,  viola  and 
piano;  Krien*.  C.  Three  Aquarelles 
Hollandaises  for  two  flutes,  two  ones, 
two  clarinets,  two  horns,  two  bassoons 
and  bells.    L.  T 

Jan.  8— Bachaus.  W.   Pianist  tn  recital. 

Jan.  9— Smith,  D.  S.  Quartet  in  E  m' nor, 
op  19  (Ma  first  performance).  K. 

Jan  11 — Bach.  TV.  F.  Sonata  a  tre  for  two 
violins  and  'cello.  F. 

Jan.  12 — Ge.-'.iardt,  Elena,  soprano,  in  re- 

Jan.C'28--Wolf- Ferrari.     Recitative.  Adagio 
from  Sonata  In  A  minor,  op.  10,  for  vio- 
lin ana  piano.   David  and  Clara  Mannes. 
Jan.  25— Mees,  Arthur.    First  appearance  as 

conductor  of  the  Cecilia  Society. 
Jan.  27— Elche»»e.  Henry.  Four  songs  sung  at 
the  First  Composers'  Recital  by  F'.orencs 
Stevens  Low.  .,,  ■ 

Feb.  10— Converse,  F.  S.  "Armazd  sympho- 
nic poem.  B.  S.  O. 
Feb.  10— Slezaklfo.  Recital.  ,1 
14_Tevte  Maggie.  Recital.  Debussy  8 
"De  Greve,"  "De  Soir,"  "La  Cbevelure. 
17— Enesco,  G.  Rhapsodle  Roumaine,  A; 
majov.  B.  S.  O. 

19— Russell.  Mrs.  Henry.    Concert  wltfc 
George  Copeland.    Debussy's  "Le  Proine- 
noir  des  deux  Aniants"  and  "Les  Chan- 
rons  de  Bllltis"  complete. 
Feb  25— Slrota.  the  Warsaw  Cantor. 
Feb  29— Mendelssohn  Choir  of  Toronto. 
March  1— Massenet's  "Werther,"  B.  O.  U. 
March  9— WelngartneT,  F.    Symphony  No.  3, 

E  majcr.  B.  S.  O.  - 
March  9— Franchettl's  "Germania.'    B.  O.  H. 
March  9— Zoellner  Quartet  (strings). 
March  11— Schmltt,   V.    Rapsodle  \i?nnolse: 
Gaubert,  F.  Poeme  Elegtaque.  saxophone 
and  orchestra:  Roussel,  A.    Poeme  de  la 
Foret;  Itoger.Ducasse.   Petite  Suite.  AU 
orchestral.   H.  « 
March  21— Bach.  .T.   S.    Motet  "Praise  the 
Lord,"     Pslam    CXVII;     Cornelius,  P. 
"Liebe  dlr  Ergeb." 
March  30— Debussy's   "Martyre  de  Sslnt-St- 
bastlon."  B.   O.   H. ;  ich  nilch.  Cellcla 
Society.  ..   „     . ,  _ 

Vpril  3-Ravel,  M.  "Online.  Ilaroid  Bauer. 
April    !i -London    Symphony   Orchestra.  A. 

Nlklach  conductor.  ■  i 

I  April  20— Dellue.  F.    "In  a  Summer  Qardve  i 

Fcote  A.  Four  charade*  pieces,  op  48:1 
Wallace.  W.     "Villon."    All  orchestral. i 

B.  S.  O. 

April  21— Ueyal  Arhneuni  string'  Orchestra.  I 
April  27— Salome's  Dance  from  Str.iuss's  "Sa- 

i       lome."  BT  S.  O. :»'  1 

Md+f  h  (  c\  i  1 

Afoot  and  light-liearted,  I  take  to  the  open 

road, 

Healtbv.  free,  the  world  before  me, 

•Xlie   long   brown    path    before    me.  leading 

wherever  1  choose. 

The  earth— that  Is  sufficient: 
I  do  not  want  the  constellations  any  nearer; 
I  know  they  are  verv  well  where  titer  ore; 
I  know  thev  suffice  for  those  who  beloug  to 

them. 

The  earth  expanding  right  hand  and  left  band.  > 
The    picture  alive,    every   port   In  Its  best 

hght,  .  ,       .  1 

The  music  falling  m  where.lt  is  wanted,  and 

stopping  where  it  is  not  wanted. 
The  cheerful  voice  of  the  public  road— the 
gav  fresh  sentiment  of  the  road. 


A  Summer  Idyl. 

'  It  is  with  great  pleasure  that  we 
Bublish  this  letter,  which  informs  us  of 
an  Interesting  episode  in  the  life  of  a 
Valued  correspondent,  and  will  serve  as 
an  admirable  example  of  sinewy  and 
picturesque  Knglish  to  the  young  who 
are  perhaps  wasting  their  time  over 
Pater's  essay  c-n  style. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  your  recent  discussion  of  toasts  you  , 
failed  to  mention  the  one  that  I  most  | 


nnently 
lass  raO 
.  I  rei 

■  first  lie 
Bray  not  It 


KUBELIK-BONCI 


■ough  the  i 

tlie  Oxford  Kid.  For  some  reason  day  afternoon  at  Symphony  Han.  bit. 
|now  forgotten  we  drilled  the  whole  Kubellk's  numbers  were:  Concerto  In J3 
I  stretch   from  Newport,   Vt.,   to  North  mmori  by  vieuxtemps; 

The  Kid  claimed  to  be  an  Ox-  corell'i,  and  "I  Palpltl," 


[Adams. 


foot  book  shelf.  Among  his  books  was 
a  tattered  volume  which  contained  part 
of  Montaigne's  essays.  We  used  to  He 
in  the  shade  eating  cold  fried  salt  pork 
and  doughnuts— the  regular  handout  up 
there— and  the  Kid  would  read  witn 
gnat  gusto  Montaigne  on  "Drunkeness" 
and  "Upon  Some  Verses  of  Virgil." 

One  hot  Sunday  afternoon  we  made  the 
road  house  at  Pownal  on  the  Massachu- 
setts-Vermont line.  Our  last  two-bit 
piece  bought  two  bottles  of  beer,  and  we 
n.ooohed  a  corned  beef  sandwich  hand- 
out at  the  back.  Under  a  roadside  elm 
we  uncorked,  and  I  remember  that  the 
Kid  drank  "to  the  next  man  that  dies.'' 
The  toast  has  always  seemed  to  me  to 
be  singularly  appropriate  to  all  occa- 
sions. 

At  North  Adams  I  made  my  lucky 
via  slow  freight  bound  East  while  the 
Kid  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Philis- 
tines. I  have  never  seen  him  since, 
though  many  times  afterward  I  came 
across  his  sign  on  water  tanks  and 
freight  house  doors.  He  was  a  good  ping 
and  a  boon  companion,  but  he  had  ten- 
der feet. 

HA  I. LID  AY  WITHERSPOON. 

Dorchester,  May  3,  1912. 


Jan  Kubeltk,  violinist,  and  Aleseandro 
working  d0WrtBoncl    tenor,  for  the  second  time  this 
,{;",i;:i'r,non,!W^eason  appeared  In  Joint  recital  yester- 
ason  day  afternoon  at  Symphony  Hall, 
rhole  t.-..>.«iii,'=  niimhen  were:  Concerto  li 

•La  Folia,"  by 
by  Paganlni. 

I  ford  graduate.  He  certainly  was  Eng-  "  Mr!"Bonol  sang  for  his  first  number 
|lish  and  was  .1  man  of  education  and  „n  a'ria  from  Mozart's  "Cosl  fan  Tutti" 
remarkable  literary  taste.  Profession- Lnlj  Rossini's  "Barcarole,"  and  on  his 
ally  the  Kid  was  the  slickest  mollbuzzer  seC0nd  appearance  Monteflorl's  "Asptra- 
I  ever  saw,  and  ho  battered  for  our  zion|"  and  an  aria  from  Puccinl'8  "The 
Jeam  regularly.  He  was  a  walking*  li-  oiri  0f  the  Golden  West."  The  closing 
brary  and  packed  around  a  collection  of;  number  was  the  Bach-Gounod  "Ave 
poeket  editions  which  for  careful  se-i  Maria,"  with  both  artists  and  organ 
lection  would  put  In  the  shade  any  five-  an(j     piano     accompaniment.  Ludwig 

Schwab  was  at  the  piano  for  Mr.  Kube- 
lik.  Robert  E.  Franchinl  played  for  Mr. 
Bond.  John  P.  Marshall  was  the  or- 
ganist. E.  •  ■ 

Messrs.  Kubelik  and  Bond  are  a 
strange  combination.  Both  are  of  the 
highest  rank  in  their  individual  fields; 
both  are  supreme  musical  artists;  both 
have  a  peculiar  hold  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  music  loving  public;  yet  each 
makes  his  appeal  In  a  manner  totally 
different  from  the  other.  This  differ- 
ence is  emphasized  when  they  appear 
together  on  the  same  platform. 

Mr.  Kubelik  is  cool,  gloomy,  seem- 
ingly concentrating  his  whole  being  on 
the  most  exquisite  musical  expression 
of  his  instrument.  When  he  has  fin- 
ished, silence  seems  the  most  appropri- 
ate response. 

Mr.  Bond  invites  his  hearers  to  sing 
with  him  in  spirit  He  is  gay,  human, 
and  when  his  mobile  voice  has  trailed 
I  off  in  one  joyous,  vanishing  note,  laugh- 
ter and  tumultuous  applause  are  the 
spontaneous  expression  of  the  audi- 
ence's feelings. 

Yesterday,  when  Mr.  Kubelik  had 
left  the  platform,  Immediate  self-ad- 
justment to  the  more  human  music  of 
jMr.  Bond  was  difficult.  The  singer, 
with  his  sunny  good  nature,  seemed  for 
the  moment  irreverent,  a  profaner  of 
it  he  temple.  When,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  tenor  had  quite  won  the  audience  to 
his  mood,  the  violinist's  playing  became 
cold,  passionless. 

This  antagonism  between  moods  in- 
duced by  the  two  men  was  most  ap- 
parent in  the  "Ave  Maria."  It  should 
have  been  a  notable  performance,  and, 
so  far  as  the  work  of  the  artists  was 
concerned,  it  was.  But  after  the  fami- 
liar alt  had  been  played  by  Kubelik 
with  thrushlike  clarity  of  tone,  Bond's 
no  less  artistic  rendering  seemed  at  first 
out  of  keeping.  In  the  end,  however, 
when  Kubelik  took  up  the  obligato,  the 
effect  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

Mr.  Kubelik  played  the  Adagio  Rell- 
.gioso  and  the  Allegro  Marciale  of  the 
Concerto  with  his  own  incomparable 
,  technique,  and  made  therewith  a  greater 
i  impression  than  did  the  music.  Not 
until  the  Paganini  was  reached  did  some 
I  of  the  fire  which  one  felt  must  be  be- 
hind the  violinist's  impassive  exterior 
seem  to  reach  the  violin 


Then  there  wlis  the 
the  Joy  of  Ptolemy  Phllopator, 
galleries  and  promenades,  a  temple  of 
Venus  with  her  statue,  a  drinking  hall, 
belvederes  and  a  grotto  the  sides  of 
which  were  decorated  with  precious 
atones  set  In  ornaments  of  gold. 
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Muslcal  Notes. 

The  musical  season  Is  over  In 
ton.  Looking  over  the  reviews 
Ushed  In  the  course  of  It,  wo  are  pleased 
at  finding  few  allusions  to  the  "Three 
B's,"  a  formula  that  has  been  worded 
to  death,  and  to  the  Irritation  of  many, 
who,  accepting  Bach  and  Beethoven  as 
worthy  of  alphabetlo  superiority,  would 
substitute  Berlioz  for  Brahms.  England 
has  Its  "Three  B's"  and  on  the  whole 
they  are  of  more  vita]  importance:  Beef, 
bread  and  beer. 

The  Musical  Herald  of  London  (April 
1)  pays  this  flattering  tribute  in  Its  an- 
swers to  correspondents: 

"G.  I.»  M.— Boston,  U  S.  A.,  is  a  great 
musical  centre.  Taste  Is  high  and  con- 
certs and  operas  of  all  kinds  are  good 
and  frequent.  You  will  he  able  to  keep 
up  your  musical  studies  Veil." 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  our  taste 

|  Is  "high,"  gamy,  as  shown  by  our  appr«- 
|  elation  of  Richard  Strauss  and  the  later 

Frenchmen  who  are  Immoral  In  matters 

of  harmony  and  form. 


Sans  Teeth. 

j  "F.  W.  F."  asks  the  editor  of  the 
Musical  Herald:  "Is  It  possible  to  play  the 
,  clarinet  really  well  with  a  complete  set 
|  of  false  teeth,  top  and  bottom?  If  not, 
what  instrument  do  you  recommend?" 
The  editor  answers  that  it  is  posslbe, 
but  the  teeth  "must  be  good  and  well 
fitted  to  the  mouth.  Possibly  it  may 
feel  a  little  awkward  at  first,  but  you 
soon   get   accustomed   to  them." 


will 


Notes  and  Glossary. 

Some  may  wonder  why  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  used  the  conventlonkl  term  "slow 
freight"  instead  of~."rattler."  An  ex- 
press Is  a  "dangler  "— at  least  so  we  Have 
been  informed  by  a  yeggman  of  actual 
performance  and  more  than  ordinary 
promise. 

I  •  Moiiakef"  is  a  60  or  70-year-old  word 
(meaning  name,  but  the  usual  spelling  is 
f'moneker."  There  are  variants;  moni- 
Iker,  monarches  monick.  It  is  a  thief's 
"Moid  originally'  known  in  London  and 
'New  York  in  the  Fifties.  Mayhew  in 
"London  Labor"  spells  it  "monekeer." 
Matsell  of  New  York  preferred  "mon- 
eker."  « 

"Mooching."  the  noun,  originally  meant 
prowling,  pilfering,  and  also  playing 
truant.  Miking,  miching,  mouching  are 
variants.   It  is  a  dialect  word.  The  verb 

means  to  loaf  about  with  the  idea  of 
ageing  what  one  can  pick  up  on'the  sly, 
to  pilfer,  to  play  truant  "especially  in 
order  to  gather  blackberries."  "On  the 
mooch";  that  is,  "gone  off  loafing." 
How  does  Mr.  Witherspoon  use  it?  Did 
he  and  the  Kid  persuade  some  elderly 
woman  to  hand  out  the  sandwich  at  the 
ell  door  by  flattery  or  a  vague  reference 
to  the  wood  pile?  Some  may  say  they 
pinched  it;  but  ham  sandwiches  are 
eldom  all  ready  prepared  with  mustard 
r.  village  houses  for  the  accidental 
wayfaring  man. 
just  what  Mr.  Witherspoon  means  by 
battered"?  In  dialect  "to  batter"  is  to 
labor  or  walk  at  a  great  rate,  to  paste, 
to  splash  with  mud;  but  Mr.  Wlther- 
spoon's  verb  is  of  later  invention.  Does 
it  mean  to  cajole  by  force  or  charm  of 
diction?  It  would  seem  so  from  its  con- 
nection with  "Mollbuzzer,"  a  word  that 
has  suffered  a  strange  change.  In  the 
Fifties  and  in  this  country  a  "mollbuz- 
zer" was  a  thief  that  devoted  his  en- 
y  and  dexterity  to  picking  the  pock- 
ets of  women.  The  Kid  was  probably 
oily  as  to  his  tongue,  a  beguiler:  Hence 
the  ham  sandwich.  Mr.  Witherspoon  j 
will  correct  us  If  we  err. 

Made  my  lucky:"  ^Decamped,  "lit 
out,"  "amputated,"  skedaddled.  The 
phrase  is  in  "Oliver  Twist:"  "Charley 
and  I  made  our  lucky  up  the  wash/us 
chimney."  jL-vflS'   ••  i.  •.  ?'  /.<• 

"Plug":  "A  man  or  beast,  short  and 
thick-set."  We  are  inclined  to  think 
the  term  is  used  more  loosely.  The  Kid 
may  have  been  tall  and  thin. 

The  Kid's  Toast. 

The  Kid's  toast  is  a  very  old  one,  pref- 
erable to  "Here's  another  nail  in  your 
coffin."  The  poetical  expression  is 
familiar  to  many.  It  Is  the  fefrain  of 
poem  long  supposed  to  have  been 
written  in  India  when  the  plague  was 
killing  British  soldiers  and  civilians, 
also  natives.  The  authorship  was  at- 
tributed to  Bartholomew  Dowllng; 
again  to  Alfred  Domett,  but  the  poem 
was  first  published  in  the  New  York 
Mbion  and  is  now  classed  as  anony- 
mous. 

We  meet  'neath  the  souodttig  rafter  - 
And  the  walls  around  arc  bare; 
As  they  shout  to  our  peals  of  laughter— 
It  seems  that  the  de:id  are  there. 
Htut  stand  to  your  Elapses  steady, 
We  drink  to  our  comrades'  eyes. 
Quaff  a  cup  to  the  dead  already 
Vrd  hurrah  for  the  next  that  dies. 


The  editor  advises  the  correspondent 
not  i  to  take  up  the  violin,  for  he  Is  32 
i  years  old.  Why  did  not  the  editorial 
guide,  -philosopher,  friend,  quote  from 
Artemus  Ward's  recollections:  "I  met 
a  man  In  Oregon  who  hadn't  any  teeth, 
not  a  tooth  In  his  head;  yet  that  man 
could  play  on  the  bass  drum  better  than 
any  man  I  ever  met.   He  kept  a.  hotel." 

In  Copley  Square. 

There  seems  to  be  a  difference  of  opin- 
ion concerning  the  disposition  and  orna- 
mentation of  the  vacant  lot  In  Copley 
square.  We  should  like  to  see  trees 
set  out  Da  the  quincunclal  lozenge,  after 
the  garden  of  Cyprus;  fruit  and  nut 
bearing  trees;  pamela  bushes  with  their 
dilson  berries;  a  labyrinth  for  the 
amusement  of  young  couples;  hanging 
gardens;  a  pergola  clad  with  grape 
vines.  There  should  be  an  old-fashioned 
summer  house,  with  the  narrow  and  in- 
comparably uncomfortable  seats,  with 
spiders'  webs  and  slugs  and  the  meer, 
unforgettable  smell,  and  on  the  ground 
there  should  be  a  battered  watering  pot 
half  full  of  greenish  liquid,  also  a  garden 

B^nTwa»"at,his"best  in  the  Ros-  ?um*  th.?J°J  ?'  0,U?,oyh?0,J'   And  the 


Mr. 

sini  and  the  Montefiore. 

Nearly  every  seat  in  the  house  was 
taken.  Each  number  was  applauded  at 
length  and  vigorously. 

It  was  probably  Mr.  Kubelik's  last  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  for  some  years,  as 
he  is  said  to  be  tired  of  constant  tour- 
ing and  desirous  of  spending  the  next 
few  years  in  Europe.  Knowledge  of  this 
fact  manifested  itself  in  long  continued, 
applause  at  the  close  and  Kubelik  was 
finally  forced  to  come  forward  and, 
voice  his  thanks. 


^77  '  ?  '  ^ 


There  has  been  an  outcry  of  late 
against  the  luxurious  appointments  of 
steamships  crossing  the  Atlantic.  The 
finger  of  scorn  has  been  pointed  at  golf 
links,  squash  courts,  perfumed  baths, 
rose  bushes,  etc.,  provided  for  the  pam- 
pered passengers.  And  there  are  some 
who  sigh  for  the  good  old  days  when  a 
flannel  shirt  without  a  relieving  touch 
of  starched  linen  was  the  correct  thing 
at  dinner;  when  women  Were  as  grubs 
until  land  was*  sighted,  and  then  they 
appeared  on  deck  as  butterflies;  when 
a  fortnight  at  sea  was  all  too  short  a 
time;  when  a  ship  was  expected  to  be 
uncomfortable;  when  business  was  nec- 
essarily left  behind  on  the  pier  and  no 
message  could  come  through  the  air; 
when  the  bath  was  a  jet  from  a  hose 
held  by  a  grinning  sailor  on  a  wet  deck. 

Ancient  Floa';  Palaces. 
Sumptuously    furn .<  I   vessels  were 


square  should  be  dellciously  vocal  with 
songs  of  bulbuls,  not  one  bulbul  or  '.wo, 
but  in  dozens.  Dos't  like  the  picture? 


The  One  Thing  Lacking. 

We  were  told  last  Saturday  that  a 
rousing  campaign  song  would  have  been 
of  great  benefit  to  either  Mr.  Taft  or 
Mr.  Roosevelt  in  the  primary  campaign. 
William  Henry  Harrison  was  sung  into 
the  President's  chair;  there  were  songs 
for  Fremont,  who  gained  votes  thereby, 
but  not  enough;  and  many  of  us  sang 
"Grover!  Grover!  Four  years  more  of 
clover!"  Were  there  campaign  songs 
when  Lincoln  ran  the  second  time?  The 
country  was  then  hardly  in  the  mood 
for  singing.  Hayes,  Tilden,  Garfield, 
Hancock,  Blaine,  B.  Harrison  and  others 
hardly  inspired  the  minor  poets.  And 
our  informant  cited  with  glee  a  cam- 
paign song  that  he  remembered,  a  song 
worthy  of-  being  classed  with  "We'll 
sing  the  Harrison  song  by  night,"  "Van 
Is  a  used  up  man,"  "When  this  old  hat 
was  new." 
J.  K.  Polk  and  George  M.  Dallas, 
One  for  the  rope,  the  other  for  the  gallu*. 
Away,  away,  the  river  is  a-risln' 
Dews  with  Polk,  aad  wash  away  pizen* 

ERTHA  KALICH 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Mme. 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Bertha  Kalioii   made  her  first 


Fiske'; 
Light 


known  centuries  before  the  SIrius  or  liappearance  here  in  vaudeville  last  night 
the  pride  of  the  Collins  line.  The  ship'  " 
that  Archimedes  designed  for  Hiero  XL  I 
King  of  Syracuse,  not  only  was  won- 
derfully decorated— the  story  of  the 
Iliad  was  told  in  marquetry— but  there 
|were  flower  beds  oh  thepromenade  deck, 
a  gymnasium,   staterooms  with  three 

beds,  a  library,  bathroom  witti  hot  and  I  New  York;  thus  It  was  plaved  early  in 
| cold  water,    stables  and  horses,     fish  I '1903  with  John   Mason   as  'Michel 
ponds  and  many,  fair  rooms  paved  with  |  Fernanda  Eliscu  as  Toinette  at 
agate  and  precious  stones.    And  this  Manhattan  Theatre 

vessel  was  designed  as  a  carrier  of  Toinette  is  a  Creole  living  with 
«n  i>n 7f??JZ?x  na.medAt,he  ^acu- j  I.Michel.  a  ruffian.  A  priest  seeks  shelter 
san    but  afterward    the  Alexandrian,    in  her  cabin  when  she  is  alone  and  tells 

and  me6™"  iT^H,  *?  'tS  h°n°r    her  0f  the  death  ot  a  w™  who  had 

and  Hiero,  In  gratitude  and  apprecia-    tried   to  put  down  debauchery  in  the 


t  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  She  appeared 
Toinette  in  Mrs.  Minnie  Maddern 
:  grim  tragedy  in  one  act,  "A 
from  St.  Agnes,"  and  was  sup- 
ported by  John  Harrington  as  Michel 
Kerouac  and  John  Booth  as  Father 
Bertrand.  The  play  has  been  produced 
by  Mrs.  Fiske  at  special  matinees  in 


and 
the 


tion,  sent  him  a  thousand  measures  of 
cheese,  and  thoughtf  uliy  prepaid  the  ex- 
pense. Moschion  gives  a  detailed  de- 
sf-rinrion  of  this  shin. 


neighborhood.  This  woman,  dying,  had 
thought  of  Toinette  and  left  her  a 
crucifix.  Michel  comes  In  before  day- 
break and  rejoices  In  his  drunkenness 


:"  '»"'  •••         <■■  In-  persecutor.    Sh,    v  ,, 

*ex  him   mo  more.    He  has  seen  her 

corpse  with  a  cross  ornamented  with 
diamonds  on  her  breast.  Only  four  nuns 
are  watching.  He  will  cut  the  rope  of 
the  alarm  bell,  rob  the  corpse,  and 
rtJ£  an(1  T°lnette  will  go  to  New 
Orleans,  where  they  can  drink  wine  In- 
stead of  brandy.  Toinette  entreats  him 
not  to  commit  sacrilege.  At  last  she 
says  she  will  go  out  to  cut  the  rope. 
She  goes  and  gives  the  alarm.  Michel 
IJtnifes  he>'.  and  !o.  in  her  hand  is  a 
crucifix.  Tha  rising  sun  shining  on  the 
windows  of  the  chapel  reflects  light  Into 
the  cabin  after  Michel  has  sneaked 
away. 

The  play  might  well  be  In  the  reper- 
tory of  the  Grand  Gulgnol.  the  Parisian 
home  of  cne-act  shockers.  It  is  short 
and  brutal.  There  is  no  time  to  de- 
velop character.  Those  acting  must 
make  every  stroke  tell.  As  a  specta- 
tor remarked  last  night  in  admiration: 
"That's  no  easy  act.  They  work  hard." 
There  was  violence  of  speech  and  ac- 
tion. There  was  screaming  before  the 
knife  thrust.  Mme.  Kalieh  character- 
ized Toinette  vividly.  Insolent,  wholly 
unmoral,  haling  the  dead  woman  with 
a  natural  hatred,  resenting  her  kind- 
ness, -faithful  to  Michel  who  abused 
her,  this  Toinette  was  easily  under- 
stood. 

But  why  she  should  have  had  a  re- 
vulsion of  feeling  Is  not  made  clear  by 
the  dramatist,  nor  is  there  opportunity 
for  the  actress  to  give  an  explanation. 
The  audience  is  left  to  infer  that  hei 
heart  was  softened  by  the  gift  of  the 
dying  woman,  but  there  Is  no  hint  at 
this  conversion  on  the  stage. 

Mme.  Kalich  in  her  use  of  the  Creole 
dialect  was  not  always  Intelligible,  and 
this  may  also  be  said  of  Mr.  Harring- 
ton, who  played  the  part  of  Michel 
with  the  appropriate  brutality. 

The  bill  was  pleasingly  varied.  Pero 
and  Wilson,  pantomimists.  were  seen 
here  for  the  first  time  in  some  neat  feats 
,  of  juggling.  The  Holdsworths  played 
the  banjo  better  than  they  sang.  Charles 
Mack  &  Co.,  in  "Come  Back  to  Erin," 
sang  and  danced  and  told  stories  about 
fairies  to  the  delight  of  the  audience, 
and  Mr.  Mack,  about  to  return  to  Amer- 
ica, piped  to  Miss  Etta  Bastedo's  danc- 
ing. The  little  play  would  hardly  win 
the  approbation  of  Mr.  Yeats  and  his 
associates,  but  It  was  warmly  applaud- 
ed. Miss  Linden  Beckwith.  "The  Mag- 
netic Mistress  of  Melody,"  sings  much 
better  than  the  great  majority  of  her 
sisters  in  vaudeville. 

She  has  an  agreeable  voice  which  has 
been  well  trained.  Furthermore,  she  is 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  has  a  style  of 
her  own.  Mme.  Alaska  Techow's  cats 
showed  surprising  intelligence  and  a  de- 
lightful indifference  toward  the  audi- 
ence. A  London  critic  recently  wrote 
that  elephants  are  the  only  animals  that 
betray  a  sense  of  humor  when  they  ar,e 
performing.  Mme.  Techow's  cats  went 
through  their  tasks  with  philosophic 
composure. 

Lola  Merrill  and  Frank  Otto  Indulged 
In  touch  and  go  lepartee  and  Introduced 
some  new  and  agreeable  wheezes.  Mr. 
Otto  sang  a  song  that  was  worth  hear- 
ing.   Hawthorne  and  Burt  were  seen  in 
ft.  Raw  Recruit."    Mr.  Burt  as  the  re- 
ruit.  now  stupid,  now  sly,  wasamus- 
Ig,  but  the  scene  was  too  long  drawn 
Sit  and  the  fun  flagged.  Rice,  Sully  and 
bott,  expert  on  the  horizontal  bats,  did 
pt  need  the  clowning  to  win  applause, 
loving  pictures  brought  the  elbse. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE-The  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  in  "The  Witch- 
ing Hour."  by  Augustus  Thomas.' 

Jack  Brookfield  Henry  Mortimer 

Judge  Prentice  Wryley  Birch 

Frank  Hardmuth  .James  S.  Barrett 

Iiew  Ellinger  James  A.  Bliss 

Clay  Whipple  James  J.  Havden 

Tom  Denning  William  Belfort 

Judge  Henderson  James  Burrows 

I  Mrs.   Helen  Whipple  Anna  Cleveland 

Mrs.  Alice  Campbell  Rose  Morison 

|  Viola  Campbell  .Florence  Brian 

I    TREMONT   THEATRE— "The  Spring! 
|  Maid.     an  operetta  by  Harry  B    and  I 
I  Robert  B.   Smith.     Music  by  Heinrich  I 
Kemhardt.    Principals  in  the  cast- 

f  nrce  Aladar.  Thima"  l' 


Anuonilrl. 


Conkcv 


Karon  nnrti  Miss  Ann  ,  Tnskor 

Roland  Charles  H.  Hart  j 

Tom  MfXaushioi. 


Frsnla 
I  Straetliug. . . 
Kvakali  


.  ■  .Miss  Mae  Phelps 
.Charles  w.  Meyers 
ss  Isabel  V.  Stands 


Gordon's  Olympia  on  Washing- 
ton Street  Crowded 

I 

with  Patrons. 


Gordon's     Olympia,      Boston's  new 
vaudeville  theatre  on  Washington  street, 
between      Essex      and      Beach,  was 
opened  last  night  and  250O  persons,  who 
taxed  the  seating  capacity  of  the  house 
witnessed  a  very.' entertaining  bill  of 
vaudeville  and   moving  pictures.  The' 
Fuji  a  ma  Opera   Company   headed  the 
bill,  and  the  other  vaudevhle  acts  were; 
the    Four    Marimba    Serenaders,  Tom 
Ptaeia  and  Moore,  Bruce  Morgan  and 
his  Piccadilly  Johnnies.  Cahill  and  Mc- 
Gowan   in   "The   Russian   Fair."  The 
Yoklahoma    Brothers,    nnd   the  Pearl 
Trio. ', 


fKt 


84 


ittor  wl 

In  the  fig' 

prature  on 


CASTW.K      SQI-akk  TllBATRF 
wood.  «as(';l"nen«rt   and  Avery  jiop. 
To'"'  IMrl'.lso":  '  V* George  Hassell 

Buard  V?.  I  Albert  Mickey 

inn  Brown  '  \A:  • ;  ■  C*M  Xispel 
Aunt  senna  Mfb',Moms  ,,n! 

Bf"a  Knowles.  '.   iv.    .  t1  Coleorfl 

Kit   M  \air   M'ui, I  Richmond 

 #  •  •  -  Mary  young 


I    X>r.   Mag  ran.  who  was  one  of  Iho  first  to 
I  begin  toe  solentlflo  study  of  the  physiological 
I  action  of  alcohol,  distinguished  flvo  stages: 
I  First,   slight   excitement  and   a   feeling  of 
I  weJI-l'elng.  In  which  speech  and  gestures  be- 
Icanie    m.iro   animated;   In  the  second  stage 
I  Ideas  become  crowded  together  and  confused, 
.1  the   mood  being,   without  any  very  obvious 
reason  for  the  difference,  gay,  or  sad,  or  full 
of  tender  emotion;   In  the  third  stage  the 
confusion  of  Ideas  was  greater,  and  accom- 
panied  by  Incoherence,   perversion  of  taste 
and   smell.    Illusions,    thick   speech,  vacant 
I  countenance,  and  staggering  gait;  the  fourth 
I  stage  was  coma,  and  the  fifth  death. 


I  They  piddled  and  piffled  with  Iron : 

I  l  M  Riven  my  orders  for  steel! 

(  The  verb,  meaning  to  be  squeamish, 
goes  back  to  the  beginning  of  the  18th 
century  at  least.  Some  say  that  the 
noun  was  first  used  by  Oxford  students. 
It  has  found  its  way  Into  the  debates 
of  the  House  of  Commons. 

When  Messrs.  Bennett  and  Knoblauch 
Wrote  their  play  "Milestones,"  which 
was  one  of  the  chief  theatrical  successes 
In  London  this  season,  they  read 
through  Punch  for  1S80  and  chose  con- 
versational phrases  from  Hs  dialogues, 
and  so  when  critics  found  fault  with 
the  "realism"  and  "local  color,"  the 
dramatists  simply  referred  to  Punch. 
The  volume  of  I860  contained  phrases 
that  were  branded  by  the  critics  as  of 
a  much  later  date.  Mr.  Arnold  Ben- 
nett in  replying  to  cavillers  said: 
"Language  changes  more  slowly  than 
social  conditions.  Wc  still  say  that  a 
steamer  sails." 


Girl  Ushers. 
|  When  it  was  reported  that  a  girl  usher 
at  the  Metropolitan  Opera  House  in 
Philadelphia  had  eloped  with  a  desir- 
able young  man,  112  girls,  all  of  them 
beautiful  according  to  their  letters,  ap- 
plied for  positions  at  that  theatre.  Here 
In  Boston  there  are  young  women 
ushers  who  conduct  themselves,  we 
hasten  to  add,  with  a  propriety  that  is 
chilling  austerity.  We  like  to  think  of 
young  women  ushers  in  all  places  of 
amusement,  for  they  are  less  noisy  in 
the  matter  of  applause.  There  are 
theatres  in  town,  as  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House,  where  ushers  are  expected 
to  applaud  lustily  after  each  fall  of  the] 
curtain.  They  have  heavy  hands.  Look  I 
about  at  any  performance,  and  you  will 
see  few  members  of  the  audience  en- ' 
gaged  in  clapping.  The  din  of  rapture  j 
is  at  the  back  of  the  theatre.  At  the 
Boston  Opera  House  It  Is  at  the  back, 
sides,  and  In  well  chosen  places  In  the 
galleries,  nor  does  Mr.  Henry  Russell, 
director,  disdain  to  show  openly  and 
loudly  his  appreciation  of  the  perfor- 
mance. 

1  The  late  Bram  Stoker  more  than  once 
•roused  enthusiasm  for  Sir  Henry  Irv- 
ing when  his  chief  was  playing  to  a  cool 
bouse.  Mr.  Stoker's  hands  were  large; 
Sfallous  from  long  service.  At  the  psy- 
chological moment  they  were  clapped 
together  with  inexhaustible,  terrific 
force.  He  was  an  Impressive  person  to 
the  eye,  and  theatregoers,  lukewarm, 
ha'f-asleep,  seeing  and  hearing  him, 
were  convinced  at  once  that  Fir  Henry 
had  been  accomplishing  prodiges.  They, 
too,  sat  up  and  applauded,  and  nudging 
their  neighbor  said:  "Brace  up,  Sarah; 
why  don't  you  clap?  That  was  great 
stuff."  Mr.  Stoker  was,  indeed,  invalu- 
able to  Sir  Henry. 


Gulliver  Confirmed. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  with  interest  and  approval  this 
morning  at  the  breakfast  table  your  in- 
structive article  about  the  sumptuous 
ships  of  Hiero  and  Ptolemy.  I  read  it 
aloud  for  the  benefit  of  my  young  son 
Adolphus,  who  often  says  when  I  urge 
him  to  apply  himself  to  books  of  history 
and  travel:  "O,  what's  the  use."  The 
more  we  know  of  the  ancients,  the  more 
paltry  seem  the  achievements  of  the 
jnoderns. 

You  may  remember  that  when  Capt 
Lemuel  Gulliver  visited  the  Grand 
'Academy  of  Lagadc,  he  was  introduced 
*o  one  of  the  professors,  whose  chair  no 
dou:>t  had  been  liberally  endowed. 

This  professor  was  "a  most  ingenious 
-  architect,  who  had  contrived .  a  new 
method  for  building  houses  by  begin- 
ning at  the  roof,  and  working  down- 
wards to  the  foundation,  which  he  jus- 
tified to  me  by  the  like  practice  of 

■  those  two  prudent  insects  the  bee  and 
the  spider." 

I    Beading  Gautier's    "Voyage   en  Es. 

pagne,"  and  with  the  greater  pleasure 
I  because  1  shall  probably  never  exper- 
ience the  discomforts  of  travel  in  the 
flesh,  I  came  across  a  curious  passage. 
Gautier,  on  his  way  to  Spain,  passed 
.  Poitiers  in  the  diligence.    He  saw  near 
I  the  road  beyond  houses  with  tiled  roofs, 
fiery  red,  and  he  noted  this  fact:  "For 
I  some  whimsical  reason  that  escapes  me, 
j  the  builders  in  thh>  region  begin  their 
I  houses  at  the  roof;  the  walls  and  foun- 
!  dations  come  later.   They  put  the  frame 
|  work  on  four  stout  planks  and  the  roof- 
ers go  to  work  before  the  masons." 
Po  you  know  r.i  ainy  copiously  an- 
I  notated  edition  of  "Gulliver's  Travels"? 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR, 
j    Boston,  May  i ,  1912. 

O  Piffle! 

It  is  said  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Noall  that 
!  the  word  "piffle"  Is  regarded  at  Welles- 
|  ley  College  as  slang  and  any  girl  heard 
j  using  it  will  be  fined. 

But  !s  "piffle" 'slang?  The  verb  ap- 
pears to  be  older  than  the  noun,  and  It 
|  means,  of  course,  to  talk  or  act  in 
|a    feeble,    ineffective    w^ifcs     4o  "Vir 


Slap!  Bang!  Crash! 

The  international  committee  for  the 
establishment  of  an  International  anti- 
noise  commission  will  meet  at  the  Har- 
vard medical  school  Aug.  15.  The  pro- 
gram of  the  exercises  has  not  yet  been 
published,  but  a  reading  of  Schopen- 
hauer's essay  on  noise  beginning  "Kant 
wrote  a  treatise  on  'The  Vital  Powers'; 
I  should  prefer  to  write  a  dirge  for 
them,"  will  probably  open  the  meeting. 
The  French  member  should  recite 
Adolphe  Rette's  "The  Death  of  M. 
Bruit."  Some  deep  thinker  will  recall 
the  laws  of  the  Sybarites  who  banished 
from  their  city  all  noisy  braziers,  black- 
smiths and  the  like;  there  was  not  even 
a  cock  to  crow  within  the  walls,  but 
these  sensitive  persons  were  fond  of 
Maltese  dogs,  who  must  have  yapped 
occasionally;  they  taught  their  horses 
to  dance  to  the  flute.  Nor  Is  man  the 
only  maker  of  noise.  The  noisest  cor- 
ner In  London  is  said  to  be  Pump  Court 
In  the  Temple,  where  the  birds  deafen] 
by  their  clamor.  Possibly  the  committee 
will  report  in  favor  of  the  abolition  ot 
thunder  storms,  cataracts  and  surf. 


hleasest.  persecute  the  godly,  add  Impudence 
io  thy  strength,  trouble  and  confound  all 
I  things,  giro  thyself  n|>  to  all  »Uu)_lDablo  and 
fllthv  lust*:  yet  nt  h  ngth  Juplrci  shall  scare 
awav  these  flies,  an  1  ufter  thou  art  dead,  | 
exercise  thee  with  variety  of  toriu.  nts 

Modern  Misandry. 
The  word  mlsogny  is  orthodox  and 
familiar.    Why  should  there  not  be  a 
word  "misandry, '  t he-hatred  of  men? 
The  London  Daily  Chronicle  used  this 
word  not  long  ago  and  admitted  that  It 
was  not  in  many  dictionaries.    Is  it  in 
any?  Did  not  the  Ohronlcle  coin  It?  At 
any  rate  the  Chronicle  used  it  with 
reference  to  women  In  England  whose 
Incentive  is  not  to  better  themselves  or 
anybody  else,  "which  is  certainly  the 
object  of  the  vast  majority  of  the  regi- 
ment," but  simply  hatred  of  men.  This 
hatred    was   expressed   admirably  by 
Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu  in  a  letter 
written  when  she  was  old:    "How  to, 
behave  to  that  tyrannical  sex,  who  with 
absurd  cruelty  first  put  the  invaluable 
deposit  of  their  precious  honor  In  our  | 
hands    and  then  oblige  us  to  prove  a,| 
negative  for  the  preservation  of  it?  I 
hate  mankind  with  all  the  fury  of  an  > 
old  maid  (indeed,  most  women  'of  my 
age  do),  and  have  no  real  esteem  but 
for  those  heroines  who  give  them  asj 
good  as  they  bring." 

But  Ladv  Mary,  who  was  as  amusing 
as  Artemus  Ward's  kansaroo,  should 
not  be  taken  too  seriously.    She  hadi 
known   manv   men,   among  them  hen 
husband,   and  been  flattered  by  them.. 
She  was  fond  of  little  Mr.  Pope,  whose  I 
villa  was  sold  the  ether  day.  until  there 
was  the  famous  row  followed  by  his 
even  more  famous  couplet.    Grant  that 
men  are  poor,  weak  things;  the  greater 
number  have  their  uses,  even  if  only  to 
look  at  women  parading.    Why  should 
superior   women   dignify   them    by  a 
Florentine  hatred? 


"The  Bateman  family  In  England  had 
both  wealth  and  position,  and  the  orig- 
inal Bateman  who  chose  Newport  for 
his  American  home,  bought  broad  and 
fertile  acres  for  his  estate,  built  an  im- 
posing mansion  and  settled  down  as 
an  Important  personage." 
Yes,  yes. 

Lord  Bateman  was  a  noble  lord, 

A  noble  lord  of  high  degree. 

Uncle  Toby's  Friend. 

j  Now  that  there  is  a  general  interest 
in  the  fly,  the  busy,  curious,  thirsty  fly, 
especially'  the   common    or   house  fly. 

1  musca  domestica,  we  advise  men,  women 
and  all  children  that  have  arrived  at 
the  age  of  understanding,  to  read  chap- 
ters 10,  11,  12  m  the  first  book  of  "The 
Theatre  of  Insects"  by  Dr.  Tho. 
Mouffet  (London,  1658).  especially  chap- 
ter 12:  "Of  the  Use  of  Flyes."  Mark! 
well  the  opening  sentence:  "These  little] 
creatures,  so  hateful,  to  all  men,  are  not 
yet  to  be  contemned  as  being  created 
of  Almighty  God  for  diverse  and  sundry 
uses.  First  of  all,  by  these  we  are 
forewarned  of  the  near  approaches  of 
foul  weather  and  storms;  secondly,  they 
veeld  medicines  for  -us  when  we  are 
"sick,  and  are  food  for  divers  other 
creatures,  as  well  Birds  as  Fishes. 
They  show  and  set  forth  the  pmnip- 
otency  of  God,  and  execute  his  justice, 
they  improve  the  diligence,  and  provi- 
dential wlsdome  of  men.  AH  wh.ch 
chnii  nnnear  in  their  places. 

Thus  a  Pot  full  of  whole  flies  dried  to 
powder  with  alcyonium,  quick  brim- 
stone, gunpowder,  sow's  gall,  bear  s 
ha°r,  roots  of  reed  and  fern,  chestnut 
bark,  rubbed  on  the  head  is  a  remedy 
against  defiuxion  of  hair  and  tho  thin- 
ness thereof  however  contracted;  but 
the  Place  affected  should  first  be  rubbed 
with  fig  leaves  until  it  is  red. 

This  chapter  contains  over  seVen  folio 
and  golden  pages.  They  should  be  com- 
mitted to  memory  by  any  one  v«lsnlng 
to  speak  or  write  on  the  subject  with 
any  show  of  authority.  It  is  true  that 
Dr  Mouffet  sheds  no  light  on  the  oia 
minstrel  wheeze:  "Where  do  flies  go 
in  winter?  They  ought  to  go  there  in 
summer."  There  was  no  negro  mms- 
tre?™ompany  in  165S,  all  the  favorite 
jests  and  witty  apothegms  were  then 
.  well  known. 

Tire  Moral. 

And  now  hearken  unto  Dr.  Mouftefs 
moral,  his  conclusion  of  the  whole  mat- 
ter.   Let  us  give  it  the  prominence  of 

ftgate.  .  . 

The  last  use  of  Flies  (and  that  not  to  be 
contemned  neither)  appears  to  be  this,  that 
whereas  none  of  them  passe  a  Summer,  yet 
"oine  of  them  do  not  live  out  a  short  day, 
we  sbonld  by  them  be  put  in  minde  01 .  our  own 
frailty,  and  of  the  uncertainty  of  this  van- 
ishing life;  the  which  although  preserved  with 
nllNhc  dainty  food  that  can  be  got.  with  the 
softest  raiment  and  all  the  best  waies  and 
means  that  may  be  for  a  short  space,  yet 
when  it  seems  most  to  flourish,  it  on  a  sudden 
declines  and  scarce  with  the  fly  holds  out  an 
Autumn,  much  lesse  a  Winter;  we  are  la 
Pindar's  account'  but  Dalesmen,  1.  e..  of  a 
Sotes  continuance,  and  as  the  dream  of  a 
shadow  And  with  the  flies,  short  llVd  yea 
shorter'  liv'd  than  tbey  for  the  most  short 
lived  of  them  liveti  a  uay.  wuercas  we  have 


News  Items. 

The  million-dollar  Yale  club  house  in 
New  Haven  will  be  an  imposing  building 
with  ten  floors  of  bedrooms;  with  its 
swimming  pools,  gymnasiums,  private 
and  public  dining  rooms.  Then  there 
will  be  "library  lounging  rooms"  and 
an  assembly  room.  Nothing  has  yet 
been  said,  however,  about  the  location  of 
the  room  where  the  traditional  Yale 
spirits  will  be  dispensed  in  various 
forms  and  at  reasonable  prices. 

The  Daily  Telegraph  of  London  recent- 
ly published  a  column-long  article  about 
asparagus.  This  is  the  time  to  eat  as- 
paragus—with plenty  of  well  buttered 
toast— not  to  write  or  read  about  it. 

The  following  paragraph  was  pub- 
lished in  the    Nantucket  newspaper:] 

"  who  lias  been  visiting  1 

returned  to  the  continent  on  Monday 
after  a  pleasant  vacation."    Here  is  aJ 
fine  and  dignified    expression    of  the 
islander's  superiority.    "Continent"  was[ 
•once  used  generally  In  England  to  de- 
I  note   the   main   land   as  distinguished 
!  from  an  island,  islet  or  peninsula.  May 
j  this  use  long  survive  on  Nantucket,  and 
j  long  may  off-Islanders  be  welcomed  as 
summer  dwellers! 


/ 1> 
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The  modern  tragedian  and  fine  Vfife™ 
by  appearing  to  ^'^^/^S "cure  us 

SS_n£  ^o  Vis^shlon  ff^Jg 
time,   or  was  Perfumed  so?  naa 
Caesar  such  a  nose?  or  wore  Ms  rn ii a 
do?    You  have  slain  Hof  t  Knm^ 

cfs  courting  farther  dlstin ew»>.  m  a,way." 
obscurity,  can  support 

himself  In  a  P*"eciiy  ba<J 
^■"to^raSStSf^   the  stage  to 
crown  them.  •  ______ 

Actor  Baiting. 
Baiting  was  for  n  long  time  a  favor- 
ite amusement  of  the  English.  The 
word  itself  is  defined  as  the  action  of 
setting  on  dogs  to  worry  a  chained  or 
confined  animal.  The  badger,  the  bear 
S_  bull  thus  furnished  sport  to  the 
insular  lords  of  creation. 

We  spoke  a  few  days  ago  of  heavy 
handed ?  male  ushers 
flagging  interest  of  an  audience.  These 
Ks  are  also  earnest  £ 
their  endeavor  to  bring  an  actor  or 
actress  before  the  curtain  to  mane  a 
speech    The  preceding  situation  on  the 
stage  may  have  been  a  tragic  one.  T 
illusion  may  have  been  oomplet^  The 
audience  may  be  deeply  movedc  " 
iprs  not.    There  are  uneasy  spectators 
vho  do  not  think  they  have  the  worth 
ilf  their  money  unless  they  hear  the 

Lost  Illusions. 

Few  of   these  actors  make  a  good 
speech,  whether  they  be  tragedians  or 
-__4.~c     Tho  more  sensible  do  not 
eX  Ms  "tHbuteTwW  should  Romeo 
Mortimer  Fortescue  beguiled  from  th.„ 


"arms  of  Juliet  Bimberton  to  tell  the  au- 
(•Jence  that  even  In  Verona  he  has  been 
looking  forward  ever  since  8:15  H.  M.  to 
the  opportunity  of  saying  how  delighted 
he  is  to  be  In  Boston  again?  Why  should 
Romeo  suddenly  be  transformea  Into  a 
rather  shy  and  awkward  person,  mum- 
bling and  ungrammatlcal.  In  the  expres- 
sion of  thanks  and  stale  compliments? 

A  comedian  has  amused  you  for  two 
acts.  The  man  himself  Is  compelled  to 
speak,  and  you  are  persuaded,  convinced 
by  his  own  words  that  he  Is  after  all 
a  dull  fellow,  clumsily  funny,  a  victim 
of  contract  labor.  When  the  curtain 
goes  up  again  there  Is  no  Illusion.  We 
once  sat  near  a  distinguished  German 
prima  donna  at  a  Bayreuth  table 
d'hote.  She  was  eating  boiled  beef  with 
mustard  sauce— the  beef  that  had  left 
its  strength  In  the  greasy  soup,  served 
for  the  first  course.  Her  knife-play 
would  have  excited  the  wonder  of  the 
jaded  in  a  dime  show.  When  the  beef 
had  disappeared,  she  scraped  her  plate 
for  sauce  till  the  glazing  shrieked.  Wo 
i  saw  her  afterwards  as  Isolde,  Elsa, 
Elisabeth,  the  uueen  or  aneba,  the  glory 
of  the  Dresden  Opera  House.  In  agony 
on  the  ship,  awaiting  her  swan-drawn 
champion,  shocked  by  Tannhaeuser's 
improper  ditty,  desirable  in  the  splen- 
did court  of  Solomon,  she  was  still,  in 
the  mind's  eye,  the  eager  woman  at  the 
table  d'  hote.  Again  we  saw  the  rapid 
demolition  of  the  beefy  mound.  Again 
the  gravy-laden  knife  flashed  upward 
through  the  shuddering  air. 

Wholly  Personal. 

It  is  true  that  there  are  stage  people 
who  are  anxious  to  address  their 
"ky-ind  friends."  Joseph  Jefferson  was 
excessively  annoyed  if  the  public  did 
not  insist  on  a  speech.  We  have  all  ob- 
served the  coy,  reluctant  amorous  de- 
lay of  Mr.  David  Belasco'in  coming  be- 
fore the  curtain.  He  fairly  has  to  be 
shoved  from  his  hiding  place.  But  what 
would  happen  If  stage-hands  or  mem- 
bers of  the  company,  knowing  his  mod- 
esty akin  to  timidity,  should  neglect  to 
push!  him  out  at  the  psychological  mo- 
ment? _    .,  _ 

This  baiting  of  actors  goes  with  the 
delight  in  the  revelation  of  a  "charm- 
ing personality."  Many  rush  to  the  the- 
atre to  see  Miss  Burke,  Miss  Doro,  Miss 
i  Adams.  It  makes  no  difference  what 
'  the  play  or  the  character  of  the  heroine 
may  be.  There  is  always  Miss  Burke, 
or  Miss  Doro,  or  Miss  Adams  in  a  more 
or  less  becoming  costume,  recognized  at 
once  the  same  yesterday  and  todav. 
And  if  the  idol  will  only  vouchsafe  to 
say:  "I  am  so  glad  to  be  In  Boston 
again,"  or  "I  am  so  glad  you  like  our 
play,''  rapture  is  at  its  height. 

In  Gen.  Taylor's  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  remembrance  of  old  campaign 
songs  in  today's  Herald  reminds  me  ot 
one  in  the  Gen.  Zachary  Taylor  presi- 
dential election.  If  I  remember  aright 
the  Democratic  Congress  had  voted 
themselves  extra  compensation  for  their 
services  much  to  the  indignation  of  the 
opposite  party  and  Gen.  Taylor.  There 
was  a  popular  negro  song  of  that  time 
entitled  "Dearest  Mae,"  the  chorus  of 
which  was: 

Oh.  dearest  Mae. 
you're  lovely  as  the  day ; 
Your  eyes  so  bright 
They  shine  at  night 
When  de  moon  am  gone  away. 
The  campaign  parody  ran: 
Oh.  extra  pay. 

You've  cheered  me  many  a  day. 
But  now  old  Zach 
Is  on  our  track, 
And  our  hope  is  gone  away. 
Hingham,  April  7.  T.  O.  B. 

Black  and  White. 

We  like  to  think  of  the  Londoner  who 
;put  on  a  Jet  black  shirt,  "properly 
'  starched  and  fashionably  frilled"  with 
white  collar,  cravat  and  waistcoat,  or 
May  1  for  the  first  performance  oi 
"The  Five  Frankforters"— not  sausage? 
but  bankers.  A  shirt  of  this  kind  would 
go  safely  through  a  week  at  the  Bosto- 
Opera  House  next  season.  It  shoul 
be  worn,  however,  only  by  blondes. 
Brantome  tells  of  fair  women  at  th 
French  court,  so  radiantly  fair  t 
they  preferred  black  sheets  to  white 

CONSERVATORY  ORCHESTRA  j 
PLAYS  FOR  TOURGEE  FUND 

A  concert    for  the    benefit    of  the 
Toupee   Memorial  Student   Aid  Fund' 
^  evening  in  Jordan  Hall  by  the  Con- 
SSvatory  orchestra,  was  under  the  aus- 
ntees  of  the  alumni  association.     U.  w. 
Chadwlck    conductor  of  the  Conserva- 
tory orchestra;  Hetnrlch  Warnke.  first 
&  cellist  of  the  boston  Symphony 
orchestra,  and  Ramon  Blanchari  bari- 
tone of  the  Boston    Opera  Company 
volunteered  their  aid.  „_-r»™*i 
The  first  number  was    the  overture, 
"Die  Verkaufte  Braut."  by  Smerana.  Mr. 
Blanchart  sang  the  aria  from    Un  hal- 
lo in  Maschera."  by  Verdi;  "La  Mia. 
Bandlera"   of   Rotoll,   "Lied  d'Osslan 
from  •Werther,"  by  Massenet   and  M 
Parting."  by  J.  R.  Rogers.  Mr.  Wain»e 
contributed  two  short  pieces  by  Bck 
cherini.   "Consolation."  by  Lisrt.  The 
Swan."   by  Saint-Saens.     and  Vlto. 
(Spanish  dance)  by  P°PP"-  J?*^ 
mainlng  orchestral  ™m£*rV    *  trt 
trlste  "Flndlandla,"  by  Sibelius  and  th. 
waltz  from  "Everywomen.     b>  cnaa 
wick,  (by  request).  ■  . 

The  purpose  of  the  Tourgee  Fund  I. 
to  assist  meritorious  students  of  thecon 
gervatory  In  time  of  immediate  nee«. 


may  have  bored  Capt.  Horik  at  sea. 


of  this  seafaring  novelist  and 
y  descrlber  of  exotic  life  have 
in  Boston.  Some  of  us  have 
•India  Without  the  English.** 
at  shows  his  undying  hatred 
Albion  and  bis  wild  long- 


Joy*  of  Peyote. 
Some  of  The  Herald  readers  may  re- 
member a  letter,  written  by  Mr.  Halli- 
day  Witherspoon,  In  which  ho  described 
the  night  of  a  man  In  Vera  Cruz  who 
had  partaken  freely  of  mesc<U;  how  he 
re  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo,  j  oould  not  escape  In  horrid  dreams  the 
ho  not  write  an  "America   tyranny  of  the  human  face,  appalling 
Chapters  ,  apparitions  malevolently  grinning. 


"Iago  of  the  gu 
very  much  like 
chapel  coster  o 
Is 


ng  Wlilte- 
Uank  holiday. 
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^UBlout  the  Americans" 
could  easily  be  devoted  to  Italians,  Port- 
uguese Bohemians,  Hungarians.  Ger. 
mans.  Creeks,  Armenians,  all  fine  and 
plctnr.  s.iu,.  people,  who  give  color  to 
our  drab  life.  Thus  might  M.  Pierre 
Loti.  or  M.  Louis  Marie  Julien  Viaud, 
publish  ;ln  entertaining  and  valuable 
book  on  America  without  mentioning 
the  few  surviving  nnd  Inconspicuous 
Americans,    copper-colored    and  pale- 


International  Compliments. 

The  London  Dally  Chronicle  rejoices 
D  Capt.  Smith's  order  "Be  British,"  for 
t  believes  that  the  national  name  is 
poken  usually  as  though  it  were  a 
lbe.  "We  keep  a  certain  respect  for 
English.'  but  'British'  Is  made  a 
ontemptuons  reproach  and  by  our- 
elves."  What  does  the  Chronicle 
i«an  by  stating  that  Americans  "have 
itely  learned  to  say  a  thing  is  'very 
Unerlcan'  when  they  mean  that  It  is 
»b-ridlculous?"  Some  of  the  foreign 
ations  are  not  over  courteous  toward 
•  in  this  respect:  Thus  in  Parisian 
:ilev.--'  slang  long  ago  any  confidence 
dan  was  known  as  "un  Americaln." 
'hen  there  Is  the  phrase  "Vol  a 
Americaine."  theft  through  swindling; 
r  one  cocotte  will  warn  another: 
XI  a  l'oeil  Americaln,"  he  looks  like  a 
swindler. 


A  Mystical  Pugilist. 
When  the  name  of  Maurice  Maeter- 
linck first  became  known  In  this  coun- 
try by  reason  of  his  "Intruse,"   "Les  : 
Aveugles"  and   "Les  Sept  Princesses,"  j 
we  all  pictured  him  as  a  wan  and  spec- 1 
tral  man,  long  haired,  dressed  in  velvet  j 
ind  with  a  lily  In  his  hand.   We  learned  I 
ater,  much  to  our  regret,  that  he  was  a  j 
muscular  person,  fond  of  rough  exer-  1 
else,  a  smoker  of  many  pipes,  passion-  j 
»tely  devoted  to  the  beer  of  Belgium.  • 
Still  later  we  read  his  praise  of  the  j 
lutomoblle.    And  now  M.  Maeterlinck  Is  ! 
boxing.  The  popularity  of  "la  boxe"  has  i 
been  growing  In  Paris;  even  "society  j 
women"  put  on  the  gloves,  and  many 
are  inclined  to  look  on  Carpentier  as 
the  White  Hopel    It  Is  reported  that 
Messrs.  Maeterlinck  and  Carpentier  will 
put  up  their  dukes  at  a  festival  organ- 
ised by  a  Parisian  actress  for  some  char- 
itable purpose. 

The  news  Is  unwelcome.  The  Rev.  Paul 
R.  Frothingham  may  think  that  M.  Mae- 
terlinck is  not  a  complete  and  well  sea- 
soned mystic,  but  this  Belgian  of  the 
early  plays  and  essays  and  prefaces  Is 
enough  of  a  mystic  for  ordinary  pur- 
poses.   He  may  not  be  another  Ruys- 
broeck  or  Jacob  Behmen,  but  it  Is  not 
easy  to  associate  him  with  upper  cuts 
and  kidney  mashers.    Why  Is  he  not 
content  to  brood  over  the  eternal  mys- 
I  terles,  by  the  side  of  a  dank  and  dark 
I  canal  with  sluggish  swans,  or  in  some 
I  favorable    beer   room    thick    with  the 
cloud  that  encourages  mystical  contem- 
I  plation?   And  supposing  M.  Maeterlinck 
I  should  be  knocked  out?  The  author  of 
I  shadowy  dramas  should  himself  be  a 
I  shadow.   He  should  make  up  more  skil- 
I tally  for  the  part  that  gave  him  fame, 
j  He  owes  this  to  his  admirers.  I 

The  Captain's  Table. 
Writers  of  wise  letters  to  the  London 
journals  apropos  of  the  Titanic  Insist. 
J  that  officers  of  the  steamship  should  not 
be  allowed  under  any  circumstances  to 
mess  in  the  s-iloons  or  mix  with  pas- 
mgeers.  Thirty  years  ago  we  crossed 
the  Atlantic  in  a  little  steamer  from 
Mew  York.  There  was  only  a  handful 
Ml  cabin  passengers  and  the  captain 
mixed  coek'aiis  at  noon  for  those  who 
fcund  strong  waters  beneficial.  It  Is 
true  that  the  line  was  then  an  unim- 
portant ono  and  it  lost  three  ships 
within  that  year.  We  have  heard  that 
•n  a  famous  line,  not  owned  or  managed 
jby  Englishmen,  cocktails  are  thought- 
fully carried  up  to  officers  on  the 
bridge;  but  after  a  shocking  accident 
lit.  Blowhard  and  Mr.  Windbag  tell 
many  surprising  tales  and  swear  loudly 
to  the  truth  of  them. 

There  Is  a  fatal  objection  to  the  wish 
■^hat  a  captain  should  dine  alone.  Many 
0ttaerwIse  estimable  citizens  engage 
passage  chiefly  ror  the  purpose  of  say- 
~  that  they  sat  at  the  captain's  table. 

y  think  that-  they  thus  gain  a  cer- 
In  distinction,  as  though  they  had 
Seen  decorated.  At  the  table  they  feel 
that  others  envy  them.  In  the  smok- 
ing cabin  or  in  the  ship's  parlor  they 
.begin  to  talk.  "As  Capt.  Honk  said  this 
*H>on,"  or  "I  was  telling  Capt  Honk 
at  lunch  yesterday."  They  Inform 
ifriends  and  acquaintances  at  home  of 
|Blr  inestimable  privilege.  In  cathe- 
K  palace,  or  picture  gallery,  meeting 
^HLmeilcan,  though  he  be  a  stranger 
MB  with  suspicious  cravat  or  boots 
Hk*  inform  him  of  the  sacred  exped- 
ience. Long  before  they  return  they 
[plot  and  scheme  for  the  one  and  only 
^■hng.  The  journey  of  life  from  this 
■ft  sailing  to  the  grave  is  thus  cheered 


Wo  are  Indebted  to  "D.  W.  H."  for  a 
copy  of  a  clipping  pasted  In  his  scrap 
book: 

"The  Indians  in  the  South  and  Middle 
West  ata  wont  to  use  a  little  bean 
known  as  the  peyote  or  the  pescal.  This 
peyote  has  wonderful  narcotic  proper- 
ties, and  brings  on  a  condition  of  great 
serenity  and  content.  A  member  of  the 
Indian  bureau  tried  it  and  reported  that 
ho  found  that  ordinary  colors  were 
greatly  heightened  In  Intensity  and  bril- 
liancy, and  were  extremely  pleasant  to 
the  senses;  that  when  he  closed  his 
eyes  a  procession  of  Chinese  pagodas 
with  variegated  trimmings  floated 
around  him,  pleasing  geometrical  de- 
signs soothed  him,  and  peacocks  of  bril- 
liant plumage  dufted  over  his  head." 

And  now  let  no  one  write:  "There's  no 
such  verb  as  duft."    O  yes,  there  Is;  in 
|  this  clipping. 

The  English  take  Shakespeare  serious- 
ly, almost  as  seriously  as  they  take  mu- 
sical comedy  and  second-rate  opera 
singers.  It  was  stated  in  a  London 
daily  not  long  ago  as  a  significant  fact 
that  a  Shakespeare  restaurant  at  Strat- 
ford was  kept  by  a  Mrs.  Bacon. 

Let  any  play  of  Shakespeare  be  re- 
vived in  London  and  there  are  column- 
long  reviews  containing  inquiries  into 
the  true  character  of  this  or  that  per- 
son Introduced.  Then  follow  long  and 
per-fervid  letters  from  theatregoers, 
critical  rather  than  historical. 


Strange 
Interest 


Take,  for  example, 
Beerbohm  Tree's  re- 
vival of  "Othello." 
in  "Othello"  Before  the  opening 
performance.  Sir  Herbert  talked  volubly  i 
1|>  the  reporters.  He  told  them  what  he 
(bought  of  the  Moor;  he  was  "an  ele- | 
mental  man,''  but  a  "gentle  creature,''  | 
who  had  almost  "declined  into  the  vale 
Of  years  whilst  still  retaining  the  full 
force  of  his  intellect."  Sir  Herbert  prid- 
ed himself  on  bringing  Desdemona's  bed 
In  the  last  act  close  to  the  footlights, 
instead  of  having  it  put  high  upon  the 
Stage.  "Through  the  big  windows,  set 
diagonally  so  as  to  be  visible  to  every- 
one in  the  'audience.  Is  seen  the  deep 
ljlue  of  a  summer  sky  shot  through  by 
a  myriad  of  glistening  stars."  Tt  was 
Max  Beerbohm  who  wrote:  "I  hawe  a 
brother  Herbert,  who  once  was  an  ac- 
tor." 

After  the  criticisms  of  the  perform- 
ance came  the  letters.  "Pittite"  at- 
tacked the  play  itself.  It  is  not  a  good 
pattern  to  the  modern  dramatist,  for 
the  play  is  based  on  a  psychological 
Improbability:  a  passionate  lover  like 
Othello,  having  just  obtained  his  wife, 
would  not  listen  to  any  accusations 
4gainst  her  virtue  unless  supported  by 
unimpeachable  evidence,  and  the  evi- 
dence in  the  play  is  wholly  inadequate 
and  unconvincing. 

Mr.  Willmore  answered  "Pittite"  and 
argued  that  the  improbable  is  always 
happening.  If  there  were  "two  min- 
utes' straight  talk,"  there  would  be  no 
ijragedy:  "it  would  turn  'Romeo  and 
gullet'  into  a  comic  picnic  elopement 
and  settle  the  coal  strike.  Tragedy  in 
life  usually  arises  and  develops,  alas, 
j}t!St  for  the  want  of  that  two  minutes' 
straight  talk  at  the  right  moment,  and 
tjhis  is  a  fact  which  Shakespeare  hap- 
pens to.  know." 

"Pittite"  replied  that  in  fiction  we 
demand  that  events  shall  happen  only 
within  a  certain  radius  of  probability. 
It  is  shocking  to  find  Othello  eagerly 
drinking  in  the  first  whispers  against 
his  wife's  chastity  and  actually  asking 
for  more.  We  are  not  told  that  Othello 
started  his  married  life  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  suspicion.  The  evidence  pro- 
ceed is  extremely  crude  and  naive.  "I 
would  cite  the  scene  at  the  beginning 
if  Act  IV.,  in  which  Othello  is  told  to 
i  stand  aside  and  watch  Cassio  while 
ijago  talks  with  him,  and  Othello  then 
(proceeds  to  misinterpret  every  look  and 
Itnovemenl  of  Cassio  in  the  most  arbi- 
hjrary  manner  to  suit  the  dramatist's 
[purpose." 

n  Mr.  Willmore  wrote  another  letter  in 
iwhich  lie  declared  that  Shakespeare's 
technic  still  reigns  supreme.  Othello  is 
no  subtle  oriental.  He  is  a  Moor  only 
in  skin.  He  is  in  all  essentials  an  Eliza- 
bethan Englishman  who  inspires  love 
By  his  simple  nobility  of  character.  "In 
unheroic  ages  people  had  to  act  from ' 
^notive.  and  therefore  it  is  that  the  i 
piodefn  novelist  strives  to  show  the  suf- 
(ficient  motive.  In  heroic  ages  people 
act  from  character.  They  are  forces 
projected  from  the  spiritual  world.  We 
are  interested  in  them  just  because  we ; 
can't  fathom  their  'causes  and  mo- 
tives.' " 


Is  such  a  person  likely  /o  have  been 
trusted  by  Othello,  trratefl  as  a  friend 
by  Cassio.  and  talked  to  familiarly  by 
Desdemona?"  And  then  Mr,  Dickens 
proceeded  to  describe  how  Iago  should 
be  represented,  as  a  seasoned  soldier,  of 
extraordinary  intellect,  the  Incarnation 
of  evil,  who  knew  lust  but  not  love  or 
pity,  or  remorse  or  mercy — stung  Into 
action  by  suffering  the  injustice  of  hav- 
;  ing  Cassio  placed  over  him. 

Mr.    Irvlng's    letter    was    long  and 
bumptious.    He  believes  that  Iago  was 
chiefly  ac  tuated  by  well  grou  idod  jeal- 
ousy against  Othello,  who  had  been  too 
"free  and  bounteous"  in  his  attentions  ' 
towards  Emilia;  that  Iago  was  really  i 
In  Jove  with  Desdemona.   Iago  was  dis-  j 
trusted  at  Cassio's  preferment.    He  was  j 
Inordinately   vain,  but  he  was  happy  , 
descanting  to  a  simple  audience  on  the 
character  of  women.  "I  think  lie  is  also 
happy  when  he  is  singing,  and,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  do,  to  the  disgust  of 
many,  kicking  his  legs  about  amongst 
a  posse  of  drunken  youths."    He  was  a 
mercenary    soldier,    not    a  gentleman 
"gay  with  such  'quats'  as  Roderigo." 

Even  Mr.  E.  S.  Willard  emerged  from 
his  retreat  and  remarked  that  no  man- 
ager or  commentator  had  realized  that 
Shakespeare  intended  Roderigo  after  the 
first  act  to  be  disguised  as  a  young 
soldier,  and  Roderigo  was  no  ionger  on 
the  scene  as  a  young  gallant.  He  ad- 
mitted, however,  that  this  did  not  affect 
the  play  In  any  way.  Sunbeams  from 
cucumbers: 

There   was   a  calm   "observer"  who 
gave  Mr.  Irving  a  sad  thrust.    "I  think 
the  keynote  of  his  failure  in  the  role 
might  be  found  in  an  interesting  inter- 
view, published  in  the  New  York  Re- 
view in  January,  1910.    Mr.  Irving  then 
said:    'How  in  heaven's  name  it  was; 
originally   thohght    that    the  plays  of 
Shakespeare  were  meant  to  be  enacted  | 
dn  the  stage  is  one  of  the  problems  that  j 
has  (sic)  puzzled  me  all  my  life.'  He 
also  said:    'The  worship  of  Shakespeare; 
has  dene  more  harm  to  the  English-  I 
Speaking  stage  than  anything  else.'  " 

Alter  reading  these  letters,  let  us  qui- 
etly ponder  the  sane  and  masterly  study 
Of  lago's  character  by  an  American 
named  Richard  Grant  White. 


Concerning 
Men  and 
Women 


Our  Old       There    were    some  who 
Friend  critU!"ed  savagely  Sir  Her- 
1  bert's     disarrangement  of 

IagO  the  text;  but  mdTe  com- 
plained of  Laurence  Irving's  imper- 
sonation of  Iago.  Some  did  not 
jHke  his  "song  and  dance."    Mr.  Rich- 


Jfotes  We  have  referred  j 

_  to    the    production  j 

^n  of  „  "Troilus      and  j 

Shakespeare  cressida"    by    m.  j 

Antoine  at  the  Odeon,  Paris.  This  pro-  < 
Suction  was  widely  discussed  in  Eng-  ! 
land.  The  question  was  raised  why  the  | 
heroic  tragi-comedy  is  not  played  in ; 
that  country.  And  what  was  Shake- 
speare's purpose  in  writing  it?  Was  he  I 
eager  to  anticipate  Meilhac  and  Halevy  i 
with  their  "Belle  Helene  "?  "With  half 
a  dozen  lines  Shakespeare  makes  flesh 
and  blood  of  the  Homeric  heroes,  too 
often  pompous  shadows.  Ulysses  play- 
ing Ajax  off  against  Achilles,  Ajax 
bursting  with  conceit  and  led  by  the 
nose,  Achilles  always  performing  to  the 
gallery,  wise  hilt  prosy  Nestor,  and  the 
two  different  kinds  of  cynical  black- 
guards. Panda rus  and  Thersites,  would 
be  recognized  and  enjoyed  by  the 
Creeks  themselves,  who  were  no  sol- 
emn folk  at  ail."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  superbly  imaginative 
meeting  of  Hector  and  Achilles,  and 
thcie  is  the  cruel  gracelessness  and  de- 
licious ^"wantonness  of  Cressida.  Mr. 
Charles  Whibley  wrote  an  admirable 
study  of  the  play  for  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, for  he,  too,  was  excited  by  the, 
news  from  Paris.  He  thinks  highly  of, 
the  drama,  its  inexhaustible  wealth  of 
Imagery,  its  grim  irony  and  rapturous, 
love  making.  We  find  no  record  of  a 
performance  of  this  tragi-comedy  in 
Boston  or  New  York.  Mr.  J.  B.  Clapp, 
Singularly  well  versed  in  the  history  of 
the  theatre,  writes  to  us  that  he  has 
no  note  about  any  performance  in  Bos- 
ton. "Timon  of  Athens,"  in  a  "revised" 
version,  was  played  in  New  York  in 
the  forties.  Phelps  revived  "Pericles" 
at  Sadler's  Wells  in  1854,  and  it  was 
played  in  a  shocking  adaptation  at 
Stratford  in  1900. 

Even  when  the  familiar  comedy,  "The 
Taming  of  the  Shrew,"  is  revived,  as  at 
Stratford  last  month,  there  Is  long  and 
serious  discussion  in  London. 

"Neither  Petruohio  nor  Katharina  was 
meant  to  be  anything  but  a  jolly  com- 
monplace soul.  They  have  this  advan- 
tage over  more  important  creatures— 
they  know  better  than  to  take  them- 
selves seriously.''  Why  then  think  that 
Shakespeare  was  "talking''  tyrannically 
to  relieve  his  own  harassed  feelings  and 
tske  it  out  of  his  wife"? 

And  at  Stratford-on-Avon  many  sat 
(through  "Hamlet"  in  all  its  length 
from  6  o'clock  till  'nearly  11,  for 
[Mr.  Benson  believes  that  the  whole 
piay  was  written  for  the  stage,  not 
for  the  study.  There  was  hardly  any 
pause  except  for  the  two  breath- 
ing spaces  of  eight  and  five  min- 
utes. The  scenery  was  correct  and  sat- 
isfying; but  it  was  simple,  so  there  was 
almost  an  unbroken  succession  of 
scenes.  While  Hamlet  was  the  domi- 
nating figure,  the  other  characters  had 
a  more  real  importance.  King  Claudius 
was  made  up 'in  a  way  that  suggested 
Judas  Iscariot;  Polonius  was  no  longer 
tiresome  and  early  Victorian.  As  for 
Mr.  Benson,  the  Times  declared  that  he 
"plays  the  part  of  the  Prince  with  more 
insight  into  his  mind  and  more  true  and 
moving  emotion  than  any  Hamlet  of  the 
day." 


Tnrqulnia  Tarqulnl, 
who   took   the   part  of 
Carmen,'     the  opening 
night    of    the  Covent 
I  Garden  season,  sang  here  at  the  Park 
I  ?illPat!le  in  Ma>'-  190'.  as  a  member  of  the 


San  Carlo  Companv.  She  was  then 
heard  as  Leonora  In  the  last  act.  ol  "II 
Troyatore,"  and  as  Vloletta  In  an  act 
of  "La  Traviata."  She  was  there  more- 
conspicuous  for  beauty  and  enthusiasm 
than  for  vocal  or  dramatic  skill,  but 
she  was  very  young. 

Mr  Boulogne,  a  baritone,  who  was  at 
the  Boston  Opera  House  the  first  sea- 
son, took  the  part  of  the  chieftain  in  de 
Lara's  new  opera,  "Nail,"  a  "violent 
episode  of  Arab  life,-'  with  text  by  Jules 
Bois,  who  used  to  write  about  "Satuti- 
isme"  and  the  Black  Mass.  Mr.  Bois 
thought  once  of  lecturing  in  the  United 
States,  and  Mme.  Calve  interested  ber- 
j  self  in  his  behalf— indeed,  there  was  gos- 
sip about  a  probable  marriage.  Mr. 
Boulogne  was  vocally  violent  enough  no 
;  doubt. 

I  Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton,  welcoming  Mella 
[Mars  back  to  the  London  Hippodrome, 
,says  she  has  the  right  cabaret  air  of 
make-believe.  "She  rises  to  tragedy, 
she  floats  in  laughter,  she  Is  drowned 
in  tears,  and  all  the  while  It  is  a  mask, 
an  effect  you  sip  as  you  sip  vour 
colored  drink.  Her  gestures  are  few, 
but  they  are  compelling;  wheu  she  win 
she  blazes,  and  her  lips  grow  tense  and 
terrible,  and  when  she  will  she  bubbles 
with  a  light-hearted,  warm-hearted 
ecstasy.  Yet  nothing  is  serious;  you  I 
may  take  a  sip  without  troubling  great-  i 
Jy  your  emotions.  Queer  how  some- 
times the  joy  and  the  anger  empty 
from  her  face  and  she  looks  worn!" 

Franz  Leliar  Is  at  work  on  a  one-act 
opera  of  serious  character,  "somewhat  ! 
in  the  style  of  'Cavalleria  Rusticana.'  "  I 
Miss  Myriam  Deroxe,  a  French  ac- 
tress, who  has  been  playing  in  London.  | 
is  not  only  beautiful;  not  long  ago  she  j 
read  through  twice  a  column  of  the  j 
Figaro,  and  then  repeated  it  from  mem-  ! 
ory  word  for  word. 

Mr.  Titterton,  who  passes  his  life  joy- 
ously  in  music  halls,  characterizes  Marie  j 
Lloyd  as  the  presiding  goddess.    "She  is  i 
vulgar  as  ordinary,  sane  English  life  is 
vulgar;  she  is  fascinating  in  a  hearty,  I 
honest  English  way;  she  Is  chic  and 
perfectly  gestured;  she  has  all  the  bal-  ' 
ance  of  fine  art  and  the  recklessness  j 
and  naivete  of  genius;  she  gives  the  lie  | 
direct  to  the  continental  sneer  that  Eng- ' 
lishwomen  lack  temperament;  she  is  aj 
great  elemental  force  making  for  jollity; 
she  has  the  best  wink  in  London." 

Granville  Bantoek's  new  orchestral 
work  will  be  produced  at  the  Hereford 
Festival  next  September. 

The  London  Queen's  Hall  orchestra 
has  played  at  142  concerts  since  the 
opening  of  the  Promenade  season  on 
Aug.  12. 

With  joy  we  heard  the  heroine  of  a 
new  play  the  other  night  describe  one  I 
of  the  characters  as  having  presented  ' 
"a  glorious  figure  in  white,  .the  Lohen- 
grin of  polo."  In  due  course  one  may 
j  hope  to  meet  (on  the  stage)  with  the 
I  Tannhauser  of  hockey,  the  Siegfried -of 
j  cricket  and  the  Tristan  of  tennis.  A 
nice,  quiet,  out-of-door  game  for  asso- 
ciation with  Wotan  would,  one  imagines, 
be  croquet— or  possibly  bowls.  But  why 
restrict  these  picturesque  comparisons 
to  Wagner  lore?  The  next  heroine,  for 
example,  could  be  made  to  exclaim 
ecstatically  to  the  man  she  loves,  "You 
looked  an  enchanting  figure  in  a  jersey 
—the  Faust  of  football."— London  Dailv 
Telegrtph. 

Jules  Lemaitre  will  translate  "Kis- 
met" Into  French,  and  Lucien  Guitry 
will  produce  the  play  in  Paris  next  fall. 

Mr.  W.  Somerset  Maugham  has  writ- 
ten for  Beerbohm  Tree  a  version  of 
"Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme"  and  en- 
titled it  "The  Perfect  Gentleman." 
There  is  a  prologue,  for  Sir  Herbert  told 
Mr.  Maugham  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
to  show  Molierc  with  Louis  XIV,  and 
inspired  by  the  king  to  write  this  play, 
with  the  part  of  M.  .Tourdain  played 
of  course  by  the  dramatist. 

Mme.  Lydie  Llpkowska  appeared  as 
Mini!  at  Covent  Garden  April  26,  and 
the  Queen  and  Prince  Albert  and  the 
train  of  courtiers  saw  and  heard  her. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  spoke  of  her 
charming  voice  and  personality.  "That 
her  conception  of  the  part  is  not  very 
strong,  lacking  something  in  emotional 
force,  must  be  admitted  but  otherwise 
she  is  decidedly  successful  with  her 
finished  acting,  while  save  for  a  momen- 
tary lapse  in  intonation  in  the  first  act, 
her  singing  gave  pleasure  by  reason  of 
the  quality  and  clearness."  The  Daily 
Chronicle  said  she  was  dainty  and 
graceful— which  we  all  know— and  that 
in  the  "big  duets"  she  made  a  deerTTm- 
presslon  by  her  intensity  of  emotion  and 
dramatic  feeling.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
said  her  Mimi  was  "a  thing  of  pure  de- 
light." 

Mme.  AugusVa  Doria,  formerly  of 
Boston,  had  joined  Mr.  Hammerstein's 
forces  in  London.  At  least,  she  took 
the  part  of  Leonora  in  "La  Favorita" 
at  the  London  Opera  House  last  month. 

This  new  tenor  at  Covent  Garden] 
Giovanni  Martinelli,  was  a  clarinetist 
two  years  ago  In  the  Italian  army.  He 
Is  now  25  years  old  and  he  sang  last 
summer  at  Rome  in  "The  Girl  of  the 
Golden  West"  after  Bassi  had  gone 
back  to  London.  Mr.  Martinelli  is  said 
to  produce  a  large  volume  of  tone  with- 

iout  forcing.  In  "Tosea"  his  acting  was 
stiff,  perhaps  due  to  natural  nervous- 

I  ness. 
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i  ,  :  itt<\  which  was  a-glgantic  wonder  to 
I  my  childish  eyes,  and  some  views  show  n 
ft  behind   magnifying  glasses  In  which  I 
!  look  special  delight.    My-  recollection  of 
rdrainatlo  performances  at  this  place  of 
amusement  Is  not  clear,  though  I  saw 
i  '.'Cinderella"  there  with  Mrs.  Kirby  In 
I  the  title  part,  hut  I  know  that  I  was 
mole    escorts,    nnd.    Indeed.    £presKe(i  by  her  graceful  way  of  taking 
several    women   who   came  singly  and  »         -.i«3Hl— .«  .  — 


To  the  fcdito 
Mr.  Ryan 
Gossips 
Again 

wil  hou: 


of  The  Herald: 

Other  limes,  other  man- 
ners.  At  the  play  the 
other  evening  I  noted 
many  women  who  came 


alone  to  the  theatre  without  any- 
Just  reflection  being  made  upon  their 
(characters.  "Before  the  wah,  sab,"  as 
.some  of  our  southern  friends  were  wont 
to  si«\  on  referring  to  the  great  civil 
conflict,  this  sn-to  of  things  could  not 
have  existed.  T.ien  ii  was  not  thought 
proper  for  :i  member  of  the  gentler  sex 
lo  be  seen  abroad  after  dark  without 
Something  in  the  shape  of  a  human 
biped  In  pantaloons  accompanying  her, 

no  matter  how  little  he  was  fitted  to 
afford    protc(  i  ion. 

I  recall   that   an  old   lady  in  1S49.  or 
j  thereabouts,    inv  ited    ...v   mother  to  go 
I  to  the  lioston  .Museum  one  evening  and 
I  1  was,  "''""S  ">■"  a  hoy  at  the  grammar 
iSiliool.  to  be  their  masculine  guar.'.ian 
■  In   taking  me  they  complied  with  the 
custom,   though    1    win!  but  an  epitome 
or  man.    At  i  he  Museum  there  was  no 
third  row.  as  mere  u.-'ed  to  be  at  some 
Of  the  theatres,  of  which  the  least  sai  l 
the   better,   and    the   ladies   would  no- 
have   gone    there    under    anv     eiro  n- 
stanees.  if  there  had  been,  to  meet,  wo- 
men ltke   Kossetti  s  "languid,  laughing 
Jenny."  j 
Well,  we  went  and  saw  Mrs.  George 
H    Barrett   as   Letilla   Hardv  in  "The 
Belle's    Stratagem."     The    late    Ilenrv  | 
Austin  Clapp  in  his  "lleminiscences  of  ' 
a  Pre  ma  tie  Critic,"  called  her  the  blaz- 
ing Mrs.  Barrett,  but  I  enjoyed  the  per- 
formance immensely.    Louis  Mestayer,  I 
'think,  was  the  Dourioourt.    This  actress 
had  spirit  enough  naturally,  but.  alas, 
she  relied  too  often  upon  that  foreign 
spirit   which  made  Cassio  moralize  so 
eloquently.    At  this  period  she  was  only 
appearing  intermittently  upon  the  stage,1 
and  chiefly,   if  not  altogether,   at  the' 
Boston  Museum.    I  saw  her  some  few 
years  later  at  the  same  house  In  "The1 
Jewess." 

At  that  time  admission  to  the  Museum 
was  only  cents,  and  this  insured  a 
good  seat.  Children  under  13  were 
charged  half-price,  and  the  boys  used 


a  chuir.    1  also  witnessed  a  performance 
there  of  "The  Drunkard,"  which  was 
afterward  revived  at  the  newer  Museum, 
near  Court  street,  and  if  I  mistake  not. 
saw  Adelaide  Phillipps  at  the  old  house , 
jjn   "The   Spoiled   Child."     I  had  been 
i  spoiled  myself  b;.  these  early  dramatic 
i  experiences,   for  when  the  late  W.  D. 
'.Tlcknor.  the  celebrated  publisher,  took 
jthe  children  of  the  primary  school  (Miss 
j  Wlldcr's  at  the  tipper  corner  of  Franklin 
I  street  and  Theatre  alley),  of  which  I 
i  was  a  pupil,  to  tnc  Museum  and  showed 
.  ,;.<    nothing    but    the    stuffed  bipeds, 
quadrupeds  and  other  curiosities,  I  was 
not  satisfied.   The  kindly  benefactor— he 
was  our  school  committee  man,  asked 
'  me  how  I  liked  the  exhibition,  and  I, 
lograte  that  I  was,  said  I  did  not  think 
much  of  it.    What  I  was  thirsting  for 
was  a  new  stage  show.    All  the  rest  I 
had  seen  before. 


Old 

Amateur 


After  the  Boston  Mu- 
seum had  moved  to 
its   new  quarters,  'I 
Companies  saw  in  itspld  building 
j  a  diorama  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
|  but  afterward  the  building  was  trans- 
.  formed  into  a  hotel  and  called  the  Mont- 
gomery House,  and  still  laterwas  utilize  1 
for  a  publication  house.      It  must  bn 
nearly   50   years   since    it    was  pulled 
down    to   make    room   for   the  second 
Horticultural  Hall. 

To  recur  to  before  the  war.  Then 
there  was  no  professional  theatrical  en- 
tertainment given  on  Saturday  nigh  I, 
the  beginning  of  the  Puritan  Sabbath, 
and  so  amateur  dramatic  clubs  often 
hired  theatres  on  that  evening  for  their 
performances.  Among  them  I  recall 
the  Aurora  and  the  Histrionic  clubs 
that  gave  public  e.xhibitions^in  thej 
early  fifties  They  were  the  nurseries 
of  many  actors,  including,  among  oth- 
ers, W.  J.  Lemoyne  and  R.  F.  McClan- 
nin,  who  were  members  of  the  first 
mentioned  association.   George  M.  Bak 

c   v. . :  _  i  i    ...       A  . 


According  In  Col  Clapp's  "Record  of  the 
Boston  Stage,"  she  made  her  first  ap- 
pearance "only  to  years  old"  on  Sept. 
26,  1843,  as  Little  Pickle  In  the  Boston 
Museum,  which  then  stood  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Tremont  and  Bromfleld  streets 
Col.  Clapp's  ••Record"  was  published  in 
ISoii.  though  the  pages  were  originally 
published  in  the  Boston  Evening  Ga- 
zette, and  in  the  last  chapter  It  is  mat- 
ed that  "Miss  Phillipps,  by  the  kindness 
of  her  friends  ajid  Jenny  Llnd  is  now 
in  Europo  perfecting  her  vocal  acquire- 
ments under  competent  masters,  and  a 
brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  her." 

Plays, 

Cheerful  and 
Otherwise 

phy,    tinged  with 


Reviewing  "Ben- 
Hur,"  the  London] 
Times  concludes:! 
"Chromo  lithogra- 
religious  sentiment. 


-' —    f  ■  ■  ~  »- ,  n»w    uuj  o    uaeu  ;  

to  save  their  fourper.ces  (6\4  cents)  to  ' er-  the  publisher  and  the  author  of  so 
get  ninepenees  (12%  cents)  to-  see  the    many  plays  for  amateurs,  M'as  also 
performances  at  the  only  playhouse  :hat  I  m««nber 


their  parents  would  allow  them  to  visit 
unattended  by  a  grown  person.  Many 
of  the  boys  remained  under  age  for  a 
long  while,  and  sometimes  were  chal- 
lenged   by   the   ticket   seller   with  the 
question.  "When  will  you  be  12?"  and 
'  the  answer  usually  was  "Next  year." 
when  it  should  have  been  "Last  year!" 
But  a  chum  of  mine,  now  a  grave,  re- 
tired merchant,  one  Wednesday  after- 
.  noon  went  to  the  Museum  with  a  friend 
and     each     proffered     his  ninepern-e. 
"Won't  work-,  boys."  said  the  man  in  Die 
box  office;  •  you  are  old  enough  now  to 
t-"py  full  price,"  and  the  lads  reluctantly 
,   fcmplied   with  his  demand.     But  they 
,   A-ere  not  to  be  outwitted.    They  saw  the 
afternoon  entertainment,  and  instead  oT 
going  out  with  the  other  auditors  hid 
themselves  in  an  alcove  of  the  upper 
gallery  of  the  curio  hall.    Then  when 
the  evening  came  they  emerged  from 
their  retreat  and  enjoyed  a  second  per- 
formance free  of  cost.   They  were  bound 
to  get  their  money's  worth  even  if  they 
had  to  go  supperless. 


(Forgotten 

Theatres  and 


The    old    lady  to 
whom    I  -.have  re- 
ferred was  a  great 
Comedians      theatregoer.  She 
was  some  10  years  in  advance  of  my 
mother  as  far  as  years  were  concerned, 
»  , I  s*ie  had  seen  Edmund  Kean  at  the 
old    federal    Stxeet   Theatre   and  was 
present  at  that  playhouse  when  the  au- 
dience rebuked  l,im  for  his  im  oleic  .  .,mj 
Abused  him  to  leave  the  city  abruptly  ! 
wne  had.  too.  a  daughter  who  was'  mar- 
Li..,     ,nN  a"('r  '^man.  once  well  known 
ul  i       Turnout  a'llJ  National.  Theatres 
gnu  at  the  present  Boston  Theatre  He 
puojisned  a  volume  of  theatrical  recol- 
lections in  San  Francisco  some  vears 
■go.  and  was  a  sterling  actor  and  gen- 
|iem<in.    I  believe  his  wife  tried  the^ 

Stage  for  a  while  about  the  time  that 
Margaret  Hurley  of  Boston,  who  after- 
wards became  Mrs.  W.  L.  Ayling.  faced 
f  the  footlights  for  the  first  time.  The 


A  long  chapter  might  be  written  on 
these   o\&    amateur   societies   that  ap- 
peared before  the  footlights  on  Satur- 
day   nights    when    companies    of  real 
actors  were  compelled  to  rest:  not  for- 
getting the  Barry  and  the  Forrest  clubs, 
most    of    whose    shining    lights  have 
passed  away.   But  talking  of  nurseries 
for  actors,  the  old  Mercantile  Library 
Association 'sent  many  of  its  members 
who  took  part  in  its  declamation  exer- 
cises to   the  stage,   including  when  I 
first  knew  it.  E.   W.  Danforth,   H,  L. 
Bascom,   J.   D.   Wyman  professionally 
known  as  James  Dickson,   George  F 
Ketchum,  and  later  Henry  C.  Barnabee 
William   E.   Sheridan   and   George  W. 
Wilson.   And   there  were   some  actors', 
among  the  boys  who  never  became  real 
histrions,    notably   William    ,1.  Seaver, 
Spencer    W.    Richardson.    William  h! 
Ellison,  George  B.  Ford,  Frank  C.  Field 
and  B.  W.  S?aver,  afterwards  so  well 


known  in  business.  Then  there  was 
William  D.  O'Connor,  the  .friend  of 
Walt  Whitman,  who  gave  that  bard  the 
title  of  "the  good  gray  poet."  He  used 
to  declaim,  or  intone  "Annabel  Lee" 
-In  a  way  that  made  the  mischievous 
lads  in  the  front  seats  Join  in  the 
refrain.  Those  were  happy  days  at  the 
old  M.  L.  A.  with  "Youth  at  the  prow 
and  Pleasure  at  the  helm." 

JOHN  W.  RYAN,  i 

May  6,  1912. 


Theatre 
Manners  of 


Mr.  Ryan's  re- 
marks about  the 
third  tier  and  worn- 
Early  Days  en  going  unes- 
corted to  the  theatre  reminds  us  of  a 
passage  in  N.  M.  Ludlow's  "Dramatic 
Life  As  I  Found  It."  He  opened  his  new 
theatre  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  July,  1837. 
There  were  three  tiers  or  galleries  and 
a  parquet.  "On  the  opening  of  this 
house  I  made  a  beginning  of  a  reform 
which  I  adhered  to  and  carried  forward 
in  after  years  in  all  the  theatres  under 
my  management.    This  was  to  refuse 


latter  afterwards  became  a  popular  ac-(  admission  to  any  female  to  the  perform- 
I tress  in  -oubr»tte  parts,  as  some  of  the!  ance  who  did  not  come  attended  by  a 
-cad.  old  guard  of  theatregoers  will  prob-v  gentleman,  or  some  one  having  the  ap- 
NHf  remember.  '',  pearance  of  a  man  of  respectability. 

But  fame  is,  indeed.  Meeting.  I  was  not  even  in  the  third  tier;  and  women 
I  standing  at  the  box  office  of  the  Howard  notoriously  of  the  pave  were  never,  un- 
!  Athenaeum  before  a  performance  on  one  j  der  any  conditions,  admitted.  The  re- 
|  occasion  when  a  lady  made  her  appear- j  suit  of  these  rigid  measures  was  that 
[ance  and-  asked  for  a  complimentary j  the  third  tier  iri  our  theatres  was  as 
[  ticket  to  the  theatre  on  the  ground  that  [j  quiet  and  orderly  as  any  portion  of  the 
she  was  a  professional  actress.  She  said  'I  house." 
;  Mia.  she  was  Mrs.  Ayling,  but  the  treas-  Mr.  Ludlow  tells  an  amusing  story 
I  "rer  did  not  seem  to  have  any  remem-  about  a  woman  disguised  in  male  at- 
of  such  a  person,  though. he  tire  with  a  "killing  pair  of  whiskers" 
granted  the  courUsy  to  which  she  was 


..ed,  and  yet  not  a  great  while  be- 
i  everybody  in  the  theatrical  world 
w  "Meg"  Ayling.  Sam  Miles,  vet- 
l  journalist  and  artist,  was  wont  to 
that  she  danced  as  a  , guest  at  his 
ding  in  the  old  West  end. 
icre  are  not  many  living  now  who 
led  the  old  Boston  Museum,  which 
ipied  the  space  on  Tremont  street 


who  attempted  to  take  in  another  worn 
an.  He  had  a  hard  time  in  carrying 
out  his  reform,  "fcrom  time  to  time, 
for  some  two  or  three  years  following 
my  management  In  \St.  Louis  and 
Mobile,  and  in  subsequent  years  in  New 
Orleans,  I  had  sent  to  me  through  the 
postoffice  threatening  missives,  such  as 
■cowhidings,'  'fisticuffings'  and  'shoot- 
ings' and  the  like  for  refusing  admis- 
sion to  these  filles  de  Joie,  but  I  per- 
sisted in  my  course,  and  Anally  gained 
my  point." 


seems  still  to  have  a  strong  hold  on 
popular  tasle." 

In  "The  Surprise  of  His  Life"  (Pioneer 
Players.  London.  April  21),  B  cad 
in  humble  life  named  Alf  promises 
to  many  Emily,  and  so  gets  her  with 
child.  Me  throws  her  over  for  Sally 
Emily's  father  demands  that  Alf  make 
her  "an  honest  woman,"  but  she  fails 
to  see  how  marriage  to  the  blackguard 
will  make  her  honest.  He  is  downcast- 
hut  there's  Sally.  She  has  heard  of 
his  adventures  and  will  have  nothing  to 
do  with  him.  As  the  curtain  goes 
down.  Emily's  father,  a  highly  respect- 
able tradesman,  lights  his  pipe  and  ex- 
claims. "Weill  and  'e'd  'av"  married  'er' 
An'  yet  Emily  said  'e  wasn't  good 
enuff  for  Vv!"  "An'  you  know  'e 
wasn't."  replies  his  wife;  whereupon 
the  audience  cheered  wildly  and  called 
for  the  author.  Miss  Jess  Dorynne  The 
1^1  all  Mall  Gazette  pronounces  the  play 
'  a  capital  one.  "which  some  West  End 
manager  should   snap  up  quickly." 

"The  Apple  of  Eden,"  by  G.  Carlton 
Wallace   (New   Princess  Theatre),  re- 
minds us  of  a  novel  that  once  made  a 
stir  and,  of  course,  was  dramatized.  A 
Slavonian   Queen   finds   that   her  King 
Ferdinand    is    "a    irunken    brute  who! 
lives  merely  for  his  vicious  pleasures,"! 
so  she  leaves  him  and  incognita  meets' 
a  young  Englishman,  Mr.  Julian  Han- 1 
bury,  at  Ragusu.    He  is  shy,  although 
he    loves    her,    "whereupon  'the  royal1 
lady,   who  had  fled  in  virtuous  anger! 
from     the     wicked     Ferdinand,     pro- 1 
ceeds  to  make  violent  love  to  the  bash- 
ful Julian,  and  ends  by  throwing  her- 
self into  his  arms  in  a  hotel  sitting  room 
late  at  night,  and  lowering  the  lamp  as 
she  falls  back  upon  the  couch.  Natu- 
rally, after  that,  the  tender  pair  do  not 
stay    long    in    Ragusa    admiring  its 
j  treasures  of  architecture."    They  hide 
in  a  mountain  cottage    but  are  at  last 
discovered  by  the  King's  spies.   A  revo- 
lution breaks  out  in  Slavonia  and  Fer- 
dinand becomes  an  Imbecile.     He  has 
the  habit  of  putting  on  other  pe.-ple's 
clothes   when  they  are  left  on  palace* 
chairs.    He  dons  a  coat  that  belongs  to* 
Julian,  and,   mistaken  for  that  gentle-' 
man.   is  shot  dead  in  the  back.  The 
Queen  is  proclaimed  Sovereign.    She  at 
on.e  announces  her  intention  of  making 
Mr.  Julian  an   honest  man  by  raising 
him  to  the  dignity  of  Prince  Consort  I 
We    are    Informed    that    the  audieme 
laughed  in  the  ivrong  place. 

French  players  began  an  engagement 
m  Landon  at  the  Little  Theatre  in  Ga- 
briel Trarieux's  "Cn  Soir."  a  cheerful 
play.  A  young  man  falls  passionately  in 
iove  with  the  step-mother  of  the  girl  to 
whom  he  is  betrothed.  The  girl  loves 
him  all  the  s  ime.  The  husfeand  gives  bis 
wife  full  permission  to  run  awav  with 
the  joung  man,  but  she  repents  and 
i  leaves  with  her  lawful  spouse  for  a  Ion- 
sojourn  in  foreign  parts. 
■  Shakespeare  was  introduced  in  Mo- 
reau's  "Elisabeth."  produced  recently 
in  Paris,  and  he  was  desoribsd  bv  an 
"5  won,an  who  saw  the  play  as 

Hall  Calne  soaked  in  milk."  The  play  I 
had  a  short  life,  although  Mme  Bern- 
hardt as  Elisabeth  "went  back  from  70 
to  somehing  in  the  20s."   Mr.  Dawbarn  I 
lamenting  the  withdrawal  of  the  plav  f 
asks  whether  historical  drama  is  dead' 
It  may  be  that  the  fall  of  the  romantic 
theatre  has  not  only  spoilt  our  taste: 
for  scenic  history,   but  robbed  artists 
of  their  facilities  for  plaving  it.     you  » 
want  a  certain  romantic  temperament 
and  a  romantic  education  to  go  with  i'  • 
otherwise  the  grandiloquent  speeches  be- 
come ridiculous.   It  is  only  a  classically- 
educated  actor  who  can  swing  success- 
fully from  a  concierge  to  a  king  He 
is  so  likely  to  remain  the  concierge  on 
the  throne,  with  our  present  notions  of 
the  'natural'  school." 


A  Few  "The  Magic  Flute"  will 

Music  perforined  at  the  foot 

of  the  Egyptian  pyramids, 
•Notes  as   "Aida"  was  performed 
some  time  ago.    Guttenberger-Peter  of 
Munich  will  be  the  stage  manager 

The  widow  of  Harm  von  Buelow  has 
given  the  greater  part  of  his  music  and 
musical  literature  to  the  Royal  Librarv 
in  Berlin. 

Ernst  von  Dyck  celebrated  his  25th 
jubilee  as  opera  singer  at  Brussels. 
April  15. 

Another  opera— this  time  with  music 
by  Michele  Eulambio-has  Ninon  L'En- 
clos  for  a  heroine. 

They  held  a  Guslav  Mahler  memorial 
festival  at  Mannheim  Fridav  and  yes- 
terday with  an  orchestra  of  150  and  a 
chorus  of  S00. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Gemma  Bel 
linconi  is  a  singing  teacher  in  Berlin 
she  appeared  recently  at  Warsaw  a< 
Tosea  and  Mme.  Butterfly 


TWO  Miss  Trouhanov 

i    Russian     l'00"0?18  Danse 

the  C  h  a  t  e  1  e  t,  Pari 
Dancers  must  have  been  wor 
seeing.    There  was  no  dancing  In  tl 
Interpretation     of     Beethoven's  syr. 
phonies  or  Bach's  fugues.    She  danc< 
to  music  written  for  dancing;  thus  Vh 
cent    d'Ir.dy,    Florent    Schmidt,  Pa 
Dukas.  and  Maurice  Ravel  wrote  t 
music,     respectively,     for     her  Istf 
Salome,  The  Peri  and  Adelaide.    In  It 
Salome,  the  Perl  and  Adelaide.    In  tin 
has  done  and  haunted  by  visions,  throw 
the  salver  and  the  head  Into  the  se: 
which  turns  blood  red.   The  Peri,  aslee 
In  a  landscape  of  gold  mountains,"  crln 
son    valleys    and    trees   bearing  silvc 
fruit,  holds  the  flower  of  immortality  i 
her  hand.    King  Iskender  robs  her  of  I 
but  she  wakes,  win.s  it  back  and  soat 
to   the  mountain,   while  he  is  left  i 
growing  shadow.    "Adelaide"  Is  of  th 
early  19th  century.    Adelaide  and  Lore 
dan  flirt  In  the  language  of  flowers.  Th 
ball  is  in  a  "violently  green  and  blu 
drawing  room."   The  lovers  fall  into  eac  , 
other's  arms  before  a  balcony  openin  I 
on  to  an  "impossibly  blue  sea,  aftel 
Loredan,  casting  at  her  feet  a  sprig  ol 
cypress,  to  tell  his  despair  has  placed  i) 
pistol  at  his  temple  without   firing  i 
off."     Istar,   as  in  d'lndy's  Variation 
played     at     Symphony     concerts,  I 
stripped    of   robes,  and  jewels   by  th^' 
seven  sentinels  in  the  Palace  of  Eter 
nlty.    The  London  Daily  Telegraph  cor 
respondent    writes   that   he   has  neve* 

.  seen  or  heard  the  three  sister  arts  o 
music,  dancing  and  stage  decorations  s< 
harmoniously  united.  The  program  ol 
these  "Concerts  de  Danse"  is  now  be- 
fore us.  It  is  a  sumptuous  affair,  hand- 
somely illustrated  with  colored  picture? 
of  the  stage  settings,  portraits  of  the 
dancer  in  th->  various  scenes,  and  repro- 
ductions of  the  composers'  manuscript. 
Meanwhile  the  ingenious  Mr.   W.  R, 

Titterton,  who  writes  uncommonly  well 

for  the  benefit  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
complains  that  his  lot  is  a  hard  one, 
for  Anna  Pavlova  crowds  the  Palace 
Theatre,  sends  his  colleagues  on  a  wild 
hunt  for  further  superlatives,  and  he1 
must  needs  come  with  his  "grumble  of 
sour  dissent."  He  is  angry  with  Miss 
Pavlova  because  she  is  so  pretty  and 
charming  that  she  lias  blinded  the  pub- 
lic to  the  carelessness  of  her  work.  "She 
could  dance  if  she  wanted  to.  I  think, 
but  I  have  never  seen  her  dance.  All 
she  did  at  the  Palace  was  to  give  us 
a  number  of  alluring  poses  and  walk 
casually  from  one  to  the  next.  There 
is  no  continued  rhythm  In  her 
work..  And  without  continued  rhvthm 
there  can  be  no  dance.  Alluring 
the  poses  certainly  are;  some  of 
them  have  a  bubbling  vivacity,  with 
!a  glancing  up  of  glittering  eyes;'  some 
of  them  have  a  feeling  of  delicious 
cuddling  surrender,  of  provoking  weak- 
ness, of  sudden  entjeing  collapse. 
Doubtless  every  man  in  the  audience 
would  have  liked  to  be  In  the  position  j 
of  M.  Novikoff,  doubtless  everybodv  In  1 
the  theatre  thought  'this  Is  a  dear  ' 
creature,  a  gay,  rollicking  love  of  a 
plaything";  the  inspiration  by  her  stage 
presence  of  these  feelings  in  the  hearts 
of  the  audience  is  Anna  Pavlova's  one 
achievement.  But  that  is  not  dancing. 
And  the  poses  are  not  even  greatly 
varied." 

Mr.  Titterton  analyzes  her  dancing 
shrewdly  and  at  length.  After  her 
cuddle,  collapse,  "the  pose  comes  all  to 
pieces  and  the  dancer  moves  off  with 
quite  commonplace  angular  gestures." 
Her  tiploe  dancing  is  "supremelv  un- 
interesting": as  the  sleepwalker  in  "La 
Nuit"  she  was  "frankly  boring,"  etc., 
etc.  All  this  will  be  pleasant  reading 
for  M.  Mo/dkin,  who  is  no  longer  with 
Miss  Pavlova. 


Bavarian 


The  general  agency  of 
the'yVRiehard  Wagner! 
Mozart  festival,  Munich, 
Summer  1913,  Amtl.  Bayer.  ReiseJ 
bureau  form  Sehenker  &  Co.,  G.  m.  bJ 
•H.    Promenadeplatz  16.  informs  us  that 
the  conductor.  Bruno  Walter  of  Vienna, 
began  his,  preparations  on  May  1  for  the 
.festival  plays.     He  will  rehearse  the 
!  Mozart-Cycle  and  later  on.  during  June 
will  turn  his  attention  to  the  operas  of 
Richard  Wagner.   For  programs  and  en- 
trance tickets  apply  to  the  general  agen- 
cy.   Amtl.    Bayer,    Reisebureau  form, 
Sehenker  &  Co.,  G.  m.  b  H. 

We  are  informed  by  the  official  Ba- 
varian tourist  office.  1C  Promenadeplatz, 
Munich,  that  urn  Arch- Duke  Eugen  has 
signified  his  intention  of  witnessing  the 
"Passion  Play"  at  ErI.  near  Oberaudorf. 
Cardinal  Vannutelli,  the  official  repre- 
sentative of  His  Holiness  Pope  Pius  X. 
to  the  Eucharistic  congress  at  Vienna, 
has  also  expressed  his  intention  of  vis- 
iting the  play.  For  information  con- 
cerning programs,  tickets  and  lodgings 
apply  to  the  official  agent.  The  Official 
Lavarlan  Tourist  Office,  16  Promenade-! 
platz,  Munich. 

Among  talismans  of  indisputable 
virtue  was  the  leaden  one  made  by 
Achmed  ~Ben-Tolgn,  Caliph  of  Egypt, 
which  drove  away  crocodiles.  There 
was  the  talisman  spoken  of  by  the 
Arable  cosmographer,  a  very  authen- 
tic writer,  and  cited  by  Joseph  Scang- 
er;  It  was  onlv  tin  figure  of  a  scorpion 


tower,  am]  it  suffered  not  any. 

serpent    or    scorpion,    to  come 

"hln  the  city,  and  if  any  one  for  ex- 
|  pertinent    sake   brought    one   of  these 
(out  of  the  field  into  the  city,  It  was 
I""  i°°"er  at  the  sate  but  that  It  died 
w£   b',u  At    Bywntium.     a  brazen 
,  ,,  h  a  norseman  upon  him  re- 
~nt!?>         C.'ty  from  P"tllence  and  all 
'-"tttegton   of  the   air;    and   when  the 
lkJ£        conquering,    caused    it    to  be 
I  v. fit?    ,°  P!eces'  the  Pestilence  raged 
y  V*1  ln  four  months  Leun- 
loni  0  was  amonS  those  pres- 

Der^ons  '  v6d  ,that  'here  dled  150'000 
of  °r  '1  11  "ecessary  to  speak 

|rW  Brazen  Serpent  In  the  Wilder- 
All  thoughtful  persons  acknowledge 
J £5i,?? ,P,ncy  °f  a  talisman  when  it  is 
Itwl  .  y  desl^nert.  Therefore  since 
eP's,'!°'„  ,h«  far  of  the  common 
lm„«  °,      ■  let  us  describe  a  sure 

tT-v  l,u     drhinsr  away  m"  s°  '"at 
|tne^  will  never  come  again. 


HaTl"  to  locture  at  Pot^r 

Isn't   It   astounding    what   a    lot  of 
things  the  modern  high  school  gradu- 
ate  doesn't   know?  " 
H  ALU  DAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  May  o.  1912. 


learned 
private 


To  Drive  Away  Flies. 

Let    us    quote    from  the 
Mizaldus,   Antoine  Mizauld  ln 
fe.  the  physician  of  Montlucan,  who 
led  at  Paris  in  1578  at  an  advanced 
ge.    His  treatises  should  stand  on  a 
helf  with  the  "iron-bound,  melancholy 
olumes  of  the  Magi." 
"When  thou  wilt  drive  away  Flies 
from  any  place-that  there  shall  none 
be  seen  there  again,  make  the  image 
or  a  Fly  in  the  stone  of  a  ring;  or  in  a 
plate  of  Brass  or  Copper,  or  of  Tin 
make  the  Image  of  a  Fly,  of  a  Spider', 
or  of  a  Serpent,    the  second  face  of 
rises  then  ascending.    And  while  you 
are  making  a  graving  of  them,  say: 

rid  all   Flies  forever.'   then   burv  the 


Glossary. 

It  Is  a  pleasure  to  set  the  word  "dosj" 
again.    It's  old  in  the  slang  of  English 
I  thieves,  meaning  cither  sleep  or  a  place 
to  sleep.    "Bunch  of  sinkers"  is  probably 
known  to  all.   "Bundle  of  hay"  will  per. 
plex  some.    Josiah    Flint's  "Trampin® 
with  Tramps"  explains  the  difference  be- 
tween a  "kid,"   a   "roadster"   and  an 
, '  ex-prushun."     "Pounded   the   ear"  is 
an  old  phrase  for  sleeping. 

"Sloppin  up"  may  mean  "having  a 
biistln'  time,"  "on  a  jamboree,"  but  how 
about  "the  Janes"? 

We  understood  that  Mr.  Witherspoon 
was  going  to  Mexico  and  thought  of  Mr 
Herkimer  Johnson  as  a  companion  Is 
it  possible  that  he  "is  deterred  hv  the 
reports  of  Intestinal  strife?  Is  not  the 
mescal  still  flowing?  Is  there  no  mun- 
d ungo  soup?  . 

IBSEN'S  'GHOSTS' 
BY  RUSSIAN  CAST 


same  in  the  midst  of  the  house,  or"  hang 
it  In  any  place  of  the  house  (but  if  thou 
hast  four  such  plates,  and  bury  or 
hang  them  in  four  corners  of  the  house, 
or  hide  them  within  the  walls  that  no- 
body take  them  away,  it  were  far  bet- 

»£  Bv,Ut  ihiS  laylng  of  them  must  be 
when  the  first  face  of  Taurus  doth  as- 
cend.    And  so  no    Fly    WIH    come  in 

^,e'h„n°r  ta'Ty  there'  P'o'emy  saith 
that  he  saw  the  trial  hereof  in  the 
house  of  King  Adebarus.  who  was  very 
wise,  and  was  marvelous  expert  in 
natural  magic,  in  whose  palace  or  place 
there  was  neither  Fly  nor  any  other 

t  o  ,  •  r.ti"  „'A"d  ,hat  1  m*h'  gearch 
t  out  saith  he,  'I  brought  in  thither 
live  Flies,  which  presentlv  died  '  " 

J£LU»!adn  that  in  the  comr"°n  Place 
where  the  Censors  of  Venice  sat,  there 
never  entered  any  flies,  and  in  the 
flesh  shambles  of  Toledo  only  one  fly 
was  seen  in  all  the  whole  year. 

A  Chance  Meeting. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

One  night  last  week,  while  indulging 
in  one  of  my  infrequent  prowls  through 
the  South  end,  I  made  the  acquaintance 
in  a   Washington    street    saloon  of   a  I 
>oung  salesman.    He  had  been  writing  l| 
J  contracts  for  a  trading  stamp  company' 
I  in  Jersey  City,   and  was   the  typiiali 
[smooth,  smart  specialty  man.    He  was 
[well  and  quietly  dressed;  his  voice  W&; 
low  and  pleasant,  and  his  English  good 
He  was  telling  in  a  very  commonplact 
way  an  uninteresting  story  of  10  days 
of  dissipation  In  New  York,  when  h« 
dropped  a  word  or  two  that  made  me 
think  he  had  been  a  roadster,  a  tramp. 
I  gave  him  the  office  and  was  right. 
He  was  an  ex-prushun  and  had  clowned 
a  season  with  Ringling.    He  seemed  to 
be  the  exception  that  proves  the  rule 
that  ex-klds  never  reform. 

After  the  interruption  he  resumed  his 
story  of  high  life  in  New  York,  but  he 
lapsed  into  the  vernacular  and  the  story 
ceased  to  be  commonplace.  The  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology  from  Clamport  pn 
the  Cape  would  have  taken  copious 
notes  after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pickwick. 
The  narrative  went  something  like  this: 


^  GRAND     OPERA  .  HOUSE-Ibsen's 
"Ghosts,"  performed  in  Russian  by  Paul. 
N.  Orleneff  and  his  own  company. 
Mrs.  Alvlng   L^^^.i/udmilla  N.  Liarova 

Oswald  VkAy  Paul  N.  Orleneff 

Reglna. J*  Lma  A.  Koroleva 

Pastor  Mandera  Ivan  P.  Vronskv 

Jacob  Engrstrand  Mattvel  L.  Liarov 

An  interesting  performance  of  Ibsen's 
gruesome  play  was  given  by  Mr.  Orle- 
neff and  his  company  last  evening.  A 
large  and  justly  enthusiastic  audience 
was  present. 

Remarkable  facial  expression,  admir- 
able characterization  of  each  part  and 
effective  sobriety  of  gesture  were  fea- 
tures of  the  performance. 

Mr.      Orleneff's      impersonation  Qf 
Oswald,  the  wretched  victim  of  heredity, 
was  engrossing  and  grimly  realistic.  At 
first  the  quiet  Intensity  of  his  acting 
was   chiefly   Impressive  and   only  the 
man's  fear-haunted  eyes  betrayed  his 
I  dread  of  the  steadily  increasing  disease,  i 
j  As  its  hold  grew  stronger  the  actor's 
j  portrayal  steadily  increased  in  emotional 

force  to  a  dramatic  climax, 
i    Mme.  Liarova  was  an  admirable  Mrs. 
Alving.  Her  facial  play  was  especially 
significant  and  she  was  successful  in 
her  expression  of  subdued  emotion. 
:    Mr.  Vronsky  was  becomingly  smug  as 
,  the  hypocritical  Pastor  Manders.  Mr. 
Liarova  was  capital  as  the  obsequious 
I  Enstrand  and  Miss  Koroleva  was  a  pert 
""egina,  while  her  defiant  exit  from  the 
was  especially  effective. 


/V 


•  ...  and  testament  that  would  have 
■■i.xle  her  rid,  beyond  the  dreams  of 
j.ivarice.  But  it  i  sail  done  quietly  ami 
°rder-  Even  the  Kid's  slan«  is  not 
[rasping.  It  js  the  slang  that  is  language 
in  the  making  and  therefore  treated  re- 
spectfully by  lexicographers.  Even  the 
chorus  is  vocally  discreet,  not  boisterous 
in  I  s  farewell  to  Mary  at  the  railway 
station. 

«^!l?ntit    ,     '*  MlfiB  Sallie  Fisher,  de-' 
Ilghtlully  demure,  with  a  voice  that  Is 
music  in   speed,  and   tuneful  in  song: 
with  a  simplicity  that  makes  an  imme- 
diate appeal;  she   Is  graceful  without 
'self-consciousness;  she  Is  arch  and  never 
1 1™        ":  :l  P'easure  to  the  eye  and  the 
ear.   I  he  paragon  of  house  maids  whose 
I  Pric  e  is  far  above  rubies,  although  the 
[n"'f°"  wh°m  she  served  paid  her 

on  .1  \  month  and  tney  wer,t  halves 
on    the    Sunday    ice    cream.   'What  a 

Ron'lhl^  contjas'  sl,e  is  t0  the  Flossie 
v l  av;  ?  a",f  he  T°ttie  Nightshade 
"h°J"  Raided  as  queens  of  musical 
comedy  Her  art  is  genuine,  greatly  to 
be  admired. 

The  company  is  wholly  adequate.  Miss 
Atwood  as  Mrs.  Dean  suggests  the  wom- 
an with  a  past  and  gives  the  appropri- 
ate touch  of  melodrama.  Miss  Oilman 
is  an  amusing  Mrs.  Purely  Mr  Par- 
sons is  at  once  recognized  as  a  villain. 
Mr.  Bootli  is  the  sort  of  a  lawyer  that 
you  expect  and  Mr.  Wheat  as  the  mill- 
ionaire is  sufficiently  vouthful 

We  hear  some  one  protesting  against 
Mr.  Cohan  and  all  his  works.  Tut-tut' 
Likewise  pish!    it  is  110t  his  fault  that- 
men  and  women  give  imitations  of  him  1 
and    succeed    only    in    suggesting  his 
bodily  structure,   his  constant  handling 
of  his  nose  and  mouth.      Why  should  I 
there  be  talk  of  the  dramatic  unities?  I 
Forty  Five  Minutes  from  Broadway"' 
as  now  played  at  the  Colonial  is  indeed 
an    entertainment.      Its  melodramatic 
and    sentimental    features    are    to  be 
found  in  many    "standard"  »plays 

Its  comedy  is  not  too  extravagant. 
And  Mr.  Cohan  and  Miss  Fisher  are 
human  beings  who,  without  any  labori- 
ous  attempt  at  psychological  revela- 
I  tions,  amuse  the  audience  and  in  a  sim- 
ple way  remind  it  that  money  is  after 
all  not  the  only  thing  in  this  world; 
that  honesty  and  sentiment 
merely  dictionary  words. 

u 
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ster  "J".  St'  sh°weTTOSeTrt, 
his  head  did      .  12fltMW,nt   Just  why" 
mentions  wll  !°l  fly  wMh  »«  tre- 

"ubjected   n*Vnag  ;md  shakln*  »»»  he 

mystery     The  "i,   T    som*Mn*  of 

lo-d,,„   ,    .  aeroplane 

date  feats  |n  the 
appauded 


ladles."  In  up- 
air,   were  loudly 


Here  Is  a  story  published  originally  in 
the  Dally  Chronicle  of  London,  so  foolish 

a  story  that  it  is  worth  reading: 

"Do  you  sell  stamps?"  asked  the  ar- 
tist of  the  postofflce  girl  behind  the 
counter.  "Of  course,"  was  the  reply. 
"How  many?"  "What  stamps  have 
you?"  asked  the  artist.  "All  stamps," 
countered  the  girl.  "And  the  price?" 
"Halfpenny  upwards  to  a  shilling— and 
— "  "I  wish  you'd  let  me  6ee  a  selection 
of  your  penny  ones,"  said  the  artist 
courteously.  "I  am  a  poor  man."  The 
lady  laid  down  on  the  counter  the  sheet 
of  stamps,  and  the  artist  having  con- 
templated It,  put  his  finger  on  the  centre 
of  the  sheet.  "I  think  I'll  take  that 
one,"  he  said. 


are  not 


ATMAJ 

Lawrence  Brice  Hen 

Hetty  Brlce  

Mrs.  .Tulia  Stickney  Crarie 


ORGE COHAN 
AT  COLONIAL 


Sturdy  English, 
"I'd  been  sloppin  up  with  the  Janes 
t  a  couple  of  moons  and  had  a  yen  for 
Pig  doss.  So  I  blew  a  bunch  of  sinkers 
it'  a  swell  stop,  grabbed  a  bundle  of 
hay  and  flopped.  I  pounded  my  ear  until 
dinner  time  yesterday,  then  chewed  and 
rode  out  the  one  o'clock  on  the  plush." 

"On  the  plush"  was  new  to  me,  but.  I 
left  the  road  10  years  ago  and  donbtlees 
the  tramp  vocabulary  has  expanded 
greatly  since.  I  am  informed  on  good 
authority  that  the  number  of  flrst-cla)ss 
hoboes  has  doubled  in  the  last  10  years 
and  t  he  tramps  themselves  attribute  the 
Increase  to  the  high  cost  of  living.  f 

Grass  and  Greens. 
Apropos  of  the  high  cost  of  living 
and  as  a  digression  from  the  tramp 
subject,  hear  what  happened  last  Sun- 
day. Mrs.  Witherspoon,  the  young 
lady  across  the  way  and  myself  went 
for  an  afternoon  stroll  ln  Franklin 
Park.  Mrs.  Witherspoon,  with  the 
true  instincts  of  a  house  wife  and  Im- 
pressed by  the  large  quantities  of  ex- 
qfemely  green  grass  all  about,  suggest- 
effi  that,  if  it  were  cooked  right,  gra'ss 
might  piobablv  be  eatable  ln  the  forin 
of  "greens."  I  made  the  obvious  reply 
'hat  Nebuchadnezzar  lived  on  grass 
a  long  lime.  The  young  lady  across 
way  wanted  to  know  if  Nebuchad- 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

COLONIAL  THEATRE — "Forty-five 
Minutes  from  Broadway,"  a  musical 
play  in  three  act.-  by  George  M.  Cohan. 
Produced  by  Cohan  and  Harris.  Charles 
J.  Gebest  musical  director. 

Mary  Jane  Jenkins  Sallie  Fisher 

Flora  Dora  Dean  Louise  Aichel 

Mrs.  David  Dean  Lorena  Atwood 

Mis.  Purdy  Ada  Oilman 

Tom  Benne.tt  Lawrence  Wheat 

Kid  Burns  George  M.  Cohan 

James  Blake  Elmer  Booth 

Daniel  Krohman  George  Parsons 

Andy  Gray  Edgar  Halstead 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  see  the  old  play 
and  hear  the  old  songs  again  and  to 
mark  Mr.  Cohan's  histrionic  sobriety. 
He  presents  a  Kid  Burns  with  grayish 
hair,  and  while  the  Kid  cannot  be  called 
reticent,  he  has  reached  the  contem- 
plative stage.  Some,  perhaps,  will 
miss  Mr.  Cohan's  bustle  and  his  de- 
lirious dancing,  but  inasmuch  as  he 
takes  himself  seriously  as  playwright, 
actor,  composer  and  "producer,"  a  sort 
of  Admirable  Crichton  in  our  theatrical 
life,  he  should  be  taken  seriously  even 
when  he  jumps  out  of  the  window  in  ! 
pyjamas  and  silker,  or  flashes  his  red 
waistcoat  on  the  dazzled  Mary  and  the  ' 
audience. 

Some  of  Mr.  Cohan's  dramatic  pieces 
are  nerve-shockers  by  reason  of  the 
speed  and  din  that  characterize  the  per- 
formance. The  audience  is  rushed  head- 
long with  the  action.  If  dogs  were  ad- 
mitted to  the  orchestra  seats  they 
would  bark  loudly,  and  this  is  the  test 
of  success  in  certain  musical  comedies. 
In  these  pieces  Mr.  Cohan  was  inde- 
fatigable. Steam  came  out  of  his  shoes. 

But  his  art  is  now  riper.  Perhaps  he 
has  been  studying  the  methods  of  the 
Irish  and  Russian  players.  "Forty  Five 
Minutes  from  Broadway"  is  a  restful  en- 
tertainment. There  is  the  same  deep- 
dyed  villain;  Mrs?  David  Dean  is  still  a 
mysterious  woman  and  we  have  a  right 
to  suspect  her;  Andy,  the  butler,  Is  still 


Mortimer 
.Anna  Cleveland 

Mrs.  George  A."  Hlbtoard 
^  Graham  HcI~n  Dut-her 

Mr    r„m  1'.'  Rose  Monson 

Mra  R  \nJV Carl  stowe 

Mrs  r     l James  J-  Hayden 

5S*  1   ....Florence  Brian 

Mr-  »PnP^fbKee William  Melville 
&mmv1m2j22 Frances  Woodbury 
-"mm>  Etcher  James  A.  Bliss 

AT  BJ.  KEITH'S 

Zelda  Sears  with  Company  of! 
Comedians  Is  Chief  j 
Attraction. 

Mirth,  music  and  motion  (as  to  the 
latter,  not  so.  much  the  picture  sort,  let  ^ 
it  be  said  right  here,  but  a  race  by ! 
"aeroplane  ladies,"  with  daring  feats)  I 
distinguishes  the  Keith  program  this! 
week,  and  justifies  the  claim  of  .thej 
house  that  it  is  a  "tremendous  all-star  j 
bill."  The  generous  applause  by  the; 
audience  last  evening,  quite  impartially  j 
accorded  to  all  the  main  acts,  suggests  j 
that  the  press  agent  and  the  amuse- 1 
ment-lcving  public  are  not  necessarily ! 
separated  by  "a  yawning  chasm  of  hy-  ' 
perbole."/ 

Zelda   Sears,  with  her  well-balanced 
little  company  of  comedians,  heads  the 
bill  in  "The  Wardrobe  Woman."    11  is 
a  one-act  play,  full  of  fun,  yet  showing 
here  and  there  touches  of  serious  and 
worthy   sentiment.     The   sidelights   on ! 
the  mechanism  of  the  stage  (behind  the 
scenes)   are  probably  something  of  a  I 
revelation  to  the  average  theatre-goer.  I 
Miss  Sears,  who.  by  the  n  ay.  is  mak-  j 
ing  her  first  appearance  in  vaudeville,  1 
was  the  wardrobe  woman,  Sally  Spruce.  ! 
Her  interpretation  of  the  character  was  | 
clever    to   a    degree,    though    the  ex- 
igencies of  comedy,  of  course,"  compel! 
an  over-stepping  of  the,  bounds  of  prob-  ', 
ability,  even  in  a  one-night-stand  thea- 
tre, where  the  scene  of  the  play  is  laid. 
The  story  revolves  about  the  real  love- 
making  of  two  thespians;  and  the  pleas- 
ure and  the  privilege  of  the  mother  of 
the  company  was  to  see  that  no  "mil- 
lionaires" in  the  front  row  intervened ; 
to   defeat  a  proper  soul-mating.  She! 
not  only  succeeded,  by  a  little  ruse,  in  j 
foiling  a  rich  villain,  but  herself  won  I 
Bob.   the   property   man.     And   so  all  | 
were     happy,     though     business  was 
ruinously  bad,   and   they  were  many, 
many  miles  from  Broadway. 
Jack  W.  Connelly  and  Margaret  Webb 
I  presented  a  musical  (piano)  absurdity 
t  that   immensely  pleased  the  audience. 
I  The  Charles  Ahearn  troupe  of  cycling 
(comedians  was  also   a    strong  feature 
1  of  the  program.  "Trovato,  the  eccentric 


"Three  Pipes  off." 

Travellers  tell  strange  tales.  We  are 
informed  that  in  certain  parts  of  Schles- 
wlg-Holsteln  distance  is  not  measured 
by  miles  or  hours.  "A  place  is  a  pipe  or 
two  pipes  or  three  pipes  off,  according 
to  the  number  of  pipes  one  could  smoke 
while  walking  there."  Shorter  distances 
are  reckoned  by  dogs'  barks.  In  the 
Munich  of  the  Eighties,  the  pay  of  a  car- 
penter or  of  anyone  doing  manual  labor 
was  generally  reckoned  by  the  "mass" 
of  beer;  that  Is  to  say,  if  you  asked  a 
carpenter  how  much  a  small  Job  would 
cost  he  would  answer,  "Two  quarts  of 
beer"  or  "three  quarts  of  beer"  as  the 
case  might  be.  In  those  happy  days  beer 
was  food  and  drink  to  the  true  man, 
woman  and  child  of  Munich,  and  the 
smell  of  brewing  and  the  smell  of  beer 
identified  before  the  arriving  traveller, 
could  see  the  exterior  buildings  or  any 
indication  of  a  populous  town. 


A    Nut  Cutlet  Drama. 

There  are  plays  for  and  against  female 
suffrage;  there  are  other  dramas  that 
are  first  of  all  zealous  tracts,  as  Brieux's 
"Les  Avaries"  and  "Maternite,"  and  on 
the  last  day  of  April  a  vegetarian,  or 
nut  cutlet  drama,  was  produced  ln  Lon- 
don. The  hero  Is  a  physician,  a  hyglen- 
Ist  in  general  and  a  vegetarian  in  par- 
ticular. His  speeches  are  hardly  con- 
vincing, for  in  the  first  act  he  has  much 
to  say  about  his  sufferings  from  Indi- 
gestion before  he  determined  to  dine 
dally  on  nut  cutlets,  etc.  A  woman  in- 
clined toward  vegetarianism  dies  of  can- 
cer and  leaves  him  her  fortune.  There- 
upon he  marries  the  vegetarian  daugh- 
ter of  the  important  butcher  in  the  vil-  j 
Iage,  and  the  love  scene  is  in  the 
butcher  shop,  where  she  shudders  at  the 
sight  of  a  mutton  chop  and  faints  be- 
fore a'  sirloin.  The  villain  is  a  country 
clergyman,  who  believes  in  plenty  of  red 
meat  for  growing  persons  and  deplores ! 
the  butcher's  loss  of  business  in  conse-  j 
quence  of  the  physician's  pestilential ! 
doctrines.  The  author  is  Mrs.  Florence 
Edgar  Hobson,  so  that  the  audience  of 
the  afternoon  had  Hobson's  choice. 


Grass  and  Nebuchadnezzar. 

There  was  mention  yesterday  of  grass, 
cooked  and  served  as   greens.  Galen 
mentions  esculent  grass,  but  commen- 
tators and  herbalists  give  an  unsatls- 
jfaefbry  account,  although  they  admit 
that  as  a  medicine  grass  is  diuretic  and 
lithontriptic.   That  grass  seems  to  some, 
as  Whitman,  "the  beautiful  uncut  hair 
of  graves,"   should  not  prejudice  any 
one  against  a  mess  of  grass.  Mr.  With- 
erspoon cited  the  case  of  Nebudchad- 
nezzar.  As  boys  we  knew  of  this  power-  j 
ful  Babylonian  monarch  by  a  somewhat 
coarse  verse  learned  in  recess  at  the 
district  school.    He  was  not  cited  as; 
an  early  vegetarian.    There  was  a  fam-  j 
ily  ln  the  village,  parents,  son  and  two 
singularly  handsome  daughters,  who  ate  j 
no  meat  and  were  reckoned  hardly  sane  f 
by  their  neighbors,  accustomed  to  beef,  | 
mutton  or  some  form  of  pork  even  at  | 
breakfast.  There  are  commentators  who  1 
believe  that  the  Babylonian  King  suf- 
ifered  from  lycanthropy,  but  were  not 
(told  that  he  howled  by  day  as  he  chewed 
grass  or  ran  j'elling  ln  the  cemetery  at  I 
night.   There  Is  a  Chaldean  legend  toi 
the  effect  that  Nebuchadnezzar  at  the  j 
height  of  his  power  ascended  the  roof ! 
of  his  palace  and,  announcing  the  com-  I 
Ing  of  Cyrus,  exclaimed:  "Would  that, 
before  the  citizens  perish,  he  might  be  j 
j  hunted  through  the  desert  where  wild  | 
1  beasts  seek  their  food  and  birds  fly;  I 
would  that  among  moufltain  clefts  and 
,  gorges  he  might  wander  alone."   It  is  I 
thouglht   that  the   priestly   writer   of  1 
"Daniel"  thus  transferred  the  wish  for 
an  enemy  to  the  King  who  wished  it. 


Neglected  Childhood. 
We  should  have  been  more  interested 
in  Nebuchadnezzar  if  the  Sunday  school 
teacher  had  told  us  the  stories  of  the 
rabbis:  how  the  monarch,  changed  Into 
an  animal,  appeared  to  the  people  with 
his  upper  half  as  an  ox  and  the  lower 
half  as  a  lion;  through  Daniel's  prayers 
the  sentence  of  seven  years  was  changed 
to  seven  months,  and  even  then  short- 
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[eiied.  nut  the  fcnpr.  acting:  on  the  ad- 
I  vie «  of  the  prophet,  ate  nothing-  but 
vegetable  food  for  seven  years;  how  he 
was  so  greatly  feared  that  as  lung  aa 
he  was  alive  nt>  one  on  earth  dared  to 
tough;  bow,  .'imaged  by  the  safety  of 
the  three  Hebrew  children  in  the  fiery 
rurnm-e,  he  burst  into  sons  and  would 
neve  surpassed  David  himself  had  not 
an  arise!  forced  him  to  stop.  We  were 
not  told  of  these  and  other  things,  and 
to  we  lost  Interest  In  him  even  as  a 
gagetarlan  in  spite  of  his  high-sound- 
ing name. 


host 


mt  is  to  bo  thought  of  the  man 

i  led  attention  to  the  new  pota- 
•ryod  on  his  table?  a  forward 
inld:  But  this  Is  the  month  for 
otntoes!"  "Yes,"  answered  the 
the  month  of  this  year;  but  these 
Potatoes  are  those  naturally  expected 
next  year."  And  long  ago  the  shabby 
»«  dirty  old  Duke  of  Norfolk  would 
order  cucumbers  out  of  seuson  at  a 
guinea  apiece  and  a  waiter,  not  recog- 
nizing him.  would  whisper  to  the  land- 
lord, "Is  he  good  for  themT" 


Another  Counterblast. 

Our  brethren  who  are  so  bitter  against 
tobacco,  oven  cut  plug,  will  find  comfort 
M  'The  Tobacco  Habit:  Its  History  and 
Pathology.-  by  Herbert  H.  Tidswell 
M.  R.  C.  S..  L.  R.  C.  P.  Dr.  Tldsweli 
names  three  things  which  a  Christian 
should  fear:  Infidelity,  tobacco,  alcohol 
A  timid  reader  -will  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  every  mental,  moral  or  phys- 
ical evil  is  the  lot  of  any  smoker:  that 
the  families  of  smokers  will  probably  be 
unhealthy;  that  smokers  are  responsible 
for  the  decrease  in  the  birth  rate.  This 
reminds  us  that  when  the  late  Justin 
McCarthy  went  to  London  In  1862  clay 
pipes  were  all  the  rage.  He  recorded  the 
fact  that  "It  was  thought  quite  the  right 
thing  for  a  man  of  fashion  to  appear  In 
the  broad  day  with  a  clay  pipe  in  his 
mouth." 


Gesture  and  Word. 
Another  improving  book  Is  Suther- 
land's "Domestic  Recitations,"  published 
in  London.  Mr.  Sutherland  "dilates  on 
the  significance  of  gesture,  inflection 
and  attitude.  He  gives  this  scheme  of 
gesture  for  four  lines  of  "The  Portrait": 
As  I  stretched  my  band  I  held  my  breath; 

(Opened  right  hand  brought  In  front'  of 
lower  part  of  chest,  palm  downward.) 
I  turned  as  I  drew  the  curtains  apart: 

(Hand    moved    farther    outward,  palm 
slightly    showing;    gradually  increasing 
animation.) 
I  dared  not  look  on  the  face  of  death; 

(Rlgbt  arm  stretched  out  to  right,  paint 
of  hand  showing  as  in  repulsion.) 
I  knew  where  to  find  her  heart. 
(Arm  lowered.) 


,c*There  are  people  with  a  fine  abstemious- j 
ness  about  them,  who  think  eating  and] 
drinking  gross  and  vulgar.  Shall  I  tell  you 
why?  They  have  either  no  palates  or  no 
digestions.  There  are  poets  stone-deaf  and 
painters  color-blind:  There  are  men  wlth- 
ut  '.he  sense  ot  smell  whom  a  sewer  offends 
not,  and  who  get  no  delight  from  the  mul- 
titudinous wreathes  of  honeysuckles,  or 
the  tremulous  bells  of  the  lily  of  the  val- 
ley. So  there  are  people  to  whom  wood- 
pigeon  Is  as  palatable  as  woodcock,  and 
cider  as  Sauterne. 


For  Eighteen  Pence. 

On  the  whole  we  prefer  to  read  about 
more  homely  fare.    Col.  PrldeaujF  wrote 

early  this  month  to  a  London  Journal 
asking:  about  a  Pickwick  Club  and  Its 
dinners  mentioned  by  Dickens  in  a  letter 

f.0,Vhr«e  weeks  ago  a t  an 
The  Colbnel  remembers  a  Boz  club  but 
t  was  not  the  Pickwick.  "A  dinner  It! 
tended  by  gentlemen  in  blac l  evenl'r 
clothes  and  white  ties  is  necessar  y  a 
solemn  affair."  The  nearest  approach 
'°  a  P'ckwick  Club,  he  says,  was  the  old 
fish  ordinary  at  Simpson's  In  Billin-s- 
gate.  The  Colonel  used  to  attend  the 
dinners  In  1S59.  They  sat  down  at  4  P 
M  and  ate  the  best  fish  In  season,  a 
cut  from  the  joint,  a  fruit  pie  and 
cheese  and  salad  or  celery.  For  this 
sane,  wholesome  meal  they  paid  18  pence  I 

ofP  e,Ch^T/1tCl0th  Was  e'efred;  sc^wa1 
of  shag  tobacco  and  church  wardens 
were  put  on  the  table,  and  punch  vvas 

fei7„ed  Sma"  s,ass  ^is.  a  llS  la  " 
er  than  finger  bowls,  cold  punch  in  sum. 
mer  and  hot  In  winter.  This  gather  ng 
was  not  a  club,  but  It  answered  for  one 
masmuch  as  there  was  good  talk  and 
the  regular  attendants  became,  acquaint- 
ed more  or  less."  The  moment  there 
is  too  great  Intimacy  In  a  club  it  degen- 
erates into  a  mutal  admiration  society 
ana  the  end  Is  quarreling  and  dissolu- 
tion. 

The  Case  of  Mr.  Mills. 

When  we  read  of  these  gatherings  at 
Simpson's,  we  are  envious,  but  stories 
of  Mr.  Edward  Mills  leave  us  indiffer- 
ent. It  was  Mr.  Mills  who  replied  to- 
some  one  asking  him  if  a  certain  dinner 
was  not  wonderful.  "Good,  but  not 
wonderful.  There  were  no  points  in  it." 
"What  do  you  mean?"  "Well,  Thames 
perch  are  in  season  from  Dec.  1  to  1» 
If  there  had  been  perch,  that  would 
have  been  a  point."  it  was  Mills  who, 
on  his  moor  in  Scotland,  had  his  grouse 
packed  and  sent  to  London  and  re- 
turned, fon  he  thought  the  journey 
gave  them 'a  better  flavor.  Sir  Alger- 
non West  tells  the  story  in  his  me- 
moirs. 


Practice  and  Theory. 
Mortimer  Collins,  who  indulged  in  this 
fine  burst,  was  often  censured  by  the 
critics  for  the  digressions,  about  food 
and  drink  in  his  novels.  He  was  no 
mere  theorist;  he  ate  and  drank  perhaps 
too  well.  He  also  wore  habitually  a 
brown  velveteen  jacket,  which,  as  "P. 
S."  remarked  lately  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  "explains  a  lot  of  things"— 
that  is.  to  a  conservative  Englishman. 
But  a  man  need  not  be  a  gourmand  or  a 
gourmet  to  write  with  gusto  about 
dishes,  restaurants,  inns,  waiters,  wines, 
punch  and  the  decorative  glass  the 
other  side  of  the  bar.  There  is  our 
friend,  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  for  ex- 
ample. As  a  sociologist  he  has  exhaust-  \ 
ed  every  pleasure.  As  a  man  he  is  sin- ' 
gularly  abstemious,  although  he  once 
confessed  to  us  that  he  had  never  had 
enough  Welsh  rabbit  in  his  life,  for 
either  there  was  not  enough  in  the 
chafing  dish  or  he  was  too  bashful  to 
ask  for  more.  He  prefers  ale  or  beer  to 
champagne  or  burgundy;  cider  to  Sau- 
terne. If  he  occasionally  drinks  a  gin 
fizz  or  gin  rickey  it  is  only  for  the  sake 
of  his  kidney^.  If  he  calls  for  rum,  it 
is  from  the  association  of  ideas  with  the 
I  thought  of  heroic  New  England  days;  of 
I  raising  bams  and  meeting  houses;  of 
',  pirates,  retired  and  secretive,  or  flaunt- 
in'--  it  on  the  Spanish  Main.  At  present 
!  his  breakfast  consists  of  radishes,  a  llt- 
'  tie  dry  toast  and  water  from  the  wind- 
mill. 


Sanitary  Hipoophagy. 

i  Physicians  in  Paris  are  ordering  horse 
[flesh  for  consumptive  patients  and  in- 
sisting it  is  easier  to  digest  and  of 
greater  strengthening  value  than  beef, 
mutton  or  veal.  It  costs  about  20  cents 
a  pound.  This  preference  Is  not  new. 
J  Years  ago  Theophile  Gautier  in  an  es- 
say published  afterwards  in  his  "Ca- 
prices et  Zigzags,"  told  of  slaughter 
houses  outside  the  barrier  where  horses 
were  killed  for  the  sake  of  hide,  hoofs  1 
and  bones,  and  the  killers  would  eat 
slices  roasted  as  far  more  nutritious 
than  beef.  The  history  of  hippophagv  is 
interesting,  especially  when  beef  is  hieh 
We  may  refer  to  it  again.  The  savas^ 
so  called,  have  unspoiled  tastes.  When 
Capt.  Cook  landed  on  the  island  of  I 
Savu  he  found  that  the  people  ranked 
the  hog  first  as  edible;  then,  in  order 
the  horse,  buffalo,  poultry,  do^s  cats' 
and  least  of  all  sheep  and  goats.  Fishl 
they  ate  only  through  necessity. 


Unromantfc  Linen. 
We  do  not  know  who  invented  the 
linen  shirt,  with  or  without  collars  and 
cuffs;  and  since  Clamport  voted  for  Col. 
Roosevelt  we  are  Informed  that  M.r- 
Herkimer  Johnson  has  not  been  seen  in 
tile  village  streets  or  at  work  on  his 
lot,  Including  a  patch  of  salt  marsh,  so 
we  would  not  venture  to  disturb  his 
morose  meditations.  We  do  know, 
however,  that  whether  the  studs  be 
gaudy  or  shrinking,  the  collar  high  or 
low,  the  whole  scheme  of  the  shirt  la 
dlslndlvlduallzlng  and  uncomfortable. 
The  romanticists  ot  1830  knew  this  full 
well.  If  they  owned  a  linen  shirt;  if 
they  wore  one,  they  disguised  the  fact, 
as  on  the  first  night  of  "Hernanl." 
There  was  Jehan  du  Seigneur,  for  ex- 
ample, who  sported  a  doublet  of  hlrck 
velvet  laced  behind  Instead  of  the  cus- 
tomary and  revealing  waistcoat.  And 
his  jacket  and  flowing  cravat  were  so 
arranged  that  not  a  speck  of  white  linen 
was  visible.  "Supreme  romantic  ele- 
gance!" cried  Gautier  many  years  after- 
wards. In  those  romantic  days  the  shirt 
Collar  was  considered  as  the  symbol  of 
the  grocer,  the  bourgeois,  the  Phili- 
stine, "who  with  ears  guillotined  by  this 
triangle  of  starched  cloth  seemed  to 
oarry  the  head  as  a  bouquet  in  paper." 
With  all  their  admiration  for  the  Olym- 
pian Hugo,  the  young  romanticists, 
when  they  were  alone  and  behind  closed 
doors,  deplored  the  fact  that  this  genius 
had  a  weak  side  connecting  him  with 
humanity,  and  even  the  bourgeois;  he 
wore  a  linen  collar.  It  was  a  turn  over; 
it  was  low  in  the  neck,  but  it  was  a 
^Jlnen  collar. 

The  Worst  of  Shams. 

Would  any  poet,  essayist,  ,  scientific 
man.  statesman,  long  admired,  be  the 
same  to  you,  If  you  should  learn  that 
he  habitually  wore  a  dicky?  W)  use 
the  word  In  the  original  sense,  a  de- 
tached or  sham  shirt  front;  not  mean- 
ing, as  often  in  New  'England,  a  shirt 
collar  (As  for  that  matter  it  also  meant 
a  hundred  years  ago  a  woman's  under- 
petticoat.)  Let  us  not  waste  time  over 
the  derivation,  or  whether  a  dicky  was 
first  known  as  a  tommy,  a  word  ac- 
cording to  some  deep  thinkers,  derived 
from  the  Greek  word  of  two  syllables, 
"tome,"  that  is  a  section.  This  deriva- 
tion recalls  Eugene  Field's  remark 
about  "corker":  "It  is  derived  from 
the  Greek,  'korka,'  meaning  the  adora- 
ble one."  There  were  even  wretched 
beaux  who  wore  a  lace  dicky.  How- 
ever ornate,  the  dicky  Is  an  Imitation,  a 
sham,  a  make-shift.   Can  the  wearer  be 


;  0f  polyandry,  If  there  is  to  be  speaking 

j  or  writing  by  tho  card.  It  Is  true  that 
"polygamy"  is  most  commonly  used  for 
polygyny,  but  the  word  Includes  "polyun- 
dry." 

Sir  Richard  F.  Burton  stoutly  main- 
tained tho  theory  that  polygamy,  or 
rather  polygyny,  prevailed  In  cold-dry 
or  hot-dry  mountainous  lands,  while  hot- 
damp  climates,  low  countries,  require 
polyandry,  and  In  these  hot-damp  coun- 
tries, California  as  opposed  to  Utah, 
Egypt  contrasted  with' Arabia,  "the  dis- 
soluteness of  morals  would  be  phenom- 
enal, were  It  not  obviated  by  seclusion, 
the  sabre  and  the  revolver."  See  a 
curious  footnote  about  this  phase  of 
geographical  morality  in  Burton's  trans- 
lation of  "The  Tale  of  Kamar  Al-Zaman" 
and  a  long  discussion  in  his  "City  of 
the  Saints." 


In  Old  Vermont. 

The  Biddeford  Dally  Journal  is  dis-j 
I  turbed  by  a  remark  of  Mr.  Julius  Cham- 
bers in  the  Brooklyn  Eagle:  "I  will  ad- 
mit that  a  Vermont  squash  pie,  flavored 
with  cinnamon  and  Medford  rum,  has 
now  and  again  appealed  to  me  most 
deeply."  The  Journal  asks  whether  this 
dish  is  really  a  Vermont  Institution,  and 
appeals  to  The  Herald.  Born  in  Ver- 
mont and  knowing  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  inhabitants  in  the  six- 
ties—for there  is  no  curiosity  like  that 
of  a  restless  boy— we  can  say  only  this: 
We  never  saw  or  tasted  a  squash  pie 
thus  flavored;  we  never  heard  of- such  a 
pie.  Perhaps  Uncle  Jehlel  respected  the 
innocence  of  youth,  and,  not  allowing 
the  pie  to  appear  on  the  table,  ate  It  in 
the  barn.  Cinnamon,  we  remember, 
mixed  with  sugar,  was  eaten  with  cream 
on  waffles,  but  we  preferred  maple 
syrup,  or  the  thick,  black,  sluggish  mo- 
lasses, "them  molasses,"  that  is  not  to 
be  had  In  these  degenerate  days. 

There  was  a  dish  that  we  have  never 
seen  except  in  Vermont  or  In  the  home 
of  a  strayed  Vermonter.  It  was  the  Tun- 
bridge  tart,  probably  named  after  the 
village  in  Orange  county.  This  tart  was 
a  little  bigger  round  and  a  little  higher 
than  a  generous  loaf  of  Boston  brown 
bread.  It  consisted  of  layers  of  dough- 
nut stuff  and  between  them  was  Shaker 
apple  sauce  galore.  We  have  not  seen 
one  for  years,  but  the  taste  Is  still  in 
the  mouth. 


honest  in  thought  arid  purpose?  How 
much  nobler,  more  becoming  a  man  the 
ordinary  shirt  of  flannel! 

The  time  will  come  when  the  linen 
shirt,  even  with  collars  and  cuffs  firmly 
attached,  so  that  the  particular  person, 
wears  from  six  to  a  dozen  a  week,  will 
alao  be  looked  on  with  loathing.  Ob-' 
serve  the  linen-shirted  at  a  forma!  din- 
ner. How  anxiously  he  watches  his 
front,  fearing  lest  a  drop  of  soup  or 
wine,  a  speck  of  spinach  or  squash, 
gravy  or  salad  oil,  touch,  stick  and  dis- 
figure. Our  friend  with  the  black  shirt 
would  eat  gayly  black  bean  soup— a 
terror  to  the  white-shirted,  shaven  or 
with  mustache. 


>l^vi  '^1^ 


In  and  Out  of  Season. 

On  April  13  the  eggs  of  plovers  re- 
ceived statutory  protection  in  England, 
j  The  season  Is  a  short  one,  beginning 
i  early  in  March.    The  first  egg  is  pre- 
|  sented  to  the  king.   Then  there  is  fierce 
I  rivalry  over  the  eggs  immediately  fol- 
I  lowing.    At  the   Savoy   restaurant  on 
I  March  7  a  "well-known  nobleman"  paid 
I  a  guinea  apiece.    Later  the  eggs  fell 
j  to  sixpence  and   were   served  in  the 
West  end  restaurants,  as  a  rule  plain 
boiled  and  in  jelly  with  brown  bread 
and  butter.    After  April  13  melons  took 
the  place  of  the  eggs  at  luncheon  and 
the  first  served  at  the  Savoy;  cost  about 
H2,  but  It  was  large  enough' for  four  or 
Cve  persons.    How  many  of  us  have 
eaten  plover's  eggs?    To  the  majority 
.  they  are  known  only  by  the  comparison 
j  ma-.'e  by  Thackeray  and  others  between 
[them  and  the  morning  eyes  of  elderly 
[persons  who  have  eaten  and  drank  In- 
I  ladlcloualy  or  sat  too  late  at  cards  or 
I  at  a  ball. 


/ 

Be  ehy  of  breastpins;  plain,  well-Ironed  white. 
With  small  pearl  buttons-^two  of  them  In 

sight- 
Is  always  genuine,  while  your  gems  may  pass, 
Though  real  diamonds,  for  ignoble  glass; 
But  spurn  those  paltry  Cisatlantic  lies, 
That  rouDd  his  breast  the  shabby  rustic  ties; 
Breathe  not  the  name,  profaned  to  hallow 
things, 

The  indignant   laundress  blushes  when  she 
brings. 

On  a  Black  Shirt. 

This  was  the  advice  of  an  eminent 
citizen  of  Boston,  who  in  spite  of  his 


Anonym'ous  Tyranny. 

There  was  a  certain  grace,  a  dignity 
to  the  old-fashioned  ruffled  shirt  from 
which  the  beau  or  man  of  learning 
brushed  snuff  as  he  was  florid  in  com- 
pliment or  oppressively  didactic.  There 
was  a  fantastic  glory  to  the  historical 
wrought  or  illustrated  shirt,  one  worked 
or  woven  with  pictures  or  texts.  It  was 
known  in  Ben  Jonson's  time.  In  our 
boyhood  there  were  shirts  with  pictures 
-  of  men  playing  games,  youths  and  maid- 
ens dancing,  battle  scenes,  shirts  that 
showed  flowers  and  trees,  etc.  We  were 
particularly  fascinated  by  one  represent- 
ing ballet  girls  in  action.  It  was  worn 
by  a  stranger  from  New  York  He  also 
was  distinguished  by  a  white  plug  with 
a  weed,  patent  leather  boots  and  skin- 
tight trousers,  and  it  was  whispered 
that  he  was  a  gambler.  During  the  Civil 
War  there  was  a  man— we  all  envied  him 
—whose  shirt  pictured  the  stars  and 
stripes  in  endless  repetition. 

Why  cannot  grown  men  escape  from 
the  white  starched  monstrositv?  Her- 
man Melville  argued  that  the  co'lor  white 
struck  terror  to  the  soul  and  he  >*ave 
curious  illustrations.  Why  should  any 
one  bo  flouted  because  he  delights  In 
vivid  colors?  Praise  be  to  this  Lon- 
doner, greatly  daring,  who  broke  away 
from  the  tyranny  of  anonymous  de- 
creers  of  fashion!    It  is  true  his  shirt 


A  Fitting  Tribute. 
A  special  gold  medal  will  be  presented 
to  Mr.  Thomas  Hardy  by  the  Council 

of  the  Royal  Society  of  Literature  on' 
June  7,  his  72d  birthday.  Commenting 
on  this  honor,  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
says  much  in  a  few  words:  The  Royal 
Society  of  Literature  "recognizes  the 
head  of  living  English  letters;  a  writer 
who  lifted  Wessex  back  into  being;  the 
romancer  who  has  touched  nearly  every 
stop  and  brought  music  out  of  each 
and  all  of  them;  the  born  humorist  and 
humanist;  the  historian,  dramatist  and 
poet  He  has  arrived  at  the  .  top  of 
Literature  by  studying  Life  alone— and 
'what  is  behind  it,'  as  Goethe  said 
.pis  owjq  yfe,.  like  Ws  .worjs,  ja  a  model , 

[for  all  true  artists,  however  ambitious 

they  may  be." 


Thomas  Hardy's  "Pessimism." 

In  the  preface  to  the  first  volume  of 
a  new  and  uniform  library  edition  of 
his  works  Mr.  Hardy  denies  preaching 
a  "consistent  philosophy."  That  his 
Impressions  have  been  condemned  as  "pessi- 
mistic"—as  if  that  were  a  very  wicked  ad- 
jective—shows a  curious  muddle-mindedness. 
It  must  be  obvious  that  there  is  a  higher 
characteristic  of  philosophy  than  pessimism, 
or  than  meliorism,  or  even  than  tho  optimism 
of  these  critics— which  is  truth.  Existence  is 
either  ordered  In  a  certain  way.  or  it  is  not 
so  ordered,  and  conjectures  which  harmonize 
best  with  experience  are  removed  above  all 
I  comparison  with  other  conjectures  which  do 
|  not  so  harmonize,  i  So  that  to  say  one  view 
is  worse  than  other  views,  without  proving  it 
erroneous,  implies  the  possibility  of  a  false 
view  being  better  or  more  expedient  than  a 
true  view;  and  no  pragmatic  propping*  can 
make  that  idolum  specus  stand  on  Its  feet, 
for  it 'postulates  a  prescience  denied  to  hu- 
manity. 


wit  and. humor  stood  in  awe  of  the  con- 1  was  black,  not  purple,  crimson,  or 
ventionalities  and  was  unduly  impressed  celadon;  but  it  was  a  step,  as  the  Cam- 
by  "our  best  people,"  to  borrow  a  phrase  bridge  woman  said  when  she  was  In- 
ny   uur  uesi.  pw*.  formed  that  certain   cannibals  boiled 

from   the   vocabulary  of  any  genteel  l0Bg  p,g  of  eatl™n£a£wboU6(1 

haberdasher  or  "interior  decorator."' 
(By  the  way,  why  should  not  the  more 
accomplished  barkeepers  he  ranked  in 
the  latter  class?)    This  poet  would  now 


G  S.  C."  calls  our  attention  to  head- 
be  the  first  to  shudder  at  the  black  _  newspapers  0f  this  city,  head- 
shirt  worn  with  collar,  cravat  and  waist-  lines  in  newhpctpcia 

white  on  May  7th.  in  a  Lon-  lines  that  mentioned  the  arrest  of  a 

Our 


coat  all  o- 

don  theatre  by  a  young  man  of  wealth  certain  woman  for  "polygamy 
and  position,"  sober,  and  not  influenced 
by  a  wager.  We  referred  to  this  shirt 
a  few  days  ago,  and  hoped  there  would 
be  epistolary  discussion.  The  wearer 
protested  silently-for  a  black  shirt  can- 
not be  said  to  shriek  after  the  manner 


correspondent  cannot  understand  how 
any  woman  can  be  changed  with  "polyg- 
amy." 

The  writers  of  these  headlines  made 
no  mistake.    Polygamy  is  the  marriage 


of  loud  varieties  affected  in  summer—  h  ggygra^  or  more  than  one,  at  the 
against  the  hideous  uniformity  of  the  game  Ume  It  ,3  lhe  practlce  or  custom 
male's  ceremonial  dress.  according  to  which  one  man  has  sev- 

eral wives  or  ore.  woman  several  hns- 


"Facts,  Sir,  Facts." 

The  largest  railway  station  In  Europe 
is  the  new  one  at  Leipsic,  and  although 
the  finishing  touches  will  not  be  ended 
before  1915,  the  greater  part  of  the 
station  is  now  open  to  traffic.  There 
are  men  who  have  a  passion  for  statis- 
tics. They  fondly  believe  that  figures 
cannot  lie.  Jones  can  tell  off  hand  the 
tonnage  of  the  warships.  Brown  knows 
the  dates  in  American  history  includ- 
ing that  of  the  first  block-house.  Rob- 
inson is  a  birthday  book  of  distinguished 
men  and  women.  For  the  benefit  of 
these  lovers  of  facts.  The  Herald  states 
that  the  Leipsic  station  has  a  frontage 
of  360  yards;  26  lines  of  rails  run  into 
it;  there  are  4,ii  trains  a  day;  there  are 
60  clocks;  10  years  have  passed  In  th* 
building  and  the  total  cost  will,  be  near- 
ly $35,000,000. 

The  most  perfectly  formed  woman  in 
the  world  is  Mrs.  Charles  Jasscy  of  Chi- 
cago and  she  weighs  133  pounds.  The 
girth  of  her  ankle  is  nine  in  hes  and 
that  of  her  chest,  full.  35Vj.  Other  In- 
formation can  be  furnished  by  letter  to 
any  one  sendlns  his  or  her  address  to 
us  with  a  two-cent  stamp  enclosed. 
Whether  Mrs.  Jassey  possesses  the  SO 
attributes  of  perfect  beauty  named  in 
Latin  verses  by  Jean  Nevlzan,  Jurist,  is 
another  question. 

We  spoke  recently  of  distances  com- 
puted in  Sehlcswig-Holstein  by  the  nun- 


lout 


a  lixiw.  determined  goal 


'  "E.   M.    R."    writes   to  The  Herald:. 
"Will  you  please  tell  me  the  meaning  j 
[and  origin  of  the  phrase  "Sou  Markee'?"| 
The  original  form  was  "Sou  Marque"  | 
land  the  final  "e"  In  "marque"  has  the? 
Mcute  accent.    The  name  was  Riven  to : 
Ian  old  French  copper  piece  worth  15 1 
Meniers.  whereas  the  ordinary  sou  was  | 
[equivalent  to  12  deniers.    The  phrase 
"Sou  Marquee''1  started  in  the  southern 
■states  of  the  United  States  and  waa  ap- 
plied to  a  sou  bearing  some  mark,  as  a 
sou  of  1767  stamped  R.  F.,  or  marked 
|in  some  way  to  show  that  it  was  coun- 
terfeit or  spurious. 

Literal  Translations. 

The   Observer    (London)    records  the 
fact  that  when  the  Master  of  Klibank 
visited  The  Hague  recently  his  name 
I  appeared  In  a  Dutch  newspaper  as  "Le 
(Mattre  de  la  Banque  d'  Ely."  When 
I  the  Bishop  of  Sodor  and  Man  was  trav- 
I  ailing  In  France  he  was  registered  at  an 
(Inn    as    "L'eveque    du    siphon    et  de 
l'liotnme." 

There  are  some  queer  blunders  in  Max 
Stein  itzer's  remarkable  life  of  Richard 
[Strauss.  Thus  in  a  discussion  of  Strauss 
las  a  conductor  of  modern  compositions 
In  concerts  at  Berlin,  the  name  of 
Charles  Martin  Loeff ler  appears  (page 
174)  as  "Loeffler— Boston." 


All  in  Black. 

,    It  Is  suggested  In  London  that  the 
wearer  of  the  black  shirt  with  swallow- 
tail and  irreproachable  trousers  proba- 
bly emerges  at  night  from  a  dressing 
room,  papered  and  carpeted  with  black 
and  containing  a  coffin  before  which  in- 
cense is  always  burning,  and  he  surely 
wears  black  pyjamas.    Perhaps  he  has 
been  reading  Huysman's  "A  Rebours." 
The  hero  of  that  extraordinary  book 
had  his  dining  room  hung  with  black, 
and  the  windows  looked  on  a  garden 
I  with  walks  of  coal  dust  and  a  basin  of 
I  basalt  filled  with  ink  while  the  trees 
I  were  of  cypress  and  pine.    The  table 
I  cloth  was  black;  there  were  baskets  of 
|  violets   and   scabions.      Green    flames  j 
I  came    from   candelabra    and  candles 
S  swaled  in  chandeliers.    A  hidden  or- 
i  chestra  played  funeral  marches  and  the 
|  guests   were   waited   on    by   nude  ne- 
gresses,  whose  hose  and  slippers  were 
cf  silver  cloth  ornamented  with  fune- 
■  real  tears.    And  the  dishes  on  plates 
I  with  a  black  border  were  turtle  soup, 
rolls  of  Russian  rye,  ripe  olives  of  Tur- 
key, caviar,  smoked  black  sausages  of 
Frankfort,  bougardes  of  mullet,  game 
with  sauces  the  color  of  liquorice  and 
blacking,  jellied  truffles,  creams  am- 
bered  with  chocolate,  puddings,  necta- 
rines,  grape  jam,   mulberries,  black 
heart  cherries.   And  they  drank  in  som- 
bre glasses  wines  of  Limagne  and  Rous- 
sillon.  of  Tenedos,  of  Val  de  Penas  and 
I  Oporto;   and  then,  after  coffee  and  wal- 
I  nut  brandy,   kvass,   porter  and  stout. 
I  And  the  letters  of  invitation  were  like 
I  unto  those  announcing  a  burial.  By  this 
[alone  Floressas  des  Esselntes  gained  the 
[reputation  of  being  slightly  eccentric. 
I    But  was  he  the  first?    Was  there  not 
I  a  mourning  dinner  ordered  by  Grimaud 
I  de  la  Reynlere  and  his  companions? 


Pea-Green  Haynes. 
I    There  are  some  who  affect  the  color 
I  green.    Only  a  few  days  ago  a  man, 
I  arrested  in  London  for  throwing  away 
I  coins    in    Fleet    street,    was  dressed 
I  throughout   in   green.     He   even  wore 
■  green  spats.  In  the  time  of  the  regency 
Ithere  was  a  gentleman  named  Haynes 
lwho  displayed  pleasing  originality  in 
dress,  Pea-Green  Haynes  he  was  called. 
I  He  wore  green  trousers,  a  green  frock- 
Icoat,  a  green  waistcoat  and  a  green 
I  cravat.  In  his  hand  he  carried  a  green 
silk  handkerchief,  and  his  watch  chain 
was  heavy  with  green  seals.  His  rooms 
were  painted  green  and  furnished  with 
a  green  sofa,  a  green  bed,  green  cur- 
I  tains,  green  chairs  and  tables.   He  ate 
I  only  green  fruit  and  vegetables.  At  last 
he  tried  to  kill  himself  by  Jumping  off 

I a  cliff  at  Brighton,  so  that  unsympathe- 
tic and  unaesthetic  persons  shut  him  up 
in  a  house  for  madmen. 

j         Hammerstein  and  Handel. 

I    Mr.    Hammerstein   gave   Miss  Felic% 
Lyne  the  opportunity  of  making  herself 
famous,  and  as  a  reward  she  bashed 
I  him  as  to  his   head  with  a  ycore  of 
"Rlgoletto."   Fortunately  the  score  was 
comparatively  thin  and  light.  Suppose 
it  had  been  the  score  of  "Die  Meister- 
singer"  or   "Goetterdaemmerung"!  Mr. 
I  Hammerstein  now  rejoices  more  than 
ever  in  his  abstinence  from  Wagnerian 
|  music  drama. 

How  easily  are.  these  young  singers 
[spoiled!    Because  she  won  success  or 
J  looked  forward  to  it  In  a  certain  role. 
I  Miss  Lyne  therefore  thought  that  the 
part  belonged  to  her  by  divine  right, 
land  no  other  singer  should  be  allowed 
!  to  take   it.     There   have  been  similar 
Instances  of  megalocephaly  even  in  the 
short    history    of    the    Boston  Opera 
House.    A  German  named  Handel,  also 
an   Impresario   in   London,   was  once 
f  troubled  by  the  vanity  and  bumptlous- 
I  ness  of  a  prima  donna  whose  name 


I  waA  prancesea   Cuzzonl.     She   was  a 

'celebrated    woman    In    her    day.  Ti'e 

second  night  of  her  performance  tick- 
ets were  sold  at  four  guineas  apiece. 
Fnshlonable  women  adopted  the  brown 
silk  dress  embroidered  with  sliver 
which  she  wore  as  Hodellnda.  Dithy- 
rambs were  penned  in  her  honor  an4 
savage  satires  were  written  against  her 
by  the  friends  of  her  rival,  Faustina. 
Franceses  was  only  !!!!  when  she  ap- 
peared In  "Ottone,"  a  great  singer,  vio- 
lent and  passionate,  and  when  she  re- 
hearsed she  swore  she  would  not  sing 
a  certain  air.  Whereupon  George  Frid- 
erlc  Handel,  composer  and  Impresario, 
grasped  her,  bore  her  to  an  open  win- 
dow and  swore  that  if  she  did  not 
sing  the  air  at  once  he  would  ilirow 
her  Into'  the  street.  Mr.  Hammeistein 
should  have  remembered  this  famous 
instance. 

Her  Singing  Clothes. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  London 
Times  of  May  3  praised  Miss  Jean  Ster- 
ling Mackinlay,  who  gave  a  song  re- 
cital. "One  never  catches  Miss  Mackin. 
lay  'showing  off'  her  voice,  or  her  looks, 
or  even  those  beautiful  clothes,  silk, 
velvet  or  brocade,  which  she  uses  with 
true  art.  •  •  *  Lucy  Broadwood's  ar- 
rangement of  'Death  and  the  Lady'  will 
be  very  effective  when  Miss  Mackinlay 
is  a  little  more  at  home  in  the  words 
and  in  the  wonderful  'shot'  robe  worn 
by  the  angel  of  death."  Where  was  the 
music  critic.?  His  place  was  evidently 
filled  that  afternoon  by  the  fashion  edi- 
tor or  reporter. 


M.  Lucien  Guitry  says  that  he  as- 
sisted M.  Paul  Bourget  in  writing  the 
dramas  "L'Emigre"  and  "Le  Tribun. 
No  doubt  he  did,  for  actors  have  often 
helped  playwrights  before  the  rehears- 
als, in  them,  and  sometimes  after  the 
first  performance.  But  M.  Guitry  says 
nothing  about  M.  Bom-get's  latest  play 
"La  Crise,"  in  which  the  novelist  had 
as  a  collaborator  M.  Beaunier. 

Some  one  has  spitefully  characterized 
Mr.  Somerset  Maugham  as  a  dramatist 
for  duchesses.  There  was  a  time  when 
M  Bourget  was  accused  of  writing  his 
novels  for  the  Faubourg  Saint  Germain, 
of  finding  psychological  problems  only 
in  the.  homes  of  high-born  and  wealthy 
women.  Readers  of  M.  Mirbeau  s 
"Journal  d'une  Femme  de  Chambre 
remember  how  Celestine  held  M.  Bour- 
get in  admiration,  how  she  looked  up 
to  the  illustrious  master.  Of  late  years 
and  especially  as  a  dramatist  he  has 
been  more  interested  in  political  and 
sociological  questions. 


p     i  "La  Crise"  was  pro- 

r*U  duced  at  the  Theatre 

Boiirget's  de  la  Porte-Saint-Mar- 
New  Play  tin  May  2.  Some  days 
before  the  performance  he  contributed 
to  the  Matin  an  article  about  the  play; 
and  announced  the  thesis,  that  "modern 
political,  or  rather  parliamentary,  life 
not  only  in  France  but  in  the  United 
States,  "in  lingland,  in  Italy  and  in  Tur- 
key degenerates  politicians  and  destroys 
their  private  character."  He  is  a  pessi- 
mist in  politics,  and  is  firmly  convinceo 
thai  the  world,  especially  the  French 
world,  is  in  a  bad  way. 

The  story  of  "La  Crise"  is  not  a  pretty 
one  Michel  Rivardin  is  about  to  be  the 
prime  minister.  He  has  a  tender  affair 
with  Gisele,  a  widow,  whose  husband 
was  slain  In  a  duel  with  a  young  man 
whom  he  regarded  as  his  wife's  lover. 
The  suspicion  was  unjust.  There  is  the 
political  crisis,  and  there  is  also  a  crisis 
In  the  life  of  Gisele.  Now  40  years  of 
age,  she  thinks  of  settling  down,  ot 
having  a  home  and  the  respect  of  the 
neighbors.  Laurent  Bernard,  a  deputy, 
not  from  any  conviction  but  because  it 
was  a  habit  in  his  family,  loves  Gisele 
and  wishes  to  marry  her.  He  does  not 
believe  the  stories  told  about  her  past. 
Rivardin  does  believe  them  and  there- 
fore he  will  not  marry  her,  for  marriage 
with  a  suspected  woman  might  injure 
his  career.  However,  he  dislikes  the 
idea  of  a  rival  In  love,  so  he  offers  Ber- 
nard a  seat  in  his  cabinet  on  condition 
that  be  will  give  up  all  thought  of  mar- 
rying Gisele,  but  he  does  not  at  first 
name  Hiis  condition.  Now  Gisele  had 
accused  Bernard  of  being  without  ambi- 
tion. He  will  show  her  that  for  her 
sake  he  will  make  a  name.  When  he 
knows-  the  condition  there  is  a  scene. 
Rivardin  at  last  tells  of  the  relation- 
ship between  Gisele  and  himself.  The 
result  is  a  duel,'  without  result,  for  the 
wife  of  a  deputy  has  removed  the  bul- 
lets.' The  two  men  and  Gisele  come 
together.  Bernard,  pressed,  confesses 
that  Rivardin  has  told  him  what  he 
should  have  kept  secret;  nevertheless, 
he  renews  his  offer  of  marriage.  Ri- 
vardin also  offers  his  hand,  for  the  story 
of  the  duel,  noised  abroad,  has  made 
him  popular.  He  is  too  late.  Gisele 
takes  Bernard  and  Rivardin,  comparing 
|  himself  in  a  fine  burst  to  Napoleon,  dis- 
appears. 

The  play  is  well  cast,  for  the  chief 
comedians  are  Huguenet,  Gauthier  and 
Mine',  Jane  Hading,  but  they  say  It 
drags.  "The  part  of  Rivardin  (Hugue- 
net) is  overloaded.  He  has  to  carry  all 
the  burden  of  M.  Bourget's  animus 
against  the  Third  Republic,  and  he  is 
jiot  even  a  caricature  of  a  modern  poli- 
tician; he  is  at  best  a  mere  travesty 
of  one."  As  the  correspondent  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  puts  It:  "In  trying 
to  prove  too  much  the  authors  have 
proved  nothing  at  all.  That  politics 
(warps  the  character  and  transforms  the 
heart  into  a  mere  piece  of  mechanism 


I"  the  thesis  of  til* ptnr :  hut  the  gener- 
alization is  absirrJC  nor  Is  it  made  good 
In  this  particular  instance.  •  *  *  RI- 
vartlln.  If  intended  as  a  true  type  of  the 
modern  politician  and  'arriviste,'  Is 
needlessly  vulgar.  And,  again,  the  gibes 
lit  Republican  politics '  with  which  the 
Play  is  sown  become  tedious  and  inspire 
an  uncomfortable  feeling  IntHe  listener's 
mind.  All  ministers  are  not  Insincere 
or  Imbecile,  and  the  present  govern- 
ment of  France  bears  favorable  com- 
parison with  that  of  any  other  country."  j 
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Legg  It     Is  admitled 

n  that  In  Paris  one 

Reading  More      ,     ,  A 

=>  reads     less  and 

Theatregoing  goes  more  to  the 
theatre.  Les  Marges  has  been  publish- 
ing replies  to  the  question:  Is  this  to 
be  regretted?  Maurice  Barres  thinks  it 
the  better  for  literary  men.  They  can 
now  do  work  worthy  of  them  for  a  pub- 
lic that  is  freed  from  the  unllterary  ele- 
ment. Henri  Duvernois  says:  "When 
1  was  literary  critic  people  said,  'What 
courage  to  read  all  the  books!'  Now  I 
am  dramatic  critic  they  say:  'You  go 
to  all  the  rehearsals?  Lucky  man!'  " 
Paul  Souday  declaims  that  the  taste  for 
the'  theatre  is  "a  serious  Index  of  intel- 
lectual development,  while  Octave 
Uzanne  thinks  that  the 'theatre  is  an 
Industry,  not  an  art.  Michael  Puy  says 
you  must  not  go  to  the  theatre  if  vou 
wish  to  keep  an  interest  in  It.  "Young 
girls  who  cannot  go  and  provincials 
whb  live  too  far  away  from  Paris  are 
qutekly  cured  of  their  superficial  pas- 
sion on  the  first  occasion  of  gratifying 


it. 


An  article  by 
George  Cecil, 
entitled  "Voice 
Producers  and 


"Voice 
Producers"  and 
Their  Victims 

Their  Victims,"  was  published  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  May  4.  The  fol- 
lowing extracts  are  worthy  the  atten- 
tion of  ambitious  young  women  and 
their  doting  parents.  The  many  excel- 
lent teachers  in  Boston  will  also  De 
pleased  to  see  the  whip  cracked  on  the 
backs  of  charlatans. 

"Although  a  huge  percentage  of  the 
sopranos  and  contraltos  who  fail  even 
to  please  themselves  have  been  cozened 
Into  'parting'  by  the  alluring  promises  | 
which  eloquent  rascals  hold  out,  it  I 
must  be  born§  in  mind  that' an  enor-  j 
mous  number  of  would-be  Melbas  have 
only  themselves  to  blame.  Incapable  i 
of  recognizing  the  absolute  necessity 
for  long  and  patient  labor,  they  im- 
agine that  proficiency  in  singing  is 
merely  a  matter  of  taking  a  few  les- 
sons, that  the  makings  of  a  good  voice 
and  exceptional  talent  are  unnecessary. 
Tucking  a  batch  of  inane  ballads  under 
her  arm,  the  suburban  Miss  (whose  in- 
ferior, toneless  organ  is  not  even 
•placed'  trips  off  to  the  smug  semi-de- 
tached villa  of  the  'music  teacher'  upon 
whose  brazen  doorplate  is  displayed 
the  composite  legend'  'Voice  production, 
piano,  harmony,  counterpoint,  the 
banjo,  and  typewriting  taught  by  quali- 
fied professor.'  At  the  end  of  the  fatal- 
ly sl*ort  course,  the  misguided  young 
person  (who  has  paid  a  guinea  for  a 
dozen  lessons)  enchants  her  circle  of 
acquaintances— and  seriously  annoys 
any  good  judges  whose  misfortune  it 
is  to  be  present  when  she  performs. 
The  moral  to  be  deduced  is  threefold. 
In  the  first  place,  a  few  lessons  are  but 
a  drop  in  the  ocean  of  instruction 
which  must.be  traversed  ere  the  hoped- 
for  result  is  even  in  sight;  secondly, 
the  fledgling  may  do  the  teacher  a 
great  Injustice  by  appearing  in  public 
before  she  is  'ready' ;  and  thirdly,  les- 
sons at  a  guinea  a  dozen  are,  in  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  dear  at  any 
p.ice 

"The  abounding  vanity  of  the  average 
j  !.  e£inner.  who  rushes  in  where  capable 

artists  fear  to  tread,  is  of  the  greatest 
assistance. to  the  grasping  diddlers.  Bat- 
tening on  the  self-confidence  of  their 
empty-headed  pupils,  at  the  first  Ksson 
they  tell  the  newcomer  that  she  is 
destined  by  nature  to  astonish  the  mu- 
sical world— that  in  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye  she  will  be  able  to  sing  'Pur  dicesti' 
like  Patti.  Others,  believing  that  self- 
esteem  will  stand  unlimited  flummery, 
gushingly  inform  the  delighted  dupe— 
who  is  cursed  with  a  pronounced  voix 
blanche— that  '  the  existing  stars  at 
Covent  Garden  have  but  to  hear  her  to 
fall  from  their  pedestals.  The  foolish 
girl,  incapable  of  comprehending  that 
if  she  is  already  an  artist  of  superlative 
rank  the  proposed  course  of  study  is 
superfluous,  cheerfully  allows  the  arch- 
swindler  to  fleece  her.  and.  owing  to  a 
very  distanct  acquaintance  with  the  ca- 
pabilities and  limitations  of  the  vocal 
apparatus,  to  maltreat— what  may  once 
have  been— a  good  voice.  Indeed,  it  is  a 
common  thing  for  the  rogue  to  delude  a 
contralto  into  believing  that  she  Is  a 
soprano,  making  the  victim  sing  out  of 
her  proper  compass,  till  eventually  the 
best  she  can  do  is  to  emit  the  rasping 
sounds  usually  associated  with  the  corn- 
crake. 

"It  also  should  be  noted  that  a  per- 
centage of  disappointed  warblers,  who 
jl  are  hot  intended  by  nature  to  try  con- 
i|  elusions  with  the  easiest  ditty  ever  com- 
posed, blame  the  competent  masters  and 
mistresses.  They  might  as  well  ascribe 
their  lack  of  progress  to  baldness  or 
chilblains. 

"The    conditions    under    which  self- 
styled  experts  (save  the  mark!)  in  \oice 


production  enter  Into  competition  with 
teputable   teachers   are   so  astonishing 

that  the  difficulties  besetting  the  begin- 
ner In  search  of  ar.  Instructor  are  al- 
most boundless.  .V  fifth-rate  composer— 
on  the  strength  of  having  put  forth  Im- 
possible songs— figures  ns  n  'bel  canto 
specialist';  professors  of  the  fiddle,  with 
a  vocabulary  of  misapplied  technical 
terms,  have  the  making  (or  marring)  of 
unfledged  singers;  and  accompanists  by 
the  hundred  advertise  their  ability  to 
convert  the  raw  material  Into  the  fin- 
ished Article.  There  Is,  of  course,  no 
reason  why  composers  and  Instrumen- 
talists capable  of  teaching  »inglng 
should  not  Impart  their  knowledge.  Un- 
■  fortunately,  these  persons  are  ludhrous- 
1  ly  ignorant  of  the  art  which  they  pro- 
fess to  have  made  their  own.  There  Is, 
however,  a  way  out  of  the  difficulty 
and  it  is  a  simple  one:  Let  the  intend- 
ing student  select  a  teacher  whose  pu- 
pils have  satisfied  competent  Judges, 
and  all  should  be  well.  The  advice,  by 
the  way,  has  be?n  given  before;  but,  as 
it  is  one  of  those  good  things  of  which 
!  one  cannot  have  too  much,  n*o  apology 
is  made  for  repeating  the  sase  counsel.  ' 


Conan 


Sir  Arthur  Conan 
.     „  Doyle      wrote  a 

Doyle's  Poem  poem  ..Ragtime" 

"Ragtime"     for  the  matinee  at 

j  the  London  Hippodrome  In  aid  of  the 
i  Dally  Telegraph  Titanic  fund.  We  quote 
from  it : 

There's  glowing  hell  beneath  us  where  the 

shuttered  bnuers  roar, 
The   ship  is  listing:  and  awash!    The  boats 

will  hold  no  more. 
There's  nothing -more  that  you  can  do,  and 

nothing  you  can  mend: 
Only  keep  the  ragtime  playing  to  the  end. 

Please  to  marl;  the  time,  boys!    Please  to 

watch  the  score. 
Never  heed  the  wavelets  sobbing  down  the 

floor. 

Play  it  as  you  played  it  when,   with  eager 

feet, 

A  hundred  pair  of  dancers' were  stamping  to 

the  beat. 

Stamping  to  the  ragtime  down  the  lamp-lli 

deck. 

With  shine  of  glossy  linen  and  with  gleam  of 

snowy  neck. 
They've  other  thonghts  to  think  tonight,  and 

other  work  to  do, 
But  the  tinkle  of  the  ragtime  may  help  to  see 

them  through. 

Shut  off.  shut  off  the  ragtime!    The  lights  ar? 

falling  low! 

The  deck  is  buckling  under  us!    She's  sinking 

by  the  bow! 
One  hymn  of  hope  from  dying  hands  on  dying 

ears  to  fall — 
Gently  the  music  fades  away— and  so,  God 

rest  us  all. 


Some 
Personal 


Arthur  Rubinstein,  pian- 
ist, played  in  London  Ma;» 
1  a  "long  and  turgid"  so- 
Notes  nata  in  A  major  by  Karol 

Szymanowsky. 

The  music  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette was  highly  excited  hearing  "Tris- 
tan und  Isolde"  early  in  the  month.  The 
love  of  the  couple  seemed  to  him  a 
convulsion  of  nature  herself.  "One 
thinks  of  Vesuvius  destroying  the  fruit- 
ful vineyards  on  her  slopes  and  the 
towns  nestling  at  her  base,  of  the  earth- 
quake that  laid  San  Francisco  in  ruins, 
of  the  iceberg  that  sent  the  Titanic  to 
her  doom."  One  would  Infer  from  thir 
that  Mr.  Hertz  had  conducted  with  his 
heavy  hand  and  frantic  appeals  to  the 
brass,  but.  no,  the  conductor  was  Dr. 
Roltenberg. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  has  been  singing  at 
the  Alhambra,  London,  and  the  serious 
critics  shake  the  head  and  say  her  ap- 
pearance in  vaudeville  will  prevent  her 
from  singing  in  Covent  Garden. 

W.   R.   Titterton  making  up  for  his 
own    amusement   a    list   of   men  and 
women  to  appear  at  the  Gala  perform- 
once  at  the  Palace  Theatre,  London, 
June  10,   says  that  the  music  hall  is 
"direct  and  personal  in  its  appeal,  is 
jolly,   democratic,   and  British."  The 
variety  theatre  is  "spectacular,  remote 
and  atmospheric";  also  "grotesque,  pi- 
quant,   artistic   and    cosmopolitan."   If  i 
there  Is  to  be  only  one  dancer  he  would  j 
plump  for  Mme.  Genee — "that  tiny,  per-  i 
feet  butterfly  with  ecstatic  face."   He  j 
pronounces  her  to  be  the  first  of  ballet 
dancers.   When  he  comes  to  the  "classi-  j 
cal  dance,  strange  wild  fowl,  somewhat  I 
out  of  place  on  a  variety  stage,"  he  I 
would  choose  Isadora  Duncan,  "greatest 
of  all  living  dancers,"  but  she  will  not  | 
appear  in  variety.    "Ruth  St.  Denis  Is 
very  stagey,  but  her  Indian  dances  make 
a  good  variety  turn.   Maud  Allan  was 
finer  and  daintier  than  much  Russian 
stuff  we  have  lately  so  overpraised." 

Later  (May  2)  he  began  his  review  of 
variety  theatres  in  this  extraordinary 
manner:  "I  write  these  notes  in  a  whirl. 
I  am  conscious  of  dark  eyes  glancing 
at  me,  sinuous  arms  weaving  spells 
around  me,  my  ears  are  filled  with  the 
maddening  clatter  of  the  castanets,  and  | 
if  I  let  my  emotions  have  their  way,  I 
should  fill  this  article  with  lyric  rapture 
in  praise  of  *  *  *  but,  no!  I  dare  not 
mention  her  name."  The  dazed  reader 
thinks  of  Hazlitt  writing  about  Sarah 
Walker.  Going  to  "Arms  and  the  Girl" 
Willi  music  by  the  brother  of  Leo  Fall, 
he  found  that  the  music  rattles  but  the 
book  is  not  a  good  one.  "By  the  bye, 
do  ladles  in  high  life  address  their 
husbands  and  sons  respectively  as  John 
Senior  and  John  Junior;  I  have  never 
been  in  high  life,  and  I  should  like  to 
know." 

Celestina  Bbninsegna,  who  was  for  a 
season   the   leading    dramatic  soprano 
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the  Boston  Opera  House,  has  been 
oSo  "'Xt  operat,e  **«»on  at 

MounofTs  "Introduction  and  Dance 
clonic  for  orchestra  .after  Wildes 
;edy>  lias  just  been  published 
lwaid  Lankcnv  of  the  Moston  Opera 
M  MIIK  on  April  2S  for  the  first 
•  m  London.  The  concert  was  l„  », 

Hall  and  Miss  Marta  \VittkowVka 
ralto.  and  Mlscha  Rlmnn  were  hU 
elates    The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said 

the  singers  "disclosed  a  very  hleh 
dard  of  excellence  and  come  into 
best  class  of  singers,  although  as 
:he  front  rank  of  all  must  be  denied 
>.  Pine  voices  finished  production 
clear  diction,  the  three  first  essen 

are  theirs  in  full  measure,  and 
ibs  a  valuable  asset,  they  have  also 
rfect  sense  of  style.-  The  oririo 
red  to  the  ■'beautiful  low  tones"  of 
Lankows  voice.  The  Daily  To,,, 
a  spoke  of  his  fine  and  deeply  ImJ 
slve  voice,  and  when  he  "accustoms 
*lf  to  the  acoustic  qualities  of  such 
tiding  as  the  Albert  Hall,  his  enun- 
»a  will,  no  doubt,  sound  more  clear 

It  did  yesterday." 


[2?  b''  '  '-r.-wery  -  halls  and  gardens 
|The  besi  scats  will  cost  about  i;  cents. 

The  London  Times  considering  the 
Compositions  of  the  younger  English 
school  speaks  of  Cyril  Scott  as  trying  to 
keep  his  "English  Dance"  alive  by  "ln- 
oreased  sound  and  persistent  repetition 
Hf  a  single  formula  and  rhvthin  the 
Inevitable  chromatic  scales,  as  sure  a 
Sign  of  exhaustion  now  as  chords  of  the' 
diminished  seventh  were  in  the  last  cen- 
tury, show  that  he  has  come  to  the  end 
Of  his  Inventive  power  well  before  the 
end  of  the  Dance.  He  Is  like  a  man  who 
•tries  to  run  the  quarter-mile  when  he  Is 
«nly  trained  for  the  10(1  vards  "  Mr 
Graingei 's  "English  I  lance"  Is  athletic' 
"The  .  Umax  is  reached  by  a  process  of 


csts  he   would    have  expressed  It.  inn 

merely  in  occasional  passages  dramatic- 
ally appropriate,  but  In  the  choice  »>f 
his  characters  and  the  very  structure  of 
his  plots.  Nobody  can  pretend  that  he 
did  so.  Not  one  cf  his  chief  characters, 
either  of  those  who  seem  to  be  drawn 
from  his  own  experience  or  from  the 
closest  and  keenest  observation,  Is  relig- 
ious; nor  Is  religion  a  main  interest  in 
any  of  his  plots.  We  can  see  that  he 
had  a  morality  of  his  own;  and  the  chief 
point  In  it  seems  to  have  been  the  very 
Christian  virtue  of  forgiveness;  but  that 
virtue  In  his  case  appears  to  have  been 
based  rather  upon  a  large  understand- 
ing of  human  nature  than  upon  a  pas- 
sionate desire  to  do  the  will  of  God.  In 


V"':,uTT!l:  :T,.';U?:thmir.  »'<•«  upon     fact.  Shakespeare  was  a  man  rather  of 

the  type  of  Llonardo  than  of  Michelan- 
gelo;  and   his   art   Is  the  art  of  the 


MacDowell's  Tile  London  Times 

Piano  Music  savs  ,hat  ;r  Mar" 

DokpII's  piano  music 

in  London  nas  not  taken  any 

strong  h  M  in  England,  it  is  not  be- 
cause it  lias  not  been  heard  In  concerts. 
"Each  one  o:'  the  four  sonatas  bearing 
Characteristic  tales  has  been  played  in 
public  fairlv  often.  and  one  or  more  of 
the  etudes  Is  frequently  found "  toward 
the  end  of  a  concert  program."  Miss 
Kathleen  Bruckshaw  on  April  ;!0  played 
two  of  his  sonatas,  the  "Tragica"  and 
the  "Keltic."  also  other  piano  composi- 
tions. The  program  contained  a  piece  of 
her  own.  "In  Memory."  dedicated  to  the 
composer.  It  is  said  that  she  played 
well,  technically  and  as  an  Interpreter. 
The  Times  thus  spoke  of  MacDowell's' 

muSlC:  "  "'  ,;' 'f-rt.i  fy 

"The  charm  of  some  of  the  little 
pieces  founded  upon  the  form  which 
Grieg  popularized  is  irresistible.  The 
audience  was  genuinely  delighted  with 
two  numbers  from  'Forgotten  Fairy 
Tales'  and  insisted  upon  a  repetition  of 
(One  of  them,  as  well  as  of  the  'Hun- 
garian' from  Op.  39.    The  clever  tone 


another  with  an  Intellectual  acuteness, 

which  demands  a  similar  ability  on  the 
part  of  the  hearer  for  its  appreciation 
It  Is  civilized  athleticism  as  opposed  to 
primitive  conybantlcs,  the  very  antithe- 
sis of  such  a  work  as  the  Polonesian 
nam  es  of  Borodin,  and  therein  lies  its 
right  to  call  itself  'an  English  Dance— a 
name  which  one  feels  cannot  be  justlv 
claimed  for  the  latter  part  of  Mr.  Cyril 
Scott's  Dance."  The  Times  finds  that  all 
these  younger  composers  fall  in  the  in- 
vention of  melody.  "The  emotional  pow- 
er In  music  Is  Inseparably  bound  up  with 
melodic  line;  it  is  not  to  be  secured  In 
any  but  the  most  rudimentary  form  by 
rhythm,     which    supplies    the  energy 
through  which  the  emotion  is  sustained; 
harmonic  darirujr   and  orchestral  color 
are  often   incentives,   but  are  too  mo- 
mentary  to  strike  deep,   though  they 
strike    hard."     But    many    would  not 
agree  to  any  definition  of  a  melodic  line 
.  Wagner  was  accused  of  melodic  poverty, 
and  today  there  are  unfortunate  persons 
who   find   no  melody  in   "Fejleas  and 
Melisande"  or  in  Debussy's  "Nocturnes  "■ 
An  Oriental  .orchestral  suite,  "Benl- 
Mora/'  by  von  Hoist,  was  played  for 
the  first  time  in  London  on  May  1  It 
is  compiled  from  "genuine  Arab  tunes 
treated  with  extraordinary  skill  espe- 
cially in  the  vivid  finale,  in  which  a  num- 
ber of  dance  tunes  are  combined  to  il- 
lustrate a  night  scene  in  Biskra."  The 
Times  said:     "The  technical  difficulty 
of  combining  such  melodies  in  a  way 
Which  1  is    compatible    with  European 
ideas  of  harmony  and  orchestration  is 
overcome  with  perfect  ease,"  and  the 
.  Times  praises  tht  "Sensitive  and  poetic 
I  insight"  of  the  composer.    But  the  Daily 
j  Telegraph    takes   a   sourer   view:  -  "Is 
I  a  .  British  or  other  Occidental  composer 
[  justified  even  by  his  works  (and  other 
ood  intentions)  in  aping  the  Oriental 


poem.  'March  Wind';  the  poionaise  and    TT,P -  ,\„  * "„ 

Ihe  "Etude  de  Concert,"  Op.  36.  are  £u\  iu^t  », WmrLn?^  poetica'' 
i  a    t  t    *u        it  t  0Ul  Just  as  Chippendale  furniture  in  its 


ways  sure  of  pleasing  both  as  things  j,  copies  of  tod  ,  technically  more  per- 
which   display   a   pianist's   capabilities    fectly  skilful  than  ^  £ 

frlhf™.5!  tj!.eI^al'.M*fcW h.\m!IC*!j?n£  '  Mr.  yon  Hoist's  suite  of  Oriental '  dances 

'  to— the  Orient!    Superlatively  fine  War- 


l|  spontaneous  humor  which,  whenever  it 
shows  itself  -and  it  often  plays j  over 
MacDowell's  smaller  pieces— is  peculiar- 
'■  ly  attractive.  But  a  sense  of  humor 
which  deserts  a  man  in  his  most  serious 
moments  is  of  comparatively  small  use 
to  him,  and  directly  MacDowell  launches 
out  Into,  a  sonata  he  seems  to 
part  company  with  his.  The  sonatas 
abound  in  themes  of  loose  rhythm  in 
heavy  chords.  He  is  determined  to  com- 
pel his  hearers'  attention  by  insistence 
upon  the  seriousness  of  his  subject  in- 
stead of  persuading  them  by  the  interest 
of  his  music.  He  is  a  bold  harmonist 
and  a  weak  melodist,  and  there  is  a  self- 
consciousness  about  his  ""-larger  work 
which  is  apt  to  make  his  heavers  smile 
at  him,  though  In  his1  lyric  pieces  they 
smiled  with  him.  The  'Sonata  Tragica' 
contains  very  little  to  justify  its  title. 
Its  best  movement,  the  schorzo,  is  full 
of  high  spirits,  its'  broad  finale  in  the 
major  key  is  triumphant  rather  than 
tragic,  and  the  short  largo  of  the  open- 
ing movement,  in  which,  says  an  Amer- 
ican critic,  'the  tragic  note  is  sounded 
with  impressive  authority  and  force,'  Is 
[followed  by  very  little  which  bears  any 
preference  to  its  mood.  It  gives  the 
effect  of  a  pose  which  the  c6mposeri 
could  not  maintain.  The  'Keltic'  sonata, 
which  came  at  the  end  of  this  program, 
contains  a  great  deal  of  bravura  work 
which  seems  strangely  out  of  place  as  a 
commentary  upon  the  story  of  Cuculaln 
and  Deirdrc."  I 


dour  street  is  superlatively  fine  War 
dour  street,  and,  like  the  poet's  prim- 
rose, it  is  nothing  more.  Infinitely  pref- 
erable would  have  been  a  rehearsing  of 
the  same  composer's  Somerset  Rhapsody 
—that  is  genuine  all  through.  But  we 
do  not  ask  for  Biskra  dancing  girls  in 
Langham-place,  however  clever  their 
representation."  ,  . 


At  the  Shakespeare 
commemoration  serv- 
ice at  Stratford-on- 
Avon,  the  sermon  was 
)  by  the  head  master 


New 

and  Old 


Percy  Grainger, 
one  of  the  younger 
English  school,  in-  J 
Compositions  vents  a  phraseol- 
ogy for  his  compositions.  Thus  he  pre- 
fers "Hammerwood"  to  xylophone.  He 
writes  an  Irish  reel  for  "string  four- 
some" and  a  Mock  Morris  for  "string 
sixsome."  Then  there  is  his  "Scotch 
strathspey  and  reel  inlaid  with  several  ! 
Irish  and     Scotch     ttinps    and  a  '  Sea 

Chanty  set  for  four   n'--  voices,  flute, 

oboe,  clarinet,  bassoon,  concertina, 
■ammerwood,  two  guitars  and  eight 
firings."  The  Daily  Telegraph,  com- 
menting on  Mr.  Grainger's  phraseology, 
made  a  curious  blunder:  "Composers 
have  used  terms  out  of  the  common; 
for  example :  Schumann,  who  directs 
that  a  piece  snoul  1  be  played  'Etwas 
Hahnnuchend.'  a  ifaiinbuche  being  a 
hornbeam."  Yes.  yes;  Hahnbuchend 
means  '  math-  of  hornbeam."  but  it  also 
mean-  figuratively  coarse,  clumsy 
"heavy.  t  < 

■WThe  Berlin  town  council  has  granted  1 
an  annual  subsidy  of  about  $15,000  to  ■ 
the  Philharmonic  orchestra,  which  in 
Yet urn  will  give  40  concerts  this  sum- 
mer at  popular  prices  in  different  parts 
j©f  the  city.  The  largest  available  halls 
■  -*Ji  ho  chosen  and  some  of  the  concerts 


Strange 
Doings  in 
Stratford 

preached  (April  2i 
of  Eton.  It  was  an  extraordinary  ser- 
mon for  the  occasion.  The  London 
Times  gave  this  synopsis:, 

"Mr.  Lyttellon  began  by  quoting  a  re- 
mark that  Shakespeare  ought  to  be  cele- 
brated outside  a  church  and  not  in  it,  as 
there  is  no  connection  between  his  plays 
and  Christianity.  The  discussion  of  this 
view  opened  out  the  question  of  whether 
the  teaching  of  the  plays  was  or  was 
not  irreligious;  and  as  religion  may  be 
defined  as  the  sense  of  a  personal  God. 
to  which  the  general  name  of  Theism  is 
applied,  it  has  to  be  distinguished  from 
Deism  or  the  vague  sense  of  the  uni- 
vefse  being  controlled  by  impersonal 
forces.  A  brief  reference  to  three  points 
was  made  in  support  of  the  view  that 
Shakespeare,  as  interpreted  by  his 
plays,  was  not  interested  in  the  English 
church,  nor  in  Theism,  nor  in  Christian- 
ity. The  points  were— (1)  the  absence 
of  allusion  to  the  crisis  of  the  Church 
in  Elizabeth's  reign;  (2)  the  emphasis 
laid  on  impersonal  Influences  in  the' 
great  tragedies;  (3)  the  poet's  indlffer-; 
ence  to  the  setting  of  his  plots,  whether 
they  were  put  in  pre-Christian  times  or 
later;  but  the  principal  proof  was  found 
in  the  total  omission  of  the  recovery  of 
lost  souls,  and  of  any  recognition  that! 
the  transformation  of  degraded  charac-i 
ters  into  holiness  Is,  a  verifiable  andl 
wonderful  fact  of  everyday  life.  As  an 
excuse  for  this  critical  line  the  preacher; 
alluded  to  the  hymn  played  on  board; 
the  sinking  Titanic  as  voicing  the  deep-j 
est  heads  of  souls  better  than  any  secu- 
lar poetry.  But  on  the  positive  slc.e' 
there  were  all  the  gieatnesses  of  Shake- 
speare for  which  Christians  ought  to  of- 
fer  thanks,    not   only   because  of  the 


Renaissance,  not  of  the  earlier  ages  of 
faith.  That  is  the  reason  why  the  drama 
I  was  a  natural  means  of  expression  for 
him;  for  by  means  of  it  he  could  ex- 
press  the   boundless   curiosity   of  the 
i  Renaissance,  its  lbteitest  in  all  the  proc- 
I  esses  and  conflicts  of  life.    His  plays 
'  are  experiments  not  theses,  and  his  pe- 
|  culiar  power  consists  in  representation 
i  rather  than  in  proof.  There  is  no  writer 
who  takes  so  little  for  granted  about 
;  life  or  who  seems  to  be  so  incessantly 
upon  a  voyage  of  discovery." 


Irvirtg  The  PaU  Mal1  Gazette 

-  was  .  thus  moved  by  the 

death  of  Bram  Stoker: 
Stoker  "The  death  of  Mr  Bram 
Stoker  has  removed  one  of  the  two 
most  notable  survivors  of  the  Henry 
Irving  regime  at  the  Lyceum,  the  other, 
of  course,  being  Miss  Ellen  Terry.  Mr. 
,  Stoker's  devotion  to  his  chief  was 
whole-hearted  and  enthusiastic;  but 
Iwhether  he  had  any  influence  over  the 
great  actor  is  a  question  which  has  not 
been  answered  yet.  The  probability 
seems  that  Irvlng's  influence  over 
Stoker  was  a  good  deal  greater  than 
Stoker's  over  Irving.  In  all  that  has 
been  [written  about  Irving,  the  indica- 
tion comes  out  again  and  again  that  he 
was  one  of  the  least  lnfluenceable  men 
of  his  time.  He  discussed  many  things 
with  many  people,  but  generally  seems 
to  have  had  his  own  mind  made  up 
from  the  beginning,  and  to  have  gone 
practically  his  own  way  in  the  end. 

"The  question  of  the  influence  of  Mr. 
Stoker  over  Irving  becomes  an  im- 
portant one  wheh  we  bear  in  mind  the 
financial  collapse  of  the  Lyceum  regime, 
in  1902.  It  must  seem  to  everybody 
who  reads  that  melancholy  story  tltatj 
with  ordinary  prudence  things  might 
have  been  very  different.  The  receipts 
at  the  Lyceum  during  the  greater  part; 
of  Irvlng's  management  had  trans- 
cended anything  of  the  kind  of  which 
there  is  any  record  in  theatrical  history. 
In  one  respect,  top,  Irving  had  far  less  to: 
pay  out  thah  many  managers— his  pro-j 
ductlons  were  almost  exclusively  Shakes- 
pearian, and  authors'  royalties  formed, 
a  very  small  part  of  his  disbursements. 
The  guidance,  therefore,  of  a  shrewd 
man  of  business  would,  one  would 
think,  have  enabled  the  greatest  of  out- 
modern  actors  to  retire  from  his  pro- 
fession to  a  dignified  leisure.  Instead 
of  being  able  to  do  that,  he  had  to  go 
struggling  on  until  he  died,  literally  of 
overwork,  ill-health,  and  many  anxie- 
ties. Whose  was  the  fault?  Perhaps 
we  shall  never  know.  But  the  prob- 
ability is  that  it  was  Irving's.  His 
ideas  were  always  very  much  on  the 
grand  scale;  and,  although  he  was  sur- 
rounded by  many  who  loved  him.  there 
was  not  one  amongst  them  who  had  the 
courage  to  warn  him  of  the  necessity  for 
'laying  by,'  or  the  personal  ascendency 
to  render  the  warning  effective." 


A  Few 
Theatre 


The  eighth  annual 
Shakespeare  festival  at 
His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
Notes  London,  will  begin  tomor- 
row night  with  "The  Merchant  of 
Venice."  in  which  Sir  Herbert  Tree  will 
play  Sliylock  and  Miss  Phyllis  Neilson- 
Terry,  Portia. 

Oscar  Asche  has  been  telling  inter- 
viewers   in    Australia    that  "Kismet" 
was  rejected  by  Sir  Herbert  Tree  and 
H.  B.  Irving  as  "lacking  in  dramatic 
interest."    He.  Asche,   read  it  and  at 
once  telegraphed  his  acceptance.  This 
story   is    undoubtedly   true.  *Managers 
often  are  singularly  blind.    George  Ed- 
wards   could    see    nothing    in  "The 
Chocolate  Soldier,"  and  "Jim  the  Pen- 
man".fora  long  time  went  begging. 
•  Shakespeare's  "Merry  Wives  of  Wind- 
sor" has  been  played  in  French  at  the 
Anthenee,  Paris,  for  M.  Camille  Sainte 
Croix    is    indefatigable    in    his  propa-j 
ganda. 

"Un  Sans  Patrie,"  by  A.  Seche  and,.Jt] 
Bertaut,  played  at  the  Theatre  Antoine, 
Paris,  shows  the  conversion  of  an  anti-; 
patriot.  He  leaves  his  country  at  the 
outbreak  of  war  and  finds  shelter  at 
Basle.    The  foe  disregards  Swiss  neu- 


pleasure  they  give,  but  always  as  means!  I  and  invests  the  town.  The  youn 

of  approach  to  God;  especially  his  dom-'!  man's  *ath<>r  comes  to  plead  with  him 


inating  sense  of  the  mystery  encompass 
ing  all  human  life,  and  the  steadying 
effect  of  such  a  sense  in  the  midst  of 
the  trivialities  of  ordinary  existence.  A 
reference  to  the  text  ('These  things  are 
hidden  from  the  wise -and  prudent')' con- 
cluded the  sermon." 

And  now  there  is  discussion  in  Eng- 
lish journals  of  Shakespeare's  religious 
beliefs.  Thus  the  Times  remarked  edi- 
torially : 

"We- may  be  sure  that  If  .religion  had 
been  one  ol  Shakespeare's  chief  inter 


and  a  younger  brother,  under  age, 
serves  against  the  Germans.  A  captain 
of  the  hostile  force  insults  the  wife  of 
the  voluntary  exile,  who  thereupon  re- 
solves to  fight.  He  is  engaged  as  a 
guide  by— the  enemy  and,  leading  the 
Prussian  staff  over  a  precipice,  gives 
his  own  life  as  a  sacrifice  to  his  earlier  I 
crime.  • 


\H6ttis  Ntri  i  /  Theatre. 
1    The  Hollls  Street.  Theatre  closed  last 
night  for  the  summer.    The  year  has 
been   conspicuous   for   the    return  of 
favorite  stars  to  the  local  stage.  The 
Hollls  list  is  always  a  popular  one,  and 
each  of  the  favorites  nas  come  with  a 
I  new  play.    Novelties  were  conspicuous 
•In  the  program  of  the  season.    The  year 
I  was  almost  exclusively  a  dramatic  one; 

only  one  piece  at  the  Hollis  was  of  a 
musical  nature,  and  all  the  plays  were 
new  to  Boston.  The  summary  is  as  fol- 
lows ; 

Sept.  4— Helen  Warp  in  "The  Price."  by 
George  Broadhurst,  three  weeks;  first  time  In 
Boston.  , 

Sept.  85— Louis  Mann  in  "Elevating  a  Hus- 
band."  by  riara  I.lpman  and  Samuel  Shlp- 
nian.  two  weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 

Oct.  U-Valeskn  Suiatt  In  "The  Red  Rose." 
by  Harry  R  and  Robert  B.  Smith  and  Robert 
iiood  Bowers,  two  weeks. 

Oct.  2.'!--Blanchc  Bates  in  "Nobody's  Wid- 
ow," by  Avery  Hopwcod,  two  weeks;  first 
time  In  Boston. 

Nov.  0— Frank  Mclntyre  In  "SnobSi"  by 
fieorge  Bronsort  Boward,  two'  weeks;  first 
time  in  Boston. 

Nov.  20— Maude  Adams  in  "Ohantecler,"  by 
Kdniond  P.oMand.  two  weeks;  first  flme'  In 
Boston. 

Dec.  4— Charles  Cherry  in  "The  Seven  Sis- 
ters." from  the  Hungarian  of  Ferencz  Herc- 
zog.  by  Edith  Ellis,  three  week's;  first  time 
in  Boston. 

Dec.  25—  "The  Concert,"  by  Leo  Dltrlch- 
steln,  from  the  German  of  Herman  Behr, 
three  weeks:  first  time  In  Boston. 

Jan.  12— John  Dnew  In  "A  Single  Man,"  by 
Hubert  Henry  Davies.  two  weeks-;  first  time 
In  Boston.  » 

Jan.  20— Elsie  Ferguson  in  "The  First  Lady 
In  the  Land."  by  Charles  Nirdlinger,  two 
weeks;  first  time  In  Boston. 

Feb.  12— Nazimova  In  "The  Marionettes." 
t^y  Pierre  Wolf,  two  weeks;  first  time  In 
Boston, 

Feb.  26— James  K.  Hackett  In  "The  Grain 
of  Dust,"  by  Louis  Evan  Shipmas.  from  th« 
novel  by  David  Graham  Phillips,  two  weeks: 
first  time  In  Bosfon ;  one  performance  with 
"The  Bishop's  Candlestick." 

March  11—  William  H.  Crane  in  "The  Sen- 
ator Keeps  House."  by  Martha  Morton,  two 
weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 

March  25— Robert  Edeson  in  "The  Indiscre- 
tion of  Truth,"  by  J.  Hartley  Manners,  two 
weeks;  first  lime  in  Boston. 

April  8— Miss  Blllie  BurKe  In  "The  Run- 
away." by  Michael  Morton,  two  weeks;  first 
time  In  Boston. 

April  22— Frances  Starr  In  "The  Case  of 
Becky."  by  Edward  Locke,  four  weeks;  first 
time  in  Boston. 

In  the  early  autumn  Charles  Frohman, 
Rich  &  Harris  will  begin  a  new  season 
at  the  Hollis,  and  all  the  favorites  of 
the  past  years,  and  additional  new- 
comers will  return  with  productions  new 
to  Boston. 

Colonial  Theatre. 

The  Colonial  closed  last  night  for  the 
summer  vacation.  The  year  just  ended 
has  been  devoted  entirely  to  light  musi- 
cal pieces,  and  long  runs  were  the  feat- 
ure. It  Is  interesting  to  note  that  every 
attraction  given  at  the  Colonial  in  the 
course  of  the  season,  until  last  week, 
■was  an  absolute  novelty  in  Boston. 
Following  is  the  summary  of  the  season: 

Sept.  2— Raymond  Hitchcock  In  "The  Red 
Widow."  by  Channing  Pollock.  Rennold  Wolf 
and  Charles  J.  Gebest,  eight  weeks;  first  time 
on  any  sta&e,  * 

Oct.  30— "The  Three  Romeos."  by  R.  H. 
Burnside.  music  by  Raymond  Hubbell,  two 
weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 

Nov.  13— Elsie  .Tanls  in  "The  Slim  Prin- 
cess," by  Henry  M.  Blossom,  from  George 
Ade's  story,  music  by  Leslie  Stuart,  four 
weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 

Dec.  11— "The  Pink  Lady,"  by  C.  M.  C.  Mo- 
Lellan,  music  by  Ivan  Caryll.  12  weeks;  first 
time  in  Boston. 

March  4— "The  Rose  Maid."  by  Harry  B. 
and  Robert  B.  Smith,  from  the  German,  mu- 
sic by  Bruno  Granlchstaedten,  three  weeks; 
first  time  in  Boston. 

March  2G— Donald  Brian  In  "The  Siren." 
by  Harry  B.  Smith,  from  the  German  of  Lee 
Stein  and  A.  M.  Willner.  music  by  Leo  Fall, 
seven  weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 

May  13— George  M.  Cohan  In  ."Forty-five 
Minutes  from  Broadway,"  by  himself,  one 
week. 

After  the  sumer  vacation  the  house 
will  be  opened  by  Charles  Frohman 
and  William  Harris  for  an  interesting 
program  of  entertainments  of  the  same 
nature.  The  Colonial  will  have  all  the 
big  New  York  musical  successes  of  this 
season  so  that  the-  new  year  will  be 
even  more  attractive  for  the  playgoers 
of  Boston  than  the  one  just  closed. 

Close,  of  the  Park  Season. 

When  the  curtain  fell  upon  the  final 
chorus  of  "The  Girl  from  Montmarte" 
at  the  Park  Theatre,  last  evening,  it 
brought  to  a  conclusion  the  regular 
dramatic  year  at  that  playhouse.  The 
season  under  the  management  of  Charles 
Frohman,  Rich  and  Harris  has  been  a 
most  successful  one,  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  there  have  been  only  four 
engagements  from  September  til!  May. 
Tht  Park  has  been  known  as  a  house 
of/long  engagements  in  recent  years. 

Tse  summary  of  the  year  Is  as  follows: 
Sept.    2.    Zelda   Sears   in   "The  Nest 

Egg."  by  Ann  Caldwell;  three  weeks; 

first  time  In  Boston. 
Sept.  25,    "Get   Rich   Quick  Walling- 

ford,"  by  George  M.  Cohan,  from  the 

stories   by   George   Randolph  Chester; 

1C  weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 
Jan.  8,  "The  Country  Boy,"  by  Edgar 

Selwyn;  15  weeks;  first  time  In  Boston. 
April  16,  Hattie  Williams  in  "The  Girl 

Ironi  Montmarte."  version  by  Harry  B. 

and  Robert  B.  Smith,  from  the  French 

of  Georges  Feydeau  and  Rudolph  Schan- 

zer.    music    by    Henry    Bereny;  three 

weeks;  first  time  in  Boston. 


The  world  Is  a  ilftgi.  and  life"  is  n  fare"-, 
and  hp  that  laughs  mat  ha*  most  profit  of 

the.  pprformAnce.  Th/  worst  thing  Is  good 
enough  lo  bo  laughed/ nl.  thmigh  It  bo  good 
for  nothing  else;  and  J;  he  beat  thing,  though 
It  bo  good  for  somefhlng  else,  Is  good  for 

nothing  belter. 

Shirts.  Collars,  and  Duels. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  years  ago  I  knew  an  excellent 
professional  man  who  wore  a  shirt 
collar  of  hard  rubber.  It  could  be  placed 
In  a  basin  of  water  over  night  along- 
side the  glass  containing  the  wearer's 
false  teeth.  It  could  be  taken  out,  wiped 
and  warmed  the  next  morning  and 
worn  indefinitely  without  sign  of  soil, 
though  its  complexion,  as  I  recall,  was 
a  bit  clammy. 

As  to  shirts,  you  remember  the  aristo- 
crat who  declined  a  challenge  to  a  duel 
6n  the  ground  that  since  the  challenger 
did  not  wear  three  shirts  a  week  he 
was  not  entitled  to  the  satisfaction  of  a 
gentleman.  The  prudery  bf  modern 
Journalism  forbids  the  citation  of  the 
reason  assigned  by  the  duko  (wasn't  it?) 
for  refusing  to  light  the  surgeon. 
Chestnut  Hill,  May  16.  E.  N.  V. 

We  knew  a  man  In  Windsor,  Vt.,  to- 
ward  the  i  end   of  the  civil   war  who 
wore   an   enameled   steel  shirt  collar. 
When  it  was  soiled,  he  would  cleanse 
It  with  a  tooth,  brush.    He  had  worn 
the  collar  for  a  year  and  thought  it 
good  for  years  to  come.    He  was  in-  j 
lerested  in>  a  grist  mill,  and  seated  in  | 
his   office,    glorious   in   his   collar,    he  j 
would  read  Eugene  Sue's  "Wandering  ] 
Jew"  or  play  a  tune  on  the  cornet. 

We  have  read  some  where— was  it  in 
Maginn's  Miscellanies?  —  of  an  Irish 
gentleman  who  refused  to  fight  with 
a  challenger  because  the  affronted  had 
no  shirt,  but  the  dying  Irish  squire 
said  nothing  about  a  shirt  in  his  ad-  I 
vice  to  his  son:  "God  bless  you,  my 
boy!  J  leave  you  nothing  but  debts 
and  mortgages;  but  I'll  give  you  one 
piece  of  advice— never  drink  with 
your  back  to  the  fire,  and  never  fight 
a  duel  with  your  face  to  the  sun." 


i  no  doubt  Nebuchadnezzar  had  his  prl-  sou 

I  rate  and  gorgeous  pepper  castor.    It  rea< 

!  does  not  seem  to  us  that  the  objection  ma< 

!;  of  the  Hev.  Mr.  Jowles  Is  well  taken,  men 

j  The  word  "cat"  does  not  appear  in  the  n"b 

j  Old  Testament,  yet  we  know  that  the  of  1 

Israelites  must  have  seen  many  when  '<  ' 


they  were  In  bondage. 

The  Form  Divine. 
A  <'hicago  statistician  insists  that  Mrs. 
Charles  Jassey  of  that  city  Is  the  most 
perfectly  formed  woman  in  the  world. 
We  published  the  statement  as  an  in- 
teresting fact,  and  now  comes  this  let- 
ter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  this  morning's  Herald  you  state 
that  the  most  perfectly  formed  woman 


shirts— that  shirts  are  now 
i  coat."  as  the  advertise- 

state?  This  revolts  all  the 
;s  Of  the  male  animal.  One 
s  of  masculinity  has  been 
dly  head,  arms  and  shonl- 
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ders  into  the  white  snow-drift  of  shirt, 
oaroless  of  the  chill  in  perhaps  reveal- 
Tha  Fnrm  riiuin*  lng  draught   which  plays  about  obe'S 

nether  extremities.  One  by  one,  the  at- 
tributes of  manhood  are  being  shorn 
away.  P.  D.  Q. 

Pedham,  May  18,  1912. 

In  Office  Hours. 

Why  Is  Jones  so  irritated  when  he 
calls  at  Robinson's  office  and  Robinson 
is  out?  No  engagement  had  been  made. 
There  is  no  pressing  business.  Jones 
n  the  world  weighs  133  pounds  and  that '  'merely  drops  in.    The  knowledge  that 

Idon't^  ^nf  wolnan  be'  \™!™*  »t^JV£^ 

called  perfectly  formed  who  has  such,      XV    V  ,    ,nlake?   sarcastic  re 

„„i,i„„  ; .  i»o  j      marks  to  the  clerk  and  stenographer, 

land  my^k  e.  wl^ichTn  v  r  Z^tTo  ^  «  Mr  Robinson's  office  hours? 
measure  before,  is  7,4  inches,  and  I°donV  ^iV^  Mfc  at  ^'VoU 


set  myself  up  for  a  beauty  either.  Per- 
haps the  standard  of  taste  in  Chicago 
is  different  from  standards  in  other 
places  and  ankles  are  on  the  same  gen- 
erous scale  as  Chicago  feet. 

IMOGENE  V. 

Boston,  May  17,  1912. 

This  is  a  serious  subject,  not  to  be 
discussed  lightly.  La  Milo,  who  in  1906 
weighed  162  pounds,  measured  S%  inches 
round  the  ankle.  We  read  that  accordV 
injg  to  the  classic  ideal  a  woman  "welghin; 


phyry  Club  and  is  angry  when  Robin- 
son makes  no  answer,  and  no  on© 
laughs.  At  home  he  assures  Mrs.  Jones, 
the  young  Adolphus  and  dear  little  Lou- 
ise that  Robinson  is  neglecting  his  busi- 
ness; that  he  does  not  keep  office  hoursy 
that  his  breath  smells  of  fireworks. 
And  little  Louise  whispers  the  news  next 
day  to  Jenny  Robinson.  And  it  all  cams 
from  Jones's  old-fashioned  ideas  about 
Uie  sacredness  of  appointed  office  hours. 
The  tedium  of  office  hours  furnished 


n  IZl  °M  „h  '  I"  ankle„8  S^?8  Balzac  Dickens  and  cTrollope  with  de- 
X? t^'fiJ,!  2?    ,  C  W,U  klndly    llffhtful  scenes,  though  the  late  Charles 

S..^^.?*?.  other  measurements.  Louis  Pnll,ppe  m  niE  remarkable  novel, 
r«  *L  ni "i,  ,df,'''Kfrom  hip?  "Crociuignole,"  eclipsed  his  predeces- 
a«E««~  £  I  Z       6  °f  ,&r-at  !  sors.    Nor  should  Thomas  L.  Peacock's 

sati'slaaoV  toaan'V'nS        *  description  of  a  clerk  s  life  at  India 


The  Rev.  Dr.  William  A.  Frye  believes 
that  left  lianded  persons  have  genius 
as  a  rule.  The-  left  lobe  of  their  brain 
is  highly  developed;  the  left  handed  are 
"right  brained  and  out  of  .the  ordinary." 


House  be  forgotten: 
Prom  ten  to  eleven,  ate  a  breakfast  for  seven; 
From  eleven  to  noon,  to  begin  'twas  too  soon; 
From  twelve  to  one,  asked  "What's  to  be 
done?" 

From  one  to  two,  found  nothing  to  do; 
From  two  to  three  began  to  foresee 
That  Irom  three  to  four  would  be  a  damned 
bore.     .     .  /  • '  •'' 

A  book  reviewer  in  New  York  wrote 
\  shabbily  about  Peacock  a  fortnight  ago; 
saw  little  that  was  amusing  in  his  sat- 


Incidentally   we  learn   that   Dr.    Frye    uical  romances:  and  never  alluded  to 


An  Unfortunate  Convparison. 

A.s  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  your  shirt  talk  in  today's 
Herald,  I  was  reminded  of  a  yarn  I 
heard  recently.  Two  Hebrew  friends 
met  and  after  passing  the  time  of  ' 
day  one  asked  the  other  if  he  had 
heard  about  their  common  friend  Isaac 
Einstein.  "No."  Whereupon  the  one 
proceeded  to  tell  the  other  about  Ein- 
stein's adventure  in  Boston;  how  he 
fell  in  with  a  crowd  of  sports  who 
lieeced  him.  "O  he  vas  awful  >nad! 
His  face  was  ftte,  yah  flter'n  your 
shirt"— and  he  reached  forward  and 
parked  his  friend's  waistcoat:  "Yah, 
liter."  S   fj  W 

Boston,  May  16. 

Fond  of  Salads. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Has  it  occurred  to  you  apropos  of 
your  old  friend  Nebuchadnezzar,  that 
the  yarn  about  his  eating  grass  seven 
years  with  the  beasts  of  the  field  was 
merely  t«e  outcome  of  a  vulgar  misap- 
prehension? Nebby,  I  take  it,  was  the 
nventor  of  salads.  Having  discovered, 
perhaps-  by  accident,  that  oil,  vinegar, 
pepper,  salt  and  possibly  other  such 
things,  mixed  and  poured  over  succulent 
herbs,  made  a  delicious  and  wholesome 
dish,  he  had  it  served  regularly  at  the 
royal  table.  The  fame  thereof  spread- 
ing from  palace  to  populace  took  the 
form  of  the  story  that  "the  King  eats 
grass."  As  the  story  spread  to  the  re- 
Jnote  provinces  it  became  "the  King 
lals  grass  like  an  ox,"  and  by  the  time 
came  to  the  ears  of  the  Hebrew  chron- 
ler  it  was  that  "the  King  ate  grass 
seven  years  in  the  fields  along  with 
lie  cattle.''  This  contribution  to  the 
lighe.-  criticism  seems  to  me  quite  as 
jdausible  as  some  other  conjectures 
;ouching  Scripture  and  many  as  to  Will- 
am  Shakespeare.  N.  N. 
Boston,  May  17. 

Pepper.  Red,  Black,  White, 

We  showed  this  letter  to  our  friewa, 
the  Rev.  Ezra  Jowles,  and  he  scowled 
and  said  it  was  flippant.  "It  can't  be 
true,  for  neither  pepper  nor  salad  is 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment." 

Was  Nebuchadnezzar  acquainted  with 
the  virtues  of  pepper?  The  ancient  phy-  | 
slcians.  Galen,  Serapion,  Rhases,  Cel- 
feus,  recommended  It,  and  Dioscorides, 
the  Cilician,  who  lived  in  the  timo  of 
Nero,  described  it  as  calefacient, 
diuretic,  digestive,  detergent  of  obscur- 
ities of  the  cornea,  useful  in  many 
cases,  beginning  with  it  as  remedy  in 
intermittent  fevers.  But  was  it  esteemed 
in  Babylon?  We  know  that  Nebuchad- 
nezzar appointed  certain  of  the  chil- 
dren of  I«rael  a  daily  provision  of  the 
King's  meat  and  wine,  whereas  Daniel 
preferred  pulse  and  water;  but  we  do 
not  know  the  precise  nature  of  this 
meat,  as  we  do  not  know  the  courses 
served  at  Belshazzar's  magnificently 
impious  feast.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
exorbitant  prices  demanded  by  Venice 
for  pepper  led  to  the  discovery  of  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  route  by  the  Portu- 
guese.    Pepper  was  a  favorite  ingredient 


himself  is  left  handed.  A  still  more 
convincing-  argument  is  the  text  in 
Scripture  which  he  quotes:  "But  when 
the  children  of  Israel  cried  unto  the 
Lord,  tho  Lord  raised  them  up  a  de- 
liverer, Ehud,  the  son  of  Gera,  a  Ben- 
jamite,  a  man  left  handed."  But.  is 
Ehud  a  shining  example  for  the  old  and 
young?  ,He  served  fat  King  Eglon  a 
treacherous,  dirty  trick.  Furthermore 
there  Is  a  dispute  among  commentators: 
whether  he  were  left  handed  and  un- 
able to  stab  effectively  with  his  right, 
or  were  ambidextrous. 


his  poems.  He  knew  not  "Seamen 
I  Three!"  or  "I  Dug  Beneath  the  Cypress 
|  Shade,"  or  that  song  of  youth  and  old 
1  age  and  love,  which  %s  perhaps  the  ten- 
i  derest  in  the  anthology,  or  the  superb 

war  song  of  Dinas  Vawr,  beginning: 

The  mountain  sheep"  are  sweeter 
But  the  valley  sheep  are  fatter; 

We  therefore  deemed  It  meeter 
To  carry  oft  the  latter. 

!  CASTLE  SQUARE— "Nobody's  Wid- 
'  ow,"  a  farce  In  three  Acts  by  Avery 
Hopwood. 


Left  or  Long  Melford. 


•4*;-lW  John  Craig 

X^.T.  George  Hassel 


Joihn  

Ned  Stephens. 

Baron  Reuter  \.?  Donald  Meek 

r*eter  Albert    Hlckey  I 

It  would  be  mo/e  to  the  purpose  were  Betty  Jackson  Mabel  Montgomery 

the  Rev.  Dr.  Frye  to  preach  on  Charles  ,  Owl"""*:  ]  \  \  \  \\  [^f^^Zi1 

Reade's  amusing  little  book,  "The  Com-  ,Sadle  Margaret  Fay! 

,,    _  _     IKoxanna  Clayton   Marv  Youm?: 

ing  Man."    Reade  insisted  on  the  su-  ,        ^mg^~  —4^— *oung. 

periority  of  the  left  arm  in  the  prize'    MAJESTIC  THEATRE  Tho  LIndsav 

ring  and  the  value  of  th.v  left  as  the  Morison  Stock  Company  in  "The  Thief" 
leading  hand.    He  quoted  famous  left-  .  1  ne  *"««. 

handed  blows  struck  by  Spring,  Ward,  D>  Henri  Bernstein,  adapted  IntoEnglish 
Owen  Swift,  Heenan,  who  knocked  Say-  "V  C.  Haddon  Chambers.    The  cast: 


was  disabled  early  in  the  battle.  On 


'the  other  hand,  when  Lavcngro  fought)  isabeii 
I the  memorable  fight,  the  heroic  Isope!  j 
IBerners  shouted:  "It's  no  use  flipping )[ 
|at  the  Flaming  Tinman  with  your  left  |j 
hand;  why  don't  you  u/;e  your  right?" 
(It  was  a  right-handed  blow.  Long  Mel- 
iford  as  Isopel  called  it,  that  knocked 
the  Tinman  senseless.  And  in  her  noble 
letter  of  farewell  to  the  unworthy  Lav- 
engro,    who    instead    of    wooing  her. 


ers  down  13  nmes  with  the  left,  and  Richard  voyaln   Howell  H»n«Pi 

'only  once  with  the  right,  and  Sayers1  Raymond  Lagades  Edward  \annerv 

idid  wonders  with  his  left  after  his  right  Jernand  I.agades,  hls  son  Wrvley  Birch 

<-nb«ult   James  s.  Barrett 

^oulse  Voysln  Anna  Cleveland 

I-agades  Frances  Woodbury 

B.  F.  KEITH'S 


A  vaudeville  novelty  that  is  as  amus- 
ing as  it  is  novel  is  "A  Night  in  a  Turk- 
ish Bath,"  which  head-lines  tho  bill  at 


prated  of  Armenian,  Isopel  gave  this  I  Keith's  this  week.  The  act  portrays 
advice:  "So  when  folks  are  disposed  to 


1 1!- treat  you,  young  man,  say,  'Lord 
have  mercy  Upon  me!'  and  then  tip 
t'nem  to  Long  Melford,  which,  as  the 
saying  goes,  there  is  nothing  compar- 
able for  shortness  all  the  world  over." 
Slot-  shoaild  it,  be  forgotten  that  George 
[Borrow,  who  put  these  words  into  Iso- 
jpel's  mouth,  was  a  mightier  man  with 
Siis  fists  than  Charles  Reade. 

A  Clean  Shirt. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

!  Touching  on  the  matter  of  the  black 
I  shirt— "touchin'  on  an'  appertainin*  to 

it,"  in  short,  or  "en  long":  Du  Maimer, 

with  the  prevision  that  marks  the  great 

artist  (not  that  he  was  one),  made  "a 

drawing  of  two  men  in  white  evening 

clothes   with   black   shirts.     This  was 

sometime  in  the  Eighties,   which  men 

will  come  to  think  the  most  amusing 

decade  of  the  19th  century. 
You  are  doubtless  aware  that  railroad^ 

men,  engineers  and  "sich,"  habitually 

wear  black  shirts.    This  is  owing  ,to  a 

mistaken  idea  that  black  doesn't  get  j|  first  time,  "in  "Hands  Across  the  Street 
dirty  so  soon  as  white.    I  once  had  an  I  Theirs  is  a  happy  melange  of  dialogue, 
acrimonious  argument  (so  foolish  of  me)   song  and  dance,  their  novel  terpslcho- 

•-  rean  specialties  being  the  best  part  of 

with  a  lovely  lady  on  this  subject,    ene  -  the|r  clever  act 

insisted  that  white  dresses  had  a.  subtle  Tnen  th(j  poUg  brothers_brothers  they 
power  of  attraction  to  dirt  whicn  ibrowrt  |  arfi  ,n  rea,  Hf6(  aIthough  no  nearer  re_ 
dresses  did  not  possess.  Dear  creature^  Kations  than  collsins  ln  the  little  play- 
Why  did  I  not  let  her  have  her  way.  let_proved  most  oxcenent  with  the  as- 
(As  a  matter  of  fact  she  did  nave  it  sistance  o£  charming  Mabel  Kelly  in  "A 
anyway.)  "Ces  dames  •  are  sometimes  DoubIe.s  Troubles  Tne  story  ls  of  the 
bewildering  as  to  their  mrads,  Din  xnis,  gT00m  of  a  week  who  ventareg  t0  gtep 
as  my  father  explained  to  me  on  tne,  ou{  fQr  a  m£>ment  fQr  c,Kars  and  In  hjs 
occasion  of  my  marriage,  ls  one  or  tne  absence  his  cousin>  wh0m  he  greatly  re- 
reasons  we  mar  ry  'em.  -1—  "^H^^^HEP^ 


the  interior  of  a  Turkish  bath  about 
3:30  A.  M.,  with  the  patrons  of  various 
types  engaged  in  the  various  processes 
and  diversions  that  are  so  familiar  to 
subscribers  of  the  slx-baths-for-five-dol- 
lar  tickets  ln  real  life.  There  are  eight 
characters  in  all.  the  comedy  work 
among  which  is  dono  by  a  couple  of 
brakemen,  chums  for  the  night  of  one 
Mr.  Jones,  a  frequent  patron  of  the 
place  and  who  ls  usually  towed  there 
in  charge  of  divers  and  various  individ- 
uals. Mr.  Jones  ls  the  "star  boarder," 
as  it  were,  and  the  part  is  taken  by 
Robert  J.  Webb,  a  rotund  and  rugged 
comedian  whose  singing  made  a  tre- 
mendous hit  and  received  many  encores 
at  both  of  yesterday's  performances. 

They  may  not  have  a  place  quite  so 
high  up  on  the  bill,  but  scoring  Just  as 
heavily  as  "A  Night  lh  a  Turkish  Bath'- 
fT  any  of  the  other  offerings  were  Joe. 
Keno  and  Roslo  Green,  here  for  the 


sembles,  drops  In  to  pay  his  r  specta  t.. 
the  bride,  Of  course  she  takes  hubby's 
cousin  for  hubby  himself,  and  will  not 
permit  cousin  to  explain  or  get  In  a 
word  edgewlso  no  devoted  and  demon- 
strative is  she  in  her  attentions  to  him. 
It  looks  at  one  time  as  though  there 
might  be  trouble,  but  everything  ends 
happily. 

Tile  Four  Londons  bring  to  Keltn  B 
one  of  the  most  daring  aerlnl  acts  ever 
attempted,  especially  within  the  com- 
paratively small  confines  of  a  vaudeville 
stage.  Their  double,  somersaults  and 
their  tumbling  is  done  with  a  finesse  and 
confidence  that  is  surprising.  Rarely 
are  hands  or  ankles  In  wrong  places  at 
wrong  times  so  delicately  and  carefully 
is  every  move  timed. 

Frank  J.  Conroy  and  George  LeMalre, 
black-face  comedians  of  the  sort  that 
were  as  popular  a  score  or  more  of 
years  ago  as  they  are  today;  Conlin. 
Steele,  and  Carr,  a  lively  trio  in  bits  of 
musical  comedy;  Charles  Montrell,  who 
never  wears  out  his  welcomo  as  a  jug- 
gler; Phil  Staats  in  his  pianologue.  and 
Romano  and  Delano,  college  athletes 
and  skaters,  complete  a  strong,  well- 
balanced  card. 

UDLEY  CHORUS 


By  PHILIP  HALE, 

A  chorus  of  about  40  mixed  voices,  led 
by  Mr.'  George  W.  Dudley  and  assisted 
by   Mrs.    Grace   Bonner   Williams,    so- , 
prano;  Paul  J.  Smithson.  tenor;  Dr.  G.  ! 

^R.  Clark,  bass ;  Karl  J.  Barleben,  vio-  j 
linist,  and  Frank  S.  Adams,  organist, 
gave  an  interesting  concert  last  night 
in  Jordan  Hall. 

Tho  program  as  announced  was  sllght- 
lv  (hanged  on  account  of  the  indispo- 
sition of  Mr.  E.  C.  Bullock.   It  included 
Tours's  "O  come  let  us  sing"  and  "Give 
ear  to  my  words,"  Trimnell's  "I  have 

j  surely  built  thee  an  house,"  a  chorus 
from  Elgar's  "King  Olaf."  Gouncd's 
Psalm  CXXXVII.,  etc.  Mr.  Barleben 
played  violin  pieces  by  Sarasate  and 
Ries;  Mrs.  Williams  sang  "11  est  doux" 
from  Massenet's  "Herodiade,"  and  Mr. 
Adams  played  the  finale  to  Widor's 
Sixth  Symphony  for  organ. 

The  chorus  was  well  balanced.  Its 
tonal  quality  was  fresh  and  pure  and 
the  volume  was  sufficient  in  the  pas 
sages  that  called  for  strong  effects.  The 
enunciation  was  uncommonly  distinct; 
the  attack  was  precise  and  the  phrasing 
was  intelligent.  There  was  perhaps  at 
times  too  much  of  a  staccato  effect  as 
a  result  of  striving  after  clear  enuncia- 
tion, but  this  crispness  was  better  than 
the  slovenly  slurring  which  takes  the 

I  place  of  a  true  legato  in  many  per- 
formances of  church  choirs. 

Mrs.  Williams's  voice,  always  of  a 
beautiful  quality,  has  gained  of  late  in 

!  tonal  volume  and  the  singer  displays 
more  emotion  than  was  her  wont.  For- 
merly she  was  distinctively  a  lyric  so- 
prano. While  she  still  shows  marked 
skill  in  florid  passages  and  sustained 
song,  she  also  shows  dramatic  feeling. 

.The  familiar  air  from  "Herodiade"  was 
admirably  sung  and  Mrs.  Williams  gave 

I  a  ,  brilliant  interpretation  of  the  song 
added  in  response  to  the  applause. 

The  other  solo  features  of  the  concert 
gave  much  pleasure  to  an  audience  of 
fair  size. 


i 


Time  Is  the  chariot  of  all  ages  to  carry 
men  away,  and  beauty  cannot  bribe  this 
charioteer.  "If  It  could,  he  would  have  no 
power  over  me;  for  my  beauty  ls  singular." 
It  will  prove  singular  Indeed,  if  the  frost 
does  not  nip  it.  or  the  wind  beat  It  down. 
If  It  ls  not  pinched  with  ,the  nail  of  some 
enemy's  hand,  or  demolished  by  the  rough 
heel  of  some  sickness  passing  by:  neithMr 
doth  the  delight  It  brlngeth  equal  the  horror 
that  oft  ensues  at  Its  departure. 


Miss   Imogene's  Ankle. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

J   In  answer  to  my  letter  of  May  IT,  ln  : 
regard   to   Mrs.     Jassey's     figure  and! 
ankles  in  general,  you  suggest  that  I 
give    measurements   to   show  whether 
my  figure  corresponds  to  the  ideal  one.  [ 
I  do    not  pretend    to  be  perfectly 
formed  and  probably  should  not  come 
up   to   the   classic   ideal   in    anv  par- 
ticular.   When,  however,  I  have  been: 
at  the  beach  in  summer,  or  have  worn 
a  short  dress  in  amateur  theatricals, 
the  comments  on  my  appearance  which 
have  reached  my  ears  have  been  in- 
variably complimentary.    I  shall  strive, 
therefore,  to  be  content,  even  though 
my  ankle  lacks  fully  three-fourths  of 
an  inch  of  being  the  "classic"  size.  I 
still  think  that  the  Chicago  lady's  ankle 

j  is  remarkably  thick. 

Boston,  May  20.  1912.      IMOGENE  V 


Statistics  Show  

Let  us  be  statistical  and  dry. 

Imogene  V.:   Weight,  13S  pounds;  girth 

of  ankle,  7*4  inches;  height.   

!  Mrs.  Charles  Jassey  of  Chicago,  who, 
before  her  marriage;  was  a  factory  girl' 
Weight,  133  pounds;  giifth  of  ankle  9 
inches;  height,  5  ft.  5;  girth  of  chest 
33  inches:  girth  of  waist,  25Vi  inches; 
girth  of  hips,  36  inches;  girth  of  wrist! 
6'/4  Inches. 

Now  let  us  compare  our  correspondent 
and  Mrs.  Jassey  with  certain  famous 
and  contemporaneous  beauties. 

La  Mil©  in  1906:  Weight,  162  pounds; 
height,  5  ft.  S  in.:  girth  of  ankle,  S%; 
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•o  of  bust. 
Inches;  gi 


Fallacious  Measurements. 
As  the  World  Wags:  • 
[  Tour  pleasant  words  about  Mrs.  Jas- 
(sey's  measurements  (chest,  33  inches; 
nine  around  the  ankle)  bring  thoughts 
to  my  teeming  brain.  In  the  first  place 
I  am  indifferent  to  the  other  measure- 
ments of  Mrs.  Jassey  or  even  those  of 
Miss  Imogene  V.  It  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  measurements  have  much  to 
do  with  beauty  of  form.  For  instance: 
all  the  Greek  statues  are  built  on  very) 


!  /Clara  Rets,  celebrated  model  in  1905- 
Weight.  135  i>ounds;  height,  5  ft.  4  In.; 
Birth  of  ankle,  S  Inches;  of  bust,  36;  of 

Ray  BevriidjFP,  vaudeville  beauty  In 
U08:  Weiffht.  not  Riven  exactly,  but"  less 
than  140;  height,  5  ft.  0\;  girth  of  ankle, 
7V  of  bust.  W's;  of  hips,  39H;  of  waist, 

(  Maud  Oilcll,  vaudeville  beauty  In  1908: 
Weight,  U,*>  pounds;  height.  5  ft.  S  in.; 
girth  of  ankle.  7-V  of  bust,  40  inches; 
of  hips.  12  inches;  of  waist.  14  inches. 
And  as  Mis-;  Odoll  remarked  to  a  re- 
■  Dorter  of  the  New  York  Sun  (Nov.  16, 
IMS):  "I  don't  think  any  ono  even  pre- 
tends to  compete  with  me.  Of  course. 
1  ought  to  have  a  perfect  figure,  be- 
cause 1  have  been  working  steadily  on 
[the  development  or  it  for  10  years.  I 
commenced  when  I  was  14  and  I  am 
now  2i.  You  can  punch  me  most  any- 
where and  it  won't  hurt  me  a  bit." 

Miss  Joyce  (not  Laura,):  Height  5ft. 
B:  bust.  ;;?>....  waist.  hips.  43— alas,  no 
measurement  of  ankles  Is  recorded.  , 

Stone  Girls. 

In  1910  Dr.  Anna  Wells  Bloomer  of  New- 
York  said  that  she  and  her  sisters  had 
thrown  their  concave  waists  overboard 
and  were  becoming  like  Venus,  Juno  and 
other  ancient  beauties.  She  gave  Juno's 
i  measurements,  but  neglected  to  state 
her  authority  other  than  possibly  some 
statue:  height  (conservative  estimate), 
b  feet;  weight.  17.->  pounds;  girth  of  ankle,) 
10  inches,  of  bust.  40.  of  hips  45.  and  Juno 
wove  a  No.  7  shoe.  Whereas  Miss  Flor- 
ence  Knight   and   20  other  women  In! 

Syracuse,  N.  Y.,  could  wear  in  June.  1901, 
Shoes  No.  12fi  "misses'  size." 

Yet  we  have  read  that  measurements 
founded  on  the  classic,  ideal  are  as  fol- 
lows: Height,  6  feet  5;  weight,  138;  waist, 
27  Inches;  bust,  34:  arm  at  the  shoulder,, 
IS;  wrist,  l>;  ankle,  8;  calf  of  leg,  14%; 
thigh,  2.">.  But  a  German  scientist  finds 
the   most   harmonious   development  of 

,'  form  among  the  Japanese,  and  lie 
evolves  this  scheme  of  a  perfect  figure: 
l  i  e  height  should  be  seven  and  a  half 

I  limes  the  length  of  the  head,  10  times 
the  length  of  the  face,  and  ihe  legs  four 
times  the  length  of  the  head.  The  shoul- 
ders should  be  two  heads  wide,  and 
when  a  woman  stands  erect,  perfectly 
developed  legs  should  touch  at  the  knees, 
the  calves  and  the  ankles.    M.  Rodin, 

i  the  sculptor,  found  the  perfection  of  the 
human  form  among  the  Cambodian  dan- 
rs  visiting  Paris,  but  his  enthusiasm 
was  not  then  tabulated  in  unemotional 

I  statistics. 

.  After  all,  as  Abraham  Lincoln  re- 
marked to  Mr.  Seward  when  there  was 
discussion  of  a  statue  at  a  cabinet  meet- 
ing, a  human  being's  legs  should  at 
least  reach  from  his  waist  to  the  ground. 

A  Few  Words. 

Not  many  years  ago  a  man  was  "shot 
down."  Now  in  the  South  and  South- 
west a  man  "shoots  up"  a  street  car  of 
passengers  or  a  court  in  session. 

What  are  "hartogs''  and  why?  Mr.  E. 
V.  Lucas  gives  an  explanation,  but  it  Is 
not  wholly  satisfactory:  "Old  clothes 
that  are  less  imposing  and  more  com- 
fortable than  any  others  are  hartogs. 
Good  clothes  when  they  become  baggy 
and  faded  become  hartogs;  bad  clothes 
never." 

A  witness  In  an  English  court  recently 
said  he  was  a  "liner."  When  the  solici- 
tor-general asked  him  whether  he  dealt 
with  the  plans  for  buildings,  he 
answered,  "Yes."  Is  this  meaning  of 
"liner"  common  in  America?  Let  us 
look  at  the  dictionary:  "Liner,"  in  Scot- 
land an  official  whose  duty  is  the  trac- 
ing of  the  boundaries  of  properties  in 

"burghs;  a  painter  of  lines  on  the  wheels, 
etc.r  of  carriages;  a  writer  of  miscel- 
laneous Items  for  newspapers  which, 
are  paid  for  at  so  much  a  line;  one  who 

1  "lines"  a  tree;  a  vessel  belonging  to  a 
line  of  packets;  a  line  of  battleships;  a 
boat  engaged  in  sea  fishing  with  lines; 
a  baseball  which,  struck,  flies  through 
the  air  in  a  nearly  straight  line  not  far 
from  the  ground ;  a  ball,  marble  or  other 
object  that  rests  on  a  traced  line;  a 
picture  hung  "on  the  line"  at  an  exhibi- 
tion; a  threshed  sheaf  of  com.  Great  is 
the  English  language,  especially  when 
it  Is  adapted  to  American  use! 

V'.:        i cuv 

For  some  things,  as  bodies,  ore  doubtless 
bowlful,  not  from  the  nature  of  the-  sub- 
Jo^fc  In  which  they  reside,  but  rather  by  | 
sonak'klnd  of  participation;  but  others  again 
appesr  to  t>e  essentially  beautiful,  or  beauties 
themselves;  and  such  Is  the  nature  of  virtue. 
For.  with  respect  to  the  same  bodies,  they 
appear  beautiful  to  one  person  and  the  rc- 
"Verse  of  beauty  to  another;  as  If  the  essence 
of  body  were  a  thing  different  from  the 
essence  of  beauty. 


det'atigable  souls  who  view  all  natural 
Phenomena,  a  sunset  on  Heligoland,  the 
sand  dunes  and  moors  of  Barnstable 
county.    Helen   of  Troy,    the    Lake  of 

Thun  tvilh  a  measuring  rod  in  the  hand. 

This  subject  of  measurement  is  a  deli- 
cate one,  yci  wo  may  gain  side  lights 
Q^Bknd  there  which  are  helpful.  Ed- 
mund Waller  sings  In  his  poem,  "On  a 

Girdle": 

That  which  her  slender  wulst  confined 
Shall  now  my  Joyful  temples  bind. 
From  this  we  gather  that  his  Inam- 
orata's waist  was  about  24  Inches;  my 
own  joyful  temples  measure  that.  Wall- 
er, as  Mr.  Henley  said,  respected  his 
art  and  generally  wrote  well,  and  the 
sevore,  Hazlltt  acknowledged  his  fancy, 
wit  and  elegance  of  style.  Let  us  say,  j 
then,  that  his  Joyful  temples  were  25 
Inches.  If  he  had  been  crushing  cups 
the  night  before,  26  Inches  would  be  a  ' 
fair  measurement.  Not  so  small  a  waist, 
one  would  think.  Ladles  of  my  ac-' 
qualntance  inform  me  that  a  circumfer- 
ence of  IS  inches  is  not  uncommon.  I 
knew  a  Callfornlan  who  Insisted  that| 
he  could  encircle  the  waist  of  a  Cali-t 
fomlan  girl  with  the  fingers  of  both 
hands. 


Greeks  and  Busts. 

The  Greeks  habitually  made  the 
ankles  and  wrists  of  their  bas  reliefs 
thicker  than  the  normal  proportion.  One 
often  hears  the  figures  In  the  friezes  of 
the  Elffln  marbles  criticised  on  this  score. 
The  Greek  sculptors  made  the  ankles 
thick  from  the  optical  reason  that  the 
ankle  at  a  distance  appears  thinner  in 
relation,  say,  to  the  calf  and  thigh  than 
it  does  near  to.  So  the  Greeks  inten- 
tionally made  the  ankles  extra  thick, 
that  they  might  appear  of  the  right 
proportion  when  seen  at  a  distance. 

The  significance  of  a  "chest"  meas- 
urement depends  somewhat  on  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  th«  -word  "chest," 
whether  It  be  regarded  as  synonymous 
rfWttkbust,  0Mo.w  tha  Brimarj;  meanlAs-'-ffi 
,  the  word  "bust,"  which  comes  from  the 
Italian  "busto,"  Is  trunk,  or  upper  por- 
tion of  the  body,  and  in  English  we 
have  bust  as  known  in  sculpture, 
though  the  Italian  word  was  sometimes 
used;  thus  De  Foe  speaks  of  a  fine  busto, 
and  the  term  is,  in  old  English  novels. 
But  "bust"  as  synonymous  with 
"bosom"  is  not  an  Americanism  as  some 
have  said.  I  remember  an  American 
"nouvelle  rlche"  who  said  of  her  lovely 
daughter:  "Cabanel  admired  my  dar- 
ter's arm  so  much  that  he  wanted  to 
take  a  bust  of  It." 

AJKELANCHOL1  ANATOMIST. 
Boston,  May  19. 


A  Macedonian  Cry. 

A<  "tne  World  Wags: ' '^n|§BBs51r  ' 

I  nm  impelled  after  reading  several  of 
your  recent  "shirt  Items"  to  beg  of  you 
to  continue  the  influence  of  your  pen, 
to  urge  a  reform  In  that  requisite  article, 
of  men's  apparel.  The  tortures  thai 
have  been  endured  for  So  many  decades 
by  stiff,  starched  bands  round  the  neck 
with  clapboards  as  breastplates  and 
shingles  for  cuffs  must  surely  be  com- 
ing to  a  close.  Why  should  not  men 
make  themselves  as  comfortable  as 
women  in  this  respect,  even  If  not  but- 
toned down  the  back?  FENWAY. 
May  21,  1912. 

But  are  women  always  comfortable  as 
to  the  neck?  Do  not  some  Insist  on  a 
high  and  tight  collar  that  gives  thorn  a 
pinched  and  prim  appearance?  The  evil 
is  not  so  common  now;  but  unless  Ara- 
bella's neck  Is  skinny  with  "the  fruit  of 
Eden  ripening  in  the  air"  let  her  bare 
It  for  sanitary  and  aesthetic  reasons. 
And  as  the  story  is  of  a  shirt,  we  make  I 
room  for  the  following  extraordinary  \ 
letter. 

In  Flippant  Vein. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  delighted  by  your  pleasant  tale 
of  the  shirt— that  Is,  about  the  man 
who  wore  ballet  dancers  on  his  bosom. ! 
(Was  his  name  Abraham?)  You  recall, 
possibly,  the  village  clerk  who  read: 

He  takes  young  children'  in  his  arms,  j 
And  in  his  bosom,  bears.  * 
Strange  are  time's  revenges.  The  bal- 
let dancer  who  used  to  be  called,  in 
Slang,  a  cat— in  French  theatrical  slang 
the  young  dancers  were  known  as  rats- 
is  now  called  a  bear,  and  you  hear 
frenzied  admirers  chanting:  "She's  a 
bear;  She's  a  Bear;  She's  a  BEAR!" 
This  doubtless  comes  from  the  expres- 
sion "bear  cat."  You  can  perhaps  ex- 
plain the  derivation  of  the  term,  al- 
though I  have  observed  that,  while  you 
move  easily  in  the  slang  of  200  or  300 
years  ago,  and  would  have  ruffled  It 
with  Dekker  or  Ben  Jonson  in  some 
boozing-ken  near  the  Globe  and  heldl 
your  own,  you  eschew  the  very  latest 
slang.  Perhaps  you  disdain  the  ephem- 
eral, but  "take  it  from  me"  (this 
should  be  said  with  a  racial  movementj 
of  the  hands),  "Believe  me.  Bo"  (this, 
too),  "Youse  is  all  to  the  Fritz  on  the. 
bull  con.  D'yer  get  me  Steve?" 

Pardon  me  for  indulging  in  low  jargon., 
Couldn't  you  persuade  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson  to  spend  a  few  days  in  the 
Bowery?  Or  is  it  a  ca6e  of  he'll  never 
go  there  any  more. 


Old  Coins  and  Manners. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  long  ago  when  I  was  young  and 
more  or  less  charming,  there  were  half 
cents  and  three  cent  pieces.  Now,  like 
the  clown  in  the  old-fashioned  circus, 
they  can  say  "Here  we  are  again!"  The 
former  may  be  useful  to  the  small  buy- 
er, for  the  tradesman  has  been  In  the 
habit  of  always  exacting  13  cents  when 
he  listed  an  article  at  12%,  if  the  cus- 
tomer required  only  the  quantity  speci- 
fied by  the  smaller  sum.  Many  years 
ago,  before  the  decimal  system  wasj 
adopted  here,  the  half  cent  tucked  on 
to  the  price  of  a  purchasable  thing  fig- 
ured more  extensively  than  it  does  now. 

This  was  when  Washington  street  was 
lined  with  small  retail  shops  of  various 
kinds  and  the  convenient  department 
store  had  not  come  in.  Then  wj  had 
the  nlnepence  (12%  cents),  which  was 
convenient  in  making  change.  The  old- 
fashioned  custom  of  buying  was  curious. 
When  you  asked  a  person  what  he  had 
paid  for  an  a,rticie,  the  answer  would 
be  four  pence,  nine  pence,  a  shilling,1 
two  and  "thr's  pence,"  three  and  nine 
pence  and  so  on.  There  was  no  marking 
of  goods  then  at  one  price.  You  always 
nad  to  beat  down  the  salesman.  If  you 
were  smart  you  got  a  bargain.  If  you 
were  not,  "you  got  skun,"  as  the  saying 
goes. 

I  remember  I  used  to  feel  much! 
ashamed  when  I  went  shopping  with  onej 
of  my  elders  and  this  bartering  began. 
In  my  youthful  verdancy  I  used  to  I 
think  that  the  first  price  asked  ought! 
to  be  paid,  and  when  half  of  this  was 
offered,  I  was  inclined  to  run  out  of  the 
shop  and  leave  the  bargainers  to  con- 
tinue their  arguments  over  the  shillings 
and  pence.  Of  course,  a  compromise 
was  effected  and  I  generally  departed 
with  a  bundle  under  my  arm. 

The  Boston  bag,  ridiculed  by  New 
Yorkers,  was  not  then  in  evidence  and 
orders  were  not  delivered  at  the  house 
to  any  great  extent  by  the  shopkeepers. 
A  dry  goods  clerk  tells  me  that  he 
knows  a  woman  who,  when  she  buys  a 
spool  of  cotton,  always  has  It  sent  to 
her  house  by  the  firm's  automobile;  but 
I  believe  he  was  drawing  on  his  imag- 
ination. * 

As  I  rocall  the  old  3-cent  piece,  it  was 
something  of  a  trial,  always  getting 
lost,  but  it  was  not  such  a  nuisance  as 
the  big  copper  cent  which  wore  a  hole 
in  your  pocket.  BAIZEj. 
[  tttasoJosater,  Ma»  ia«  3SXU   -  :  _  .....j 

'■\       2.  V     i  C  I  T- 

This  column  is  designed  to  be  helpful 
and  uplifting,  to  cheer  the  sorrowful  and 
oppressed;  to  give  righteous  counsel  to 
the  old  and  the  young. ,  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  learn  that  the  effort  la  appreciated. 

Daily  we  receive  letters  from  vexed 
souls  asking  advice,  or  Jjhe  opportunity 
of  publishing  a  grievance. 


Wall  Papers  and  Shirts. 

What  I  was  going  to  say  is  that  in  the 
old  days— the  dear,  dear  days  beyond 
recall— wall  paper,  too,  used  to  be  deco- 
rated in  the  naive  and  cheery  manner 
you  have  described  in  the  matter  of 
shirt  fronts.  I  recall  a  room  that  was 
decorated  with  the  adventures  of  Robin- 
son Crusoe;  not  all  his  adventures;  only 
four  repeated  with  damnable  Iteration. 
Once  and  again  Crusoe  started  back  at 
the  mysterious  footprint  in  the  sand, 
till,  in  the  ultra-modern  slang  which  you 
ignore,  one  was  tempted  to  whisper, 
"Aw,  fergit  it!" 

Later,  there  were  wall  papers  decorat- 
ed with  the  delectable  designs  of  Grevin, 
whom  we  in  the  eigrities  thought  the 
greatest  ever.  ^The  jokes  were  printed 
in  French,  an  *  admirable  training  for 
the  collegian.  He  inhaled  French,  he 
absorbed  it  through  the  pores,  with  the 
arsenic  on  the  paper.  I  have  forgotten 
all  the  jokes  but  one:  of  two  ballet  dan- 
cers (and  here  we  come  back  to  the  be- 
ginning of  the  vicious  circle)  watching 
a  callow  youth.  One  said  to  f\p  other: 
"On  dirait  du  veau."  Strange,  the  sim- 
ple jests  that  pleased  one  In  early  man- 
hood. 

To  revert  to  frontal  decoration.  .The 
late  Oscar  Wjilde  once  showed  me  a  de- 
sign for  a  book  cover  by  Ricketts  and 
Shannon  and  said  he  was  going  to  have 
the  cloth  for  a  waistcoat  woven  from 
the  same  pattern.  F.  S. 

Boston,  May  22,  1912. 


Modern  Instances. 

The  Dally  Chronicle  of  London  re- 
marks that  next   to    kicking    a  cat, 

smashing  a  window  is  perhaps  the  most 
elementary  form  of  protest. 

Mr.  John  Breen  of  Cincinnati,  who  hi 
private  life  is  a  freight  handler,  ate  on 
a  wager  with  a  scfeptical  but  otherwise 
genial  barkeeper  one  dozen  bananas 
each  day  for  30  days  and  "topped  off  the 
feat"  by  putting  down  five  dozen  hard 
boiled  eggs  and  two  dozerj  raw  Oysters. 
And  on  each  night  he  drank  at  least 
five  glasses  of  beer  and  several  slugs  of 
whiskey.  All  this  for  $10,  and  the  task 
j  was  not  irksome.  Mr.  Breen,  who  is 
I  6  ft.  2  and  weighs  190  pounds,  said:  "I 
work  hard  all  day,  and  like  to  cat."  He 
said  this  without  any  vainglorious  flour- 
ish. We  propose  the  modest  hero  for 
the  Hall  of  Fame.  But  what  If  he  had 
drank  banana  wln6?  The  buccaneers  on 
the  island  of  Hlspanlola  found  It  an  ex- 
cellent liquor,  strong  and  pleasant,  but 
It  soon  brought  on  drunkenness  and 
frequently  inflamed  the  throat  and  pro- 
duced dangerous  diseases  In  that  part. 

This  reminds  us  that  at  a  fashionable 
and  "exclusive"  hotel  In  Philadelphia 
drinks  are  now  sold  "by  the  size."  "If 
a  gentleman  takes  more  than  a  gentle- 
man's drink,  why  he  should  pay  for  it." 
says  the  manager.  Nor  Is  there  any  use 
in  a  gentleman's  surrounding  his  glass 
with  his  left  hand  while  he  pours  with 
the  right.  Yet,  this  is  the  city  of  broth- 
erly love!  In  Kentucky  a  gentleman 
passes  tho  jug  to  his  guest  and  then 
turns  his  back  on  him.  This  is  the  finest 
llower  of  courtesy. 


Dr.  William  Mnglnn  in  his  masterly] 

article,  "The  Pewter  Quart,"  remarks: 
"After  various  and  repeated  experiments] 

In  drinking  out  of  every  vessel  under' 
the  sun,  I  can  give  it  as  my  unbiased 

opinion  that  the  shape,  of  the  instru- 
ment Imparts  no  additional  value  to  the 
liquor  drunk,  and  that  therefore  the  idea 
that  he  who  imbibes  from  a  blackjack 
acquires  a  superior  fierceness  or  mar- 
tiallty  of  aspect,  must  be  classed  among 
such  Innocent  delusions  as  induced  the  I 
barber  to  recommend  white-handled  I 
razors  as  the  best  fitted  for  abrading  of 
beards."  Yet  deep  thinkers  war  in 
opinion  as  to  the  most  favorable  ma- 
terial  for  a  drinking  pot  or  vessel. 

A  Monosyllabic  Misuse. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  recently  an  account' in  the  pa- 
pers of  a  clash  between  the  peasantry 
•and  the  military  In  a  German  town.  The 
former  is  reported  to  have  attacked  the 
soldiers  with  beer  steins. 

I  have  passed  many  years  In  Germany, 
Including  a  two  years'  stay  in  Heidel- 1 
berg,  but  I  have  never  heard  or  seen  in  ; 
print  the  word  "stein"  as  relating  to  a  , 
beer  mug  or  any  other  receptacle  for 
the  popular  beverage.  In  fact  the  peo- 
ple over  there  apply  the  word  only  to  a 
stone.  A  prominent  German  New  York 
daily  published  an  account  of  this  af- 
fair and  stated  that  the  citizens  threw 
"Bierkruege"  at  the  soldiers.  What 
right  have  we  in  this  country  to  co.'n  or 
apply  wrong  words  to  well  known  Ger- 
man or  French  articles?  What's  the 
matter  with  "beer  mug"  or,  it  a  tall 
one.  "beer  Jug"?  If  we  must  employ  the 
foreign  term,  why  not  "beer  krug," 
which  is  very  easy  to  pronounce,  viz.: 
"kroog."  ANTI-STEIN.  1 

Boston,  May  22,  1912. 


Slaves  of  Custom. 
It  is  true  that  in  Germany,  as  far  as 
our  personal  knowledge  is  concerned, 
the  word  "stein"  is  not  used  as  de- 
noting a  beer  mug.  It  means  "stone," 
as  our  correspondent  writes,  and  is  thus 
used  in  geology,  architecture,  proverbial 
philosophy,  dactyliography,  glyptog- 
raphy, lithomancy,  metallurgy,  physio- 
logy, pathology,  classification  of  fruits, 
in  games  of  cards,  dominos,  chess  and 
draughts,  and  by  gemmaries  and  lapi- 
daries. 

The  German  asking  for  beer  in  his 
own  country  is  governed  in  specification 
by  the  traditions  and  customs  of  his 
town.  He.  may  merely  say  "dark"  or 
"light";  he  may  use  the  word  "seidel," 

•If  he  wishes  a  pint;  he  may  call  for  a 
"mass"  or  "a  half."    He  may  merely 

I  name  the  brew,  as  at  Knelst's  in  Dres- 

!den,  where  in  the  eighties  chops  were 
broiled,  not  fried— for  at  that  time  a 
gridiron  w-as  unknown  to  Germans  ex- 
cept at  this  restaurant,  and  was  intro- 
duced there  by  the  American  Consul  i 
Mason  of  Petersburg.  Va„  now  gathered 
to  his  fathers.  At  Knelst's  the  order 
was  "Culmbacher"  or  "Erlanger";  rare-, 
ly  "Pilsener."   These  beers  were  served 

j  as  a  rule  in  glass,  while  in  Munich  the1 
mug  was  of  stone. 


Intelligible  English. 

"Krug"'  does  not  necessarily  mean  a 
beer-mug.  It  may  mean  pitcher  Jug, 
jar,  pot.  noggin.  Then  there  is  a  noun 
"Krug"  that  means  a  village  pot  house, 
and  a  "Krueger"  is  a  pat  house  keeper,  | 
and  "KruegereP  is  the  word  denoting 
his  business.  jf 

When  a  man  sits  down  in  a  "beer| 
sa loon"— some  insist  that  he  is  then  lost 
to  all  sense  of  shame — and  calls  for  a 
"stein"  he  merely  asks  for  beer  In  a 
stone  mug,  for  there  are  many  who  be- 
lieve that  the  beer  tastes  better  than 
when  it  is  served  in  glass  or  wood  or  | 
silver  or  gold.  The  chemieab  action  of 
the  material  on  the  liquid  is  supposed 
to  be  more  refreshing  and  salutary.  Tea 
should  be  served  only  in  thin,  delicate 
china.  Beer  in  a  coffee  cup  or  in  a  tin 
dipper  would  be  an  abomination.  Cham- 
pagne glasses  should  always  have  a 
stem  and  a  spreading  bowl.  When  the 
beer  drinker  asks  for  a  "stein"  In  Bos- 
ton, the  waiter  understands  him  and 
|  brings  him  beer  In  a  stone  mug.  This 
drinker  Is  not  In  a  German  city;  he  is 
in  Boston:  the  word  "stein''  has  entered 
Into  the  English  language,  though  Its 
meaning  may  have  been  perverted  and 
the  English  language  Is  what  it  is,  not 
what  it  should  be.  English  words  them- 
selves suffer  strange  transformations 
that  do  not  always  make  their  trium- 
phant way  into  the  dictionary.  Thus 
the  word  "pot''  Is  in  the  dictionary  as  a 
word  of  measurement:  In  1530  it  was  a 
gallon  measure;  in  1662  a  pot  of  butter 
weighed  20  pounds,  six  pounds  for  the 
pot;  in  1775  a  pot  of  sugar  weighed  about 
70  pounds;  in  1862  on  the  Channel  Islands 
a  pot  was  a  half  gallon.  You  will  not 
find  in  the  dictionary  the  common  mean- 
ing of  "pot"  today  In  London,  viz. :  a 
quart;  not  a  pint  of  beer,  not  a  pint  of 
original  sin,  not  .a  pint  of  anything,  but 
a  quart. 


With  the  Poet. 

4  Furthermore  "Stein"  in  its  perverted 
'sense  is  now  snug  in  American  llteri  - 
Jture,  for  surely  Richard  Hovey's  "Stein 
j  Song"  is  among  the  best  of  baefcha 
jlian  ditties,  nor  Is  it  the -peculiar  prop- 
erty of  Dartmouth  men  or  of  the  I'- 
I'l-sion     Fraternity.      We    heard,  him 


lore  Songs  from  Vawibondla,  Pr° 
ly  before  it  was  read  nt  Ann  Ar no. 
has  a  pleasing  swing,  a  joyous  spi 

d  when  singers  bawl 

for  It's  always  fair  weather  ' 
When  good  fellows  set  tent-flier, 
ey  are  well  pleased  with  themsolves; 
ey   really   believe   for    the  woment 
!that  they  are  all  good  fellows. 

The  Eternal  Womanly. 

&a  the  'World  Wags: 

I  At  first  I  was  puzzled  by  those  large 
ilnk  bandboxes  on  either  side  of  Selene* 
S's  she  sits  on  the  steps  of  the  Bublle 
Library;  but  recalling *er  prox.m ity  to 
feoylston  street,  that  great  m""*"* 
Stecea  the  situation  became  cleai.  S>"e 
Cs  simply  brought  home  two  summer 
(hats  -on  approbation";  and  aw  one 
_>.„  i,.,,  the  eft  of  "seeing  things 
r£7  catch  her  In  the  act  of  trying  them 
ST  some  tine  night  when  she  thinks 
■ail  th0  world  is  in  bed.  Does  not  this 
Sear  a  point  that  may  rossibly  be  dis- 

S^aSmirer  of  both  science 

AND  MILLINER*  'But  who  is  not 
quite  sure  they  should  be  In  such  close 
juxtaposition). 
Boston,  May  28, 1912.  f_   

Story  of  the  Bagpipe. 

THE     STORY    OF    THE  BAGPIPE. 
By  William  H.  Gratton  Flood.  Lon- 
don: Walter  Scott  Publishing  Com- 
pany,    Ltd.      New    York:  Charles 
Scrlbner's  Sons. 
Mr.  Flood's  story  of  the  bagpipe  Is  a 
Volume  of  "The  Music  Story  Series,"  to 
Which  he  had  already  contributed  "The 
Story  of  the  Harp."    The  dedication  at 
once  shows  the  dignity  of  the  subject 
and   the   treatment    of    It:    "To  Lord 
Castletown    of    Upper    Ossory,    K.  P. 
(The  Macgilla  Padratg),  the  descendant 
of  the  Kings  of  Ossory,  a  votary  and 
patron  of  Irish  pipe  music." 

There  is  still  dispute  as  to  whether 
the  pipe  or  the  drum  was  the  first 
musical  Instrument.  Mr.  Flood  decides 
In  favor  of  the  pipe,  and  by  pipe  he 
means  bagpipe  whenever  the  extension 
Is  not  wildly  improbable.  He  .  would 
have  us  know  that  jubal  "ugab"  was 
a  pipe,  as  was  the  "dulcimer"  in  Nebu- 
chadnezzar's band;  that  the  ancient 
Egyptians,  Hittltes,  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Clllcians.  Indians,  Chinese,  were  expert 
virtuosos.  He  cites  a  picture  of  Albrecht 
Durer  to  show  that  the  shepherds  on 
the  first  Christmas  played  their  bagpipes 
at  Bethlehem  to  express  their  joy  and 
rapture.  The  instrument  was  heard  in 
he  old  Roman  theatres,  and  it  set  time 
later  for  the  soldiers.  Nero  vowed  be- 
fore his  death  that  In  case  he  escaped 
from  his  enemies  he  would  play  on 
three  Instruments  at  the  public  games 
and  one  was  the  bagpipe.  Possibly  his 
enemies,  knowing  this,  showed  him  no 
mercy. 

There  is  not  a  shadow  of  doubt,  says 
Mr.  Flood,  that  the  bagpipe  was  used  in 
pre-Christian  Ireland,  whence  It  was 
taken  to  Wales  and  Scotland.  Alas,  that 
insplte  of  propaganda  work  for  the 
last  14  years,  the  pipe  playing  at  the 
Oireachtas  has  been  "a  dismal  failure," 
the  schools  of  Irish  piping  have  almost 
disappeared,  and  the  Irish  TJilleann 
pipes  are  "doomed  to  extinction,  save 
for  sentimental  reasons." 

This  volume  w^th  many  illustrations 
and  a  well-ordered  index  is  entertain- 
ing reading,  as  it  sheds  light  on  man- 
ners and  customs  and  is  pleasingly 
anecdotical.  The  chapters  tell  of  early 
Irish,  Welsh,  Scottish,  English  pipes, 
pipers  and  music;  of  the  bagpipe  under 
the  English  tudors  and  Stuarts;  of  the 
cultivation  of  the  instrument  in  France ! 
and  Its  influence  on  the  music  of  that , 
country;  of  regimental  pipers  and  their 
brave  deeds;  of  Irish  pipers  of  the  last 
century,  as  Thomas  O'Hannigan  and 
Paddy  Coneely.  In  the  supplementary 
pages  is  a  reprint  of  O'Farrell's  treatise. 

Mr.  Flood  has  accumulated  a  sl.ore  of 
nteresting  Information.  How  many 
know  that  Lord  Rawdon  in  1778  formed 
In  New  York  a  corps  of  "Volunteers  of 
Ireland"  (400  strong)  and  had  a  band  of 
Irish  war  pipers?  And  if  Mr.  Flood  goes 
back  to  the  earliest  days  he  also  in- 
forms us  that  George  V.  inherits  Queen 
Victoria's  love  for  the  bagpipe.  The 
story  of  many  air3  is  given;  there  are 
illuminative  questions  from  grave 
divines  and  careless  poets.  Lover  as  he 
Is  of  the  bagpipes,  Mr.  Flood  does  not 
hesitate  to  quote  from  "Hudibras"  the 
lines  about  the  loudest  drones  and 
broken-winded  tones  that 

Make  a  viler  noise  than  swine 

In  windy  weather  when  they  shine. 

The  book  may  be  heartily  recommend- 
ed even  to  those  that  are  not  stirred  or 
soothed  by  the  instrumant  Itself. 


■  n  ,'\  ^eetlnS  on  May  7  in  London 
fu  V,  y  the  Academic  committee  of 
the  Koyai  Society  of  Literature  to  cele- 
brate ths  Browning  centenary,  Sir  Ar- 
thur Pinero  spoke  about  the  poet  as  a 
dramatist.  The  Times  gave  this  sum- 
P&ry  or  his  address: 

Browning's  first  essays  in  drama 
ire  made  under  the  most  favorable 
f^spices,  for  though  the  stage  was  in  a 
Bate  of  deep  decline,  all  the  best  forces 
I  if  the  moment  were  in  league  with  him; 
^yet  he  had  failed  to  conquer  it.  His 
method  of  unpacking  the  human  heart 
With  words  was  wholly  unadapted  to  the 
apprehension  of  a  theatrical  audience. 
Rereading  and  leisurely  cogitation,  with- 
.  out  which  Browning's  hints  and  allu- 


•oUld  not   t>"   followed,    were  lm-  ] 
"oJsible  In  a  theatre.    Sir  Arthur  illus- 
t  n  led  hl»  point,   that   Browning  never 

\  dlred  the  material  stage,  by  quot- 
I      Guendolen's  long  speecn  of  vemon- 

iranee  In  the  second  act  of  "A  Bio;  on 
the  'Scutcheon.'  It  could  all.  he  said, 
ui ve  been  put  into  a  Single  line,  and  the 

audience  were  kept-  wondering  why  she 
did  not  attend  to  the  fainting  Mildred. 
Browning's   characters,    in    fact,  were 

-mere  mouthpieces  for  the  poet  who  was 
laboring  reflectively  rather  than  dra- 
matically, to  expound  their  -amotions  or 
wring  the  last  drop  of  casuistic  impli- 
cation from  the  situations  tn  which  he 
bad  placed  them.  Sir  Arthur  concluded 
bv  showing  fi'om  'A  Blot  on  the 
'Scutc-heoif  that,  even  apart  from  the 
manner  of  their  narration.  Browning's 
plots' were  apt  to  be  conducted  without 

'  any  reasonable  care  for  probability. 

«?ir  Arthur  ,''0''    ll,ese  remnrks 

BIX  Annul         s  r  Arthur  was  taken 

■    Pinero  and  t0  tasl;  by  the  Brown- 
Browning  Ingites.     Some    were  , 
<  disturbed  because  he  read  his  paper  In', 
'  a  "big  rotund"  voice,  and  displayed  the  ! 

graces  of  oratory.   He  disclosed  a  pre-  i 
'  che    large-rounded  utterance  of  every  j 
word-  "and  often  the  termination  'er'  or  | 
•or'  became  converted  Into  a  fastidious  | 
•ah  '  as  when  'he  sentence  'Mr.  Forster,  ( 
l  the'  editor  of  the  Examiner'  fell  from  i 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  lips  as  'Mr.  Forstah, 
liie'cditah  of  the  Examinah.'  " 
"And  when  he  recited  a  long  speech  of 
j  tiuendolcn  In  "A  Blot  on  the  'Seuthcon." 
1  •"'ho  ' not  onlv  conveyed  by  glance  and 
I  tone  all  the  meanings  the  poet  had  put 
irtlo  it.  but  seemed  to  be  expressing  all 
t,,c  while  a  satiric  comment  on  it  as 
drama,  so  that  we  seemed  listening  at 
one  and  the  same  time  to  Browning  and- 
hi<;  critic." 

And  yet,  if  we  may  judge  from  more 
extended  accounts  of  his  address  than 
the  summary  quoted.  Sir  Arthur  spoke 
only  the  truth.  "A  passage  in  a  play 
which  cannot  be  'taken  in'  at  once  will 
never  be  'taken  in,'  and  a  sequence  of 
such  passages  must  sooner  or  later  be- 
wilder and  bore  an  audience."  We  all 
know  that  Browning's  plays  are  full  of 
such  passages.  Sir  Arthur  spoke  of  the 
"serpentine  discursiveness"  of  Browning 
himself.  He  pointed  out  a  scene  in  "The 
Return  o'f  the  Druses,"  In  which  nearly 
jthe  whole  of  the  dialogue  is  carried  on 
in  "asides,"  and  another  scene  in  which 
a  character  has  an  "aside"  of  17  lines, 
to  which  another  character  adds  an 
"aside"  37  lines  long.  The  drama  was 
to  Browning  a  matter  ^  words,  not  ac- 
tion; of  orations  ratherthan  words. 

We  know  from  Macready's  diary  the 
trouble  the  actor  had  with  "Strafford" 
and  "The  Blot  on  the  'Scutcheon,"  and 
how  the  poet  blamed  the  actor  for  the 
rank  failure  of  the  latter  play,  not 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  plot  was 
crude  and  the  dialogue  unsuited  to  the 
stage.  Browning  never  wholly  forgave 
Macready,  but  he  became  a  warm  ad- 
mirer of  Irving  and  was  enthusiastic 
over  Salvlni,  whose  Oedipus  he  described 
as  "the  finest  effort  of  art  I  have  ever 
beheld;  not  only  the  finest  In  the  art  of 
acting,  but  the  finest  in  any  art  what- 
soever, including  painting  and  music.'' 
At  the  Court  Theatre,  in  celebration 
of  th':  centenary  and  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Poetry  Society,  "In  a  Balcony" 
was  performed. 


Color 
and 


Mr.  Rolfe,  the  band- 
master, will  show  this 
week  the  correspondence 

Sound 

a*  the  National  Garden 
Cabaret  between  color  and  sound.  In 
other  words  there  will  be  experiments 
in  colored  audition.  The  idea  is  a  very 
old  one.  A  Jesuit,  Louis  Berlrand  Cas- 
tel  (WSS-1737).  in  fiuenced  by  a  remark  in 
Newton's  "Optics,"  invented  an  "ocular 
clavecin"  by  means  of  which,  as  he 
thought,  the  eye  ' could  be  pleased  by- 
variations  and  blends  of  colors.  A 
"color  organ,"  constructed  by  A.  Wal- 
lace Rimington,  was  exhibted  in  London 
early  In  the  summer  of  18K3. 

All  adaptation  of  "The  Sous  of  Solo- 
mon" with  music  by  Flumen  do  Labrely 
was  produced  in  Paris  Dec.  11,  1S91,  when 

there  was  an  appeal  to  eyes,  ears  and 
noses.  The  program  stated,  for  instance: 
"First  device,  orchestration  of  the  word 
in  I  Illuminated  with  O;  orchestration 
of  the  music,  D  major;  of  the  color, 
bright  orange;  of  the  perfume,  white 
violet."  This  description  of  the  scene 
may  be  thus  interpreted;  the  vowels  I 
and  O  dominated  in  the  recitation;  the 
music  was  in  D  major:  the  stage  decor- 
ation was  of  a  bright  orange  color;  the 
hall  was  perfumed  with  violet.  Each 
succeeding  scene  had  its  particular  col- 
or in  speech  and  In  scenery,  its  particu- 
lar tonality  In  the  accompanying  music, 
and  its  particular  perfume.  Baudelaire 
In  his  poem  "Correspondences"  dwelt 
on  the  interchangeabllity  of  colors,  per- 
fumes and  sounds. 

Many  books  have  been  written  on  the 
subject,  from  J.  L.  Hoffmann's  treatise 
(178(1)  to  Mr.  Rlmington's  of  this  sea- 
son. There  is  a  reference  to  colored 
audition  in  Galton's  "Inquiries  Into  Hu- 
man Faculty."  The  most  important  of 
the  modern  books  are  "L' Audition  Col- 
oree,"  by  Dr.  Ferdinand  Suarez  de  Men- 
doza  (Paris,  1890),  and  "Audition  Col- 
oree,"  by  Dr.  Jules  Millet  (Paris,  1892). 
The  former  contains  records  of  many  In- 
teresting experiments  made  In  France 
and  Germany.  Thus  Dr.  Suarez  de  Men- 
doza  found  a  woman  of  49  years  to 
whom  the  music  of  Mozart  was  blue; 


tolors.  To  another  patient  Al«» 
"Tannhaeuser"  were  blue,  while  The  | 
Flying  Dutchman"  was  a  misty  green.  . 
Drs.  Bleuler  and  Lchmann  experiment  -  | 
ed  with  a  girl  of  18.  an  excellent  musi- 
cian. Thunder  to  her  was  gray,  a  saw 
at  work  was  yellow,  the  rumbling  of  a 
carriage  black,  the  colic  green,  the 
toothache  red,  the  headache  brown. 
Years  ago  Linnley,  the  Impresario  at 
London,  likened  voices  to  colors;  for  In- 
stance, "the '  voice  of  Patll  was  light 
and  dark  drab  with  occasional  touches 
of  color."-  „  „ 

But  if  the  flute  seemed  red  to  Hon- 
mann  In  1T8G,  it  seemed  an  Intense  sky 
blue  to  Raff  In  1855;  and  while  the  trum-  , 
pet  was  as  bright  red  to  Hoffmann,  it  I 
was  green  to  a  young  physician  exam- 

'  The  subject  is  more  or  less  fantastical. 
Drs  Dupre  and  Nathan  in  "Le  Lan-. 
gage  Musical:  Etude  Medlco-Psycholo- 
gique"  (Paris  1911)  believes  that  the 
essentially  psychic  phenomenon  of  col- 
ored audition  is  best  explained  by  in- 
voking the  established  fact  of  certain 
extended  connections  which  sensorial  im- 
ages, principally  the  visual  and  audi- 
tory images,  present  among  themselves 
In  the  domain  of  psychic  activity. 

An  Organ  sun  n,orp  falUastu'al  are 

the   pages   in  lTuysmans's 
for  the    l,i     labours."  describing 
Mouthti.e    r.nempt    or   des  Es- 
Selntes  to  enjoy   •■rfunorous  gustattimjg 
The  Jaded  hero  arranjed  a  set  of  little 

barrels  of  variously  colored  liquors  .so 
that  by  pulling  stops  labelled  "flute," 
"horn,"  "voix  celeste,"  a  few  drops  couU 
be  drawn  from  each;  combinations  could 
be  made.   This  "orgue  a  bouche"  satis- 
fied sight,  taste  and  hearing  at  the  same 
time;  for    this  neurotic  man  believed 
that  each   liquor   corresponded   to  the 
sound  of  a  musical  instrument— curacoa 
to  the  clarinet,  kuemmel  to  the  nasal 
oboe    mint  and  anisette  to  the  flute, 
I  both  peppery  and  sweet;  kirsch  is  the 
fierce  blast  of  a  trumpet:  gin  and  whis- 
key are  strident  cornets  and  trombones; 
and  rakls  of  Chios  and  mastics  give  in 
the  mouth  the  thunder  of  cymbals  and 
drums  clashed  and  beaten  with  cory- 
bantlc  fury.    He  also  thought  that  the 
violin  Is    as  old  brandy— smoky,    fine,  j 
prickly;  the  viola  Is  sturdy  rum;  thej 
violoncello,   melancholy  and  caressing, 
is  like  unto  "vespreto";  the  double-bass,  | 
firmer,  solid,  dark,  Is  a  pure  and  old.) 
bitter.    The    harp    has    t«e    vibrating  i 
flavor,  the    silvern,    detached    tone  of 
cumin.   And  tonal  relations  exist  in  the 
music  of  liqueurs.    For  example,  bene- 
dictine  stands  as  the  relative  minor  of 
that  major  of  alcohols  known  as  green 
chartreuse.    "These  principles  once  ad- 
mitted," says  Huysmans,   "it  was  his 
fortune,  thanks  to  sage  experiments,  to 
play  silent   melodies  or  mute  funereal 
marches    on    his    tongue;    to    hear    in  1 
Imouth  solos  of  mint,  duets  of  'vespreto' 
and  rum.    He  even  transferred  to  his 
mouth    true    musical    compositions,  In 
which  he  followed  the  composer  step 
by  step,  and  interpreted  his-  thoughts, 
effects,  nuances,  by  the  union  or  neigh- 
boring contrasts  of  liqueurs,  by  cunning 
mixtures."    One  cordial  would  '  sing  to 
him    a    pastoral    which    might  have 
gushed   from    the   nightingale;   or  the 
tender  cacao-chouva  would  hum  sugary 
arls,  such  as  "The  Romances  of  Estelle" 
and  the  "Ah!  vous  diral-je,  maman," 
of  long  ago. 

The  Boresome    Ml'    ********  has 

this     to     say  about 
)      Trim  cabarets  in  London: 

Caharet  "The  cabaret  thea- 
j  tre  clubs  about  to  be  started  In  the 
West  end  are  Interesting  experiments, 
and  yet  I  am  doubtful.  First,  they  are 
to  be  clubs,  and  it  is  essential  that  the 
cabai-et  should  be  casual;  it  cannot  do 
without  the  stranger  from  the  street. 
Secondly,  and  consequently,  the  pro- 
gram will  tend  to  be  a  settled  definite 
affair.  The  best  cabaret  program  is  not 
arranged;  it  occurs,  sometimes  with 
a  little  help  from  others.  Only  in  its 
decadence  did  the  Montmartre  Cabaret 
condescend  to  obvious  artificial  spon- 
taneity. Thirdly,  and  worst  of  all,  the 
subscriptions  will  be  high  and  the  com- 
pany select.  Certainly  the  audience 
will'  be  well  to  do.  probably  it  will  be 
clean,  and  trim.  1  know  thai  trim 
labarct.  They  have  it  in  Berlin;  it  is 
on  awful   bote.    Your  true  cabarettist 

(listener  or  minstrel,  and  they  are  one) 
must  be  a  dirty,  long-haired  man  or  a 
super-elegant  woman  of  doubtful  repu- 
tation. There  is,  I  think,  another  essen- 
tial. I  think  the  cabaret  must  'be 
French.  For  it  must  be  witty,  and  al- 
though we  English  have  the  patent  of 
humor,  do  we  understand  the  meaning 
!  of  wit?  Can  we  mimic  the  mocking  wit 
of  the  Montmartre  cabaret  that  leaps 
so  lightly  from  moral  and  religious 
blasphemy  to  hysteria?  Yes,  I  suppose 
they  will  mimic  it  In  a  docile,  bloodless 
i  way,  and  the  show  will  be  a  poor  rela- 
i  lion  of  the  very  excellent  entertainment 
you  sometimes  get  at  London  Bohemian 
clubs.  But  that  casual  assembly  of 
bored  poets,  artists  and  demoiselles, 
sipping  their  coffee  from  long  flower- 
glasses,  suddenly  thrilled  to  ecstasy  by 
a  flaming  chant  from  one  of  the  bored 
poets  or  a  wicked  dance  from  one  of 
the  bored  demoiselles,  and  crowning  the 
triumph  with  a  ritual  of  grotesque  ap- 
plause—shall we  get  that?  The  audi- 
ence will  sit  at  little  tables;  let  this 
content  us." 
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Opera 


The     erlt|clsma  of 
operatic  performances 
111  at  Covent  Garden  and 

London  the  London  Opera 
House  are  unusually  amusing  this  sea- j 
son.  Th©  plot  of  "11  Trovatore"  (May 
1)  Is  described  as  "som^wnat  Incoherent 
and  unconvincing,"  but  the  tunes  gave 
pleasure  by  their  "swing  and  charac- 
ter." Mine.  Augusta  Iiorla.  a  Boston 
woman,  took  tlje  part  of  Azucena. 

When  "La  Travlata"  was  performed 
at  Covent  Garden  (May  7.)  the  Times 
remarked  "the  singers  sang  songs,  the 
minstrels  played,  the  dancers  danced;  ft 
was  all   as   it   has  always  been,  but 
something   was    not    theiv.    that  must 
once  have  been.    One  could  not  help 
asking    why    our    grandfathers  and 
grandmothers  enjoyed  this  and  we  can- 
not.   It  is  the  custom  to  say  we  have 
outL'ved  the  music,  but  it  is  more  the 
spirit  beh'.i-.d  the  music— the  sheer  de- 
light  in   beauty  of  tune,   in  physical 
achievement— that  is  dead."    Mme.  Lip-; 
kowska    was    the    Vloletta,    and    the  ; 
Times  thought  her  resources  not  varl- 
cus   enough.     "She    has   an  effective 
mezza  voice  following  a  bravura  pas- 
sage, and  the  notes  that  can  really  be 
bHid  to  be  within  her  compass  are  often 
'thoroughly   vocal   and    well   In  tune." 
The  Daily  Telegraph  was  more- gener- 
ous:    "It   is  not  often   that  a  Covent 
Garden  audience  in  recent  years  has 
I  seen    a    Violetta    so    vivacious   or  so 
'charming.    Fancy  a  Violetta  who  Is  a 
living,  moving  human  being— and  you  1 
have    Miss    Lipkowska,    whose  move- 
ments are  'actual'  and  wuose  voice/ 1= 
fluent  and  easy  if  rather,  small."  The 
,1'all  Mall  Gazette  said   that  the  tart 
mils  her  well,  "with  her  youthfuiness 
and   attractive   appearance.    wltHe  hwr 
prer.y  voice  has.  of  course,  an  excellent 
chance  of  being  admired. 

c-speciany  cnarmmg  in  quality  are  the  I 
three  or  four  notes  lying  round  the  top  | 
F,  while  her  general  method,  though  not 
strikingly  forceful  or  suggesting  brill- 
iance, is  neat  and,  refined.    Within  lim- 
its, too,  h»r  acting  is  clever  and  sympa- 
thetic."    Would  that  she  were  again  at 
the. Boston  Opera  House!'  No  one  has 
filled  her  place.   The  elder  Germont  was 
played  by  Virgllio  Romano,  who  was 
perhaps  handicapped  by  "the  Incongru- 
ity of  such  a  word  as  'Addlo'  In  affect-  j 
ing  circumstances  sung  Into  a  high  hat 
'with   the   help   of   a   walking  stick." 
Mme.    Lipkowska    appeared    later  as] 
Gilda. 

Gounod's  "Faust."  May  7,  was  rather 
patronized.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  waa 
especially  disagreeable.  It  characterized 
the  opera  as  one  which  leaves  no  uni- 
fied, artistic  Impression.  "Trick  and 
art,  pose  and  slnceity,  mingle  with  one 
another  in  such  irresponsible  confusion 
that  the  brain  gets  exhausted  In  the 
effort  to  correlate  the  effects,  and  the 
final  sensation  is  one  of  sheer  bewilder- 
ment. The  work  Is  typical  of  a  whole 
class  that  has,  not  without  reason,  led 
to  the  designation  of  opera  form  as  be- 
ing hybrid,  Imperfect,  and  of  subordi- 
nate aesthetic  value."  The  Times  thinks 
"it  takes  a  good  deal  to  galvanize  the 
more  arid  half-  of  'Faust'  into  a  sem- 
blance of  life."  Margaret  (Miss  Lyne) 
looked  14  and  Faust  (Mr.  Harrold)  was 
made  up  to  look  10  and  wore  a  costume 
"which  suggests  a  professional  wrestler 
or  weight  lifter. 

Mr.  Marcoux  appeared  as  Scarpia  at 
Covent  Garden  (May  9).  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  praised  his  acting,  full  of  "re- 
serve and  subtle  touches."  The  Times 
made  this  astounding  statement,  com- 
paring Mr.  Marcoux  with  Mr.  Sammarco 
in  the  part:  "He  lacks  his  predecessor's 
subtlety,  and  his  method  as  well  as  his 
voice  are  heavier."  The  "subtlety"  of 
Sammarco!  It  reminds  one  of  a  ton  of 
coal. 

Berthe  Caesar  at  the  London  Opera 
House     took.-    the     three  characters, 
Olymne,  Giulletta  and  Antonio  in  "Les 
Cootes-d'Hoffrriann."  Offenbach  intend- 
ed that  this  should  be  so,,  and  Adele 
:  Isaac  look  the  three  parts  when  the 
■  opera  was  first  performed. 
!    There  was  trouble  about  the  horse  in 
j  the  production  of  "Don  Qulchotte"  at 
|  the  London  Ope*=a  House.    The  Don's 
Rozinante    was   lanky   and   lean.  The 
press  agent  of  the  opera  house  advised 
;  the  public  as  follows:    "On  the  conti- 
'  nent  and  where  the  care  of  animals  Is 
'  not  so  much  studied  as  in  England.  Very 
;  little  trouble  has  been  experienced  in 
finding  a  horse  who  looked   the  part, 
j  But  in  England  considerable  difficulty 
I  has  been  experienced  in  finding  a  horse 
which  would  pass  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers  of  those  societies  that  watch 
over  the  care  of  animals,  and  yet  is  suf- 
ficiently cadaverous  to  fulfil  the  condi- 
tions of  tiii?  story."  j*.' 

Joseph  O'Marn  is  organizing  a  ne.v 
opera  company;  "an  English  Opera  Com- 
bination." He  has  gathered  together  I 
singers  from  the  British  isles  and  colo-  j 
nies,  among  them  a  New  Zealand  con-  I 
itralto  whp  studied  with  Mme.  Marches!. 

Filson  Young  has  at  last  heard  at 
Covent  Garden  a  "perfectly  satisfact- 
ory" performance  of  "Tristan,"  "beau- 
tifully sung,  nobly  acted,  artistically 
staged,  and— at  last!— the  lighting  was 
right.  The  steady  creeping  of  the  moon- 
light across  the  Cornish  garden  in  act 
II.  was  memorable— not  because  It  was 
difficult,  but  because  It  was  right,  stud- 
ied from  nature  and  not  from  the  tra- 
ditions of  some  German  court  theatre." 
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"The  Ring"     In  th*  production  of 
at  Covent  "Th*  Rin*"  at  Coven* 

Garden  the  bird  In  "Sieg- 
Garden  fried"  was  left  out,  and 
the  critic  of   the   Pall   Mall  Gasette 
thought  It  a  pity.  "Even  if  It  does  stick 
now  and  then."  I  remember  a  perform- 
ance  at  the  Boston  TMeatre  when  the 
poor  bird   would   not   fly,    and  Max 
i  Alvary  Siegfried  kicked  it  across  the 
stuge.    As  the  London  critic  remarks 
accidents    happen    even    at  Bayreuth' 
where  on  one  occasion  "during  a  per- 
|  formance  of  'Tristan.*  a  gentleman  in 
I  frock  coat  and  tall  hat  was  to  be  ob- 
,  served  walking  in  the  sea."  At  Covent 
Garden   the  rams  in    "Die  Wnlkuere" 
were   not   missed,    "and.    perhaps,  the 
labstnoe   of  the  horse  gives  a  certain 
|  measure  of  relief,  just  as,  if  he  Is  at  all 
restless.  In  Goetterdammerurig,'  one  is 
I  made   to   feel    uncomfortable.  Covent 
I  Garden's  dragon  only  provokes  a  smile 
on  account  of  the  two  obvious  natures 
of  the  origin  of  its  green  eyes— the  light 
in  fait,  shows  every  time  the  jaws  are 
opened.   This  is  remediable,  and  should 
be  attended  to.    Some  of  the  lighting  ef 
feels  are  carried  out  very  well,  especial- 
ly changes  from  night  to  day.   The  new 
Are  effect  in  "Die  Walkure"  proved  to 
be  good  in  Itself,  but  here  was  another 
example  of  what  did  not  fit  so  well  with 
the  impression  of  the  music  as  did  the 
Old   system   of   lyeopodium   flares  It 
•voids,  however,  throwing  shadows  on 
to  the  back  cloth. 

"In  one  or  two  details  the  Covent  Gar- 
den production  calls  for  improvement 
A  distinctly  bad  effect  is  made  in  the 
steond  act  of  'Die  Walkuere.'  when  be- 
fore the  fight  between  Hunding  and 
Siegmund  a  gauze  descends  with  a  hard 
straight  edge;  it  is  a  pity  that  the! 
steam  curtain  is  so  noisy,  the  more  so 
as  the  effect  is  extremelv  good  In  'Sieg-' 
fried'-bettcr,  in  fact,  than  in  'Das 
Rheingold'— where  perhaps  it  might  bel 
dispensed  with  altogether.  One  would 
like  to  see  a  new  Valkyries'  rock  withl 
steps  thereon  of  a  little  less  obvious 
nature.  But.  of  course,  the  culminating! 
problem  is  how  to  treat  the  final  catas-' 
tio;.he.  Here,  if  anywhere,  tin-  princiJ 
pie  to  bo  adopted  is  one,  of  realism;' 
were  can  l>e  no  doubt  of  that  if  tha 
forceful  nature  of  the  music  Is  to  mean  ' 


not  c.i  I.  .1  on  to  appear  In  the  Gala  per-  [ 
formance  at  the  Palace,  London.  The ! 
Pall    Mall    (ia/.ette   said    in    its    an^er:  ; 

"His  majesty  will  get  a  very  blurred  Im- 
pression of  the  modern  music  hall."  I 


"The  Bias 
Of  the 


anything  at  all.  If  realistic,  however, 
let  it  be  sensible.  Let  us  see  the  roof 
fall  by  reason  of  the  burning  of  what 
supports  it  and  some  definite  connection 
between  the  Are  %^gfrled's  pyre  and 
the  hall  Itself,  while  any  greater  indica- 
tion of  the  overflowing  of  the  Rhine 
would  also  be  welcome." 


Some 
Personal 


Bern  hard  Baumeister. 
now  84  years  old,  has  cele- 
brated the  60th  anniver- 
Notes  sary  of  his  joining  the 
Imperial  Court  Theatre  of  Vienna,  tt 
is  believed  that  he  is  the  oldest  actor  in 
Europe  and  the  one  who  has  played 
longest  at  one  and  the  same  theatre. 
He  appeared  early  this  month  as  Fal- 
staff  in  "Henry  IV."  and  was  most 
heartily  applauded.  The  Emperor  sent 
him  a  special  message  of  congratula- 
tion and  promised  a  pension  for  life 
to  the  actor's  wife,  a  comparatively 
young  woman,  married  only  two  vears 
ago.  * 

A  new  star  at  the  London  Hippo- 
drome is  Hilda  Radnay,  famous  in 
\  lenna  for  her  beauty  and  her  hair  of 
Titian  red.  She  sat  to  the  painter  Lem- 
bach  for  numerous  studies  and  now 
produces  and  illustrates  these  pictures 
to  an  accompaniment  of  "classical 
music." 

Diana  Hope,    "an   American  artist," 
appeared  at  the  London  Pavilion  the 
-Oth.     Her  little   plays,   she    told  the 
reporters,   were  fully  lic-jnsed   by  the 
lord  chamberlain,  whereupon  the  "Duilv 
Telegraph   remarked  that  this   was  a. 
sufficient  guarantee  that  "there  is  noth- 
ing   in   any    to    shock   or    offend  the 
susceptibilities'    of    the    most  fastidi- 
ous '   She  also  informed  the  public  that 
'  Politics  and  Petticoats"  contained  "no 
mournful    heroines ;  or    crying  kids.** 
Mr.  Forbes  Robertson,   resting  now, 
will  play  next  fall' In  the  chief  provin- 
cial towns  in  England.    His  wife,  Ger- 
trude Elliott   will   play  with   him  in 
"The  Passing  of  the  Third  Floor  Back  " 
"The  Light  That  Failed"  and  "Caesar 
and    Cleopatra."     "In    the    spring  we 
come  to  London,  when  I  hope  to  revive 
in  addition  to  these  pieces,  'Hamlet.' 
and      possibly      other  Shakesperian 
dramas.    There  are  plays  in  the  per- 
formance of  which  an  actor  can  spare 
himself.    'Hamlet,'  however,  is  not  one 
tof  these,  and  Its  revival  calls  for  con- 
sideration.   In   the  autumn   of  1913  I 
purpose  returning  to  America  for  what, 
j  I  fancy,  will  be  a  farewell  tour,  extend- 
ing over  two  years.    You  cannot  possi- 
I  My  do  America  in  less  than  that.  There 
I  is  also  a  scheme  afloat  for  visits  to  Be^- 
I  lin.    Paris    and    St.    Petersburg,  but 
J  whether  the  project  can  he  made  to  tit 
in  with  my  other  plans  is  still  unccr- 
I  lain,     f   have  garnered  no  how  flays 
J  during  my  travels,  and  it  hardly  iooks 
pM.tf  l  shall  need  any." 
I    To   the   amazement   of    many  Marie 


Benuvente's    "Los  In- 
tereses  Creados"  ("The 
Bias     of     the  World), 
World"  translated  by  Franeesck 
de  Ros  and  Beryl  de  Zoete,  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Stage  Society  In  London 
May  6.  The  title  is  taken  from  the  Bas- 
tard's speech  in  "King  John": 
Thai  smooth-faced  gentleman,  tickling 

Commodity, 
Commodity,  tho  bias  of  the  world. 

Jacinto  Benavente,  born  in  1866,  is  the 
most  prolific  of  the  younger  Spanish/ 
dramatists.  He  writes  in  a  mountain' 
village  above  Toledo,  and  is  often  seen 
in  the  greenroom  of  the  State  Theatre 
at  Madrid.  At  present  he  is  translating 
all  the  dramas  of  Shakespeare  into 
Spanish.  "Los  Intereses  Creados"  is  a 
wholly  fantastical  play.  The  author  in 
the  prologue  says  of  his  characters: 
"They  are  the  old  grotesque  masks  of 
Italian  comedy,  less  complacent  than  of 
yore,  for  they  have  reflected  much  in 
this  long  space.  The  author  knows  full 
well  that  so  primitive  a  spectacle  is 
scarcely  worthy  of  a  cultured  audience 
of  today.  He  prays  you  temper  culture 
with  kindness;  that  you  make  your 
minds  as  the  minds  of  little  children. 
The  world  has  grown  old  and  falls  into 
dotage.  Art  will  not  resign  itself  to 
I  growing  old;  so,  to  appear  young,  she 
i  feigns  the  prattle  of  infancy,  and  that 
is  why  these  old  puppets  seek  to  divert 
you  today  with  their  childishness." 

A  penniless  gentleman,  Leandro  has  a 
sharp-witted  servant,  Crispin,  who  per- 
suades him  that,  pretending  to  have 
wealth  and  quality,  he  will  obtain  food 
and  lodging,  great  consideration,  and 
liually  a  rich  and  beautiful  wife.  Le- 
andro, following  the  advice,  but  letting 
the  servant  do  most  of  the  talking,  wins 
■  the  heart  and  hand  of  Silvia,  daughter 
of  the  miserly  Punchinello. 

"At  the  end  of  the  first  aat  a  poet. 
Harlequin,  and  a  swaggering  military 
captain  have  been  won  over  to  Le- 
andro's  side,  and  Crispin  cries  as  the 
curtain  falls,  'Arms  and  Poesy  are  on 
our  side,  let  us  forward  to  the  conquest 
of  the  world!'  And  they  proceed  to 
enact  their  harlequinade  with  infinite 
romantic  braggadocio.  Towards  the  end, 
however,  Leadro  realizes  that,  even  if 
life  be  a  farce,'  there  is  something  in  it 
called  Love,  which  is  divine,  and  does 
not  end  with  the  farce,  and  so,  in  the 
end,  the  ironic  author  becomes  himself 
a  poet,  and  the  play  itself  is  seen  to 
possess  something  more  lastii^;  than 
more  mordant  criticism  of  adventure* 
snobs,  society  and  the  law." 

W.  G.  Fay,  formerly  of  the  Irish  Play- 
ers, took  the  part  of  Leandro,  but  did 
not  swagger  enough  to  suit  some.  The 
part  which  made  the  fame  of  Puga,  the 
Spanish  actor,  would  have  suited  Coque- 
Un.  The  lines  were  not  clearly  spoken 
by  the  majority  of  tho  comedians. 


beairtT'il  I  :  ..  innsteTnT  wTl'o  takes  in- 
part  of  Helen.     The  poet's  Helen  has 

returned  with  M<  nelaus  to  Spuria 
Weary  of  passion,  desirous  of  a  quiet 
lire,    she    still    excites    passion.  Her 

brother  Castor  goes  mad  for  love  of  her. 
and,  jealous,  slays  Menelaus.  Elektra 
raves  about  her  beauty  and  all  Nature 
seems  to  woo  her.  "She  appeals  to  eus. 
her  father,  to  savo  her  from  the  fatal 
gift  of  beauty  he  gave  her,  and  the 
voice  of  the  god  blames  her  because  her 
pride  and  her  mastery  of  the  world  have 
not  equalled  her  beauty. 

He  takes  her  up  to  Olympus  but  im- 
mortality will  not  bring  her  peace. 
Among  the  gods,  as  on  earth  criminal 
passion  will  pursue  her,  of  as  Mr. 
Dawbam  puts  it:  "She  is  at  her  old 
tricks,  with  her  luminous  eyes  and  har-' 
monlous  walk.  The  stage  is  strewn 
with  dead  and  dying."  Scenery  and 
dresses  are  by  the  Russian  Leon  Bakst. 
He  has  gone  to  Mycenae  for  inspira- 
tion, but  the  gate  of  Lions  serves  at 
the  -Chatelet  for  the  entrance  of  the 
palace  of  Menelaus  and  is  painted  with 
barbarically  violent  color.  "Wonderful 
as  these  creations  are,  they  do  not  re- 
call classic  times  and  gone  is  the  sim- 
plicity that  the  poet  required  as  the 
proper  frame  for  his  work.  It  seems 
weighted  down  by  the  Orientalism  of 
both  the  chief  actress  and  the  design- 
er." 

"Ames  Sauvages,"  by  Mme.  Clermont 
and  M.  Severin-Mars,  might  be  entitled 
"The  Worst  Woman  in  Paris."  It  was 
produced  at  tho  Theatre  Rejane  after 
the  close  of  the  regular  season.  Chris- 
tiane,  the  heroine,  is  the  "femme  fa- 
tule"  of  the  romantic  thirties;  a  sort  of 
Hedda  Gabler,  but  a  physician  apolo- 
gizes for  her  conduct:  she  is  hysterical 
and  cannot  help  lying  and  raising  mis- 
chief. She  makes  love  to  Jean,  who  is 
engaged  to  Andree.  The  two  are  caught 
kissing  by  Andree,  and  she  goes  into  a 
convent.  Christiane  has  had  a  husband 
for  some  years.  She  now  nurses  him 
tenderly  and  plays  him  false  with  Mau- 
rice, the  husband  of  her  best  friend, 
Suzanne.  Maurice  is  the  brother  of 
Jean,  anl  Suzanne  is  the  sister  of  An- 
dree, so  it's  all  in  the  family.  Suzanne 
is  constantly  imploring  forgiveness  and 
is  constantly  forgiven.  Her  husband  is 
on  the  point  of  bankruptcy^  She  bor- 
rows money  from  her  various  lovers 
to  save  him  and  then  runs  away  with 

Maurice.  Jean,  still  in  love  with  her, 
finds  the  two  In  Christiane's  rooms  in 
the  dark.  The  two  brothers v  struggle 
on  the  floor  before  they  recognize  each 
other.  Suzanne  pleads  with  her.  Chris- 
tiane  tells  Maurice  to  choose  between 
them,  and  he  chooses  her.  Christiane 
plays  a  joyful  march  on  the  piano,  Su- 
zanne returns  and  stabs  Christiane  in 
the  back,  whereupon  Maurice  weeps 
over  the  corpse.  The  Daily  Telegraph 
pronounces  the  drama  one  of  the  strong-  1 
est  of  the  Paris  year,  and  Miss  Van  J 
Doren,  who  plays  Christiane,  is  "aston-  I 
ishingly  serpentine,  sinuous,  plausible 
and  wicked." 


The  Stage     Belot's  dramatization  of 
ja  Daudet's  "Sapho"  was  re- 

_  vlved  at  the  Comedie  Fran- 
PariS  caise  May  5.  Leon  Daudet 
wrote  an  article  of  a  reminiscent  nature  I 
and  said  that  his  father,  not  liking 
kelot's  version,  redictated  the  whole 
text  of  the  play  before  the  first  per-: 
formance.  "Sapho"  made  a  direct  ap- 
peal 27  years  ago  to  young  Frenchmen,' 
who,  victims  to  the  depression  that  fol- 
lowed the  disasters  of  1870-71,  were  dis-' 
inclined  to  accept  the  facts  of  life  and' 
found  in  a  liaison  a.  refuge  and  consola- 
tion. The  sentiment  in  the  play  is  now 
voted  old-fashioned.  "The  whole  effect 
was  elegaic.  'Ou  sont  les  neigesi 
d'Antan?  Where  are  the  flowers  and 
the  song  and  the  wine,  where  the  ville 
d'Avray,  and  where  the"  Paris  itself  of 
30  years  ago?" 

The  Herald  quoted  last  Sunday  opin  I 
|  lons  of  prominent  Parisians  about  the 
worth  of  the  stage  today  in  comparison 
with  reading.    Let  us  add  to  these  opin- 
ions.   Vincent  d'Indy  does  not  believe 
that  the  spread  of  a  popular  taste  for 
the  drama  is  a  sign  of  intellectual  prog- 
ress.    It  is,  rather,  a  mark  of  deca- : 
dence,  comparable  to  that  of  the  Roman  ' 
empire.    A  taste  for  reading  is  far  su-  \ 
perior  to  the  passion  for  seeing  plays 
performed,  and  he  prefers  to  read  the 
score  of  an  opera  than  to  hear  and  see  ! 
tit  on  the  stage.   M.  Boylesve  thinks  the  j 
success  of  the  stage  proves  the  laziness 
of  the  modern  spirit.    George  Lecomte ! 
says  "a  gTeater  chasm  is  opened  up  I 
every  day  between  literature  and    the 1 
stage."  M.  Chanclair  thinks  that  modern  I 
society  does  not  care  a  bit  for  the  the- 
atre and  is  interested  only  in  the  a,ptors. 

In  "Menages  Turcs,"  produced  at  the 
Theatre   Femina,  •  a    Turk   of   the  old! 
school  wishes  to  get  rid  of  his  wife  and 
take  a  young  thing  with  a  substantial 
dot.    He  loses  wife,  favorite  servant  and 
fortune.    "There  is,  no  doubt,  a  moral' 
in  the  story  applicable  also  to  the  pres-| 
ent  political  state  of  Turkey." 
Emile  Verhaeren  is  called  by  some  the 
;  greatest   living   lyric   poet.     His  play 
"Helen    of   Sparta."    produced    at  the 
Chatelet.  Paris,  with  great  magnificence,! 
has  little  dramatic  interest,  accordingj 
to  the  critics,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  ot 
M.  do  .Max,  Miss  Vera  Serglne  and  the  I 


Xhat  *^re  sP°'tc  not  long 

Vegetarian  T   f  „"A  *Iode,"n 

*>  Crusader,"   a  play  in 

Drama  behalf  of  vegetari- 
anism produced  in  London  April  ;i0. 
Those  stage  directors  are  worthy  of 
Mr.  Shaw.  Josephine,  the  butcher's 
pretty  daughter,  is  waiting  in  her  fath- 
er's shop  while  he  is  busy  in  tho 
slaughter-house. 

"(Josephine  draws  shawl  more  closely 
around  her  and  shivers.  It  is  now  al- 
most dark,  and  slight  rumblings  of, 
thunder  are  heard.  She  remains  seated, 
leaning  her  head  on  her  hand,  with! 
closed  eyes.  The  wind  has  risen  and  Is 
heard  whistling;  it  comes  in  gusts,  mak- 
ing strange  noises  in  shop.  She  glances 
around  uneasily;  joints  and  carcases 
sway,  wind  rattles  door.) 

Jos.  (starts  nervously):  Is  that  you.i 
Freddy?  (No  answer.)  (In  a  tremor): 
Oh!  why  doesn't  he  come! 

(Settles  down  again,  tries  to  be  calm. 
The  pig  which  hangs  from  ceiling  r.c.,1 
not  far  from  desk,  has  begun  to.  sway, 
back  and  forth  in  a  sort  of  rhythmic 
motion,  started  by  a  gust  of  wind  from 
open  window  r.c,  and  goes  slower  and 
slower.  As  it  sways  its  head  comes 
fairly  near  to  Josephine,  who  stares  at 
it  in  horrible  fascination,  her  eyes  be- 
coming fixed  in  terror.  At  last  she  can 
bear  it  no  longer:  rises  slowly  like  one 
in  a  dream,  keeping  her  eyes  fixed  on 
the  pig  as  if  under  a  spell,  reaches  out 
mechanically  and  takes  down  Freddy's 
apron  hanging  on  door,  walks  with  it 
towards  pig,  holds  it  up  to  cover  up 
the  pig,  when,  just  as  she  has  raised 
her  arms,  holding  the  apron,  still  star- 
ing at  pig.  a  horrib'e  squeal  is  heard 
from  slaughter-house  of  a  dying  pig, 
and  with  a  piercing  shriek  Josephine 
falls  fainting  to  the  floor.)" 

The  Influence 
of  "The 


Miss  Sarah! 
Brooke,  who  has 
been  playing  Lau- 
Easiest  Way"  ra  In  "The  Easi- 
est Way"  in  London,  has  received  let- 
ters of  gratitude  from  women  whoj 
struck  by  the  end  of  Laura  in  the  play,! 
have  braced  up  and  determined  to  walk 
the  straight  and  narrow  path.  I  quote 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  May  10: 

"One  of  the  letters  is  addressed  by  si 
young  woman  to  a  well  known  physi- 
cian who  had  procured  seats  for  her  for! 
'The  Easiest  Way.'  The  penitent  onei 
writes:     "I  am  wondering  if  you  had 


rend  ■  my  >  ery  thoughts  when  giving  the 

tlioso   tickets.     »    •    *    You,   I  hoped, 

would  he  able  to  calm  the  unsettled 
state  of  my  mind,  but  the  theatre  you 
sent  me  to  has  perhaps  done  even  more 
ilian   you   could  have  known  it  could. 

*  •  •  I  had  a  brilliant  offer  from  that 
rich  American  I  told  you  of  •  •  • 
plenty  of  luxury,  a  beautifully  furnished 
flat,  banking  account,  gayety  and  the 
best  of  everything;  but  the  unpleasant 
ending  of  the  piece  yesterday  at  the 
theatre  has  fixed  my  mind  right  away 
to  other  things  and  fhe  life  my  mother 
brought  me  up  to.'  Miss  Brooke  has 
received  as  well  a  letter  from  a  sister 
of  a  London  mission  concerned  in  res- 
cue work.  Here  Is  an  extract:  'May  I 
introduce   myself  as   a  friend  of  Mr. 

 ?    He  has  often  spoken  to  me  of 

you,  and  when  I  told  him  I  had  been  to 
see  "The  Easiest  Way"  and  how  the 
play  had  impressed  me,  he  suggested  I 
should  write  to  you.  ♦  *  *  The  work 
I  do  brings  me  of  necessity  into  contact 
with  those  who,  alas,  have  found  "the 
easiest  way,"  and  you  can  imagine  with 
what  interest  I  followed  the  play  and  j 
your  impersonation  of  Laura  Murdoch,  j 

*  *  *  It  helped  me  to  understand  things 
more  than  I  had  ever  done  before,  and 
I  felt  I  must  write  and  tell  you  so. 
Naturally,  Miss  Sarah  Brooke,  who, 
with  her  thumb  very  properly  over  the 
signature,  showed  me  these  letters,  is! 
much  gratified  by  the  evidence  of  the 
play's  moral  influence." 

And   in   Boston  this   interesting  and  I 
profoundly  moral  play— one  that  should 
have  had  a  long  run  here— was  looked 
!  on  sourly  by  professional  guardians  -ot 
morality  and  removed  from  the  stage! 


Richard  Richard  Le  Gal- 

_  •     lienne's  "Orestes," 

Le  Gallienne  s  . 

"  in  verse,  was  pro- 
"Orestes"  duced  by  the 
Drama  Society  in  Kensington,  May  6. 
While  he  admits  that  he  followed 
Aeschylus  in  the  main  for  the  action, 
he  says  that  the  characters  and  the 
language  are  his  own.  Orestes  is  "an 
appealing  study,"  although  he  apostro- 
phizes in  a  pretty-pretty  manner  a  daisy 
growing  by  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon. ' 
The  women  are  said  to  be  very  modern. 
Clytaemnestra  is  careful  to  tell  the  au 
dience  that  she  loved  Aegisthus  pas 
eionately  and  never  liked  the  kin, 
n>en,  "while  Electra's  hobble  skirt  and 
the  Bond  street  air  of  Aegisthus  are 
not  without  their  further  significance." 
The  Times  thought  the  play  strangely 
devoid  of  pity  and  of  fervor.  "The  ter- 
rible stichomythia  between  Clytaemnes- 
tra and  Orestes,  with  which  Aeschylus 
leads  up  to  the  death  of  the  Queen,  is 
watered  into  many  words;  the  whole 
thing  is  watered  down."  The  people  of 
Argos  were  represented  by  two  old  men. 
One  critic  says  that  while  there  are  no 
flights  of  genuine  poetry,  the  play  is  on 
the  whole  "a  remarkable,  neat  and 
workmanlike  dramatic  arrangement,  in 
tasteful  blank  verse  that  only  now  and 
then  jars  or  '.s  obviously  reminiscent." 
A  "neat"  tragedy  on  the  subject  of 
Orestes! 

Although  our  ordinary  air  be  good  by 
nature  or  art.  yet  it  is  not  amiss  stm  t0  aJ- 
ter  it;  no  better  physic  for  a  melancholy 
man  than  change  of  air,  and  variety  of 
places,  to  travel  abroad  and  see  fashion». 
"No  man."  salth  IJpsius.  in  an  epistle  to 
Phil.  Lanolus.  a  noble  friend  of  hie.  now 
readv  to  make  a  voyage,  "can  be  such  a 
stock  or  stone,  whom  that  pleasant  specula- 
tion of  countries,  cities',  towns,  rivers  will 
not  affect." 


News  of  Joe  Bush. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  just  heard  from  Joe  Bush.  YoU| 
will  perhaps  remember  that  the  !^st 
time  I  saw  my  friend  he  was  on  his  way 
to  Mexico— with  blood  in  his  eye.  The 
letter  was  dated  New  Orleans,  May  14. 
Never  mind  how  he  got  there.  I  don't 
know.  Joseph  says,  in  part:  "I'm  drop- 
ping down  the  river  in  the  morning  in 
an  old  Norwegian  tub  bound  for  Belize, 
and,  if  I  get  there,  will  stay  a  week  or 
two  and  then  move  on.  I've  decided  to 
spend  the  summer  beach-combing— a 
very  pleasant  way  to  spend  any  old 
summer— so  after  I've  combed  Belize 
I'll  drop  down  tor  Puerto  Cortez  and 
other  joints  along  the  Caribbean." 

As  usual,  Joseph  has  chosen  an  admi- 
rable itinerary  for  his  summer's  outing. 
Would  that  I  were  with  him!  Belize  and 
Puerto  Cortez— shades  of  Morgan,  Wal-; 
lace  and  William  Walker!  Belize  alone 
is  worth  while.  Wallace,  the  freeboot- 
er, made  it  his  stamping  ground— unless 
I  am  mistaken,  he  named  the  city'.  Tra- 
dition has  it  that  Morgan  fottght  a 
bloody  fight  single-handed  against  three 
of  his  own  men  on  La  Costilla,  a  reef 
outside  the  harbor  mouth.  It  was  oft 
this  reef  in  deep  water  that  he  threw 
overboard  in  chains  the  negress  Bertha, 
his  beautiful  mistress.  William  Walker 
rested  at  Puerto  Cortez  for  weeks  while 
hatching  his  deepest  intrigues  for  Nica- 
.  ragua. 


The  Joy  of  Beach  Combing. 

Had  I  known  that  Joe  intended  to 
|  comb  the  beach  in  that  particular  local- 
ity, I  should  have  forwarded  (postage 
i  carefully  prepaid)  quantities  of  piratical 
literature.  Beach  combing,  however,  is 
usually  done  without  literature  ot 
kind.  As  an  all-the-year-round  recrea- 
tion it  is  to  be  recommended.  Were  Its 
advantages  and  pleasures  known,  many 
of  our  best  families  would,  no  doubt 
substitute    a   care-free   season  on  tiic 


oeun  or  tin    West  Cn.ist  for  n  ti"'- 
isome  and  uneventful  three  months  at 
iTork  Harbor  or  Kennobunk.  Reginald 
•could  spend  his  sophomore  vacation  t6 
'advantage,  and  .  if  father  could  be  per* 
puaded  to  leave  business  for  90  days,  he  : 
would  profit.    Beach  combing  gives  re-  , 
nource  and  self-reliance  to  the  young 
and  a  renewal  of  youth  to  the  old.  Still.  | 
•like  all  good  things,  it  has  Its  draw-  ' 
barks.    The  beach  comber  is  a  sort  of  j 
exalted  hobo.    He  avoids  many  of  the 
difficulties  and  disagreeable  features  of 
Itramp   life.     Existence  is  easy   In  tho 
'tropics.     But    unfortunately    one  must 
Kbrk  or  pay  when  moving  from  place . 
B>  place.  Still,  nn  Interval  of  massaging 
a  while  pine  deck  with  a  holystone  and 
Baquegee  only  accentuates  the  pleasure 
Kf  loafing  on  shore. 

A  Night  at  Belize. 

f, Belize  Is  hot  now.  The  town  lies  still 
under  the  noonday  glare.  The  portales 
opposite  t  lie  International  Hotel  are 
heavily  curtained  against  the  shin.  A 
few  white  clad  merchants  sip  the  next 
Est  coffee  in  the  world  and  only  the 
white  helmeted  Englishmen  move  too 
fast.  But  tonight— ah!  the  dainty  breeze 
tripping  in  from  the  Caribbean  over  the 
reefs  ripples  the  harbor  and  sways  the  i 
royal  palms.  Darkness  falls  in  a  mo- 
ment, as  always  near  the  equator,  and  ! 
With  the  darkness  the  fragrant,  throb-.1 

bing  passionate  life  of  the  tropics  sighs, 
stirs,  and— well— gets  busy. 

A  guitar  twangs— a  voice  rises,  falls. 
Is  lost.  Silent  forms  lurk  In  the  velvet 
shadows.  Lola  leans  from  her  balcony. 
Cigarettes  glow  like  stars  In  the  dark. 
The  gurgling  laughter  of  forty  times 
fortv  dusky  damsels  lures,  Invites,  com- 
mands:. Down  the  street  a  little,  a  shrill 
scream,  ragged  with  horror,  stops  m 
mid-scream,  and  you  know  the  knife 
went  home.  And  always,  and  over  all. 
the  soft  caress,  the  heavy  perfume,  the 
purple,  palpitating  passion-the  Tropic 

*  The  gentleman  who  said.  "Better  20 
years  of  Europe  than  a  lifetime  any- 
where else."  or  words  to  that  -effect, 
was  entitled  to  his  preference.  There 
is  no  accounting  for  tastes. 

Capt.  Marston  Sings. 
Lest  anv  one  mistake  this  letter  for 
an  advertisement  of  a  fruit  company. 
I  quote  from  "The  Lyrics  of  a  Beacn 
Comber  and  Other  Verses,"  by  Capt. 
R  J  Marston.  This  dainty  little  volume 
was  published  privately  some  years 
ago,  bound  in  hand-tooled  Carib  Indian 
(hide  furnished  by  the  captain  himself: 
Icombtn'  the  beach  at  Old,  Belize. 
1 1  Fever  and  filth  and  foul  disease, 

Sights  of  stench  and  Stygian  black. 
.Death  for  a  dollar— stabbed  in  the  bac*— 
<''FlEhtln■  the  grub  and  flghtin'  tho  booze 
Roaches  so  big  they  eat  your  shoes, 
IrVlclrtv  heat  and  a  billion  fleas, 
CombuV  the  beach  at  old  Belize. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  May  20,  1912. 


A  Footnote. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  spells  the  name  of 
the  buccaneer  "Wallace."  Others  al- 
lude to  him  as  "Wallis."  Unfortunate- 
ly  there  is  nothing  about  him  in  the 
National  Dictionary  of  Biography,  which 
.ignores  the  existence  of  many  famous 
British  pirates  and  all  heroes  of  the 
ring  This  dictionary  contains  a  lite 
of  Morgan,  but,  while  It  relates  his 
marriage  to  his  first  cousin,  Mary  Eliz- 
abeth, there  is  no  mention  of  Bertha, 
'who  was  so  shabbily  treated,  nor  does 
Esquemeling.  who  was  one  of  the  buc- 
caneering gang,  describe  her  life  and 
|  death.  ( 

And  first  behold  this  cordial  Julep  here. 
That  flames,  and  dances  in  his  crystal  bounds. 
With  spirits  of  balm,  and  fragrant  syrups 

mlx'd.  .  _  ' 

Not  that  Nepenthes,  which  the  wife  of  Thone 
In  Egypt  gave  to  Jove-born  Helena, 
Is  of  such  pow'r  to  stir  up  Joy  as  this. 
To  life  so  friendly,  or  so  cool  to  thirst. 

Unseemly  Strife. 

The  Index  Appeal  of  Petersburg,  Va., 
stated  that  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
verbial hospitality  of  Norfolk  no  juleps 
would  be  served  during  the  Democratic 
state  convention.  "Her  people  will  not 
try  to  inflict  on  those  who  know  the 
real  thing  such  concoctions  as  are 
brewed  under  the  sacred  name  in  Nor- 
folk city." 

To  this  Norfolk,  through  its  press,  re- 
plied: "There  never  was  but  one  man 
In  Petersburg  who  knew  how  to  make 
a  julep.  He  learned  the  art  from  Jack 
Franklin  of  Norfolk.  He  went  back 
home  so  infatuated  with  his  discovery 
that  he  soon  drank  himself  to  death, 
and  the  secret  perished  with  him.  Since 
then  no  citizen  of  Petersburg  has  ever  \ 
drunk  a  real  julep  except  in  Norfolk."  , 
This  strife  is  unseemly,  unworthy  of  ] 
Cities  in  the  Old  Dominion.  "We  have 
drunk  mint  juleps  in  Norfolk  and  in  Pe- 
tersburg and  found  them  admirable. 
It  is  a  mistake  to  say  there  are  no  bad 
juleps.  Those  north  of  Washington.  D. 
C  unless  thev  be  brewed  in  private  by 
a  'southerner,  deserve  the  bitter  words 
of  Prohibitionists. 

The  Rise  of  Jimmy  Jones. 

Many  Bostonians  remember  a  restau- 
rant known  as  Jimmy  Jones's  in  Nor- 
folk Manv  have  eaten  there,  eaten 
sora  and  Mobjack  and  Lynnhaven  oys- 
ters- drunk  juleps  and  rejoiced  with  an 
exceeding  joy.  But  how  many  know  the 
i  life  story  of  the  late  Jones  or  the  one 
surprising  feat  that  made  him  glorious? 


nounceaW*  even  to 
Xenophon  and  the 
the  Iliad.  Coming 
drifted  to  Norfolk 


i  "ft?  W."  tor  in-  \ 
ntary  to  our  own 

nes  was  a  Greek  by 
name    was  unpro- 
those  who  had  read 
first  three  books  of 
to  this  country,  he  | 
When  the  time  ar-  | 
i  ror  him  to  take  out  naturalization  j 
J  his  efforts  to  make  his  name  in-  1 
all  in  vain.      A  negro 
standing  by  had  given  his  as  Jimmy 
Jones    "Me  Jimmy  Jones,  too,"  said  the 
Greek   and  Jimmy  Jones  he  was  until 
£T».h  took :  him.  At  first  he  kept  a  mod- 
es?  rurh  counter.   This  grew  into  an 
!f,.imr house  which  became  a  "cafe. 

reputaUon  of  the  landlord  also 
l  ew  and  the  excellence  of  the  food  and 
a  f^r'  served  by  him  was  soon  known 
fn'oLr  states  Game  of  all  kinds  was 
cooked    irreproachably:    hog-fish  pre- 


lug  for  tile  appearance  of  .Miss  Lambert 
in  change  of  costume 

Jesse  L  Lasky's  "The  Antique  Girl" 
introduces  a  half-dozen  young  women 
to  whom  one  might  very  properly  apply 
the  "fair  of  form  and  of  figure"  expres-- 
slon,  and  with  the  young  women  of  the 
company  are  a  similar  number  of  young 
fellows,  all  of  them  good  singers.  There 
Is  Just  enough  plot  of  the  musical  com- 
edy to  provide  for  the  number  of  catchy 
songs  by  the  entire  company  or  by  only 
two  or  three  of  the  members.  There  Is 
also  some  very  clever  dancing  In  con- 
nection with  the  sketch. 

Easily  the  best  dancing  of  the  bill, 
however,  is  contributed  by  Sammy  Burns 
,and  Alice  Fulton  in  their  terpslchorean 
novelties.  They  indulge  In  a  lot  of  ex- 
itremely  different  steps  and  movements, 
but  work  at  all  times  with  clocklike 
precision.  James  F.  McDonald  is  at 
Keith's  this  week  for  the  first  time  In 
songs  and  sayings,  all  of  which  are  very 
clever  while  the  Robert  DeMont  trio 
present  their  acrobatic  stunt  "Hotel 
Turnover." 

Coming  along  earlier  in  the  evening's 
entertainment  are  ,Edgar  Berger,  who 
Is  a  truly  wonderful  contortionist;  the 
two  Kemps  In  "Matrimonial  Bliss"  and 
DeDio's  circus,  a  timely  special  for  the 
children. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— The  Lindsay 
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nared  In  a  peculiar  way  was  worthy  of 
a  Journey  from  Eastport  or  San  E  ran- 
oi-co  his  Juleps  and  cobblers  were  the 
despair  of  other  landlords,  but  his  spe- 
cialty, perhaps,  was  oysters. 

His  Surprising  Feat. 

nne  day  when  many  friends  and 
|guests  were  at  his  ptace-for  It  was  a 

favorite  loafing  ground— Jimmy  said  that 
he  could  recognize  every  oyster  from 
any  watery  environ   of   Norfolk  and 

The"  expeeri«enRtr  w^s^aue6  a^jtmmy  Prison  Stock  Company,  in  "The  Lights 
did  not  fail  in  any  instance.  The  news  o'  London,"  by  G.  R.  Sims.  The  prin- 
spread  the  country  round.   A  wager  of   Cjpai  characters: 

$50  was  made,  a  day  was  set  and  at  the  Uarold  A     t   HoweI1  HanseI 

appointed  hour  a  crowd  of    prominent  |sjquire  Armvtage  Arthur  Claire 

citizens"  saw  Jimmy  blindfolded  In  his 
restaurant.  The  oysters  near  Norfolk 
are  many  In  variety.  Lynnhaven,  Cher- 
ry Stone,  Mobjack,  Smith  Creek,  Little 
Bay,  Broad  Creek,  Ware  River,  Link- 
ham  Bay— the  list  Is  a  long  one.  There 
are  three  grades  of  each,  "selects,  sec- 
onds, soups."  All  these  were  used  In 
the  experiment.  Jimmy  made  one  stipu- 
lation: the  oysters  should  be  absolutely 
fresh  and  taken  from  the  shell  before 
him.  For  one  hour  they  gave  him 
oysters  of  every  kind  and  grade.  They 
went  backward  and  forward;  there 
were  "repetitions,  sequences,  omissions, 
alternations,  successions."  Not  once  did 
he  fail  to  give  the  right  and  only  an- 
swer. Exulting  in  their  fellow-citizen, 
the  people  of  Norfolk  swelled  the  orig- 
inal $50  to  $500  and  pointed  to  him  ever 
afterward  with  pride. 


 nytage. . . 

Clifford  Armytage  Dudley  Han  ley 

Soth  Preene  Edward  Nannery 

Joseph  Jarvls  James  A.  Bliss  , 

Shakespeare  JuitIs  Marion  Goad 

-Marks  -.James  Burrows 

Bess  Marks  Anna  Cleveland 

Hetty  preene  Frauees  Woodbury 

Mrs.  Jarvis  Rose  Morlsou 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "A 
Night  Off,"  a  comedy  in  four  acts,  from 
the  German  of  Franz  von  Schonthan  by 
Augustin  Daly. 

Justinian  Babbitt  Donald  Meek 

Harry  ,  Damask  John  Craig 

Marcus  Brutus  Snap  George  Hassell 

Jack  Mulberry  Carney  Christie 

Lord  Mulberry  Albeit  Roberts 

Mrs   Xautippe  Babbitt  Mabel  Colcord 

Angelica  Damask  Mabel  Montgomery 

Susan   Maud  Richmond 

Nlsbe  Mary  Young 
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A  Sad  Ending. 

During  the  last  years  of  his  honored 
life,  Jimmy  was  huge  and  lubberly,  in 
the  eyes  of  a  stranger.    He  could  be 
seen— and  from   far  off— sitting  in  an 
arm  chair  on  the  sidewalk  outside  his 
cafe.   His  ending  was  a  sad  one,  ironic. 
He  died  about  five  years  ago  from  can- 
cer  of  the   tongue— and   his  suffering 
was  long  and  intense.    The  restaurant 
in  Main  street  still  bears  his  name,  but 
at  present  it  is  closed.    Jimmy's  suc- 
cessor failed  to  satisfy  the  people,  and 
with  Jimmy  the  glory  of  Norfolk  de- 
parted.   The  name  of  Jimmy  Jones  is 
1  not  to  be  found  in  pretentious  books,  in 
encyclopaedias,  in  biographical  diction- 
aries, in    "Who's    Who"    and  "Who's 
j  Whont."    But  as  Calais  was  written  on 
the  heart  of  Queen  Mary,  so  Norfolk  is 
I  written  on  the  stomach  of  many  a  wan- 
I  derer,  and  Norfolk  to  him  means  that 
simple  eating  house  where  he  called  for 
sora   In   season,    oysters   and  juleps. 
There  are  men  who  say  with  deep  feel- 
ing: "I  used  to  eat  oysters  in  Fulton 
I  market"  or  "Do  you  remember  Billy 
Park's  old  place?"    So  there  are  men, 
not  sentimentalists  by  nature  or  pro- 
fession, who  sigh  at  the  mention  of 
Jimmy  Jones.    Kant,  the  philosopher, 
never  went  more  t.ian  15  miles  from 
Koenigsberg;  yet,  as  Dr.  Noah  Porter 
would  say  to  the  sen'or  class  at  Yale, 
he  shook  the  world,  young  gentlemen. 
Jimmy  Jones,  whether  he  came  from 
Sparta,  Athens  or  some  island  of  the 
archipelago,    made    Norfolk    his  home 
ami    dwelt   there   Wtftvjut   thought  <-f 
fain*  In  a  lanx  town.    Thus  h»  made 
Norfolk  Illustrious  among  the  cities  of 
America.   Even  the  unemotional  oysters 
of  every  creek,  bay,  river,  mourn  him, 
and  the  sora  is  now  unwilling  to  die, 
for,  as  it  whispers  to  its  mate:  "What's 
the  use?  There's  no  Jimmy  to  put  us  on 
toast."  j 


MAUD  LAMBERT 


Maud    Lambert,     making    her  first 
vaudeville  appearance  In  original  song 
specialties,  and  a  typically  Lasky-esque 
production  in  "The  Antique  Girl"  have 
the  places  of  honor  upon  this  week's 
bill    at   Keith's.    Miss    Lambert,  who 
rushed  into  prominence  and  popularity 
ias  a  member  of  Eddie  Foy's  "Over  the 
River"  company,  was  given  a  tremen- 
dous reception  last  night,  and  after  her 
third  song  a  big  bunch  of  roses  went 
over,  the  footlights  for  her.   Miss  Lam- 
bert appears  in  four  songs,  each  dis- 
tinctly different  in  character,  and  with 
;each  song  came  a  corresponding  change 
[of  gowns.   And  Miss  Lambert  certainly 
I  has  some  stunning  costumes.  Assisting 
;  Miss  Lambert  in  her  sketch  is  Ernest 
Ball,  the  author  of  a  number  of  the  pop- 
|  ular  songs  of  tfie  day.    Mr.  Ball  pre- 
sides over  the  piano,  not  only  playing 
j  all  of  Miss  Lambert's  accompaniments. 


The  young  women  in  the  Western 
Union  Telegraph  Company  offices  In 
New  York  must  wear  plain  shirt  waists 
this  summer  with  "moderately  high  ad- 
justable collars  and  sleeves  that  extend 
below  the  elbows."  It  Is  stated  that 
"scientific  experts"  after  careful  study 
of  the  subject  advised  the  order  and 
gave  "sanitary  reasons."  Such  sumptu- 
ary laws  seem  to  us  tyrannical.  It 
matters  not  whether  the  collar  be  ad- 
justable or  rigidly  fixed;  it  is  high— for 
the  qualifying  word  "moderately"  is 
not  easily  defined— and  as  it  is  high  it  is 
therefore  uncomfortable  In  hot  weather. 
The  young  women  thus  choked  will  not 
be  so  attractive  to  the  eye,  nor  will 
they  be  so  efficient  in  their  work.  Fur- 
thermore, the  chances  of  advantageous 
marriage  will  necessarily  be  lessened. 
Helen  of  Troy  would  not  have  been  so 
brilliantly  beautiful  had  she  been  com- 
pelled to  wear  any  one  of  the  collars 
that  made  the  city  famous. 

Apropos  of  collars  and  cravats,  we 
gladly  quote  the  fine  lines  from  Mr. 
Gilbert  Frankau's  "One  of  Us,"  a  satir- 
ical poem,  which  modelled  on  Byron's 
"Don  Juan,"  has  just  been  published: 
Ever  his  rlglit  hand  sought  the  collar'* 
edge, 

Whlte-walled,     tremendous,     whence  the 

fashioned  tape 
Of  tie's  perfection  shot  Its  waisted  wedge. 

Now  and  Then. 

The  wild  doings  in  San  Diego,  Cal., 
the  threats  and  the  shooting,  the  tarring 
and  feathering,  the  attempts  at  dyna- 
miting remind  one  of  the  description  of 
j  the  town  given  by  John  Phoenix,  who 
lived  there  in  the  fifties. 

All  night  long  In  this  sweet  little  village 
You  hear  the  soft  note  of  the  pistol 
I  With  the  pleasant  screak  of  the  victim 
!  Whose  been  shot  prehaps  In  his  gizzard. 
... 

Oh  Its  awful  this  here  little  plals  ls 
And  quick  as  my  business  is  finished 
I  shall  leave  foere  you  may  depend  on  It 
By  the  very  first  leky  steambote, 
Or  If  they  are  all  of  em  busted 
I'll  hire  a  mule  from  some  teller 
And  just  put  out  to  Santy  Clara. 

Two  Old  Friends. 

Old  friends  are  returning  with  sum- 
mer. The  wild  man,  who  now  emerges 
from  a  cave  in  Connecticut  and  now 
prefers  the  Maine  woods  with  a  village 
near  by  where  he  can  frighten  school 
children,  ls  reported  as  caught  in  Tar- 
rytown,  N.  Y.,  but  he  is  probably  an 
imposter,  for  he  gave  his  name  and  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  hungry.  The  real 
wild  man  ls  nameless,  and  In  trackless 
solitude  or  visiting  a  settlement  is  cheer- 
fully omnlverous,  and  skilful  in  obtain- 
ing food  from  nature  and  from  man. 
And  again  there  is  the  formation  of  a 
National  Antl-Tipping  Association.  We 
read  a  few  days  ago  of  a  Londoner  who 
in  one  year  travelled  considerably  over 


100  miles  to  find  barbers'  shops  where 
his  "unbending  attitude  on  the  tip  ques- 
tion" was  unknown  and  thus  spent  about 
$.10  on  bUB  and  cab  fares.  He  soon  ex- 
hausted London  and  the  suburbs,  and 
now,  unable  to  shave  himself,  grows  a 
beard.  These  antl-tipplng  associations 
labor  in  vain,  for  there  are  always  fool- 
ish men  and  women,  who,  not  sure  of 
themselves  and  wishing  to  impress  oth- 
ers, tip  extravagantly. 

*         From  Contemporaries. 

A  Parisian  newspaper  names  the  Isle 
of  Wight  aa  a  paradise  for  young  wom- 
en who  wish  to  marry.  This  "charming 
Island"  has  at  present  a.  "good  million" 
more  men  than  women.  "What  a 
choice!"  The  population  of  the  Isle  of 
Wight  is  about  S0.000. 

In  a  French  geography  which  has  run 

through  several  editions  M.  Enault  is 
quoted  as  the  leading  authority  on  Eng- 
land. The  French  school'boy  Is  told  that 
in  London  there  are  "whole  streets 
formed  of  dens  dug  out  of  the  soli, 
which  itself  was  only  a  mass  of  rub- 
bish." People  sleep  In  wheeless  cabs 
and  pay  a  rent  of  sixpence  a  week. 
"Bands  of  half-starved  men  without 
fire  or  shelter  take  refuge  In  gypsy  vans 
which  are  burled  up  to  the  axle-trees  In 
mud." 

A  schoolmaster  In  Roumanla  was 
killed  not  long  ago  in  a  duel  with  walk- 
ing sticks.  A  girl  was  the  cause  of  the 
quarrel  and  she  advised  the  duel.  In 
Germany  a  court  of  honor  might  have 
been  held,  or  the  opinion  of  the  Em- 
peror William  might  have  settled  the 
matter.  The  discussion  concerning  the 
advisability  of  duelling,  which  ls  now 
raging  in  Germany,  has  led  English 
newspapers  to  revive  stories  about  the 
field  of  honor  in  Great  Britain.  One  of 
the  most  agreeable  is  that  about  the 
Galway  squire  who,  practising  with  the 
pistol  in  his  back  garden,  gave  this  ex- 
planation: "I've  a  dinner  party  of 
friends  this  evening,  and  I  am  getting 
my  pistol  hand  into  practice." 

In  Liberia. 

J  Prof.  Frederick  Starr,  anthropologist 
^n  Chicago,  purposing  to  spend  the  next 
jsix  months  in  Liberia,  made  a  deep  Im- 
pression on  his  students  by  telling  them 
that  he  would  wear  a  frock  coat  and  a 
silk  hat1  sojourning  there.  "I  shouldn't 
think  of  going  to  Liberia  without  a 
frock  coat.  The  Liberians  are  sticklers 
for  correctness."  Perhaps  Prof.  Starr 
has  been  reading  Sir  Richard  F.  Bur- 
ton's amusing  and  instructive  "Wandei  - 
ings  in  West  Africa."  Burton  in  the 
early  sixties  characterized  Liberia  as 
"Mrs.  Stowe's  most  frowzy  paradise." 
He  preferred  the  pink  loin  cloths  and 
bead  necklaces  of  the  Krumen  to  the 
"civilized"  dress  of  the  "half  civilized" 
native.  The  description  of  the  swell 
costume  in  favor  at  Sierra  Leone  is  es- 
pecially entertaining,  and,  of  course. 
Prof.  Starr  will  visit  that  villanous, 
I  iniquitous  place  as  Capt.  Charnier  called 
it:  coat  of  superfine  Saxony  with  broad 
velvet  collar,  rainbow  cravat  and  sun- 
set waistcoat,  tight  trousers,  patent 
leather  boots,  portentous  shirt  studs  and 
lemon  colored  gloves.  Prof.  Starr  al- 
ludes to  the  Liberian  passion  for  the 
spectacular  in  dress.  But  is  a  frock 
coat  spectacular?  Is  it  not  slavishly 
conventional  and  smug? 

JACKSON  GIRLS 
PLAY  FOR  MEN 


"The  Twig  of  Thorn,"  a  two-act  play 
of  Irish  peasant  life  written  by  Prof. 
Whitney  of  Wellesley  College,  was 
given  Its  first  public  performance  last 
evening  by  the  freshman  class  of  Jack- 
son college.  In  the  Jackson  gymnasium. 

The  play  was  presented  over  a  month 
|ago  by  the  freshman  girls  as  their  part 
in  the  annual  series  of  plays  given  un- 
der the  auspices  of  the  All  Around 
club  of  Jackson.  At  these  performances 
the  men  students  of  Tufts  have  always 
been  denied  admittance  and  when  the 
Ipublic  was  admitted  last  evening  it 
marked  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  class 
plays  at  Jackson.  The  entire  floor  was 
filled  by  Tufts  students  and  their  guests, 
who  seemed  to  appreciate  the  broader 
polioy  of  their  Jackson  "sisters." 

The  cast,  which  was  entirely  chosen 
from  the  freshman  class,  was  coached 
by  Mrs.  F.  W.  Hamilton,  wife  of 
President  Frederick  W.  Hamilton,  of 
Tufts  College.  Mrs.  Hamilton's  daugh 
ter,  Miss  Dorothy  James,  took  one  ot 
the  leading  roles.  The  cast  also  In- 
cluded Pauline  Moyer,  Gladys  E.  Keith, 
Grace  M.  Rockwell,  Helen  B.  Crocker, 
Lena  G.  Towsley,  Anna  C.  Jobin,  Rena 
M.  Greenwood,  Margaret  M.  Hea,  Alice 
C.  Pulslver,  Edith  H.  Johnson,  Dorothy 
(T.  Houghton  and  Gertrude  M.  Hooper. 


I>e*r  Lucy,  you  know  what  my  wish  I*— 

I  hate  all  your  Frenchified  fuss: 
Tour  silly  entree*  and  mad*  dUnea 

Were  never  Intended  for  us. 
No  footman  In  loco  and  In  ruffles 

Need  dangle  behind  my  arm-chair; 
And  never  mind  seeking;  for  truffle*, 

Although  they  bo  over  »o  rare. 

But  a  plain  leg  of  mutton,  my  Lucy, 

1  prlthas  get- ready  at  three; 
Huvo  |t  smoking,  and  tender  and  Juicy, 

And  what  better  meat  can  there  bar 
-  Aad  vheu  It  has  feasted  the  master, 

"Twill  amply  suffice  for  the  maid: 
Meanwhile  I  wtu  smoke  my  canaster, 

Aid  tlppla  my*alo  in  the  shade. 


Table  Equipage. 
Lobs  ago  Mr.  Thomas  Walker  dis- 
cussing aristology,  or  the  art  of  dining, 
Inveighed  against  swollen  feasts  and 
pompous  table  equipage.  He  condemned 
the  huge  centre  piece  of  plate  and  flow- 
ers "which  cuts  off  about  one-half  the 
company  from  the  other,"  and  remarked 
that  awkward  mistakes  had  taken  place 
In  consequence,  for  guests  had  made 
personal  observations  on  those  actually 
opposite  to  them.  "It  seems  stranee  that 
people  should  be  invited,  to  be  hidden 
from  one  another."  Nor  did  Mr.  Walk- 
er,  M.  A.  (Trinity  College,  Cambridge), 
barrister  at  law.  and  one  of  the  police 
inagistrates  of  the  metropolis,  spare  the 
inconvenient  passion  qf  some  hostesses 
for  garnish  and  flowers,  either  natural 
or  cut  in  turnips  and  carrots  and  stuck 
on  dishes.  Carving  and  helping  are 
thus  Impeded.  "The  ornament  is  an 
encumbrance  and  has  no  relation  to  the 
matter  on  which  it  is  placed."  And  he 
argued  that  in  the  case  of  good  meat 
well  cooked,  the  plainer  it  looks  the  bet- 
ter it  looks.  Is  cold  mutton  the  more 
palatable  because  parsley  is  strewed  on 
the  dish? 


The  Dining  Room. 

And  now,  after  77  years,  comes  the 
editor  of  "Hors  d'Oeuvre,"  an  entertain- 
ing column  of  the  rejuvenated  and  im- 
proved Pall  Mall  Gazette,  and  makes 
the  same  complaint.  The  dinner  table, 
he  says,  Is  too  often  full  -of  distractiflg 
oddments  and  fripperies,  although,  of 
course,  much  less  so  than  the  American 
fashion  which  is  absurd  and  vulgar." 
Why  this  unexpected  thrust?  Under 
how  many  American  tables  has  this  edi- 
tor stretched  his  sculptural  and  aris- 
tocratic legs?  He  names  the  essentials 
of  a  "good  and  peaceful"  dinner  table: 
plain  and  laceless  napery,  few  but  per- 
fect flowers  in  low  bowls  and  without 
perflume,  no  fancy  decorations,  plain 
glass  of  "sweet  shape,"  white  china, 
plain  silver,  discreet  lighting.  There 
should  not  be  half  a  dozen  wine  glasses, 
a  multiplicity  of  forks  and  spoons,  "and 
casual  ornaments  at  inconvenient  cor- 
ners." 

The  room  should  be  spacious,  with 
cool  wall  paper,  or  better  yet,  dark 
woods.  Pictures  of  fish  and  beasts  are 
more  appropriate  to  a  roadhouse, 
though  th«  Londoner  does  not  approach 
this  subject.  The  multiplicity  of  forks 
and  spoons  may  serve  a  purpose  other 
than  that  of  ostentation.  There  is  a 
pleasure,  before  the  conversation  is 
lively  and  when  your  neighbor,  having 
looked  you  over,  turns  in  desperation 
to  talk  with  the  man  on  the  other  side, 
in  counting  the  forks  and  guessing  at 
the  courses,  or  deciding  .which,  pi  the 

•  forks  is  intended  for  the  fish— the  fash- 
,  Ions  in  flsh  forks  change  so  often. 


Appropriate  Glasses. 

The  nature  of  the  glassware  has  much 
to  do  with  enjoyment  at  table.  Cham- 
pagne is  a  treacherous  drink,  not  for 
those  rheumatically  inclined,  and  it  is 
seldom  found  in  perfection.  We  have 
seen  it  sewed  in  small  tumblers.  Any 
host  allowing  this  may  be  suspected  of 
calling  champagne  "wine."  Rhine  wines 
are  never  so  good  as  when  in  tall  glasses 
of  a  rather  florid  design,  Hpck  and 
green  glass  are  inseparable.  What  has 
become  of  the  old-fashioned  goblets 
from  which   we  once  drank  ice  (not 

I  iced)  water?   They  went  with  the  ice 

I- water  pitcher  that  stood  on  the  black 
walnut,  marble  topped,  sideboard.  The 
whole  apparatus,  silver  lined,  was  con- 
spicuous in  directors'  rooms.  Including 
a  salver,  it  was  often  presented  as  a 

[tribute  of  respect  and  thus  took  the 
place  of  a  gold-headed  cane. 

I  Our  correspondent,  Mr.  Sommerton, 
now  writes  to  the  point. 


The  Aesthetic  Side. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  have  said  something  about  drink- 
ing vessels,  chiefly  with  reference  to 
the  enjoyment  of  malt  liquors.    I  wish 

[you  would  protest  against  the  custom 
common  In  Boston,  but  rare  in  most 
o-her  towns  where  I  have  been  wont  to 
drink  strong  liquors,  of  serving  a  cock- 
tall  in  an  ordinary  whiskey  glass.  The 
cocktail,  as  I  conceive  It  is  a  luxury 
that  should  appeal  to  the  aesthetic  sense 
"  shouid  be  served  with  circumstance; 
te  a  stem  glass,  with  the  sanguine  drop 

.'at  the  oottom  afforded  by  a  preserved 
neny  or  the  quieter  decoration  to  be 


had  fiv  <  tempered  green  of  the) 
olive.  T'  ■  .1  rink  should  be  shaken  with- 
out undu  hasto,  and  if  two  or  more  are 
made  at  -m>v  there  should  be  a  nice 
calculation  of  bulk  demonstrated  by  the  , 
fact  that  when  the  shaker  is  emptied 
each  glasf  is  exactly  full. 

in  Moderation. 
May  I  go  further  and  protest  against 
the  multiple  cocktail  before  dinner?  One 
la  enough,  and  more  produces  a  decor- 
ative overplus,  if  nothing  worse.  Once 
I  saw  a  distinguished  public  man  of  this 
commonwealth  drink  four  cocktails  be- 
fore dinner.  How  many  more  he  had 
t  know  not,  since  I  took  myself  off 
before  his  meal  was  served.  By  the 
way,  let  me  assure  experimenters  that 
the  reasonable  limit  of  gin  fizzes  (a 
troublesome  plural)  before  dinner  is 
four— this  from  personal  and  painful  ex- 
perience. 

The  habit  of  taking  mixed  drinks  is 
disappearing  in  this  country,  and  I  can 
not  help  thinking  that  it  Was  always  a 
bit  merltricious,  though  the  absinthe 
drip,  properly  served,  has  spectacular 
effects  that  have  always  endeared  it  *o 
me  and  doubtless  to  others  who  are 
forced  to  gajn  their  notion  of  foreign 1 
lands  not  by  actual  travel  but  by  the 
adventitious  aid  of  alcohol,  that  blessed 
stimulant  of  dull  or  jaded  Imaginations. 

JASPER  SOMMERTON. 
Boston,  May  27,  1912. 

For  as  to  the  devotees  of  the  circulating 
libraries,  I  dare  not  compliment  their  pass- 
time,  or  rather  kill-time,  with  the  name. of 
reading.  In  addition  to  novels  and  tales  of 
chivalry  In  prose  or  rhyme  (by  which  last  I 
mean  neither  rhythm  nor  metre)  this  genius 
comprises  as  its  species,  gaming,  swinging,  ] 
or  swaying  on  a  chair  or  gate;  spitting  over  | 
a  bridge;  smoking;  snuff-taking;  tete-a-tete/ 
quarrels  after  dinner  between  husband  and 
wife;  conning  word  by  word  all  the  adver- 
tisements of  a  dally  newspaper  in -a  public] 
house  on  a  rainy  day,  etc.,  etc. 

Where  Is  Mr.  Johnson? 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  silence,  now  too  long,  of  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  may  yet  be  due  to 
nobly  useful  labor  upon  the  work  of 

'his  life.  In  this  thought,  I  hesitate  to 
disturb  him;  nor  should  I  try  to  gain 

\his  attention,  but  that  he  is  classicist 
as  well  as  societologisf  (has  the  late 
Prof.  Sumner's  word  gained  currency? 
If  not,  it  is  not  the  fault  of  that  learned 
and  dogmatic  man)  and  may  be  amused 
and  even  interested  by  an  apt  quotation 
that  I  lately  found  on  the  title  page 
of  a  book  belonging  to  a  friend. 

I  was  rummaging  in  his  library,  to 
my  vast  pleasure,  while  he  himself 
stood  by,  smoking,  and  concealing  his 
loving  pride  in  his  twelve  hundre.l  1 
volumes.    There  were  "several  interest- 

,  ing  Items,"  as  the  cataloguers  say.  He 

|  had  caused  his  edition  of  Casanova  to 
be  bound,  and  was  delightedly  read- 
ing that  invaluable  autobiography.  He 
had  Burton's  "Anatomy"  of  1676,  and 
took  what  he  called  an  imbecile  pleas- 
ure in  the  knowledge  that  Edward  Fitz- 
gerald's copy  was  of  that  same  edition. 
For  many  reasons  he  loves  Burton;  and 
one  of  them— for  he  is  inclined  to 
misogyny— is  that  "no  woman  has  ever 
read  ten  pages  of  him,  nor  seen  rhyme 
or  reason  in  him."  He  had  "Reliquiae 
Wottonianae,"  16S5,  and  therein  the 
bookplate  of  J.  H.  Shorthouse— "whom," 
he  said,  his  lips  drawing  back  from 
his  pipe-stem  in  a  savage  grin,  "I  de- 
test. Why?  Read  Benn's  -Rational- 
ism.' "  He  had  Hogg's  "Shelley,"  and 
we  discussed  for  a  moment  the  ques- 
tion, How  could  Shelley  and  Hogg  en- 
dure each  other?  He  had  that  noble 
edition  (London  1S09)  of  "Gil  Bias," 
with  its  beautiful  print,  and  its  absurd 
yet  precious  engraving.  That  merry 
knave,  Bias  de  Santillane!  Yet  he  had 
a  morality— as  what  man  has  not? 

Mr.  Herrick  and  One  Ovid. 

But  it  was  when  I  came  to  his  "five- 
inch  shelf,"  as  he  called  it,  of  recent 
novels  that  I  thought  of  Mr.  Herkimer 
Johnson.  For  I  took  up  my  friend's  copy 
of  Mr.  Herrick's  "Together,"  and  found 
written,  or  rather,  blotted  into  it— what 
wretched  paper  the  publishers  give  us! 
—these  two  lines  from  "the  smoothest 
poet,"  as  Feltham  justly  calls  P.  Ovid- 
lus  Naso. 

Siquls  in  hoc  artem  popnlo  non  novlt  amandt, 
Hoc  legat,  et  lecto  carmine  doctus  amet. 

I  thought,  I  say,  of  Mr.  Johnson.  For 
here  is  room  not  only  for  the  enjoyment 
of  a  pleasure  unknown  to  the  vulgar— ' 
that  of  classical  quotation— but  also  for 
the  exercise  of  the  societologist's  talent 
as  a  practical  psychologist.  Is  my  friend 
a  hard  cynic?  Or  is  he  an  embittered 
idealist?  And  what  is  Mr.  Herrick? 
Surely  we  are  to  congratulate  Mr.  John- 
son and  ourselves  that  "Together"  ap- 
peared before  the  completion  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  colossal  work;  for  here  Is  ma- 
terial to  his  hand.  STUDIOSUS. 

Boston,  May  28,  1912. 


ponder  flio  saying  of  Walter  Sag-hot: 

"The  barbarians  burned  the  books,  and 
though  all  the  historians  abuse  them  for 
It,  it  is  quite  evident  that  in  tbelr  hearts 
they  are  greatly  rejoiced.  If  the  books 
had  existed  they  would  have  had  to 
read  them."  Books  accumulate  in  the 
summer  palace,  and  what,  then,  is  to  he 
done  with  them?  There  are  Benevolently 
disposed  persons  who  send  the  worth- 
Jess  novels  to  the  village  library.  When 
one  was  asked  why  he  did.  not  send 
them  to  a  hospital,  he  answered:  "I 
thought  that  some  day  I  might  have  to 
be  in  the  hospital." 


1-L 


We  spoke  yesterday  about  the  proposed  | 
revival  of  the  "dodlne,"  by  M.  Auguste 
Escoffler.  This  dish  was  prepared  for 
the  League  of  French  Gourmets  and 
was  to  have  been  eaten  In  Paris,  Lon- 
don, New  York,  Berlin,  St.  Petersburg, 
Vienna,  Rome,  Madrid,  Toklo,  on  May 
18.  The  date  was  changed  to  May  25. 
A  few  of  the  members,  fanatically  con- 
servative, swore  that  they  would  not 
eat  "Dodine  de  Canard  au  Chambertin" ; 
if  they  could  not  have  wine  of  Suresnes, 
they  would  not  have  the  dish  at  all. 

We  are  informed  that  M.  Thomas 
Gringoire,  who,  living  in  London,  edits  a 
monthly,  Le  Garnet  d'Eplcure,  discov- 
ered the  old  recipe  and  wrote  a  poem 
about  it,  in  which  he  introduced  Saint- 
Amant  and  Lafontaine  discussing  the 
dish,  and  Lafontaine  exclaims  that  It 
should  be  served  in  Paradise.  It  is  al3o 
said  that  M.  Escoffier  has  improved  the 
original  recipe. 


Good  Riddance. 

They  that,  like  unto  the  Kings  of  Per- 
sia, have  a  dwelling  house  for  each  sea- 
son of  the  year,  are  tempted  about  this 
time  to  pack  boxes  with  books  lor  sum- 
mer reading.  Many  of  these  books  are 
ine  overflow,  the  refuse  of  the  library 
in  the  city.  The  owner  has  not  the 
courage  to  throw  them  out  of  a  back 
window,  nor  has  he  a  convenient  gar- 
den for  a  bonfire.  It  is  the  habit  of- J 
some  to  deplore  the  destruction  of  the  ! 
library  at  Alexandria.    They  might  well' 


Homage  to  Miss  d'Antigny. 

M.  Escoffier,  the  chef  of  the  Carlton 
Hotel,  invented  another  dish  fot  this 
dinner,  "Fraise  a  la  Sarah  Bernhardt," 
something  delicious  In  the  strawberry 
line.  There  is  already  a  "Consomme 
Sarah  Bernhardt."  Forty  years  ago 
M.  Escoffier,  then  cook  at  the  old 
Moulin  Rouge,  made  his  first  "culinary 
creation."  He  named  It  "Fraise  a  la 
d'Antigny."  Was  this  in  honor  of. 
Blanche  d'Antigny,  the  Joyous  blonde1 
who  contributed  to  the  gaiety  of  the 
Second  Empire?  She  had  amusing  ad- 
ventures in  Russia,  and  as  the  story 
goes  was  requested  to  leave  that  coun-i 
try.  Herve  composed  his  "Petit  Faust" 
for  her  that  she  might  shine  as  Mar- 
guerite. All  sorts  of  stories  are  still 
told  about  her;  how  she  once  won  a 
wager  by  walking  on  the  boulevard, 
cloaked  as  Monna  Vanna  on  her  way 
to  the  foeman's  camp.  Scandal  mon- 
gers insist  that  she  was  one  of  the 
actresses  who  formed  Zola's  composite! 
Nana.  However  this  may  be,  she  was! 
not  avaricious,  nor  was  she  stupid. 
When  she  was  about  to  play  a  queen 
of  France  in  one  of  Herve's  operettas, 
she  went  to  a  bookshop  with  a  friend 
and  asked  him  to  purchase  for  her 
Martin's  "History  of  France"  and  all 
of  Michelet's  historical  works;  for, 
she  said:  "I  wish  to  study  the  char- 
acter of  this  queen  In  authentic  books, 
.so  that  I  can  get  into  her  skin."  Rare 
artistic  conscientiousness  worthy  of  the 
highest  praise!  And  she  saw  to  it  that 
the  books  were  sumptuously  bound. 
Returning  from  Egypt,  she  died  of 
galloping  consumption  at  Paris  In  187*. 
Generous,-  capable  of  devotion,  she  was 
harassed  by  debts,  although  her  maid 
to  whom  she  owed  20,000 1  francs  and 
her  coachman  to  whom  she  owed  35,000 
were  content  to  wait. 


Revival  of  "Dodine." 

Gastrophlles  were  excited  a  fortnight 
ago  over  the  proposed  revival  of 
"dodine"  by  M.  Auguste  Escoffier,  the 
distinguished  chef  of  the  Carlton  Hotel. 
It  Is  said  that  this  dish  was  invented 
by  Gulllaume  Tirel,  known  as  Taille- 
vent,  a  kitchen  child  to  Queen  Jeanne 
d'Evreux,  in  1326  and  first  cook  to 
Charles  V.  In  1375.  It  is  also  said 
that  "dodine"  is  not  in  the  dictionary. 
This  Is  not  true.  It  occurs  in  Randle 
Cotgrave's  "French  and  English  Die-  | 
tionary,"  (London,  1673.)  The  first  mean- 
ing is  "a  fond  or  giddy  wag  of  the 
head;"  and  then  we  And:  "Canars  a  la  ; 
dodine:  served  in  with  (French)  onion 
sauce."  But  this  definition  gives  little 
Idea  of  the  dish,  which  Is  duck  steeped 
in  wine  of  Suresnes.  Inasmuch  as 
there  has  been  little  of  this  wine  for 
the  last  century,  the  dish  went  out  of 
fashion,  but  M.  Escoffier  thought 
chambertin  could'  replace  Suresnes.  We 
say  "thought,"  for  as  yet  we  have  heard 
nothing  about  the  result  of  the  experi- 
ment. 

Judged  by  recipes  in  old  French 
treatises,  "dodine"  was  a  sauce.  Capons 
were  served  with  it.  And  here  is 
Tailleverit's  recipe,  which  we  find  In  ' 
Alfred  Franklin's  "La  Cuisine,"  a  vol- 
ume of  the  series  "La  "Vie  Prives  d'Au- 
trefois":  "Take  white  bread  and  toast 
it  red  on  the  grill  and  put  it  to  soak 
In  a  very  strong  red  wine.  Then  fry  j 
onions  in  hog's  fat.  Pass  your  bread 
through  a  strainer.  Then  for  spices, 
cinnamon,  nutmeg,  cloves,  sugar  and 
a  bit  of  salt.  Boil  it  all  together  with 
the  fat  of  the  duck,  and  when  it  is 
cooked  pour  it  over  the  duck,  which 
has  been  already  roasted."  English 
journals  speak  of  the  duck  as  hashed, 
but  it  apparently  was  not  hashed  In 
the  time  of  Charles  V.  of  France. 


Compelling  Names. 
And  it  was  M.  Escoffier  who  Invented  j 

the  "Peche  Melba."  Will  his  name  be' 
long  remembered,  as  that  of  Louis  ] 
Bechamel,  the  inventor  of  white  sauce, 
and  steward  of  Louis  XIV.?  He  has  not 
given  his  own  name  to  any  dish  or 
sauce;  ho  has  paid  homage  to  the  arts, 
as  personified  by  gracious  ladles  of  the 
stage,  as  M.  Alcide  Mirobolatit  ex- 
pressed his  devotion  toward  Miss 
Blanche  Amory  by  'concentrating  his 
mind  on  soups,  entrees,  plats,  gateaux, 
jellies  and  ices  that  should  be  in  accord- 
ance with  her  shrinking  modesty,  her 
virginal  character. 

Has  any  one  ever  made  a  list  of  fa- 
mous men  and  women  whom  cooks  and 
cigar  makers  have  publicly  honored? 
Chateaubriand,  Nesselrode,  Gen.  George 
Washington,  W.  C.  Bryant,  Sarah 
Bernhardt  Robert  Burns,  Henry  Clay, 
Blanche  d'Antigny,  whose  real  name 
was  Antlgny,  Nellie  Melbar-There 
should  be  a  little  dictionary  of  "Who's 
Who  in  the  Kitchen  and  Cigar  Shop." 

Did  Chateaubriand  invent  the  double 
steak,  etc.,  named  after  him?  Before  he 
went  to  England  the  trick  was  known 
and  one  noble  dame  advised  another  by 

•  letter  to  go  to  London  merely  to  clapj 
one  steak  on  another  and  then  butter, 

'  pepper  and  salt  it. 


Food  Notes. 

This  is  a  world  of  contrasts.  The  Lon- 
don Daily  Chronicle  says  there  is  not; 
a  chef  in  the  world  who  knows  how  to 
roast  a  chestnut  or  how  to  supply  a 
baked  potato.  "They  are  to  be  eaten 
only  in  the  street  from  the  barrow  of 
the  man  who  is  a  specialist." 

The  New  York  Medical  Journal, de- 
fends pie,  home  made  pie  "from  the  I 
hands  of  a  housewife  with  strong  fin-  j 
gers,  for  only  the  strong  have  a  genuine 
lightness  of  touch,"  and  the  .Medical 
Journal  cites  the  case  of  great  pianists 
and  violinists.  But  pie  should  not  be 
eaten  at  the  end  of  a  hearty  meal.  With 
a  bit  of  cheese,  it  is  a  meal  in  itself. 
And  what  is  meant  by  this?  "The  cus- 
I  tomary  liberal  sprinkling  of  sugar." 
Are  there  still  persons  who  sprinkle 
sugar  on  apple  pie?  Probably  they  are 
the  ones  who  call  for  chocolate  eclairs 
with  beer  tor  luncheon. 

The  Berlin  Lokal  Anzeiger  urges  a 
return  to  "simple  eating"  and  owners  of 
property  In  Carlf/bad,  Klssingen,  Wies- 
baden, Marienbad  are  shaking  in  their 
boots.  Will  there  be  an  abandonment 
of  what  is  known  in  northern  Germany 
as  "French  cookery"?  Will  there  be  a 
return  to  Kraftbruehe,  Kalter  Auf- 
schnltt,  Schmorbraten?  Some  of  us 
found  the  plain  dishes  of  the  Germans 
In  Berlin  and  Dresden  in  the  memor- 
able eighties  a  tax  on  the  stomach  and 
a  cloud  to  the  understanding.  We  re- 
member the  Hashed  Lungs,  Stewed 
Chicken  Feet,  Bearsonp,  and  there  was  a 
highly  decorated  Wiener  Schnitzel  that 
was  not  for  sensitive  stomachs.  Even 
in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  the  Germans 
were  famous  for  heavy  dishes.  One 
chronicler  after  assuring  the  reader 
that  he  would  tell  no  lie  wrote:  "I  saw 
such  kinds  of  meat  eaten,  as  are  wont 
to  be  seen,  but  not  eaten,  as  a  roasted 
horse,  a  cat  in  jelly,  little  lizards  in  hot 
Jbrbth,  frogs  fried  and  divers  sorts  at 
-meat  which  I  never  knew  what  they 
were  till  they  were  eaten.  And  what  is 
he  that  shall  read  my  writing  and  see 
what  is  commonly  eaten  at  feast  that, 
It  will  not  in  a  manner  break  his  heart. " 

Mr.  Kelley,  editor  of  the  Toronto  Re- 
publican, denies  that  he  put  lumps  ot 
sugar  in  his  "cup  of  bouillon  en  tasse" 
at  the  K.<  U.  spread  to  the  Kansas  edi- 
tors. 

Annual  Gambol  at  Boston  Opera 
House  Pleases  Large 
Audience. 


"MAIN  BOUT"  IS  HEADUNER 


Although  more  than  an  hour  late,  so 
that  part  of  the  program  was  elimi- 
nated, the  annual  Lambs'  Gambol  here 
was  welcomed  with  the  greatest  glee 
by  an  audience  that  filled  the  Boston 
Opera  House  last  night.  Explanations 
that  the  reason  for  the  delay  was 
caused  by  a  slight  misapprehension  that 
Involved  a  journey  by  the  company  to 
Jersey  City,  were  received  without  fur- 
ther questioning,  for  once  started,  the 
lambs  cavorted  rapidly  through  the  pro- 
gram aided  by  the  offtime  repeated 
apology  that  Mr.  So-and-So  had  laryn- 
gitis and  his  part  would  be  taken  by 
Mr.  X,  whereas  Mr.  So-and-So  would 
assume  the  role  of  Mr.  Z,  and  so  on. 
but  the  result  was  the  same — everyone 
was  satisfied. 

In  accordance  with  established  tradi- 
tion, the  performance  started  with  an 
old-time  minstrel  show,  with  a  relay 
of  end  men  including  Eddie  Foy,  Vbose 
voice  was  unmistakable  in  spite  of  a" 
liberal  coating  of  burnt  cork;  Raymond 
Hitchcock,  whose  hair  seemed  familiar; 
Charles  Evans,  easily  recognizable  from 
the  familiarity  of  his  jokes;  Jefferson  De 
Angelis  and  Andrew  Mack.  Victor  Her- 
bert conducted  the  orchestra  during  the 


antell  that  of 
i  Casslus  and 
Antony. 


Bret  part  of  the  entertainment,  It  whlen 
was  interspersed  ballads,  as  ieual.  the 
most    notable    being    the    starring  ot 

"Danny  Deever''  by  David  lisi'ham. 

The  scene  from  Julius  Caesar  was  ad- 
mirably done,  James  O 
Part  of  Caesar,  Robert 
Brutus,  Frederick  Wa 
Williams  J.  Kelley  Ma: 

Warfield  in  Skit. 

David  Warfield,  assisted  by  Fred 
Nlblo,  made  his  reappearance  In  his 
noted  role  of  the  hat  pedler,  with  all 
his  familiar  sayings  and  Jokes.  Need- 
less to  say  the  appearance  of  Mr.  War- 
field  was  all  that  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince the  ordinary  spectator  that  Mr. 
Belasco  merely  anticipated  by  a  few 
hours  the  general  opinion  of  the  abili- 
ty of  the  eccentric  Hebrew  of  the  old 
Weber-Fields  days,  judging  by  the 
somewhat  loudly  murmured  remarks, 
but  safe  it  Is  to  say  that  the  offering 
was  as  keenly  welcomed  as  ever  at  the 
little  Twenty-ninth  street  playhouse. 

The  real  hit  of  the  evening  was  "The 
Main  Bout"  by  Montgomery  and  Stone. 
Here  not  only  the  principals,  but  the 
ringekte  audience  on  the  stage  and  the 
lay  figures  In  the  stage  setting  who 
Joined  in  the  dances,  shared  in  the  mer- 
riment. Mr.  De  Angells  was  a  capable 
referee,  and  Thomas  Wise  and  Frank 
Mcintyre  as  bottle  holders  banished 
any  doubt  from  their  physical  propor- 
tions of  being  able  to  adequately  fulfil 
their  roles. 

Elsewhere  on  the  stage  Montgomery , 
and  Stone  have  given  proof  of  their  j 
ability  to  amuse,  but  never  with  so  ca- 
pable a  company  nor  one  that  so  capa- 
bly offered  every  means  to  bring  forth  ! 
their  full  humor. 

Between  the     acts  a  capable  barker 

(he  must  have  been,  or  else  the  lot 
would  have  fallen  to  some  one  else) 
auctioned  off  a  souvenir  program  con- 
taining the  signature  of  each  of  the 
performers.  If  the  auctioneer  can  be 
accepted  as  truthful,  such  a  book  sold 
for  $250  in  Philadelphia,  $350  in  Wash- 
ington and  more  than  $600  In  New  York. 

Christie  MacDonald  Wins. 

But  Boston  showed  Its  chivalry  to  the 
highest  form.  Miss  Christie  MacDonald 
offered  a  paltry  bid  of  $100,  and  al- 
though one  true  knight  strode  balf-way 
down  the  aisle  to  announce  that  If  $125 
were  offered  he  would  bid  $175,  none 
stood  In  the  way  of  Miss  MacDonald 
and  the  book  was  heTS,  let  us  trust  to 
the  Joy,  If  to  the  financial  loss  of  the 
Lambs. 

John  McCloskey  admirably  sang  "I 
Hear  You  Calling  Me,"  even  though 
Charles  Evans  wanted  to  know  whether 
he  was  referring  to  the  chambermaid 
or  the  telephone  girl.  Eddie  Foy  won 
applause  by  his  familiar  "Put  on  Your 
Old  High  Hat,"  as  did  George  Hamlin 
In  "Love  Laid  His  Sleepless  Head,"  but 
it  remained  for  Andrew  Mack  to  arouse 
the  audience  by  singing  his  own  ballad, 
"Mlstah  Moon.'  and  even  -dazzling  his 
co-members  of  the  fleecy  tribe  by  his 
agility  as  a  dancer. 

The  end  men  labored"  well,  but  In  a 
road  tour  after  a  long  theatrical  sea- 
son, mueh  must  be  forgiven— though 
the  mother-in-law  and  the  hobble  skirt 
jokes  were  not  forgotten. 

So  the  evening  satisfied  the  audience, 
and,  besides,  the  spokesman  thanked 
everybody  for  their  generous  co-opera- 
tion and  assured  each  listener  that  upon 
him  or  her  rested  the  welfare  and 
progress  of  the  drama,  so  what  could  be 
fairer? 
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Any  who  were  inclined  to  grumble  at 
the  casts  of  last  season  at  the  Boston 
Opera  House  should  note  the  names  of 
singers  now  at  Covent  Garden  and  read 
the  enthusiastic  comments  on  the  per- 
formances. Certain  men  and  women, 
who  in  the  Boston  Opera  House  took 
minor  parts,  or  sans  in  more  important 
ones  on  Saturday  nights,  have  been 
treated  by  leading  London  critics  as  of 
much  importance. 

The  London  public  is  still  faithful  to 
Mme.  Kiikby-Lunn  and  ranks  her 
among  the  greatest  artists.  Now  we 
have  all  heard  Mme.  Kirkby-Lunn  in 
opera  and  In  concert.  An  estimable 
singer,  as  far  as  natural  voice  is  con- 
cerned, she  Is  not  among  the  great  ones 
of  the  stage,  either  as  lyric  singer  or 
actress  We  have  all  heard  Mr.  Sam- 
marco,  who,  like  the  famous  Sig.  Bim- 
binger.  whose  story  was  told  by  Mr. 
Louis  Harrison,  has  a  magnificent  voice; 
but  not  even  his  warmest  admirers  in 
this  country  ever  suspected  him  of  emo. 
ttonal  bursts  or  hailed  him  tragedian. 
Yet.  reading  the  fx)ndon  newspapers, 
one  might  be  easily  led  to  believe  that 
Mr.  Sammarco  as  an  actor  surpassed 
Roneonl.  Alaurel  and  Marcoux,  three 
baritones,  each  in  Ms  day  conspicuous 
for  dramatic  ability  and  intensity.  It 
is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  find  Miss 
Destinn  receiving  her  just  due. 


Csmussi,  will  be  produced  at  Milan  in 
the  fall  season. 

Leoncavallo's  operetta  "Reglnetta  della 
Rose"  Is  Completed.  It  will  be  produced 
at  Turin  and  Rome  and  later  in  London 
and  New  York.  The  li-?rotne.  Lilian,  is 
a  pretty  London  flower  girl,  who  pleases 
the  eve  of  Prince  Max  of  Portowa,  In 
London  Incognito.  The  prince,  told  by 
the  Queen .  Dowager  that  he  must  re- 
turn to  his  kingdom,  schemes  with  a 
Mr.  Gin  to  have  a  letter  sent  to  Lilian 
offering  her  a  position  in  the  royal  con- 
servatories. She  accepts,  not  knowing 
the  rank  of  her  lover.  The  second  and 
third  acts  are  in  the  royal  palace.  There 
Is  a  "stinging  satire  on  contemporary 
statecraft,  In  which  various  well  known 
ministers  and  revolutionary  politicians 
pass  In  caricature."  The  ministers  ar- 
rest Lilian.  She  discovers  the  prince's 
rank.  After  many  complications  he 
crowns  her  his  queen  and  signs  a  demo- 
cratic constitution. 

Miss  Elvira  Leveronl  of  Boston  made 
her  first  appearance  at  Covent  Garden 
as  Maddalena  In  "Rlgoletto"  May  14. 
The  London  Times  spoke  of  her  spirited 
treatment  of  the  part:  "Perhaps  she 
was  a  little  too  anxious  to  make  her 
voice  tell  In  the  quartet,  but  the  anx- 
iety was  a  very  natural  one,  and  it 
is  a  voice  of  fresh  quality  which  one 
hopes  to  hear  again  In  a  part  which 
gives  more  scope  to  the  singer."  Mr. 
Sammarco's  garments  were  new  and 
surprising.  In  the  second  act  Rigoletto 
"looked  like  a  16th  century  divine." 

Mr.  Gaudenzi  of  the  Boston  Opera 
House  was  heard  at  Covent  Garden  as 
Pinkerton  May  16.  "He  has  an  agreeable 
voice  of  moderate  power."  The  Daily 
Telegraph  said:  "He  owns  a  pleasant 
voice." 

Miss  Destinn  as  Aida  and  Madama 
Butterfly  "unquestionably  raised  her 
hearers"  at  Covent  Garden  "to  the 
seventh  heaven  of  delight."  The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  well  said  that  the  secret 
of  her  success  in  making  the  utmost  ot 
Verdi's  melodic  lines  is  "her  power  ot 
phrasing  as  regards  the  'wonderful 
evenness  of  the  color." 

Mr.  Marcoux,  singing  at  Covent  Gar- 
den, has  shone  brilliantly  as  Ramfis  and 
Sparafuclle  as  in  more  Important  parts. 

"Elijah"  was  performed  as  an  opera 
for  the  first  time  in  London  at  the  Ken- 
sington Theatre  May  14,  by  the  Moody- 
Manners  Opera  Company.  The  Herald 
has  already  spoken  of  the  performance 
at  Liverpool.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
found  the  first  part  surprisingly  effec- 
tive, but  after  the  "Thanks  be  to  God" 
chorus,  -"the  nature  of  the  work  is  so 
reflective  In  style  that  the  stage  is  a 
hindrance  rather  than  advantage;  the 
characters  appear  to  be  expressing 
themselves  for  no  particular  reason." 
Mr.  Gatty.  by  the  way,  finds  "Thanks 
be  to  God"  curiously  Inadequate  music. 

Hermann  Wolfgang  von  Waltersdorf's 
opera,  "Oberst  Chabert,"  a  musical 
tragedy,  made  a  marked  Impression  at 
the  Kurfuersten  Opera  House,  Berlin, 
In  April.  The  newspapers  say  it  is 
based  on  Balzac's  "La  Comtesse  a  deux 
Maris,"  but  this  title  is  unknown  to 
those  of  us  who  have  long  admired  the 
tragic  story  qf  "Le  Colonel  Chabert.'' 
In  the  opera  the  colonel  shoots  himself 
when  Rosine  tells  him  she  never  loved 
him.  and  she.  valuing  him  too  late,  pois- 
ons herself  by  his  side.  The  music  is 
said  to  be  both  dramatic  "and  lyrical. 
There  arc  evidences  of  the  influence  of 
Puccini.  Wagner,  Richard  Strauss,  but 
there  is  also  'vigorous  Individuality. 

"Lohengrin"  has  at  last  been  per- 
formed in  Christiania.  the  first  produc- 
tion in  Norway  of  an;'  orova  [>;"  W.I z~ 
ner. 


Of  a 
Personal 


Operas  and   E-  T-  A-  H,ltnwnn  asai» 

_  .      figures  as  the  hero  of  an 

UperatlC  opera  _  -Hoffmann,"  mu- 
Singers  sic  by  Guido  Laccetti. 
This  opera  in  three  acts  was  produced  at 
the  San  Carlo,  Naples,  April  13.  The 
story  Is  that  of  an  episode  In  Hoff- 
mann's iife.  The  opera  took  the  prize 
offered  last  year  by  the  municipality  of 
Naples.  The  composer  was  graduated 
at  the  Conservatory  of  that  city. 
^  A  new  opera,  as  yet  unpublished, 
"Madame    Dubarry."    music    by  Enzo 


No  wonder  that  German 
conductors  come  to  the 
United  States.  The  follow- 
Nature  ingadvertisement  appeared 
in  a  German  music  paper:  "The  post  of 
concertmaster  and  conductor  of  the  or- 
chestra at  the  Hoftheatre  Mannheim 
will  be  vacant  on  Sept.  1,  1912.  Salary 
$1250  per  annum.  Also  share  in  Academy 
concerts,  amounting  to  about  $100.  ^  A 
lucrative  teaching  engagement  ($350-$500> 
at  the  Hochschule  fuer  Musick  is  also 
offered." 

An  orchestra  of  18  members,  each  be- 
longing to  the  same  family,  is  now  tour- 
ing the  French  provinces.  Jean  Perrin 
conducts  his  children  and  grandchildren. 
He  assigned  an  instrument  to  each  child 
at  its  birth. 

Miss  Carrie  de  Mar  has  been  at  the 
Coliseum.  London.  Mr.  Titterton  saw 
and  heard  her.  "She  is  an  absolutely 
tireless  young  lady  with  clever  patter 
and  lifelike  gesture,  but  with  that  cursed 
advertisement  in  my  mind"— he  found  in 
the  theatrical  advertisements  In  a  daily- 
paper  that  of  Madame  Tussaud's  insert- 
ed under  the  head  "Variety  Theatres") 
I"  'Waxwork!'  I  murmured,  'for  all  your 
antics.'  And  yet  I  liked  Carrie  de  Mar. 
Her  lady  voyager,  rocked  about  like  a— 
like  a  waxwork— on  the  heaving  deck, 
was  an  excellent  caricature.  She  is  typi- 
cally American,  however;  she  hustles 
for  all  and  more  than  she  is  worth.  She 
has  no  reserve;  she  heaps  it  all  on  the 
counter.  She  'tickles  you  to  death'  re- 
tnorsely,  and  she  continues  to  tickle 
your  poor  corpse  after  its  ultimate 
wriggle.'' 

1  Ben  Davies  has  been  singing  again  in 
the  London  music  halls.  Listen  to  Mr 
Titterton:  "As  you  know  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  pure  music  on  the  variety  sta~e 


and  Mr.  Ben  Davies  blnVe  little  bird' 
piping  to  the  ultimate  galleries  looked 
very  alion  and  forlorn.  Vet  he  pipes  go 
well!  Ills  softer  notes  have  such  a  i  Iter 
silvery  delicacy.  As  a  real  shepherd  on 
a  real  Welsh  mountain  he  would  be  per- 
fect. It  Is  a  long  way  on  and  off  the 
Colleum  stuge." 

A  new  and  young  tenor,  Marcelln.  dis- 
covered at  Lyons,  has  been  successful  at 
the  Opera  Comlque,  Paris,  an  Werther. 
Edmond  Clement  will  nive  a  sarins  nt 
performances  at  this  opera  house  before 
the  season  Is  over. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  has  secured  the  Eng- 
lish version  of  the  Spanish  play,  "Los 
Int.ereses  Creadon,'1  of  which  The  Herald 
spoke  last  Sunday  and  will  produce  It 
at  His  Majesty's.  He  will  take  the  part 
of  the  valet. 

They  object  in  Paris  to  Ida  Ruben- 
stein,  who  took  the  part  of  Helen  of 
Troy  in  Verhaeren's  play  at  the  Chate- 
let,  because  she  Is  ah  Indifferent  In- 
terpreter of  verse.  She  Is  a  remarkable 
dancer,  but  as  an  actress  her  accent 
distresses  the  Parisians.  "A  Russian 
danseuse,  however  gifted  in  her  legs,  is 
not  necessarily  inspired  Tn  her  throat." 
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Notes  on 


Baron  Henri  de  Roths- 
Plavs  in     cllild'e  play  "LaRampe" 
y  brought    out    in  Paris 

London  May  9,  was  noticed  In 
The  Herald  when  it  was  produced  In 
Paris.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  concluded1 
Its  notice:  "The  piece  has  enjoyed  a 
considerable  success  on  the  continent. 
If  that  is  so.  all  we  can  say  Is  that 
there  must  still  be  a  rather  considerable 
public  on  the  continent  for  cheap  sensa- 
tionalism." it  will  be  remembered  that 
the  story  is  of  a  young  society  woman 
who  wishes  to  be  famous  on  the  stage, 
becomes  infatuated  with  Bourguell,  the 
actor,  and  finally,  unhappy,  poisons  her- 
self In  a  rehearsal  while  her  ex-lover 
6tands  by  and  thinks  she  has  improved 
in  emotional  acting. 

"The  Double  Game,"  by  Maurice  Bar- 
ing (Kingsway  Theatre,  May  7),  is  a 
Russian  revolutionary  drama.  Mr.  Bar- 
ing was  living  in  Russia  in  1907,  and  in 
this  play  he  attempts  to  present  a  pic- 
ture of  the  epoch.  "The  title  and  whole 
idea  were  suggested  to  me  by  a  para- 
graph I  came  across  in  a  Moscow  paper 
In  that  year,  which  related  the  suicide 
of  a  Russian  revolutionary  lady  who 
had  just  discovered  accidentally  that 
her  husband  was  a  police  spy.  Many  of 
the  Russian  plays  which  have  actually 
been  passed  by  their  censor  deal  quite 
frankly  with  the  revolutionary  move- 
ment and  have  been  performed  before 
enthusiastic  audiences  in  the  state  thea- 
tres of  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow." 
The  Times  said:  "In  spite  of  and  up  to 
Its  too  obvious  conclusion,  which  missed 
the' note  of  real  tragedy,  'The  Double 
Game'  is  a  deeply  interesting  human 
document."  Other  critics  spoke  of  the 
skilful  unfolding  of  the  plot  and  the 
observation  shown  by  the  author.  They 
praise  his  artistic  sense  of  reticence. 

"The  Five  Frankforters,"  in  Basil 
Hood's  adaptation  of  Carl  Roesslers 
p:ay,  was  produced  at  the  Lyric,  May  7. 
The  Frankforters  are  really  the  Roths- 
childs, and  lend  money  to  crowned 
heads.  The  interest  of  the  play  Is  in 
the  remarkably  vivid  picture  of  the 
family  and  its  fine  old  mother.  The 
play  is  a  comedy  in  three  acts:  "of 
which  the  first  is  fresh  and  in  every 
respect  delightful,  the  second'  dull,  and 
the  third  mainly  sentimental;  and  so 
marked  are  the  differences  between  the 
firs',  act  and  the  other  two  that  it  seems 
almost  incredible  that  the  dramatist 
who  wrote  the  one  should  also  have 
written  the  others."  The  Times  raises 
the  question  of  manners  and  good  taste, 
and  then  says  of  the  play:  "It  is  mildly 
entertaining.  Perhaps  one  may  get  a 
little  borejj  at  seeing  so  many  very 
rich  people  all  at  once." 

"Love— And  What  Then?"  (The  Play- 
house, May  2)  by  B.  Macdonald  Hast- 
ings, "sounds  as  if  it  had  been  written 
by  a  very  clever  undergraduate  for 
other  undergraduates  not  quite  so 
clever."  It  is  youthfully  cynical,  a 
farce  with  occasional  serious  digres- 
sions. A  thick-headed,  ascetic  clergyman 
is  married  to  a  young  and  kittenish 
woman,  who  shocks  her  husband  by 
donning  a  knee-short  red  skirt  and  red 
stockings  for  village  theatricals.  But 
the  bishop  present  approved  the  wife 
and  her  costume.  He  did  not  approve 
her  when  she  allowed  a  young  soldier 
to  kiss  her  so  that  she  might  have  a 
new  sensation,  and  so  he  transferred 
the  clergyman  to  the  place  where  the 
young  soldier  was  stationed.  "The  peo- 
ple are  not  always  real.  It  is  only  in 
scenes  that  the  play  has  iife.  But  it 
always  has  wit  and  style,  and  it  never 
loses  your  attention.  At  its  weakest  It 
amuses  completely." 

"Nellie  Lambert,"  by  J.  Sackville 
Martin  (King's  Hall,  May  5).  unfortu- 
nately introduces  the  Votes  lor  Women 
element.  Nellie  is  a  barmaid  and  ob- 
jects to  the  attentions  of  the  publican's 
son.  The  publican  is  persuaded  to  get 
rid  of  his  barmaids  and  the  son  encour- 
ages him  thinking  to  get  the  better  of 
Nellie.  He.  although  married,  pretends 
to  be  single  and  finally  marries  Nellie,  I 
who  has  gone  through  great  privations. 
He  tires  of.  her  and  throws  her  aside,  I 
telling-  her  that  he  was  already  married. 
In  the  end  he  Is  arrested  for  forgery.  j 

"The  Princess  Caprice"  (Shaftesbury 
Theatre,  May  11)  Is  a  translation  by 
Alex.  M.  Thompson  of  "Der  Llebe  Au- 
gustin."  by  Rudolph  Bernauer  and  Ernst 


Wellsch,  with  music  by  Leo  Fall.  Ths 
story  Is  the  old  one  of  two  babies  gettlna 

»>lx»d  up.  The  one  who  should  bo 
nuinble  Is  a  princess  and  vice  versa. 
I  he  real  Identity  Is,  of  course,  disclosed 
the  end.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  re- 
marked: "This  story  has  been  set  by 
Herr  Fall  to  Jingles  as  uninspired  as 
any  we  have  heard;  and  •  •  •  we 
cannot  but  feel  that  Mr.  Courtneldw 
might  have  got  at  least  as  good  a  boole 
trom  a  couple  of  his  own  countrymen. 
»nd  at  least  as  original  and  gracerul  « 
score  from  Mr.  Sidney  Jones,  Mr.  Lionel 
Monckton,  Mr.  Howard  Talbot.  Mr.  Les- 
lie Stuart  and  one  or  two  other  native 
composers  we  could  name."  The  pro- 
duction, however,  was  a  success,  owing 
to  a  handsome  setting  and  to  George 
Graves,  who  was  funny  as  the  miserly 
tegent  of  Thessaly. 

"Looking  for  Trouble."  a  farce  by 
Helene  Gingold  and  Laurence  Cowan 
(Aldwyck  Theatre,  May  13),  is  a  series 
of  wild  improbabilities.  A  son  makes 
up  as  his  father  and  his  mother  does 
not  know  him;  a  cabman  of  1912  bustles 
Into  a  drawing-room  whip  in  hand  and. 
wearing  the  traditional  costume  of  a 
stage  cabby  of  1875;  a  pretty  young 
widow  connives  with  an  orderly,  dress- 
ing up  as  a  woman,  and  making  despe- 
rate love  to  the  man  with  whom  th« 
widow  ;s  in  love,  etc.,  etc.  "Last  night's 
audience  had  to  derive  most  of  Its  en- 
joyment from  the  mere  spectacular  odd- 
ity of  the  Highland  orderly  dressed  a« 
a  female  and  wearing  a  preposterous 
hat.  plumping  himself  on  to  the  knees 
of  a  terrified  young  gentleman  and  ask- 
ing for  a  kiss.  It  is  only  due  to  the 
authors  to  say  that  this  spectacle 
caused  perfect  raptures  of  merriment  to 
a  large  proportion  of  the  assemblage, 
particularly,  if  we  could  judge  from  the 
vocal  quality  of  the  laughter,  to  Its  fe- 
male section." 

"Cupid  and  the  Styx,"  by  J.  Sackville 
Martin  (Coronet,  May  15),  is  a  corned  \- 
in  three  acts.      The    Times  found  it 
tedious    "because  we   could   not  rouse 
any  Interest  in  any  of  the  people,  or 
see  the  comedy  in  it  as  anything  but 
shallow  and  now  and  then  a  little  dis- 
agreeable."    The    scene    is    the  house 
surgeon's  sitting  room  in  the  hospital 
of  a  provincial  town.    The  characters 
are  two  decent  young  fellows,  a  fool 
of  an  old  bachelor,  a  minx  with  her 
eyes  on  the  main  chance.    The  nurse, 
the  minx,  was  a  mere  minx,  and  the 
joints  creaked  as  she  moved.    A  bank 
clerk  thinks  he  is  artistic  and  plays  at 
suicide.    The  hospital  porter  wishes  to 
be  a   public    hangman.      "Such  easy 
work,    sir— just   pulling  a   bolt."  The 
Daily  Telegraph  says  that  most  of  the 
fun  is  simple  stuff  and  the  play  leaves 
a  pleasant  but  vague  impression.  There 
is  no   cohesion;   there  is  no   trace  of 
constructive  power;   "yet  its  freshness 
of  observation  and  an.  attractive  sim- 
jPlicity  of  dialogue  make  us  remember 
Mr.    Sackville    Martin's    name."  Miss 
Hornman's  company  acted  the  play. 

"Peter's  Chance,"    by    Mrs.  Alfred 
(Edith)  Lyttelton  (The  Royalty,  May  17), 
is  In  three  acts.     The  first  act  describ- 
ing a  town  mission,  with  it's  cat's  meat 
man,  sailor  boy,  tramp,  spruce  curate 
who  is  ordered  to  wash  dirty  children, 
is  "a  delightful    piece    of  real    life."  | 
During  the  second  and  third  acts  the  j 
impression  of  reality  wore  off  a  little 
to   be  .succeeded   by   reminiscences  of 
pious  stories  read  in  childhood  in  the 
Sunday  Magazine."      Peter's  story  is 
one  of  a  weak  thing  torn  between  his  i 
religion  and  the  love  of  a  woman  thief.  J 
She  lures  him  away  from  the  mission,  i 
and  bids  him  rob  it.     About  to  do  it,  1 
his   religion  prevents   him,   and   he  Is 
murdered  by  the  woman  and  her  pal 
while  he  defends  the  chapel  doors.  The 
chief  character  is  Father  Ben,  rough 
and  great-hearted. 

"The  Fenton  Pearls"  by  Miss  Cicely 
Wroughton  (Court,  May  17)  is  known  by 
its  title.  Of  course  there  is  a  thett  of 
pearls,  and  a  guest  is  suspected,  and 
this  time  is  guilty.  He  is  a  young 
Australian  who  took  the  pearls  to  pay 
his  gambling  debts.  An  amateur  de- 
tective, a  baronet,  runs  him  down,  but 
the  Australian  has  a  pretty  sister  and 
the  detective  falls  in  love  with  her, 
and  the  owner  of  the  pearls  telegraphs 
at  last  that  he  does  not  wish  to  prose- 
cute. There  is  a  French  comtesse  "with 
a  broken  English  accent  and  an  un- 
happy past."  The  comedy  is  dismissed 
as  "pleasant  though  rather  mechanical." 

Sir  Arthur  Pinero's  "Preserving  Mr. 
Panmure"  failed  dismally  at  Milan. 
"Not  only  was  the  piece  entirely  un- 
suited  to  the  Italian  temperament,  but 
the  crisis  brought  about  by  Panmure 
kissing  the  family  governess  was  so 
utterly  beyond  the  range  of  common  j 
sentiment  and  experience  of  Italy  that, 
save  for  short  intervals  In  the  third  act,  [ 
the  performance  of  the  play  was  punctu- 
ated throughout  by  words  of  ..dissent 
and  derisive  laughter." 

C.  B.  Fernald's  "Cat  and  the  Cherub" 
has  been  adapted  by  the  author  for  the 
variety  stage. 


Anna 

Pavlova 


Anna  Pavlova  has 
appeared  at  the 
Palace,  London, 
in  'Taquita"  in  "Paquita."  a 
ballet  of  the  classic  school,  Miss  Pav- 
lova wore  a  glistening  black  tulle  bal- 
let skirt,  long  yellow  hose^  and  white 
feathers  In  her  hair.  "The  dance  was 
a  joyous  thing,  and  if  it  showed  us  a 
new  spirit  in  Pavlova,  a  passing  from 
the  romantic  to  the  less  imaginative 
form  of  her  art,  it  left   no  room  for 


I  criticism,  only  a  chance  to  compare  her 
With  herself  as  Bacchante,  swan,  but- 
iteiily.  columbine,  night  spirit,  or  wood 
\rymph.  ana  to  say  that  na  each  and 
•very  one  she  Is  nu'oin parable."  The 
Dally  Telegraph  was  equally  enthusias- 
tic. "Her  performance  is  moulded  on 
the  lines  of  sheer  classicism,  yet  there 
la  one  moment -a  great  and  glorious] 
moment— when  she  yields  herself  whol- 
ly to  the  spirit  of  ubsolute  self-sur- 
render. It  is  just  one  of  those  efforts 
that  force  you  to  hold  your  breath,  the 
recollection  of  which  you  Inevitably! 
carry  away  with  you  as  an  endearing 
memory." 

The  heart  of  Mr.  Tltterton,  however, 
remained  untouched.  "She  stood  out  of 
the  picture:  her  movements  were  all  too 
obviously  'expert'  (which  means  they 
were  not  expert  enough);  and  yet  she 
was  the  least  significant  figure  in  the 
ballet.  Almost  every  other  dancer  gave 
vis  a  touch  of  her  temperament,  keeping 
strictly  within  the  limits  of  their  art; 
yet  one  was  jolly  and  one  was  appealing 
and  one  was  innocent  and  one  was  coy. 
Pavlova  was  expert  and  no  more.  I  re- 
member seeing  her  at  Covcul  Garden, 
and  there  it  seemed  that  her  experi- 
ments In  the  classic  dance  had  spoiled 
her  for  the  ordinary  ballet,  but  I  know 
I  decided  then  that  she  could  not  shine 
as  the  star  of  a  company;  she  is,  and 
must  remain,  a  solo  dancer.  This  she 
demonstrated  anew  the  other  night, 
when  she  gave  us  'Le  Paplllon'— a  per- 
fect, gay,  fluttering,  hovering,  ecstatic 
thing,  a  momentary  vision.  Yes,  momen- 
tary! and  that  tells  us  what  Pavlova 
can  do.   She  can  give  us  snapshots." 


The 


The  Herald  spoke  last 
q.  week   of    "Ames  lau- 

°  vages,"     a  singularly 

in  Paris  powerful  drama.  Mr, 
Charles  Dawbarn  says  that  the  heroine 
la  Helen  of  Troy  as  represented  by 
Verhaeren,  "with  a  dose  of  neurasthenia 
and  a  double  dose  of  wickedness.  This 
caricature  of  the  Greek  heroine,  this 
female  Don  Juan,  who  is  mischievous, 
from  boredom  and  from  dilettantism, 
■would  be  insupportable  were  it  not  for 
the  art  of  the  authors,  who  contrive 
scenes  of  violence  without  any  excess 
Of  language  and  quicken  ihe  action 
with  none  of  the  stale  tricks  of  the 
trade." 

The  quarrel  between  Paul  Bourget 
and  M.  Guitry  over  the  collaboration 
claimed  by  the  latter  raises  the  ques-  i 
tion  whether  the  actor,  "touching  up" 
the  dramas,  sharpened  the  dialogue  or 
invented  the  ideas,  and  this  question  is 
asked:  "Is  the  actor  by  nature  and 
training  a  mere  phonograph  or  can  he 
think  for  himself?  The  answer  I 
suppose,  is:  'It  depends  on  the  actor."  | 
In  this  particular  case,  presumed  au- 
thor arid  artist  are  equally  capable  of 
creative  work.  Yet  Bourget's  plays 
contain  the  very  essence  of  Bourget, 
though  another  may  have  written 
them.  Why  not  accuse  the  type- 
writer?" 

"La    Cote    d'Amour"    (Bouffes  Pari- 
siens)  has  to  do  with  a  dramatist  of 
little  talent,  eager  for  money  and  repu- 
tation, unscrupulous.    He  makes  love  to 
a  princess  who  founds  a  theatre  for  his 
plays,  but  when  she  discovers  his  atten- 
tions to   the  women  of  the  company 
her  interest  in  art  and  this  particular 
dramatist  cools.   Her  husband,  lecturing' 
her.  remarks:    "If  the  artists  of  today 
were  the  artisans  of  other  days,  laborl-  I 
ous   and   meritorious,    gladly   would   1 1 
count  them  my  comrades.    But,  alas, 
they  become  more  and  more  rare."  The  j 
play  is  "typical  of  the  time— typical  of 
the  feverish  atmosphere  of  the  theatre,  ' 
of  the  arriviste  impatient  of  work,  but 
greedy  of  success." 

Offenbach's  "Orphee  aux  Enfers"  has 
been  revived  at  the  Varietes.  Although 
the  company  is  a  capable  one  and  the 
actresses  young  and  pretty,  the  piece 
seemed  rather  old-fashioned  to  some. 
"The  taste  for  opera  bouffe  has  changed, 
and  though  the  theatres  struggle  against 
the  foreign  importations,  the  Belles  and 
the  Merry  Widows  are  more  potent  to 
please  than  any  parody  of  the  classics. 


Joncert 
Works  and 
Givers 


Alfred  Kaslner,  harp- 
ist, brought  out  unfam- 
iliar music  in  London  l 
May  10:  a  suite  for  vio- 
lin,   viola,    'cello    and  | 
harp  by  Julius  Wachsman,  and  a  fan- 1 
tasie  by  C.'esare  Galeotti.    In  the  former! 
the  harn  is  used   as  an  ensemble  in. 
strument.    The  first  movement  is  well 
written;   the   two     following    are  pic-' 
ttiresque;   the     finale   is     sentimentally  j 
commonplace.     Galeotti's    music  shows' 
;the  influen'-e  of  Gabriel  Faure. 
E'We  remember  Frederic!;   Lamond  in 
.Boston  as  an  intrepid  pianist,  who  gave! 
m,  recital  of  sonatas  by  Beethoven  in  a  j 
stem  and  ruthless  manner.   Mr.  Runci- 
jnan  thinks  Mr.  Lamond  is  one  of  the  | 
greatest  of  pianists,  but  Mr.  Runciman 
>ls  a  man  of  surprises.    Mr.  Lamond's 
symphony,  composed  in  1889  and  pro- 
duced that  year  in  Glasgow,  was  per- 
formed in  London  May  9.   It  is  built  on 
"regular  symphony  lines  with  a  series 
o'  melodious  diatonic  subjects,  and  is 
Scored  lightiy  for  an  orchestra  without 
tror.-ioones."    It  was  conceived  original- 
ly as  a  Serenade.    "One  has  the  impres- 
pon  that  the  composer  f>aid  most  of 


What  ho  wanted  to  say  by  the  time  the 
plow  movement  was  reached,  so  that 
Il>  order  to  expand  the  ideas  which  re- 
mained over  into  two  symphonlu  move- 
ments he  had  to  fall  back  upon  old 
Idioms  and  hackneyed  formulas."  The 
Times,  from  which  I  quote,  says  that 
the  Influence  of  Brahms  is  felt,  while 
tho  Daily  Telegraph  says  that  the  sec- 
ond movement  could  have  been  written 
"only  liv  one  steeped  in  Beethoven." 

Max  Reuer  has  composed  a  concerto 
In  the  ancient  style  for  orchestra  and 
three  orchestral  pieces,  "Nocturn," 
"Elfenspak''  and  "Helios." 

Cyril  Scott's  overture  to  "The  Princess 
Malclua."  performed  at  a  Philharmonic 
Choral  concert  in  Vienna,  did  not  please 
the  critic  Dr.  Scheyer.  The  overture  is 
for  orchestra,  chorus  and  organ— "Mol- 
luscan  music  boundlessly  soporific." 
OCevertheless,  this  overture  Is  probably 
more  Interesting  and  a  more  recent  ex- 
pression of  beauty  than  Mr.  Lamond's 
symphony. 

A  violin  sonata  by  Walter  Klein  per- 
formed in  Vienna  is  said  to  show  true 
musical  sensitiveness  and  original 
melodic  invention  in  spite  of  primitive 
modulating  passages  and  amateurish  de- 
velopment. 

Godfrey  Ludlow,  a  young  Australian  | 
violinist,  played  for  the  first  time  in 
London  May  7.  "The  features  of  his 
playing  were  his  full  and  rich  tone  on 
the  three  lower  strings  and  his  smooth, 
easy  manner  of  bringing  it  off  the 
instruments." 

Louis  Persinger.  an  American  violin- 
ist, who  studied  at  the  Leipsic  Conserv- 
atory with  Ysaye,  played  in  London  for 
the  first  time  May  9.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph said:  "Not  since  Sarasate  have 
we  heard  violin  playing  more  neat  In 
the  right  hand  or  more  masterly  in  the 
bow  hand.  True,  Mr.  Persinger  was 
heard  chiefly  in  music  of  a  bygone  day, 
though  in  his  scheme  was  a  Wieniawsid 
concerto  and  a  piece  by  Debussy,  but 
the  ancient  music  requires  a  perfect 
skill  that  makes  its  due  effect  almost 
more  than  the  modern.  *  *  •  Mr. 
Perslnger's  unaffected  style,  his  evident 
enthusiasm  and  his  lack  of  all  that  is 
undistinguished  should  carry  him  far- 
he  is  still  young,  but  to  complete  our 
satisfaction  we  should  like  to  hear  him 
In  worl  that  make  an  even  greater  ar-  j 
tistic  <  nd  upon  his  resources."  '  I 
Our  n  correspondent  writes:    An  | 

emine-  rman  critic  has  been  to  the 
trouble  to  calculate  what  the  concerts] 
given  in  this  city  cost— not  the  audiences,  ; 
but  the  performers.  As  the  basis  of  his 
calculation  he  took  one  of  the  best 
months  of  the  now  expiring  musical  sea- 
son, in  which  185  concerts  were  held! 
here.  By  dint  of  careful  research  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  of  these  at 
the  outside  24  were  actually  remunera- 
tive. While  some  22  more  probably  just 
about  covered  expenses,  so  that  139  re- 
sulted in  a  dead  loss.  Taking  the  aver- 
age loss  at  what  he  considers  the  mod-  j 
erate  figure  of  £17  10s,  he  arrives  at  a 
monthly  d  ncit  on  Berlin  concerts  of 
nearly  £2500.  H?  appends  the  melancholy 
reflection  that  In  at  least  95  out  of  109 
cases  this  money  is  absolutely  thrown 
away,  as  the  concert  givers  fall  to  se- 
cure from  the  metropolitan  critics  that 
cordial  appreciation  by  means  of  which 
they  hope  to  draw  large  houses  in  the 
provinces.— Daily  Telegraph  (London). 

Siegfried  Wagner  gave  a  concert  of 
excerpts  from  his'  operas  in  London 
May  14.  The  Times  said  that  the  total 
impression  produced  by  his  music  was 
one  of  mild  fluency.  "It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  which  of  the  tunes  came 
directly  or  indirectly  from  the  work  of 
his  father  and  how  much  his  orchestral 
style  owes  to  the  teaching  of  Humper- 
dinck.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  do  so. 
It  all  flows  on  pleasantly  with  a  certain 
aptness  to  the  subject  in  hand,  but 
without  a  single  idea  which  really  cuts 
deep.  It  is  the  work  of  a  man  brought 
up  in  a  certain  tradition,  who  has  never 
been  forced  (as  Richard  Wagner  was 
probably  more  than  any  composer)  to 
make  discoveries  for  himself,  and  so  it  : 
has  not  even  occurred  to  him  that  there 
is  anything  to  discover." 

Montague  F.  Phillips  is  the  name  of 
an  English  composer  unknown  in  this 
country.  He  studied  at  the  Royal  Acad-  ( 
emy  of  Music,  where  he  was  a  Henry  J 
Smart  scholar,  and  some  of  his  songs  I 
were  sung  in  1903.  He  gave  a  cone  t 
of  his  own  compositions  on  May  17  in ! 
London  and  conducted  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  orchestra.  The  pro- 1 
gram  contained  a  symphony  in 
C  minor,  the  overture  "Boadicea,"  a 
piano  concerto  .  in  F  sharp  minor^  a 
symphonic  scherzo  and  four  songs  with 
orchestral  accompaniment.  The  Times 
found  the  symphony  intensely  dramatic 
music,  but  wondered  whether  the  first 
movement  should  not  be  praised,  and 
whether  there  should  not  be  longer 
periods  free  frpm  climax.  "The  orches- 
tration is  of  that  full  rich  kind  that 
one  associates  with  Humperdlnck,  but 
the  turn  of  phrase  and  the  harmonic 
texture  reminds  one  rather,  without  be- 
ing in  any  sense  a  mere  copy,  of  Wag- 
ner. The  Dally  Telegraph  praised  the 
"remarkable  fertility  of  ideas,  and  a 
facile  command  of  modern  orchestral 
resources,"  also  the  "sheer  amazing 
cleverness,"  but  it  also  alluded  to 
themes  and  sentences  cast  predominant- 
ly in  a  symmetrical  form,  an  absence 
of  characteristic  rhythms  for  special 
purposes,  and  a  consequent  lack  of  con- 
trasting effects." 

H.  V.  Jarvis-Reed  has  set  music  to 
four  impressions  of  Oscar  Wilde.  No- 
where is  there  *  a  "really  comprehen- 
sible emotion."  "When,  In  a  short  poem 
I  of  three  verses,  the  poet  compares  a  • 
J  wintry  moon  to  'an  angy  lion's  eye,'  ■ 
and   in   the  next  refers   to   'the  lone 


last  to  the  thin  threads  of  yellow  foam, 
which  remind  him  of  'ravelled  lace,' 
one  knows  what  will  happen  when  such 
lines  are  set  to  music.  It  would  be  so 
much  easier  to  compose  really  con- 
vincing strains  about  love  or  religion 
or  death.  As  It  is,  Mr.  Jarvls-Rced's 
settings  reveal  a  certain  amount  of 
musical  skill,  but  fall  to  suggest  any 
thing  in  particular." 


A  First 


The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 

Night  in  „et„to,  recently  pub" 
t,  o  11  lisned  a  series  of 
the  Stalls  three  dialogues  at  a 
first  night  in  a,  London  theatre:  In  the 
Stalls;  In  the  Foyer;  in  the  Gallery.  The 
third  is  the  best  of  the  lot,  and  worth 
reading. 

1    Arthur:    You  can  say  what  you  like, 
but  I  still  hold  to  my  original  opinion. 

Edgar:  Well,  I'm  only  going  by  what 
Archer  says  in  his  book. 

Arthur:   Archer!  Archer!  Who's  Arch- 
er?   It's  always  Archer  with  you.  I'm 
sick  of  the  man's  name. 
Edgar:    Well,  after  all,  he's  been  a 

critic  for  about  

Arthur:  I  don't  care  how  long  he's 
been  a  critic!  I  come  to  the  theatre 
with  an  open  mind,  and  I've  just  as 
much  right  to  my  opinion  as  Archer  has 
to  his.  As  I  said  to  Sir  George  at  our 
last  annual  dinner— he  was  on  my  left, 
if  you  remember— "The  best  critic /'  I 
said,  "is  the  man  who  comes  to  the  the- 
atre simply  and  solely  to  see  the  play." 
"My  dear  Mr.  Grant,"  said  Sir  George- 
I'm  giving  you  his  very  words— "My 
dear  Mr  Grant,  if  you  can  implant  that 
spirit  in  the  professional  critics,  you 
will  be  doing  a  real  service  to  the  Brit- 
ish drama."  That's  what  Sir  George 
said  to  me,  and  I  shall  never  rest  until 
I  have  made  the  critics  see  eye  to  eye 
with  me  and  Sir  George. 

Edgar— That's  all  very  well,  old  man, 
and  I  admire  your  spirit,  but  we're  get- 
ting away  from  the  point.    The  question 
is  whether  Pinero  is  right  or  whether 
Barrie  Is  right. 
Arthur— Both  have  their  uses. 
Edgar— That's  all  very  well,  but  I  want 
to  pin  you  down  to  a  point  of  pure 
technique.    "The  class  of  effect  which 
depends  on  surprise  is  precisely  the  class 
of  effect  which  is  certain  to  be  dis- 
counted." 
Arthur— Is  that  your  own? 
Edgar— No.    That's  Archer. 
Arthur— More  Archer!  If  I  had  a  name 
like  Archer,  you'd  pay  more  attention  to 
I  what  I've  got  to  say.  You've  got  a  con- 
ventional mind,  Edgar;  that's  what's  the 
i  matter  with  you. 

Edgar— I  don't  see  that  you've  any 
right  to  say  that.    Look  at  my  speech 

last  Sunday  three  weeks!  What  did  the 
"Referee"  say  about  it? 
Arthur— Nothing. 

Edgar— Oh,  yes,  it  did,  only  it  was  cut 
out  in  the  later  editions.  "Mr.  Bayfield's 
contribution  to  the  discussion  can  only 
be  referred  to  as  weird  in  the  extreme." 
That's  what  it  said,  and  I  can  show  you 
the  cutting.  ,» 

Arthur— Being  dam  silly  don't  make  a 
man  original.  As  I  said  to  Arthur  Bour- 
chier  

Edgar— There    goes    the    rag,  thank 
goodness:    *   •   »   Bigoted  ass. 


What  the 
Critics 
Said 


And  yet  the  dialogue  in 
the  Foyer  is  amusingly- 
true. 

First   critic— Well,  what 
do  you  think  of  this  masterpiece? 

Second  critic— Pretty  average  sort  of 
muck. 

First  critic— How  long  d'you  give  it? 
Second  critic— Depends  who's  behind  it. 
First  critic— You  can  bet  your  boots 
it  isn't  Ted's  money. 
Second  critic — Syndicate? 
First  critic— I  should  say  so. 
Second  critic— Syndicates  never  last  as 
long  as  private  ventures.   'Bout  a  month! 
will  see  us  round  here  again,  I'm  afraid. 

First  critic— Bad  luck.    We  could  do 
with  a  few  more  "Buntys." 
I    Second  critic — You  don't  get  'em.  My1 
experience  is  that  the  work  gets  heavier 
every  year. 
First  critic— All  these  bally  matinees!  i 
Second  critic— Exactly.     We're  led  tol 
the  slaughter  to  make  a  half-holiday  for 
some  vainglorious  amateur. 

Fiirst  critic— And  Sunday  nights  as 
well! 

Second  Critic— Oh,    yes,    bless   your  j 
heart!   Millions  of  societies  to  rob  us  of  i 
our  Sunday  nights!    The  truth  of  the 
matter  is,  the  game  isn't  good  enough. 
In  the  old  days,  with  an  average  of  one 
show  a  week,  and  two  or  three  hours  to 
write  your  stuff  and  do  yourself  justice, 
it  wasn't  so  bad.    Now  you  get  five  or 
six  shows  a  week,  half  an  hour  to  write, 
and  the  boss  expects  you  to  be  quoted 
I  all  over  London!  If  that  Isn't  enough  to 
sour  a  man,  tell  me  what  is! 
Ffirst   critic— You'ire    dead    right  old 
|  man.    Strictly  between  you  and  me,  I 
don't  intend  to  stand  It  much  longer. 
Second  critic  (eagerly)— Resigning? 
First  Critic— No.   But  I  mean  to  stick 
out  for  more  money. 
Second  critic— Oh  .... 


Odds 
and 


There  are  those  who  hold 
that  the  average  London 
audience  of  the  present  day 
Ends  is  so  invincibly  coarse  in  its 
taste  that  delicate  work  of  any  kind 
is  simply  thrown  away  on  it.  All  It 
wants,  say  the  critics,  is  to  be  amused, 
and  by  as  obvious  means  as  possible. 


There  is  certainly  some  truth  in  this,  asl 
jlny  one  will  discover  for  himself  in  a 
visit  to  the  Vaudeville  just  now,  where, ' 
night  after  night,  passages  of  poignant 

truth  in  Miss  Sowerby's  play  are  re- 
ceived with  brainless  guffaws  from  a 
certain  section  of  the  audience — gener- 
ally, and  curiously  enough,  women.  The 
loud  demonstrativeness  of  silly  and  self- 
aaSertlve  women  In  our  theatres  has, 
Indeed,  been  one  of  the  most  unpleasant 
features;  and  more  than  one  actor  and 
dramatist  who  has  noticed  it  must  al- 
most begin  to  wish  tliat  theatres,  like  po 
ll'tical  meetings,  at  which  order  Is  de- 
sirable, should  be  "For  Men  Only."— 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

In  the  Westminster  Gazette  E.  F.  S. 
has  been  talking  of  dialect  on  the  stage. 
Now  there  Is  always  a  man  from  Ire- 
land or  Scotland  or  Kent  or  America 
who  objects  that  the  dialect  isn't  right 
It  never  Is,  to  one  out  of  a  few  hun- 
dreds of  the  audience.  But  the  rest  of 
them  recognize  the  actor's  effort  to  sug- 
gest a  man  from  anywhere.  It  is  a 
mere  matter  of  convention.  And  if  the 
actor  reproduced  the  actual  dialect  of  a 
Lancashire  collier,  or  Devonshire  peas- 
ant, not  one  man  in  a  casual  London 
audience  would  understand  him.  We 
must  keep  the  conventions  in  order  to 
recognize  the  Irishman  who  says  "me 
bhoy"  on  the  stage.— The  Daily  Chron- 
icle. 

•,  Mme.  Wurmser-Delcourt  played  achro- 
matic harp  in  London  May  17,  and  the 
Times  had  this  to  say  about  the  instru- 
ment: "With  the  disappearance  of  the 
pedals  (for  change  of  key)  goes  Liszt's 
invention  of  the  arpeggio  on  repeated 
notes— no  great  loss,  and  with  a  string 
for  every  note,  the  'white'  notes  in  the 
right  hand  and  the  'black'  in  the  left, 
the  number  of  possible  harmonies  is  in- 
creased. But  there  is  a  technical  and  a 
musical  question.  Before  the  whole 
repertoire  of  the  piano  which  is  claimed 
for  this  instrument  can  be  successfully 
played  upon  it,  it  will  be  necessary  to 
Invent  a  satisfactory  way  of  damping 
the  strings;  no  method  hitherto  adopted 
has  proved  so.  In  turning  the  harp  in- 
to a  chromatic  instrument  the  same 
sort  of  violence  is  doneV  to  its  character 
as  to  horns  by  the  addition  of  ventils; 
and,  though  the  semitones  of  the  harp 
and  of  the  horn  are  there  to  be  used, 
there  are  considerable  limitations,  on 
aesthetic  grounds,  to  the  use  of  them. 
These  are  no  arguments  against  the  in- 
strument, which  seems  to  be  a  genuine 
advance  on  the  old  pedal  harp,  but 
against  its  wrongful  employment." 


'Starrylocks  in  Butteruy  Land' 
and 'Golden  Hair  and  the 
Three  Bears.' 


Two  plays  for  children,  "Starrylocks 
in  Butterfly  Land, ".text  and  music  by 
Helen  Archibald  Clarke,  followed  by 
"Golden  Hair  and  the  Three  Bears."  by 
Marie  Ware  Laughton,  were  given  yes- 
terday afternoon  at  Whitney  Hall. 
Coolidge  Corner,  under  the  auspices  of 
the  American  Drama  Society  and  the 
drama  committee  of  the  Twentieth 
Century  Club. 

Starrylocks.  . . . 
Mr.  Sun  

Diana   Moon..J._T  Margaret  Donlon 

Goldlcbright. .  .Ilk"  Dorothv  Lowe 

Llghtwlng.  .1  Rose  Cobb 

WhitespoPH  Doris  Goodspeea 

Flutterby  Margaret  Keith 

Wasp  Margaret  Manning 

The  Very  Small  Butterfly  Elvira  Khlnd 

A  Man  with  a  Net  Mr.  Travers 


•a-A»  Mary  A.  Dodge 

^f.  .  .Homer  H.  Howard 


Great  Big  Bear  Louie  Stiles  Mudgett 

Middle  Siaed  Bear  Karah  Wayne 

Teeny  Weeny  Bear  Elvira  Rhind 

Golden  Hair.  Mary  A.  Dodge 

Miss  Clarke's  play  Is  a  fanciful  lit- 
tle tale  with  melodious  music.  Butter- 
flies and  wasps  are  therein  endowed 
with  speech,  while  Mr. '  Sun  and  Miss 
Moon,  who  also  converse  freely,  are 
duly  married  to  an  accompaniment  of 
joyous  songs  and  dances  by  benevolent 
stars  and  planets. 

Starrylocks,  a  little  girl  brought  to 
their  lodge  In  the  skies  by  the  butter- 
flies, enraptured  at  her  prettlness,  and 
who  is  an  eager  participant  In  'events 
there,  was  charmingly  played  by  Miss 
Dodge.  Both  in  this  part  and  in  that 
of  Golden  Hair  she  was  vocally  and 
dramatically  effective.  The  others  in 
the  play  were  well  cast.  Mr.  Howard 
was  amusing  as  Mr.  Sun.  tand  Miss 
Donlon  was  a  languorous  Miss  Moon. 
The  performance  was  generally  smootn. 

Miss  Laughton's  dramatization  of  the 
well-known  fairy  tale  was  entertain- 
ing. The  Three  Bears  were  well  im- 
personated, and  Teeny  Weeny  Bear  ca- 
pered about  and  performed  many  an- 
tics. 

TRere  was  an  enthusiastic  audienco 
of  fair  size. 


VThv  do  they  crown  themselves  with 
go\&  and  silver,  use  coronets  and  tires  of 
several  fashions,  deck  themselves  with 
pendants,  bracelets,  earrings,  chains,  gir- 
I  dies,  ring's,  pins,  spangles,  embroideries, 
shadows,  rebatoea,  ver  si- colored  ribbons? 
Why  do*  they  make  such  glorious  shows 
with  their  scarfs,  feathers,  fans,  masks, 
tfurs.  laces,  tiffanies  ruffs,  falls,  rauN. 
Cliffs,  damasks,  velvets,  tinsels,  cfc>th  of 
paid,  silved  tissue?  With  colors  of  heavens, 
stars,  planets,  the  strength  of  metals, 
stonxts.  odors,  flowers  birds,  beasts,  flshes, 
and  whatsoever  Africa.  Asia.  America, 
sea.  land,  art  and  industry  of  man  can 
afford?  Whv  do  they  use  and  covet  such 
SOfelty  of  inventions,  such  new-fangled  tire.-, 
and  spend  such  inestimable  sums  on  them? 


Dress  ReforrrC 

As  the  World  Wags: 

T.ast  night  nt  the  Dutchman's  1  met 
my  friend,  the  mild-mannered  SoclalW*. 
.vfter  I  had  bought,  lie  dug  a  newspaper 

clipping  from  his  pocket  and  handed  It 
over  for  uiy  perusal.    It  wa»  the  news 

Item  from  which  you  quoted  today  re- 
warding  the  ruling  of  the  Western  Union 
on  the  shirtwaist  question.  The  M.  M. 
P..  like  all  other  Socialists,  has  his  own 
brand  of  panacea  for  social  ills,  and  he 
rode  his  hobby  through  eleven  beers  and 
three  Rhine  wines.  When  I  left  he  was 
trvlng  to  Rive  his  hat  away  to  the  hand- 
fsome  waiter.  My  friend's  scheme  is 
more  picturesque,  but  less  practical  than 
the  single  tax.  and,  while  It  will  be 
scoffed  at  by  all  well-balanced,  level- 
headed citizens.  It  furnishes  material  for 
a  lot  of  entertaining  speculation. 

My  Socialist  would  pass  a  simple 
sumptuary  law  prescribing  a  uniform 
costume  for  both  sexes— a  suit  to  con- 
sist of  trousers  and  tunlo  of  denim  or 
fustian, common-sense  shoes,  no  hat.  and 
no  adornment  of  any  kind:  this  costume 
to  be  worn  universally  In  public  under 
penalty  of  Imprisonment.  Here  are 
some  of  the  results  claimed: 

Glorious  Results. 
A— Women  would  stay  at  home  unless 
they  had  really  Important  business  else- 
where. 

B— The  department  stores  would  close, 
as  70  per  cent,  of  their  output  Is  In  the 
form  of.  or  the  result  of.  luxury  In 
dress.    (The  statistics  are  not  mine.) 

C— The  expensive  restaurants  and  ho- 
tels would  close. 

H— The  theatres  would  close  with  rew 
exceptions,  and  the  loss  would  be  a 

I  gain.  ,  '  ,j  u 

K— The  advertizing  business  would  be 
killed  and  we  would  no  longer  pay  15 
cents  for  a  package  of  breakfast  food 
that  costs  one  cent  to  make  and  10 
cents  to  advertize. 

p_The  newspapers  would  quadruple 
In  cost  and  the  magazines  would  double, 
hut  there  would  be  something  In  them 
worth  rending.  (In  the  magazines  of 
course.)  ,  , 

G — Several  millions  of  people,  employed 
In  the  manufacture  and  distribution 
of  dress  luxuries  would  get  out  of  the 
cities  and  back  to  the  soil.  And  so  on, 
and  so  on.  The  mild  mannered  Socialist 
enumerated  several  hundred  beneficent 
results  which  must  surely  follow. 

Mrs.  Witherspoon  says  my  friend  <  Is 
a  candidate  for  examination  by  an 
alienist.  I  have  lived  in  countries  where 
extreme  simplicity  of  dress  was  the 
rule  on  account  of  climatic  conditions 
and  they  were  pretty  good  places  to  live 
in.  But  imagine  our  genial  President 
campaigning  in  blue  Jeans  and  brogansT 

or   Imagine   the   Easter   parade  under 
tl»e  fustian  regime.    'S  enough,  Morris. 
HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
Dorchester,  May  29,  1912. 

Jam  Satis. 
Now  that  the  price  of  various  meats 
Is  prohibitory  to  many,  milk  Is  dear  and 
eggs  will  soon  be  luxuries,  let  us  re- 
member the  letter  written  by  a  philan- 
thropic Englishwoman  on  Aug.  15,  1826, 
in  praise  of  blackberry  jam.  "I  have 
heard  of  the  distress  among  the  weavers, 
and  heaven  forbid  that  I  should  speak 
lightly  of  their  calamities!  But  eat  they 
must,  and  eat  they  do ;  and  If  reduced  to 
bread,  so-called,  butter  or  cheese,  Is  in- 
cluded ;  it  is  this  I  regret,  for  jam  would 
be  cheaper  as  well  as  more  wholesome, 
and  should  be  purchased  at  the  shops  as 
other  articles  of  consumption  are."  Prac- 
tical as  well  as  phllanthroplcal,  she  gave 
a  recipe :  "Boll  the  blackberries  with 
half  their  weight  of  coarse,  moist  sugar 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour,  keeping 
the  mass  stirred  constantly."  Any  tin 
saucepan  will  do.  If  the  berries  are 
gathered  In  wet  weather  they  should 
he  boiled  for  an  hour.  The  jam  Is  not 
only  life  sustaining,  but  exceedingly 
salutlferous.  This  Englishwoman  wrote: 
"Indeed,  to  the  sparing  use  of  butter, 
and  a  liberal  Indulgence  In  treacle  and 
blackberry  jam,  I  mainly  attribute  the  | 
extraordinary  health  of  my  young  fam- 
ily." She,  as  Mr.  Gladstone  long  after- 
ward, eloquently  urged  the  substitution 
of  Jam  for  family  butter. 


Amateur  Plate  Throwers. 

We  have  all  seen  plate  twirlers  In 
vaudeville  shows  and  some  of  us  have 
marvelled  at  the  skill  of  knife  throwers. 
We  learn  from  the  daily  newspapers 
that  amateurs  are  Increasing  In  number 
and  exhibiting  a  praiseworthy  profi- 
ciency. Thus  Mr.  Cocroft  of  Flatbush 
"never  came  home  to  supper— at  least 
hardly  ever,  and  when  he  did  he'd  be 
very  ugly."  It  was  then  his  pleasure  to 
use  his  wife's  pompadour  as  a  target  for 
flying  plates,  and  -when  his  hand  was 
particularly  steady,  he  would  practice 
with  knives.  Mrs.  Cocroft  did  not  ap- 
preciate his  dexterity.  "All  things  con- 
sidered, your  honor,  seven  years  cooped 
up  with  one  man  have  changed  my  Ideas 
regarding  the  bliss  of  matrimony." 

Then  there  is  Dr.  Ahlers  of  Pittsburgh,  | 

who  complained  In  court  because  his 
wife  a  slender  woman,  "stylishly 
dressed,"  has  for  the  last  12  years 
thrown  plates,  cups,  sugar  bowls  and 
old  shoe3  at  him  while  he  was  playlnR 
the  piano  and  water  pitchers  when  he 


was  lying  in  bed.  Instead  of  applaudlnc 
her  skill  he  sued  for  divorce,  nor  did  the 
hardened  man  apologize  for  his  use  of 

The  piano  In  and  out  of  office  hours.  It's 
all  very  Bad.  As  Judge  Beall  said  In  a 
Yonkers  court  a  few  days  ago  when  a 
husband  and  a  wife,  disputing  over 
wall  rnper-he  preferred  green  and  sho 
and  her  mother  Insisted  on  red-asked 
for  a  separation:  "There  must  be  a  lot 
of  give  and  take  In  married  life." 

A  Shirt  Story. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Allow  me  to  contribute  to  your  shirt  - 
lana.  In  the  fall  of  1889  the  poet  Paul 
Verlalne.  an  Invalid  and  In  the  Brous- 
sals  Hospital,  was  sent  to  Alx-les-Batns 
for  a  three  weeks'  cure.  A  dinner  party 
was  given  to  him  there  by  an  admirer. 
Verlalne  arrived  a  few  minutes  after 
the  hour,  out  without  his  shirt.  And 
this  was  his  explanation:  "I  am  very- 
sorry  but  I  was  In  a  great  hurry  and 
I  was  afraid  I  should  keep  your  cook 
waiting  if  I  stayed  to  put  on  my  shirt." 
You  will  not  find  this  story  In  his  curi- 
ously pathetic  little  book  "Mes  Hopt,- 
taux,"  although  he  tells  with  gusto  his 
amusing  adventure  at  the  Inn. 

June  1,  1912.        LATIN  QUARTER. 


I  Or:  Crimped  cod.  uondmrks.  and 
[plum  pudding. 

i  Or:  Spring  soup,  turhot  with  lobster 
sauce,  cucumber  and  new  potatoes;  ribs 
of  beef  with  French  beans  and  salad; 
a  dressed  crab;  Jelly.  Thin,  however,, 
is  too  elaborate.  We  prefer  the  bill  of 
fare   proposed    for   another  occasion: 

,  herrings,  hashed  mutton,  cranberry  tart. 
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The  habit  of  perusing  periodical  works  may 
be  properly  added  to  Averroes'  catalogue  of 
Antl-tnncmonlcs,  or  weakeners  of  the  mem- 
ory; eating  of  unripe  fruit;  gazing  on  the 
clouds,  and  (In  genere)  on  movable  things 
suspended  In  the  air;  riding  among  a  multi- 
tude of  camels;  frequent  laughter;  listening 
to  a  series  of  jests  and  humorous  anecdotes 
—as  when  one  man's  droll  story  of  an  Irish- 
man Inevitably  occasions  another's  droll  story 
of  a  Scotchman,  which  again,  by  the  same 
sort  of  conjunction  disjunctive,  leads  to  some 
etourderle  of  a  Welshman,  and  that  again  to 
some  sly  hit  of  a  Yorkshlrcman ;— the  habit 
of  reading  tombstones  in  church  yards,  etc. 

That  Advertised  Dinner. 

At  last!   At  last!   London  newspapers 
just  received  Inform  us  about  the  first 
dinner  of  the  Gourmands'  League,  which 
was   held   on    May   18     as  originally 
j  planned.    The  "Dodine"  was  eaten,  but 
little  was  said  about  it.   The  Pall  Mall 
•  Gazette,  for  example,  merely  described 
i  it  as  a'  "very  exquisite  stew  of  duck." 
i  But,  as  we  have  asked  before,  was  this 
dish  ever  a  "stew"  in  the  old  days? 
Does  not  the  famous  old  recipe  name 
,  the  duck  as  roasted?    The  other  sur- 
|  prise  at  this  dinner  of  gourmands  was 
!  the  dish  named  after  Mme.  Bernhardt, 
"in  which  strawberries  lay  hidden  in  an 
enchanting    mixture   of   pineapple  ice, 
curacoa,   champagne  and  other  subtly 
flavoring   things."     The  representative 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  seemed  more 
impressed  by  the  company.    "It  was 
a  company  of  connoisseurs— of  artists. 
A  sentence  from  the  recipe  of  one  of 
the  dishes— I  think  it  was  the  Fraises 
Sarah  Bernhardt— sticks  in  the  memory. 
Something  had  to  be  passed  through  a 
sieve  'passee  au  tamis,  afln  t'obtenir  le 
joli  ton  chaud  d'un  coucher  de  soleil' 
(passed  through  a  sieve  so  as  to  obtain 
a  warm  and  beautiful  sunset  tone).  Once 
more  I  say  artists,   connoisseurs,  epi- 
cures—but guzzlers,  never!" 

Yet  there  was  a  sad  out.  One  of  the 
guests  read  an  original  poem. 


What  They  Eat. 

Perhaps  some  who  are  accustomed  to 

hotel  French  would  like  to  see  the  bill 

of   fare.     We   prefer   the   homely  old 

phrase  to  the  genteel  "menu." 

Hors-d'Oeuvre. 
Petite  Marmlte  Bearnalse. 
Truite  Saumonee  aux  Crevettes  Roses. 
Dodine  de  Canard  au  Chambertln. 
Nouilles  au  Beurre  Noisette. 
Agneau  de  Paulllac  a  la  Bordelalse. 
Petlts  pois  frals  de  Clamart. 
Poularde  de  France. 
Coeur  de  Romalne  aux  Pommes  d' Amour. 
Asperges  d'Argenteuil  creme  Moussellne; 
Fraises  Sarah-Bernhardt. 

Dessert. 
Cafe.  Llqaetrrs. 
Benedictine. 


Preferable  Simplicity. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  remarks:  "Just 
a  good  dinner,  you  see,"  and  compares 
favorably  the  few  items  with  alder- 
manic  feasts  or  gargantuan  meals 
served  at  the  Ship  and  the  Trafalgar 
at  Greenwich  in  the  palmy  days  of 
those  inns.  To  some  of  us  this  bill  of 
fare  seems  swollen  and  unwholesome 
in  its  bulk.  We  could  spare  the  salmon, 
trout,  the  noodles,  the  chicken  of 
France  and  even  the  sweet  named  after 
Mme.  Bernhardt.    Duck,  Iamb  and  hen 

(young  or  old)  are  too  much.  And  it 
may  here  be  said  that  true  gourmets 
would  never  eat  game  after  a  roast. 
Go  to  any  con\  entionally  private  din- 
ner In  Boston,  and  see  how  game  served 
after  a  roast  Is  played  with,  or  openly 
neglected.  What  a  waste  of  raw  ma- 
terial! Mme.  Bernhardt  sent  her  greet- 
ings and  appreciated  the  compliment, 
but,  put  your  hand  on  what  is  euphem- 
istically called  the  stomach,  and  tell  us 
truly:  Was  not  this  dish  of  strawber- 
ries, pineapple  ice,  curacoa,  champagne, 
etc.,  in  all  probability,  a  sickening  mess,' 
inducing  the  colly-wobbles  and  a  4  A. 
M.  headache? 

Compare  with  this  dinner  of  gourmets 
or  gourmands,  for,  we  regret  to  say, 
little  distinction  is  now  made  between 
the  terms,  with  bills  of  fare  proposed 
by  our  old  friend  Thomas  Walker  (1835). 

Turtle,  white  bait,  grouse,  apple  frit- 
ters and  telly. 


De  Gustibus. 

It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from 
readers  of  The  Herald  what  dishes  they 
particularly  loathe.  Wo  know  an  esti- 
mable citizen,  a  solid  man,  who  will  eat 
anything  except  tripe  and  Brussels 
sprouts.  He  has  nothing  against  the 
sprouts,  but  they  make  him  violently 
sick.  There  are  men  and  women  who 
cannot  eat  eggs,  not  even  when  the  host 
boasts  of  his  poultry  yard.  There  are 
others  who  think  rice  pudding  vulgar, 
though  It  be  thick  with  raisins.  Plovers' 
eggs  do  not  appeal  to  us,  probably  be- 
cause we  never  ate  one,  and  we  read 
approvingly  a  letter  irom  "T.  B.,"  who 
concluded:  "I  myself,  a  very  staunch 
Conservative,  would  naturally  harbor  so- 
cialistic feelings  If  I  were  hungry  and 
miserable  and  read  that  a  'well  known 
nobleman'  had  paid  a  guinea  each  to  the 
Savor  Restaurant  for  plovers'  eggs,  or 
50  shillings  for  a  melon."  Gabriel  Peig- 
not  of  Dijon  once  drew  up  a  list  of  cele- 
brated persons  with  their  preferences 
for  certain  dishes,  from  Augustus,  a  man 
of  very  little  meat,  fond  of  "second 
bread,"  small  fishes,  cheese  and  green 
figs,  to  Berchoux,  the  poet  of  "La  Gas- 
tronomie,"  who  was  passionately  fond 
of  braized  mutton  and  beans  in  the  meat 
juice.  We  do  not  think  the  more  of 
Louis  XIV.  because  he  would  take  at  one 
meal  four  platefuls  of  different  soups, 
a  pheasant,  a  partridge,  salad,  two  large 
slices  of  ham,  mutton  stewed  with  gar- 
lic, a  lot  of  pastry,  fruits  and  also  hard 
boiled  eggs.  Better  a  meal  of  rice,  pro- 
vided it  be  dressed  according  to  the 
Black  Man's  recipe,  so  that  each  grain 
is  distinct:  "Wash  him  well;  much  wash 
in  cold  water;  rice  flour  make  him  stick. 
Water  botl  all  ready,  very  fast.  Shove 
him  in;  rice  not  burn,  water  shake  him 
too  much.  Boll  20  minutes.  Rub  one 
rice  in  thumb  and  finger,  if  it  all  rub 
away  him  quite  done.  Put  rice  in  colan- 
der, hot  water  run  away  through;  put  i 
cold  water  through  him;  then  put  back  I 
in  pan,  cover  him  and  keep  hot,  then 
soon  rice  all  ready.   Eat  him  up!"  | 

"THE  CllM  AX"  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE 

Edward  Locke's  Play  of  Four 
Characters  Greeted  with 
Enthusiasm. 


personation  of  the  lovable  old  musician 
whs  delicately  refined  and  well  '  sus- 
tained, while  his  professorial  admoni- 
tions to  Adeltna  during  her  moments  of 
practice  were -delivered  in  a  realistically 
professional  manner. 

Miss  Webber  gave  a  girlish  and  viva- 
cious performance  of  Adellna.  Her  sin- 
cerity and  lack  of  affectation  were 
especially  commendable.  Her  voice  Is 
a  light  soprano  of  pleasing  quality,  and 
she  sang  gracefully,  with  emotional 
fervor. 

Mr.  Christie  played  the  hot-headed 
Pletro  with  spirit,  and  showed  himself 
to  be  a  pianist  of  ability,  while  Mr. 
Fallon  was  effective  as  Dr.  Raymond. 

With  the  exception  of  Mr.  Meek  those  i 
in  the  cast  had  appeared  In  their  re- 
spective characters  In  one  of  the  orl-j 
glnal  companies  that  presented  "The 
Climsoc.'* 

"THE  TYPHOON" 
AT  MAJESTIC 

Play  from  the  Hungarian  by 
Lindsay  Morison  Co.  Is 
Well  Received. 


(MR.   HANSEL   SCORES  HIT 


Miss  Anna  Cleveland  m  Adven- 
turess Role  Is  Exception- 
ally Well  Cast. 


MISS  WEBBER  IS  CHARMING 


Donald  Meek  in  Role  of  Old  Mu- 
sician Is  Realistically 
Professional. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
Climax,"  a  play  in  three  acts  by  Ed- 
ward Locke. 

Lulgl  Golfanti  Donald  Meek 

Pietro  Golfanti  Carney  Christie 

John  Raymond  Thomas  F.  Fallon 

Adelina  von  Hagen  Florence  Webber 

When  Mr.  Locke's  play  was  given  in 
England  it  was  looked  upon  sourly. 
Jeers  and  gibes  were  hurled  at  Ameri- 
can taste,  although  the  piece  was  ad- 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE  —  "The  Ty- 
phoon," a  play  In  four  acts,  translated 
from  the  Hungarian  of  Melchlor  Len- 
(gyel.  Adapted  by  Lindsay  Morison  and 
James  R.  Pitman.  First  performance  In 
'Boston. 

Doctor  Tokeramo  Howell  Hansel 

Joalk&wa  Edward  Nannery 

KobayaW  James  8.  Barrett 

Hironarl  .Wryley  Birch 

Omayi  ....James  J.  Hayden 

Kltamaru  Frank  Bertrand 

Mamoskl  Harvey  Claxkeon 

Honotarl  Wallace  Scott 

Yamoski  Bernard  Kohler 

Mayake  William  DoWolfe 

Herr  Bernard  Bruck  James  A.  Bliss 

|Herr  Otto  Under  Dudley  Hawley 

Frederlo   Glf-y>cke  James  Burrows 

Leopold  Sleaf'.tfi   Daniel  Grant 

Wllhelm  Loldel ."»  *  A.  Arthur  Claire 

Helena    Kerner.  ..*   Anna  Cleveland 

Theresa  HempHe.....  Rose  Morison 

"The  Typhoon,"  a  powerful  play  with 
admirably  drawn  characters,  represents 
the  effect  of  primitive  emotions,  patrio- 
tism, love.  Jealousy,  hatred  upon  the 
modern  Japanese  as  he  Is  seen  today; 
isuave,  imperturbable,  taciturn,  courte- 
lous,  keenly  observing  and  intelligent, 
i  Mr.  Lengyel  has  contrasted  fundamen- 
tal racial  differences,  while  the  oriental 
devotion  to  a  cause  and  indifference 
towards  the  individual  is  brutally  empha- 
sized. 

The  action  takes  place  in  Berlin. 
Tokeramo,  a  Japanese  statesman,  has 
a  liaison  with  Helena  Kerner,  a  mer- 
cenary courtesan,  as  unprincipled  as  she 
is  alluring.  Tokeramo's  fellow-coun- 
trymen and  associates,  squatting  on 
well  trained  haunches,  in  his  room  are 
celebrating  patriotism  when  they  are 
irudely  interrupted  by  the  entrance  of 
Helena.  Scandalized,  they  insist  that 
Tokeramo's  dangerous  intimacy  with 
the  European  woman  must  cease,  for 
absolute  unity  must  exist  among  them 


mitted  as  preferable  to  «  ABerte^^'^  iheFr  political  schemes 
football  play,  while  the  actors  them-  ,™     b    eflrected  ^  lt  WOuld  be  broken 

cclv-oa  -arexra     ti^  nflo^    In    tins   traTi nfal   nut.      "     '  _  .  . 


.selves  were  included  In  the  general  out- 
burst of  scornful  invectives,  and  Miss 
Marie  Doro  was  referred  to  as  "one 
of  those  American  types  that  are  all 
eyes  and  nerves." 

But  "The  Climax"  is  a  delightful  and 
unusual  play,  delightful  in  the  simple 
directness  and  sincerity  of  its  story, 
which  is  not  concerned  with  triangular 
post-marital  problems,  unusual  in  that 
only  four  characters  are  involved  and 
In  that  the  three  acts  take  place  in  the 
same  room. 

The  incidental  music  by  Mr.  Breil  is 
a  melodiously  saccharine  essential  to  the 
Play. 

Adelina  Von  Hagen,  a  gospel-eyed 
maiden  from  an  Ohio  village,  who  has 
a  v,oice  and  operatic  ambitions,  lives  in 
the  home  of  her  teacher,  Luigi  Golfanti. 
His  son,  Pietro,  an  Impetuous  youth,  al- 
so a  musician,  is  infatuated  with  her. 
John  Raymond,  a  young  doctor  from  her 
home  town,  is  not  indifferent  to  her 
charms.  He  cannot  endure  the  pros- 
pect of  a  professional  career  for  her. 
No  woman  in  his  acquaintance  has  un- 
dertaken this  step  without  her  character 
becoming  "smirched."  He  has  a  nice 
aptitude  for  hypnotic  suggestion  and  he 
plots  to  save  her  by  spoiling  her  voice. 
His  aim  is  accomplished,  but  his  soul 
Is  In  Jeopardy  and  on  their  wedding  day 
he  confesses  his  guilt.  She  recovers  her 
voice  and  resumes  her  career. 

The  performance  yesterday  afternoon 
was  generally  smooth.  Mr.  Meek  was 
excellent  as  the  elder  Golfanti.   His  lm- 


by  the  slightest  foreign  association 
They  persuade  Tokeramo  of  Helena's  in- 
fidelity. He  dismisses  her,  but,  at 
heart  a  sensualist,  habit  has  endeared 
her  to  him.  He  calls  her  back.  Scorn- 
ing his  weakness  the  woman  taunts  him 
with  his  lack  of  self-control,  ac- 
knowledges her  treachery  and  reviles  his 
race.  Goaded  to  frenzy,  he  strangles 
her.  A  young  Japanese  gladly  gives 
himself  up  as  the  murderer,  for  Tok- 
eramo must  be  saved  for  his  work.  But 
the  shock  has  undermined  his  health. 
He  is  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  his 
disgusted  compatriots  who  hall  his  death 
as  a  welcome  relief. 

Fortunately,  •  the  adapters    have  not 
found  it  necessary  to  prepare  a  care- 
fully revised  version  of  the  drama.  They 
have   not   made   Tokeramo's  mistress 
his  fiancee,  nor  have  they  Impaired  the 
force  of  the  play  by  permitting  Helena 
to  meet  her  death  otherwise  than  by  a 
deft   twist   of  Jiu-jitsu   at   the  strong 
hands  of  the  man  she  had  betrayed., 
i   Mr.  Morison's  expedltiousness  In  pro- 
ducing so  interesting  a  play  in  Boston! 
deserves  commendation,  as  does  the  fine| 
quality  of  the  performance  itself,  last: 
evening. 

Mr.  Hansel's  impersonation  of  the, 
Japanese  Machiavelll  was  engrossing, 
Intelligently  composed  and  well  sus- 
tained. He  succeeded  in  establishing 
and  maintaining  the  illusion  of  an  ori- 
ental personality,  his  facial  play  and 
paucity  of  gesture  excited  admiration, 
while  his  outburst  of  rage  at  Helena's 
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thrown  up  earthquak' 
he  retreated." 


nd  the  lines  of 
naiil  to  "have 
behind  him  as 


ills  and  his    murderous  onslaught 
wer*>  cleverly  contrived. 
'  Miss  Cleveland  as  Helena  was  a  scar- 
let-clad   adventures*     She   queenei   It  I 
boldly  in  Tokeraino's  house.  rummaged 
his  desk   for  papers  to  please  Under,  i 
■nd  did  not  hesitate  to  make  open  ad-  ' 
vauoes  to  Tokeramo's  friends.    She  was 
sly   and   ingratiating   In   her  hope  to 
surprise  some   secret   from   the  silent 
Japanese  while  her  torrent  of  abusive 
language  was  poured  forth  with  dra- 
matic effectiveness. 

Mr.  Bliss  was  amusing  as  the  pom- 
pous Bruck.  and  Mr.  Hawley  Rave  a 
creditable  performance  Of  Under. 

others  In  the  cast  were  individually 
excellent  and  especially  those  who  im-  Casablanca 
personated  Japanese.  Among  the  latter  time  had 
Mr.  Birch  as  Hlronari.  Mr.  Nannery 
as  the  fanatical  Joslkawa,  and  Mr< 
Barrett  as  Kobayaki  were  particularly 
effective. 

'  The  play  was  picturesquely  staged. 
There  was  a  large  and  enthusiastic,  aud- 
ience, 

TRIXIE  FRIGANZA 
AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Rhetoric  and  Sentiment. 
These  schoolboys  are  at  times  bravely 
imaginative,  nor  do  they  fear  the  re- 
1  proach  of  senttmentalism.  Take  this 
description  of  the  course  of  the  river 
Shannon:  "The  river  glides  through 
deep  ra\ines  overlooked  by  hillscovered 
with  woods,  where  the  wild  deer  anfi 
fox,  the  panther  and  the  otter  find  an 
almost  unmolested  abode;  where  the 
turtle  dove  and  linnet,  the  grouse  and 
the  badger  can  sing  and  ramble  at 
ease.-* 

Still  finer  is  the  account  of  the  heroic 
"The  flames  In  the  mean 
reached   the   powder,  and 
dashed  the  vessel  into  the  heavens  in 
fragments.    But  where  now,  alas!  is  the 
poor  boy?   The  tale  is  too  easily  told. 
For  far  around,  no  doubt,  his  body  Is 
strewn    in  many    portions,  amid  the 
wreck  of  that  noble  vessel,  which  took 
so  prominent  a  part  in  the  proceedings 
of  the  day." 
i    And  one  boy  thus  referred  to  Bacon 
I  as  saying  In  "his  'Essay  on  the  Fear  of 
■  Death'  that  some  men  when  they  know 
j  they  are  about  to  die,  they  get  so  fright- 
ened at  the  thought  of  death  that  there 
is  no  making  them  understand  what  Is 
best  for  them." 


wits  in  die  paces  of  Gerard  do  Nerval. 
Flatlbert,  and  Anatoje  France,  In  which 
she  dazzles  by  her  beauty.  Perhaps  her 
descendant.  MenellK  of  Abyssinia, 
knows  the  traditional  dialogues. 


Sings  a  Little,  Talks  a  Little 
and   Pleases  All 
Hearers. 


Trixie  Frlganza,  her  left  hand  heavily 
freighted  with  diamonds  and  not  a  lit- 
tle spare  change  upon  her  right  hand 
as  well,  holds  a  conspicuous  position 
upon  this  week's  bill  at  Keith's.  Her 
act  Is  somewhat  different  from  the  role 
8he  had  as  the  late  star  of  "The  Sweet- 
est Girl  in  Paris."  She  sings  a  little, 
talks  a  little  about  herself  and  her  ex-  | 
periences,  does  a  few  imitations  of  the 


Geographical  Experts. 

It  appears  that  "the  religion  of  the 
people  of  the  Ganges  delta  makes  them 
clean,  but,  like  other  things,  there  are 
some  who  do  not  keep  the  rules.  They 
live  an  open  and  free  life  except  for 
the  few  wigwams  which  are  inhabited 
by  natives.  These  have  a  funny  custom 
of  throwing  their  babies  into  the  Ganges 
as  a  sacrifice  to  Buddha." 

"The  Hindoos  generally  are  a  hardy 
race,    but   prefer   to   worship  in  their 


Street-Sayings. 

Where  do  street-sayings,  long  or  short 
lived,  come  from?  The  London  Chroni- 
cle has  been  considering  the  matter.  In 
the  old  English  novels  you  find  "Has 
your  mother  sold  your  mangle?"  "Who 
shot  the  dog?"  "How  are  you  off  for 
soap?"  Was  nofV  Peter  Simple  asked  [ 
this  last  question  toy  a  forward  nymph?' 
"Not  In  these  trousers,"  an  emphatic! 
expression  of  dissent  in  London,  used  to] 
be  "Not  in  these  boots." 

When  a  man  appeared  in  the  street  j 
some  40  years  ago  in  a  white  plug  hat  | 
rude  boys  would  shout:  "Who  stole  the  ■ 
donkey?"  "Notes  and  Queries"  could  i 
not  give  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  but 
Walter  Thornbury  alleged  that  the  tag 
came  into  fashion  during  the  thirties  of 
the  19th  century,  when  Orator  Hunt  and 
his  followers  chose  a  white  hat  as  the 
badge  of  a  Radical,  and  it  was  fabled 
that  hats  of  this  sort  were  made  out  of 
donkey  skin.  And  in  Victorian  days 
there  were  these  derogatory  cries: 
"Who's  your  hatter?"  "What,  the  same 
old  hat!"  "What  a  shocking  bad  hat!" 
Who  first  in  America  asked  impertinent- 
ly of  an  estimable  citizen,  "Where  did 
you  get  that  hat?"  They  say  that  the 
phrase  "What  a  shocking  bad  hat!" 
came  from  the  speech  of  a  Mr.  Franks, 
who  went  about  canvassing  for  Wilson, 
the  Reform'  candidate  for  Southwark, 
who  was  a  manufacturer  of  hats.  To 
each  elector.  Mr.  Franks  would  say: 
,  "Dear  me,  what  a,  shocking  bad  hat, 
you  nave  merer  Jfray  permit  me  to  send 
you  another." 


The  Quick  and  the  Dead. 

Years  ago  there  was  a  foolish  street- 
gag,  "How's  your  poor  feet?"  It  Is  gener- 
temples  rather  than  follow  much  manual  aily  stated  that  the  London  boy,  seeing, 
labor;  what  little  they  do  is  mostly ;  !  the  weariness  of  men  and  women  wandor. 
carrying  luggage  and  such-like;  the  rest;  |  lng  about  the  exhibition  of  1861,  was  hlgh- 
of   their   time   is   spent   in   wandering  j  ly  amused,  so  that  he  coined  the  phrase. 

•  ;  Others  say  this  tradition  is  absurd,  for 
,  about  in  the  shade  of  the  various  !  the  aforesaid  boy  knew  little  about  the 
paAms  "  fatigue  of  sight-seeing  and  cared  less; 

Nearer  home  the  boys  are  equally  whereas  he  liked  to  watch  a  limping 
delightful   as   when   they  describe    th«  '  volunteer,  and  the  first  great  volunteer 


imitators,  aftid  altogether  has  a  pleasing  industries  of  Devon  as  principally  review  held  in  Brighton  Downs  In  the 
little  turn  that  occupies  about  20  min-     marine:  "They  include  fishing  and  tha   early  sixties  was  meat  to  him.   Was  It 


utes  and  earns  a  recall  at  its  finish. 

Boston  is  welcoming  another  old  ' 
favorite  In  M.  C.  Fields  who  Is  Just 
about  the  best  in  his  line  when  It  comes 
to  Juggling,  hat-tricks  and  the  rest  of 
the  stock  of  those  carrying  a  similar 
line  of  fun.  Fields  has  scored  triumph 
after  triumph  upon  foreign  shores  His 
successes  abroad  were  with  the  act, 
almost  without  change,  that  he  has 
used  for  years  and  It  never  went  bet- 
ter than  last  night. 
For  a  musical  team  the  Three  Lyres 
[  presented  a  classy  sketch  It  was  en- 
titled "Tinkling  Tunes  to  Tickle  the 
Taste  of  the  Tired  Theatre  Traveller." 
And  they  certainly  did. 

■Cummings  and  Gladyings,  a  new  team 
to  Keith's,  are  extremely  clever  in  song, 
chatter  and  dance.  Then  there  is  Doro- 
thy Rogers  and  company,  presenting 
•Babies  al  la  Carte,"  a  sketch  that  af- 
fords a  lot  of  fun,  even  though  the  plot 
isn  t  of  the  brand-new  variety. 

Baptiste  and  Franconi,  skilled  head 
balancers  and  all-round  acrobats;  Harry] 
Breen,  the  chap  who  sings  stanzas  about 
people  In  the  audience  and  the  Flying 
Russells,  along  with  kluting's  dog  and 
cat  show,  comprise  the  balance  of  the! 
-program. 


gathering  of  seakale."  "Swansea 
famous  for  its  fountain-pens,"  but  "on 
the  hillsides  of  the  Western  Highlands 
many  a  merry  shepherd  is  seen  mind- 
ing his  master's  flocks,  and  some  are 
observed  witli  a  flute  idling  the  hours 
away  by  playing  an  accompaniment  to 
the  waterfall's  music." 


Perhaps  you  might  have  heard, 
And  signed  the  pledge  at  eight  years  old 
without  a  murmuring  word. 


Natural  History  and  Philosophy. 

"The  beaver,"  answered  one  candidate, 
'is  an  animal  very  much  like  the  bear- 
they  are  found  in  Russian  forests  and 
subsist  on  animal  flesh."  Another  stated 
that  "the  plains  of  Siberia  are  roamed 
over  by  the  lynx  and  the  larynx." 

The  question  was:  "What  is  the  ob- 
ject of  distillation?  Describe  the  process 
and  the  apparatus  used."  Answer- 
"The  object  of  distillation  is  the  making 
!  of  whiskey.  You  have  a  box  and  a 
glass  tube  at  one  end  and  another  at  the 
other  end,  and  if  you  pour  water  in  at 
the  one  end  it  comes  out  whiskey  at 
the  other." 

"M.  J.  C.  M."  adds  this  comment:  "It 
is  perhaps  needless  to  mention  that  this 
I  example  comes  from  Scotland,  whence 
also  hailed  the  blithe  spirit  who  said  of 
the  Davy  lamp  that  'if  there  is  too  much 

?D  9   In    tYlo    mtnfl     .v.«  1„  


not  Mr.  Spurgeon  who  used  this  phrase 
in  the  pulpit?  "The  question  Is  not 
'How's  your  poor  feet?'  but  'How's  your 
poor  soul?'  " 

Where  did  "Now  we  shan't  be  long" 
come  from?   We  never  heard  it  in  this 
country  but  the  Dally  Chronicle  says 
It  'swept  England  like  an  epidemic  13 
years  ago.     Who  first   cried,  "Whoa, 
Emma."  and  why?  Was  the  once  famil- 
iar song  built  on  the  phrase,  or  did  the 
phrase   inspire  the  song?    Mr.  G.  W. 
E.  Russell  noted  slang  phrases  in  com- 
mon use  at  Harrow  when  he  was  a  boy. 
Some  of  them  are  current  today  in  Eng- 
land,   and    they    have   decided    merit,  j 
"Will  the  Cockalorum  liquor?"  "Hello, 
says  the  duke;  quite  the  >Ft  up,  says  i 
the  duchess."  and  "Act  on  the  square,  ' 
boys,   and  be  quite  the  c'rrect  card.  ' 
your   Vashup!"   appeal   to   us  with  a 
singular  appeal,  and  "The  noble  swell 
Was  all  there"  is  not  without  its  merits. 


Ingenious  Souls. 

And  over  these  questions  men  who 
have  no  other  waste  pipe  for  their 
Intellect  will  mull  and  argue  and  quar- 
rel. Bottles  of  ink  have  been  shed  over 
the  origin  of  "Who  struck  Billy  Pat- 
gas  in  the  mine,  the  lamp  goes  out  and  hterson?''  and  there  is  dispute  even  over 


the  miner  follows  it.' 


Have  English  examiners  of  youth  a 
keener  sense  of  humor  than  their  Ameri- 
can brethren,  or  is  the  American  school- 
boy less  original  in  blundering?  The 
English  newspapers  at  least  once  a  year 
publish  a  list  of  remarkable  "howlers," 
while  the  answers  to  questions  in  the  ex- 
amination papers  of  our  own  schools . 
and  colleges  are  seldom  published  for ' 
the  delight  of  the  public.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  lately  inquired  into  the  mental 
origin  of  a  "howler."  is  the  blunder 
.begotten  of  "a  mixed  association  of 
Ideas,  or  of  no  ideas  at  all,  or  of  men- 
tal indirection  and  irrelevance,  or  of  I 
Biuddle-headedness  engrafted  on  sheer ' 
Ignorance?"    Nor  does  it  matter  whati.ro 

the  subject  may  be;  the  boy  is  always  ||  Cornelius  Nepos,  or  in  any  of 
ready  with  his  howler.   Here  are  some 
fine  examples  for  the  authenticity  of 
Which  "M.  J.  c  M."  solemnly  vouches. 

History  Revised. 

I  To  the  question  "Name  the  parents  of 
Samuel,''  the  answer  was  "Elkanah, 
Hannah,  and  Peninnah,"  which  may 
stand  proudly  by  the  side  of  "Atreus 
was  the  father  of  Agamemnon  and 
Menelaus,  but  especially  of  Agamem- 

"Tho  Habeas  Corpus  act  was  that  no 
Ji'ie  n,^e<1  Stiy  In  prilS0n  lonSer  than  he 

"Wolfe  gained  fame  by  storming  the 
"V..  8  of  A1>raham  Lincoln." 
l*'T'here  Was  Ma^a  Charta  signed?" 
U»>  uth°  anKwer  In  good  faith  and 
I  it'vi  y  tenslble  was  "At  the  bottom." 
f  Where  was  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots, 
IDorri,  and  why  was  she  born  there?" 
KrLary  v.'as  b0>-n  at  I-.nlithgow  because 
Mr  mother  happened  to  be  there  at  the 


De  Te  Fabula. 

And  howmany  estimable  citizens  would 
fare  better,  answering  examination  pa- 
pers now  that  they  have  safely  passed 
the  roaring  forties?  What  animals  are 
found  on  the  plains  of  Siberia?  Just 
where  is  Devon  in  England?  What  is 
the  process  of  distillation?  What  was 
the  fight  in  which  Casabianca  "stayed 
put,"  and  what  actually  happened  at 
Torres  Vedras?  And  are  many  of  us 
j  ready  to  answer  questions  about  Magna 
Charter  or  the  birthplace  of  Mary  Stu- 
art? » 

Jam 

ItlTcurlous  to  think  that Tffe.  Marathon 

race  is  called  after  an  incident  or  a  tra- 
dition for  which  there  Is  really  no  ms- 1 
torlcal  authority.    The  story  Is  not  to  be 
found  in  Herodotus— who  had  a  keen, sense 
for    that   sort   of  thing 
Cornelius  Nepos.  or  in  a.-.,  --  ----  -     ,  ,t 

writers,  and  where.  Rol  in  got  hold  of  it 
is  hard  to  imagine.  Neither  is  there  any 
mention  of  the  thing  In  Orote  s  Orecca 
or  Bulwer  Lytton's  "Athens"  or  < reasy  s 
"Decisive  Battles  of  the  World"  from  Mar- 
athon to  Waterloo.  True.  It  was  the  sub- 
ject Of  ! 
Academy  .. 

How  did  the  myth  arise 

The  Joy  of  Questioning. 
This  question  is  asked  with  trembling 
voice  by  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in  view 
of  the  Olympic  games  at  Stockholm. 
There  is  no  keener  pleasure  than  the 
asking  of  baffling  questions.  Tiberius 
was  never  so  cruel-we  refer  to  the  wild 
emperor  of  Suetonius,  not  to  the  white- 
washed and  beneficent  ruler  of  modern 
historians— as  when  he  used  to  try  the 
grammarians  with  such  questions  as 
these:  Who  was  Hecuba's  mother. 
What  name  did  Achilles  assume  when 
he  hid  himself  among  women?  What 
song  did  the  sirens  sing?  Puzzling 
questions,  but  not  beyond  all  conjec- 
tiira.  If  Sir  Thomas  Browne  is  to  be  be- 
lieved. What  a  pity  it  is  that  the 
hard  questions  put  by  Balkls,  Queen  of 


Waterloo,    ime.  u  »i= 
.   poem  by  Browning  and  of  an 
painting,  but  that  proves  little. 


the  surname  of  the  injured  one.  Not 
many  months  ago  a  correspondent 
wrote  to  The  Herald  that  she  knew  the 
said  Patterson  and  the  cause  for  the 
question  was  a  local  one  in  Boston.  Her 
story  no  doubt  was  as  good  as  that 
told  by  any  other.  How  men  have  used 
their  subtlety  in  the  investigation  of 
"So  long!''  as  some  present  regularly 
"the  longest  word  in  the  English  lan- 
guage." The  latest  claimant  is  "Anti- 
dlsestablishmentarianism." 

There  are  ingenious  souls  in  every 
land.  In  Berlin  a  circular  running  as 
follows  is  distributed:  "Original  poems 
for  baptismal  feasts,  marriages,  jubi- 
lees, family  rejoicings  of  all  descrip- 
tions, supplied  in  a  minimum  of  time 
lit  the  lowest  possible  prices.  The  poet  ! 
asks  for  correct  names  and  exact  dates, 
as  no  remodelling  can  be  undertaken." 
While  the  purchaser  waits  outside,  as 
though  his  hat  were  blocking,  the  poet, 
in  his  singing  clothes  and  In  an  adjoin- 
ing room  invokes  the  muse;  then  asks 
the  fee  while  the^ink  is  still  wet.  Hy 
is  not  what  Artemus  Ward  called  a 
"boss  polt"  but  he  does  a  roaring  trade 
and  is  better  remunerated  probably 
than  Mr.  William  Watson  or  even  Mr. 
W.  J.  Lampton. 

Moreover,  there  Is  adjoined  ordinarily  unto 
garrulity  another  rice  no  less  than  It;  namely,  | 
busy  intermeddling  and  curiosity,  for  men  de- 
sire to  hear  and  know  much  news,  because 
they  may  report  and  blaze  the  same  abroad, 
and  especially  If  they  be  6ecrets.  Thus  go 
tbey  up  and  down  listening,  inquiring  and 
searching  ir  they  can  find  and'  discover  some  , 
close  and  hidden  speeches,  adding  as  it  were 
some  old  surcharge  of  odious  matters  to  their 
toys  and  fooleries;  which  maketh  them  after- 
wards to  be  like  unto  little  boys,  who  neither  | 
can  hold  ice  in  their  hands,  nor  yet  will  h  t 
It  go;  or  to  say  more  truly,  they  clasp  ami 
contain  in  their  bosoms  secret  speeches,  resem- 
bling serpents,  which,  they  are  not  able  to 
bold  and  keep  long,  but  are  eaten  and  gnawed 
by  them. 


*<esthetic  Revolts. 

The  Parisians  have  at  last  been  thor 

oughly  shocked,  for  the  cabled  report! 

that  M.  Nljinskl  Miming  a  faun  to  De- 
bussy's prelude  was  hissed  for  the  bold-  ! 
ness  of  his  interpretation  has  been  con-  | 
lirmed.  Debussy's  beautiful  prelude  toj 
Mallerme's  poem.  "The  Afternoon  of' 
a  Faun"  la  well  known  hero  and  has 
delighted  thousands,  and  even  in  Eng- 
land the  critics  are  beginning  to  spell 
"Faun"  instead  of  "Fawn"  in  their ! 
advance  notices  a,nd  reviews  of  con- 
eects.  The  poem  it'self  is  obscure  in  the  j 
original  and  a  translator  has  a  singu- 
larly difficult  task;  nevertheless  there 
Is  the  fact  that  a  faun  remembered 
gratefully  the  nymphs.  It  would  ap- 
pear that  M.  Nljinskl  as  the  faun  was 
not  well  behaved  in  any  sense,  classic 
or  romantic.  The  question  now  comes 
up  whether  Debussy's  exquisite  music 
will  be  for  some  time  in  bad  odor; 
whether  it  will  disappear  for  a  season 
from  Parisian  programs.  Some  years 
ago  Mr.  Gericke,  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  Orchestra,  had  put  on  a 
program  for  New  York  the  overture  to 
"Sappho"  by  Goldmark,  the  Sappho 
who  was  the  little  dark  woman  with 
a  haunting  smile,  Sappho  of  Lesbos, 
whose  fragments  of  verse  coming  down 
to  us  give  her  immortality.  As  the 
orchestra  was  about  to  leave  for  New 
York  there  were  wild  protests  against 
the  performance  of  "Sappho,"  adapted 
from  the  play  by  Daudet  and  Belot,  on 
account  of  the  sensual  interpretation  of 
the  Parisian  heroine  by  Miss  Nethersole. 
Mr.  Gericke,  hearing  this,  immediately 
dropped  Goldmark's  overture,  fearing 
lest  a  performance  might  bring  scan- 
dal with  it  and  tarnish  the  reputation 
of  the  orchestra. 


Concerning  Headlines. 

Mr.  Thomas  Hardy,  deploring  the  "ap- 
palling increase  of  slipshod  writing," 
points  to  American  newspapers.  "Their 
influence  has  been  strongly  apparent  of 
lafe  years  in  our  English  newspapers, 
where  one  often  now  meets  headlines  in 
staring  capitals  that  are  phrases  of  no 
language  whatever,  often  incomprehen- 
sible at  a  casual  glance." 

Mr.  Hardy  should  not  judge  American 
newspapers  by  the  imitations  made  and 
sold  in  London.  The  cocktail  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  of  the 
United  States,  when  skilfully  compound- 
ed, may  best  be  defined  by  the  poet's 
line:  "Infinite  riches  in  a  little  room," 
and  one  (possibly  two)  will  do  you  no  , 
harm.  The  cocktail  offered  in  "Ameri- 
can bars"  of  London  and  Pahls  has 
been  for  years  a  vile  compound  worse 
even  than  the  kind  In  Boston  that  tastes  • 
and  smells  like' a  barber's  shop. 

Writing  headlines  is  an  art,  and  they 
that  master  it  have  their  reward  in  this 
world.    Too  often  the  headlines  of  the 
slow-witted  or  Irresponsive  serve  only 
to  contradict  flatly  the  statements  of 
news  or  opinion  that  follow.    Thus  if  a 
dramatic  critic  should  say  that  a  play 
were  piffle  and  coolly  received,  the  man 
at  the  desk  would  tell  the  reader  next 
morning  that  the  play  was  deeply  inter- 
esting and  "scored  a  hit."    The  ideal 
headlines  should  at"once  awaken  inter- 
est, stimulate  curiosity  and  at  the  same 
time  state  the  one  essential  fact.  A 
slang  phrase,  when  used  by  an  artist  In 
words,  is  often  of  more  weight  as  a 
summary  or  a  comment  than  all  the  sen- 
tences of  exposition  and  conclusion. 

In  the  Seventies  the  headlines  of  the 
Chicago  Times  were  famous  throughout 
this  country.  They  were  generally  witty, 
often  daring,  occasionally  blasphemous 
or  indecent.  No  one,  however  much  he 
disapproved,  could  refrain  from  smiling 
or  "laughing  right  out  loud,"  and  there 
were  men  in  eastern  cities  who  took 
the  Chicago  Times  for  the  sake  of  the 
i  headlines  alone.  But  the  presiding 
genius  tired;  he  fell  into  the  vice  of  al- 
literation; he  would  sometimes  pun;  and, 
as  It  is  with  all  earthly  things,  tha 
glory  departed. 


Col.  Roosevelt  at  Harvard. 
Some -are  determining  the  present  can- 
ditlon  of  Col.  Theodore  Roosevelfs 
mind  by  pondering  the  studies  he  chose 
when  he  was  a  student  at  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. We  are  reminded  that  as  a 
sophomore  he  gave  three  hours  a  week 
to  German,  one  to  French,  and  six  to 
natural  history;  as  a  Junior,  one  hour  to 
German,  three  hours  to  Italian.  Ave  to 
natural  history,  three  to  political  econ- 
omy; as  a  senior,  three  to  Italian,  three 
to  political  economy,  and  six  to  natural 
history.  This  is  undoubtedly  Interesting 
to  all  flaming  Rooseveltians,  who  would 
be  equally  eager  to  know  how  many 
shirts  he  wore  a  week,  whether  he  ate 
breakfast  foods,  and  In  rainy  weather 
donned  goloshes— but  it  has  little  value 
in  explaining  Col.  Roosevelt's  present 
attitude  toward  the  universe,  even  if 
President  Taft  may  be  justly  Teckoned 
among  big  game.  In  colleges  that  boast 
of  generously  electtve  courses,  the  av- 
erage student  looks  favorably  upon  those 
that  are  a  "soft  snap,"  to  use  his  own 
phrase,  or  he  chooses  those  that  appeal 
to  him  and  call  for  the  least  work.  The 
mind  is  better  disciplined  when  there  is 
a  rather  narrow  curriculum.  The  throw- 
ing overboard  of  Greek  is  deplored  to- 
others than  Prof.  Gilbert  Murray.  How- 
ever abhorrent  the  higher  mathematics 
may  be  to  some,  it  is  a  good  thing  for 
them  to  cudgel  their  hrains  over  cal- 
culus. They  may  be  conditioned  at  tli- 
end  of  a  term,  but  the  mental  applica- 
tion and  worry  will  be  of  service  In  the 
years  to  come.  A  narrow  curriculum 
might  have  taught  Col.  Roosevelt  les- 
sons of  sobriety  in  speech  and  actloa.i 
The  close  study  of  classics  would  have 
informed   him   concerning   the  growth! 
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is— and  shapes  his  course  the 


<->  un  don  d'un  dlndon  dodu. 

A  Last  Word. 

The  truth  Is  out.    We  are  now  in- 
formed by  a  London  journalist  that  the 
loudly  advertised  "Dodine."  served  at 
the    first    dinner    of    the  Gourmands' 
League,    was    good,    pleasant   to  the 
Palate,  appetizing,   alluring,   but  "no- 
thing    extraordinary."       The  sauce, 
made  with  Chambertln,  was  a  success, 
and  "the  surprise— as  such— was  quite 
amusing."    And  this  Is  the  conclusion: 
"Still,  Dodine  as  an  ordinary  addition  to 
the  menu  is  rather  a  resuscitation  than 
a  discovery."    So  M.  Escoffier's  adap- 
tation of  the  old  recipe  provoked  only 
moderate  rapture,  nor  should  it  be  for- 
gotten by  those  who  wish  to  be  strict- 
ly accurate  even  on  trying  occasions 
that  in  the  old  days,  the  dear  dead  days 
beyond  recall,  "Dodine"  was  a  sauce, 
not  a  dish.    The  Knglish  talk  about  the 
"discovery"  of  the  old   recipe  by  M. 
Grjngoire,  the  gastronomic  poet,  in  the 
archieves  of  the   British  Museum,  as 
though  a  missing  tragedy  of  Euripides 
or  the  lost  pages  of  Petronlus  had  been , 
unearthed.     O  foolish   blare   of  trum- 
pets!   The  recipe  is  published  in  full  by 
M.  Alfred  Franklin  in  one  of  his  books 
on  cookery  in  the  series  "The  Life  of 
Former    Times,"    a    book    sold    at  3 
francs  50  and  therefore  within  reach 
of  the  humblest. 


Looking  Backward. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  exciting  articles  about  good 
things  to  eat  often  move  me  to  write 
you  Gargantuan  tales  about  the  fine 
messes  which  I,  too,  have  consumed. 
But  when  one  looks  back  over  the 
squalid  past,  what  does  one  see?  Desert 
wastes  of  picked-up  codfish,  valleys  of 
dry  bones  from  the  same  fish;  the 
abomination  of  desolation  known  as  the 
boarding  house  table,  crowned  with  cut 
tissue  paper  and  garnished  with  sultry 
celery.  In  fact,  as  I  look  over  an  ill- 
spent  past,  it  seems  as  if  I  had  never 
had  anything  good  to  eat.  Where  do 
these  gastrophiles  find  their  "plats"? 

Listen!  As  a  boy  I  didn't  eat;  I 
stoked  the  engine.  There  were  passa- 
ble things:  bluefish  one  hour  out  of  the 
water;  salt  pork  scraps  with  fried  ap- 
ple; but  then,  too,  there  was  LARO 
and  Sound  Family  Butter. 


Perils  in  Eliot  Street. 

Leaving  the  paternal  board,  I  used  to 
dine  at  a  25-cent  restaurant  in  Eliot 
street.  You  had  a  choice  of  soups, 
meats,  desserts,  and  tea,  coffee  or  milk. 
It  was  pretty  bad  stuff;  let  us  avoid 
sickening  and  Zolaesque  details:  but  I 
had  the  vivid  appetite^  the  sound  diges- 
tion of  18  years.  I  tried,  everything. 
One  day  I  ordered  a  glass  of  milk.  I 
had  .been  accustomed  to  taking  coffee. 
The  waiter,  a  long,  low,  piratical  fellow, 
with  a  mustache  like  that  of  a  baseball 
player  of  the  70s,  staggered  when  he 
heard  my  order.  Something  like  a  tear 
glistened  in  his  horny  eye.  He  leaned 
over  me  and  muttered  In  a  raucous  whis- 
per: "Say.  young  feller,  youse  has  or- 
dered clam  chowder  and  I  ain't  said  a 
word.  Youse  has  taken  hash  and  wei 
never  warned  you.  Youse  has  eaten ! 
mince  pie  an'  we  stood  by  an'  let  you' 

eat  it.  But  for  God's  sake,  young  feller, 
don't  take  dat  milk!" 


The  Artist's  Life. 

Well,  I  survived  all  that.  Later  In 
Paris  at  the  Cafe  des  Arts  the  boys 
were  so  poor  that,  as  one  of  them 
pointed  out,  they  were  all  free-thinkers 
because  they  couldn't  afford  to  be  any- 
thing else.  Cam.embert  cheese  was  a 
'  favorite  dish.  Each  lad  scraped  his  bit 
I  carefully  and  ate  the  highly  flavored 
morsel,  "pourri  et  faisande,"  as  our 
friend  De  Goncourt  used  to  say.  Time 
passed.  A  passionate  discussion  arose 
as  to  whether  Truth  were  Beauty,  or 
Beauty  Truth.  The  fervid  stomach  of 
youth  called  subconsciously  and  wholly 
wrapped  up  in  his  discussion  the  young 
artist  ate  the  scrapings. 

True,  there  were  moments.  T  remem- 
ber eating  bouillebaise,  followed  by 
perdrix  aux  choux  at  the  Cafe  de  la 
Perouse  on  the  Quai  Sts.  Augustins. 
That  should  have  been  a  red-letter  day, 
but  my  chief  memory  of  the  affair  is 
that  the  lady  opposite  me  was  not  beau- 
tiful. Ah  me!  "Never  the  Time  and  the 
Place  and  the  Loved  One  altogether.*' 

Unclubable  Dishes. 

After  my  return  to  Boston  there  were 
undeniably  great  moments.  There  are 
memories  of  certain  seances  at  the  Or- 
pheus Club:  of  wonderful  broiled  chick- 
en; memories  somewhat  obscured  by 
fumes  of  Bacharacher  and  Liebfrau- 
mllch. 

But  what  would  you  have?  Even  at 
the  clubs  you  do  not  get  very  good 
stuff.  I  am  a  humble  soul,  and,  as 
old  folks  used  to  say,  "Eat  what's  set 
before  me";  but  only  last  night  my 
friend  X  complained  bitterly  because 
the  asparagus  at  the  St.  Doldrum's  was 
lacking  in  flavor.  The  asparagus  may 
•not  have  been  canned,  but  something  of 
the  vapid  soil  of  the  Oneida  Community 
still  clung  about  It.  At  all  events.  X 
aimed  his:  he  sent  it  back.  I  meekly 
te  mine:  but  thnuzh  T  pan  eat  crow. 


Foreign  Words  and  Tastes. 

This  reminds  us  that  "F.  S."  rhapso- 
dizes In  (the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  over  a 
:\.>w  kind  of  hors  d'oeuvre,  "mostly  'ac- 
commodated' vegetables'-'  at  the  Savoy 
In  London,  "hors  d'oeuvre  a  la  Greque," 
although  they  are  not  of  an  especially 
Grecian  nature,  but  half-way  between 
the  Russian  Zakouska  and  the  Scandi- 
navian Smorgasbord.  "What  could  be 
more  tempting  than  little  curls  of  crisp 
cucumber  or  a  dainty  salad  of  tiny 
cubes  of  beet  root?"  Let  "F.  S."  revel 
in  the  mess!  Hors  d'oeuvre  are  a  de- 
lusion and  a  snare;  and  how  they  swell 
the  bill! 

We  prefer  to  think  of  Italian  singer.' 
at  a  little  restaurant  in  Soho,  in  Church 
street,  where  they  eat  Antipasto  assor- 
tito,  Ravioli  e  Spaghetti  al  pomidoro 
Oss'o  bucco  con  risotto.  Frittura  alle 
Milanese,  and  Zambaglione,  even  thougl 
the  Italians  do  "carol  little  cadenzas  be, 
tween  the  courses."  "F.  S."  swears  thai 
Zambaglione  Is  the  best  entremet  ol 
eggs  and  wine  ever  Invented.  But  thert 
are  some  who  would  not  exchange  a 
New  England  boiled  dinner  for  the 
whole  outfit. 

Some  one  has  sent  me  a  theatre  bill  of 
April  ?,  1860.  printed  by  J.  H.  ft  F.  F. 
Farwell.  y.  S.  Mammoth  Job  Office,  5 
LindalJLstreet,  Boston. 

The  chief  feature  of  the-  performance 
was  "Carllne,  the  Female  Brigand." 
Mrs.  John  C.  Heenan  took  these  parts: 
Carline;  Kurtz,  a  ferryman;  Rutz,  an  old 
mendicant;  Henri,  a  wandering  Savoy- 
ard; Marquis  de  Montmorence,  a  foppish 
lord;  Catrina,  a  Neapolitan  peasant  girl; 
Monk  of  the  Mountain  Pass,  and  Marie, 
a  female  penitent.  Others  in  the  cast 
'were  Mrs.  F.  Kent,  Mrs.  Hampton,  Miss 
Hastings;  Messrs.  Petrle,  Parks,  Nich- 
ols, McTirr,  Jones,  F.  Kent  and  T. 
Hampton. 

"The  Maid  of  Munster"  followed,  and 
I  Mrs.    Heenan   took  the  part  of  Kate 
i  O'Brien    and    sang     "The  Cavalier," 
"Comin'   Thro'    the   Rye"    and  "Kate 
Kearney."    She  did  not  play  or  sing  in 
j  the  concluding  drama,  "Joan  of  Arc." 
Miss   A.   Hathaway  impersonated  the 
i  Maid  of  Orleans. 

The  program  told  residents  of  Charles- 
town,  Cambridge  and  Chelsea  that  the 
performances  would  close  every  night  "In 
ample  season  for  them  to  take  the  horse 
cars  for  their  several  homes." 

This  bill  unfortunately  'is  torn.  At 
what  theatre  were  these  performances 
given?  Was  Mrs.  J.  C.  Heenan,  In  1860, 
no  other  person  than  the  supremely 
beautiful  Adah  Isaacs  Menken?  For  John 
C.  Heenan,  the  Benicia  Boy,  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  her  husbands  in 
turn,  an  honor  he  shared  with  Robert  H. 
Newell  ("Orpheus  C.  Kerr")  and  James 
Barclay,  not  to  mention  the  first  one, 
Menken.  I  find  no  reference  to  Adah 
Isaacs  Menken  playing  in  New  York 
under  the  name  of  Heenan. 


The 
Circus  in 


The    Herald  pub- 
lishes today  reminis- 
cences of  two  valued 
Literature    contributors.  Mr.Ryan 
chats  entertainingly  about  circuses  of 
Ms  youth,  and  "J.  W."  is  philosophical 
as  well  as  reminiscent. 

Has  any  one  drawn  up  a  list  of  novels 
that  have  to  do  with  circus  life?  In 
the  Sunday  school  library  of  the 
"Old"  Church  in  the  Northampton  of 
the  40s  there  was  a  delightful  book 
fought  for  by  the  young  barbarians  in 
their  Sunday  best.  The  girl  who  rode 
well,  for  one  so  young,  Mr.  Merryman, 
«nd  asked  courteously  for  the  hoops 
and  the  banners,  was  the  heroine.  She 
■»*as  frightly  abused;  she  was  flogged 
If  she  met  with  one  accident;  she  was 
sworn  at  daily,  and  with  dreadful 
oaths;  she  was  mocked  and  imprisoned 
when  she  expressed  a  desire  to  go  to 
church  to  sing  hymns.  The  Ringmaster 
was  ^a  fiend  in  dress  coat  and  .silker. 
I  forget  whether  the  Clown  was  a  per- 
fect gentleman  and  good  to  her.  Her 
sisters  in  the  ring  were  a  mixed  lot. 
I  also  forget  whether  the  girl  died  a 
consumptive  or  was  killed  by  an  acci- 
dent. I  remember  she  converted  a 
hardened  sinner  or  two  before  she  went 
to  heaven.  The  story  was  about  as  true 
to  life  as  the  short  tale  by  Artemus 
Ward  in  which  Bianca  came  to  a  dread- 
ful ending:  She  rode  an  immoral  spotted 
horse  in  the  circus. 

There  are  good  pages  in  "Hard 
Times"  about  a  circus.  Then  there  is 
Edmond  de  Goncburt's  "Freres  Zem- 
ganno,"  which  has  been  foolishly  praised 
and  absurdly  censured. 


Qne  Thoughtful  and  god- 

.  fearing     parents  in 

GloriOUS  western  Massachusetts 
Exception  40  and  50  years  ago 
shook  their  heads  when  boys  asked 
them  if  they  could  go  to  the  circus. 
The  youngster  that  greatly  dared  was 
punished  severely  if  he  were  caught. 
And  parents  in  those  days  followed  the 
advice  of  Solomon.  In  one  household 
there  were  three  whips— a  riding  whip 
for  close  work  and  sharp,  stinging 
chastisement;  a  carriage  whip  that  ad- 
mitted, of  a  longer  and  more  deliberate 
swing,  and  a  rawhide,  when  the  offence 
was  great  and  the  punishment  one  to 
be  long  remembered. 

Yet  in  the  course  of  time  an  exception 
was  made  in  favor  of  Lent's  Circus.  I 


1  remember  naTnuugn  it  w^H^^^^PJ*» 

'  the  attractions  of  that  show.   Thar"  w  a 
Mile.    Carloua    IV    H-  rz,    th"  flan") 

i  (luestrlenne;  there  was  Melville  01 
lloblnson,  both  masters  of  bareback 
riding;  there  was  Robert  Stlekney,  who 
rode  eight  horses  and  was  for  several 

years  gazed  at  passionately  by  women 
of  high  and  low  degree.  They  wrote  to 
him  scented  letters  as  though  he  were 
any  matinee  Idol  of  later  years;  there 
were  the  Levantine  Brothers,  who  did 
surprising  feats  on  the  horizontal  bar. 
For  some  reason  Lent's  was  regarded 
as  a  moral  show  and  the  clowns  were 
known  as  Jesters,  Shakespearian  and 
Mlllerites.  But  let  us  listen  to  Mr. 
Ryan. 


Mr.  Ryan's 
First 


Editor  of  The  Herald: 

The  circus  has  come 
and  gone,  and  yet  with 
Circuses  all  its  manifold  attrac- 
tions' it  did  not  In  my  mind  rival  the 
one-ring  circus  of  my  boyhood.  But 
memory  Is  deceptive.  Its  silken  sails 
take  you  by  Bagdat's  shrines  of  fretted 
gold  and  elsewhere  in  the  light  that 
never  was  on  sea  or  land,  and  the 
youngster  of  today  perhaps  would  not 
be  satisfied  if  he  could  be  transported 
to  the  circus  of  the  past  with  its  sim- 
plicity of  arrangement.  He  would  find 
there  no  menagerie  attachment,  only 
the  riders,  the  slack  and  tight  "ropists," 
tumblers  and  Mr.  Merryman  with  his 
old  jokes,  including  the  one  about  his 
"mammy's  gungy  bread." 

My  first  recollection  of  a  circus  is  con- 
nected with  one  on  Milk  street  in  the 
ear'v  40s.  My  memory  of  it  Is  rather 
ha«y,  but  the  circus  was  located  between 
Morton  place,  now  Arch  street,  and 
Kawley  street.  I  would  be  awakened 
swout  the  time  the  Old  South  bell  was 
»-nglng  9  by  hearing  the  band  play  un- 
der the  canvas  that  covered  the  tanbark 
arena,  "Happy  Am  t  While  Full  of 
Glee,"  or  some  otherypopular  air.  How 
I  used  to  wish  that  I  were  nearer. 

My  impression  of  a  circus  on  Atkinson 
street  is  a  little  clearer.  The  thorough- 
fare mentioned  is  now  the  extension  of 
Congress  street  from  Milk  street.  There 
was  a  vacant  lot  not  far  from  the  latier 
which  the  boys,  with-  their  aptness  in 
giving  significant  names,  called  the 
Bully  Wool.  Upon  it  had  formerly  stood 
a  wool  warehouse  which  was  destroyed 
by  a  fire  that  made  a  brilliant  spectacle 
for  the  lads  who  saw  it.  "Well,  there  the 
circus  tent  was  pitched  and  there  I  real- 
ly experienced  my  first  arenic  delights. 
And  the  ringmaster!  What  a  majestic 
being  he  was!  Dignity  made  a-  living 
tiling,  to  borrow  an  idea  from  "London 
Assurance."  He  deigned  to  stay  at  my 
father's  house  when  he  was  not  snap- 
ping  his  whip  at  the  clown,  and  I  used 
to  view  him  from  afar  off  as  if  he  were 
imperious  Caesar  before  he  was  turned 
to  clay. 

Another  circus  to  which  I  was  taken 
by  a  reporter  on  the  old  Daily  Times— 
the  one  on  State  street  owned  by  George 
Roberts— was  on  Haymarket  square. 
This,  I  think,  must  have  been  after  the 
Middlesex  canal  was  filled  in,  of  which 
I  have  110  remembrance. 


In  Theatres 
and  on  Fair 


Then  there  was  a 
circus  at  the  old  Fed- 
eral Street  Theatre,  at 
Grounds  which  Walton,  the  so- 
called  Shakespearian  clown,  disported. 
His  sobriquet  was  due  to  the  fact  that 
he  burlesqued  Hamlet's  advice  to  the 
jil;uoi-s  by  suiting  the  action  to  the 
word  and  the  word  to  the  action,  shiver- 
ing when  he  said:  "Now  is  the  winter 

of  our  discontent,"  and  fanning  himself 
when  he  recited,  "made  glorious  summer 
by  this  son  of  York."  There  have  been 
circuses  at  other  theatres,  including  the 
Howard  Athenaeum,  where  I  used  to 
admire  those  juvenile  prodigies,  Maurice 
and  Jesse  Sands,  the  present  Boston 
Theatre  and  the  old  Globe  Theatre;  but 
a  circus  within  brick  walls  always  seems 
to  lose  Its  flavor,  perhaps  because  the 
aroma  of  the  peanuts  and  the  pink  lem- 
onade is  missing. 


I  panor  uiip  c-uuiu  ooxain  various  creature 
I  comforts.  She  once  told  an  old  friend  of 
mine  that  she  was  the  first  woman  who 
rode  In  a  circus  In  thlB  country. 

And  this  reminds  me  of  Mrs.  ^Orace 
Duolop's  place  In  Theatre  alley,  which 
;  had  a  cigar  and  snuff  counter  in  front 
and  a  snugly  furnished  room  behind, 
where  the  god  Bacchus  might  be  mtftUy 
worshipped.  I  was  taken  there  once  as 
a  kid  under  the  cloak  of  an  actor  named 
Stevens,  whose  wife,  Mrs.  H.  Marion 
Stevens,  had  some  local  celebrity  as  a 
writer.  I  do  not  know  what  he  drank. 
Mine  was  mineral  water. 

JOHN  W.  RYAN. 
Dorchester,  June  3, 1912. 


Editor  of  the  Herald: 
Musings  John  Brougham,  chat- 

ting    with    a  reporter 
upon  the  ups  and  downs 
"J*  W."  of  that  capricious  pur- 
suit, the  stage,  deprecated  the  struggle 
of  those  who  make  themselves  "martyrs 
to  feeling"  and  fret  in  vain  against  "the 
inexorable  conditions  of  destiny."  That 
man  is  the  wisest  and  happiest,  he  said, 
whose  discipline  has  culminated  in  a 
serene  stoicism.  "Look  at  Charles  Mat- 
thews!   After  buffeting  through  a  long 
life  of  chronic  debt  and  trouble  you  find 
him  at  the  age  of  75  gracefully  posing 
on  the  London  stage  with  all  the  agility 
and  light-heartedness  of  a  budding  juve- 
nile man."   It  is  surely  the  part  of  wis- 
dom to  make  the  best  of  things,  as  the 
old  copy  books  say,  and  that  it  Is  vain 
to  "kick"  against  inexorable  conditions 
is  proved  by  the-  story  of  Larry  Clinch, 
who  one  night,  In  acting  before  a  fash- 
ionable Dublin  audience  in  one  of  his 
favorite  tragic  parts  by  command  of  the 
lord  lieutenant,  had  not  noticed  a  slight 
derangement  of  his  dress.    One  of  his 
admirers  in  the  front  row  of  the  gallery 
perceived  it,   and  in  extreme  anxiety 
leaned  over  the  rail  and  with  his  hand 
hollowed  to  his  mouth,  as  if  to  carry  the 
Information  to  Clinch  alone,  In  a  sub- 
dued vociferation  intended  for  a  whisper 
called  out:    "Larry,  honey,  there's  the 
smallest  taste  in  life  of  your  shirt  got 
out  behind  you!"    We  dare  to  laugh  at 
the  misfortunes  of  others.    I  remember 
how  amused  I  was  in  my  younger  days 
at  Louisa  Alcott's  description  of  the 
children  who  gave  a  play  in  one  of  the 
sleeping  rooms  in  their  Concord  home, 
when,  during  the  most  exciting  part  of 
the  performance,  the  cot  bed  on  which 
the  spectators  were  seated,  collapsed 
and  extinguished  the  enthusiastic  audi- 
ence. According  to  the  philosophers,  the 
sublime  and  the  ridiculous  are  never  very 
far  apart.    Macready  tells  of  stopping 
over . !n  an  English  town  when  he  was 
taking  a  short  vacation,  the  manager  of 
the  theatre  sending  him  tickets  for  the 
show.    "Richer,  the  Funambulist,"  was 
the  large-lettered  attraction  of  the  play 
bills.    The  play  was  "The  Busybody," 
very  badly  acted,  and  the  after  piece  a 
serious   pantomime   on    the   ballad  of 
"Alonzo  and  Imogene."    Richer  repre- 
sented   the    baron    "all    covered  with 
jewels  and  gold,  and  a  female  porpoise, 
rejoicing  in  the  name  of  Watson,  belnr 
the  manager's  wife,  was  the  caricature 
of  the  "fair  Imogene."   As  if  in  studied 
contrast  to  this  enormous  "hill  of  flesh," 
a  little,  mean-looking  man  in  shabby 
green  satin  dress  appeared  as  the  hero, 
"Alonzo  the  Brave."  It  was  so  ridiculous 
that  the  only  impression  Macready  car- 
ried away  was  that  the  hero  and  heroine 
were  the  worst  in  the  piece.    Then  he 
exclaims:    "How  little  did  I  know  or 
could   guess  that   under  that  shabby 
green  satin  dress  was  hidden  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  theatrical  geniuses 
that  have  ever  Illustrated  the  dramatic 
poetry  of  England.    When  some  years 
afterward   public  enthusiasm   was  ex- 
cited to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  appear- 
ance at  Drury  Lane  of  an  actor  by  the 
name  of  Kean  my  astonishment  may  be 
easily  conceived  on  discovering  that  the 
little,    insignificant   Alonzo   the  Brave 
was  the  grandly  impassioned  personator 
of  Othello,  Rithard  and  Shylock."  It 
has   been   said  that   "Into   each  play- 
wright's   life    some    star    must  fall," 


The  circuses  on  the  old  Agricultural 
Fair  Grounds,  about  where  the  City  Hos- 
pital now  stands,  were  of  the  old  semi-,, 

outdoor  kind,  and  the  circus  has  been  I  although  Shakespeare  seems  to  capture 
seen  even  on  the  Public  Garden,  but.  the!  most  of  tne  larSer  luminaries. 
Back  Bay  since  it  became  solid  earth 
has  been  for  many  years  the  stamping;  Tragedians 
ground  of  the  circus.   Where  it  will  go! 
from  there,  who  knows?    None  of  the'  an(t 
fortune  tellers,  I'll  be  bound.  jflf  DicJj 


Old  Inns 
and  Cosey 
Corners 


Speaking  of  this  re- 
minds  me  that  John 
Gilbert  said  that  he 
made  his  debut  in  Bos- 
street  and  its  j[ ton  in  a  first-class  tragedy  part,  but  was 
would    be    a  f  nlled  with  disgust  and  indignation  at 
finding  himself  cast  as  an  old  man  at 
the  age  of  19.    He  did  it.  however,  win- 
ning considerable  applause,  and  found 
out  eventually  that  that  was  his  strong 
point.    I  saw  him  last,  toward  the  end 


Milk 
vicinity 

queer  place  for  a  cir- 
cus today,  but  70  years 
ago  or  thereabouts  it  was  a  residential 
district  with  numerous  hotels  of  the  old- 
fashioned  inn-like  kind,  including,  among  1  of  his  career,  at  the  Boston  Museum 
others,  the  Stackpole  House  and  the  1  <JurinS  a  special  engagement,  in  some  of 


Commercial  Coffee  House  on  Milk  street, 
the  Sun  Tavern  on  Batterymarch  street 
where  highwayman  Mike  Martin  put  up 
either  before  cr  after  be  robbed  Maj. 
Bray  on  Medford  Turnpike,  and  the  Ex- 
change Coffee  House  on  Devonshire 
street.  At  these  many  players  might  be 
found,  and  many  years  ago  John  Gilbert, 
the  best  "old  man"  of  the  stage  of  his 
day,  told  me  that  he  was  married  from 
the  Stackpole  House.  This  was  before 
the  first  Mrs.  Gilbert  died.  Then  Mrs. 
Mestayer,  the  mother  of  three  or  four 
players  and  the  grandmother  of  more, 
kept  a  theatrical  boarding  house  op 
westerly  Federal  street,  just  abSl%  . 
Franklin  street,  where  in  her  genteel  bar   of  a  bore, 


the  old  English  comedies.  He  was  a 
born  comedian,  with  a  finish  due  to  hard 
work  and  constant  study ;  a  comedian, 
although  Irving  used  to  say :  "I  hate  the 
words  tragedian  and  comedian ;  call  us 
actors."  Does  any  one  remember  Le 
Moyne  as  Beau  Farintosh  in  Robertson's 
"School"?  I  saw  him  play  this  char- 
acter several  times,  both  at  Selwyn's, 
and  at  the  Museum,  and  thought  it  one 
of 'his  best  parts,  although  he  is  chiefly 
remembered  here,  I  think,  for  his  por- 
trayal of  Uriah  Heep.  which  he  also 
played  at  both  these  theatres.  This  was 
at  a  time  when  the  Dickens  plays  had 
a  great  vogue,  but  I'll  dare  now  to  say 
in  a  whisper  that  Heep  was  a  good  deal 
I  can  still  sec  him  with  that 


,u-  and  hideous  grin,  and  tnose 
malignant  eyes  glaring  out  from  beneath 
the  \ oncer  of  humbleness,  washing  his 
bony  hands  with  invisible  soap  and  water. 
The  walking  gentlemen  who  played  Cop- 
nerficld  hardly  did  that  young  man  Jus- 
Kce ;  but  one  could  not  blame  them 
buc'h.  considering  the  scanty  opportun- 
ity they  had  to  be  effective.  Of  all  the 
Characters  In  the  story  Itself,  the  child- 
I  Uke  Mr.  Dick  was  my  favorite,  his  kite- 
flying seemed  such  a  sensible  pastime. 
Isn't  it  Wordsworth  who  says  that 
heaven  is  round  us  in  our  Infancy,  that 
we  gradually  move  away  from  It  as  we 
grow  older,  and  linally  lose  It  alto- 
gether? "O  youth,  and  the  days  that 
were  !"  Fortunate  Mr.  Dick !  "'How  often, 
•t  hare  and  hounds,  have  I  seen  him 
mounted  on  a  little  knoll,  cheering  the 
iwhole  field  on  to  action,  and  waving 
rhls  hat  above  his  gray  hairs,  oblivious  of 
King  Charles  the  martyr's  head,  and  all 
Belonging  to  It.  How  many  winter  days 
,have  I  seen  him,  standing  blue-nosed  in 
the  snow  and  east  wind,  looking  at  the 
-boys  go  down  the  long  slide,  and  clap- 
ping his  worsted  gloves  in  rapture !" 
Fortunate,-  fortunate  Mr.  Dick  ! 

George  TlCknor     Reference  has  been 
made  in  these  col- 

in  the 

umns  to  George 
Playhouse  Tlcknor,  the  histori- 
an of  Spanish  literature,  who  was  so 
actively  Interested  in  the  Boston  Public 
Library,  and  knew  everybody  the  world 
over.  I  remember  that  he  spent  his 
first  evening  in  London  at  the  theatre, 
where  he  saw  Miss  O'Neil  in  "The 
Gamester,"  .and  wrote  his  father:  "I 
can  truly  leay  P  never  saw  acting  until 
I  saw  her.  I  cried  like  a  schoolboy,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  the  John  Bulls 
who  were  around  me  in  the  pit.  *  *  I 
absolutely  dread  to  see  her  again.''  Yet 
he  had  often  seen  Cooke  here  In  Bos- 
ton, and  placed  his  acting  above  that 
of  any  male  actor  he  saw  In  Europe, 
with  the  exeception  of  Talma.  He  saw 
Cooke  as  Shylock  nine  time  in  succes- 
sion. He  thought  Cooke  had  a  more 
vehement  and  lofty  genius,  and  Kean 
had  flashes  of  eccentric  talent,  (!)  but 
In  an  equal  elevation  of  mind  and  in 
dignity  and  force  Talma,  he  felt,  left 
them  far  behind.  Matthew  Arnold,'  who 
in  his  youth  followed  Rachel  from  Lon- 
don to  Paris,  said  that  you  must  not 
compare  Bernhardt  to  her.  Rachel  was 
incomparable.  It  was  during  this  trip 
that  he  went,  uninvited,  a  stranger,  to 
Nohant  to  see  George  Sand,  and  saw 
Chopin;  "Chopin  with  his  wonderful 
i  eyes.''  He  found  Madame  Sand  very 
gracious,  notwithstanding  the  uncere- 
monious way  he  got  there.  As  for 
Rachel,  he,  in  after  years,  indited  no 
less  than  three  sonnets  to  her,  one  of 
which  Is  as  follows: 
In  Paris  all  look'd  hot  and  like  to  fade; 
Sere,  In  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries, 
Sere  with  September,  droop'd  the  chestnut 
trees ; 

'Twas  dawn,  a  brougham  roll'd  through  the 

streets  and  made 
Halt  at  the  white  and  silent  Colonnade 
Of  the  French  Theatre.  Worn  with  disease, 
Kachel.  with  eyes  no  gazing  can  appease, 
Sate  in   the   brougham  and   those  blank 

walls  survey'd. 

She  follows  the  fay  world,  whose  swarms 
have  fled 

To  Switzerland,  to  Baden,  to  the  Rhine; 
Why  stops  she  by  this  empty  play-house 
dear? 

Ah,  where  the  spirit  Its  highest  life  hath 
led, 

All  spots,  match'd  with  that  spot,  are  less 
diTine; 

And   Rachel's  Switzerland,  her  Rhine,  is 
here! 

VariOUS  Early  in  the  last  cen- 

_         .  tury,  and  before,  there 

Ingenious    Iived  in  London  a  man 

Readings  who  had  been  an  asso- 
ciate of  most  of  the  literary  clubs  In  the 
metropolis  from  the  days  of  Burke  down. 
He  went  by  the  name  of  "Conversation" 
Sharp,  and  he  used  to  tell  of  a  new 
reading  in  "Macbeth,"  due  to  Henderson, 
to  whom  Mrs.  Siddons  read  her  part  for 
correction  when  Sharp  was  present.  The 
common  pointing  and  emphasis  then 
was: 

Macbeth:  If  we  should  fail? 
Lady  M. :  We  FAIL? 
But  screw  your  courage  to  the  STICK- 
ING PLACE. 
And  we'll  not  fail. 

"No,"  said  Henderson,  on  hearing  it 
read  thus,  "that  is  inconsistent  with 
Lady  Macbeth's  character.  She  never 
permits  herself  to  doubt  their  success, 
and  least  of  all  when  arguing  with  her 
husband.   Read  it  thus,  Mrs.  Siddons: 

"Macbeth:  If  we  should  fail?  ..' 

Mady  M.  (with  contempt):   WE  fail? 

But  screw  YOUR  courage  to  the  stick- 
ing place,  * 

And  we'll  NOT  fall." 

Miss  Ellen  Terry  says  that  Terris  in 
delivering  blank  verse  never  got  the  em- 
phasis twice  alike,  and  often  did  not 
know  what  on  earth  he  was  talking 
about.  One  morning  they  went  over  and 
over  a  scene  In  "Much  Ado";  and  each 
time  when  TerriB  came  to  the  speech 
beginning: 

"What  needs  the  bridge  much  broade» 
than  the  flood?"  he  managed  to  give  a 
different  emphasis.   First  it  would  be: 

"What!  NEEDS  the  bridge'  much 
broader  than  che  flood? 

Then: 

"What  needs  the  bridge  MUCH  broad- 
er than  the  flood?" 

After  he  ha*!  been  floundering  about 
for  some   time,   Irving  said:  "Terris, 

hat's  the  meaning  of  that?"  He  an- 


swered, "Oh,  get  along,  Guv'nor,  YOC 
know!"  Speaking  of  Henderson  and  Mrs. 
Siddons  reminds  me'of  an  actor  who 
played  the  part  of  Horatio  In  the  Dublin 
Theatre  throe  times  in  one  week  with 
three  different  Hamlets—Holmes.  Kern- 
ble  and  Henderson— and  regarded  the 
last  as  greatly  the  superior.  A  criticism 
in  one  of  the  papers  thus  distinguished 
the  three:  Holman  as  Hamlet;  Kemble, 
Prince  Hamlet,  and  Henderson,  Hamlet] 
Prince  of  Denmark, 


Changing 


Mr.    Payson  wonders 
why  it  Is  that  old-tlm- 
TimeS  and.ers  love  to  "remlnlss." 

Manners Thc?  s,mply  can'1  help 

it.  Everybody,  at  their 
age,  does  It.  Sainte  Beuve  says  that 
■'there  comes  a  time,  when  life's  brilliant 
years  over,  the  individual  takes  up  the 
pen  and  arranges  his  or  her  reminis- 
cences."   if  you  can't  write/  but  can 

1 

only  make  your  mark,  then  your  tongue 
wags.   It  is  bound  to  be  so. 

Dr.  Green  used  to  tell  of  a  man  at  a| 
festive  gathering  who,  in  making  a 
speech  on  the  Old  Testament  prophets, 
went  into  a  great  detail  and  was  ex- 
tremely prosy.  He  got  through  with  the 
major  prophets  and  came  to  the  minor 
ones.  "Now,  my  friends,  where  shall  J 
we  place  Hosea?"  A  man  seated  at  the 
back  of  the  room  rose  and  said:  "Here, 
sir,  you  may  give  him  my  place." 
Olive  Logan  once  gave  a  lecture  in  this 
city  In  the  old  Music  Hall,  having  been 
engaged  by  the  lecture  committee  of  a 
popular  "course,"  her  subject  being  [ 
"Stage  Struck."  Coming  upon  the  i 
platform  she  found  herself  facing  ani 
audience  composed  chiefly  of  pcople- 
whose  Puritanic  principles  were  plainly  | 
stamped  oa  their  faces.  After  she  had 
started  to  speak  half  a  dozen  men  J 
sprang  up,  clutched  their  meek  wives 
frantically  by  the  arms  and  dragged  them 
from  her  contaminating  presence.  They 
thought  she  was  there  to  denounce  the 
stage.  Far  from  it.  The  consequence 
was  that  Miss  Logan  lost  her  art,  as 
the  saying  is,  an$  her  temper,  too;  but) 
she  managed  to  keep  the  latter  in  check 
until  she  reached  New  York,  when  the 
lid  blew  off  with  startling  effect.  This 
was  in  1S68.  And  yet  some  60  years 
earlier,  although  Hervey's  "Meditation  \ 
Among  the  Tombs,"  and  "Zimmerman 
on  Solitude,"  were  the  two  most  popu- 
lar books,  or  what  we  now  call  "best 
sellers,"  in  Boston,  the  traditions  did 
rjot  forbid  a  certain  measure  of  convi- 
viality. Excellent  Madeira  flowed  at 
rich  men's  tables,  and  punch  was  a 
liquor  that  held  up  its  head  in  good  so- 
ciety. The  people  led  a  pleasant  life, 
in  spite  of  the  Puritan  frost  that  still 
lingered  in  the  air.  There  seems  to 
come  periods  of  asceticism  In  English 
i  nd  American  communities  when  people 
vie  with  one  another  in  denouncing 
everything  of  a  cheerful  or  of  an  artistic 
nature.  Some  of  the  present  old-timers 
have  passed  through  one  or  more  of 
these  periods,  and  survive  to  tell  the 
tale.  J.  W. 

Boston,  May  30,  1912. 


Miss 
Gerhardt 


Miss  Gerhardt  sang 
in  London  late  in 
May,  and  the  Pall 
in  London  Mall  Gazette  spoke 
of  her  as  "Frau  Gerhardt."  Why 
"Frau"?  The  reviewer  rolled  high,  to 
use  a  colloquial  phrase.  This  was  his 
opening  paragraph : 

"One  of  the  profoundest  truths  ever 
uttered  about  the  art  public  is  the 
aphorism  that  people  like  the  right 
things  for  the  wrong  reasons.  Indeed, 
when  we  consider  their  conventional, 
imitative  natures,  their  dislike  of  all 
displays  of  strong  feeling,  because  it 
raises  problems,  or  of  original  action, 
because  it  seems  eccentric,  the  marvel 
is  they  should  like  the  'right  things' 
at  all.  The  reason,  however,  is  not 
really  far  to  seek.  The  average  man 
Is  dimly  aware  that  there  come  times, 
both  in  domestic  and  public  life,  when 
the  floods  are  out  and  the  old  familiar 
landmarks  are  destroyed,  and  he  stands 
there  helpless,  not  knowing  where  to 
turn.  And  he  is  aware,  too,  that  it  is 
then  that  the  bold,  original  character 
starts  forth  and  with  flaming  word  and 
deeds  Inspires  .  the  timid,  bewildered 
flocks  with  renewed  confidence  and 
h"ope." 

The  reviewer,  then  went  on  to  say  that 
Miss  Gerhardt  is  a  character  of  this 
nature*  that  the  public  has  a  "dim  rec- 
ognition" of  the  fact,  but  is  largely 
blind  to  her  greatest  qualities,  and  ap- 
plauds her  chiefly  for  things  that  others 
can  do  as  well— "little  perfections  of 
technic,  delicate  humor  and  light  pleas- 
ure," as  shown  in  songs  "where  the 
average  mind  could  feel  thoroughly  at 
home."  "The  two  of  her  great  perform- 
ances which  had  to  be  repeated  were 
'Feldeinsamkelf  and  'Gesang  WeylasV 
showing  that  rapt  ecstasy  and  royal/ 
dignity  were  the  limits  for  intensity  of 
feeling  as  regards  popular  appeal.  Beet- 
hoven's 'Dietrommel  Geruehref  passed 
unnoticed,  and  'Die  Zigeunerln'  of  Wolf, 
easily  the  high  water  mark  for  great- 
ness of  interpretation,  could  not  be  sung 
agfain  by  reason  of  the  hisses  that  quick- 
ly stifled  tli£  applause  of  the  far-sighted 
few." 

But  it  seems  to  some  of  us  who  heard 
Miss  Gerhardt  that  she  is  least  fortu- 
nate in  the  expression  of  "delicate 
humor  and  lisht  pleasure";  that  her 
gayety  Is  rather  cow  like.  She  is  a 
singularly  uneven  singer  in  matter,?  of 
technic  and  as  an  interpreter.  At  times 
—and  when  the  songs  themselves  are  of 
highest  Quality— she  makes  a  dee 


slon.  in  spite  of  rHMIlil Ifems  of 

There  are  other  times  when  she 
Is  merely  a  boisterous,  whooping  Ger- 
man singer. 

Some  The   Pal1   Mal1  Gazette 

Mi  ei'r  d'd  "0t  Care  mucn  toT 
mUSlC       signor    Gallgnanl    at  the 

Notes  Hippodrome:  "A  perform- 
er on  the  double  bass  whose  powers 
lie  chiefly  in  disguising  the  legitimate 
beauty  of  the  instrument  in  making  it 
Imitate  the  viola  and  the  violin,  which 
left  us  impressed  with  his  ingenuity 
more  than  anything  else." 

Gregory  Hast,  an  amiable  tenor,  who 
'hi  remembered  pleasantly  In  Boston, 
gave  his  farewell  concert  In  London 
May  -0.  and  there  was  a  distressingly 
long  program.  Among  those  who  took 
part  were  Mmes.  Kirkby-Lunn.  Mar- 
ches!, Crossley  and  Ben  Davles.  while 
Miss  Ashwell  and  Miss  Irene  Vanbrugh 
recited. 

Miss  Maggie  Teyte  is  cautioned  by 
London  critics  to  be  careful  In  her  se- 
lection of  songs,  on  account  of  the 
"somewhat  limited  range  of  her  vocal 
coloring." 

At  last  a  London  critic  has  dared  to 
hint  that  Mr.  NIkisch  is  not  after  all 
a  god  of  pure  gold.  The  London  Sym- 
phony  orchestra  gave   on  May   .'0  its 

first  concert  since  its  return  from  Amer- 
!  lea,  and  Mr.  Niklsch  led  Tschalkowsky's 
"Pathetic"  sy.mphony.  The  Pall  Mall 
|  Gazette,  having  said  that  the  perform- 
]  ance  was  a  fine  one,  "If  not  altogether 
;  true  to  certain  aspects  of  the  composer's 
method,"  remarked  and  very  sensibly: 
"Heir  Niklsch  is  a  master-hand  at  the 
ultra-emotional  climax,  the  effect  be- 
ing obtained  by  clever  manipulation  of 
the  crescendo  of  tone  and  rubato.  It, 
however,  defeats  its  own  object  at  times 
because  it  spoils  the  line  of  the  music, 
and  in  consequence  makes  for  physical 
shock  rather  than  psychical  stimulation. 
The  rubato-playing  is  especially  unfor- 
tunate when  it  coincides  with  the  char- 
acteristic upward  Tschaikowsky  scale, 
where  the  forcefulness  is  destroyed  un- 
less the  movement  is  quite  steady  arfd 
regular.  The  band  played  with  splendid 
sonority,  though  the  tone  of  the  violins 
was  occasionally  rather  hard.  Especial 
praise  is  due  to  the  drummer."  Yes, 
we  heard  this  drummer  in  Boston.  He 
was  distinctly  audible. 

"Shakespeare  Concerts"  have  been 
given  by  the  Queen's  Hall  Orchestra  at 
the  "Shakespeare's  England  Exhibition." 
At  the  first  the  program  was  largely 
made  up  of  compositions  inspired  by 
"Romeo  and  Juliet."  Berlioz,  Tschai- 
kowsky and  Svendsen  were  represented 
and  a  "Romeo  and  Juliet"vconcert  over- 
ture by  Henry  Hugo  Pierson  was  per- 
formed. Pierson,  an  Englishman,  lived 
for  many  years  in  Germany  and  died 
there  in  1S73.  He  wrote  operas  and  ora- 
torios, but  they  are  all  forgotten.  It 
is  said  of  his  overture  that  its  emotions 
are  of  a  placid  nature,  and  it  is  not 
easy  "to  distinguish  any  physiognomy." 
Scored  with  some  sense  of  color  and  re- 
finement, after  Mendelssohn's  manner, 
the  music  "seems  to  be  continually  mov- 
ing without  ever  definitely  getting 
away,  owing  to  a  lack  of  invention." 


In  the 

Star's 


Let  us  read  another  of 
Mr.  Keble   Howard's  Lon- 
don dialogues  heard  at  a 
Room  first  night: 
Treasured    sycophant  —  Splendid,  my 
dear  boy  !    Simply  splendid  !   Never  saw 
you  do  anything  better! 

Star — Did  it  seem  to  go  pretty  well? 
Treasured  sycophant — Go?    They  ate 
it,  old  man  !     Sjmply  wolfed  ',  it !  I've 
never  seen  such  enthusiasm — in  the  stalls 
and  boxes ! 

Star— How  about  the  pit  and  gallery? 
Treasured  sycophant — Oh,  those  peo- 
ple ! 

Star — Did  they  like  it? 
■    Treasurer     sycophant— Like     it?  Of 
course  they  liked  it!    You  know  very- 
well  they  worship  you! 

Star— But   are   they  worshipping  the 
piece?   It  seemed  to  me  that  the  end  of 
the  act  wasn't  getting  there  as  it  should 
have  done.   It  may  have  been  my  fault- 
Treasurer  sycophant— May  I  be  quite 
candid,  old  fellow? 
Stor— Do.  That's  precisely  what  I  want. 
Treasurer  sycophant— Then  I'm  bound 
to  say  this.    If  the  play  proves  a  win- 
ner, as  I  think  It  will,  you'll  have  no- 
body to  thank  but  yourself.    You  take 
me? 

Star— You  don't  like  ?- 

Treasured  Sycophant— Personally  ?  Oh.  j 
yes!  A  most  charming  woman!  But  she 
doesn't  give  you  the  help  that  you  ought 
to  have,  old  man.  I  noticed  the  same 
thing  yesterday  at  the  dress  rehearsal, 
but  you  can't  be  sure  at  a  rehearsal. 
Tonight  I  am  sure.  She  lets  you  carry 
the  play  on  your  own  shoulders.  You 
must  have  realized  that?  You  must 
have  felt  it,  for  .instance,  at  the  end  of 
that  act? 

Star— Well,  I  wouldn't  admit  it  to  any- 
one else,  but  I'm  afraid  there's  some-  i 
thing  in  what  you  say.    Mind  you,  she's ! 

Treasured  Sycophant-rShe's  clever 
enougli  at  getting  the  credit  for  an : 
effect  you've  created.  But  she's  not 
"class,"  to  use  a  vulgarism.  She  lacks 
weight— authority— compelling  power.  In 
a  word,  she  h?sn't  your  genius.. 

Star-Well,  we'H  see  what  the  third 
act  does.  .  .  .  Horace!  .  .  .  How  are 
we  going  on  for  time? 

Dresser— Curtain  just  going  up.  sir. 
You've  got  about  six  minutes. 

Treasured  Sycophant— I'll  get  round 
to  the  front  again.  We  shall  want  a 
speech,  old  man!  I  shall  put  my  halds 
together  to  some  purpose 


Trour"  e«H?rra"opThion. 

•■Treasured  Sycophant-You  bet'  Yon 

ffi  ^u""  S,'alSht  f,0m 

Heard 

And  still  one  more: 

in  the      Son-Looks  like  a  big  hit. 

dad! 

Flies  Pad_oh,  indeed!  An'  wot! 
gives  yer  that  ideer? 

Son- Well,  we  'ad  to  take  up  ll  times 
after  that  act,. 

Dad-I've  known  the  curtain  go  up  '2 
times  before  now.  my  lad,  an'  the  piece 
come  Qff  within  a  week. 

Son— But  look  at  the  scenery! 

Dad-1  'ave  looked  at  It.  A  theaytet 
ain't  a  peep-show,  don't  you  make  no 
mistake. 

Son— An'  then  there's  the  dresses.  Gor- 
jus.  I  calls  'em! 

Dad— Nor  a  theayter  ain't  a  church 
parade,  wot's  free. 

Son-The  guvnor's  got  a  fine  fat  part 

Dad— 'E  talks  a  lot.    I'm  with  v* 
there. 

Son— An'  it's  all  bin  written  by  a  lead- 
ing hauthor. 

Dad— Yus.  an'  when  'e  was  puttin' 
dalin  all  that  muck,  *e  knew  as  they'd 
got.  ter  spaht  it.  Thet's  the  trouble 
Give  me  the  man  as  does  'is  work  with 
the  fear  o'  Gawd  in  'is  'eart. 

Son— Then     you     don't     think  we've 
struck  a  winner,  dad? 

Dad— I  don't  think  nothing  at  alhabaht 
It.  Seems  ter  me  as  we  can  see  more 
from  up  'ere  than  they  can  from  the 
blooming  stalls.  I  could  'ave  tolr] 
week  ago  us  this  pivcj 


yer 


>V<1  -  1IQ 


em  -i 
.aitiiK.. 


W'y?  Becos  it's  a  bllnkin'  rotter,  an' 
thet's  all  there  is  to  it.  .  .  I'm  oft  fer 

a  wet.  "... 


Heard 
in  the 


Nor  is  the  dialogue  heard 
in  the  wings  to  be  passed 

over: 

Wings    Second  Ingenue— Isn't  it 

going  splendidly! 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Better  than  I 
anticipated. 

Second  Ingenue — I  never  thought  it 
would  be  a  success.   Did  you? 

Experienced  Old  Actor— We  may  pull 
it  out  of  the  fire.  I'm  playing  my  part 
quite  on  my  own  lines,  you  know. 

Second  Ingenue — Are  you  really? 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Oh,  yes.  I 
intended  to  all  along  when  it  came  to 
the  first  night,  but  it's  better  to  give 
way  to  the  so-called  "producer"  at  re- 
hearsals. ^ 

Second  Ingenue — Oh,  much  better.  You 
never  know.  They  might  get  some- 
body else. 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Hardly  that, 
but  it  saves  a  fuss.  For  example,  take 
that  exit  of  mine  with  the  card  tray. 
You  remember  he  made  such  a  point  of 
my  opening  the  door  and  going  straight 
out? 

Second  Ingenue— I  should  think  I  do! 
It  kept  us  all  waiting  20  minutes! 

Experienced  Old  Actor-Very  good. 
That's  what  they  are  pleased  to  call  the 
realistic  method.  A  fig  for  your  mod- 
ern realism!  I  know  two  of  that.  What 
did  I  do?  Tumbled  over  an  imaginary 
ruck  In  the  carpet  and  got  the  best 
laugh  of  the  act.  That's  experience,  my 
dear. 

Second  Ingenue — How  splendid!  You're 
sure  to  get  notices! 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Oh,  I  never 
trouble  my  head  about  the  critics.  Make 
good  with  the  public— that's  my  motto. 

Second  Ingenue— But  it's  so  difficult  to 
know  if  they  like  you  or  not.  There 
wasn't  a  hand  when  I  came  on,  and 
I've  been  on  the  stage  nearly  three 
years. 

Experienced  Old  Actor— My  dear  child, 
I've  been  before  the  public  33  years, 
and  never  had  a  reception  in  the  West 
end  yet.  What  does  that  signify?  Noth- 
ing! You  should  hear  'em  when  Yours 
Truly  steps  on  to  the  stage  at  Stockton 

Second  Ingenue— On-Tees  or  the  other' 

Experienced  Old  Actor  —  Good  old 
Stockton-on-Tees!  They  go  mad,  my 
dear^simply  crazy!  These  people  here 
don't  know  what  a -reception  Is! 

Second  Ingenue — I've  never  been  on 
tour.  All  my  friends  say  It  does  you 
harm. 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Ha!  That's 
good!  I  must  remember  that!  Does 
you  harm,  does  it?  Splendid!  Ha!  Ha! 

Second  Ingenue — I  do  hope  I  haven't 
said  anything  silly. 

Experienced  Old  Actor— That's  all 
right,  my  dear.  Make  your  mind  easy. 
Ha!  And  never  spoil  your  style  by  

Stage  Manager— Clear,  please! 

Experienced  Old  Actor— Now  for  It! 
.  .  .  Business  with  footstool.  ...  If 
I  can  save  this  piece,  I  will. 


Adeline 
Genee  as 


Adeline  Genee 
has  appeared  at 
the  Coliseum,  Lon- 
La  CarmagO  don,  as  the  famous 
Marie  Anne  Cuppi,  known  on  the  stage 
and  once  worshipped  as  La  Carmago. 
A  biography  of  the  Carmago  appeared 
in  Paris  a  few  years  ago  it  is  entertain- 
ing, at  times  purely,  or  impurely.  Im- 
aginative; a  book  for  an  easy  chair 
rather  than  an  antiquarian's  desk 
There  was  a  Carmago  epoch.  The  Baron 
Grimm  wrote  solemnly  about  her  put- 
ting the  muse  of  the  dance  Into  short 
skirts.  Coiffures,  hats,  shoes,  short  pet- 
ticoats were  worn  a  la  Carmago. 

In  tfcis  new  ballet  the  scene  Is  her 
boudoir  in  the  palace  of  Versailles!  There  . 
Is  the  elegant  furniture  of  the  period; 
the  glimpse  of  a  garden  between  the 
curving  and  gilded  bars  of  long  win- 
dows. The  dresses  are  of  soft  colors, 
i  cream  and  rose  pink  and  lila 


Star— IJy-by.    Look  in  after  and  give  'purple  and  pale  blue.   Mine.  Gene 


r  Watteau  shepherdess. 
•  Having  almost  In  petulance  thrown 

lofT  tho  high  red-heoled  court  shoes  and 
[tied  on  real  dnnrlng  ones,  how  her  feet 
-twinkled!  It  is  the  only  word  In  tho 
(dictionary  which  seems  to  flt  them.  All 
the  time  she  smiles,  sometimes  in  u 
plaintive  way.  hut  always  fascinutlns. 
and  seems  to  be  humming  to  herself 
the  music  to  which  she  moves.  Almost 
She  seems  to  enjoy  it  as  the  audience. 

"She  Is  never  still.  Surely  she  must 
dance  to  the 'theatre  twice  dally.  It  Is 
Impossible  to  imagine  her  walking— or, 
most  horrible  thought  of  all.  sitting 
still  In  a  taxlcab.  Then  her  dance-walk 
down  the  stage1,  with  the  quaint,  perky 
swish  or  the  short  skirt  like  the  clopped 
tail  of  some  bird  of  paradise." 


1 


I.o,  tho  world  is  rich  in  blessinfjs! 

Thankful  all,  Hl»-pr.al8e  repeal; 
"Every  herb,  and  eaob  tree  yielding  ■ 
Seed  and  (rult  shall  be  our  meat." 
Nature's  banquet,  pure  and  peaceful. 

Is  a  "feast  of  reason."  too; 
Evry  healthful  sense  delighting. 
EVer  changing,  ever  new. 

Hilarious  Vegetarians. 

This  was  the  grace  sung  by  the  Am- 
phions  at  a  Temperance  Banquet  given 
In  Metropolitan  Hall.  New  York.  Sept.  3. 
1853.  under  the  auspices  of  the  N.  Y. 
Vegetarian   Society,    complimentary  to 
the  Whole  World's  Temperance  Conven- 
tion.  There  was  tomato  soup  and  there 
wob  nee  soup.  The  only  vegetables  were 
baked  sweet  potatoes  and  stewed  cream 
uashed.     The    "Farinacea"  included 
graham  bread,  fruited  bread,  wheat  meal 
akes,  corn  blanc  mange,  mixed  fruit , 
cakes,    apple    biscuit,    moulded  rice,; 
moulded  farina,  moulded  wheaten  grits.  | 
There   were   pumpkin   pies  and   mixed  j 
fruit  pies.  There  were,  raw  fruits,  relishes  , 
and  cooked  fruits.    The  beverage  was 
"pure  cold  water."  and  the  bill  of  fare 
stated    that    speeches,    sentiments  and 
songs   would   succeed   the   festival.  It 
must  have  been  a  hilarious  occasion  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  a  "gentleman's 
festival    ticket'-    cost    a    dollar   and  a 
lady's  50  cents. 

Alfred  Bunn  Esq.,  who  visited  the 
United  States  in  1852-58,  published  the 
bill  of  fare  in  his  "Old  England  and 
New  England,"  and  admitted  that  pure 
cold  water  was  wholesome  and  stewed 
squashes,  baked  apples,  cocoanut  cus- 
tards with  songs,  speeches  and  prayers 
to  match  were  all  very  well  In  their 
way;  "but  when  gentlemen  are  chargecl 
four  shillings  and  twopence  and  ladles 
two  shillings  and  a  penny  to  enable 
them  to  partake  of  this  sumptuous  ban- 
quet, and  when  it  is  home  in  mind  that 
[Metropolitan  Hall  will  hold  3000  people, 
/and  that  it  was  full,  why,  it  is  pretty 
clear  that  Miss  Lucy  Stone  must  have 
made  a  very  good  thing  of  it.  By  her 
account,  women  are  to  have  equal 
rights  and  men  are  to  have  the  exclu- 
sive right  of  paying  for  them." 

"It  Was  a  Dream." 

We  all  know  Alfred  Bunn.  Esq..  as 
the  librettist  of  "The  Bohemian  Girl." 
as  the  inventor  of  the  remarkable  lines 
about  hollow  hearts  wearing  masks:  as 
the  author  of  "When  I  ho  fair  land  of 
Poland  was  ploughed  by  the  hoof  of  the 
ruthless  invader  with  might."  Some  of 
us  remember  how  Punch  was  never 
■weary  of  caricaturing  him  and  making 
him  a  target  for  sharp  and  poisoned  ar- 
rows. We  doubt  whether  his  "Old  Eng- 
land and  New  England"  is  sufficiently- 
appreciated.  There  are  amusing  pages 
In  It. 

He  liked  Boston  with  its  "tranquil, 
genteel  and  unpretending  aspect- 
Somewhat  bordering  even  upon  prim- 
itiveness."  The  following  sentences  read 
today  are  not  without  a  touch  of  the 
old  sad  irony  that  characterized  Sir 
Thomas  More  even  upon  the  scaffold: 
"You  may  parade  the  streets  of  Bos- 
ton without  being  run  over  by  a  flight 
of  omnibus,  hack,  or  car.  at  every  step 
you  take,  and  without  the  flight  of  a 
house  falling  on  you,  or  a  sewer  falling 
in  with  you,  as  you  musingly  thread 
your  way.  Coachmen  and  carmen 
rein  up  as  they  approach  a  crossing, 
to  let  pedestrians  pass  over  un- 
smashed:  and.  indeed,  civility  and  pro- 
priety are  distinguishable  features,  in 
gentle  and  simple." 


An  Old-Time  Manager. 

As  an  impresario  and  dramatic  author. 
^Alfred  Bunn.  Esq..  naturally  called,  on 
Mr.   Moses  Kimball,   proprietor  of"  "a 
urious  combination  of  theatre  and  mu- 
seum  under  one   roof."     He  told  Mr. 
Bunn  how  he'd  "got  along";  how  his. 
first   "go"   was  the  "Temperance  Re- 
form" piece.    "In  order  to  create  a  prop- 
er feeling  among  the  sober  classes,  I 
loaned  about  15  black  coats,  bought  as 
wiany  white  chokers,  and  dressed  up  15 
follors  in  'em,  to  look  like  parsons,  and 
put  'em  in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  | 
the  house:  and   thus  we  managed  to 
•hook  in  all  the  clen;y  and  Christian 
eoft-mouths.    The  piece  drew  all  hell." 
Mr.   Kimball'  made  other  'entertaining 
and  illuminative  remarks  about  theatri- 
cal conditions  in  Boston,  at  a  time  when 
there  was  no  Drama  League  to  serve  as 
guide,     philosopher,     friend    to  those 
doubtful  about  a  dramatic  show.  Mr. 
Bunn.    having   quoted   him   at  length, 
added:  "To  this  combination  of  author 
and  manager,  it  needs  only  the  addition 
of  low  comedian  to  make  Mr.  Moses 
Kimball  one  of  the  most  versatile  and! 
accomplished  men  in  the  good  city  of 
Boston.    It  gratifies  us  to  say  that  he 
Is  rapidly  amassing  a  fortune,  and  Is 
deservedly  respected  by  all'  his  fellow 
townsmen.  J I 


Ducks  and  No  Ducks. 

What  a  contrast  to  the  bill  of  fare  of 
the  temperance  banquet  was  the  bill  set 
before  Mr.  Bunn  at  Tafl's  Hotel,  West 
P.oxbury,  when  there  was  a  game  supper 
for  on  Jan.  14.  1853.  The  roasts  In- 
cluded wild  turkey  from  Illinois,  wild 
goose,  canvas  back  ducks,  red  head 
ducks,  black  ducks,  grey  ducks,  black 
head  ducks  from  Virginia,  brant  from 
Delaware,  blue-bill  widgeon,  sprigtail 
ducks  from  Georgia,  mallard  duck  from 
North  Carolina,  blue  wing  leal,  green 
wing  teal,  widgeon  teal,  grouse  from 
Illinois,  quails  larded,  partridges  larded, 
spruce  partridge  from  Canada  and  veni- 
son with  srrppe  and  currant  Jelly. 

And  yet  Alfred  Bunn.   Esq..  a  senti- 
mentalist, was  not  wholly  content.  "A 
goodly  repast;  wanting,  in  this  instance, 
but  that  one  grand  essential, 
"The  light  that  lies 
In  woman's  eyes." 

This  Time  Unbuttered. 

A  few  days  ago  we  invited  readers  of 
The  Herald  to  state  frankly  what  dishes 
Ihcy  especially  loathe. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Thank  you  for  this  opportunity.  For 
years  I  have  sought  an  occasion  for  re- 
cording in  a  dignified  and  final  manner 
my  loathing  for  parsnips.  To  me  they 
seem  a  vile  concentration  of  all  the 
most  objectionable  brands  of  perfumed 
and  common  yellow  soap;  horrible  in  it- 
self and  bringing  under  sinister  suspi- 
j  cion  certain  preparations  of  the  harm- 
I  less  sweet  potato,  kohlrabi,  turnip  and 
oyster  plant.  When  I  fix  my  hand  on 
the  task  of  describing  theVmotional  re- 
action of  the  parsnip  in  me,  words  not 
customary  In  polite  society  rise  to  my 
lips  and  cannot  finally  be  repressed. 
The  least  hint  to  those  who  make  a 
practice  of  eating  parsnips  must,  it 
seems  to  me,  forever  destroy  whatever 
pleasure  they  take  in  the  saponaceous 
vegetable.  Hence  the  welcome  obscurity 
of  cold,  black  print.  Why  do  people  eat 
parsnips?  Is  a  man  that  Is  capable  of  ■ 
the  act  capable  of  defending  it?  E.  O. 
Newton.  Jan.  4.  1912. 
As  lovers  of  free  speech  we  publish 
this  letter,  but  we  think  nobly  of  the 
parnsip  (Peucedanum  sativum,  or  Pas- 
linaca  sativa)  and  no  way  .approve  his 
opinion.  The  Emperor  Tiberius  brought 
(•he  roots  to  Rome  from  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  and  feasted  on  them  volup- 
tuously. The  trouble  Is  that  they  are 
seldom  sufficiently  cooked,  and  the  in- 
troduction of  them  into-  a  proverbial 
phrase  deters  the  sensitive  from  full 
enjoyment 


vment. 


\m   II.  1111- 


E.  W.  F.  writes:  "I  do  not  under- 
stand the  meaning  of  the  English  phrase 
you  quoted  a  few  days  ago:  "Hello, 
says  the  duke;  quite  the  fit-up,  says  the 
duchess."  We  are  all  in  the  hands  «■? 
the  printers.  What  the  duchess  rea-rfy  j 
said,  displaying  infinite  tact,  and  ilso 
sparkling  wit,  was:  '"quite  the  tK--up."  ! 


Gastronomic  Rapture 

We  had  sworn  solemnly  not  to  say 
another  word  about  the  Dodine  de  can- 
ard au  chambertln  served  at  'be  first 
dinner  eaten  by  the  League  rff  Gour- 
mands in  London,  and  we  do  not  now 
purpose  to  break  the  vow,  but  a  few 
words  may  be  permitted  with  reference 
to  the  serving  of  "Les  Fraises  Sarah 
Bernhardt,"  the  latest  achievement  of 
M.  Escoffler.  We  quote  from  Mr. 
Philip  Glbbs's  dithyramb,  "The  Fine 
Art  of  Feeding,"  for  Mr.  Gibbs  was  one 
of  the  "literary  men  and  critics  of  life" 
who  sat  at  the  table. 

"Then  a  hush  fell  upon  all  that  com- 
pany. A  thrill,  partly  spiritual  and 
partly  sensuous,  passed  down  the 
tables.  The  great  triumph  of  Escoffier 
was  at  hand. 

"In  a  fine  frenzy  of  inventive  genius, 
searching  his  heart  for  its  noblest  rap- 
tures, taking  counsel  of  the  birds,  and 
plucking  secrets  from  the  scent  of  the 
breeze  in  May,  Escoffier  had  produced 
his  new  recipe,  •  *  *  'Les  fraises  Sarah 
Bernhardt." 

It  came..   For  a  little  while  there 
was  a  great  silence,  a  reverent  hush. 
Almost  with  trembling  hands  strong  men 
and  lovely  women  dipped  their  spoons 
into  this  dish  of  nectar.     Then  there  j 
was  a  great  tumult  of  applause,  at  the  1 
end  of  which  one  of  the  connoisseurs  I 
was  heard  to  exclaim  that  the  flavor  of  i 


this  strawberry  cream  reminded  him  of 
his  innocent  boyhood  and  of  all  the  joys 
of  youthful  days— being  founded  dis- 
tinctly upon  the  acid  drop.  There 
were  others  who  compared  it  to  one  of 
Herrlck's  lyrics,  and  to  a  melody  by 
Chopin  in  F  sharp." 


A  Poet  at  Table. 

Norx should  the  poet,  M.  Gringoire,  a 
name  made  memorable  by  Hugo  and 
de  Banville,  be  forgotten.  He  having 
found  the  old  recipe  for  the  "Dodine"— 
and  it  was  easily  found— went  to  the 
dinner  in  his  singing  robes.  He  chanted 
the  praise  of  the  hors  d'oeuvre.  "His 
imagination  rose  In  fine  flights  of  fancy 
over  the  'Dodine  de  canard  au  cham- 
bertln.' He .  became  solemn  and  pro- 
found, with  the  thunder  of  Victor 
Hugo's  lines,  when  to  his  quivering 
nostrils  there  rose  the  sweet  incense  of 
'Poularde  de  France.'  There  were  tears 
of  ecstasy  in  his  eyes  when  he  tried, 
&ncLXaUedr  to~capture  ia^wofda-tie-'^x- 
quisite  grace  of  'Aperges  d'  Argen- 
teuil.'  " 

What  a  pity  that  Mortimer  Collins 
was  not  alive  to  attend  this  dinner  an1 
«lng  Its  praise.     While   he  was  alive 


nna  writing  dengni  nuiy  ituwu.... 
novels  and  graceful  poems,  trlpe-vls- 
aged  critics  found  fault  with  him  be- 
cause he  glorified  food  and  drink  In 
their  many  and  pleasing  forms.  Even 
the  writer  of  the  little  memoir  which 
prefaces  "Pen  Sketches  by  a  Vanished 
Hand"— Collins  died  In  1876—  said  in  an 
apologetic  manner  that  this  frequent 
mention  of  food  "must  be  condoned  In 
a  man  who  obtained  as  much  enjoyment 
from  what  Is  provided  for  gratifying  the 
taste,  as  from  those  things  that  gratify 
the  other  senses.  It  will  be  found  In 
looking  Into  his  books  that  he  Is  quite 
as  rapturous,  If  not  more  so,  over  the 
beauties  of  a  tree  or  a  landscape  or  a 
seascape,  or  anything  else  In  nature; 
or  the  goodness  of  a  man  or  horse  or 
dog,  or,  most  of  all,  a  woman."  Be- 
cause a  man  writes  frequently  and  elo- 
quently about  delicate  dishes  or  pom- 
pous feasts,  rare  wines,  strange  liquers 
or  honest  malt,  It  does  not  follow  that, 
he  is  fastidious  at  table,  a  wlne-blbber, 
a  dram  drinker,  a  malt  worm.  As  we 
write  we  think  pleasantly  on  our  break- 
fast: a  raw  apple,  a  dropped  egg,  two 
corn  rolls,  and  a  glass  of  water.  And 
if  M.  Jean  Richepln  of  the  French 
Academy  in  a  message  to  these  gour- 
mands at  London  spoke  of  the  glory 
of  "that  truly  great  art  which  was. 
and  must  always  be,  moistened  by  the 
wines  of  France,"  there  is  also  the  hum- 
ble poet  who  gave  a  homoeopathic  recipe 
for  brewing  punch,  which  begins: 

Take  a  glass  of  rum — 

The  smaller  'tis  the  better; 

Pour  It  -.n  tho  lake 

Of    Wener    or    of  Wetter. 


More  Howlers. 

The  Herald  published,  last  Wednes- 
day, superb  examples  of  English  school- 
boy "howlers."  Here  are  some  more, 
not  so  long,  not  so  florid,  but  meaty, 
unconsciously  epigrammatic.  Where 
did  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  find  them? 
Did  some  schoolmaster  betray  his 
pupils  for  the  sake  of  lucrative  copy? 
Did  some  pupil  with  an  irrepressible 
sense  of  humor  use  this  vent  at  the 
risk  of  being  plucked? 

The  sirocco  is  a  grassy  plain  in  South 
America. 

The  savanna  is  a  famous  brand  of 
cigars  from  Virginia. 

Facius  ut  sciam— a  face  that  I  knew. 

Casus  belli— a  question  of  stomach. 

Chacun  a  son  gout — everybody  is  some 
good  or  other. 

A  llano  is  an  animal  akin  to  a  deer. 

Hors  de  combat— a  cavalry  skirmish. 

The  population  of  Belgium  is  dense 
because  a  large  number  of  people  live 
there. 

But  we  miss  the  translation  of  "fla- 
grante <Jelicto'-W.ln  -  .fragrant -delight" 

"MRS.  WIGGS"  AT 
l^THE  MAJESTIC 

Popular  Comedy  Is  Adequately 
Given  by  Lindsay  Morison 
Stock  Company. 


MRS.  MORISON  SUCCESSFUL 


Miss  Sanders  Welcomed  Back 
to  Boston— Mrs  Hibbard 
as  Mrs.  Eichorn. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— The  Lindsay 
Morison  stock  company  in  "Mrs.  Wlggs 
of  the  Cabbage  l>atch."   The  cast: 
Lo«vWMS£l- RoBe  Morison 

\tt   ct,,KKi-t  Alice  Hazen 

Mr  w^i"S Howell  Hansel 
Mr   Bob  Edward  tannery 

Blllv wi.W'i James  S.  Barrett: 

«•       ~  Wyrley  Birch  ' 

Mrs.  Wlggs,  -with  her  abundant  good 
nature,   her  homely   wit  and   her  su-  ' 
premely    optimistic    philosophy,    is    as  ; 
pleasant  a  figure  on  the  stage  as  she  Is  1 
in  print,  and  the  story  that  revolves 
around    her    will    always    charm  and 
amuse  whether  it  is  read  or  presented 
before  the  footlights. 

Mrs.  Morison  was,  of  course,  the  cen- 
tral figure,  and  she  brought  to  the  part 
the  Interpretation  with  which  those  who 
have  seen  her  in  it  before  are  familiar 
She  seemed  Mrs.  Morison  as  well  as 
Mrs.  Wlggs,  and  this  was  by  no  means 
the  least  satisfactory  thing  about  her 
work.  She  had  only  to  be  natural  It 
appeared,  to  fulfil  the  demands  of  the 
part  and  the  smoothness  and-  assurance 
of  her  work  knit  the  whole  piece  to- 
gether. 

Miss  Sanders  was  given  a  warm  greet- 
ing on  her  return  to  the  Boston  stage 
and  she  made  a  charming  and  adequate 
Lovey  Mary    ghe  was  restralned  when 

pathos  might  have  become  bathos  and 
yet  she  always  touched  just  the  right 
emotional  note. 

t^lS'  ™bbard  showed  skill  and  finish 
in  the  character  part  she  filled  and  was 
apt  in  facial  expression 
=  OI1?er  made  a  m°st  ridiculous 

Hazy  m°St  satisfactory  Miss 


VARIED  PROGRAM 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Sam  Mann,  typically  attired  In  the 
srarb  of  a  German  orchestra  lead^ 
strolled  down  the  right  aisle  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  theatre  lust  night.  Fifteen 
minutes  later  he  sfrolled  back  again, 
while  the  big  audience  applauded  him 
for  his  own  excellent  work  as  a  come- 
dian, and  for  his  clever  sketch,  "the 
New  Leader,"  in  which  he  has  tho 
title  role.  It  was  new  to  Boston,  this 
latest  sketch  of  Aaron  Hoffman,  and 
it  made  an  Instant  hit,  very  largely 
because  Sam  Mann  was  In  It. 

Another  of  the  acts  on  this  week's 
bill  receiving  full  measure  of  enthusi- 
astic and  thoroughly  deserved  applause 
Is  that  of  winsome  Belle  Story,  a  dainty 
singer  of  sweet  songs.  The  MIrano 
brothers,  head-liners  of  the  week, 
showed  the  possibilities  of  acrobatic 
.achievement  at  the  top  end  of  a  30-foot 
iPole.  Even  the  stage  of  B.  F.  Keith's 
is  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  Mirano 
I brothers  to  do  some  of  their  work,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  are  to  give  an 
absolutely  free  public  demonstration 
upon  the  Common  at  12:30  o'clock,  this 
afternoon,  when  a  60-foot  pole  will  be 
used.  /f  sp/-r 

Charles'  and  Fanny  Van  g«t  a  whole 
lot  of  fun.  In  which  the  audience 
Joined,  In  their  farce,  "In  Case  of 
Emergency."  The  Prosit  Trio  was 
.good  in  "In  Clown  Alley."  Others  on 
(the  bill  were  Mile.  Lorette  and  her 
English  setter;  Dan  Haley,  comedian; 
the  Texas  Tommy  dancers,  and  the 
BenlvicI  brothers. 
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,wt  [1  .HIT* 


Several  days  ago  The  Herald  pub- 
lished, apropos  of  "Dodine,"  this  coup- 
let: 

Quand  Dillon  dina  (sic),  dit-on. 
D'un  don.  (sle)  d'un  dindon  dodu. 
Later  we  read  in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
a  letter  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Roche  of  the 
Savage  Club  in  which  he  gave  "the  cor- 
rect version  of  the  old  saw": 
Didon  dina  un  Jour,  dlt-on, 
Du  rios  de  deux  rtodus  dindons. 

An  Old  Saw. 

We  have  received  the  following  letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"II  me  semble"  that  your  little  couplet 
"laisse  quelque  chose  a  desirer,"  both  in 
sound  and  sense.  This  is  the  way  I 
learned  it: 

Car  Dido  dina,  dit-on 
Du  dos  d'un  dodu  dindon. 
The  whole  stanza,  I  think,  runs  thus: 
Du  pain  sec  et  du  fromage— 
C'est  Men  peu  pour  dejeuner; 
Un  me  donnera,  je  gage 
Autre  cbose  pour  mon  diner 
Car  Dido  dina  dit-on 
-Du  dos  d'un  dodu  dindon. 
It  contains,  I  believe,  all  the  difficult 
sounds  of  the  French  language. 

H.  B.  HASTINGS. 
Boston,  June  8,  1912. 
Here  are  three  versions  of  the  old 
saw.  Which  is  the  one  to  be  pre- 
ferred? Where  is  the  original  to  be 
found?  Is  "don"  in  the  first  version 
quoted  a  misprint  for  "dos"?  It  has 
meaning  as  it  stands. 


Important  News. 

Mr.  Gabriele  d'AnnunzIo  plumes  him- 
self on  the  invention  of  a  new  syntax, 
j  A  "hitherto  undiscovered  relation  be- 
j  tween  words  and  phrases"  will  permit 
"him  to  fix  his  feelings  and  impres- 
sions in  all  their  intensity  and  all  their 
value."  After  all.  one  of  the  main 
things  in  syntax  is  to  have  the  nouns 
and  verbs  in  agreement. 

Mr.  Frank  Rodgers  of  Georgetown, 
Del.,  owns  a  tree  that,  by  reason  of  his 
ingenuity,  produces  seedless  and  core- 
less  apples.  Many  will  hear  this  with 
regret.  If  this  sort  of  apple  becomes 
general,  good-by  to  the  traditions. 
While  some  insist  that  Eve  handed 
Adam  a  lemon  in  the  garden  of  Eden, 
and  others  name  a  pomegranate  as  the 
fruit  that  disagreed  with  the  human 
race  so  that  it  even  now  has  chronic  in- 
digestion, the  sound  and  long-estab- 
lished tradition  is  that  the  grand  old 
gardener  ate  an  apple,  and  the  core 
sticking  in  his  throat  is  in  all  of  us  a 
reminder  of  the  Fall:  Hence  the  Adam's 
apple,  pomum  Adami. 

If  cores  disappear,  the  tradition  will 
eventually  fade  and  vanish,  and  there 
will  be  no  reasonable  explanation  of 
1  the  prominence  made  by  the  thyroid 
cartilage  on  the  front  of  the  human 
throat.  Furthermore  one  of  the  pleas- 
ures of  childhood,  that  of  so  dividing 
an  apple  that  the  other  boy  gets  the 
core,  will  be  blotted  out. 

The  Portuguese  government  is  doing 
everything  for  the  happiness  of  its  peo- 
ple. The  Senate  has  approved  a  bill 
legalizing  gambling  at  seaside  and  coun- 
try pleasure  resorts,  but  the  approved 
company,  the  highest  bidder,  must  have 
a  capital  of  at  least  $5,000,000  and  the 
yearly  percentage  reverting  to  the  state 
must  not  be  less  than  $330,000.  The  gov- 
ernment is  truly  paternal,  for  no  person 
under  21  years  of  age  will  be  allowed 
to  enter  the  gaming  houses. 


Crow  Pie. 

Our  eccentric  correspondent,  "Gloomy 
Gus,"  wrote  that  he  could  eat  crow, 
but  did  not  hanker  after  it.  We  have 
never  eaten  the  bird,  either  stewed  or 
in  a  pie,  but  in  England  rook-pie  is 


1,  ami  what  Is  a  rook  but  an 
Id  crow  with   tlu>   feathers  of 
i  lost  In  Dip  udult;  a  bird  noted 
its  srognriousness.    Hero  Is  a  re- 
,  and  why  might  It  not  servo  for 
proper    preparation    of    a  youns 
fetrow?    Remove  the  backbone  which  is 
'apt  to  bo  bitter.    Reject  the  neck  and 
'.Use  only  the  breasts,  which  should  be 
jiteeped    In    milk    over    night.  Season 
•them  the  next  day  with  pepper,  salt,  a 
i  couple  of  cloves  and  a  glass  of  claret., 
(Then  put   them  in  a  deep  dish,  with] 
[water  enough    to   cover   them,    and  a, 
j  piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  Kngllsh 
I  walnut.    The   dish   should  be  covered 
j  with  a  rather  thick  crust  and  baked 
for  U>  minutes.    Some  add  a  steak,  but 
this   is  not   to   he  applauded.  Others 
put  in  an  olive  or  two,  or  mushrooms. 

De  Senectute. 
"I  find  It  a  sign  of  old  age,"  said  Mr. 
Ferguson,  at  his  ease  In  his  accustomed 
seat  at  the  Porphyry,  "when  a  man 
goes  from  shop  to  shop  seeking  what 
he  calls  'a  really  comfortable  shoe."  It 
Is  not  so  much  a  matter  of  corns, 
which,  as  Thomas  Walker  believed,  de- 
pend largely  on  the  digestion.  The 
man  does  not  wish  the  shoes  to  be  full 
of  feet.  He  longs  for  a  shoe  without 
a  box  toe,  and  with  low  heels.  There 
should  be  no  cap  that  sooner  or  latei 
frets  the  flesh.  The  leather  should  be, 
of  the  softest  kind.  He  is  careless  as 
to  the  outward  appearance.  Do  youi 
think  that  he  easily  finds  shoes  of  this 
description,  made  to  order  or  ready 
made?  There  are  men  who  go  through 
life  comfortable  in  everything  except 
as  to  their  feet.  Their  bedroom  closet 
Is  lull  of  experirmnts  and  failures.' 
They  have  exhausted  the  skill  of  last- 
makers  and  the  patience  of  shopkeep- 
|  ers.  They  draw  the  line  at  prunella  or 
any  sort  of  cloth.  Congress  gaiters  are 
of  no  avail.  They  were  doomed  from 
birth  never  to  be  fitted  at  any  price. 
The  alluring  titles,  'Comfort,'  'Ease- 
wear,'  what-you-will,  are  a  delusion 
and  a  snare.  Alphonse  Karr  said  that 
we  begin  to  die  with  the  first  loss  of  a 
tooth.  We  begin  to  grow  old  when  we 
are  nervously  fussy  about  our  feet; 
when  we  look  at  the  shoes  of  Brown, 
Jones  and  Robinson,  and  ask  them 
where  they  buy  their  boots.  And  if 
Smith  urges  you  to  try  his  man,  'the 
only  one  in  Boston  who  has  common- 
sense,  really  comfortable  shoes.'  and 
you  follow  his  advice,  lo,  your  feet 
are  chafed,  there  is  a  skinless  joint,  a 
corn  appears  on  the  sole  of  a  foot,  you 
are  irritable  at  home  and  at  the  office, 
and  there  is  one  more  pair  for  the 
janitor  or  the  ash  barrel." 

ALICE  LLOYD 
AT  TREMONT 


"Little  Miss  Fix-It"  Is  Real 
Summer  Show  and  Star  Is 
Charming. 


HER   SINGING   IS  FEATURE 


Lionel  Walsh  Shares  in  the 
Honors  as  Percy  Paget, 
English  Swell. 


TREMONT  THEATRE— Alice  Lloyd  in 

"Little  Miss  Fix-It,"   a  musical   com- 1 

edy  In  two  acts  by  William  J.  Hurlbut, 

Harry  B.  Smith  and  George  V.  Hobart. 

Delia  Wendell,  Little  Miss  Fix-It  

Alice  Lloyd 

Billy  Wendell  Frank  Shannon 

Marjorie  Arnold  Grace  Field 

Buddie"  Arnold  James  C.  Lane 

Percy  Paget  Lionel  Walsh 

Bella  Ketcham  Almira  Sessions 

Harold  Watson..;  Frederic  Santley 

Ethel  Morgan  Grace  Brown 

Edward  Doollttle. . .  %  Archie  Curtis 

Mary  Ann  ,  Annie  Buckley 

"Little  Miss  Fix-It"  Is  an  innocuous 
dramatic  trifle,  a  mildly  interesting 
specimen  of  the  summer  show  variety. 
Many  of  the  jokes  are  old.  The  songs 
are  Insipid  rather  than  melodious,  the 
dialogue  drags  for  the  most  part,  the, 
plot  Is  slim. 

Half  a  dozen  couples  married,  en- 
gaged or  about  to  be,  quarrel  over 
slight  matters  while  Little  Miss  Fix-It 
in  her  endeavors  to  set  things  right 
only  succeeds  In  making  matters  worse. 

But  this  served  to  introduce  Miss 
Alice  Lloyd,  last  evening,  as  a  musical 
comedy  star. 

Miss   Lloyd   Is   personally  charming, 
pursuasive     rather     than     aggressive.  i 
while  her  buoyancy,  unflagging  vitality 
and  apparent  joy  in  the  stage  life  were  j 
irresistible.    She  played  with  delightful  j 
humor  and  spirit,  danced  prettily  and 
was  pleasing  both  in  song  and  dance. 

The  feature  of  the  evening  was  her 
singing  of  "Have  You  Ever  Loved  Any 
Other  Little  Girl?"  "What  Are  You  (Jet- 
ting At.  Eh!"  "I'll  Build  an  Eden  fori 
You"  and  "Cunld."  during  which  she  j 


fhot  darts  from  her  bRw  Ini.i  tlio  nudi- 

Mr.  Walsh  was  excellent  as  Percy 
ra>;et.  the  cadaverous  English  swell 
with  his  droll  and  unctuous  ways.  Mr. 
Lane  was  laboriously  amusing  as  Rud- 
dle Arnold.  Mr  Santley  danced  grace- 
fully and  Miss  Field  was  an  effective 
Mrs.  Arnold. 

The  settings  were  picturesque,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  second  act. 

And  now  we  hear  from  Vermont  with 
regard  to  the  couplet  concerning  which 
there  is  intelligent  and  informing  dis- 
pute: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  do  not  have  the  quotation  on  in- 
closed cutting  from  last  Saturday's 
(June  1)  Herald  just  right  and  I  am  a 
bit  shocked  by  it.  It  should  read: 

Car  Dido  <Hnn  ill t -on 
Du  des  d'uu  dodu  dlndon. 
Your  rendering  does  not  rhyme.  The 
quotation  Is  the  ending  of  a  verse  be- 
ginning: 

Du  pain  sec  et  dn  fromage 
O'est  bleu  peu  pour  moo  diner. 
On  me  doiiuera.  Je  gage 
Autre  cboses  pour  niou  souper, 

C.  TURNER. 

Rutland,  Vt.,  June  8,  1912. 

Mr.  Turner  writes  that  he  has  been  a 
reader  of  The  Herald  since  1867.  Now, 
will  he  kindly  tell  us  where  he  first  saw 
the  poem  from  which  he  quotes,  and  is 
the  reading  "autre  choses"  in  it?  No 
doubt  the  lines  to  which  he  objects  were 
incorrectly  quoted  by  the  London  jour- 
nalist, but  the  fact  that  they  do  not 
rhyme  is  not  of  Itself  invalidating. 


Thin  Partitions. 

The  flimsiness  of  some  of  the  "kitchen- 
ette" apartment  houses  which  are 
springing  up  like  Jonah's  gourd  in  that 
part  of  Boston  once  characterized  by 
Alexander  P.  Browne.  Esq.,  counsellor- 
at-law,  as  '.'the  small  of  the  Back  Bay" 
reminds  one  of  a  story  told  -at  a  supper 
by  one  of  the  leading  actors  in 
"Pomander  Walk."  A  builder,  boast- 
ing of  his  houses,  took  a  friend  to  see 
a  row  just  erected.  The  friend  stood 
in  one  house  and  the  builder,  going  in 
to  the  adjoining  one,  said  in  a  low 
tone:  "Can  you  hear  me,  Jim?"  "Yes," 
was  the  answer  in  a  whisper.  "Can 
you  see  me?"  "No."  "Them's  walls  for 
you!"  was  the  proud  reply. 


We  mention  Jonah's  gourd.  To  think 
that  Jerome  and  Augustine,  both 
learned  and  pious  fathers,  not  only  dif- 
fered in  words  concerning  the  nature 
of  the  plant,  but  came  to  blows,  and 
Augustine  charged  Jerome  with  heresy. 
The  latter  insisted  the  plant  was  an 
ivy,  and  quoted  Aquila,  Symmachus 
and  other  deep  thinkers.  Augustine 
swore  it  was  a  gourd,  and  appealed  to 
the  Septuagint,  the  Syriac  and  the  Ara- 
bic. Was  this  gourd  the  elkeroa  or 
rlcinus,  known  in  England  as  the  palm- 
crist? Was  it  the  kiki  of  Herodotus 
and  Dioscorides?  Was  it  the  plant  from 
which  the  smoothest  castor  oil  was 
drawn?  Neither  Jerome  nor  Augustine 
had  ever  seen  the  plant  mentioned  by 
Holy  Writ.  Neither  was  right.  Let, 
therefore,  as  a  voluminous  commentator  j 
observes,  the  errors  of  these  godly  men 
teach  us  to  think  more  mildly,  if  not 
more  meekly,  respecting  our  own  opin- 
ions, "and  not  to  exclaim  heresy!  pr  to 
enforce  the  exclamation,  when  the  sub- 
ject is  of  so  little  importance  as  gourd 
versus  ivy." 

Ambidextrous. 

Here  is  an  astounding  statement.  The 
editor  of  the  Office  Window,  an  enter- 
taining column  published  in  the  Daily 
Chronicle   (London),  says  that  he  has 
never  met  a  man  who  deals  cards,  fills 
his  pipe,  lights  a  match,  writes,  bats,  i 
plays  billiards  and  picks  up  a  glass  with  i 
the  right  hand— preferably.    The  writer  j 
says  that  he  is  right-handed;  but  he  ! 
fills  his  pipe  and  deals  cards  with  the 
left. 

Now  the  really  ambidextrous  person 
uses  each  hand  indifferently.  He  has 
been  characterized  as  the  man  that 
can  shave  himself  with  either  hand  and 
then  write  letters  or  draw  pictures  with 
the  left  when  the  right  is  tired.  The 
artist,  Fred  Walker,  worked  with  both 
hands  at  once  on  the  same  drawing. 
In  Leonardo  da  Vinci's  manuscript 
treatise  on.  the  flight  of  birds  (1505). 
which  was  first  published  in  Paris  in 
1893,  the  handwriting  goes  from  the 
right  side  of  the  page  to  the  left.  He 
wrote  his  treatise  with  the  left  hand. 

There   is  a  story  about  an   English  ; 
judge  who  could  take  notes  with  one 
hand   and   make  unjudicial  comments 
with  the  other.    Down  in  Maine  a  brave 
toss-pot  is  admiringly  described  as  a  j 
good  two-handed  drinker. 


"We  Have  with  Us." 

The  kitchen  staff  at  the  Criterion  Res- 
taurant in  London  struck  late  In  May 
because  notice  was  given  that  the  wine 
and  beer  allowance  would  be  stopped 
i  on  June  1.  Sixty-six  men  walked  out  of 
I  the  restaurant.  More  reasonable  were 
the  50  waiters  in  New  Haven  who  struck 
at  a  dinner  of  the  Connecticut  Society 
of  Colonial  Wars  because  they  were 
told  they  must  wait  until  the  speeches 
were  all  over.  This  was  clearly  a  case 
of  cruel  and,  alas,  not  unusual  punish- 
ment. First  of  all,  tho  poor  devils  would 
have  been  obliged  to  listen  to  the  toast- 
master. 

We  hope  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson 
has  devoted  at  least  one  chapter  in  his 
!  colossal  work  (as  yet  unpublished;  ele- 
phant folio;  sold  only  by  subscription) 
to  the  toastmaster  from  the  time  of 


the  KgypMiih  feast:    when  the  mumm!  ] 
jwas  brought  In  as  a  memento  morl.  In 
>  London  the  profession  Is  regarded  as  a 
mysterious  one.    An  Ideal  toastmaster 
In  that  city,  one  that,  after  he  f elicit- j 
'ously  Introduces  a  statesman,  explorer, 
churchman,  docs  not  take  the  slightest 
interest  In  the  speech  that  inevitably 
follows,  was  many  years  ago  a  railway  , 
porter  at  Slough,  who  announced  the  ] 
departure  and  arrival   of  trains   in  a 
voice  that  boomed  like  a  deep-throated  i 
bell.    He  was  discovered  and  with  his 
voice  brought  to  London,  where  he  was 
trained  for  duty. 

Our  own  opinion  Is  that  the  toast- 
master  is  born,  like  the  poet,  the  chair- 
man of  a  committee,  the  man  whose 
head  is  used  for  a  postage  stamp.  Too  1 
I  often,  a  serious  person,  he  has  the  gift 
of  gab,  and  anticipates  in  his  intro-  , 
I  ductlon  what  the  wretch  about  to  speak 
had  painfully  prepared.  Other  va- 
rieties, as  the  laboriously  facetious  and 
tho  smiling  dispenser  of  subtle  insults, 
will  no  doubt  be  described  with  Flemish 
minuteness  by  Mr.  Johnson. 

Nothing  so  foreign,  but  th'  athletic  hind 
Can  labor  Into  blood.    The  hungry  meui 
Alone  he  fears,  or  allmen-ts  too  Thin: 
By  violent  powers  too  easily  subdu'd. 
Too  soon  exnell'd.    jjjs  dully  labor  thaws, 
To  friendly  chyle,  the  mo3t  rebellious  mass 
That  salt  can  harden,  or  tho  smoke  of  years; 
Nor  does  his  gorge  the  luscious  bacon  rue. 
Nor  that  which  Cestrla  sends,  tenacious  paste 
Of  solid  milk.    But  ye  of  softer  clay. 
Infirm  and  delicate!  and  ye,  who  waste 
With  pale  and  bloated  sloth  tho  tedious  day!  ; 
Avoid  the  stubborn  aliment,  avoid 
The  full  repast;  and  let  sagacious  age 
Grow  wiser,  lesson'd  by  the  dropping  teeth. 


jStrange  Foods  Again. 

The  scarcity  Ot  conventional  food  in 
London  owing  to  the  troubles  in  trans- 
portation spurred  naturally  restless  per- 
sons to  recommend  strange  meats  and 
and  dishes:  Some  have  had  much  to 
say  about  the  hedgehog,  and  praise  it 
stewed  or  spltchcocked,  toasted  or 
roasted.  We  have'  been  told  that  the 
one  way  to  cook  this  interesting  beast, 
the  method  practised  by  the  Gypsies,  a 
race,  never  to  be  mentioned  without  re- 
spect, is  to  bake  it  in  clay  and  in  a 
wood-Are.  The  adhering  spines  and  the 
skin  come  off  with  the  clay  coating, 
and  there  is  a  delicious  meat,  appeal- 
ing- to  the  eye,  the  nostril  and  the  pal- 
ate. The  white  and  tender  flesh  Is  said 
to  remind  the  eater  of  "anything  from 
hare  to  young  pork." 

Frogs,  the  Daily  Chronicle  states,  are 
neglected  In  England  except  in  Cam- 
bridgeshire and  Norfolk,  where  they  are 
served  up  whole,  fried  in  bread  crumbs! 
On  the  European  continent  and  in 
American  cities  only  the  legs,  the  hind- 
quarters are  eaten,  grilled  with  bacon 
or  served  in  an  omelette.  The  Canadians 
are  your  true  frog  eaters.  Frogs  were 
sold  to  the  value  of  $200,000  In  Montreal 
in  one  year  and  at  the  average  price 
of  40  cents  a  pound.  Plump  frogs  In 
Paris  sell  at  wholesale  for  from  40  cents 
to  a  dollar  a  pound.  We  remember 
reading  about  a  dinner  given  at  Monte  : 
Carlo  by  some  lucky  gamester  where  a 
frog  pie  that  cost  the  host  $120  was  in-  ' 
eluded  in  the  bill  of  fare. 

Acquired  Tastes. 

In  Central  Africa  they  do  not  shout 
"Swat  the  fly!"  They  eat  the  fly.  They 
pound  the  insects  together  in  a  mortar 
and  bake  them  in  little  cakes,  which 
probably  resemble  our  currant  and  fruit 
cake.  The  author  of  "From  the  Cape  to 
Cairo"  tasted  the  African  cake  and  did 
not  like  it.  It  was  too  rich  for  his 
blood.  Capt.  Amundsen  found  dog  flesh 
palatable,  though  rather  tough,  and  seal  j 
!  flesh  as  good  as  first-class  beef.  Epi- 
cures during  the  siege  of  Paris  did  not 
object  to  well-nourished  sewer  rats.  If 
we  were  only  less  squeamish,  the  prob- 
lem of  flies  and  rats  would  find  a  pleas- 
ant solution  which  would  lessen  house- 
hold expenses.  And  yet  such  is  Ameri- 
can shrewdness— there  would  soon  be 
Rat  Barons  and  a  Fly  Trust— and  again 
prices  would  soar  skyward. 

A    traveller     reminds    us— for  men 
grouped  at  ease  are  never  more  happy  I 
than  when  talking  about  food  and  drink 
J  —that  the  Cape  bushmen  eat  spiders, 
i  grasshoppers,   white  ants,   moths  andi 
i  grubs;  that  anteaters  are  found  in  varl-| 
ous  part  of  the  world,  while  Australian 
natives  relish  snakes.    Some  one,  anx- 
ious that  the  world  should  go  better 
and  men  and  women  be  happier  living 
the  natural  life,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
I  "Why  Not  Eat  Insects?"  According  toj 
I  his   testimony,    caterpillars   taste  like) 
,  almonds,    spiders  like  nuts,   and  ants 
|  with  butter  and  sugar  are  an  exquisite 
j  sweetmeat.  But  Anton  Filz,  an  esteemed  j 
virtuoso  on  the  violoncello  at  the  Court 
[o£  Mannheim,   died  from  immoderate' 
Indulgence  in  spiders,  which  he  ate  with 
I  a  passionate  zest  because  they  tasted 
'  to  him  like  luscious  strawberries. 
I    Many  of  us  are  fond  of  oysters,  clams, 
I  crabs,  lobsters  and  yet  will  not  endure 
j  the  thought  of  a  snail,   although  the 
j  daily  consumption  by  polite  Parisians 
j  of  snails,  fed  on  green  stuffs,  and  on 
•  bran  soaked  in  wine,  sometimes  reaches 
!  50  tons.    Truly  this  is  a  little  world  of 
great  wonders! 

Progressive  Dinners. 

While  we  are  engaged  with  this  mat- 
ter let  us  not  overlook  the  proposition 
of  a  French  journalist  interested  in  the 
j  dinners   organized   by    the  League  of 
I  Gourmands.    He  believes  that  aviation 


Will  enable  guests  to  eat  dishes  where 

i,hey  are  served  the  best  and  within  a  , 

/reasonable  time.  Here  Is  his  route: 
At  Marseilles  a  plate  of  bouillabaisse 

>and  also  a  red  mullet.  Then  they  will 
fly  to  Bourg  for  chicken,  to  Toulouse 
for  green  peas,  to  London  for  roast 
beef,  and  back  to  Valognes  for  a  salad. 
The  last  flights  will  be  to  Montreuil  for 
a  peach  and  to  Emmenthal  for  a  bit  of 
gruyere. 

Australia  is  a  little  out  of  the  route, 
otherwise  the  guests  might  take  a  "bar- 
maid's  blush"  as  a  digester;  and  a 
"barmaid's  blush"  is  a  drink  compound- 
ed of  British  beer  and  raspberry  vine- 
Bar..  -  .  'y^^^^H 

Truly  Civilized. 

Mr.  Fllsom  Young  does  not  join  rash- 
ly in  the  cry  that  the  fly  is  a  shameless 
and  dangerous  insect.   As  In  old  times, 
ingenious  authors  wrote  the  praise  of 
the  ass.  the  praise  of  folly,  the  praise 
of    anything    that    was  customarily 
abused,  so  Mr.  Young  marvels  at  the 
fly,  who  has  been  for  thousands  of  years  | 
one  of  the  two  masters  of  the  world.  | 
"He  goes  where  he  likes,  by  train  de 
luxe  or  ocean  liner,  and  eats  at  the 
best;  whatever  mankind  has  laboriously 
constructed  or  contrived,  the  house  fly 
simply  makes  use  of  and  enjoys.  He 
has  no  house— his  home  is  everywhere; 
he  has  no'  youth  or  time  of  ignorance, 
but  springs  full  blown  into  existence; 
he  travels  all  over  the  world  at  the  exr 
pense  of  man;  and  in  the  intervals  of, 
these  pleasant  activities,  begets  a  faml- 1 
ly  of  twenty-five  millions.    Talk  of  civi- 
lizations—there  is   one  perfect  indeed.  I 
without  labor  problems  or  problems  of 
any  kind;  and  it  is  to  be  swept  away 
because  mankind  has  suddenly  awak- 
ened to  its  existence!  *  *  *  Do  you  not 
see  the  flies  writing  articles,  and  hold- 
ing meetings  about  the  'unrest  in  the 
'  human  world'?" 

J^k*  If 

Choose  leaner  viands,  ye  whose  jovial  make  | 
Too  fast  the  gummy  nutriment  Imbibes: 
Choose  sober  meals;  and  rouse  to  active! 

life 

Your  cumbrous  clay;  nor  on  th'  enfeebling 

down. 

Irresolute,  protract  the  morning  hours. 
But  let  the  man  whose  bones  are  thinly 

clad 

With  cheerful  ease,  and  succulent  repast, 
Improve  his  habit  If  he  can;  for  each 
Extreme  departs  from  perfect  sanity. 

A  Cheaper  Diet. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  interested  in  your  re- 
marks about  ants  as  a  table  food.  I 
have  only  eaten  them  by  accident,  not 
with  deliberate  intent.  I  am  aware  that 
the  termes  or  white  ant  is  a  common 
article  of  food  among  one  of  the  Hindu 
tribes,  and  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Panches  of  the  N.  Reyno  de  Gran- 
ada subsist  chiefly  on  ants  which  they 
crush  into  cakes.  Dr.  Winterbottom,  a 
cold,  stern,  dispassionate  observer,  says 
that  he  has  eaten  them  dressed  this  way 
several  times,  "and  think  them  both 
delicate,  nourishing  and  wholesome" 
(Vol.  1  p.  314.  note).  I  doubt  if  the  ants 
that  have  thrown  up  so  many  hills  near 
my  summer  cottage  would  satisfy  the 
appetite  of  the  Hindus  or  the  Panches, 
for  they  are  rather  small  and  meagre, 
probably  on  account  of  their  indefatiga- 
ble and  applauded  activity.  By  the  way, 
here  Is  a  fine  touch  of  irony.  The  ant 
has  long  been  held  up  as  an  example  to 
the  sluggard.  The  Hindus  and  the 
Panches  are  constitutionally  lazy,  and 
they  fatten  themselves  on  the  industri- 
ous object  lessons. 

In  the  course  of  the  war  against  the 
busy,  thirsty,  curious  fly,  Uncle  Toby's 
little  friend,  alarmists  have  recom- 
mended a  certain  fly-trap.  Let  me  re- 
mind you  of  the  fly-takers  of  Cape  Col- 
ony. They  dip  a  large  wisp  of  straw 
in  milk  and  hang  it  to  the  beams  of  the 
roof.  When  this  wisp  is  covered  with 
flies,  they  put  a  large  bag  slowly  under 
the  straw  and  getting  it  in  to  a  certain 
depth  shake  it  so  that  the  flies  go  to 
the  bottom  of  the  bag.  In  this  way  a 
bushel  may  be  captured  daily.  At  pres- 
ent, I  am  eating  beef,  mutton,  ham, 
fish,  and  now  and  then  a  utility 
chicken,  as  they  call  it  on  the  Cape; 
that  is,  chicken  that  runs  about  and 
gets  its  food  where  it  can;  but,,  unless 
the  prices  go  down,  I  may  be  obliged 
to  experiment  with  ants,  in  cakes,  or 
in  a  puree.  ZENAS  FIELD. 

Mashpee,  June  IS,  1912. 

Summer  Reading. 

Publishers  in  New  York  talked  with  a 
reporter  of  the  New  York  Times  about 
the  sale  of  books  in  summer.  They  think 
that  this  season  is  the  most  convenient 
to  many  for  reading,  and  there  is  now 
a  general  desire  to  read  improving  rather 
than  merely  entertaining  volumes.  Loit- 
ering in  a  book  shop  a  few  days  ago, 
a  clerk  said:  "Here's  an  order  you  will 
be  interested  In."  It  was  from  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  the  distinguished  soci- 
ologist. "Pretty  stiff  list?"  We  natur- 
ally expected  to  read  titles  of  works  on 
folk  lore,  the  new  edition  pf  "The  Gol- 
den Bough,"  with  the  complementary 
volumes,  James's  "Essays  In  Radical 
Empiricism,"  Prof.  Rand's  discussion 
of  classical  psychologists,  the  latest 
French  and  German  publications  con- 
cerning sociological  problems,  etc..  etc 
The  clerk  smiled.  Mr.  Johnson  had  or- 
dered 40  French  novels  in  the  illustrated 
editions  at  95  centimes  a  volume,  novels 
written  by  those  stern  analysts,  Messrs. 
Courteline,  Hermant,  Bernard.  Lavedan. 
Boylesve,  Veber,  Willy  and  Ragnier. 
And  Mr.  Johnson  has  written  a  post- 
cript:  "If  you  have  any  new  hed-hot 
detective  or  'mystery'  story  in  Entrllsh 


shock  was  groat,  but  no  greater 
than  that  received  wb.cn,  young  Boun-i 

«ear«bj  a,1  the  PorPhyry  declared  that  he 
»<*s  going  to  do  tome  "solid  reading" 
hnlfi,  s"mmer-  *nd  named  some  of  the 
doors  he  had  chosen  for  lamp-lit  nights: 
»„V  £  Me|ster,"  Emerson's  "Society 
and  Solitude."  Plutarch'a  "Moralla." 
uryden  s  "Dramatic  Essays,"  "The  Sig- 
nature of  All  Things"  by  Jacob  Boehme, 
mm  on  'Liberty  and  Representative' 
S°y.e.rnmerIlt-"  And  sail  the  fatuous) 
X?.k^  .  1  ,hlnk  rn  tactle  as  a  starter' 
Gibbon  s  Rome';  they  say  It  Is 
I  corker." 


A  Veranda  Traveller. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  Is  old  Hun 
Ikerton.   He  has  not  been  to  New  York 
t  for  seven  years,  and  then  he  took  a  day 
Itraln  to  avoid  perils  at  night.   He  has 
inever  been  west  of  the  Mississippi,  south 
of  Norfolk  Va.,  or  north  of  St  Albans 
jm  the  course  of  his  60  years.  By  dint  of 
savins  and  scraping,  ho  managed  to  buy 
la  little  summer  home  on  the  South 
[Shore.    For  a  month  before  his  depar- 
ture he  prepares  himself  as  though  he 
were  going  to  the  Antarctic  or  to  the 
[northeastern  corner  of  Siberia.   We  sus- 
fpect  him  of  putting  pemmlcan  in  a 
lhandbag,  in  case  of  an  emergency.  The 
|day  before  he  takes  the  train-it's  a 
Ijourney  of  two  hours— he  buys  an  acci- 
dent policy.   He,  too,  was  in  the  book 
shop,  and  what  was  he  buying?  Hak 
fluyt's    Voyages,    Capt.    Cook's  Voy- 
lages.  Marco   Polo's   Travels   and  the 
Istory    of    Mungo    Park's  adventures. 
I  He  was  also  trying  to  find  a  set  of 
[Herman    Melville's    sea    tales.  And 
|who  knows  whether  Hunkerton  is  not 
the  wisest  of  us  all?  Rome  is  not  what 
lit  was,   even  30  years  ago;  Japan  is 
■  Americanized;  there  is  a  railway  on  the 
ljungfrau;   old   Paris  has  disappeared; 
^Heligoland  is  under  the  German  govern- 
ment.   Hunkerton  sits  on  his  veranda 
[with  his  pipe  and  ponders  the  toil  and 
Idangers  of  others.  He  sleeps  in  his  own 
jbed.    He  fears  no  marauding  animal, 
iJnow  that  the  skunks  have  almost  all 
een  exterminated.   His  doors  and  wln- 
Uows  are  screened.   There  Is  no  Cook's 
| tourist  to  bore  him. 

Take  Well  Shaken. 
|As  the  World  Wags: 

Can  you  turn  your  attention  from  the 
Sifted  Escoffier  long  enough  to  start  a 
crusade  against  the  practice  that  is 
rapidly  destroying  the  interior  arrange- 
ments of  all  those  who  love  the  cock- 
,tail  when  it  is  good  and  drink  It  even 
when  It  is  bad?  I  refer  to  the  stirring 
of  the  mixture  with  a  spoon  instead  of 
the  vigorous  use  of  the  shaker  and 
elbow  grease. 

When  the  throat  is  seared  by  the  pas- 
Isage  of  a  harsh,  rude  mixture,  and  in- 
Istead   of  a   gentle   glow   of  genuine 
varmth  the  stomach  burns  with  fiery 
rage,  we  know  at  once  what's  the  mat- 
Iter.    A  bad  cocktail  means  a  lazy  bar- 
[keeper,  professional  or  amateur.  How 
lean  the  elements  of  a  cocktail,  be  they 
I  gin  and  vermouth,  or  whiskey  and  ver- 
I  mouth,  and  above  all  when  bitters  are 
I  added,  be  blended  into  a  smooth,  har- 
[monious  whole  by  wriggling  a  spoon  in 
I them  amid  a  few  chunks  of  ice?  Few 
seem  to  realize  that  water  is  a  most 
J  Important  part  of  a  cocktail,  the  agent 
that  smooths  the  rough  edges,  and  the 


\  flat  or  this  size  seldom  holds  ;i  domr-stlc  >frv*nr. 
Some  one  may  come  In  to  do  the  scrubbing,  the  weekly  J 
wash,  but  these  women  that  work  by  the  day  are  not| 
easily  found. 

The  servant  question,  no  doubt,  enters  Into  the 
increasing  popularity  of  the  little  flat  with  kitchenette,  j 
The  servants  in  Boston  are  becoming  more  and  more  | 
preposterous  in  their  demaads.    The  maid  of  all  work 
will  soon  be  as  extinct  as  the  dodo.    This  is  an  age  of , 
specialists.    At  some  of  the  Intelligence  offices,  as  they 
are  ironically  called,  the  "second  girl"  is  no  longer  to 
be  found.    The  chambermaid  will  not  wait  on  the 
table  or  answer  the  doorbell.    And  there  are  profes- 
sionally philanthropic  women  in  Boston  who  address  j 
the  servants,  dilate  on  their  "wrongs,"  and  encourage  j 
them  to  demand  less  work  and  higher  wages! 

No  wonder,  then,  that  husbands  and  wives,  when) 
the  yearly  salary  is  small,  In  desperation  make  up  their ' 
minds  to  dispense  with  a  servant  and  join  the  "kltchen- 
etters."  The  wife  often  becomes  a  drudge.  The  night 
meal  is  a  thing  of  shreds  and  patches,  or  It  is  eaten  at 
a  restaurant.  Youth,  health  and  strength  are  indis- 
pensable if  there  is  to  be  any  domestic  comfort.  There 
is  little  chance  for  any  privacy,  and  If  it  is  not  good  for 
man  to  be  alone,  it  is  not  good  for  man  and  wife  to  be 
tumultuously  and  constantly  together.  , 

Foreigners  used  to  say  contemptuously  of  Ameri- 
can couples  that  they  lived  in  hotels.  Many  are  now 
forced  to  live  in  warrens.  The  problem  of  healthful, 
comfortable  life  for  citizens  of  moderate  means  has  yet 
to  be  solved. 
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r..     ,   "  on  aesthete  purpose  In  view- 
intended  his  play  to  produce  that  tee). 
\  ing  of  anger.    How  could  he  havo  better 
achieved  It  than  by  letting  hie  cad  KO 
I  unpunished?   Had  Leonard's  head  been 
,  puiK  hed  in  the  last  act,  and  had  he 
,  tnen    been    indignantly   cast   Into  the 
street,   might  not  the  spectator  have 
come  away  with  his  sense  of  propriety 
soothed  and  his  moral  condition  all  the 
more  comfortable  In  consequence?  In- 
stead of  which,  he  came  away  wrathful 
uncomfortable,     with     his  conscience" 
alarmed  at  the  phenomenon  of  thci , 
being  such  creatures  In  the  world  as 
Leonard   Tlmbrell.     A   much  healthier 
frame  of  mind.     'The  Playboy  of  the 
Western  World'  has  a  similar  moral  ef. 
rect;  so,  also,  has  Hauptmann's  'Han- 
nele.      And,  such  plays  as  these  and 
Mary  Broome,'  by  stirring  the  moral 
sense  and  giving  our  cheerful  optimism 
a  blow  between  the  eyes,  may  become, 
as  soon  as  they  are  understood,  more 
potent,  than  many  sermons." 


I* 

\ 

The  Pioneer  Players  of  London  pur- 
pose to  revive  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  cen- 
sored play  today,  and  up  to  the  time 
that  Mr.  Christopher  St.  John's  history 
of  the  play  was  published  In  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  (May  28)  not  even  a  mild 
protest  had  been  made.  Mr.  St.  John 
tells  the  story  o£  the  play  in  the 
United  States:  how  Mr.  Comstock  ob- 
jected in  New  York;  how  the  Yale 
students  In  New  Haven  behaved  dis- 
gracefully until  Miss  Mary  Shaw 
dropped  the  jolly  vulgarity  of  the 
Shavian  Mrs.  Warren  and  began  to 
play  in  the  manner  of  Lady  Macbeth, 
in  loud  sonorous,  menacing  tones,  so 
that  an  undergraduate  exclaimed  in  his 
disappointment:  "There's  no  fun  in 
this!  This  is  a  sermon."  Nor  does 
Mr.  St.  John  forget  the  mayor  of  New 
Haven  who  finally  said:  "Well,  I  guess 
I'll  have  to  shut  this  thing  up.  There 
seems  to  be  a  lot  of  noise  about  it,  and 
the  wisest  thing  Is  just  to  cut  it  out." 


'I  am  sure  that,  if  I  had  the  courage,  I 
should  spend  the  rest  of  my  life  in  tell- 
ing it  to  everybody— in  stamping  and 
branding  it  into  them  until  they  felt 
their  share  in  its  shame  and  horror  as  I 
feel  mine.  There  is  nothing  I  despise 
more  than  the  wicked  convention  that 
protects  these  things  by  forbidding  a 
woman  to  mention  them.'  From  this 
speech  of  Vlvle's  it  may  perhaps  be 
gathered  what  a  strictly  moral  play 
'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession'  really  is.  If 
people  are  shocked  by  it  when  they  at- 
tend its  performance  on  June  16,  it  will 
not  be  because  they  are  the  guardians 
of  public  morals,  but  because  they 
have,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  to  protect  im- 
morality by  forbidding  it  to  be  named, 
much  less  to  be  scathingly  denounced, 
as  in  'Mrs.  Warren's  Profession.'  " 


Where  the  Mr.  St.  John  asks  per- 
;  tinentiy:  "Why  all  this 

I    -LMierence  £uss  and  comrnotion  over 

Lies  thisparticularplay?"  The 
leading  character  is  a  woman  "of  the 
underworld,"  to.  us  the  euphemistic 
phrase;  but  this  is  the  case  in  "La 
Dame  aux  Camellas"  and  many  other 
plays.  "The  difference  is  that  Mr.  Shaw 
does  not  treat  his  'unfortunate'  roman- 
tically. He  shows  a  woman  content  to 
accept  the  standards  of  society  as  they 
are— a  defiant  philosopher,  with  an  aw- 
ful  knowledge  of  human  nature  as  Mrs. 

liquor.    When  th.s  is  done,  a  Sel  of  perfecti0„.    But  opposed  to  it  is 


Jolts  to 
Cheerful 


thln<-   is   the   shnifinp-     t  7     n    lle  romantic  Mrs.  Warren  dramas 

W=«Hltf  £SrS --^V^.  t^K 
\YrZnol  of*  the  Cocktail  y       the  Pres"  ren?'  says  Praed  to  Vivie,  when  she     Bhowed  anger  at  such  an  "irredeemable 
ittvk'  rvr-T-rv-ir      mentions    her    mother's    life    and  re- 
Boston  June  11  1912  proaehes  him  for  not  having  been  frank 
Boston,  June  11,  1912.                          ,  wlth  her  about  it    A  d  answers. 


The  revival  of  "The 
Playboy  of  the*  West- 
ern World"  by  the  Ab- 
Optimism  bey  Theatre  Company 
I  In  London  also  aroused  discussion.  The 
!  times  have  changed  ■.  since  the  superb 
drama  was  first  acted  in  that  city  five 
years  ago,  after  the  stormy  reception 
In  Dublin.    Mr.  Yeats  then  wrote:  "Many 
are  beginning  to  recognize  the  right  of  i 
[  the  individual  mind  to  <  see  the  world  in 
,  Its  own  way,  to  cherish  the  thoughts' 
I  which  separate  men  from  one  another 
and   that   are   the   creators   of  distin- 
guished life,  instead  of  those  thoughts 
;  that  had  made  one  man  like  another, 
if  they  could,  and  have  but  succeeded 
Jn   setting  hysteria  and  insincerity  in 
place  of  confidence  and  self-possession." 
The  "many"  have  grown  in  number.  Yet 
"H.  M.  W.,"  the  dramatic  critic  of  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  quoted  the  lines  in 
connection  with  "Mary  Broome,"  by  Al- 
lan Monkhouse. 

"More  than  one  critic  condemned  it 
for    its    'want   of   right    feeling,'  and 


Dramatic         "b  u  n  t  y  puiis  the 
Notes  from  strlnss"    reached  its 

•   _  40°tb    performance  at 

.London  the  Haymarket  May  30. 
We  may  see  the  comedy  In  Boston  In 
1914.  Our  "novelties"  come,  but  they 
come  late. 

The  Cabaret  Theatre  Club  opens  this 
month.  Its  alms  are  as  follows-  "We 
want  a  place  given  up  to  gayety,  to  a 
gayety  stimulating  thought  rather  than 

dn«  w  I*-  ^  W3nt  a  Wety  that 
does  not  have  to  count  with  midnight 
We  want  surroundings  which,  after  the 
reality  of  daily  life,  reveal  the  reality  of 
the  unreal.  We  want  light,  and  we 
; want  song."  Any  form  of  art  will  be 
I  welcomed,  "provided  it  brings  with  it 
from  whatever  milieu  It  comes,  either 
life  or  beauty."  On  the  committee  of 
the  club  are  Arnold  Bennett,  Lord  Dnn- 
sany  Albert  Rothensteln,  Granville 
Rantock,  Leon  Dairel,  Spencer  Gore 
tin  Harrison,  Neric  Hopton.  Arthur1 
ten  and  others  known  in  the  artistic 
world  rhe  proposed  program  of  the 
first  night  includes  Pergolese's  "Serva 
Pfdrona"  and  "Cards."  a  one-act  corn- 
ed* by  ii,  ,,r.:-  Becque. 

Edward'  Garnetfs  "Spanish  •  Lover*" 
I     "■"■-■«  al  th.   Little  Theatre,  is  based 
'■»  t  ie  old  Spanish  satirically  tragic  ro- 
which  translated 
>nes  Mabbe  is  in- 
cluded in  the  scries  of  Tudor  trans  a 
M10'-  r       ;  '"ion  critics  do 

not  allude  to  this  romance,  only  to  ,"1 
Spanish  play."  * 

There  is  a- rage  for.  one  act  playilW 
London,  and- many,  of  them  seem  %  be 
.filmsv  or  dull  affairs.    Cyril  Twyford's 
"Isobel"  (Clavier  Hall/  May  30)  fs  per! 
haps  better  than  the  averiJ^^U 
artist,  while  his  wife-  is  at  Brb}hton 
brings  Into  .his  stud,.,  .a  night  a  mar- 
ried woman  whose  portrait  he  is  paint- 
ing.  A    young    »„m6n    comes    in  and 
says  she  Is  a  thief,  who  will  denounce 
him  to  his  wife  unless  he  signs  a  check 
for  £.j00  and  hands  over  some  jewelrv 
Incidentally  she  draws  a  parallel  be- 
tween herself  as  a  thief  and  the  artist 
as  a  philanderer,  and  to  her  own  ad- 
vantage. 


cad  as  Leonard  Timbrell  being  left  the 
l  unpunished  'hero'  of  the  play.    But  sup- 
pose that  the  author— if  he  had  a  moral 


THE  "KITCHENETTERS." 


"Kitchenette"  has  crept  into  the  language,  as 
leaderette,  sermonette  and  other  vile  diminutives.  And 
fcj.  the  word  has  crept  in,  so  the  thing  itself  is  driving 
out  the  respectable  kitchen  of  the  roomy  and  comfort- 
able apartment.  Not  only  in  Beacon  street,  in  Audu- 
bon road,  and  other  streets  of  this  standing  are  there 
apartment  houses  with  only  two  or  three  rooms  and  a 
kitchenette,  but  the  Fen  district,  which  should  be 
covered  with  stately  buildings,  is  fast  becoming  a  / 
region  of  little  flats.  The  district  bounded  by  Haviland 
street,  Massachusetts  avenue,  Huntington  avenue  and 
Hemenway  street  swarms  with  houses  hurriedly  erected 
and  in  many  instances  flimsily  constructed. 

It  is  now  difficult"  for  a  man  with  a  moderate 
income  to  find  a  flat  of  six,  seven  or  eight  rooms  at  a 
fair  price.  Real  estate  dealers,  builders,  agents  give 
various  reasons  for  the  deficiency.  "The  building  laws 
iln  Boston  are  too  rigid  and  severe."  "There  is  no 
money  in  an  old-fashioned  apartment  house  unless  the 
.rents  are  put  at  a  high  figure."  "Hundreds  want  a 
little  flat,  where  two  wish  a  large  one." 

That  hundreds  are  eager  to  iive  in  cramped  quar- 
ters is  evident;  othewise  these  burgess  warrens  would 
not  be  built  in  such  numbers.  There  should  be  these 
apartment  houses.  Two  working  women,  for  example, 
can  thus  live  at  a  small  cost.  A  breakfast  Is  easily 
prepared;  the  mid-meal  is  obtained  near  the  place  oi 
business,  and  at  night  the  kitchenette  is  large  enough 
and  convenient  enough  for  a  supper.  And  yet  the 
kitchenette  suggests  canned  goods  and  the  paper  bag. 


I  cility  for  making  himself  agreeable  to 
the  ladies.  His  wife  is  a  practical  per- 
son. "Annabel,  a  member  of  the  So- 
ciety of  Good  Livers,"  announces  the 
affinity  of  her  soul  for  that  of  Achille 
and  her  intention  to  act  accordingly, 
i  Mrs.  Innocent  successfully  circumvents 
1  the  Good  Liver.  Harold  Brighouse's 
I  "Red  Shoes"  (Prince  of  Wales's)  was 
highly  praised.  An  old  laborer,  who 
never  earned  when  young  more  than  18 
shillings  a  week,  steals  a  pair  of  red 
shoes  to  give  them  to  his  little  grand- 
niece.  The  child's  parents  are  upset. 
He  is  dependent  on  them  and  they  fear 
that,  if  the  theft  is  detected,  he  will  lose 
his  old-age  pension,  which  that  very 
day  has  been  allotted  to  him.  The  shop- 
keeper that  has  been  robbed  blackmails 
the  husband  and  wife  of  all  their  sav- 
ings. 

Keble  Howard  adapted  for  the  stage 
one  of  his  short  stories,  and,  entitled 
"The  Embarrassed  Butler,"  it  precedes 
"The  -  Five  Frankfurters."  A  young 
married  couple  of  socialistic  sympathies 
give  an  ex-con-vlct  a  chance  and  engage 
him  as  their  butler.  "It  Is  an  ordeal  for 
both  sides— of  faith  and  temptation  re- 
respectlvely  and.  Incidentally,  it  proves 
rather  difficult  to  make  conversation  at 
dinner  with  third  parties  who  know  the 
position.  The  humor  seemed  a  little 
forced,  but  there  is  an  effective  mysti- 
fication with  an  interesting  climax. 

Grasso  with  Signora  Marinella  Braga- 
galia  began  an  engagement  at  the  Hip- 
podrome in  a  condensed  version  of 
Grelmera's  "Feudalismo."  "The  great 
tragedian  was  terrible  in  the  intensity 
of  his  emotion"  and  Mme.  Bragagalia 
was  "splendidly  effective." 


Mrs.  John 
C.  Heenan 


Beryl  Ainsworth,"  by  one  unknown 
(Clavier  Hall,  May  30),  tells  of  a  pair 
of  adventurers,  supposedly  man  and 
wife,  at  Monte  Carlo.  They  have  lost 
everything  at  the  tables  and  the  man 
suggests  that  his  wife  should  wheedle 
a  young  and  rich  friend  out  of  £2000 
She  refuses,  for  she  loves  the  young 
man.  The  husband  turns  out  to  be  a 
bigamist.  Four  one-act  plays  by  Harold 
Lhapm  were  produced  at  the  Court 
Iheatre.  "Innocent  and  Annabel"  an 
object  lesson  on  the  danger  of  possess- 
es 'temperament,"  is  said  to  be  the 
best,   Achille  Innocent  has  a  fatal  fa- 

A   frequent  contrib-  J 
utor    to    The  Herald 
now  writes  in  answer 
in  Boston  to  the  questions  raised 
last  Sunday:  Whether  the  Mrs.  John  C.  | 
Heenan,  who  played  in  Boston  on  April 
3,    1S60,    was    Ada  (or    Adah)  Isaacs 
Menken;  at  what  theatre  did  she  act 
in  "Carline"  and  "The  Maid  of  Mun- 
ster."  I  am  far  from  old  newspaper  files. 
No  doubt  a  visit  to  the  Boston  Public 
Library  would  settle  the  questions,  but 
the  play  bills  for  1SG0  in  the  library  give 
no  information. 
Editor  of  The  Herald: 

I  did  not  see  the  performance  set 
forth  in  the  playbill  to  which  you  al- 
luded last  week,  but  I  think  it  must 
have  been  at  the  old  National  Theatre 
at  the  corner  of  Portland  and  Traverse 
streets.  I'  know  that  Tom  Hampton 
was  the  low  comedian  at  that  house 
for  some  time.  He  was  the  Jerry 
Blossom  In  "The  Three  Fast  Men,"  and 
some  old  playgoers  will  recall  Lucille  ! 
Western's  saying  in  that  piece,  "Bios- ' 
som,  my  "boy,  a  chair  for  my  right ! 
leg,"  varying  the  command  until  all  her 
extremities  found  similar  resting  places. 
The  actress,  it  may  be  observed,  was 
dressed  In  masculine  garments.  An- 
other member  of  the  cast  to  which  you 
refer  I  recognize  as  George  Parks.  He 
was  a  Charlestown  boy,  and  his  right 
name  was  either  Orsborne  or  Osgood. 
He  was  afterward  a  member  of  Augus- 
tin  Daly's  company  in  New  York,  and 
was  noted  for  the  faultless  set  of  his 
pantaloons.  As  an  amateur,  I  played 
for  a  benefit  he  got  up  for  himself  in 
Roxbury.  If  I  mistake  not  he  died  in 
the  Forrest  Home  for  old  actors  near , 
Philadelphia. 
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Mrs.  John  C,  Heennn  was  undoubtedly 
Adah  Isaacs  Menken,  who  became 
doubly  celebrated  by  her  Impersonation 
of  Maseppa.    She  went  abroad  later  to 

I  bewitch  Charles  Dickens  and  Alexandre 
Pumas.     I   know   she   was   In  Boston 

I  about  the  time  referred  to.  and  recall 
that  the  late  A    Wallace  Thaxter.  then 

'the  dramatic  critic  of  the  Saturday 
Evening  Gazette,  informed  me  that  she| 
was  an  Incessant  smoker  of  cigarettes. 
In  those  days  few  women  followed  her 
example.  Now  It  Is  different.  The 
Menken  published  a  volume  of  poems 
which  were  far  from  bad  In  their  kind, 
but,  alas,  some  mouser  says  they  were 
not  original.  Adah  nevertheless  was 
herself  unique. 

Why  should  not  that  name  suggest 
Stuart  Hobson  singing  In  his  squeaky 
voice:  "Oh,  how  I  love  my  Ada.  charm- 
ing little  Ada"  at  Selwyn's  Theatre? 
This  was  when  I  was  at  least  four  de- 
cades younger  than  I  am  now,  and  he 
was  playing  the  rotund  Capt.  Crosstree 
In  F,  C.  Burnand's  burlesque  of  "Black 
Eyed  Susan."  It  was  the  concluding  at- 
traction of  a  bill  which  included  Charles 
Reade's  "Dora,"  -with  Mrs.  F.  S.  Chan- 
frau  In  the  title  part.  And  how  prettily 
she  used  to  Interpret  Tennyson's 
"Brook"  in  this  idyllic  drama!  The 
singing  was  not  great,  but  it  rippled 
along  right  pleasantly.  Frederic  Robin- 
son, too,  was  good  as  the  dogmatic 
Farmer  Allan.  It  was  the  best  thing 
that  this  mannered  actor  ever  did  in  this 
cKj'-  BAIZE. 
Dorchester. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  find  any  record  i 
of  Ada  Menken  playing  elsewhere  as 
Mrs.  John  C.  Heenan.  This  bill  is  dated 
April  3,  I860.    Heenan  fought  Tom  Say-  I 
ers  at  Aldershot  on  April  17,  1850.  Some  I 
still   remember   the   excitement  before 
and  after  the  battle.   Is  it  not  probable 
that  Ada  Menken,  then  in  Boston,  was 
advised  by  the  manager  to  play  under 
the  name  of  her  gallant  husband  the! 
Benicia  Boy,  that  profits  might  accrue?! 
Heenan  was  the  second  of  her  four  hus-  ' 
bands. 

The  story  that  this  one  or  that  one! 
wrote  the  poems  attributed  to  this ' 
singularly  talented  and  brilliantly  beau-  j 
tifful  WyOinan  has  often  been  told.  Mr.  | 
G.  R.  Sims  had  much  to  say  about  itl 
In  the  Referee  a  few  years  ago.  No  I 
proof  of  any  weight  has  been  brought 
against  her  authorship.  Probably  50 
years  from  now  there  will  be  articles 
alleging  that  Emily  Soldene  did  notl 
write  her  memoirs;  that  Ellen  Terry's, 
reminiscences  were  put  into  book  form 
by  some  friendly  journalist.  Ada  Isaacs 
Menken  was  a  romantic  creature;  she 
:hone  in  conversation,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  all  who  had  the  honor  of 
knowing  her;  she  was  well  versed  in 
literature,  and  the  best  of  the  poem3 
that  bear  her  name  are  unmistakably 
original  In  thought  and  form. 

And  now  we  are  told  that  she  smoked 
cigarettes.  Coming  from  New  Orleans, 
i  did  she  roll  them  of  clear  perlque,  or 
■did  she  prefer  the  cigarettes  imported 
from  Havana— what  were  they  called? 
Honradez? 


herself  in   Parisian  tOlTel   or  in  sbabuy 

uoater  and  crumpled  mackintosh,  It  is 

|  Marie  we  troop  PaVlllonwards  to  see,  to 
see  her  lining  the  theatre  with,  her  pres. 

I  ence,  full-blooded,   electric  and  happy. 

|  The  songs  she  Is  singing  Just  now  are 
pot  quite  good  enough  for  her— not  as 
good  as  the  Hobble  and  the  Harem 
Songs;  but  they  will  pass.  They  go  with 
a  swing,  and  they  give  her  the  opportu- 
nity  of    being   herself  and   of  saying 

'many  wicked,  audacious  things.  How 
splendidly  she  says  them!  Every  little 
phrase,  'every  little  movement  has  its 
meaning.'  " 


The 


Variety  Miss  Annette  Kellermann 
has  been  at  the  Oxford, 
ineatre  London,  in  "Undine,"  and 
Idols  Mr.  Titterton,  always  de- 
lightful, has  this  to  say  about  her.  "She 
is,  the  advertisement  assures  us,  ad- 
mitted by  the  medical  profession  to  be  i 
he  Pert*  t  Woman.  I  think  that  is 
iather  cheeky  of  the  medical  profession. 
What  the  dickens!  We  keep  them  about 
the  house  to  cure  us  of  the  measles,  but 
we  do  not  ask  their  opinion  on  the  i 
beauty  of  the  Venus  de  Milo,  and  we 
are  aware  that  though  they  know  some- 
thing about  disease  they  know  nothing 
at  all  about  health.  In  spite  of  all  that. 
Miss  Kellermann  is  really  quite  a  well- 
built  young  woman,  and  dives  very  neat- 
ly. I  could  have  wished  she  had  ap- 
peared simply  as  the  Diving  Beauty, 
with  an  inclined  mirror  above  her  pool 
to  show  her  to  us  when  she  is  actually 
in  the  water,  without  the  pantomime 
Mr.  Manuel  Klein  has  built  abound  her. 
It  is  very  poor  pantimime,  and  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  Undine."  And  what,  pray, 
did  "Uncle  Richard"  say  to  this? 

And  here  is  Mr.  Titterton's  admirable 
note  about  Marie  Lloyd:  "When  they 
first  put  me  into  breeches  and  I  started 
to  visit  the  Music  Hall,  Marie  Lloyd 
was  its  lady  paramount.  And  now 
when  I  am  middle-aged  and  rheumatic, 
and  they  are'putting  me  into  clothbacks 
she  is  still  supreme.  Nay  more,  she  is 
still  young!  Violent  persons  from  Amer- 
ica froth  at  the  mouth  and  hustle  around 
to  simulate  the  energy  of  adolescence, 
while  our  Marie  walks  calmly  onto  the 
stage  and  winks  at  us,  and  we  know 
Time  for  a  phantom.  Her  pretty  Hps 
pout  to  show  her  perfect  teeth,  her 
broad,  good-humored  face  smiles  and 
reveals  its  dimples,  she  struts  and 
Sways  and  twirls  and  curvets  with  gro- 
tesque dignity  and  audacious  impudence. 
I  Faultlessly  elegant  in  apparel,  perfectly 
j  poised  Jn  carriage,  unconstrained  yet 
reticent  in  gesture,  bubbling  with  fun 
and  Innocent  naughtiness,  surely  this  is 
I  tfce  goddess  of  eternal  youth.  And  nev- 
ertheless, she  is  a  matron.  She  is  not 
the  silly  filly  that  the  youngling  bloods 
adore;  she  Is  more— far  more.  She  is 
splendidly  grown-up  and  experienced. 
She  is  the  one  music  hall  singer  who 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  the  age  of 
21  without  losing  her  charm.  She  is 
not  versatile  (genius  is  rarely  so).  There 
are  a  dozen  Vesta  Tilleys;  there  is  only 
one  Marie  Lloyd.    Whether  she  masks 


"Perctval"    says  that 
oj.  Mme.  Bernhardt  in  Mus- 

,  ■  set's    "Lorenzaccio"  Is 

in  Paris  younger,  more  active 
and  more  boyish  than  ever.  "She  fell 
downstairs  the  other  evening,  and  the 
stair  bruised  her  back.  Any  other  lady 
Of  68  would  have  gone  to  bed  for  a 
week  and  made  her  will.  Sarah  was 
ao  rude  to  the  doctor  that  he  only 
docked  her  (really  sorry!)  of  a  matinee, 
let  her  play  'La  Dame  aux  Camelias" 
by  way  of  a  rest  for  a  couple  of  days, 
and  then  let  her  go  ahead  and  fence 
and  run  about  the  stage  in  'Lorenzaccio.' 
If  she  goes  on  like  this  she  will  be  play- 
ing the  name-part  in  'Buster  Brown'  by 
the  time  Willie  Clarkson  has  taken  to 
bath  chairs  and  gruel  and  got  a  now 
story  about  Queen  Victoria." 

"Moriturl,"  at  the  Comedie  Royale,  is 
the  story  of  two  patients  suffering  from 
heart  disease,  who  meet  at  Royat.  "The 
subject  is  not  promising,  except  to  & 
French  humorist,  but  the  author  man- 
ages to  make  us  laugh,  in  spite  of  our- 
selves." 

In  Pierre  Grasset's  "Jeanninine" 
(Theatre  des  Arts),  the  heroine  has  an 
intellectual  love  for  one  brother  and  a 
physical  passion  for  the  other  brother. 
M.  Grasset  is  "a  beginner  as  a  drama- 
tist, but  a  master  in  psychology." 

Mr.  Dawbarn  of  Paris  says  of  "Sum- 
urun,"  which  those  who  saw  it  In  Ber- 
lin say  Londoners  did  not  see,  and 
those  who  saw  It  in  London  say  we  did 
not  see  in  Boston:  "A  ballet,  a  farce,  a 
drama,  a  nightmare,  'Sumurun'  is  all 
these.  It  Is  wonderful;  full  of  the  color 
and  savagery  of  the  east.  Its  wings 
were  clipped  in  London;  here  the  real- 
ism is  real  enough  to  leave  nothing  to 
the  imagination.  And  yet  the  artistry 
of  it  carries  away  offence.  Fresh  to 
the  vaudeville  stage,  the  company  here 
lacked  confidence  the  first  night;  but 
with  a  little  practice  the  production  will 
be  as  good  as  that  in  London.  Paris 
can  be  curiously  provincial.  I  am  not 
referring  to  the  noisy  bands  that  turned 
it  into  a  village  festival,  but  to  that 
strange  spirit  of  hostility  often  mani- 
fested toward  a  foreign  work  of  art. 
Thus  'Sumurun'  is  characterized  In 
certain  quarters  as  stupid  and  barbar- 
ous, lacking  the  spontaneity  of  the 
English  pantomime  or  the  charm  of  the 
Russian  ballets.  And  yet,  if  Londdn 
and  Berlin  had  not  pronounced  in  its  1 
favor,  Paris  would  have  found  it  good,  j 
I  am  speaking  of  the  experts,  of  the 
attitude'  at  the  'generale.'  The  public 
regard  it  as  a  marvellous  evocation  of, 
the  orient,  with  fantasy,  grim  humor 
ana  wonder  mixed." 

But  Mr.  Dawbarn  does  not  care  for 
"Le  Feu  de  la  Saint  Jean."  by  Messrs. 
Fonson  and  Wicheler.  A  young  Belgian 
dramatist  wins  the  love  of  a  Parisian 
actress.  She  is  the  older,  and  since  she 
knows  that  the  hour  of  separation  will 
come,  when  he  will  treat  her  respect- 
fully and  with  gratitude,  because  she 
has  helped  him  In  his  career,  she  sacri- 
fices herself.  "She  allies  herself  with 
an  old  admirer  (how  convenient  these 
creatures  are  upon  the  stage!)  and  he 
merries  the  girl  '  friend  of  boyhood 
days." 

"La  Dernlere  Heure,"  by  Jean  Jos 
Frappa,  is  a  newspaper  play.  Two  jour- 
nalists, apparently  friendly,  hate  each 
other  because  of  a  woman,  and  the 
younger  kills  himself,  driven  to  it  by 
the  tactics  of  the  elder,  the  husband  of 
the  woman  in  question."  The  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  quarrel  is  the  editor's 
alteration  of  an  article.  How  particu 
larly  human.  M.-  Frappa  knows  the 
kingdom  of  the  printing  press  down  to 
the  junior  devil.  Moveover,  the  play  is 
powerfully  written,  with  its  exciting 
atmosphere  of  ink  and  high  pressure, 
and  would  be  better  even  if  it  were  not 
for  the  melodramatic  end.  Young  news- 
paper writers  nowadays  do  not  kill 
themselves  for  iso  little.  Besides  they 
have  not  the  time." 

Sir.  Dawban.  from  whom  I  have  freely 
quoted,  because  he  is  entertaining, 
looked  cynically  on  the  retirement  of  M. 
Le  Bargy,  once  the  proud  husband  of 
Mme.  S!mone.  "  'The  meek  shall  inherit 
the  earth'  has  never  been  held  to  apply- 
to  actors;  they  seem  to  inherit  a  good 
deal  without  that  quality.  After  20  years 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise,  M.  Charles 
Le  Bargy  has  retired  with  a  benefit 
'gate'  of  34.000  francs  In  his  pocket. 
And  the  irony  of  It  is  that  he  walks  over 
to  the  Porte  St.  Martin  and  gets,  en- 
gaged at  a  large  figure.  In  the  hard 
business  world  things  are  managed  dif- 
ferently. The  retiring  member  of  the 
firm  is  not  Invited  to  take  a  benefit, 
amidst  tears  and  bouquets — especially 
when  he  is  going  to  Join  the  rival  shop. 

I  am  really  relieved  at  the  retirement 
of  M.  Le  B.  The  strain  was  too  great. 
From  the  very  first  I  said:  'Let  us  know 
the  worst.'  One  week  we  were  told  that 
there  was  a  possibility  that  he  might 
withdraw  his  resignation.  Alas!  No, 
'Negotiations  failed,'  was  the  announce- 
me 


it  and  t 

minister  had  spoken,  all,  nil  was  in 
vain.  'Come  back  to  us,  Charles;  stav 
With  us  yet  awhile!'  sobbed  the  under- 
secretary of  state  for  fine  arts;  hut 
hard-hearted  Charles  refused  to  list©* 
And  now  he  has  gone,  and  much  gold 
with  him.  Transfer  th&  scene  to  a  mer» 
chant's  office.  'What!-  you  intend  to 
leave  us?  •  •  •  The  dickens  you  do! 
•  •  •  Well,  you  can  leave  now,  if  you 
like.'  No  ftowers,  no  crowns— only 
month's  salary." 


Notes  About 
Opera  and 
Ope 


There  was  only 
a  small  audience 
at     the  second 
era  Singers  performance  of 
Massenet's    "Don    Qulchptte,"    at  the* 
London  Opera  House,  and  yet  It  is  said 
that  the  opera  Is  full  of  melody  and 
contains  much  that  is  charming,  while 
M.  Lafond's  impersonation  of  the  Don 
is  one  of  the  finest  character  sketches- 
ever     seen    on    the    operatic  stage. 
"Lancelot"  of  the  Referee  says  of  it:  "A 
further  acquaintance  with    it  deepens 
my  esteem  for  the  artist  and  admiration 
of  the  completeness  and  sublety  of  his 
portrayal  of  the  character.     It  is  really 
a  wonderful  presentation    of    a  mind 
obsessed  with  one  idea— the  power  of 
right  to  overcome  might;  and  It  is  rare 
indeed  that  such  a  perfect  combination 
of  humor  and  tear-compelling  pathos  is 
to  be  witnessed.     I  do  not  think  it  pos- 
sible for  anyone  who  sees  this  opera! 
ever  to  forget  the  weird,  gaunt  figure 
of  the  Don,  his  sublime  confidence  inj 
the  righteousness  of  his  cause,  his  faith' 
in  himself  and  in  the  purity  of  woman- 
hood.    There  is  no  opera   which  pre- 
sents a  hero  whose  projects  are  so  ut-! 
terly  absurd  and  yet  who  impresses  youi 
with  the  irresistible  power  of  good.  The  I 
embodiment  also  shows  the  tremendous  j 
influence   an   artist   can   exercise  over! 
an  audience  by  intensity  of  imagination. 
This  is  specially  demonstrated  in  the 
scene  in  the  robbers'  cave.     It  is  really 
farcical,  but  such  is  the  force  of .  Mr. 
Lafond's  personation  of  the  knight  that 
one  is  always  impressed  by  the  earnest- 
ness of  his  mission,  and  incidentally  it 
forms  a  curious  instance  of  an  actor 
obliging  an  audience  to  take  him  seri- 
ously." 

Mis£  Victoria  Fer,  taking  the  part  of 
Gounod's  Marguerite,  stopped  spinning 
and  apparently  hid  her  wheel  behind  a 
bush,  after  she  had  sung  the  first  verse 
of  the  "King  of  Thule,"  and  for  this 
was  censured  by  acute  London  critics 
because  the  composer  "has  illustrated  | 
the  whirr'  of  the  wheel  in  the  second 
verse,  of  the  song."  "Lancelot"  of  the 
,  Referee  says  that  it  is  one  of  the  tra-  : 
ditional  absurdities  that  the  old  Faust  1 
sings  as  lustily  as  a  young  man  would. 
Mr.  Harrold  did  not  do  this.  "Some 
day.  perhaps,  a  tenor  will  have  the  j 
courage  to  go  a  step  further,  and  in  de- 
fiance of  traditions  and  the  stage  man- 
ager will  show  Faust's  rejuvenance  by 
demeanor  and  change  of  wig,  and  not 
call  upon  Mephistopheles  to  be  a  medi- 
aeval tailor."  Would  '  Lancelot"  really 
have  the  old  man  sing  the  fortissimo 
passages,  as  the  invocation  to  death,  in 
a.  quavering,  senile  voice?-  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  Mr.  Constantino  in 
"Faust"  refused  to  make  any  quick 
change  in  costume  and  left  the  stage 
as  an  old  man. 

Miss  Felice  Lyne  introduced  the  "Shad- 
dow"  song  from  "Dinorah"  in  the  lesson 
scejie  of  "The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  for 
this  was  commended,  "for  the  scene  is 
the  saoie  style  as  'The  Barber.'  "  And 
so  the  style  of  Meyerbeer  in  this  opera 
is  that  of  Rossini!  Here's  richness! 
Also  an  unerring  ear  and  a  lively  com- 
prehension! . 

Ippolito  Lazaro,  a  tenor,  sang  for  the 
first  time  in  London  May  25  at  the  Con- 
don Opera  House  as  the  Duke  in  "Rigo- 
letto."  "He  sang  freely  and  effectively 
within  the  range  of  his  somewhat  lim- 
ited vocal  gift.  His  voice  Is  essen- 
tially agreeable  in  quality,  and. the  top 
notes  (he  went  to  to  D  flat  in  the  duet 
with  Gilda  in  Act.  II.)  have  resonance." 

Haydn  Coffin  has  returnecVto  the  stage 
in  "The  "Boy  Scout"  produced  at  the 
Birmingham  Theatre  Royal.  Marie 
George  has  the  leading  female  part.  A 
scene  on  the  Thames  at  Henley  Is  made 
realistic  by  "30,000  gallons  of  real  wa- 
ter," live  water  fowl  and  pigeons. 

Rossina  Galli  of  Milan  and  Chicago 
danced  for  the  first  time  at  Covent  Gar- 
den May  25  to  music  by  Bizet,  Delibes 
and  Fumagelli.  Her  technic  pleased. 

Amy  Castles,  the  Australian  soprano, 
whom  Mme.  Melba  brought  to  London 
several  years  ago,  has  been  engaged  by 
the  Vienna  Opera  House  for  five  years 
and  will  make  her  debut  there  In  Sep- 
tember as  Mimi.  Her  sister,  Dolly  Cas- 
tles, the  principal  boy  of  Drury  Lane, 
the  season  before  last,  will  appear  in  a 
'musical  comedy  in  New  York  next  Au- 
gust. 

Miss  Destlnn  again  excited  the  liveli- 
est admiration  as  a  singer  at  Covent 
Garden  as  Florla  Tos'ca  May  31.  Mr. 
Marcoux  took  the  part  of  Scarpia.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  justly  remarked:  "It 
would  greatly  improve  the  force  of  the 
second  act  of  'Tosca'  if  the  aria  "Vlssl 
d'arte"  were  sung  immediately  after 
Cavaradossi's  exit;  in  ts  present  place 
if  grievously  hfhders  the  action;  nothing 
could  be  weaker  at  so  critical  a  moment 
for  Scarpia  to  have  to  fill  in  time  by 
drinking  a  cup  of  coffee.  Mr.  Marcoux's 
impersonation  was  enthusiastically 
praised. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  said  of  "The 
Jewels  of  the  Madonna,"  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  May  30:  "It  Is  a  story  of 
cleverly  contrived  situation  and  inci- 
dent rather  than  one  of  important  char- 
acter development,  but  with  the  serious 


hole  thing,  the  robbery  of  the  Jewels, 
.is  not  se  n.  There  is  great  difficulty  In 
taking  Gennaro's  action  seriously.  •  •  .• 
The  characters  are  very  tiresome  and 
uninteresting  people,'  ana  the  sordid 
realism  is  so  unrelieved  by  romance 
that,  the'  divine  art  of  music  should 
have  been  called  In  to  take  part  in  their 
misdoings  becomes  as  regrettable  as  it 
seems  to  be  unnecessary.  Wolf-Fer- 
rari's musical  ability  is  not  to  be  dis- 
missed lightly,  all  the  same.  He  is  at 
Ills  best  in  the  ensembles,  which  are 
handled  in  the '  liveliest  and  most  ef- 
fective '  style.  ♦  -  -  There  is  a  good 
deal  of  suave  and  quite  pleasing  melrfdy 
and  harmony,  which,  for  the  most  part, 
moves  into  the  expected  places.  There 
Is  an  undoubted  sense  lor  theatrical 
effect,  but,  dramatically,  the  music*  oc- 
casionally suffers  from  its  lack  of  warm 
feeling;  it  is  too  much  on  the  surface 
too  mild  and  polished  for  the  expression 
of  the  passions  of  those  primitive  char- 
acters. On  the  other  hand,  the  clarity 
of  the  writing  is  refreshing,  and  so  is 
the  impressions  of  its  neatness  and  gen- 
erally discriminating  use  of  the  noisily 
emphatie  method  rather  in  vogue  to- 
day." 


Doings 


Concert  Leopold  Stoiowski, 

late  leader  of  the  CIn. 
Jinnati  orchestra,  con- 
in  London  lucted    an  orchestral 

concert  for  the  first  time  in  London 
last  month.  He  was  said  to  have  a 
marked  command  over  the  London 
Symphony  Orchestra,  h  ml  It  <  :  ex- 
erted without  "wasted  eners,  in  the 
direction  of  ex  .avagance  of  gesture." 
His  Interpretation  of  Brahms's  6  minor 
symphony  and  the  "Mastersinger"  over- 
ture was  "masterly,  but  not  great,  the 
reason  seeming  to  lie  In  the  effects  be- 
ing obtained  by  calculation  rather  than 
being  the  result  of  emotional  impulse. 
Power  of  climax  may  so  easily  go  for 
less  than  it  should  if  there  is  just  some- 
thing wanting  in  the  moment  chosen 
for  the  small,  but  important,  details 
of  rubato  or  the  placing  of  emphasis 
or  the  feeling  of  the  phrasing." 

Arthur  Nlkisch  conducted  the  closing 
concert  (May  23)  «*k,the  Philharmonic 
Society's  100th  season.  The  program 
included  the  Ninth  Symphony,  the 
"Leonora"  overture  No.  3,  Elgar's 
"Dirge"  in  memory  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark and  Beethoven's  violin  concerto 
played  by  Mr.  Zimbalist.  Ths  interpre- 
tation of  the  symphony  was  on  a  very 
romantic  plane.  "Rather  too  much 
changing  of  the  tempo  lent  a  disturbing 
element  to  the  rhythmical  flow  of  the 
first  movement,  and  in  the  last  one 
found  something  to  cavil  at  in  the  treat- 
ment of  the  famous  recitatives  for  the 
basses — it  was  overdone.  The  truth  is 
there  is  so  much  natural  expression  in 
the  Beethoven  phraseology  that  It 
almost  only  needs  just  playing  correctly 
to  speak  for  itself;  had  the  four  soloists 
attempted  less  their  share  in  the  per- 
formance would  surely  have  gone  bet- 
ter." 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  liked  a  violin 
sonata  by  Georges  Enesco  played  May 
29.  His  music  has  "great  character, 
fariey  and  charm.  It  suggests  the  right 
kind  of  'modernity,'  the  employment  of 
more  recent  experiments  in  harmony  as 
a  means  of  widening  the  resources  of 
the  composer  rather  than  merely  cre- 
ating 'atmosphere,'  of  which  one  so 
quickly  tires.  The  truth  is  M.  Enesco 
has  really  got  something  to  say,  and 
this  means  that  any  formula  he  may 
employ  is  vivified  and  made  a  convinc- 
ing thing." 

They  have  been  giving  concerts  "amid 
twilight  surroundings"  at  the  Court  The- 
atre. The  singing  of  Mme.  Jeanne  Rar- 
enay  (Mme.  Andre  Beaunler)  was  more 
interesting  intellectually  than  emotion- 
ally. "She  shows  a  perfect  grasp  of  the 
mental  and  moral  contrast  of  every- 
thing she  sings,  but  the  quality  of  her 
voice  is  a  little  hard,  and  there  seemed 
a  want  of  the  indefinable  thing  called 
'temperament.'  " 


Culture 
in  the 


One  more  dialogue  from 
the    Pall    Mall  Gazette. 
This   was   heard   in  the 
Gallery  Paradise  of  the  London 
Opera  House:  0k 
Bill— Wot's  the  o"pera  tonight,  Dick? 
Dick— Avn't  yer  looked  at  the  posters? 
Bill— No,  I  never  looks  at  'em.   I  just 
comes  every  night. 
Dick— Well,  It's  "Rigoletto." 
Bill— Ow,  lor!  Weel,  never  mind.  That  I 
Donna  e  Mobile's  a  bit  of  all  right,  an", 
as  for  the  quartet,  well,  you  simply  can't 
•beat  it 

Dick— Can't  beat  it?  Rot!  The  ole 
opera's  all  old-fashioned  tosh,  an'  the  { 
only  reason  I'm  'ere  is  that  liftle  Fe- 
licia Lyne.  She's  got  the  bel  canto,  my 
boy.  an'  don't  you  forget  It.  Mark  me, 
the  bel  canto  ain't  Art,  an'  don't  send 
yer  a'soarln'  to  the  'l'ghest  'ights;  but 
some'ow  or  other  it  kinder  makes  yer 
'appy  an'  sad,  all  at.  once;  an"  as  the 
notes  come  pourin'  out  o'  that  little  slip 
of  a  thing's  mouth,  blowed  if  the  tears 
don't  come  arollin'  dahn  my  cheeks  like 
a  bloomin'  Niagara. 

Bill— Same  'ere!  I've  told  Emmer  so 
—you  know— the  wife.  But  it's  no  good. 
The  sex  'av  no  culchur.  Shall  I  ever 
fnVeret  the  night  I  brought  Emmer  to 


u-  oiaeran'  older  ewiy  mlnnlt.  It 
.    orrlble.   At  Inst  I  took  p'ty  »»  tne 

pore  thin*,  took  >r  out.  put  "er  on  a 
'bus.  an"  sent  "er  'orat.  No.  The  sex 
are  a  disappointment  where  the  Ideal 

steps  In.  ■  i 

Dick— Was  "Tristan"  'er  fust  opera. 

.  Bill-Yus. 

Dick— Ah,  that's  where  you  made  the 
mistake,  sonny.  \oa  should  'av  started 
>r  on  somethin'  easy.  ■Maritawna"  or 
"The  Bo.  Girl."  an'  gradually  worked 
'er  up.  Wy.  "even  I  didn't  take  fa 
"Tristan"  proply  till  I'd  seen  it  nine 
times,  an'  I  reckon  as  there  ain't  many 
Chaps  in  London  as  can  grasp  the,  spirit 
of  Vargner  better  than  wot  I  can. 

Dick— I'd  as  soon  tyke  a  wife  o'  mine 
Ho  Rosherville  as  I  would  to  "The  Bo. 
Girl."  I  leaves  all  that  to  the  middle 
elawsses,  Just  as  I  leaves  modern  Ital- 
ian opera  to  the  syndicate  an"  the  upper 
ten.  Art  don't  exist  for  them.  They  re 
ant  for  sleep  after  dinner.  We'ro  aht 
for  music  after  tea.  That's  the  differ- 
ence, matey. 

Dick— Sure!  Mayfalr  an'  the  Subbubs— 
thev  re  the  blights  on  English  An.  An" 
wy?  'Cos.  as  my  palt  'Bnery  Straker 
sea,  they  ain't  alive!  Moribund  Mayfair 
an'  cataleptic  Clapham.  That's  abaht 
the  size  of  It.  an'  don't  you  forget  It. 

Bill— The  Provinces  is  worse.  I  was 
readin'  somewhere,  the  other  day,  that, 
when  the  tourln'  opera  companies  gets 
to  the  Provinces  they  'av  to  let  the  cur- 
tain drop  at  five  to  eleven,  or  the  au- 
dience 'ud  walk  aht'. 

Dick— Wot!  Not  because  the  pubs 
closes  at  eleven? 

Bill— Abso-lutely.  Don't  matter  wot 
the  op"u  is— "Don  Glovnnnl,"  "Meister- 
«  ,,ger,"  "Carmen"-lfs  all  the  syme. 
That  curtain  s  got  to  drop  at  five-to,  or 
out  march  the  pytrons! 

Dick— Ha!  An'  we  calls  ourselves  an 
I  artistic  people!  Why,  if  they  wos  to 
cut  a  bar  aht  ov'  the  score  dahn  Mile 
End,  for  the  sake  of  a  bar  ahtside,  the 
audience  would  'owl  the  'ouse  dahn! 

Bill — Sh!   There's   the  owverture  be- 
ginning  Mum's  the  word  nah,  sonny. 
(And  mum  Is  the  word.) 


Ruilslte  musical  ablll- 
iph(London). 
sslblllties  of  the  word- 
^  Russian  pantomimes 
and  in  Helnhardt's 
we  "saw  one  of  Its  posslblll- 
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The  best-dressed  Judge 
ever  seen  on  the  bench," 
says  the  "Refereo"  crlt- 
There  ic  of  Ir  Charles  Wynd- 
ham,  in  "Mrs.  Dane's  Defence."  And 
that  suggests  the  injustice  to  the  tailor, 
who  has  been  scandalously  neglected 
on  the  program.  Where  did  Sir  Charles 
|  buy  those  clothes?  On  theatre  pro- 
grams we  find  the  names  of  the  trades- 
men who  supply  the  frocks  of  the  ladies, 
Ithe  furniture  of  the  stage,  the  "floral 
decorations,"  and  even  the  names— 
sometimes— of  the  author,  producer  and 
.-provider  of  the  music  and  lyrics  and 
6cenery.  But  never  the  name  of  the 
tailor  who  designs  those  supermannlsh 
coats  and  trousers.  At  least  let  us 
know  where  Sir  Charles  bought  the 
ideal  clothes  for  a  man  of  middle  age. 
—Daily  Chronicle  (London). 

There  are  two  Rosenthals,  both  pian- 
ists; there  are,  or  were,  a  score  of 
Strauss'8,  even  more  of  Richters.  But 
for  sheer  complexity  of  nomenclature 
commend  me  to  Leopold  Stokowskl.  Of 
him  there  seem  to  be  no  less  than  three, 
all  bearing  the  same  Christian  and  sur- 
names.   One  of  them  appeared  as  con- 
ductor in  Queen's  Hall,  last  week.  He 
hails  from  Cincinnati,  where  he  has  es- 
tablished a  fair  fame.    I  am  told  that 
another  was  at  one  rime  organist  of  a 
church   in   Piccadilly,    where  he  went 
after  having  studied  at  the  Royal  Col- 
lege of  Music  under  Dr.  Walford  Da- 
vles.  Yet  another,  according  to  the  con- 
temporary papers,  made  his  first  ap- 
pearance as  conductor  in  May,  1909,  at 
Queen's  Hall,  at  a  concert  given  by  Mr. 
Francis  Macmilen,  the  violinist.  (Inci- 
dentally, it  is  interesting  to  note  that  at 
this  concert,  if  I  am  not  very  much 
mistaken,  was  produced  Ivanow's  "Cau- 
casian Sketches,''  a  work  which  Safo- 
noft  directed  in  London  last  January, 
when  It  was  again  labelled  "first  per- 
formance"!)   Really,  it  Is  all  very  per- 
,'plexing.    In  such  cases  as  these.lt  Is 
[clear  that  there  may  be  very  much  In 
I  a  name.— Daily  Telegraph,  London. 
I    Can  any  one  tell  me  what  precisely  Is 
i  meant  by  the  "Orb  of  Life?"  I  saw  the 
expression  In  a  newspaper  a  short  time 
jago  when  it  was  used  In  connection  with 
I  a  concert  notice,  to  the  effect  that  the 
I  Orb  of  Life  prevented  people  from  at- 
tending concerts.    Does  any  one  know 
in   what   opera   occurs   the  "Lemon" 
scene?    I  read  that  Miss  Lyne  was  to 
sing  the  Shadow  song  from  "Dinorah" 
In  the  Lemon  scene!    Again,  is  this  a 
part  of  the  new  legislation  that  "con- 
ductors may  not  sing  with  their  choirs"? 
From  two  accounts  of  two  of  the  great- 
est dancers  In  history  it  seems  that  the 
world  has  been  laboring  under  a  delu- 
sion. Thus  a  London  paper  stated  a  day 
or  two  ago  that  "another  cause  of  dis- 
appointment Is. the  rare  appearance  of 
the  remarkable  dancer,  Nijlnsky.  •  •  ♦ 
She  appears,  however,  as  a  blue,  god  in 
the  ballet  of  that  name."    In  the  case 
of   Mme.    Pavlova    matters   are  even 
worse.    When  the  famous  Russian  fvas 
at  Richmond  some  time  ago  a  lady  drove 
up  to  the  theatre  to  purchase  seats  for 
the  performance.  Having  obtained  them, 
she  asked  more  or  less  surreptitiously 
of  the  box  office  attendant:  "Do  tell  me, 
please,  what  Is  this  Pavlova  and  what 
does  he  do?"   Is  there  not  something  a 
little  subtle  in  the  announcement  of  a 
"coach"  for  musical  examinations  who 
"Ivon  any 
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tlpg   it  could  be  a  gorgeous  nightmare. 
'  "The  Miracle"  taught  us  at  least  this: 
,h?t  the  subject  of  the  wordless  play 
,  hould  be  familiar  to  us.  and  in  its  plot 
JmP  e  and  direct.    Dumb-show  acting, 
we  perceive,  cannot  deal  with  psycho- 
logical  intricacies;  it  cannot  present  and 
develop   "ovel   situations;   It  can  only 
show  dramatically  what  alreaay  we  In- 
timately know.    The  Russians  taught 
„    moreover,    that    pantomime,  even 
I  more  than  spoken  drama,   must  be  a 
]  dance:  that  when   its  gestures  conde- 
scend to  prose  they  become  boring;  that 
one    rhythmic   impulse    must   carry  It 
from  thf>  curtain's  rise  to  the  curtain  s 
fall.— Paul  Mall  Gazette. 

ANOTHER  ,edltion  of  "Crimi- 
nal Slang,  a  Dictionary  of  the 
Vernaculars  of  the  Under 
World,"  has  been  pub- 
lished. The  compiler,  Mr.  Joseph  M.  1 
Sullivan,  LL.  B.,  of  the  Boston  bar, 
published  the  first  edition  in  1908.  and 
the  little  book  of  28  pages  has  run 
through  several  editions  since  then. 
Mr.  Sullivan  has  contributed  articles 
on  "Criminal  Slang"  to  the  New  Eng- 
land Magazine  (July,  1910)  and  Case 
and  Comment  (March,  1911). 

And  yet  there  are  words  in  this 
little  dictionary  that  are  by  no  means  ; 
peculiar  to  the   familiar   speech   of  j 
criminals  and  arc  hardly  slang  terms. 
We  find,  for  instance,  "termagant"— 
a  female  scold,  a  common  railer  and 
brawler;  but  this  word  is  a  diction- 
ary word  of  long  and  honorable  stand- 
ing in  literature.    "Termagant"  was 
originally  the  name  of  an  imaginary 
deity  held  in  mediaeval  Christendom 
to  be  worshipped  by  Mohammedans, 
and  this  deity  appeared  in  mystery  j 
plays  as  a  violent,  overbearing  per-  I 
son,  so  that  his  name  was  applied  to 
any  savage,  boisterous,  quarrelsome  | 
fellow.    About  the  middle  of  the  17th  } 
century  its  use  began  to  be  restricted 
to  the  female  sex,  'a  virago,  shrew, 
vixen.  Thackeray  characterized  Sarah 
Marlborough  as  a  termagant. 

"Bash" — to  break,  to  assault,  is  an- 
other orthodox  dictionary  word.  Per- 
haps it  came  from  the  Scandinavian; 
perhaps  it  is  onomatopoetie.  "Crimp," 
■fence,"  "gab"  (talk),  "monica," 
(or  moniker),  "roustabout."  "tart," 
"wharf  rat"  are  not  terms  peculiar 
to  the  criminal  vocabulary,  nor  is 
"broke"  (without  means).  Mr.  Sullivan 
defines  roustabout  as  "a  person  out 
of  employment  and  whose  means  of 
livelihood  is  precarious."  Now  this 
word  in  the  United  States  meant  first 
of  all  a  wharf  laborer,  a  deck  hand,  a 
western  rough.  The  Mississippi  steam- 
boats used  to  carry  negro  roustabouts 
and  in  the  early  seventies,  going  up 
the  river  from  La  Crosse  to  St.  Paul, 
I  I  observed  that  the  mate  who  direct- 
ed their  movements  wore  brass 
knuckles  in  case  of  some  slight  dif- 
ference in  opinion.  In  Australia  a 
roustabout  is  any  handy  man  for 
work,  not  necessarily  a  rough. 

One  of  Fitz  James  O'Brien's  most 
striking  poems — it  was  first  published 
in  Vanity  Fair — is  entitled  "The 
Wharf  Rat."  It  tells  the  fate  of  a 
sailor  who  was  singing  carelessly  as 
he  strolled  in  New  York  by  the  water- 
side at  night: 


And  a  girl  in  the  Galapagos  Isles 
Is  the  burden  of  his  song. 

The  fact  that  there  were  no  girls 
on  those  isles,  which  were  inhabited 
chiefly  by  huge  turtles  with  now  and 
then  a  marooned  sailer,  did  not  dis- 
turb the  poet.  The  sonorous,  haunt- 
ing name  was  enough  for  him,  and 
yet  he  might  have  read  Herman  Mel- 
ville's fascinating  tale,  "The  Encanta- 
das,"  and  been  the  wiser. 

Nor  can  "Peeler"  be  called  a  strict- 
ly criminal  word.  It  dates  back  to 
Sir  Robert  Peel  and  was  first  prop- 
erly applied  to  the  Irish  constabulary 
established  by  him,  rather  than  to  the 
London  police. 

The  alphabetical  arrangement  of 
Mr.  Sullivan's  dictionary  is  not  al- 
ways satisfactory.  Thus  under  "A" 
we  find  "a  swell  mob,"  "a  flat  work- 
er," "a  Willie  boy,"  "a  sure  thing 
S  ambler"  and  other  phrases,  which 
we  should  not  naturally  expect  to  find 
under  the  first  letter  of  the  alphabet. 


In  en  Published  In  Enghin-I  sine*  Har- i 
man's '  "Caveat  for  Com  ram  Cvrjje- 

!<>rs,  vulgarly  called  Vagabonds,  nen  -  i 
ly  augmented  und  inlarged"   Which  | 

contained  a  canting  dictionary. 

In  1859  one  George  W.  Matnell  of 
New  York,  special  justice,  chief  of 
police,  und  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
the  National  Pollco  Gazette,  pub- 
lished the  "Vocabulum;  or  the 
Rogue's  Lexicon,  compiled  from  the 
piost  authentic  sources."  It  Is  a  little 
book  of  130  pages,  full  of  curious  and 
entertaining  matter.  There  Is  the 
dictionary  proper,  or  improper,  of  97 
pages.  There  follows  a  "Scene  In  a 
London  Flash- Panny"  (a  house  re- 
ported to  by  rogues  of  both  sexes), 
(letters  and  conversations  in  rogues' 
cant;  a  dictionary  of  words  "fre- 
quently used  by  gamblers  among 
themselves,  sometimes  In  general 
conversation,  and  sometimes  withe"  at 
play";  a  list  of  technical  words  anJ 
phrases  used  by  billiard  players;  one 
of  brokers'  technicalities;  a  list  of 
technical  words  and-  phrases  in  gen- 
eral use  by  pugilists;  and  other  en- 
tertaining and  instructive  matter,  In- 
cluding a  poem  in  three  stanzas  en- 
titled "A  Hundred  Stretches  Hence," 
written  in  the  manner  of  Villon. 
Oh!  where  will  be  the  culls  .©f  the  bing 

A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
The  bene  morts,  who  sweetly  sing, 

A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
The  autuni-cacklers,  autum-coves, 
The  jolly  blade  who  wildly  roves; 
And  where  the  buffer,  bruiser,  blowen. 
And  all  the  cops  and  beaks  so  knowin' 

A  hundred  stretches  hence? 

Let  us  inteipret.  Stretch,  one  year; 
cull,  a  man  and  sometimes  a  partner; 
bing  is  possibly  allied  to  bingo,  liq- 
uor; bene,  good;  mort,  a  woman, 
generally  a  loose  one;  autum,  church, 
and  so  an  autum-cackler  is  a  married 
woman,  as  autum-cove  is  a  married 
man;  buffer  is  about  the  same  as 
bruiser,  though  a  bruiser  is  a  fighter, 
and  not  necessarily  a  pugilist;  blow- 
en,  mistress  of  a  thief. 
Oh!  where  the  swag,  so  bleakly  pinched, 

A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
The    thimbles,     slang    and  danglers 
filched, 

A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
The  chips,  the  fawneys,  chatty-feeders, 
The  bugs,  the  boungs,  and  well-filled 
readers; 

And  where  the  fence  and  snoozing  ken. 
With  all  the  prigs  and  lushing  men, 
A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
Swag,  plunder;  bleakly,  handsome- 
ly; thimble,  watch;  slang,  watch 
chain;  danglers,  bunch  of  seals; 
chips,  money;  fawney,  finger  ring; 
chatty-feeder,  spoon;  bug,  breastpin; 
boung,  purse;  reader,  pocketbook; 
snoozing-ken,  bawdy  house;  prig, 
thief. 

Played  out  their  lay,  it  will  be  said 

A  hundred  stretches  since! 
With  shovels  they  were  put  to  bed 

A  hundred  stretches  since? 
Some  rubbed   to  whit  had  napped  a 
winder. 

And  some  were  'scragged  and  took  a 
blinder, 

Planted  the  swag,  and  lost  to  sight. 
We'll  bid  them,  one  and  all,  good  night, 
A  hundred  stretches  hence? 
Played  out  their  lay,  their  partic- 
ular kind  of  rascality  is  at  an  end; 
rubbed  to  whit,  run  into  prison:1 
napped  a  winder,  sentenced  for  life; 
scrugged,  hanged;  planted  the  swag, 
hid  the  plunder. 

Of  the  cant  words  in  this  poem  pub- 
lished by  Matsell,  the  following  are1 
in  Harman's  book  of  1680.  I  do  not 
change  the  original  spelling:  autem, 
church;  beck,  a  constable;  bene 
good;  cofe,  a  person;  ken,  a  house; 
mort,  a  harlot;  prigger,  horse  stealer, 
And  how  many  words  in  the  poem 
:now  live  in  Mr.  Sullivan's  dictionary? 
!  "Slang."  "watch  chain,"  is  there, 
I  as  in  the  song  once  popular  in  vaude- 
ville shows,  "Since  Terry  First  Joined 
the  Gang."  The  afflicted  father, 
mourning  the  waywardness  of  his 
boy,  exclaimed: 

He  wears  a  gold  watch  and  chain, 
And  he  calls  it  a  super  and  a.  slang1. 
,  "Thimble"  remains,  but  all  or  near- 
ly all  of  the  less  familiar  words  are 
lout  of  date. 
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contains  the  element  of  respectabil- 
ity:  It  often  makes  Its  way  Into  gen- 
teel speech  and  Is  admitted  into  lit- 
erature. Mr.  Farmer  In  the  preface 
to  his  collection  of  cant-verse — not  a 
book  for  the  squeamish — remarks 
that  the  use  of  cant  continues  with- 
out variation  of  meaning  for  many 
generations,  while  slang  "present  In 
force  today;  Is  either  forgotten  to- 
morrow or  has  shaded  off  into  some 
new  meaning"— a  creation  of  chance 
and  circumstance. 

In  other  words,  to  quote  from  the 
preface  to  John  Camden  Hotten's 
"Dictionary  of  Modern  Slang,  Cant, 
and  Vulgar  Words":  Cant,  apart 
from  religious  hypocrisy,  "refers  to 
the  old  secret  language,  by  allegory — 
or  distinct  terms,  of  gypsies,  thieves, 
tramps  and  beggars.  Slang  represents 
that  evanescent,  vulgar  language, 
ever  changing  with  fashion  and  taste, 
which  has  principally  come  into 
vogue  during  the  last  70  or  80  years" 
—this  was  written  'in  1859— "spoken 
by  persons  in  every  grade  of  life,  rich 
and  poor,  honest  and  dishonest.  *  •  • 
Cant  was  formed  for  purposes  of  sec- 
recy. '  Slang  is  indulged  In  from  a  de- 
sire to  appear  familiar  with  life, 
gayety,  town  humor,  and  with  the 
transient  nicknames  and  street  jokes 
of  the  day." 

Compare  with  this  the  remark  of 
Victor  Hugo  about  the  "argot"  of 
criminals:  "It  is  wholly  a  language 
within  a  language,  a  sort  of  morbid 
excrescence,  an  unwholesome  graft- 
ing that  has  produced  a  parasitic 
vegetation  with  its  roots  In  the  old 
Gallic  trunk,  while  its  sinister  leafage 
creeps  over  a  side  of  the  language." 
Words  in  good  repute  are  inoculated 
with  the  virus  of  the  deceitful  and 
vicious  spirit  of  the  canting  criminal. 


Mr.  George  Fox  Tucker  is  quoted  in 
an  advertisement  of  this  dictionary 
ais  saying  that  the  work  is  the  only 
one  of  the  kind  thai  has  to  his  knowl- 
edge  been   published.    Several  have. 


'  "Criminal'  Cant"  would  have  been 
the  more  appropriate  title  of  Mr.  Sul 
livan's  ffictionary,  for  cant  is  prop- 
erly restricted  in  usage  to  certain 
classes  of  -  the  community:  thieves 
vagrom  men— and  their  associates,  as 
Mr.  J.  S.  Farmer  euphemistically 
puts  it.  Cant  is  frequently  more  en- 
during than  slang,  which  is  ever 
shifting.  We  know  the  limits  of  cant 
and  these  and  its  place  In  philology 
are  defined.  Slang  generally  defies 
precise  definition;  it  is  universal;  it 


Yet  certain  canting  words  suffer  a 
change  In  time.  Compare  definitions 
given  by  Matsell  and  Mr.  Sullivan. 
Let  us  at  the  same  time  cite  words 
that  are  found  with  unchanged  mean- 
ing in  both  dictionaries. 

Mole  buzzer:  a  thief  that  devotes 
himself  to  picking  the  pockets  of 
I  women,  or  stealing  from  them. 

Swell  mob:  well  dressed  thieves 
with  good  address,  who  appear  like 
j  honest  gentlemen,  or  as  Mr.  Sullivan 
'puts  it,  with  good  financial  backing 
and  able  to  hire  the  best  legal  talent. 
Promoters  of  certain  trusts  might 
well  be  included. 

Bit:  sentenced.;  now  a  term  in  prison. 

Bug:  in  Matsell's  always  a  breast- 
pin; in  Mr.  Sullivan's,  a  trollope. 

Buck:  a  hack  driver,  or  bail;  now, 
a  priest  or  a  dollar. 

Booby  hatch:  station  house;  now 
city  jail. 

Barker:  one  who  patrols  the  streets 
for  customers  in  front  of  his  em- 
ployer's shop;  now  auctioneer  as  well. 

Bouncer;  in  Matsell's  a  fellow  that 
robs  while  bargaining  with  the  store- 
keeper; now  a  keeper  of  order  in  a 
low  resort. 

Benjamin:  a  coat;  an  overcoat. 

Bull:  in  Matsell's  a  locomotive;  now 
a  policeman. 

Casa:  a  house — but  this  is  very  old 
and  comes  directly  from  the  Italian. 
In  cant,  this  house  may  be  respecta- 
ble or  otherwise. 

Crocus:  a  doctor.  Matsell  spells  it 
crokus. 

Capper,  a  confederate  in  cheating; 
Mr.  Sullivan  adds  "a  flatterer." 

Chivey,  to  scold.  Mr.  Sullivan  gives 
chivy,  a  face. 

Doss,  a  bed  or  sleep,  and  doss  house, 
lodging  house  are  old. 

And  so  is  dip,  a  pickpocket. 

Daisy-roots,  boots  and  shoes.  Now 
daisies.  1 

Finniff:  $5  in  Matsell;  Finif  in  Mr. 
Sullivan's  book,  five  years. 

Flash:  Matsell  defines  "knowing"; 
Mr.  Sullivart,  "gaudy." 

Flicker:  Matsell,  to  drink:  Mr.  Sul- 
livan knows  the  noun,  a  faint,  and 
also  the  verb,  to  faint. 

Gaff:  a  theatre,  a  fair,  a  penny; 
playhouse,  is  now  mental  or  physical 
punishment. 

Gun,  once  a  pickpocket,  is  now  a 
clever  thief. 

Guy:  a  dark  lantern    (from  Guy 
Fawkes?);  now  nfeans  too  familiar,  j 
Gabbey:  a  foolish  fellow.  Gabby,  a 
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gossip  or  tale-b**rer. 

Jug:  in  Matsell's  time  a  hank;  now 
also  a  lockup. 

Kip:  a  bed,  also  half  a  fowl:  now  a 
lodging  house. 

Leather  was  and  Is  a  pocketbook. 

Peter:  In  Matsell's  time  a  portman- 
teau, trunk.  Iron  chest,  cash  box; 
now  a  safe  blower. 

Push:  then  and  now  a  crowd. 

Reeling  a  leather:  still  means  rais- 
ins the  lining  of  a  pocket  or  drawing 
up  the  pocket  until  the  purse  Is 
■within  reach. 

Shakedown:  Matsell  defines  it  as  a  1 
panel-thief   or   badger's    crib:  now 
"the  process  of  paying  for  protection 
-against  the  will." 

Stall  is  still  the  same:  a  thief's  ac- 
complice. 

And  togs  still  means  clothes. 

Tricks:  anything  stolen  from  a  per- 
son at  one  time  by  pickpockets;  now 
a  trick  Is  a  theft. 

Queer   Is   still   counterfeit  money, ! 
and  wire  is  still  a  pickpocket.  But 
"wood"  in  Matsell's  time  meant  "In 
a  quandary,"  and  now  means  a  po- 
liceman's billy. 


Going  back  to  Harman's  list  (1566) 
we  find  these  canting  words  that  are 
still  familiar,  though  the  spelling 
may  not  always  be  the  same: 

Abraham  men — in  the.  phrase 
"shamming  Abram,"  (feigning  mad- 
ness). 

Beck,  constable;  bowse,  drink; 
bowsing-ken,  an  alehouse;  cranke, 
cranky,  foolish;  doxes,  harlots;  draw- 
ers, hosen;  dudes  or  dudds,  clothes; 
fylche,  to  rob;  lap,  a  beverage,  as 
milk  or  whey;  lubbares,  country 
bumpkins;  lycke,  to  beat;  mortes, 
harlots:  prat,  a  posterior;  prigger,  a 
horse  thief;  quier,  bad,  as  in  bad 
money;  Borne  (Rum),  good;  stow  you 
(stow  it),  hold  your  peace;  strom- 
mell,  straw;  the  high  pad,  the  high- 
way; to  cutte  it,  be  quiet. 


Those  interested  in  English  cant 
should  read  Thomas  Dekker's  "Bel- 
Man  of  London,"  with  "Lanthorne 
and  Candle-Light."  They  abound  in 
curious  descriptions  of  rogues  and 
their  language,  although  as  a  com- 
piler of  rogues'  cant  Dekker  lifted 
shamlessly  from  Harman.  These 
books,  printed  in  1608,  are  easily  and 
cheaply  obtained  today,  being  pub- 
lished with  Dekker's  "Grils-Horn- 
booke,"  by  J.  M.  Dent  &  Co.  as  a 
volume  of  the  Temple  Classics. 

The  other  leading  English  slang 
dictionaries,  and  there  are  many,  are 
Capt.  Francis  Grose's  "Classical  Dic- 
tionary of  the  Vulgar  Tongue,"  Hot- 
ten's  dictionary  already  quoted;  the 
dictionary  of  which  Charles  G.  Le- 
land  was  an  editor;  and,  above  all,; 
"Slang  and  Its  Analogues,"  in  seven 
volumes,  edited  by  W.  E.  Henley  and 
J.  P.  Farmer,  a  monumental  work, 
rich  in  quotations,  including  obscene 
words  and  phrases. 


William  E.  Henley  died,  alas,  before 
he  wrote  two  essays  that  were  eager- 
ly anticipated:  one  for  the  edition  of 
the  Holy  Bible  in  the  series  of  Tudor 
translations;  the  other,  to  serve  as  a 
preface  to  "Slang  and  Its  Analogues." 
The  short  "Note  on  Slang"  that  Hen- 
ley contributed  to  the  Pall  Mall  Mag- 
azine of  January,  1903,  shows  what  the 
world  might  have  had;  a  worthy  com- 
panion of  his  prefaces  to  editions  of 
Fielding,  Smollet,  Burns  and  Hazlitt. 
Mark  this  extract  from  the  "Note"  in 
question: 

"And  when  the  time  came,  and  I 
ascended  into  the  enjoyment  of  my 
part  in  the  common  inheritance,  and 
there  were  laid  open  to  me  all  the  po- 
tent, various,  far-flaming,  high-gyr- 
ing ambitions  of  our  incomparable 
speech,  I  found  to  my  great  grief  at 
first  (for  In  my  innocence  I  thought 
myself  eternally  damned  to  vulgari-  | 
ty),  but  afterward  to  my  lasting  joy, ' 
that  Milton  had  not  spoiled  me  for 

Jon  Bee  and  that  poor  creature,  Pierce 
Egan,  and  that  I  relished  Herrtck 
none  the  worse  for  a  certain  intimacy 
with  Tom  Hudson  and  Tom  Brown. 
Came  the  advent  of  Shakespeare,  andi 
the  discovery  that  this  Titan,  whose 
English  made  you  drunk  as  you  read,  | 
had  not  disdained  to  march  through  i 


roarers  and  smudges  and  wuy-halters 
(BO  to  speak*  of  the  language  which  he 
handled  with  so  heartening  a  zest  and 
so  wonder-working  and  astonishing  a 
mastery;  but  on  the  contrary  was  (as 
I  suspected  then:  as  I  know  now)  a 
curious  and  exquisite  adept  In  those 

;  very  parts  of  speech  which  the  Mid- 
dle-Victorian man  of  letters  did  most 
carefully  eschew.  And  with  it  I  grew 
reconciled  to  my  lot,  and  was  no  lon- 
ger ashamed  of  my  vocabulary." 

Furthermore,  Henley  had  already 
written  delightful  poems  in  old  French 
forms  and  In  the  language  of  cant  and 
slang,  and  to  him  we  owe  a  marvel- 
lous translation  of  Villon's  "Ballade 
de  bonne  Doctrine,  a  Ceux  de  mau- 

I  valsc  Vie.!'  Here  is  the  first  verse  of 
"Villon's  Straight  Tip  to  all  Cross- 
Coves": 

Suppose  you  screeve.  or  go  cheap-jack? 
Or  fake  the  broads?  or  fig  a  «ag? 
Or  thimble  rig?  or  knap  a  yack? 
Or  pitch  a  snide?  or  smash  a  rag? 
Suppose  you  duff?  or  nose  the  lag? 
Or  get  the  straight,  and  land  your  pot? 
How  do  you  melt  the  multy  swag? 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot.  i 
There  are  two  more  verses  and  thenj 
the  moral: 

It's  up  the  spout  and  Charley-Wag  ' 
With  wipes  and  tickers  and  what  not. 
Until  the  squeezer  nips  your  scrag. 
Booze  and  the  blowens  cop  the  lot. 

(Crosa-coves — thieves.  Screeve — pro- 
vide or  work  with  begging  letters. 
Fake  the  broads — stack  the  cards. 
Fig  a  nag — play  the  coper  with  an  old 
horse  and  a  fig  of  ginger.  Knap  a 
yack — steal  a  watch.  Pitch  a  snide- 
pass  a  false  coin.  Smash  a  rag — 
change  a  false  note.  Duff — sell  sham 
smugglings.  Nose  and  lag — collect 
evidence  for  the  police.  Get  the 
straight — get  the  office  and  back  a 
winner.  Multy  (expletive)— "bloody." 
The  blowens — women.  Up  the  spout 
and  Charley- Wag — expressions  of  dis- 
persal. Wipes  is  handkerchiefs.  Tick- 
ers— watches.  Squeezer — halter.  Scrag 
— neck). 

Mr.  Andrew  Lang  translated  the  re- 
frain: "  'Tis  all  to  taverns  and'  to 
lasses,"  and  this  led  Henley  to  re- 
mark in  the  "Note"  above  quoted: 
"Villon  wrote  in  plain  French,  and  if 
I  'transmogrified'  him  as  I  did,  it  was 
that  I  was  tired — so  dreadfully  tired! 
— of  the  Wardour  street  English  in 
which  his  fervents  insisted  on  pre- 
senting him  to  an  alien  and  unsympa- 
thetic public.  The  man  was  a  ruf- 
fian, a  kind  of  lettered  hooligan,  and 
should  he  come  to  life  again  and  'dine 
out,'  as  of  course  he  would,  like  the 
Boer  generals,  the  best  pleased  of  his 
hosts  would  be  that  one  who  best 
looked  after  his  spoons.  But,  thief  or 
not,  the  man  was  an  artist,  and  I  be- 
lieve that  my  'Booze  and  the  blowens 
cop  the  lot,'  as  a  sportsmanlike  equiv- 
alent to  'Tout  aux  tavernes  et  aux 
filles,'  would  please  him  vastly  better 
than  the  '  'Tis  all  to  taverns  and  to 
lasses'  —  (why  does  one  feel  all 
Roed'ean  and  all  Girton  in  the  line?) 
— of  another  admirer,  indeed,  than 
most  of  the  Postlethwayte-with-'a- 
jemmy  men,  who  tried,  in  a  burst  of 
Wardour  street  sentiment,  to  showi 
the  wretch  to  English  readers  exactly  , 
as  he  was  not." 

In  the  "Musa  Pedestris,"  the  vol-! 
ume  of  flash,  cant  and  slang  songs 
compiled  by  Mr.  J.  S.  Farmer,  we  find 
specimens  as  early  as  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  century.  It  is  a  strange 
collection  with  grisly  pages,  from 
"The  Maunder's  Praise  of  His  Strow- 
llng  Mort"  to  Mr.  Chevalier's  "Old 
Kent  Road."  There  are  verses  by 
Ainsworth,  Reynolds,  Egan,  Sims,  not 
to  mention  earlier. ones,  some  horrible 
in  their  coarseness,  as  James  Bru- 
tpn's  "My  Mugging  Maid."  "Bon' 
Gaultier"  is  represented  with  his 
"Nutty  Blowen." 

She  wore  a  rouge  like  roses,  the  night 

when  first  we  met, 
Her  lovely  mug  was  smiling  o'er  mugs 

of  heavy  wet. 
Nor  is    "The    Chickaleary  Cove" 
(1864),  sung  by  the  Great  Vance  foe- 
gotten. 

Nor  is  Dr.  Maginn's  version  of  the' 
once  famous  song  quoted  or  written 
by  E.  F.  Vidocq,  once  a  thief  and  af- 
terward a  famous  thief  catcher,  omit- 
ted: 

As  from  ken  to  ken  I  was  going 
Doing  a  bit  on  the  prigging  lay. 

Who  should  I  meet  but  a  jolly  blowen, 
Tol,  lol,  lol  lol,  tplderol,  ay;  \ 

Who  should  I  meet  but  a  jolly  blowen, 
Who  was  fly  to  the  time  o*  day. 

This  song,  a  masterpiece  of  transla- 
<ion.-gaa  first  published  In  Black- 


wood's in  1829,  but  Vidocq  hims 
gave  two  versions,  of  "La  Marc! 
Bfere."  The  one  begins: 

J'ai  roule  cle  vargne  en  vergne 
J*  Pour  apprendre  a  goupiner. 
jj.yThe  other  begins: 

En  roulant  de  Verjme  en  vergne. 
Pour  apprendre  a  goupiner. 

The  former  is  in  "Les  Voleurs,  Phys- 
iologic de  leurs  Moeurs  et  de  leur  lan 
'gage"  (2nd  Ed.,  Paris,  1837);  the  oth- 
er, which  Maginn  translated,  is  in  VI 
docq's  "Memoirs." 

Columns  might  be  written  about 
'  French  cant  and  slang.    M.  Yve-FIes- 
sls,  in  his  "Bibliographic  de  l'argot" 
i  (1901).  gives  a  list  of  363  French  works 
,  that  deal  with  cant  and  slang,  and 
since  1901  several  voluminous  diction- 
aries have  appeared  in  French,  among 
;  them  the  cynical  volume  edited  by 
Aristide    Bruant:    "French  Argot." 
:  The  second  "volume;  "Argot:  French," 
has  not  yet  appeared. 

Wo  find  this  sinister  speech  in  Vic- 
tor Hugo's  "Le  dernier  jour  d'an  con- 
damne"  (1829),  and  in  the  section  of 
"Les  MIserables,"'  ^entitled  "L'Idylle 
de  la  rue  Plumet,"  four  chapters  are 
devoted  to  argot.  It  is  said  that  there 
was  no  slang  in  French  literature  be- 
fore the  15th  century,  and  it  first  re- 
ceived attention  about  1550. 

M.  Adrien  Timmermans  contributed 
an  interesting  article,  "L'Esprit  de 
l'Argot,"  t6  the  Mercure  de  France  6f 
December,  1903. 

Did  cant  come  from  the  gypsies? 
There  are  English  writers  who  insist 

that  beggars  and  thieves  were  in- 
debted to  his  race  that  landed  in 
England  early  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VIII.  and  it  is  believed  that  the  gyp- 
sies then  spoke  Hindoo.  We  owe 
these  words,  they  say,  to  the  gypsies: 
bamboozle,  bosh,  cheese  (that's  the 
cheese),  daddy,  gibberish,  jockey, 
mammy,  mort,  mull,  pal,  rig,  rum 
(good),  slang,  jabber;  but  learned- 
etymologists  might  dispute  this  and 
smile  at  statements  made  by  Sorrow 
jand  Leland.  Is  it  not  more  rea- 
sonable to  think  that  cant  and  slang 
[  have  beten  co-existent  with  the  mora 
respectable  language  in  many  coun- 
tries? Was  slang  unknown  to  Aris- 
tophanes, or  Plautus?  We  know 
that  Apuleius  did  not  disdain  these 
"footpads  and  loafers"  of  speech,  to  ' 
use  the  phrase  of  Mr.  Whibley. 
Spanish  rascals  have  their  Germania, 
or  Robbers'  language;  in  Germany  [ 
there  is  Rothwalsch;  Neapolitan  beg- 
gars and  brigands  have  their'  Gergo.  : 

Nor  should  it  be  forgotten  that 
Martin  Luther  edited  "the  Book  of 
Vagabonds  and  Beggars"  ("Liber 
Vagatorum:  der  Betler-Orden")  with 
a  vocabulary  of  their  language,  and 
contributed  a  preface.  The  first  edi- 
tion appears  to  have  been  printed  at 
Augsburg  as  early  as  1514;  and  In 
152S  there  was  an  edition  published 
at  Wittemberg  with  the  preface  by 
Luther,  who  declared  that  the  cant 
language  of  beggars  comes  from  the 
Hebrews.  There  is  an  English  trans- 
lation of  this  queer  book,  which  con- 


I 


jains  a  Canting  Dictionary 

It  Is  said  that  M.  Edmond  Rostand 
objects  to  any  opera  founded  on  his 
"Cyrano  de  Bergerac,"  and  will  attempt 
tjp "prevent  the  performance  of  the  oper- 
atic work  of  Messrs  Henderson  and 
Damrosch  at  the  Metropolitan  in  New 
York.  Meanwhile  Mr.  Samuel  Eberly 
Gross  of  Chicago,  who  claims  that  M. 
Rostand  stole  his  drama  from  "The 
Merchant  Prince  of  Cornville,"  Is 
strangely  silent.  He  has  already  writ- 
ten two  books  showing  the  amazing 
wickedness  of  the  Frenchman;  here  is 
the  opportunity  for  a  third. 

M.  Rostand  is  not  the  first  dramatist 
to  protest  against  an  operatic  adapta- 
tion. Victor  Hugo  for  many  years  kept 
"Rigoletto"  out  of  Paris.  M.  Mae- 
terlinck stormed  against  the  production 
of  Debussy's  "Pelleas  et  Mellsande"  at 
the  Opera  Comlque,  especially  after  the 
manager  chose  Miss  Mary  Garden  as 
the  Impersonator  of  the  heroine  instead 
of  Mme.  Georgette  Leblanc,  the  well- 
beloved  spouse  of  the  dramatist.  The 
late  Catulle  Mendes  raged  when  "Pag- 
llacci"  came  to  Paris,  saying  that 
Leoncavallo  had  stolen  the  libretto  from 
his  tragi-parade  "Tabarln's  Wife";  but 
the  story  had  been  used  long  before, 
and  we  have  seen  a  version  of  It,  en- 
titled "Yorlck's  Love,"  In  this  country. 


oaniTosrh's  first  opera,  produced  by  the' 
way,  at  the  Boston  Theatre,  was  found- 1 
ed  on  "The  Scarlet  Letter."   It  was  a; 
thick,  muddy  work  fashioned  reveren- 
tially after  the  Wagnerian  model,  and 
It  was  sung  in  English  by  singers  whose 
speech  was  unintelligible.   Let  us  hopei 
that  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"   will  fare 
better,  provided  M.  Rostand  allows  the 
production.  Mr.  Henderson,  the  son  of  I 
theatre  managers,   brought  up  in  the! 
theatre,  is  well  kndwn  as  a  singularly 
intelligent  and  acute  critic  with  a  biting 
wit.  He  is  a  veiisatile  newspaper  man. 
He    can    write    a    vividly  descriptive 
"story."  He  is  an  expert  reporter  of: 
nautical  events.  He  has  written  books 
of  abiding  worth.   Furthermore,  he  has 
written  poetry  of  no  mean  order.  Asi 
a  critic,  having  for  many  years  pointed 
out  to  the  readers  of  the  New  York 
Times,  and  afterward  the  New  York 
Sun,  the  failings  of  librettos,  he  has  un- 
doubtedly constructed  a  text  that  will 
be    critic-proof.     Mr.    Damrosch  has 
learned  much  since  he  wrote  the  music 
of  "The  Scarlet  Letter."  He  has  heard 
much  music— conducted  by  himself  and 
others.  He  no  longer  thinks  that  Wag- 
ner Is  the  only  operatic  composer  wor- 
thy of  consideration.   He  has  even  said 
i  pleasant   things    about   certain  ultra- 
modern French  composers,  for  he  saw 
they  were  coming  into  fashion.  Will 
he   adhere   to   the   system   of  typical 
themes  in  this  new  work?  Will  there 
be  an  impressive  "Nose-motive"?  At 
any  rate,  "Cyrano  de  Bergerac"  cannot 
possibly  be  duller  than  "The  Scarlet 
Letter." 


Tough  and  Bitter. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  list  of  birds  and  beasts  offered  I 
for  food  at  a  game  supper  at  Taft's 
Hotel,  West  Roxbury,  in  1853— the  list; 
published  In  The  Herald  of  June  10— t 
note   Canadian   spruce  partridges.  If 

J  the  people  who  sat  down  to  that  meal 
ate  the  partridges,  they  certainly  were 
game  men.  I  was  dumped  out  of  a  rab- 
bit-scow once  on  the  Albany  river  In 

I  company  with  a  Hudson's  Bay  auditor  ! 
and  six  squaws.  The  only  food  saved  ! 
was  10  or  12  pounds  o'f  flour,  which  was 
wet  and  which  soured,  and  about  two 
pounds  of  bacon.  We  .drilled  seven  days 
through  the  woods  to  the  nearest  post 
and  the  only  addition  to  the  grub  pile 
was  one  porcupine  and  two  spruce  par- 
tridges. Even  under  the  spur  of  hunger 
my   stomach  refused  the  birds.  The 

^spruce  partridge  Uv«a.-  on.  spruce  and 

hemlock  buds  and  Ms  flesh  is  tpugii  as 
leather  and  bitter  as  gall.  I'd  60oner 
eat  whiskey  jack. 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON. 

P.  S.— Just  heard  from  Joe  Bush 
again.  Guatemala  this  time.  Joe  had 
just  paid  $60  in  depreciated  currency  fo.r 
a  hat.  Probably  Mr.  Knox's  famous 
brand  of  dollar  diplomacy  hasn't  begun 
to  work  yet. 

Boston,  June  12,  1912. 


The  Good  Old  Times. 
Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,  sitting  at  Taft's 
table  in  1S53,  said  nothing  about  the 
quality  of  the  Canadian  spruce  par- 
tridge, but  in '  the  final  chapter  o: 
"Old  England  and  New  England"  he 
praised  American  beef,  which  was  then 
sold  in  New  York  and  Boston  at  13 
cents  a  pound.  "We  unhesitatingly  say- 
that 'one  of  the  finest  joints  of  beef  ever 
thrown  In  the  path  of  a  consuming  ap- 
petite was  placed  before  ours  at  Wash- 
ington, and  its  price  was*  9  cents  per 
lb.  as  the  obliging  hostess  stated,  in 
reply  to  an  Inquiry  we,  with  many 
apologies,  ventured  to  make."  Mr.  Bunn 
declared  that  there  was  no  mutton 
"in  the  States  fit  so  to  be  called."  Pork 
did  not  suit  the  English  taste.  It  sold 
at  12  and  14  cents,  and  New  Jersey  and 
Cincinnati  hams  at  from  14  to  15  cents 
a  pound.  "Their  sausages  are  filthy. 
We  never  tasted  a  good  pfece  of  veal 
In  any  place  we  visited  that  would 
bear  a  moment's  comparison  with  that 
viand  of  England;  but  then,  its  price, 
per  pound,  is  at  least  one-third  less." 
He  praised  enthusiastically  our  shad 
and  oysters.  The  butter,  even  at  20  or 
25  cents  a  pound,  was  rank;  the  poultry 
was  good;  some  of  the  game  was  ex- 
cellent, thus  canvas  back  ducks  "defy, 
comparison,"  but  the  venison  was: 
coarser  than  in  England.  The  fruits, ) 
grown  In  orchards,  did  not  have  "thati 
refined  taste  which  better  cultivation 
would  give,  and  their  vegetables,  raised 
in  fields  oftener  than  in  gardens,  arej 
by  no  means  so  delicately  flavored  as| 
ours."  Ohr  Mr.  Bunn!  Are  there  any 
more  tasteless  vegetables  than  in  Eng- ! 
land?  And  how  badly  they  are  cooked!) 
But  perhaps  he  was  fond  of  vegetable 
marrow. 


Another  American  Opera. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  for  some  years 
for  librettists  to  seek  material  in  novels 
or  plays.  "La  Boheme,"  "Madama  But- 
terfly," "Tosca,"  "Teas,"  "Fedora," 
"Adrienne  Lecouvreur,"  "Clarissa  Har- 


Chowder  in  1853. 

"There  Is  an  American  soup  called! 
chowder,"  says  Mr.  Bunn  "(a  title  be- 
towed  upon  many  things  of  first  rate 
quality),  which  will  bear  comparison 
with  some  of  ^he  best  efforts  of  Ude, 
Soyer,  Francatelli  and  others."  He 
then  gives  Commodore  Stevens's  recipe:  I 

Four  tablespoons  of  onions  fried  with 
pork,  1  quart  of  boiled  potatoes  well  I 
mashed,  2  pilot  biscuits  broken,  1  table-  I 
spoonful  of  thyme  and  summer  savoryfi 
mixed,  &  of  a  bottle  of  mushroom  R 
catchup,  %  bottle  of  port  wine.  'I 
%  a  nutmeg  grated,  a  few  cloves,  mace  1 
and  allspice,  6  pounds  of -fish  (cod  or. 
sea  bass)  cut  in  slices.  The  whole  put  I 
in  a  pot,  with  water  enough  to  cover  it  I 
about  an  inch;  to  be  boiled  for  an  hour 
and  carefully  stirred.  N.  B.— To  be  washed  ; 
down  by  iced  punch. 


Mr.   Gorfce  W.  .Tones  writes  '<>  Tbu 

Herald  fi  iui  Salem,  apropos  of  sehoo,.- 

I'<'>  blunder*  published  recrntly  In  I  hi* 
,  column'  "It}  you  would  like  to  see  some 
|  particularly  loud  'howlers,'  I  beg  to  ro- 
I  fer  you  to  an  article  l>y  Mark  Twain. 

j  'English  as  She  Is  Taught,'  In  the  Cen- 
fi  tury  Magazine  for  April.  1«T." 

Why  "Working  Man?" 

I    SI ".  Sidney  Low  of  London  has  written 
jo  Ions  and  serious  essay  entitled  "Ought 
Ithe  Working  Man  to  Dress  for  Dinner?" 
I  Mr.  Low  begins  by  sa>ln:  thi'ie  should 
j  be  no  such  person,  or  a"  least  he  should 
{  not  be  called  by  that  nan'.e.    "It  wems 
j  to  me  an  insult  to  those  who  are  still 
I  Included  under  the  deilnilion.  and  a  still 
I  greater   insult    to  those   who  are  ex- 
|  eluded."    Why  is  the  nan  who  mends 
btoken  drains  a  working  man.  while  the 
person  who  trends  broken  bones  Is  not'.' 
The    caipenter    Is    a    gentleman  who. 
(works  In  wood  with  tools,  and  the  Royal 
|  Academician   is  a   working   man  with 
i  paint      brush     and      pigments.  Nor 
'does  the  definition  that  a  working  man 
works  with  his  hands  and  Is  thus  dis- 
tinguished from  the  person  that  works 
with  his  brains  a  sound"  one;   for  _all 
Iwork   Is   done   by   the   brain   and  the 
jhands,     "It  needs  a  brain  and,  of  Its 
kind,    a    pretty   good    brain   to  shovel 
ballast  into  a  tramp  steamer."  The 
Irnental  worker  has  to  express  himself 
fby  the  use  of  muscles.    "Kven  the  brain 
(of  a  politician,  who  is.  perhaps,  of  all 
|  people  the  one  least  entitled  to  be  called 
|a  forking  man  In  any  sense,  ,-annot 
j  express  itself  without  the  employment 
]  of  the   muscular  apparatus  connec  ted 
with  the-  use  of  the  jaws  and  the  vocal 
cords." 

Honest  and  Callous  Hands. 

V.  i  Mr.  Low  is  obliged  to  admit  ths 
existence  in  England  of  the  unskilled 
laborer  who  approximates  to  the  stage; 
of  the  brute  creation  more  closely  than 
is  desirable.    The  unskilled  one  is  a  la- 
mentable anachronism  that  should  dis- 
appear.   He  should  be  elevated  Into  the 
,  ranks  of  the  skilled.     "Machinery  has 
superseded    slavery."     This  statement' 
might  easily  be  disputed.  Mr.  Low.    Ma- 1 
chinery    in    factories    often    brings  in 
slavery,  and  particularly  the  slavery  of 
women  and  children.    But  let  us  grant 
Mr.  Low's  proposition.    He  argues  that 
!all    the  disagreeable   and  inconvenient 
i accidents  of  work  could  be  removed  by 
J  better  management.    "We  choose  to  go 
'into  sentimental  rhapsodies  about  the 
horny  hand  of  the  honest  artisan,  as  if 
ithere  was  anything  particularly  admira- 
ble   in    growing    callosities    upon  the 
(thumb  or  palm.  We  might  as  well  praise 
(the  ink-stained  wristband  of  the  literary 
gentleman."   Mr.  Low  looks  forward  to 
J  the  time  when  an  artisan  will  have  his 
hands  manicured  once  a  week,  and  an 
I  engine  driver  will  put  on  a  pair  of  gloves 
before  he  take«  up  his  oil  can.  "We 
I  have  no  more  right  to  rejoice  over  the 
;  blackened  hand  of  the  artisan  than  we 
should   have   to   boast   of   the  broken 
nails  of  the  wicket-keeper,  or  the  weath- 
erbeaten  neck  of  the  lady  who  follows 
the  hounds." 


Stupid,  Unnecessary  Waste. 

'    It  follows,  according  to  Mr.  Low's  ar- 

I  gument.  that  if  the  workingman  should 
den  a  dress  suit  for  dinner  he  would  be 
[fussy  about  his  hands.  This  would  in- 
Ivolve  the  Invention  and  adoption  of  ma- 

\  jchinery  for  doing  the  dirty  work.  "When 
I  see  a  human  being,  with  presumably 
an  immortal  soul,  and  possibly  a  vote, 
(an  elaborate  and  highly  specialized  prod- 
uct of  a  million  years  of  evolution  and 

..  '"0  centuries  of  English  history,  a  human 
being  who  has  been  to  school  and  seen 

•  jpictures  by  the  Old  Masters,  and  has 
|read  novels  and  newspapers— when  I  see 

such  a  creature  shovelling  mud  into  a 
cart,  I  feel  myself  in  the  presence  of  a 
profound  piece  of  stupid  waste."  The 
time  will  come— provided  this  laborer 
Wearg  a  swallow-tail  coat  at  dinner— 
when  the  working  man.  "clad  in  a  neat 
suit  oi  serge,"  will  control  this  shovel- 
ling by  "manipulating  certain  nicely 
polished  handles."  Did  not  Aristotle 
point  out  that  mechanical  drudgery  is 
inconsistent  with  the  cultivation  of  vir- 
tue -and  the  habits  of  a  free  citizen? 
The  citizen  dressed  for  dinner.  The  un- 
skilled laborer  was  a  slave,  by  prefer- 
(  nee  a  barbarian,  or  at  least  a  "foreigner 
with  a  negligible  claim  to  humanity. 

Elevating  Swailow  Tails. 

The  working  man  would  have  to  live 
up  to  his  dress  suit.  He  could  not  sit 
down  with  a  slatternly  wife  and  un- 
washed children.  His  wife  would  "dress 
op."  There  are  bathtubs  in  the  newer 
cottages  and  Hats.  They  should  not  be 
used  only  for  storing  coal  or  potted 
plants.  The  unskilled  laoorer  has  neith- 
er time,  nor  money,  nor  baths;  but  he  is 
an  anomaly,  and  the  sight  of  his  supe- 
rior fellows  in  clawhammer  coats  at 
dinner  will  spur  him  to  a  higher  life, 
until  he  no  longer  will  endure  the  anom- 
alousness  of  his  position.  More  thon 
this,  he  will  not  regard  himself  as  a 
working  man.  A  highly  competent  me- 
chanic has  higher  wages  than  the  less 
effective  professional  or  mercantile  per- 
son; yet  a  little  curate  or  "even  the 
young  gentleman  who  rakes  up  sover- 
eigns over  the  banker's  counter  is  re- 
garded as  belonging  to  a  superior  social 
grade."  This  is  all  wrong.  His  income 
is  often  smaller;  he  is  not  better  edu- 
cated; he  does  not  do  more  work  with 
his  brains,  'for  it  needs  as  much  trained 
intelligence  to  understand  the  (ricks  of  a 


or  to  fill  in  sum. onuses  or  to  add  .>|. 
rows  >'(  figures."   The  real  distinction  i.- 

thls:  The  one  worker  belongs  to  a 
black-coated  class;  the  other  does  not 
"Yet  most  of  the  advantages  which  in 
the  ffiVlaa.beth.an  and  Georgian  periods 
were  the  monopoly  of  the  rich  and  the 
aristocratic  are  now  within  the  reach  of 
the  workman.  The  class  barrier  is 
maintained  by  certain 'external  and  su- 
perficial habits,  and  by  a  sentiment 
which  is  largely  an  anachronism.  •  •  ♦ 
Therefore  let  the  working  man  be  en- 
couraged to  dress  for  dinner;  and  to 
keep  a  piano  in  his  house,  or  at  least  a 
uiramophone."  • 

'      Mr.  Alcott's  Panacea. 

Ah,  Mr.  Low,  a  swallow  tail  coat  and 
the  things  that  go  with  it  are  not  al- 
ways within  the  reach  of  what  is 
known  as  the  higher  social  class.  When 
the  boulevardier  Bachaumont  urged 
Kmile  Bej'gerat,  as  art  critic  of  La"  Vie 
Moderne,  to  meet  the  Marquise  de 
(lallilet  at  the  palace  of  the  British 
Ambassador— poor  Bachaumont  was 
not  all  right  In  his  upper  story— Ber- 
gerat  thanked  him  and  answered: 
"There's  only  one  black  coat  in  the 
whole  office.  That  was  given  by 
Georges  Charpentier,  our  managing 
editor,  and  the  society  reporter  is  in 
constant  need  of  it." 

Mr.  Low's  .proposal,  made  in  good 
faith  and  pronounced  admirable  by  the 
editor  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  in 
which  the  article  appeared,  reminds  us 
of  a  statement  made  by  A.  Bronson  Al- 
cott.  We  heard  him  make  it  in  Cos- 
mian  Hall,  Florence,  Mass.,  about  45 
years  ago.  A  free  religious  society  held 
meetings  in  this  hall.  A  livery  stable 
\  keeper  in  Northampton  read  Pope's 
"Universal  Prayer''  and  Mr.  Alcott 
spoke  at  great  and  fatiguing  length. 
In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said 
that  the  laboring  men  throughout  this 
country  would  be  happy  and  prosper- 
ous as  soon  as  there  was  a  complete 
tset  of  Plato's  Dialogues  in  every  house. 


tremely  difficult  ami  extremely  well 
done.  Some  of  th»lr  tricks  seem  al- 
most  impossible   of    performance,  but 

the  two  balancers  disdain  even  to 
breathe  hard.  The  audience'  doesn't 
breathe  at  all. 

Rawson  and  Claire  give  an  unusual 
skit  entitled,  "Yesterdays."  It  Is  a  boy 
and  girl  sketch  of  especial  sweetness. 
Manning  and  Ford,  the  dancing  dandles, 
execute  some  very  clever  clog  stops. 
And  the  "upside  down"  Zeraldas  give 
surprising  demonstrations  of  strength 
and  agility. 

G.  C. 


Another  Importation  to  b 
the  New  York  idea  of  hat  checking, 
why  should  I  pay  a  snipe  at  tho  door 
for  the  privilege  of  entering  a  restaur- 
ant, where  I  may  further  act  the  booby 
by  paying  twice  what  It  is  worth  for 
double  as  much  as  I  want,  cooked  in 
a  way  I  do  not  like,  and  served  by  an 
uncouth  waiter  to  whom  I  pay  higher 
wages  than  I  get  myself  for  bringing  ; 
it  to  me  and  watching  me  eat  It?  "New! 
iork    style"    hat-checking    should  be 
I  G.  C.  L.  asks:     "Why  is  a  certain  [  ™w  ■J*?,'"3  ot;ea"  «*  New 
lSteak  called  Chateaubriand?    Did  the  Z^JZ 
author  of  'Atala'  and  'Rene'  invent  the  and  I  know. 

'dish?"  -  |    Now  these  are  matters  relating  to  Just 

This  question  Is  often  asked,  and  blog-  Nolhln.'Llfcul^  I"*  ^.7'""  ?.  ^T' 
„„,..„  „,  „.    .      .  .     .  .    ,    ,    'NOtr"ng  J-,utuIlian  or  poetic,  or  historic, 

taphers  of  Chateaubriand  are  Inglorl-  nothing  that  the  cognoscenti  the  World 


ously  mute.    Many  understand  by  the  Waggers, 


CAPITAL  BILL 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Wish  Wynne,  English-  Artist, 
Heads  Bill— Other  Excel- 
lent Features. 


cognoscenti,  the  World 
_    -«,„-_.    discuss    in    their  Olympian 

kl  rtLn.r?"  I  S.tea,k"  ^.here  are  Frencn  way;  nevertheless,  these  things  should 
(dictionaries  that  give  the  curt  definition  be  set  right. 

j  'rump  steak."  A  cook  book  that  bears  Another  thing:  clerks  street  railway 
the  name  of  this  city  contains  a  recipe  employes  on  holidays  canoeists  eol- 
fcl  „'^ha'eaubriand  of  beef:  Trim  off  ,  lege  students  and  some  others,  "should 
rat  and  skin  from  three  pounds  of  beef  he  informed  •  that  the  customarv  and 
cut  from  centre  of  fillet  and  flatten  with  standard  method  of  saluting  a  lady  Is 
a  broad-Waded  cleaver.  Sprinkle  with  "not  based  upon  the  theory  of  making' 
salt,  brush  over  with  olive  oil  and  broil  a  gesture  at  her  with  a  hat  like  an 
over  a  clear  Are  20  minutes.  Remove  to  automatic  figure,  worked  by  springs 
serving  dish,  garnish  with  red  pepper,  and  hinges.  The  idea  is  remove  your 
cut  in  fancy  shapes,  and  parsley."  It  hat,  then  bow  to  the  lady,  not  in  sepa- 
should  be  served  with  Espagnole  sauce,  rate,  detached  processes,  but  with  a 
But  this  Is  not  what  some  of  us  under-  sliding  continuity  of  action  There  are 
stand  by  a  Chateaubriand.  other  things  which  should'  be  looked 

\ illemessant,  who  founded  Figaro  in  after,  but  at  the  moment  I  do  not  recall 
Paris,  has  something  to  say  about  this  them.  And  maybe  I  am  too  fussv  anv 
steak    in    the    third    volume    of    his  way.  w  CAMPBFI  L 


Boston,  June  16,  1912. 


Memoirs,  a  man  singularly  well  in- 
formed as  to  matters  of  the  table.  "The 

Chateaubrlands  have  replaced  the  clas-  Dido  et  Dux 

sic    beefsteak    and    have    double     the  As  the  Worlrt  w,^,. 
I  thickness.  Let  us  say,  by  the  way,  that     -.the.Wor,d  Wa^: 
the  name  of  the  author  of  'Genie  du 
Chrlstianisme'  has  been  given  to  this 

kind  of  steak  because,  when  he  was  have  sriven"™  S'l """"  umuu? 
ambassador   to   England,    his   cook,    a  You afk Tor  the  Jf2?,I  new  P1^8"1^- 
ima-iner!    a       Y.  a,        r  tne  °"Slna!  version.  The 
imagined   a  probable    source    comes    instantly  to 


The  three  versions  of 
Dido  dina,  dit-on 
Du  dos  d'  un  dodu  dindon 


most  remarkable  person 
new   manner  of  cooking 


new  manner  of  cooking  the  potatoes  mind  Have  the  i™Y.= i„  '"°ian"»„  ™ 
which  accompany  the  piece  of  the  fillet,  tTe*'  J^n  and  S  I?!60,"*?  ■  °! 
the  thickness  of  which  he  had  doubled.  An'onof^  l™!.  hJ»t 


Apropos  of  the  great  queen's  dinner] 
er  authority  than 


Bringing  something  quite  new  and  al- 
together charming  to  the  vaudeville 
stage,  Wish  Wynne  is  the  star  attrac- 
tion in  a  star  bill  this  woek  at  B.  F. 
Keith's.  For  her  first  appearance  here 
she  has  chosen  a  series  of  English 
character  studies,  full  of  humor  and  In- 
nocent of  vulgarity.  Each  little  sketch 
Is  a  gem,  distinct  from  the  rest  in  set- 
ting, cut  and  sparkle. 

Miss  Wynne's  first  impression  is  that 
of  an  English  school  girl  who  snuffles 
out  a  tale  of  woe  as  she  savagely  wipes 
the  dishes  in  her  tenement  kitchen. 
Other  impersonations  are  that  of  a  dis- 
gruntled "slavey"  whose  mistress  flew 
into  a  rage  merely  because  the  slavey 
didn't  wash  her  face,  and  that  of  a 
country  lass.  The  latter  is  an  extraord- 
inary study  of  coquetry,  rusticity  and 
shyness  unlike  everything  except  real 
life.  Miss  Wynne  is  well  named  "the 
pet  of  London."  She  ought  to  head  her 
own  company. 

The  rest  of  the  bill  is  of  such  uniform 
excellence  that  it  is  difficult  to  select 
one  feature  as  better  than  any  of  the 
others.  The  "Old  Homestead"  octette, 
which  was  the  original  double  quartette 
in  that  rural  play,  makes  Its  first  ap- 
pearance in  vaudeville.  With  splendid 
blending  of  tones  it  sings  many  popular 
selections— concluding  with  a  cheerful  | 
ditty  about  "Who'm  I?  Why,  I'm  tho 
guy  that  bites  the  holes  in  cheese"  ami 
"puts  the  noise  in  noodle  soup"  and 
performs  many  other  marvels  that  con- 
vulse the  audifence.  Alf  Grant  and 
Ethel  Hoag,  "something  doing  all  the 
time,"  have  an  act  so  delightfully  crazy 
that  their  hearers  grow  pop-eyed  and 
wuzzybralned  in  the  pleasant  effort  of 
keeping  up  with  the  fun. 

Another  "first  time  in  Boston"  is  that 
of  the  six  Brown  brothers.  They  are 
called  "versatile  musical  comedians"  on 
the  program— and  they  are  all  of  that. 
They  do  it  With  their  little  xylophone 
and  saxaphone— manufacturing  real  mu- 
sic and  real  comedy  at  the  same  time. 
Cook  and  Lorenz,  late  principal  com- 
edians at  the  New  York  Folies  Bergere, 
make  their  bow  as  two  millionaires. 
Among  the  mlllionairy  nothings  which 
they  utter  is  a  little  quip  about  a  "new 
name  for  a  barkeep— Philip  McCann," 
and  the  observation  that,  although 
George  Washington  was  a  notably  hon- 
est man,  "yet  they  always  lock  up  all 
the  banks  on  his  birthday."  Cook  and 
Lorenz  also  do  some  remarkably  funny 
dancing  and  piano  playing. 

It  is  likewise  the  "first  time  here"  of 
Chapman  and  Berube,  the  wonderful 
hand  balancers.    Their  balancing  is  ex- 


,  Who  knows  if  the  name  of  Chateau-  what  could   be  bett 
Jbriand   will   not   be   more   familiar   to  ^  statement  of  the 
.  posterity  by  reason  of  these  beefsteaks  IfcuthorV*    Hp  ,1^1^      '  ^ 
(than  by  his  literary  baggage?"  L _  „-*L, fit .  accred!ts  the  <lueen  wIt" 

A  book  about  Chateaubriand  in  En 


land  has  just  been  published  in  Paris 
Is  there  any  reference  to  the  steak? 


Valuable  Information. 

Cockroaches,  commonly  known 
England  as  black  beetles,  did  not 
vade  that  country  until  the  16th  cen- 


the  orlg 


We  mentioned  a  few  days  ago  the 
treatise  of  Leonardo  da  "Vinci  on  the 
flight  of  birds,  which,  written  In  1505, 
was  ameng  the  papers  found  at  his 
death.  It  went  to  Paris  with  other 
manuscripts  by  the  order  of  Napoleon 
in  1796.  It  did  not  return  to  Milan  with 
the  Codice  Atlantico,  but  remained  at 
the  Institut  de  France.  It  was  then 
stolen— Leonardo  has  been  unfortunate 
in  Paris— taken  to  Italy,  bought  by  a 
Russian  and  published,  for  the  first 
time,  at  Paris  In  1893.  Thus  we  see  the 
truth  of  the  old  saw:  Books  have  their 
fate! 


an  exceptional  appetite;  he  makes  first 
use,  doubtless,  of  phonetic  spelling;  he 
[assents  to  the  use  of  a  certain  past 
(tense  by  us  unappreciated;  and  all  em- 
bodied in  the  simple  menu:  Dido  et, 
|dux." 

ELIZABETH  B.  SAMPSON.  ' 
Hancock  Point,  Me.,  June  14,  1912. 
We  asked  where  our  correspondent 
tury.    They  came  from  venerable  and  found  the  original  French  verses.— [Ed  J 
mysterious  India.  * 

The  Italians  occupying  the  Sparides 
group  are  masters  of  Kustos,  renowned 
for  sponge  fishing.  The  custom  still 
,  prevails  on  the  island  of  allowing  a 
'  young  man  to  marry  only  after  he  has 
undergone  a  severe  diving  test.  This 
recalls  the  old  song,  "It  Is  the  Time  for 
Disappearing."  and  a  husband  among 
these  simple  people  should  be  well  pre- 
pared for  an  emergency. 

A  statue  in  memory  of  the  renowned 
bull  fighter  Lagartijo,  whose  real  name 
was  Rafael  Molina,  has  been  erected  in 
a  public  place  in  Cordova.  This  torero— 
for  the  word  "toreador"  appeal's  chiefly 
in  opera  and  Action— was  a  public  idol 
and  a  favorite  of  King  Alfonso  XII. 
They  say  that  Queen  Ena  does  not  enjoy 
bull  fights  and  sticks  discs  of  black 
paper  on  her  opera  glasses  so  that  she 
sees  nothing,  although  apparently  in- 
terested. Pugilists  in  England  may  well 
boast  that  one  of  their  profession,  John 
Broughton  of  the  18th  century,  has  his 
monument  in  the  west  cloister  of  "West- 
minster Abbey.  The  body,  we  believe, 
Is  in  Cambeth  churchyard.  There  is  a 
blank  line  on  the  stone  left  for  these 
words:  "Champion  Prizefighter  of  Eng- 
land." These  words  were  omitted  at  the 
last  moment  because  the  Dean  and 
Chapter  were  "beastly  particular."  It 
should  also  be  said  that  Broughton  was 
verger  of  the  abbey  for  some  years 
before  his  death,  a  sort  of  pious 
bouncer. 

A  Londoner  proposes  the  word  "oil- 
ster"  for  describing  an  oil-engined  ves- 
sel. "  'Ollstir'  would  be  more  correct, 
because  'stir'  means  'to  put  In  motion,' 
but  for  the  purpose  in  question  I  prefer 
spelling  It  as  pronounced." 

.A  red-headed  lady  was  seen  at  high 
noon  round  about  Charing  Cross  early 
this  month.  She  wore  no  stockings,  no 
hat,  but  a  sort  of  Greek  peplum  in  black 
with  a  heavy  fringe,  and  sandals.  At 
first  she  was  suspected  of  belonging  to 
the  talented  Duncan  family,  but  the 
police  looked,  admired,  and  did  nothing, 
classing  her  as  one  of  the  esoteric  cult. 


A  Sad  State  of  Things. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  number  of  things  are  not  as  they 
Should  be  in  this  town  of  ours- 

The  insidious  "New  York  style"  clam 
chowder  is  breaking  into  Boston.  Any- 
body who  is  acquainted  with  this  thin, 
watery,  cheap  imitation,  this  merely 
clam  flavored  Coney  Island  tomato  soup, 
dipped  with  mock  turtle,  mulligatawny, 
and  the  rest  from  one  and  the  same 
kettle,  and  tasting  like  the  rest,  knows 
that  It  is  dietary  sacrilege  to  offer  it  on 
the  altars  which  have  been  graced  by 
real  chowder.  Chowder  is  not  known 
In  New  York.  They  think  it  a  stimu- 
lant, not  a  food;  they  always  use  stim- 
lants  there,  food  seldom,  "New  York 
style"  chowder  is  10  per  cent,  half 
spoiled  fish  and  chop  suey  diluted  with 
hot  water  and  charged  with  cheap 
catsup. 


Ingenious  Leonardo. 

On  the  24th  of  this  month,  the  anni- 
versary of  the  battle  of  Solferino,  the 
memory  of  Leonardo  will  be  honored  by  j 
France  and  Italy  together.  (It  would  be 
the  day  of  days  for  the  restitution  of 
|the  MonVia  Lisa.)  This  painter,  who  I 
dreamed  of  the  screw  as  a  propelling 
force,  invented  a  paddle  wheel,  devised 
a  musical  Instrument,  made  plans  for  a 
breech-loading  gun  and,  as  it  is  said, 
was  the  first  to  demonstrate  the  princi- 
ple of  the  parachute,  was  also,  men 
say,  the  author  of  the  first  work  on 
mechanical  flight.  His  manuscript  con- 
tained a  design  for  imitation  wings. 
The  aviator  occupied  a  horizontal  posi- 
tion and  worked  flying  strokes  with 
arms  and  feet  by  means  of  ropes  which 
passed  over  pulleys.  The  wings  were 
like  unto  those  of  a  bat;  several  parts 
flapped  together  when  the  man  took  an 
•upward  stroke,  and  spread  out  when  he 
took  a  down  stroke.  There  was  a  tall 
surface  between  the  parted  legs. 

And  Leonardo  wrote:  "The  bird  should, 
with  the  help  of  the  wind,  raise  itself  to 
a  great  height,  and  this  will  be  its  safe- 
ty, because,  although  all  the  revolu- 
tions mentioned  may  happen,  there  is 
time  for  It  to  recover  Its  equilibrium,  ! 
provided  its  various  parts  are  capable  J 
of  strong  resistance  so  that  they  may ! 
safely  withstand  the  fury  and  impetus  i 
of  the  descent,  being  provided  with  the  j 
safeguards  mentioned,  with  their  liga-  • 
inents  of  strong  tanned  leather,  and  j 
their  tendons  of  very  strong  raw  silk; 
and  no  one  need  trouble  to  use  iron 
joints,    because    they   split   under  the 
strain  of  a  twist,  or  "wear  out,  so  that 
there  is  no  need  to  trouble  about  mak- 
ing them." 


Did  Leonardo  Fly? 

Leonardo  considered  the  subject  of 
flight  in  other  manuscripts,  Including 
seven  of  the  twelve  that  are  now  in 
Paris.  He  believed  that  a  man  could 
manipulate  wings  with  such  speed  that 
he  could  raise  his  own  weight  in  air.  It 
is  not  definitely  known  whether  he  ever 
made  an  attempt  to  fly.  The  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  considering  this  question, 
quotes  Cardan's  "De  Subtilitate."  "It 
(flight)  has  turned  out  badly  for  the 
two  who  have  recently  made  a  trial  of 


Leonardo  d*  Vlncl.  of  whom  1  nave  j 
iken.  bAa  attempted  to   fly,  but  he 
I  not  successful.    He  was  a  great 
nter." 

,'ho  was  the  other  man  mentioned 
Cardan T   The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  does 
not  name  him,  and  Cardan's  treatise  is 
tot  a  book  found  in  the  catalogue  of  a 
[Blase  library.    Cardan  was  born  In 
HOI,  and  died  in  laTii.    Now.  before  he 
If  ■  boTB,  an  Italian  made  a  brave  at- 
Ifempt.    His  name  was  Giovanni  tlattis- 
*<    unte.  a  citizen  of  Perugia,  an  e.\- 
l*ll.nt  mathematician.    His  curious  ad- 
Bnture  Is  told  In  the  Dictionary  of  the 
1  celebrated  Mr.  Bayle,  and  the  Irony  of 
the  original  is  well  preserved  in  the  old 
translation   edited   by   Bernard.  Birch 
and  Lockman.  Some  will  remember  Ber- 
nard and  Birch  as  leading  members  of 
the  original  San  Francisco  minstrels,- 
"tout  the  two  were  not  the  same. 

One  Dante. 

"One  of  his  most  subtle  invention* 
I:was  to  make  a  pair  of  wings  so  exactly 
I  proportioned  to  the  weight  of  his  body 
j  that  he  made  use  of  them  to  fly  with, 
j  He  made  the  experiment  of  It  several 
times  over  the  lake  of  Trasimenus,  and 
with  such  success  that  it  Inspired  him 
with  the  boldness  to  divert  the  whole 
city  of  Perugia   with   the   sight.  The 
ttlme  he  pitched  upon  was  the  solemnity 
Of  the   marriage   of  Bartholomew  d" 
i  Alviano  with  the  sister  of  John  Paul 
Baglionl.  When  the  crowd  of  specta- 
■nrs    was    assembled    in    the  great 
I  square,  behold,  our  Dante  at  once.shoot- 
lng    from    the    highest    place    of  the 
city  appeared  all  covered  with  feathers, 
and   moving  two  large  wings  in  the 
midst  of  the  air.   He  directed  his  flight 
over  the  square,  and  struck  the  people 
with  admiration.  Unfortunately  the  iron 
with  which  he  managed  one  of  his  wings 
broke,  and  then,  not  being  able  to  bal- 
ance the  weight  of  his  body,  he  fell 
on  the  Church  of  our  Lady,  and  broke 
his  thigh.  It  was  set  by  the  chlrurgeons 
and  he  was  afterwards  invited  to  pro- 
!  fess  the  mathematics  at  Venice.  He  died 
of  sickness  before  he  was  40  years  old. 
There  is  no  need  to  say  why  he  was 
surnamed  Daedalus."  This  Dante  flour- 
ished toward  the  end  of  the  15th  cen- 
tury. 


I  .  Some,  vexed  by  the  present  political 
I  disturbance,  and  weakly  despairing  of 
I  the  republic,  seeing  as  from  a  tower  the 
I  apparition  of  the  strong  man  ready  to1 
I  play   Caesar,    or   his    cheap  Imitator, 
I  Napoleon  III.   or  the  stfll  cheaper  Gen. 
I  Boulanger  with  his  trick  horse,  openly; 
[  say  that  they  will  movo  to  England  or) 
I  Switzerland  or  even  Canada.   There  are; 
I  trials  and  tribulations  in  Switzerland,  as 
f  in  this  country.     The/  natives  do  not 
look    smilingly    on    automobllists,  and 
f  foreign   owners    of   real   estate  groan 
i  under    taxation.     No    one,    native  or; 
'.foreigner,  is  allowed  to  cross  legs  in  the 
passageway  of  a  street  car.     On  the 
ether  hand.  theTe  are  advantages.  Thus, 
on  application  at  a  police  station  you  are! 
supplied  with  a  tag  bearing  ycur  namej 
and  address,  and  this  printed  request: 
"If  I  am  found  in  a  condition  which 
renders  mc   incapable   of   going  home 
alone,  kindly  conduct  me  to  above  ad-' 
dress."     Furthermore   even   the  small 
towns  are  making  careful  provision  for 
the  disposal  of  corpses.    Thus  Aarau, 
which  has  about  9000  inhabitants>  has 
spent  J30.O0O  in  American  money  'on  a 
crematorium,  which  has  been  dedicated 
with  great  and  public  rejoicing.  The 
building  is  in  the  Rose  Garden,  and  is 
surrounded  by  green  trees  and  shrubs. 
The  imposing  hall  with  its  Huge  dome,) 
its  crematorium  in  the  rear  with  ample 
space  for  urns,  is  now  one  of  the  things 
worth  seeing  in  the  cantor.    The  day  of  j 
the  opening  there  was  a  "blow  out"  at 
the  chief  hotel,   and  afterwards  there 
was  fine  example  of  "Gemti^tlieiie  Vere-I 
inigung,"   a  form   of  amusement  that 
begins  at  9  P.  M.  and  ends  any  time  the 
next  day.   There  Is  only  one  thing  more 
to  bi  added;  the  architect's  name  was 
Herr  Froehlich,   that  is   to  say,  Mr.' 
I  Jolly.  * 

It  were  very  good,  whensoever  there 
Is  any  play  exhibited  upon  the  stage  in  a 
frequent  theatre,  where  there  is  assembled 
a  great  audience  to  hear  and  see  some 
worthy  matter  for  to  pass  by  it.  and  to 
put  back  thy  friends  who  solicit  thee  io 
go  thither  with  them,  for  to  see  either 
one  dance  excellent  well,  or  to  act  a  com- 
edy; noa  so  much  as  to  turn  back  wnen 
thou  hearest  some  great  shout  and  out- 
cry, cither  from  out  of  the  race  or  the 
grand-cirque,  where  the  horse-running  is 
held  for  the  prize.  For  like  as  Socrates 
gave  counsel  to  forbear  those  meats  Which 
provoke  men  to  eat  when  they  are  not 
hungrv,  and  those  drinks  which  incite  folk 
to  drink  when  they  have  no  thirst;  even 
so.  we  ought  to  avoid  and  toeware  how 
we  either  see  or  hear  anything  whatso- 
H.rr,  which  may  either  draw  or  hold  us 
I  thereto,  when  there  is  no  need  at  all 
thereof.  . 

Changed  Endings. 

Mr.  Balfour  not  long  ago  toasted  the 
"literature  in  particular  which  serves 
the  great  cause  of  cheering  us  all  up." 
He,  too,  apparently  longs  for  a  "happy 
ending,"  but  would  he  with  his  literary 
taste  stand  by  consenting  when  a  work 
of  art  is  ruined  by  an  author,  novelist, 
dramatist,  poet,  deliberately  consulting 
the  good  humor  of  the  public?  "Clarissa 
Harlowe"  was  issued  periodically,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  sixth  volume  the  hero- 
ine was  left  dying.  A  reader  was  so 
Moved  that  he   offered   Richardson  a 


thotfsund    poumls^fo    restore    her  to 

health  in  the  next  and  final  volume;  but 
I  Samuel  refused,  ho  knew  that  In  art 
Clarissn  should  die  as  she  would  have 
died  in  real  life.  Dickens  spoiled  one  of 
his  best  novels,  If  not  the  best,  by 
yielding  to  the  wishes  of  publisher  and 
public.  We  refer  to  "Great  Expecta- 
tions." He  did  not  intend  to  have  Es- 
tella  t.nd  Pip  marry.  As  he  imagined 
the  character  of  Estella,  and  she  Is  more 
strongly  and  reasonably  characterized 
than  are  the  majority  of  his  women  not 
constitutionally  comic,  It  would  have 
been  impossible  for  her  to  wed  Pip.  But 
the  public  demanded  a  happy  ending, 
and  so  we  read  the  final  and  sentimental 
sentence:  "The  evening  mists  were  ris- 
ing now,  and  in  all  the  broad  expanse 
of  tranquil  light  they  showed  to  me,  I 
saw  no  shadow  of  another  parting  from  i 
her."  Whereas  the  novel  should  end:  I 
"  'And  will  continue  friends  apart,'  said 
Estelle."  . 

Undramatized  Dramas. 

An  interesting  article  might  be  writ- 
ten on  novels  and  plays  that  have  had 
more  than  one  ending.  Mr.  Kipling 
wrote  two  different  endings  for  "The 
Light  That  Failed,"  and  it  Is  said  there 
is  a  third.  But  there  are  more  instances, 
j  perhaps,  in  the  drama.  We  have  seen 
in  theatres  of  this  city  plays  ruined, 
I  wholly  and  absurdly  ruined  "to  suit 
I  American  taste."  There  was  Bernstein's 
|  "Israel."  In  the  original,  the  jewbaiter, 
when  he  learns  that  his  father  was  a 
Hebrew,  kills  himself.  In  the,  foolish 
"American"  version,  a  gospel  eyed 
young  woman  is  lugged  in  by  the  heels 
to  "save"  the  hero  at  the  end.  Bern- 
stein's "Samson"  was  weakened  by  a 
change  In  the  last  act,  as  though  the 
selection  of  Mr.  Gillette  to  play  the 
leading  part  was  not  sufficiently  harm- 
ful. "The  Lily"  was  made  almost  ridic- 
ulous by  a  miserable  change  In  the  end- 
ing;. And  so  in  years  remote  Cordelia 
was  not  allowed  to  die,,  and  there  was 
a  version  of  Rossini's  "Othello"  in  Italy 
in  which  Othello  and  Desdemona  were 
reconciled  in  the  last  act  and  Iago  con- 
fessed that  he  had  acted  mischievously. 
Mr.  Willian  Archer  has  touched,  but 
only  lightly,  on  this  point  in  his  "Play- 
Making,"  recently  published,  but  chiefly 
in  relation  to  the  carrying  forward  of 
interest  from  one  act  to  another.  "In 
plays  of  the  type  of  'The  Worst  Woman 
in  London,'  it  appears  to  be  an  abso- 
lute canon  of  art  that  every  act  must 
have  a  'happy  ending'— that  the  curtain 
must  always  fait  on  the  hero,  or.  pre- 
ferably, the  comic  man,  In  an  attitude) 
of  triumph,  while  the  villain  and  vil- 
lagers cower  before  him  in  baffled  im- 
potence. We  have  perfect  faith,  of 
course,  that  the  villlan  will  come  up 
smiling  in  the  next  act.  and  proceed 
with  his  nefarious  practices;  but,  for 
the  moment,  virtue  has  it  all  its  own 
way.'' 

Poet — Pugilists. 

The  Herald,  last  Sunday  published  ex- 
tracts from  poems  written  in  rant, 
poems  by  Henley  and  others,  including 
the  unknown  author  of  "A  Hundred 
Stretches  Hence."  It  might  also  havo 
quoted  a  stanza  from  Byron's  "Don 
Juan." 

Who  in  a  row  "like  Tom  could  lead  the  van, 

Booze  in  the  ken,  or  at  the  Spellkcn  hustle! 
Who  queer  u  flat?  Who  (spite  of  Bowstreet's 
ban) 

On  the  hlgb-toby-spiee  s0  flash  the  muzzle? 
Who  0n  n  lurk  witn  black-eyed  Sal  (his  blow, 
fag) 

So  prime— so  swell— so  natty— and  so  know- 
;  in«' 

'Blowen,"  by  the  way,  is  the  preferred 
spelling.  And  Byron  wrote  a  foot  note 
to  these  lines:  "If  there  be  any  gemman 
so  ignorant  as  to  require  a  traduction, 
I  refer  him  to  my  old  friend  and  corpo- 
real pastor  and  master,  John  Jackson, 
Esq.,  Professor  of  Pugilism."  Byron,1 
himself,  was  a  spirited  boxer  with  a1 
long  reach  of  his  left  arm,  although,  his 
foot  work  was  unavoidable  deficient.  We 
note  that  M.  Maeterlinck,  in  spite  of 
flamboyant  advertising,  did  not  appear 
in  Paris  as  a  boxer  at  a  show  for  char- 
ity. Another  poet  that  was  fond  o't  the  ' 
ring  was  John  Keats,  who  as  a  boy  and 
a  young  man,  was  always  fighting  and 
with  a  surprising  fierceness. 

His  Royal  Nibs. 

Not  long  ago  a  London  journal  com- 
plained that  neither  Queen  Victoria 
nor  Edward  VII.  had  been  fortunate  sit- 
ing for  portraits;  that  they  had  been 
flattered  beyond  recognition  by  timid 
or  obsequious  painters  and  the  portraits 
were  not  creditable  or  authoritative  as 
likenesses  or  works  of  art.  Three  new 
Belgian  postage  stamps  were  issued  re- 
cently; one  of  them  a  red  10  centimes 
stamp  with  the  face  of  King  Albert. 
This  is  to  be,  or  has  already  been, 
withdrawn,  and  for  this  reason:  It  de- 
picts the  King  "with  eyes  of  unequal 
dimensions,  giving  the  impression  of  a 
squint."  The  question  comes  up:  "Is 
King  Albert  pop-eyed,  bug-eyed,  with 
the  suggestion  of  squinting?"  However 
this  may  be,  the  stamp  will  excite  the 
eagerness  of  collectors,  and  it  may  also 
be  said  that  postage  stamp  portraiture 
Is  often  more  faithful  than  the  work  of 
court  painters. 

Seeing  another  of  the  company  taste  of 
several  dishes  with  the  same  piece  of  bread. 
"Can  any  cookery  bo  more  extravagant," 
said  he,  "or  more  adapted  to  spoil  dishes, 
than  that  which  he  practises  who  eats  of 
several  at  the  same  time,  putting  all  manner 
of  sauces  into  his  mouth  at  once?  for  as  he 
mlxc3  together  more  ingredients  than  the 
<"'0',ks,  he  makes  what  he  eats  move  expen- 
sive; and  as  he  mixes  what  they  forbv.ir  to 


provide  himself  with  rooks  of  the  greatest 
BkllJ,  and  then,  though  he  pretends  to  no 
kn <>wled*e  of  their  art,  to  undo  what  has 
been  done  by  them?  Kut  another  thing  hap- 
pens to  blm  who  Is  accustomed  to  eat  of 
several  dishes  at  once;  for,  If  he  has  not 
several  soils  of  meat  before  him,  he  thinks 
himself  stinted,  missing  what  he  has  been 
used  to.  But  he  who  Is  accustomed  to  make 
one  piece  of  bread,  and  one  piece  of  meat,  go 
together,  will  be  able  to  partake  contentedlj 
or  one  dish  when  several  are  just  at  hand." 

Again  at  Table. 

Thus,  for  example,  Mrs.  Bishop  was 
astonished  at  the  stew  of  the  Ainos 
see  her   "Unbeaten  Tracks  in  Japan" 
a  stew  of  "the  most  abominable  things 
sea  weed,  slugs,  fish,  roots,  putty  like 
clay,  and  what  not."  They,  on  the  other 
hand,  supposed  close  to  nature,  were 
disgusted  when  they  saw  her  "pollute 
her  tea  with  milk.  . 

Buckland's  enthusiastic  defence  of  the 
rat  is  known  to  many  naturalists  and] 
riders  of  hobby  horses.  Did  he  ever  eat 
one?  He  mentions  members  of  an  Arc 
tic  expedition  who  escaped  scurvy  by 
eating  the  cook's  well-seasoned  rat  soup. 
,  Forty  years  ago  rat  pie  was  a  delicacy 
'  In  Nottingham,  and  there  was  an  Inn 
famous  for  its  rat  suppers. 

The  Dally  Chronicle,  discussing  "un- 
considered trifles  which  some  consider 
good  to  eat,"  mentions  "bracksey"  mut- 
ton and  "jump  short"  pies.  The  former 
is  eaten  with  relish  by  Cumberland 
shepherds.  "The  sheep  dies  on  the  hills, 
the  shepherds  put  it  in  the  chimney 
and  make  hams  of  it."  Jump  short  pie 
is  a  dish  of  eastern  England.  A  parish- 
ioner explained  the  name  to  his  clergy- 
man, the  Rev.  R.  H.  Barham,  as  they 
were  eating  the  pie.  "Well,  sir,  it  is 
lamb.  You  see,  the  young  lambs  in  the 
mesh  try  to  get  over  the  drains;  a  good 
many  of  'em  jump  short,  tumble  in  and 
get  drowned.  Then  we  hooks  'em  out 
and  puts  'em  into  a  pie.  Have  another 
help,  sir?"  ^ 

Here  Is  a  story  from  Zurich,  Switzer- 
land, that  might  well  be  in  any  volume 
of  Table  Talk.  A  creditor  wished  to 
lay  a  debtor's  wages  under  distraint, 
but  there  was  nothing  to  distrain.  It 
appeared  that  the  said  debtor  was  in 
the  habit  of  spending  a  certain  amount 
daily  in  order  to  go  home  and  have  a 
hot  dinner  at  noon.  The  creditor  com- 
plained. He  said  that  the  debtor  should 
take  a  cold  snack  with  him  and  econo- 
mize his  train  fares.  Biit  the  higher 
court  decided  that  no  one  should  be  ex- 
pected to  be  satisfied  with  a  cold  mid- 
day meal.  "Even  a  debtor  has  a  right 
to  his  hot  soup." 

And  here  is  a  question  that  might  have 
been  discussed  at  the  Courts  of  Love, 
if  tobacco  had  then  been  knowta.  Mrs! 
Nikola  Lazarevitch  of  Yagodina,  Servia, 
vexed  her  husband  by  stealing  tobacco 
from  his  pocket  and  declaring  that  she 
had  as  much  right  to  his  pipe  as  to  his 
roof.  He  finally  put  out  her  pipe  by| 
suffocating  her.  The  court  sentenced! 
him,  to  18  years'  hard  labor.  He  is  nec- 
essarily a  haunted  man,  in  or  out  of 
prison,  for  every  time  he  fills  his  pipe 
he  will  think  of  her;  he  may  even  feel 
her  fingers  at  work  in  his  pocket. 


Perverts  in  Australia. 

There  are  extreme  and  violent  vegeta- 
rians who  insist  that  man  was  by  nature 

designed  to  eat  only  nuts,  grain,  fruits, 
vegetables,  grasses,  hay  baled  or  from! 
the  mow.  Let  them  consider  the  be- 
havior of  the  kea  or  mountain  ^parrot  of 
New  Zealand.  We  learn  from  a  Mel- 1 
bourne  newspaper  that  this  bird,  origi- 
nally a  conservative  vegetarian,  sud- 
denly began  to  kill  sheep  and  lambs  and 
devour  certain  choice  morsels.  And 
now  the  owners  of  flocks  and  the  gov- 
ernment are  trying  to  exterminate  the 
pervert.  Meanwhile  Australian  sheep  I 
now  attack  each  other  and  eat  each  I 
other,  as  well  as  rabbits.  These  car- 
nivorous sheep  are  found  in  the  south- i 
ern  district  of  New  South  Wales.  A| 
Melbourne  humorist  looks  forward  to 
the  evolution  of  ».  "wild,  man-eating 
merino"  that  will  attract  the  attention 
of  big-game  hunters,  among  them  Col. 
T.  Roosevelt,  unless  he  be  otherwise  en- 
gaged. ^ 


Nasal  Greetings. 

The   Milwaukee  Physicians'  Associa- 
tion, preparing, a  bill  to  stop  the  practice 
of  kissing,  which  is  "a  blot  on  civiliza- 
tion," also  "a  menace  to  health  and  de- 
cency," should  consult  the  wisdom  of  , 
the  ancients.    Xenophon  represents  So- 
crates as  saying:  "This  pleasure  is  not 
pee  others,  which  either  lessen  or  van-  | 
lsh  in  the  enjoyment;  on  the  contrary 
It  gathers  strength  the  more  it  is  re- 
peated;  and  flattering  our  souls  with 
Sweet  and   favorable  hopes,  bewitches- 
our  minds  with  a  thousand  beautiful' 
Images."  «. 

These  physicians  offer  as  a  substitute] 
the  rubbing  of  noses  or  foreheads.  Th^j 
rubbing  of  noses  seems  to  us  far  more  j 
Indecent,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the 
practice-  would  be  more  healthful  than 
the  one  condemned.  There  are  men 
whose  Bardolphian  nose  would  frighten 
any  woman  from  an  amorous  or  even 
friendly  demonstration,  and  there  are 
women  whose  red  or  catarrhal  nose  is 
a  sad  trial  to  them.  Furthermore  there 
are  noses  otherwise  irreproachable  that 
would  not  lend  themselves  gracefully  to 
this  form  of  salutation  as  the  nose  of 
the  prince's  daughter  in  "Solomon's 
Song,"  a  nose  "as  the  tower  of  Lebanon 
which  looked  toward  Damascus." 


London  Dressing. 

FThere  is  important  informatWin  from 
London  concerning  the  orthodox  lounge 
suit  of  this  season.    The  ends  of  the 
grousers  should  be  turned  up  perfnanent- 
ity.    While  there  are  the  usual  two  side 
pockets,  little  should  be  put  into  them, 
lest  the  "hang"  be  ruined.    The  trou- 
sers should  be  wide  from  the  tops  to  the 
knees  and  taper  slightly  but  gracefully 
to  the  ends.    The  operilng  of  the  waist- 
coat is  rather  deep  and  narrow.  •'Only 
a  good  tailor  can  cut  a  waistcoat  in  that 
way."    True,  O  King,  and  only  a  good 
tailor  can  cut  a  waistcoat  so  that  it 
does   not    climb   arrogantly  above  the 
collars  of  shirt  and  coat.    The  coat  is 
neither    absurdly    long    nor  absurdly 
short,  and  the  lapels,  which  should  roli 
are  of  "the  same  happy  medium  kind." 
The  coat  should  have  an  outside  hand- 
kerchief pocket  and  only  two  buttons, 
and  it  should  be  cut  away  below  the  top 
button,  so  that  If  it  is  fastened  at  ail 
It  is  with  that  button. 

Now  let  us  look  knowingly  at  our 
neighbors'  new  suits.  By  the  way, 
there  are  highly  respectable  tailors  in 
Boston  who  do  not  now  provide  an  extra 
and  alternating  pair  of  trousers.  They 
give  as  an  excuse  that  they  cannot  get 
sufficient  cloth.  Without  this  alternat- 
ing pair  a  man  is  soon  left  with  coat 
and  waistcoat,  but  with  trousers  to  get. 

Mr.  William  Archer's  "Play-Making: 
A  Manual  of  Craftsmanship,"  is  pub- 
lished in  this  country  by  Small,  May- 
nard  &  Co.  of  Boston.  As  was  ex- 
pected, the  book  is  mighty  interesting 
leading,  as  Horace  Greeley  used  to 
say,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any 
young  dramatist  will  be  benefited 
thereby  in  mastering  his  trade,  except 
by  lessons  of  indirection.  Indeed,  Mr.  I 
Archer  begins  by  saying  there  are  no 
rules  for  writing  a  play.  "It  Is  easy, 
Indeed,  to  lay  down  negative  recommen- 
dations—to instruct  the  beginner  how 
not  to  do  it.  But  most  of  these  'don'ts' 
are  rather  obvious:  and  those  which 
are  not  obvious  are  apt  to  be  question- 
able.'' And  then  Mr.  Archer  excuses 
himself  for  having  set  forth  on  a  fruit- 
less and  foolhardy  enterprise.  "Rules 
there  are  none;  but  it  does  not  'follow 
that  some  of  the  thousands  who  are' 
fascinated  by  the  art  of  the  playwright 
may  not  profit  by  having  their  atten- 
tion called,  in  a  plain  and  practical 
way,  to  some  of  its  problems  and  pos- 
sibilities. •  •  •  It  is  easy  to  name' 
excellent  treatises  on  the  drama;  but 
,the  aim  of  such  books  Is  to  guide  the 
judgment  of  the  critic  rather  than  the 
creative  impulse  of  the  palywright. 
There  are  also  valuable  coilections  of 
dramatic  criticisms,  but  any  practical 
hints  that  they  may  contain  are  scat- 
tered and  unsystematic.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  advice  one  is  apt  to  give  be- 
ginners—'Go  to  the  theatre;  study  its 
conditions  and  mechanism  for  yourself 
—is,  in  fact,  of  very  doubtful  value." 


The  Education    Take'  for  sample. 

,  the    matter    of  con- 

01  a  struction.    Mr.  W.  L. 

Dramatist  Courtney  recently 
said  that  professional  dogma  on  the 
construction  of  plays  is  so  much  waste 
paper.  Genius  goes  Its  way.  The  con- 
structive differences  between  "Electra" 
and  "The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  are 
great,  as  great  as  those  between  Pinero's 
play  and  one  by  Mr.  Shaw.  Yet  Mr. 
Courtney  admitted  that  certain  laws 
should  be  followed:  and  in  all  that  is 
preat  and  abiding  genius  will  be  com- 
bined with  "convention."  Another  has 
said  that  the  only"  two  qualified  in- 
structors in  the  business  are  intuition 
and  .experience.  "Only  these  two  be- 
tween them  and  these  two  together  can 
complete  the  education  of  a  dramatist." 

Mr.  Archer's  book  contains  so  much 
that  is  valuable,  so  much  that  should 
and  enlighten  a  theatregoer,  that 
shall  review  it  at  'length  next  Sun- 
I'ay.  Meanwhile  let  us  wonder  at  his 
objection  to  the  word  "denouement''  and 
his  desire  to  substitute  "interact"  for 
entr'acte."' 


aid 


Mr.  Charles    Mr-  Daffb,r"'  findins 

_      ,  the  theatrical  season  in 

Dawbarn  Paris  on  the  wane,  or 
in  Paris,  practically  dead,  names 
i;-,tse  successes  in  six  months:  "La 
l.'lambee,"  "Primerose,"  "Le  Coeur 
Dispose,"  "L'As-saut"  and  "Le  Petit 
Cafe."  He  thinks  the  success  deserved. 
"La  Flambee"  has  a  loudly  patriotic 
note.  "Primerose"  is  a  little  bit  of  every- 
thing, a  little  humor,  a  sood  dose  of  ten- 
derness and  a  good  bishop,  hijrh  society, 
the  baying  of  dogs  and  the  atmosphere 
of  the  chateau,  also  a  pretty  romance. 
"Le  Coeur  Dispose"  is  fhe  triumph  of  a 
sentimental  Sherlock  Holmes.  Sherlock' 
is  "almost  superhunianly  clever  and  de- 
votes talents  which  would  win  him; 
lame  as  a  forger  or  philanthropist  toi 
the  good  of  the  family."  He  confounds 
i he  knaves  and  wins  the  heiress.  "Therei 
is  novelty  in  making  the  good  young 
man  a  sharp  man  of  business  Instead  of 
»n  amiable  idot  and  In  depicting  the 
prospective  bride  as  hostile  to  her  lover 
until  he  wins  her  by  force."  Hearing 
■L'Assaut"  is  like  listening  to  an  auto- 
ii!ogxaph> .  "which  gives  always  a  subtle 
pleasure  to  the  audience."   This  drama 


rted  an 


Bern- 


:>-!ire  In  "I,e  PeUt  Cafe."  and  the  Dpw 
•   <  perfect,  the  observations  acute. 
"These  remarks  on  successes,"  says 

Mr.  Dawbarn,  "bring  me  to  Bay  t™5| 

there  is  still  room  for  the  good  play  j 
a  ml  none  for  the  bad.  It  must  be  a  play  I 
of  wldi  appeal,  not  enclosing  the  atmo-  ' 
sphere  of  the  Boulevards,  which?  is  j 
scarcely  understood  even  at  Versailles. 
But  the  real  drama,  as  distinct  from 
high  or  low  comedy,  Is  In  a  bad  way. 
The  cinema  is  killing  It.  People  want  to 
know  what  happened  to  the  heroine  as 
quickly  as  possible;  there  must  be  a 
situation  all  the  time  and  no  waiting; 
and  you  set  that  at  the  cinema.  Melo- 
drama is  even  more  a  victim  of  the 
^picture  palace.  There  is  positive  diffi- 
cult in  recruiting  actors,  who  can  play 
good  blood-curdling  parts  of  tragedy 
and  treason.  'Unhand  me,  villain!'  or 
Wow  to  save  the  girl!'  requires  some 
baying  nowadays.  Even  the  gallery 
won't  stand  it  unless  It  Is  sung  to 
finis  r  by  a  blonde  'prima  donna'  or  a 
Broad-chested  tenor.  The  public  turns 
Its  back  on  the  mclo.  and  Its  face  to 
Ihe  film  factory.  Only  the  monotony  of 
miles  of  wobbly  pictures  will  send  it 
once  again  to  the  theatre.  Nor  does  the 
operetta,  which  might  save  the  situa- 
tion U>  some  extent  in  France,  show 
signs  of  life.  One  wonders  what  has 
become  of  it.  of  the  joyous  family  of  the 
'Petit  Due'  and  the  rest,  which  awoke 
Ihe  smiles  and  enthusiasm  of  a  former 
generation.  If  the  foreign-made  article 
pleas,  it  is  because  of  the  gaiety  and 
.spontaneity  which  are  lacking  from  the 
French  production.  •  •  •  Whether  it 
likes  it  or  not,  Paris  has  learned  enor- 
mously from  Russian  ballets.  Free  ex- 
changes are  absolutely  necessary  to  art, 
especially  to  Parisian  art,  which  shows 
u  fcendency  to  stifle." 
:  compare  with  this  the  remarks  of  the 
liPM'is  correspondent  of  the  Referee: 
/•■fhere  are  Russian  ballets  at  the  Cha- 
Uefet.  There  doesn't  seem  to  be  any 
IPvislan  French  at  any  of  the  theatres 
s  you  get  past  the  box  office,  and  I 
eBeve  the  three  noblemen  with  dirty 
shut  fronts  who  sit  at  the  controle 
desk  In  the  Gay  City's  theatres  this 
Iwajek  would  faint  if  (as  in  normal  times) 
anybody  came  along  with  a  free  ticket. 
Tift  theatres  are  xenophile,  of  course, 
nefause  foreigners  and  provincials  pay 
lor  their  seats,  and  Parisians  so  very 
rarely  comply  with  tills  formality.  But 
It  Is  no  use  trying  to  get  relief  from 
I  life  polyglot  nusicians— I  believe  there 
arje  45,000  of  them— who  are  thronging 
all  the  cafes,  the  streets,  and  most  of 
the  hotels  by  taking  refuge  in  a  the- 
atre." 


Opera  and         Tne  Pa"  Mal1  Ga" 

.     zette  heard  Mme.  Tet- 

Uperetta  in  Iaz2lni  with  moderate 

London     rapture  when  she .  ap- 
peared at  Covent  Garden  for  the  first 
lime   this   season    in    "The   Barber-  ot ! 
Seville."    "If  one  must  have  trick  sing- 

ng,  lei  it  be  in  confedy  rather  than 
tragedy.  Certainly  Mme.  Tetrazzini's 
spontaneous  method  (and  complete  self- 
assurance)  carries  more  conviction  vo- 

ally  in  the  part  of  Rosina  than  else- 
where."   Yet  when  she  sang  later  in 

Rigoletto"    the    critic    observed  that 

subtle  voice  modulations  in  the  low 
register  helped  to  emphasize  the  poign- 
ancy of  the  situation." 

Mr.  Marooux  was  an  impressive 
Father  in  "Louise"  when  it  was  revived 
at  Covent  Garden. 

I  The  story  of  Oscar  Straus's  new  oper- 
etta.    "The  Dancing  Viennese,"  com- 
posed expressly  for  the  Coliseum,  is  a 
alight     one.   Miss     Lizzi     Fiora,  the 
Viennese  waltz  queen,  refuses  to  sup 
with  an  admirer.   A  wager  is  laid  that 
?he  will  change  her  mind.  Angered,  she 
t-csolves  to  avenge  herself.  She  accepts, 
jut  makes  her  maid,  masked,  take  her 
place.   Lizzi  appears  later  on  the  seen?, 
and  as  he  swears  that  lie  loves  her  andj 
offers  her  his  hand  like  a  gentleman^ 
there  is  a  happy  ending.   The  score  con- 
tains a  number  of  waltz  tunes,  "which, 
if  lacking,  perhaps,  in  the  inevitability 
attaching  to  certain  famous  examples, 
yet  possess  the  Viennese  character  one 
finds  so  attractive."   The  singers  were 
Viennese  and  the  performance  was  in 
German. 

We  saw  Lehar's  romantic  "Gypsy 
Love"  at  the  Tremont  with  Marguerite 
Sylva  as  the  heroine.  It  has  been  pro- 
duced at  Daly's  Theatre,  but  haw 
changed  in  form  and  spirit!  Basil 
Hood,  adapting  the  libretto,  has  turned 
Fiona's  dream  into  fact,  made  the 
girl  run  away  with  the  fiddler  and  re- 
turn, repentant,  to  her  much  enduring 
lover  In  the  third  act.  There  are  other 
detrimental  changes:  The  malicious 
and  fiery  flirt  of  a  Roumanian  land- 
lady is  now  an  estimable  English  wom- 
an, and  the  doddering  rake  of  a  noble- 
man is  a  stalwart  man  of  middle  age. 
Mr.  TRterton  went  to  the  theatre  preju- 
diced, becavise  he  Is  "a  frenzied  parti- 
san of  British  musical  comedy."  It  has 
been  for  years  "the  one  live  form  of 
dramatic  art  on  the  English  stage." 
Nevertheless  ho  wrote  an  entertaining 
and  apparently  fair  review.  He  had 
heard  the  opera  In  German  at  Munich. 
"This  was  not  the  Lehar  operetta  I  was 
used  to— that  whirl  of  sensuous  and 
cynical  gaiety  round  a  waltz,  with  a 
thin  orchestral  accompaniment.  •  •  • 
The  orchestration  was  sometimes  too 
pompous,  too  elaborate,  and  the  snatch- 
es of  chanted  dialogue  too  pretentious 
tor  their  dainty  theme." 

Mr.  Hammersteln's  revival  of  "Les 
Cloches  de  Corneyille"  brought  with  it 
memories.  Mr.  Walbrook  remerribered 
Kate  Monroe,  "a  limber  little  person, 
strictly  pretty,  but  very  piquant"  as 


but    there  was   Laura   Clements,  tall, 

urettv  refined  and  with  a  charming 
voice  "X  used  to  think  what  beautiful, 
long  'golden  hair  she  had.  I  fancy  now. 
with  a  pang,  that  it  must  have  been  a 
wing  "  Shlel  Barry's  Gnspard  was  by 
common  consent  one  of  the  really  great 
pieces  of  ncting  of  its  time.  Frank 
CYlli's  Impersonation  of  the  Marquis 
could  hardlv  be  surpassed.  But  the 
English  lyrics  were  something  strange 
and  wonderful.  Here  is  an  example. 
Dost  thou  remember  ('twas •  In  Se Ptember). 
There  Is  the  rock,  and  there  1s  the 

0  V™.  again,  love;  solace  my  pain,  love 

1  Tel™?  not  vain  Is  the  hope  that  you. 

gn  v  p. 

And  how  could  even  English  audiences 
of  the  late  seventies  endure  this  dia- 
logue!" fi 

The  Bailie:  I  am  a  great  man. 

Gobo:  A  great  man. 

The  Bailie:  A  man  of  dignity. 

Gohn:  A  man  of  dignity- 

The  Bailie:  A  man  of  authority.  ♦ 

Gobo:   A  man  of  atrocity. 

The  Bailie-  Yes.— No.  no!  Certainly  not! 

Gobo-'  No,  no!  Certainly  not! 

The  Bailie:  I  float  on  the  sea  of  glory 
like  a  cork. 

Gobo-  Like  a  cork. 

The  Bailie:  Like  a  large  cork.  . 

Gobo:  Like  a  large  cork. 

The  Bailie:  Like  an  enormous  cork. 

Gobo-  Like  a  bung.  .  ,, 

The  Bailie:  Yes— no.  no!  Certainly  not! 

Gobo— No.  no!   Certainly  not. 

Mr  Adrian  Ross  thought  Mr.  Wal- 
brook too  hard  on  the  writers  of  these 
lvrics.  "French  verse."  he  said,  differs 
from  English  In  having  no  rhythm  that 
compels  the  composer  to  follow  the  ac- 
cent of  the  verse.  The  same  words  may 
be  set  in  many  different  rhythms,  and 
most  of  these  will  not  be  rhythms  of 
English  verse.  Consequently,  the  adapt- 
er of  French  operettas  is  frequently  un- 
able to  write  anything  that  will  fit  the 
music  except  what,  by  the  rules  of  Eng- 
lish versification,  is  sheer  doggerel. 
With  German  verse  this  is  not  the  case. 
Its  laws  are  much  the  same  as  those 
of  English  poetry,  and  hence  what  scans 
in  German  will  also  scan  in  an  English 
version.  The  late  Sir  W.  Gilbert,  in  his 
earlier  davs,  adapted  the  lyrics  of  a 
French  light  opera;  so  did  I.  I  do  not 
think  Gilb'ert  shone  in  his  task;  I  am 
quite  sure  I  did  not  in  mine.  Some  of 
the  past  versions  of  French  light  opera 
might  have  been  better  than  they  were; 
but  to  make  the  lyrics  into  decent  Eng- 
lish verse  was  physically  impossible. 
Mr  Ross,  bv  the  way,  was  not  respon- 
sible for  the  lyrics  in  Planquette's 
operetta. 

There  were  old  theatre-goers  who  pro- 
tested against  Mr.  Hammerstein's  In- 
troduction of  his  own  minuet  and 
gavotte  into  Planquette's  score.  "Any- 
how," wrote  one  of  them,  "minuets  and 
gavottes  were  not  danced  by  fisher- 
folk  in  Brittany,  or  elsewhere,  round 
and  about  Cornevllle."  This  is  a  sweep- 
ing statement.  - 

Mr.  Titterton  did  not  care  for  the  mu- 
sic of  "The  Dancing  Viennese"  of  which 
we  have  just  spoken.  He  found  no 
sparkle,  no  throbs.  "The  barrel  organ 
tunes  ripple  along  amiably.  There  is 
nothing  jarring,  for  Oscar  Straus  knows 
his  trade,  but  there  is  nothing  arrest- 
ing; one  may  well  believe  the  operetta 
was  composed  to  order." 


Revivals        Sir  Herbert  Tn?e  ' nded 

this  year's  Shakespeare 
in  festival  at  His  Majesty's 

London  Theatre  by  producing 
"The  Merry  Wives  of  WInsor."  Some 
of  the  critics  wished  that  his  "business" 
had  been  less.  "There  is  of  course  a 
section  of  the  public  who  will  always 
laugh  at  a  sight  of  a  fat  man  prodding 
a  lean  one,  or  rolling  about  on  the  floor, 
or  being  chased  round  a  room  by  a 
comic  female."  The  keynote  of  the 
general  performance  was  boisterous- 
ness  and  there  was  extravagant  acting. 
Shallow  was  a  pantaloon,  and  Slender 
a  brainless  phantom,  "while  the  Mis- 
tress Page,  in  the  exuberance  of  her 
contempt  for  Falstaff.  went  so  far  on 
one  occasion  as  to  'put  her  thumb  unto 
her  nose  and  spread  her  fingers  out.' 
We  believe  Miss  Ellen  Terry  initiated 
this  piece  of  'business.'  If  that  is  so, 
Lady  Tree  need  not  have  troubled  to 
continue  it.  The  humor  of  the  situation 
really  does  not  need  that  particular 
form  of  emphasis."  As  for  Anne  Page, 
cne  of  the  sweetest  apparitions  in  all 
drama,  she  giggled. 

Miss  Horniman's  Manchester  company 
in  London  revived  "She  Stoops  to  Con- 
quer," and  there  was  no  gagging,  no 
clowning.  The  play  was  performed  as 
Goldsmith  wrote  it,  "with  the  character 
of  Tony  Lumpkin  stripped  of  the  accre- 
tions of  more  than  a  century's  'acting 
versions'  and  with  Diggory  and  the  rest 
of  Mr.  Hardcastle's  servants,  for  the 
first  time  in  our  experience,  allowed  to 
be  naturally  amusing."  There  was  no 
forcing  of  points,  no  underlining,  and 
the  enjoyment  of  the  audience  was 
0reat.  •  Charles  Bibby  as  Tony  won  spe- 
cial praise,  this  Tony  was  so  ''loutish, 
mischievous,  sly,  yet  with  a  touch  of 
good  nature  in  him  all  the  time." 

The  Abbey  Theatre  Company  began  its 
engagement  in  London  (June  3)  with 
"Kathleen  ni  Houlihan"  and  "The  Play- 
boy of  the  Western  World."  Plays  and 
neiformance  won  glowing  tributes.  This 
■Playboy"  has  been  called  "a  drama  of 
decadence  and  of  pessimism."  Nietzsche 
said  that  here  may  be  pessimism  of 
strength  as  well  as  of  weakness,  an  in- 
tellectual predilection  for  what  Is  hard, 
awful,  evil  problematical  In  existence, 
owing  to  well-being,  to  exuberant 
health,  to  fulness  of  existence.  "We  are 
not  going  to  say."  remarks  "H.  M.  W.." 
the  critic  ot  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "that 
'The  Playboy'  and  one  or  two  other 
seemingly  pessimistic  pieces  in  the  Ab- 


there  is   more   of   this    'pesHlmlxm  of 

strength"  in  a  piece  so  vitally  and  sln- 
'•<-rc?y  written  and  so  strongly  con- 
structed than  of  any  pessimism  of  weak- 
ness. In  spite  of  Its  grim  shadows  and 
Its  murderous  humor  'The  Playboy  of 
the  Western  World'  Is  the  work  of  a 
man  who  could  laugh  and  who  had 
what  Peglen  called  a  gamey  heart.' 
Only  a  strong  man  could  have  written 
such  a  work."  MIrs  Magee.  Miss  All- 
good  and  Messrs.  O'Donovan.  Sinclair. 
Morgan  and  Kerrigan  were  rapturously 
praised. 

In  a  hundred  matters  of  minor  circum- 
stance the  whole  performance  was  rich 
in  significance  and  truth,  and  the  au- 
dience sat  fascinated.  Let  us  hope  that 
we  shall  see  this  admirable  company  in 
Boston  next  season.  Its  performaSices , 
last  season  were  among  the  few,  very 
few,  brilliant  features  of  the  theatrical 
year. 

Sir  Hej-bprt  -Tree  revived  "Julius  Cae- 
sar" on  the  evening  of  the  King's  birth- 
day, and  Basil  Gill  was  criticised  ad- 
versely for  making  Brutus  only  brood- 
ins:  and  melancholy  and  very  good, 
while  Lyn  Harding  as  Casslus  lectured 
Brutus  as  "a  buoyant  schoolmaster 
might  encourage  a  timid  boy." 

Prof  Peter  Raabe,  custodian  of  the 
Liszt  Museum  at  Saxe-Weimar.  has 
discovered  iwo  manuscript  works  of  the 
Hungarian  abbe.  One  is  a  cantata. 
The  other  Is  "Les  Morts,"  an  elegy 
originally  composed  for  orchestra,  then 
enlarged  by  the  introduction  of  a  male 
choir  to  sing  the  text:  "Beatl  mortal 
qui  in  Domino  moriuntur."  It  is  said 
that  this  work  dedicated  to  Bosima.  his 
daughter,  was  written  for  his  own  fu- 
neral, but  for  some  reason  his  wish  was 
not  carried  out. 

An  oratorio,   "The  Resurrection."  by 
Stevan  Christltch,  met  with  great  sue- 1 
cess  at  Belgrade.    "It  is  a  striking  de- 
parture  from   the  traditional   stvle   of  ! 
Servian  national  music,  which  is  of  the  ! 
nature    of    light    opera.     The    brilliant  ! 
Wagnerian  orchestration  In  the  bursting 
open  of  the  tomb  was  effectively  ren- 
dered.   After  the  manner  of  Strauss's 
'Salome'  the  composition  deals  in  a  pow- 
erful and  descriptive  manner  with  the 
dramatic  incidents  of  the  Christian  res- 
urrection."  Thus  writes  a  Belgrade  cor- 
respondent.   Pray,  what  does  he  mean 
by  "after  the  manner  of  'Salome'  "  when 
the  subject  is  the  resurrection? 

Paderewskl's  symphony  was  played 
again  in  London  early  this  month  by 
the  London  Symphony  Orchestra  led  by 
Mr.  Nikisch.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
cannot  call  It  great  musically;  for  it 
thinks  it  too  much  lajcklng-in  originality. 
"In  this  respect  it  is  curious  how  the 
composer  has  been  very  strongly  Influ- 
enced by  other  writers,  and  yet  has 
succeeded  in  coloring  the  derived  music 
with  his  own  method  almost  to  the  ex- 
tent of  creating  an  Individuality  of 
effect.  There  are  not  a  few  moments, 
all  the  same,  where  one  feels  something 
new.  The  opening  is  a  good  instance, 
and  one.  too.  of  real  emotional  beauty. 
The  brilliance  of  the  extended  finale 
also  has  novelty  of  treatment,  In  spite 
of  the  fact  that  the  variations  of  the 
Polish  National  Anthem  persistently  re- 
mind the  hearer  of  other  things.  •  The 
'chivairlc'  theme,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
strong  and  fresh.  It  is,  perhaps,  an  idle 
pursuit  to  trace  M.  Paderewskl's  melodic 
origins,  and  they  are  only  to  be  referred 
to  because  a  reminiscence  is  a  disturb- 
ing thing,  apart  from  the  arguing  of 
want  of  invention.  For  this  reason  the 
slow  movement  loses  much  of  what 
would  otherwise  have  charmed  and  im- 
pressed. One  could  hardly  keep  the 
prelude  to  Act  III  of  'Lohengrin'  out  of 
one's  head.  Similarly,  a  passionate 
theme  much  used  in  the  first  movement 
took  the  hearer  to  the  Venusberg  music 
in  'TannhWeuser.'  Apart  from  this  the 
symphony  has  real  power,  it  is  splen- 
didly' scored,  the  climaxes  are  notable 
masses  of  sound,  and  never  for  one 
I  Instant  Is  there  a  suggestion  of  weak- 
!  ness  of  touch,  except  perhaps  in  the 
use  of  the  sarrusophones  and  thunder- 
machine,  which  now  and  then  seem  to 
be  rather  dragged  in." 

Mr.  Busoni  gave  a  concert  in  London 
June  5  as  pianist,  conductor  and  com- 
poser. His  "Turandot"  suite,  extracts 
from  which  have  been  played  in  Boston, 
was  picteresque  enough,  but  eastern  col- 
oring palls  after  a  time.  "M.  Busohi's" 
-but  why  "M"?  He  is  an  Italian  by 
birth  and  a  German  by  education— "M. 
Busoni's  orientalisms  are  exceedingly 
well  managed;  he  has  a  phraseology 
which  strikes  rather  a  new  note,  and  it 
Is  sustained,  successfully.;'  Sometimes 
this  effect  is  due  to  orchestration  rather 
than  material.  "The  frequently  observed 
failing  in  this  class  of  music  is  not  alto- 
gether avoided;  working  in  an  alien  at- 
mosphere seems  to  tend  inevitably  tow- 
ard a  lack  of  expression,  and  the  hearer 
is  attracted  by  quaintness  and  the  pict- 
uresque rather  than  stirred  in  any  way.' 
Mr.  Busoni  also  brought  out  his  "Ber-  I 
ceuse  Elegiaque."  which,  as  an  orches- 
tral work,  has  not  been  performed  in 
Boston.  It  is  ultra-modern,  and  "the 
vagueness  and  indef initeness  convey  a 
certain  'atmosphere'  especially  as  there 
are  some  very  curious  orchestral  effects, 
and,  given  the  t'tle.  the  hearer  can  exert 
his  imagination  and  obtain  whatever 
musical  impression  seems  to  him  appro- 
priate." v 

Pen  Portraits      Mr      Titterton  has 
been  drawing  pen-por- 
by  W.  R.      traits  in  London  thea- 
TittertOn  tres  and   music  halls. 
He  has  a  bold,  free  hand. 

"We  are  wont  to  think  of  the  Latin 
people  as  dreamy  loungers  in  shadowed 
places.    How   false   the   notion   is  the 
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Spanish  male  dance  might  *how  us,  and 
the  acting  of  Grasso.  Giasso  Is  not  a 
man.  he.  la  a  force:  he  Is  not  an  actor, 
he  Is  an  elemental  Impulse.  I  have  seen 
him  In  many  plays,  but  they  were  all  to 
one  purpose — he  wns  a  man  whose  wife 
betrays  him,  and  who  revenges  himself. 
Sitting  still,  and  with  dpwncasl  eyes,  he 
suggests  power.  He  allows  the  work- 
men of  his  mine  to  shout  and  chatter 
around  him,  and  gives  no  sign:  and  then 
suddenly  he  springs  up  and  scatters 
and  stills  them  with  a  quick,  plectrlc 
gesture— with  all  the  nonchalance  of  an 
avalanche.  His  slow  sailor's  stride  Ib 
like  the  stride  of  a  tiger;  you  could  not 
face  those  curved,  open  palms  and  that 
lowered  head.  The  most  terrible  thing 
of  alL  is,  he  takes  so  long  to  spring. 
Sometimes  he  never  springs.  I  do  not 
call  this  ncting;  this  is  unclothed,  tem- 
peramental power.  And  It  Is  a  sort  of 
power  I  rebel  against  with  all  the 
nervous  force  of  my  sophisticated  In- 
tellect." 

"The  distinguishing  feature  of  the 
dancing  of  Spanish  men  is  a  stern  rig- 
idity of  face  and  trunk,  and  a  tense 
waving  and  gesticulation  of  the  arms 
accompanied  by  grotesque  twirls  of  the 
legs  and  by  sudden"  and  unexpected 
stabs  and  rattles  of  the  feet  upon  the 
floor— the  movement  ending  as  suddenly  i 
and  unexpectedly  In  a  grotesque  pose. 
La  Malagucnita  gives  all  this,  but  she 
lacks  the  subterranean  fury  of  the  male 
dancer;  you  feel  she  is  using  the  move- 
ments so  perfectly  learnt  as  a  cloak. 
She  toys  with  them;  the  rigid  body 
sometimes  begins  to  sway  (as  the  body 
of  a  Spanish  woman  sways),  but  the 
artist  restrains  it.  There  Is  a  hint  of 
feminine  softness  In  the  gestures  of 
those  graceful  Tiands  which  yet  writhe 
and  clack  so  savagely,  and  the  pitterj 
patter  of  the  feet~is  a  mocking  echo  to 
the  laughing  shy  aloofness  of  the  eyes. 
A  woman  of  passion,  you  would  say. 
but  of  passion  banked  inexorably  under. 
The  severely  masculine  garments  and  ] 
poses  find  a  fitting  background  in  a 
whirl  of  glancing  eyes  and  flaming  petti- 
coats." 

Adeline  Gence  in  "La  Camargo"  used 
the  conventional  pantomime  of  the  bal- 
let, "but  she  used  it  as  a  grand  lady  at 
the -court  of  Louis  Quinze  would  have 
used  a  fan." 

"Mr.  Tom  Clare  is  quite  without  elec- 
tricity, quite  without  exuberance;  but 
he  has  a  fine  dry  flavor  of  his  own. 
Marie  Lloyd  takes  possession  of  you 
without  an  effort,  the  American  singer 
strives  to  take  possession  by  assault 
and  battery,  but  Tom  Clare  does  not 
seek  to  gain  such  mastery,  does  not 
strive  to  impress  himself  upon  you;  he 
utters  his  jokes  in  a  dry.  cool  manner, 
and  with  imperturbable  composure;  you 
may  take  them  or  leave  them  as  you 
choose.  This,  to  a  blase  critic  suffering 
under  the  tricks  and  violence  of  out- 
rageous mountebanks,  is  refreshing.  But 
the  modern  hall  is  too  large  for  Tom 
Clare.    He  needs  a"n  intimate  milieu." 

"At  the  Palladium  I  liked  best  of  all 
Eugene  Stratton  and  Liane  d'Eve,  Mr. 
.Stratton  is  one  of  our  true  minstrel.-.  He 
lias  been  fortunate  in  a  composer,  for 
Mr.  Stuart's  music  has  a  very  tender, 
graceful  sentimentality,  but  It  is  Eu- 
gene Stratton  one  always  thinks  of  when 
one  whistles  those  taking  tunes.  He  Is  so 
restrained,  so  light  (on  his  feet  and  on 
his  tongue),  so  simple  in  his  gestures, 
his  emotion  Is  so  obviously  sincere  and 
so  comfortably  superficial.  And  yet, 
howsoever  light  he  trips  across  the 
stage,  I  fear  rather  than  feel  there  is 
a  certain  stiffness  in  the  limbs,  and  in 
that  great  hall  even  his  well-trained 
voice  did  not  carry  as  It  would  have 
carried  10  years  ago.  But,  still,  he  can 
set  his  audience  pulsing  to  the  old  fa- 
miliar tunes;  still  he  is  one  of  our  few 
true  singers.  Vet  need  he  paint  his 
face  so  like  a  Nugget-polished  grate?  A 
nigger  does  not  look  like  that,  and.  any- 
how. Mr  Stratton's  art  Is  essentially 
Anglo-Saxon. 

"Llane  d'Eve  can  do  one  -thing;  she 
does  that  perfectly.  She  dances  the 
Matchlche!  The  Matchiche  is  a  passion- 
ate Spanish  dance  which"  has  been 
adopted  by  the  Parisians,  and  Is  danced 
by  them  quite  coldly,  but  with  a  laugh- 
ing eye.  Instead  of  being  alluring  it 
is  tantalizing.  Instead  of  being  passion- 
ate it  is  piquant.  And  how  merrily  pi- 
quant is  this  dolly-faced.  Impudent  Llane 
d'Eve!  How  audacious,  how  provoking! 
How  she  taunts  and  torments  us  as  she 
strides  forward  with  jaunty  hand  and 
foot  in  her  wickedly-abbreviated  feath- 
er-tailed costume!  Surely  she  is  the  very 
spirit  of  Paris,  for  whom  wickedness  is 
a  bon-bon  and  a  shuttlecock." 


The 
Perfect 
Playgoer 


Mr.  William  R.  Kerr, 
a    London  journalist, 
discusses   the   charac-  I 
ter  and   the  caprices 
of  the  perfect  playgoer: 

"In  this  country  your  perfect  play- 
goer, who  is  waiting  for  the  autumnal 
epanouissement  in  stageland,  is  not  the 
perfect  epicurean,  as  might  be  hurriedly 
concluded  by  your  perfect  politician  (If 
he  has  kindly  accompanied  us  so  far),  I 
with  his  ill-dlsgulsed  contempt  for  mere 
mummery.  The  appetite  of  the  perfect 
epicurean  is  notoriously  fastidious,  his 
palate  dainty,  his  digestion  Ill-adapted 
to  cope  with  violent  contrasts.  Now, 
your  perfect  playgoer  Is  more  robustly 
constituted.  If  he  has  a  fault,  it  is  his 
lack  of  discrimination;  he  is,  perhaps, 
too  prone  to  plume  himself  on ,  being, 
theatrically  speaking,  all  things  to  all 
men;  he  Is  like  a  harp  every  string  of 
which  is  broken  except  that  which  vt 
hrates  to  the  many-motlfed  me!r.-Jv% 
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the  Dramatic  Muse  of  wlio  n  lie  asks, 
like  the  singer  of  her  poet.  'How,  dear- 
«st,  wilt  thou  have  me  for  most  use?' 
He  is  a  treasure  to  theatrical  managers. 

"A  distinction  may-  be  drawn  between 
the  theatrically  minded  person  and  the 
peruvi  playgoer.  The  former  is  elec- 
tric: his  creed  Is  severely  Intellectual, 
■■tag  tilt  active  motive  which  Is  in- 
tended to  give  unity  to  a  well-appre- 
hended form  of  self-culture;  and  it  thus 
demands  from  the  theatre  a  combination 
Of  art  and  philosophy  and  'realism'  In 
order  to  produce  a  sort  of  sustained 
impassioned  Intellectual  emotion.  But 
he  is  so  essentially,  even  pedantically, 
•intellectual'  that  one  sometimes  doubts 
whether  art  acts  with  sufficient 
strength  as  a  solvent  on  his  creed.  He 
has  hopes  in  Mr.  Galsworthy  and  Mr. 
fc'haw;  al: hough  tho  latter  may  some- 
times mystify  him.  •  *  •  He  is,  briefly, 
an  enthusiast,  a  vendor  of  thaumatur- 
•  gle  medicine  which  shrewd  theatrical 
"roanagcis  with  a  healthy  dread  of  the 
bankruptcy  court  decline  to  stock.  So 
ics  his  consciousness  to  the  Sun- 
day theatre,  realizing  that  that  awful 
Both,  .lohn  Bull,  can  never  enter  the 
shadowy  penetralia  of  his  problem, 
haunted  spirit. 

11.  yearns  for  the  establishment  of 
a  national  British  drama  Which  should 
blend  together  all  the  vital  currents  of 
the  life  of  the  people.  Consequently  he! 
is  entitled,  as  a  pioneer,  to  be  a  little 
extravagant;  and  the  optimistic  sym- 
pathiser might  convey  to  him  a  not  al- 
together gratuitous  sense  of  elation  by 
assuring-  him  that  to  some  extent  hls( 
mistake  consists  In  being  before  hisi 
t  ni.  and  encouiaging  him  in  his  self- 
constituted  role  of  prophet  and  teacher 
by  reminding  him  that  in  this  matter 
tie  British  democracy,  like  the  image 
gn  the  poem,"  must  'toll  onward,  plck'd 
with  Koads  and  stings.'  Even  at  present 
he  may  still  cherish  the  subtle  intellec- 
tual pleasure  of  feeling  that  he  can 
"Bo!'  to  the  British  goose. 

"That  there  are  plays  produced  of  al- 
most incredible  ineptitude,  both  idlg- 
enous  and  imported,  even  the  most 
catholic  and  optimistic  playgoer  will 
frankly  a  imit.  But  even  sOj  the  per- 
fect playgoer  can  claim  that  he  pays 
his  money  cheerfully  and  takes  not  his 
choice,  hut  the  whole  bunch.  Unlike 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  he  is  thoroughly 
convinced  that  the  world  is  an  inn,  not 
a  hospital;  a  place  not  to  die  In,  but 
to  live  in.  The  same  genial  spirit  of 
humanity  takes  him  to  the  'halls'  con- 
scious in  his  own  way  that,  to  quote 
Walter  Pater,  'art  comes  to  you  pro- 
fessing frankly  to  give  nothing  but  the 
highest  quality  to  your  moments  as 
they  pass,  simply  for  those  moments' 
sake.'  In  fact,  he  is  one  of  the  great 
compact  mass  of  the  British  public  who 
go  to  liie  theatre  and  the  halls  to  be 
entertained— only  his  artistic  sensibili- 
ties are  more  acute.  Equally  with  the 
theatrically  minded  person,  he  may  per- 
ceive, and  therefore  despise,  the  'mo- 
mentous momentariness'  of  much'that  is 
Solemnly  debated  by  the  average  Briton 
H-the  name  of  polities;  but  that  is  no 
reason  for  incontinently  damning  his 
amusements  because  they  are  too  sen- 
suous and  minister  to  his  sense  of  the  j 
delectable,  thereby  committing  the  mis- 
take of  disapproving  of  their  essential  j 
quality.  Accordingly  he  extends  an! 
equally  warm  welcome  to  the  art  of 
Shakespeare,  Mr.  Pelissler  and  Mile.  | 
Pavlova.  Recognizing  the  relativity  of 
art,  he  seeks  to  discern  the  best  qual- 
ity in  the  artist;  and  thus  he  can  find 
room  in  his  theatrical  consciousness  for 
Medea  and  Cordelia,  and  the  Bad  Girl 
of  the  Family,  for  Little  Tjch,  and  'the  j 
noble  Brutus'  and  Agamemnon. 
"Wisdom  and  experience  together  keep 

the  playgoer  on  a  lee  shore  when  violent 
gales  of  enthusiasm  are  suddenly  let 
loo?"  They  teach  him  that  the  dra- 
matic muse  is  neither  a  Medusa,  nor  a 
Pallas  Athene,  nor  an  Aphrodite,  but  a 
sprightly,  not  too  robust  lady  of  varying 
moods  who  does  her  best  and  confounds 
their  politics.  But  she  does  not  profess 
to  play  the  part  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  and  the 
President  of  the  British  Association  all 
rolled  into  one;  has  never  done  so,  in 
fact,  since  'the  mellow  glory  of  the  Attic 
stage'  shed  undying  lustre  on  the  age  of 
Pericles;  and  an  easy-going,  forgiving 
British  public  is  serenely  contented  to 
approve  that  attitude,  as  If  afraid  lest 
anything  approaching  such  a  dread  apo- 
calypse of  soul  might  prove  disastrous 
to  the  lady  in  her  present  state  of 
health." 


Notes 
at 


Prof.  Alfred  Koerte, 
the  learned  antiquari- 
an, has  established  the 
Random  authenticity  of  a  Greek 
comedy  written  by  Eupolius,  Arlsto- 
phanes's  contemporary  and  rival.  The 
woik  was  discovered  by  M.  Lefebvre  in 
Kom  Ischkaou.  and  was  held  by  him  to 
have  been  written  by  Aristophanes  him- 
self. It  is  a  political  satire  on  events  of 
the  time,  such  as  the  Peloponnesian  war, 
and  of  the  highest  literary  and  historical 
Interest.  It  appears  to  have  been  writ- 
ten about  412  B.  C,  a  year  before,  the 
author  died  fighting  for  his  country.— 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  June  4. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  remembers  that  when 
they  put  0n  the  Adelphi  stage  an  exact 
reproduction  of  dockslde  labor  in  "The, 
Xast  Chance,"  the  late  Charles  Warneri 
appeared  as  a  dock  laborer  with  a  dla- 
kond  ring  on  his  finger,  and  told  J.  D.  I 


oriniMsv,  i.  u«n«volent  Pole.  that,  ne 
?Was  starving;  "whereupon  a  young  gen- 
tleman in  the  gallery  suggested  there 
Was  no  necessity  for  him  to  do  that,  a,s 
he  had  only  to  step  round  the  corner  and 
pawn  his  ring." 

The  production  of  "The  Butterfly  on 
the  Wheel,"  of  which  Mr.  E.  G.  Hem- 
merde,  K.  C,  is  joint  author,  makes 
one  more  play  with  a  legal  origin.  They 
are  many.  There  was  Talfourd,  for  In- 
stance, who  wrote  "Ion"  (produced  by 
Macready  with  considerable  success), 
"Glencoe"  and  two  other  plays.  Tal-| 
fourd  not  only  wrote  plays,  but  went] 
to  see  them,  when  they  happened  to  hsJ 
his  own.  "Talfourd  will  not  be  down 
here  tonight."  Dickens, ,  his  intimate) 
friend,  once  wrote  from  Broadstalrs, 
"because  I  see  'Ion'  Is  to  be  acted  at 
the  theatre.  He  is  never  absent  from 
;  any  theatre,  far  or  near,  when  that  is 
the  play."  Fielding  was  a  playwright.i 
but  his  "Interlude  Between  Jupiter, 
Juno  and  Mercury"  was  produced  five 
years  before  his  appointment  as  a  Lon- 
don stipendiary  magistrate.  In  our  own 
day  we  have  Judge  Parry,  perhaps  the 
first  to  produce  dramatic  work  while 
holding  judicial  office,  and  also  Sir  Will- 
lam  Gilbert,  Mr.  Anthony  Hope  and 
Mr.  Sydney  Grundy,  all  of  whom  have 
practised  at  the  bar.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

When  we  contrast  the  Intellectual  and 
artistic  qualities  of  the  plays  now  being 
j  offered  In  London  with  those  of  that 
I  season  ."!5  years  ago,  tho  difference  be- 
tween then  and  now  comes  even  more 
pronounced.  Theatrical  London  in  1912  is 
I  almost  incredibly  ahead  of  Theatrical 
London  in  1877.  Thirty-five  years  ago 
even  a  great  writer  like  Charles  Reade 
felt  that  in  writing  for  the  theatre  he 
must  "write  down"  to  a  lower  taste  than 
he  appealed  to  in  his  novels.  Had  he 
been  writing  for  the  stage  today  he' 
need  have  felt  ro  such  necessity.  The , 
dramas  of  Mr.  Galsworthy,  Mr.  Arnold 
Bennett,  Mr.  Masefleld  and  Mr.  Barrie 
are  on  quite  as  high  a  plane  as  their 
novels.— H.  M.  W. 

"Back  from  the  road?"  queried  the 
town  mummer.  The  faded  manager  of 
the  touring  company  nodded.  "Business 
good?  asked  the  urban  mime.  "On  the 
contrary."  said  the  returned  traveller. 
After  a  pause  he  added.  "We  took  out 
'Our  Boys'  and  'Hamlet. Ah!  Farce 
and  tragedy!"  "All  the  time,  dear  boy." 
was  the  reply,  "The  nights  we  played 
'Hamlet'  the  box-office  receipts  were  aj 
farce.  When  we  played  'Our  Boys'  the 
la  kings  were  a  perfect  tragedy." -Daily 
Chronicle  (London). 

J.  T.  C.  has  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
New  York  Sun;  "I  have  written  a 
drama.  I  give  you  a  synopsis:  The  vil- 
lain has  a  phonograph.  The  heroine  is 
distracted.  The  hero  comes  with  a  vacu- 
um cleaner  which  sucks  in  l/he  music 
of  the  phonograph.  The  heroine  revives 
and  weds  the  hero.  The  villain  then 
joins  the  Salvation  Army,  where  he 
plays  a  trombone.  Can  I  get  this 
staged  ?" 


to  llrnrry  n  lot  Rftnnt  mod  and  wasted  . 

ii  "drljik  of  whiskey  awfully.  Along  in  J 
the  dead  dark  one  morning,  just  before! 
the  erack  of  dawn,  we  hit  a  trail  and 
presently  got  an  overpowering  smell  of 
anise.  At  daylight  we  came  up  with  a 
burro  train  of  50  or  SO  animals,  all  loaded 
with  anise  seed,  and  the  water  I  sucked 
out  of  a  dirty  goat  skin  was  the  best 
drank  ever.  Today  I  can  shut  my  eyes, 
take  a  sniff  of  anisette  and  hear  the 
burros  rattle  the  stones  ahead  In  the 
darkness.  Anisette  and  wrhlskey  is  an 
excellent  appetizer  for  the  exotic  and 
ravishing  ravioli  which  is  found  in  its 
full  luxuriance  only  In  the  north  end; 
and  one  may  gorge  to  repletion  for  two 
bits. 

Boiled  or  Fried? 

Do  you  know  anything  of  the  edible 
qualities  of  the  squid,  which  is  always  j 
displayed  for  sale  on  the  sidewalks  of  i 
lower  North  street?  I  used  to  poke  him 
out  of  rocks  at  Plum  island  35  years 
ago;  but  does  anyone  eat  him.  and  if  so, 
how  should  he  be  cooked?    He's  a  re-  | 

i  pttlsive-looking  piece  of  vermin  when 
out  of  tfie  water. 

H.\  I.MDAY  WITHERSPOON. 
June  19,  1912. 

Chowder  in  1751. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

It   will  perhaps  not  be  uninteresting 
to  compare  Alfred  Bunn's— that  is,  Com- 
modore  Stevens's— recipe    for  ehowder, 
quoted  by  you  yesterday,  with  a  recipe 
almdfet  exactly    two   centuries  earlier. 
Moreover,  this  recipe  furnishes  us  with 
the  earliest  known  certain  example  of 
|  the  word  by  nearly  half  a  century.  I 
|  say   "certain   example"    advisedly,  for 
j  when  Smollett  in  1782  wrote  of  a  head 
i  that  "sings  and  simmers  like  a  pot  of 
I  chowder"  we  cannot  be  absolutely  sure 
that  he  meant  our  well  known  Ameri-' 
can  dish.    On  the  other  hand,  Smollett 
was  up  in  the  "local  color"  of  the  Westj 
Indies,  and  more  than  once  introduced 
into  his  novels  words  unknown  in  the 
English  of  England,  such,  for  instance, 
as  "vendue."    But  however  that  may! 
be,  it  is  time  to  give  our, recipe,  which 
is  cooied  from  the  Boston  Evening  Post 
of  Sept.  23,  1751: 

"As  a  number  of  gentlemen  were  out 
upon  a  Water-Campaign  a  few  Days 
ago  they  found  the  following  Lines  at 
the  Bottom  of  a  Basket  which  con- 
tained their  Stores:  'Directions  for  mak- 
ing a  Chowder.' 

First  lay  some  Onions  to  keep  the  Tork  from 


hi 


Bceaus 
Then 
Thus 
Next 
Th 


duiUt  there  can  be  no  turning; 
pork  in  Slices  very  thin, 
homier  always  must  begin, 
fish  eut  rrossways  very  nice, 
well  with  Pepper.  Salt  anil  Spice; 
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"S.  A.  M."  writes  to  The  Herald  say- 
ing that  we  misquoted  in- this  column 
the  final  sentence  of  "Great  Expecta- 
tions" with  reference  to  the  marriage 
of  Estella  and  Pip.  We  copied  the  sen- 
tence verbatim  et  literatim  from  the 
copy  of  Dickens's  novel  that  was  then 
before  us. 

Take  Us  the  Foxes. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Last.  Saturday,  while  in  the  North  end 
negotiating  certain  small  purchases  of 
garlic,  peppera  and  the  like  comestibles, 
I  ran  across  a  young  fox  chained  up  in 
an  Italian  grocery.  He  was  a  pretty 
little  fellow  and  might  have  been  the 
original  of  the  old  Irish  saying  "As  cute 
as  a  pet  fox."  I  found  on  inquiry  that 
he  was  one  of  five  or  six  which  had 
been  dug  out  some  weeks  ago  in  Frank- 
lin Park.  Personally  I  hate  to  see  any 
wild  animal  in  captivity,  but  it  seems 
strange  that  this  family  was  not  placed 
in  the  new  Zoo,  as  there  is  nothing  more 
interesting  than  a  litter  of  young  foxes, 
unless  it  is  bear  cubs.  ,  These  young- 
sters would  have  been  particularly  at- 
tractive as  they  were  a  purely  local 
product  and  their  parents  had  no  doubt 
eaten  a  large  number  of  valuable  pheas- 
ants and  water  fowl. 

Roof  Views. 

The  same  afternoon  I  lunched  at  the 
top- floor  restaurant  of  a  hotel  in  the 
same  locality,  and,  as  always,  got  a 
good  deal  of  fun  watching  the  roof-life 
below.  It  is  frequently  busy  and  some- 
times picturesque,  though  the  Italian 
j  seems  to  lose  something  of  his  color 
|  sense  when  lie  leaves  the  Mediterra- 
nean. On  Saturday  I  was  amused  and 
amazed  to  see  a  large  flock  of  hens  liv- 
ing in  a  roof  depression  behind  the  false 
front  of  a  three-story  building.  How- 
ever, as  the  board  of  health  is  not 
equipped  with  aeroplanes,  they  can 
hardly  be  expected— and.  besides,  what 
'  business  is  it  of  mine,  anyway?  One  may 
see  many  strange  things  in  the  dear  old 
North  end  of  a  sunny  afternoon. 

»  Nasal  Renviniscence. 

I  like  to  ramble  up  from  the  wharves 
and  view  the,  district  through  a  grad- 
ually accumulated  opalescent  haze  of 
anisette  diluted  with  whiskey  at  10 
cents  a  throw.  With  certain  people,  1 
believe,  the  sense  of  smell  is  more 
strongly  reminiscent  than  any  of  the, 
other  senses.  It  is  so  with  me.  Once  1 
was  lost  for  two  days  in  a  Yucatecan 
desert  without  any  water,  and  it  was 
hot,  and  towards  the  end  I  was  pretty 
well  locoed.   Strangely  enough  I  seemed* 


Parsley.  Siveet  Marjoram,  Savory  and  Thyme. 
Tiieii  jliscuit  next,  which  must  be  sonk'd  some 
Time. 

Thus  your  Foundation  laid,  you  will  be  able 
To  raise  a  ("homier,  high  as  Tower  ot  Babel: 
For  by  repeating  o're  the  same  again 
You  may  make  Chowlcr  for  a  thousand  Men. 
Last   Bottle  of  Claret,    with   Water  eno"  to 

smother  'em. 
You'll  have  a  Mess  wbich  some  call  Omnium 
gather  'em." 
The  two  recipes  are  so  surprisingly 
I  alike  that  one  might  almost  think  that 
I  Alfred  Bunn,  Esq.,  had  seen  the  earlier 
lone.  A.M. 
I    Boston.  June  IS,  1912. 

Let  us  hear  from  our  correspondents. 
The  Herald  has  received  a  long  let- 
ter from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  a 
rambling,  desultory,  inconsequential  let- 
ter, expressed  In  familiar  rather  than 
scientific  terms.  There  have  been  so 
many  inquiries  concerning  him,  that  we 
feel  it  our  duty  to  publish  this  let- 
ter, and  yet  it  contains  opinions  and 
records  whims  and  prejudices  that  re- 
veal the  man  himself  in  all  his  weak- 
nesses and  not  the  sociologist  whose 
colossal  work— sold  only  by  subscrip- 
tion—has  long  been  anticipated  by' 
learned  academies  throughout  the  world. 
Tomorrow!  and  to-morrow— and,  to  mor- 
row! 


fried   to  a  golden  brown.     To  me  the 

food  tasted  like  very  tough  lobster. 
Into  the  ideal  Neapolitan  "frltto  mlsto 
pesche,"  the  polype,  rings  of  the  cuttle 
fish,  gurnets,  mullets,  butterfly  fish 
and  others  not  familiar  to  us  entered 
to  the  enjoyment  of  the  native  and  the 
wonder  of  the  foreigner. 

I  have  seen  Italians  In  their  own 
country  eat  lizards  but  I  never  had  the 
courage.  I  remember  some  years  ago 
an  Italian  laborer,  in  the  Reddington 
district  in  Maine,  remembering  home 
and  home  cooking  ate  a  lizard  of  the 
kind  known  to  us  all,  brown  with  red 
spots  and  although  he  cooked  It  care- 
fully he  was  poisoned  and  he  died. 

Melville's  Squid. 

And  now  a  question  afcout  the  "great 
white  squid"  described  by  Herman  Mel- 
ville in  "Moby  Dick."  It  was  seen  by 
Ishmael  and  others  from  the  vessel  cap- 
tained by  mad  Ahab.  It  was  stretching 
Its  beautiful  and  fearful  length  under 
a  cloudless  sky,  and  they  that  saw  the 
squid  shuddered,  knowing  that  those 
who  looked  upon  it  at  any  time  were 
doomed  to  perish  and  that  soon.  Not 
long  after  the  white  whale,  pursued  re- 
lentlessly, turned  on  his  enemies  and 
Ishmael  alone  was  left  to  tell  the  won- 
drous tale.  I  can  find  nothing  about 
this  variety  of  squid  In  any  book  of  ref- 
erence. 


An  Earlier  Witherspcon. 

Again,  I  repeat,  I  write  with  full  ap- 
preciation of  Mr.  Wltherspoon's  talent. 
I  like  to  think  of  him  as  connected 
possibly  with  John  Witherspoon.  D.  D., 
L.L.D.,  a  lineal  descendant  of  John 
Knox,  and  for  a  time  president  of  the 
College  of  New  Jersey.  He,  too,  wrote 
for  the  public.  I  remember  his  "Humble 
Attempt  to  Open  Up  the  Mystery  of 
Moderation":  "Serious  Inquiry  Into  the 
Nature  of  the  Stage";  also  his  "Let- 
ters on  Marriage."  And  Dr.  E., 
Williams  said  of  him  that  his  works 
were  "sound,  sensible,  perspicuous, 
argumentlve,  and  often  eloquent." 

GEORGE    P.  BOLIVAR. 

Marblehead,  June  24  1912. 


The  Progressives'  Symbol. 

So  the  bandanna  is  to  be  the  oriflamme, 
the  gonfalon  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  his 
Spartan  band,  because,  forsooth,  the 
bandanna  is  carried  by  the  plain  people 
and  distinguishes  them.  What  non- 
sense! Or  rather  the  symbol  Is  as  fal- 
lacious as  the  declaration  that  all  this 
nother  and  eloquence  is  in  behalf  of  th. 

plain,   poor,    honest,   oppressed  peopla. 

including  Mr.  Perkins. 

In  the  good  old  days  the  bandanna 
was  associated  with  the  uncle  from 
India  with  the  yellow  nankeen  waist- 
coat, spats,  gold  snuff  box  and  pockets 
full  of  rupees.  The  old  gentleman 
mopped  his  head  with  a  bandanna.  If 
he  went  to  church,  he  put  his  silker  in 
the  aisle  and  into  the  hat  dropped  his 
bandanna,  which  he  would  from  time  to 
time  pull'  out,  to  blow  a  clarion  blast 
after  the  clergyman  had  scored  a  point 
against  Satan,  or  to  keep  the  flies  from 
his  bald  pate.  It  mattered  not  whether 
the  bandanna— from  the  Hindustan 
"bandhnu"— was  dyed  blue,  yellow  or 
red;  the  handkerchief  was  never  pecu- 
liarly associated  in  this  country  with 
the  poor  and  the  plain  except  In  ths 
case  of  negresses  who  used  It,  and  «tll* 
|j  use  it,  as  a  head-dress. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Lindsay  Mor- 
ison  stock  company,  in  "The  Third  De- 
gree," a  play  in  four  acts,  by  Charles 
Klein. 


. .James  s.  Barrett 

 Wyrley  Birch 

 Rose  Morlson 

 Edna  Oliver 

.Howell  Hansel  , 


Those  Spruce  Partridges. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  read  with  Interest  and  profit  the 
various  letters  written  by  Mr.  Halliday 
Witherspoon.  It  seems  to  me,  as  it  must 
to  other  readers  of  The  Herald,  that  1 
have  known  him  for  a  long  time,  that 
we  went  to  school  together,  that  he 
may  drop  In  at  the  office  on  his  way 
home,  "just  to  see  how  you  are."  I  say, 
all  this  that  I  may  not  be  accused  of 
any  lack  of  appreciation  when  I  dissent 
emphatically  from  his  opinion  handed 
down  concerning  the  Canadian  spruce 
partridge  as  a  bird  for  the  table.  I  rec- 
ognize the  many  admirable  qualities  of 
Mr.  Witherspoon  as  traveller,  observer, 
author  man,  but,  judging  the  said  bird, 
he  argued  from  the  particular  to  the 
general.  He  said  it  was  tough  and  bit- 
ter. So  is  any  old  partridge  eaten  at  a 
time  when  he  should  not  be  eaten.  So 
Is  venison.  So  is  bull-beef  or  ram-mut- 
ton Mr.  Witherspoon  evidently  ate  an 
old  bird— and,  by  the  way,  how  were  the 
two  partridges  divided  among  the  two 
Whites  and  the  six  squaws? 

No,  the  Canadian  spruce  partridge, 
caught  young  and  eaten  In  the  autumn, 
is  delicious,  preferable.  La  fact,  to  your 
prdinary  partridge.         W  fofujl  Jjff 

Tougher  Than  Lobster. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  asks  how  the  squid 
he  sees  in  the  North  end  is  cooked.  \\ 
suppose  it  is  fried.  When  I  was  hv 
Naples  some  years  ago  there  was  a  sea 
animal  closely  resembling  the  squid,  if 
not  precisely  the  same.  The  fishermen 
of  Santa  Lucia  caught  them  by  day  and 
night  and  natives  served  them  whole. 


floward  Jeffries,  JT  

Howard  Jeffries,  Jr  

Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries,  Jr. . . 
Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries.  Jr. . . 

Richard  Brewster   

Capt.  Clinton  Edward  Nannery  j 

Robert  Underwood..  Dudley  Hawley  I 

nr  Rernsteln  James  Burrows  ^ 

"Charley's  Aunt,"  which  is  the  farce- 
comedy  chosen  by  Mr.  Craig  to  bring 
the  season  at  the  Castle  Square  to  a 
close  "this  week,  is  very  much  like  an 
old  friend  to  the  regular  theatre-goer; 
and  being  so,  the  parting  handclasp  be- 
tween patron  and  manager  Is  genuinely 
fraternal.  That  Is  considered  good 
ethics,  and  pretty  fair  business— a  com- 
bination said  to  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than.  etc. 

Anyway,  "Charley's  AuTit"  is  a  most 
suitable  hot-weather  "piece."  Its  famili- 
arity relieves  the  Jaded  brain  of  the 
necessity  for  any  effort  in  grasping  and 
holding  plot;  It's  comical,  if  sometimes 
boisterous,  situations  make  for  whole- 
some entertainment  and  recreation. 

The  story,  it  need  hardly  be  said,  re- 
volves around  the  loves  and  the  antics 
of  two  Oxford  undergraduates.  Charley's 
"aunt"— the  spuriotis  one — who  is 
pressed  into  service  to  save  the  con- 
ventions of  exact  society,  was  literally 
a  scream  all  the  way  through,  as  en- 
acted by  Donald  Meek  last  evening.  His 
highly  farcical  delineation,  in  its  way 
excellent,  served  to  emphasize  the  poise 
and  grace  and  seriousness  of  the  real 
character,  Donna  Lucia  d'Alvadorez, 
which  was  taken  by  Miss  Mabel  Col- 
cord.  It  was  indeed  light  and  shadow 
(a  beautiful  shadow};  and  withal  play- 
wright's art. 

The  two  college  boys,  as  portrayed  by 
Carney  Christie  and  John  Meehan,  re- 
flected with  little  exaggeration  the  tra- 
ditions of  English  university  life,  soci- 
ally. On  the  whole,  it  was  a  most 
creditable  performance. 

"Charley's  Aunt"  Is  certainly  a  thea- 
trical valedictory  with  no  touch  of  in- 
herent sadness. 

The  fifth  season  of  the  Castle  Square 
under  Mr.  Craig's  management  will  be- 
gin early  in  August. 


for  his  Inches  in  trio  world.  If  the  head* 

Hner  of  a  uniformly  Rood  bill  at  B.  T. 
Keith's  this  week.    Master  Gabriel,  no 

longer  than  the  proverbial  pint  of  pea- 
nuts but  bright  as  a  steel  trap,  is  at  the 
head  of  hts«own  little  company  which 

Is  presenting  a  funny  comedy  entitled 
"Little  Kick."  There  are  several  other 
characters  upon  the  stago  in  addition 
to  the  star  but  interest  at  all. times  cen- 
tres about  the  young  man. 

Butler  Havlland  and  Alice  Thornton, 
Who  have  frequently  visited  Boston 
without  ever  falling  to  please,  are  here 
again  and  in  their  comedy  "A  Question 
of  Pollcv"  they  have  a  clever  little 
sketch  that  made  an  instant  hit.  The 
scene  Is  laid  at  the  Utopia  Country  Club 
with  a  widow  and  a  life  Insurance 
nt  as  the  principal  characters. 


n  few  days  ag-o.     I    ^ald  he  had  come 

to  Clamport  for  ttii  ike  of  the  air  and! 
the  links.  Iw'asked  me  to  Join  him  h» 
a  game,  and  when  I  said  I  did  not  play 
golf,  he  answered:  "Of  course  not.  You 
always  wore  a  duffer." 

Falsus  In  Uno. 

I  remember  that  one  of  the  teachers  at 


I  splash  on  his  pliable  chin  or  on  an*oth- 

rrwlse  fatigued  shirt? 

Exterior  Decoration. 

There  are  men  even  now,  men  of 
sterling  worth'  and  Integrity,  faithful 
spouses  and  Judicious  parents,  who 
arouBe  antagonism  by  the  nature  of 
their  exterior  decoration.    To  me  they 
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Exeter— was  It  the  venerable  Soule,  or  j  are  in  a  class  apart,  although  they  are 
"Brad"  Cllley,  or  "Bull"— once  said  to 


my  class:  "The  best  men  In  baseball 
and  football"— for  we  played  a  simple 
football  game  In  the  early  seventies— 
"are  excellent  scholars,"  and  the  class 
wooded  up  and  looked  at  George  Can- 
field.  I  was  dropped  that  year  for  defi- 
cient scholarship,  and  at  college,  where 
I  neither  rowed  nor  played  ball,  I  was 


agent  a,  the  pr  mctpn. Maud     graduated  the  second  lowest  In  my  class 
Another  good  team  °<  l™  wa*Xted     U  was  then  that  I  determined  to  be  a 
Hall  Macy  and  W  J.  Drumier, ■  assiswu  -uhoiieh  ».  «  unclolo. 


by  Bessie  Carleton.  Miss  Macy  is  the 
Bowery  girl  who  has  gone  up  the  Hud- 
son to  marry  Jay  Bird,  a  typical  coun- 
try fellow.  She  balks  about  the  minute 
she  sees  him  and  balks  again  and  much 
more  determinedly  when  she  sees  his 
sister  Nancy.  But  In  the  end,  of  course, 
the  peach  from  the  Bowery  realizes 
that  Jay  Bird's  heart  is  in  the  right 
place;  that  Nancy  Bird  isn't  the  worst 
sort  of  a  sister-in-law  and  having  ar- 
rived at  these  conclusions  the  rest  Is 
easy. 

Henry  and  Francis  In  "Now  I'll  Tell 
You,"  a  Jumble  of  songs  and  of  stories, 
pleased  everybody,  while  Wentworth, 
Vesta  and  Teddy,  a  combination  com- 
prising two  clowns  and  a  cleverly- 
trained  dog,  did  some  excellent  work 
with  Teddy  the  dog  getting  his  full 
share  of  the  honors.  Harriet  Burt  gave 
several  new  songs,  while  Morris  and 
Kramer,  in  blackface,  made  things 
lively.  The  program  opens  and  closes 
with  trapeze  and  parallel  bar  work. 
Clara  Ballerlnl,  who  has  the  opening 
number,  does  wonderful  feats  of  bal- 
ancing, while  the  Marlo-Aldo  trio  make 
the  stationary  parallel  bars  and  the 
giant  swing  their  greatest  assets. 

eternal  silence' laua-ha  alone  th«  iihni 


sociologist.  And,  although  as  a  sociolO' 
gist  I  am  named  with  Herbert  Spencer 
whose  letters  to  me  have  not  yet  beet 
published,  I  still  envy  the  lusty  boyhoot 
of  others,  who  are  now  merely  In  th( 
catalogue  as  men,  but  are  still  boys 
They  are  fond  of  the  woods  and  thej 
flsk  and  hunt;  or  they  are  at  home  in  £ 
boat;  or  they  are  limber  in  the  tennli 
court  and  Indefatigable  on  the  links, 
have  practised  with  a  golf  ball  in  th< 
back  lot  where  no  one  could  see  me.  I' 
was  no  use.  I  could  not  hit  the  ball,  or 
if  I  did,  I'  had  no  idea  of  force  anc 
direction.  The  women  folks  at  home 
say  I  am  not  handy;  they  will  not  trusi 
me  with  an  axe  or  with  hammer  anc 
nails;  but  Sunday  mornings  I  am  al 
lowed  to  turn  the  Ice  cream  freezer,  anc 
then  I  often  bark  my  knuckles.  Much 
has  been  said  recently  about  the  neces 
slty  of  ambidexterity.  What  Is  the  word 
that  defines  a  man  who  can  do  nothing 
well  with  either  hand? 


I  I 

eternal  sllenre  laughs  along  the  shore, 
i.nd  spectral  negroes  bleach  upon  the  floor. 

A  Born  Duffer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  saw  yesterday  In  Capt.  Nlckerson's 
store  a  colored  print  that  made  me  sad. 
It  portrayed  two  boys  putting  hands 
one  on  top  of  the  other  around  a  base- 
ball bat,  while  other  urchins  looked  on. 
There  was  this  legend:  "First  Choice," 
The  print  was  of  course  an  advertise- 
ment of  some  breakfast  food  or  brand 
1  of  tobacco— I  don't  remember,  and  I 
cared  not  at  the  time.  The  print 
brought  up  unpleasant  memories  of  my 
boyhood. 

For  as  a  boy,  although  I  had  the  will 
and  the  ambition  to  shine  in  sports,  I 
was  a  duffer  in  action.  I  was  always 
"It"  in  every  game:  duck,  yard-sheep, 
any  game  in  fact  whether  It  were  one 
of  skill  or  cunning,  strength  or  wits.  I 
could  n.ot  skate  backward  or  cut  figures 
on  the  ice;  it  was  all  I  could  do  to 
stand  on  my  skates,  and  the  girls  snick- 
ered when,  I  thought  I  was  skating 
fairly  well.  I  could  not  swim,  either  in 
the  Mill  pond  or  in  the  Connecticut.  I 
was  afraid,  and  to  excuse  myself  I  used 
to  tell  a  story  about  going  down  for 
the  third  time  and  being  rescued  by  a 
bank  clerk  who  grabbed  me  Just  in 
time,  and  pulled  me  ashore  by  the  hair. 

I  was  especially  fond  of  baseball,  but 
I  never  could  throw  straight.  I  often 
muffed  a  fly,  I  did  not  like  hot  balls, 
and  as  I  was  nearsighted  1  could 
neither  bat  nor  catch.  And  so  when 
there  was  game  after  school,  and  sides 
were  chosen  as  In  the  picture.  I  was 
among  the  last,  and  a  captain  would 
say:  "Herk,  I  suppose  you  can  go  Into 
right  field,"  which  was  in  those  days 
a  despised  position.  And  even  there  I 
excited  hoots  and  groans. 

How  it  all  came  back  to  me,  as  I  saw 
that  picture  In  Nlckerson's  store!  I 
never  got  over  the  mortification.  in 
winter  I  was  the  one  to  be  pasted  as 
to  my  ear  by  Ed.  Damon  or  Georgo 
Pratt,  unerring  marksmen,  with  Iced 
snowballs.  I  could  hardly  hit  a  hitched 
horse  across  the  street.  Today,  known 
throughout  the  world  as  a  sociologist,  I 
would  gladly  give  up  my  reputation, 
my  medals,  ribbons,  certificates  of  hon- 
orary degrees  In  various  languages,  if  I 
could  skate  as  boys  on  the  absurd  pond 
in  the  Public  Garden  now  skate,  or 
spit  through  my  teeth,  as  the  youth 
who  a  few  minutes  ago  threw  a  fine 
spray  over  an  empty  sugar  box.  Per- 
haps the  Admirable  Crlchton  had  his 
outs,  or  at  least  one  out  as  Achilles  had 
his  heel;  but  what  Is  to  be  said  of  a 
boy.  who,  not  crippled  In  any  way,  was 
easily  the  duffer  among  his  playmates 
at  the  district  school,  at  the  Interme- 
diate, at  the  Grammar  and  at  the  High? 
And  when  by  some  irony  of  fate,  I  was 
chosen  left  field  of  the  Exeter  nine  and 
much  to  my  surprise  and  by  sheer  ac- 
cident made  a  brilliant  catch  In  the 
second  Inning,  so  that  even  the  other 
nine  applauded.  I  muffed  lnglorlously  In 
the  succeeding  innings  and  lost  the 
game.  The  next  morning  I  thought,  I 
was  sure,  that  "Bull"  Wentworth  In 
recitation  looked  at  me  with  more  than 
ordinary  contempt,  and  called  me  to 
the  board  to  complete  my  discomfiture. 

Are  these  the  confessions  of  a  super- 
sensitive soul?  No.   I  met  a  schoolmate 


I  have  been  busied  of  late  in  the  ob 
serration  of  my  fellows.  Some  of  mj 
observations  should  lead  to  discussion 
and  I  should  welcome  this  before  put; 
ting  my  notes  in  scientific  and  deflnitl 
form.  These  observations  are  on  sheets 
numbered  7,  8,  9,  10,  which  I  now  inclose 
HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport,  June  23,  1912. 


Burn  me  these  men  who  are  afraid  of  the 
Flesh!  Water-drinkers  also,  and  caterwauling 
cuterg,  and  turnip  mumblcrs,  enemies  of  beef, 
treasonable  to  the  Immemorial  ox  and  the  tra- 
dition of  our  human  kind!  Pullers  and  snlf- 
llers,  and  servants  of  the  meanest  of  the 
devils,  tied  fast  to  halting,  knock-kneed 
Baphomet,  the  coward's  god.  and  chained  to 
the  users  as  Is  a  mangy  dog  to  a  blind  man! 

fcs***k.  

'  An  Autobiographical  Note. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Many  have  written  asking  for  infor- 
mation about  me  as  a  man  and  citizen. 
"Why  are  you  not  in  'Who's  Who  in 
America'?  Your  name  should  be  found 
between  that  of  Henry  V.,  ex-mayor  of 
Denver,  and  that  of  Herrick  Johnson, 
clergyman  and  educator."  Another  ap- 
parently searched  the  "Social  Register" 
In  vain. 

I  feel  it  therefcu-e  my  duty  as  a  so- 
ciologist, as  a  corresponding  or  honorary 
member  of  all  the  learned  societies  and 
academies  from  California  to  Bulgaria, 
from  St.  Petersburg  to  Buenos  Ayres,  to 
acquaint  the  legitimately  interested 
world  with  a  few  of  my  personal  char- 
acteristics. This  is  a  period  when  com- 
plete editions  of  authors'  works  are  pub- 
lished while  the  respective  authors  are 
still  alive;  a  period  of  autobiographies, 
of  reminiscences  often  committed  to  pa- ' 
per  when  the  writer  has  partially  lost 
his  memory,  and  then  the  souvenirs  are 
the  more  interesting.  I  am  therefore 
emboldened  to  publish  from  time  to  time 
a  chapter  of  my  autobiography,  which, 
if  I  receive  encouragement,  will  form 
volumes  24  and  25,  supplementary  to  the 
original  23  of  my  colossal  work,  "Man  as 
a  Political  and  Social  Beast"  (elephant 
folio,  sold  only  by  subscription). 


not  necessarily  to  be  ranked  as  among 
the  superfluous  or  the  undesirable. 

Many  are  obnoxious  as  to  their  watch 
chain.  A  foolish  gold  pencil  will  dangle 
from  it.  Jones  Insolently  displays  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  watch  key  and  thus  shames 
all  low  stand  graduates  and  revives  old 
disappointments.  Smith  sports  a  lucky 
piece,  or  a  jingling  lot  of  talismanic 
trinkets  and  has  a  long  and  tedious 
story  for  each  one.  There  are  chains 
that  are  intrinsically  common,  and  I 
have  heard  that  Charles  Dickens  sinned 
ostentatiously  In  this  respect.  A  man 
may  err  In  the  other  direction.  Thus,' 
my  Uncle  Jabez,  lawyer  and  member 
of  Congress  in  the  sixties,  used  to  wear 
a  silver  watch  of  the  species  known  as 
turnip,  and  it  was  fastened  to  his  waist- 
coat by  a  leather  shoestring.  He  liked 
the  question,  why  docs  not  a  man  of 
his  wealth  and  position  carry  a  more 
valuable  watch,  and  he  would  answer 
in  a  long-distance,  carrying  voice:  "Sir, 
a  gold  watch  is  vulgar."  It  should  not 
be' inferred  from  this  that  Uncle  Jabez 
discarded  socks  and  wore  adickey.  Then 
there  are  men  who  prove  their  domes- 
tic devotion  by  flaunting  a  huge  family 
locket  with  portraits  of  the  dear  ones 
which  they  exhibit  even  to  strangers  in 
a  smoking  car,  with  anecdotes  concern- 
ing the  wife  and  amusing  stories  about 
the  sayings  and  doings  of  little  Jane, 
Betty,  Harold  and  Eugene. 


I  diseases  a 8"  TTTOBe  floured  In  Hi-.nbrandt 

Peale's  "Court  of  Death,"  which  used 
to  be  Been  by  anxious  patients  In  the 
waiting  room  of  the  old  family  physi- 
cian. Sommerton  has  looked  at  the 
marsh  for  nearly  a  dozen  years  and  the 
villagers  have  looked  at  him.  "It  will 
get  him  yet,"  they  say  at  the  store. 
Meanwhile  they  buy  the  salt  hay  for 
bedding,  and  it  Is  whispered  that  the 
cows  are  persuaded  to  adopt  a  low  diet 

The  marsh  is  also  useful  In  promoting 
conversation.  Does  it  or  does-  It  not, 
breed  mosquitoes?  This  question  Is  de- 
bated while  the  mall  Is  distributed  and 
the  mosquitoes  are  raging  furiously,  al- 
though they  are  a  mile  and  a  half  from 
the  marsh.  "Yes,  but  they  are  blown 
from  there."  Why  argue  the  point? 
Why  refer  to  mosquitoes  swarming 
among  the  scrub  pines  and  not  near  salt 
or  stagnant  water?  Ah  the  curve  of 
least,  resistance! 

It  Is  curious,  the  amount  of  pleasure 
Sommerton  derives  from  seeing,  or 
merely  thinking  about  that  marsh.  You 
would  infer  that  he  were  the  Cleon  in 
the  Standard  Speaker.  He  would  not 
be  more  enthusiastic  If  there  were 
squirting  wells  of  cil  In  his  lot  or  In- 
exhaustable  mines  with  railway  and 
steamboat  connections.  And  It's  noth- 
ing but  the  "old  salt  mash"  next 
Eldrldge's  cow  pasture. 


Philosophic  Intolerance. 

Nor  am  I  drawn  toward  the  man 
whose  upper  left  hand  waistcoat  pocket 
is  stuffed  with  lead  pencils  of  various 
shapes  and  degrees  of  hardness  together 
with  a  fountain  pen,  a  rule,  and  a  bone 
nail-cleaner.  I  admit  that  this  preju- 
dice is  wholly  unreasonable,  but  I  can- 
not shed  it  as  I  grow,  older  and  more 
tolerant  in  matters  of  scientific  import. 
Nor  do  I  like  to  see  an  eyeglass  hung 
on  a  waistcoat  hook  over  the  left  breast, 
any  more  than  I  like  to  see  a  watch 
exposed  in  a  similar  position  on  a  wo- 
man's bodice.  And  what,  pray,  is  to 
be  said  of  the  person  that  passes  his 
eyeglass  string  tightly  over  an  ear  for 
supposed  convenience  and  safely? 


Tu  Quoque. 

It  is  not  easy  fo»  me  to  view  any  of 
these  sights  with  the  composure  that 
should  characterize  an  eminent  sociolo- 
gist. I  am  told  that  I  have  mannerisms 
and  tricks  that  are  disagreeable  to  oth- 
ers. My  manner  of  sneezing  has  been 
severely  criticised  by  those  of  my  own 
family  whose  attitude  should  be  one  of 
adoration.  I  cannot  go  to  sleep  unless  I 
have  my  right  arm  under  a  pillow. 
When  I  was  a  boy  I  read  a  ghost  story 
that  was  almost  as  awful  as  Bulwer 
Lytton's  "Haunted  and  the  Haunters." 
In  this  story  a  man  sleeping  in  an  old 
country  house  was  awakened  at  inter- 
vals by  a  cold,  spectral  hand  that 
clasped  his  which  hung  over  a  side  of 
the  bed.  From  that  day  I  have  not 
dared  to  ^retell  a  hand  from  beneath 
the  bed  clothes.  The  tearing  of  eloth 
sets  my  teeth  on  edge.  In  spite  of  many 
endeavors  I  cannot  eat  tripe,  and  I 
secretly  prefer  lettuce  with  vinegar  and 
sugar  to  what  is  vaguely  known  as 
salad  dressing.  I  am  not  shocked  when 
I  see  a  visitor  from  Chicago  putting 
sugar  into  his  claret  and  water.  He  is 
simply  a  survivor  from  Elizabethan 
years. 

This  must  do  for  today.  I  trust  that  I 
have  not  been  unduly  egotistic.  A  pub- 
lic man  belongs  to  the  public.  My  next 
letter  will  have  for  a  subject  "Great 
Men  Whom  I  Have  Avoided." 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport,  June  23,  1912. 


Refreshing  Frogs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  "strange  foods."  Francis 
Hindes  Groome,  in  his  "Two  Suffolk 
Friends,"  tells  of  an  old  acquaintance 
who  was  not  conservative  In  his  diet. 
"In  summer  time  he  loved  to  -  catch 
small  'freshers'  (young  frogs)  and  let 
them  hop  down  his  throat,  when  he 
would  stroke  his  stomach,  observing  (for 
he  stuttered  badly):  'B-b-b-b-eautlfully 
cool.'  At  the  time  of  this  strange  diet 
he  was  a  middle-aged  man,  yet  it  did 
not  appear  to  hurt  him  in  any  way." 

Milton.  June  25,  1912.  E.  F.  W. 

The  Herald  published  this  story  some 
months  ago,  but  it  is  a  good  one  and 
will  probably  be  new  to  some  of  our 
readers.  The  gypsies  recommend  the 
swallowing  of  live  frogs  as  a  remedy 
against  "phlegm  on  the  chest,"  and  the 
prescription  runs  as  follows:  "Catch  a 
rlear  little  dottv  frosr  and  tie  a  bit  Of 
i  string  to  one  of  its  back  legs.  Then 
keep  on  letting  it  go  down  your  throat 
and  pulling  it  up  again,  and  it  clears 
the  phlegm  out  of  your  throat  beautiful. 
It's  the  dear  God's  truth." 

According  to  the  report  of  Drs.  Thomas 
and  Wilson,  there  are  mothers  in  Lon- 
don who  think  children  can  be  cured  of 
whooping  cough  by  taking  them  near 
gasworks  or  through  a  tunnel.  But  in 
Cornwall  a  little  sufferer  is  fed  on  bread 
and  butter  which  has  been  passed  thrice 
under  the  belly  of  a  piebald  horse. 


Whims  and  Prejudices. 

I  read  this  question  in  a  recent  num- 
ber of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "Who  is 
It  who  decrees  whether  men  should  wear 
flowers  in  their  buttonholes  or  not?" 
The  King  and  his  father  before  him 
habitually  adorned  their  coats,  but  for 
Some  time  flowers  have  been  taboo. 
What  power  behind  the  throne  issues 
the  decree?  Who  is  the  arbiter  deliciae- 


J^"^  Sommerton  nas  m«ch  to 
say  about  the  salt  marsh  that  squats! 

A  .tW5en  J1"  few  acres  a"*  the  bay. 
Asked  whether  his  cottage  is  "right  on 

!L       ^/r'     he  at  flrst  answers  "Yes,"  ! 
tnen  adds:  "I'm  as  near  as  I  wish  to  be.  \ 
Th?r*s  on'y  a  salt  marsh  between  us,  ' 
and  that  s  more  beautiful  than  any  sea." 
it  ravisnes  the  eye  in  the  late  summer 
and  in  the  fall.  The  succession  of  colors 
rum?  I  am  too  fond  of  flowers  to  endure     the  various  faces  of  the  marsh  under 
them  in  a  buttonhole  or  on  a  dinner 
table.     Let   Mr.    Joseph  Chamberlain 
have  his  orchid;  Mr.  Lawson  his  pink; 
disciples  of  Mr.  Wilde  the  green  carna- 
tion.   The  weakness  may  be  an  amia- 
ble one;  but  it  is  a  weakness,  especially 
when  the  lapel  conceals  a  tiny  phial  for 
water.  J 

Why  should  it  be  hid  from  admirers, 
rivals,  foes,  that  I  am  a  creature  of 
whims  and  prejudices?  As  a  boy  I 
could  not  endure  the  sight  of'  a  man 
wearing  opngress  gaiters,  nor  coujd  I 


sunny  or  clouded  sky  and  with  the  sun 
rising,  sinking  or  at  the  zenith-these 
are  aesthetically  admirable.  To  quote 
the  too-much  applauded  Beau,  the  marsh 
does  it  very  well.  But  when  Sommerton 
first  steps  on  his  veranda  late  In  May 
this  marsh  is  as  one  recovering  from  a 
debauch.  Nature  has  her  hours,  her 
weeks  of  reckless  dissipation.  Barrels 
and  all  sorts  of  drift  wood  are  scattered 
here  and  there.  The  marsh  is  mottled 
speckled.  Its  grass  is  ragged,  scraggly.' 
It  has  been  the  dumping  ground  of  the 


Better  Than  Beef. 

We  have  received  other  letters  about 
Strange  foods,  and  the  London  Chron- 
icle, still  dismayed  at  the  price  of  beef 
and  other  meats  in  England,  mentions 
foreign  dishes  that  might  be  found  pala- 
table by  all  classes,  jukes  and  cost'  i  - 
mongers.  There  is  the  durian,  a  fruit 
enjoyed  by  natives  of  Java.  It  has  sev- 
eral flavors,  and  among  them  are  those 
of  cream  cheese,  sherry,  onion  sauce- 
When  it  is  ripe  it  breathes  out  a  smell 
of  decayed  vegetation.  "It  has  the 
most  complicated  savor  and  the  worst 
I  smell  In  the  world."  Multum  in  parvot 
Let's  import  it  by  the  box. 

Football  players  and  other  athletes  in 
Somersetshire  eat  snails,  "wall  fish,"  as 
a  tonic  and  to  better  their  wind. 

We  draw  the  line  at  the  Burnese 
naple.  A  pit  is  dug  deep  by  a  river  bank 
and  crammed  with  all  sorts  of  fish.  The 
sand  Is  pressed  down  over  it  and  a  pole 
erected  as  a  reminder.  Then  come  the 
rains  of  the  monsoon.  The  river  over- 
flows the  pit  for  six  months.  When  the 
waters  subside,  the  cache  is  opened, 
there  is  a  horrible  stench,  and  the  villa- 
gers carry  off  the  naple,  which  they  eat 
as  a  rare  delicacy  during  the  ensuing 
year.  "The  Traveller,"  says  Sir  Will- 
!  lam  Butler,  "is  conscious  of  a  naple 
feast  while  he  is  yet  at  a  considerable 
distance  from  the  place  of  entertain- 
ment." 

Readers  of  Gilbert  White's  "Selborne" 
will  recall  the  boy  to  whom  bees  were 
amusement  and  food.  He  would  catch 
them  bare-handed,  pull  out  their  stings 
and  suck  the  bodies  for  the  sake  of  the 
honey  bags.  It  is  true  that  he  was  an 
idiot,  but  the  great  majority  of  men, 
women  and  children  are  Idiots  at  table. 


eat  an  egg  in  any  form.     Not  till  I    people  in  the  air  and  of  the  sea 


drank  ale  from  the  wood  and  in  its  na- 
tive pewter  at  Frank  Morlarty's  in  New 
Haven,  couJd  I  brook  the  thought  of 
eggs,  poached,  scrambled  or  In  the 
shell.  When  I  read  that  Col.  Roosevelt 
at  Chicago  ate  four  soft-boiled  eggs,  I 
shuddered  for  the  moment.  Did  he 
break  them  all  into  one  glass  and  then 
pepper  and  salt  vigorously  and  add  a 
piece  of  butter  the  size  of  an  English 
walnut?   Did  he  rise  superior  to  an  egg 


.  The 

creeks  are  greasy  and  sinister.  The' 
crows  at  early  morn  are  not  honest  and 
outspoken  as  they  perch  on  the  boundary 
rail.  They  mumble  and  snicker  as  they 
recall  the  dead  woman  washed  ashore. 


The  Symbolic  Bandanna.  * 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  bandanna  as  a  symbol  of  thlrd- 
termism  calls  to  mind  words  of  Private 
Birdofredom  Sawln.  Writing  to  Hosea 
Biglow,  back  in  the  roaring  forties, 
his  reminiscences  of  "October  trainin'  " 
seem  prohpetic  of  recent  events: 

"A  chap  could  clear  right  from  there  ef  't 

only  looked  like  rain  In', 
And  the  Cunnleas  [slcl  tu  could  klver  up  their 

shappoes  with  bandanners 
And  send  the  insines  skootln'  to  the  barroom 

with  their  banners, 
Fear  o'  getlin'  of  'em  spotted.— "  etc. 
Juno  26.  J.  E.  B. 


About  the  Marsh. 

When  Sommerton  bought  his  lot  the 
villagers  shrugged  their  shoulders.  No 
one,  they  said,  could  live  there.  The 
"mash"  was  unwholesome.  It  bred 
malaria,  typhoid  fever,  tonsllitis,  diph- 
theria,  and   so   on,   through   as  many 
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Thus  you  »eo  th»t  illenr*  argueth  ilcop  ami 
profound  wisdom;  H  ,trapllelh  sobriety.  and  Is 
*  mystical  secret  and  divine  virtue;  whereas 
drunkenm-si  Is  talkative,  full  of  words,  void 
of  sense  aud  reason;  and  Indeed  thereupon 
tnultlpllfth  so  many  words,  and  Is  ever  Jang- 
lUyr.  And  In  truth  the  philosophers  them- 
•elves  when  they  define  drunkenness  say: 
That  It  Is  n  kind  of  ravine  and  speaklug  idly 
at  the  table  upoa  drinking  too  much  wine; 
whereby  It  is  evident  that  they  do  not  simply 
condemn  drinking,  so  that  a  man  keep  hlm- 
aelf  within  the  bounds  of  modesty  and 
silence;  but  it  is  excessive  and  foolish  talk, 
that  of  drinking  wlno  maketh  drunkenness. 
Thus  the  druukard  raveth  and  talketh  Idly 
when  he  Is  cup  shotten  at  the  board:  but  the 
prattler  aud  man  of  many  words  doth  It  al- 
ways and  In  every  place.  In  the  market  and 
common  hall,  at  the  theatre,  In  the  public 
galleries  and  walking-places,  by  day  and  by 
Bight.  If  he  be  a  physician  and  visit  his 
patient,  certes  ho  is  more  grievous,  and  doth 
more  hurt  In  Ms  cure  than  the  malady  Itself; 
Ht  be  be  a  passenger  with  others  in  a  ship, 
Wl  the  company  had  rather  be  seasick  than 
hear  him  prate;  If  he  set  to  praise  thee,  thou 
twert  better  to  be  dispraised  by  another. 

Amiable  Chatter. 

And  yet  many  of  us  like  to  hear  ami- 
able chatter  about  books,  the  theatre, 
cookery  and  the  delightful  capricious- 
uess  of  woman.  Only  yesterday  two 
men  at  the  Porphyry  talked  for  an  hour 
about  Charles  Lever  and  his  novels.  The 
One  would  begin:  "Do  you  remember 
what  Jack  Hinton.  etc.,"  and  the  other 
would  reply:  "Yes,  but  I'll  never  forget 
that  scene  In  'Lord  Kilgobbin'  —  that 
novel  with  two  of  the  finest  girls  in 

fiction— where  "    And  there  was  the 

rapid  interchange,  with  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  dialogue  of  the  Euripidean 
tragedy.  No  one  of  the  listeners  was 
bored,  although  the  enthusiasm  of  the 
chatterers  was  not  contagious,  and  no 
one  of  us  was  consumed  with  the  desire 
to  purchase  the  complete  works  of  Lever, 
who  in  his  later  years  wrote  biliously 
about  America  and  Americans  in  Black- 
wood's every  month. 


The  Joy  of  Dispersal. 

The  Herald  discussed  some  time  ago 
the  problem  of  keeping  a  house  library 
within  reasonable  proportions  and 
praised  the  courage  of  those  who,  about 
to  leave  for  their  summer  palaces,  or 
changing  t'heir  abode  in  the  city,  shut 
.their  eyes  and  pitch  volume  after  vol- 
ume out  of  a  back  window.  Mr.  Wil- 
led Whittem  of  London  met  a  book- 
erin  who  prosperous  and  far  from  a 
y'lte  of  what  is  euphemistically  known 
as  financial  stagnation,  had  just  sold 
ihis  working  library  of  about  5000  vol- 
umes. "Not,  of  course,  the  last  score, 
TOT  last  fifty— the  little  band  of  brothers, 
*>  to  speak,  who  had  been  with  him  on 
I  the  St  Crispin's  days  of  his  youth,  but 
1  all  the  rest."  This  lover  and  user  of 
books  was  not  dejected;  he  smiled;  he 
looked  younger— "like  a  man  who  has 
come  from  a  Turkish  bath."  The  pas- 
sionate collector  sells  his  treasures  so 
that  he  can  again  experience  the  joy  of 
collecting-;  but  is  it  true  that  the  lover 
of  books,  who  reads  them  and  not 
merely  looks  at  the  backs  with  pride, 
sells  his  library  from  time  to  time?  We 
doubt  it. 

True  Bravery. 

Charles  Lamb,  as  we  all  know,  had 
decided  views  as  to  the  worth  of  books. 
Presentation  copies,  suitably  inscribed, 
did  not  appeal  to  him.  He  threw  them 
away  with  a  superb  indifference.  Thomas 
Westwood,  who  picked  up  some  of  the 
rejected  volumes,  tells  the  story:  "A 
Leigh  Hunt,  for  instance,  would  come 
skimming  to  my  feet  through  the 
branches  of  the  apple  tree  (our  gardens 
were  contiguous);  or  a  Bernard  Barton 
would  be  rolled  downstairs  to  me  from 
the  library  door.  'Marcian  Colonna,'  I 
remember  finding  on  my  window-sill, 
damp  with  i  night's  fog;  and  the 
'Plea  of  the  Midsummer  Fairies'  I  picked 
out  of  the  strawberry  bed." 

Mr.  Blrrell  was  not  so  generous  to  his 
friends,  when  he  wished  to  dispose  of 
his  complete  works  of  Hannah  More. 
He  did  not  think  it  the  part  of  a  benevo- 
lent man  to  give  them  further  ctrcula- 
jtion.  He  felt  that  "the  enervating  fog 
[of  their  impeccable  dulness  ought  not 
•to  be  allowed  to  creep  into  other 
libraries,"  and  so  he  burled  the  morocco- 
bound  volumes  in  his  garden  while  his 
family  stood  about  and  cheered.  Was 
lie  more,  to  be  commended  than  the 
owner  of  100  or  more  volumes  of  the 
Gentleman's  Magazine,  who,  finding  out 
that  he  could  not  sell  them  easily  as 
books  or  waste  paper,  took  a  couple 
With  him  daily  on  his  way  to  town, 
skimmed  them  in  the  railway  car  and. 
dismounting,  left  them  in  the  hat  rack? 

Strange  Favorites. 

I  In  the  selection  of  books  to  be  kept 
fa.  man  does  not  always  regard  the  sur- 
vival of  the  fittest.  There  are  books 
that  to  some  are  stumbling  blocks  or 
utter  foolishness,  but  to  him  are  dear 
through  association.  Abject  poverty 
ttCOuM  not  drive  us  to  part  with  "The 


Plrat  ■'  Own  Hook  "  and  not  merely 
because  .Emerson  mentioned  it.  We 
could  spare  the  complete  works  of 
Bacon— and  wo  do  not  Include  among 
thorn  plays  by  a  certain  William 
Shakespeare— but  we  should  keep  "The 
Thousand  Nights  and  a  Night"  with 
two  or  three  novels  by  Mortimer  Col- 
lins and  Herman  Melville's  "Moby 
Dick."  Then  there  are  the  old  battered, 
dog's  eared  school  books  to  be  guarded 
as  Jealously  as  though  they  were  Geor- 
gian and  Abyssinian  slaves  bought  at 
the  highest  price  for  the  Sultan's 
harem. 

On  a  Desert  Island. 

Nor  Is  the  hot  discussion  as  to  what 
one  book  you  would  take  were  you  to 
spend  the  rest  of  your  life  on  a  desert 
island  boresome  to  those  sitting  near 
the  disputants.  It  Is  amusing  to  note 
the  insincerity  that  often  is  displayed. 
One  man  will  name  Pater's  "Marlus," 
another,  Montaigne's  essays,  and  so  it 
goes  from  The  Book  of  Books  to  a  com- 
plete set  of  Balzac— reckoned  as  one— or 
Walt  Whitman's  "Leaves  of  Grass." 
There  is  much  to  be  said  in  favor  of 
a  good  compact  dictionary,  even  though 
the  dweller  on  the  island  might  not 
have  occasion  to  verify  his  spelling. 
There  are  men  who  thus  marooned 
might  not,  feel  the  need  of  any  book, 
and  would  exchange  a  volume  of  essays 
or  a  Shakespeare  for  a  couple  ',f  packs 
of  cards,  so  that  the  more  elaborate 
games  of  solitaire  could  pass  the  time 
and  soothe  the  soul. 


Maeterlinck's'  famuli*  sentence  annut 
the  old  man  seated  In  Ills  armchair  liv- 
ing a  deeper  anil  more  human  life  than 
I  he  lover  who  strangles  his  mistress 
or  the  captain  who  conquers  in  battle. 
Mr.  Archer  reminds  them  that  Maeter- 
linck In  his  own  practice  constantly 
deals  with  crises,  "and  often  with  vio- 
lent and  startling  ones." 


/ 


I  Tlie  Herald  alluded  last  Sunday  to  Mr. 
William  Archer's  "Play  Making,"  pub- 
lished by  Small,  Maynard  &  Co.  of  Bos- 
ton, and  quoted  Mr.  Archer's  frank  con- 
fession that  there  are  no  rules  for  writ- 
ing a  play.  While  this  book  will  be  of 
little  positive  heip  to  any  one  girding  up 
his  loins  to  present  a  dramatic  idea' in 
dramatic  form  that  an  audience  may  be 
amused  or  moved,  it  may  indirectly  save 
him  from  grievous  sins  in  construction 
and  expression. 

However  this  may  be,  the  book  is  en- 
tertaining reading  for  those  who  are  in- 
terested in  the  theatre  if  only  as  mere 
spectators;  it  will  amuse  all  those  who 
now  find  themselves  bored  in  the  thea- 
tre: it  may  confirm  them  in  their  resolve 
to  read  good  plays  rather  than  see  them. 

Furthermore,  the  book  is  in  its  way 
an  excellent  compendium  of  theatrical 
criticism. 

Live  Plays  Mr    Archer  „first 

I  considers  the  choice 

and  o£  a  theme,  whether 

Dead  Plays  it  .be  an  idea,  an 
abstraction,  a  principle,  an  invironmcnt, 
a  social  phenomenon;  one  of  temporary 
Or  abiding  interest.  Should  the  theme 
be  abstract,  or  a  character,  a  situation, 
a  story?  It  would  be  absurd  to  lay 
down  any  rule.  The  plays  of  Brieux 
suffer  from  the  obtrusive  predominance 
of  the  theme.  "A  Pair  of  Spectacles" 
is  witty  and  charming,  yet  it  is  a  moral 
apologue.  The  idyllic  atmosphere  of 
"Shore  Acres"  is  disturbed  by  the  in- 
troduction of  a  melodfamatic  scene  in 
a  lighthouse.  Often  the  original  germ 
is  unrecognizable  before  the  play  is 
done,  and  any  play  "will  be  of  small 
account  as  a  work  of  art  unless  char- 
acter at  a  very  early  point  enters  into 
and  conditions  its  development."  i 

"The  difference  between  a  live  play 
and  a  dead  one  is  that  in  the  former  the 
characters"  control  the  plot,  while  in 
the  latter  the  plot  controls  the  char- 
acters." No  one  of  a  poetic  nature 
should  say,  "Come,  now.  I'll  write  a 
play.  Shall  it  be  a  Phoedra,  or  a  Sem- 
iramis,  or  a  Sappho;  or  a  Cleopatra?" 
A  drama  conceived  in  this  "reach-me- 
down"  fashion  will  not  have  the  breath 
of  life  in  it. 


Routine  There  ls  a  valua" 

ble  ehapter  on  the 
0*  routine  of  composi- 

CompOSitior  tlon.  The  young 
dramatist  is  warned  against  the  "abhor- 
rent jargon"  of  the  early  19th  century, 
when  there  were  no  box  rooms  or  set 
exteriors  on  the  stage.  "When  one 
comes  across  a  manuscript  bespattered 
with  such  cabalistic  signs  as  Ti.  *-E,' 
'R  C.,'  'L  C  'L  U  E.'  and  so  forth, 
one  sees  at  a  glance  that  the  writer 
has  neither  studied  dramatic  literature 
nor  thought  out  for  himself  the  condi- 
tions of  the  modern  theatre,  but  has 
found  his  dramatic  education  between  j 
the  buff  covers  of  'French's  Acting  Edi-  \ 
tion'  There  is  an  abuse  of  stage-direc- 
tions, amusing,  brilliant  as  they  are 
,whcn  written  by  Mr.  Shaw.  "You  can- 
not with  impunity  mix  up  two  distinct 
forms  of  art— the  drama  and  the  socio- 
logical essay  or  lecture.''  Mr.  Shaw's  di- 
rections are  so  brilliant  ,that  some  day 
they  will  be  spoken  by  a  lecturer  in  the 
orchestra  while  the  action  stands  still 
On  the  stage."  Thus  he  will  have  begot- 
ten a  bastard,  but  highly  entertaining, 
form  of  art."  The  young  have  little 
chance  of  rivalling  Mr.  Shaw  as  so- 
ciological essayist;:,  "but  if  they  treat 
their  art  seriously,  and  as  a  pure  art, 
they  may  easily  surpass  him  as  drama- 
tists." The  author  should  not  think  of 
"the  idea  of  the  stage"  in  visualizing  a 
scene.  He  should  see  aud  describe  the 
room,  garden,  etc.,  a3  existing  in  the 
real  world. 

A  "Hamlet"  could  be  wri'tcr.  with 
only  six  personages,  and  Ophelia  if  then 
assumed  to  be  essential.  Then  we 
should  have  Hamlet  and  his  confidant; 
Ophelia  and  her  confidant,  and  the  King 
and  Queen.  The  Queen  might  even  be 
Ophelia's  confidant.  The  play  would 
then  be  after  the  manner  of  Racine. 
The  Ghost  ls  not  essential  to  this 
scheme,  nor  is  Polonius.  I.aertes  or 
Horatio  to  the  essence  of  the  play. 

The  label-name  is  wholly  out  of  date. 
"One  feels  that  Eccles  in  'Caste'  could 
not  possibly  have  borne  any  other  name, 
How  much  less  living  would  he  be  had 
he  been  called  Mr.  Soaker  or  Air.  Toss- 
pot!" 


Dramatic  Is  Brunetlertfs 

proposition  valid.' 
and  "The    theatre  in 

Utldramatic  general  is  nothing 
bjjt  the  place  for  the  development  of  the 
human  will,  attacking  the  obstacles  op- 
posed to  it'  by  destiny,  fortune  or  cir- 
cumstances"? In,  other  words,  there  Is 
SC  struggle. 

Mr.  Archer  asks  where- is,  the  struggle 
lfl  "Agamemnon"  or  in  "Oedipus  Rex.' 
for  Oedipus,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  does 
not  struggle  at  all;  his  struggles  are 
things  of  the  past.  There  is  no  conflict 
In  "As  You  Like  It";  not  even  m 
"Ghosts."  No,  conflict  Is  not  Indis- 
pensable to  drama.  Mr.  Archer  finds 
that  the  body  of  "The  Great  Divide  is 
weakened  "by  our  sense  that  the  happy 
ending  is  only  being  postponed  by  a 
flolent  effort."  , 
i  "The  essence  of  drama  is  'crisis.  A 
plav  is  a  more  or  less  rapidly  develop- 
ing crisis  in  destiny  or  circumstances, 
and  a  dramatic  scene  is  a  crisis  within 
a  crisis,  clearly  furthering  the  ultimate 
event."  And  so  drama  is  the  art  of  crises, 
as  fiction  is  the  art  of  gradual  develop- 
ment. Inv  a  novel  there  are  often  too 
many  potentially  dramatic  crises,  and  in 
dividually  too  small  for  theatrical  pre- 
sentment, as,  for  ^instance,  in  "The 
House  with  the  Green  Shutters." 

Mr'  Archer  gives  examples  of  finely 
dramatic  handling  of  detail,  as  when 
fhe  crv,  "The  crutch  is  floating,"  as- 
sures the  father  and  mother  of  Eyol! 
that  lie  is  drowned. 

T!ie  word  "dramatic"  to  some  has  be- 
come a  word  of  reproach,  synonymous 
with     "theatrical,"     and     they  quote 


The  Point  In  tlie  chapter  "The 

,  .        .        ,  Point  of  Attack"  the 

of  Attack  and  author  has  much  t0 

Exposition  say  about  the  meth- 
ods of  Shakespeare  and  Ibsen.  He  quotes! 
from  a  preface  of  Dumas  the  younger: 
"A  situation  is  not  an  idea.  An  idea 
has  a  beginning,  a  middle  and  an  end; 
an  exposition,  a  development,  a  conclu- 
sion. Any  one  can  relate  a  dramatic 
situation ;  the  art  lies  in  preparing  it, 
getting  it  accepted,  rendering  it  possible, 
especially  in  untying  the  knot.^'  It  was 
Shakespeare's  usual  practice,  histories 
apart,  to  bring  the  action  of  the  play 
within  the  frame  of  the  picture;  he  left- 
little  or  nothing  to  narrative  exposition. 
The  two  great  exceptions  are  "Hamlet" 
and  "The  Tempest."  Ibsen,  in  his  best 
work,  instead  of  narrating  Ills  prelimi- 
naries in  cold  blood,  dramatizes  the 
narration. 

There  is  no  ini.erest  superiority  in  one 
method  over  arother.  Under  modern 
conditions  it  is  not  easy  to  produce  a 
play  of  eompiex  psychological  or  emo-' 
tional  substance  in  which  the  whole  cri- 
sis comes  within  the"  frame  of  the 
picture. 

"To  my  personal  taste,  one  of  the 
keenest  forms  of  theatrical  enjoyment 
is  that  of  seeing  the  curlaisa  go  up  on 
a  picture  of  perfect  tranquillity,  won- 
dering from  what  quarter  the  drama  is 

going  to  arise,"  and  then  watching  it 
gather  on  tfte  horizon  like  a  cloud  no 
bigger  than  ft  man's  hand  "  Mr.  Archer 
cites  "An  Enemy  of  the  People,'"  "Can- 
dida," "Don."  And,  by  the  way,  in  his 
chapter  on  "Exposition,"  Mr.  Archer 
characterizes  "His  House  in  Order"  as 
one  of  Pinero's  greatest  plays. 

"So  long  as  the  fashion  of  late  din- 
ners continues,  it  must  remain  a  meas- 
ure of  prudence  to  let  nothing  abso- 
lutely essential  to  the  comprehension  of 
a  play  be  said  or  done  during  the  flr.st 
10  minutes  after  the  rise  of  the  curtain  " 

Opinions     Mr"  Arcnes  does  not  noia 

,       ,        that    the    act    is    a  merq 
Dy  tne     diversion    of  convenience. 
Way    There    la    ndtSing  trivial 
when  it  comes  to  be  placed  under  thaj 
powerful  lens  of  theatrical  presentation. 

"However  oft-repeated  and  much-dis* 
cussed  a  play  may  be.  the  playwright 
must  assume  that  in  every  audience 
there  will  be  an  appreciable  number 
of  persons  who  know  practically  noth- 
ing about  it,  and  whose  enjoyment  will 
depend,  like  that  of  the  first  night  au- 
dience, on  the  skill  with  which  he  de- 
velops his  story."  The  playwright  Is 
bound  to  assume  that  the  audience  ad- 
dressed has  no  previous  knowledge  of 
his  fable.  Mrs.  Oliphant  wished  that 
In  the  screen  scene  in  "The  School  for 
Scandal"  Sheridan  had  deceived  the  au- 


dience as  well  as  the  personages  out 
"the  real  drama  passes  behind  the 
screen."  It  lies  In  the  emotions  that 
course  through  I^ady  Teazle's  soul.  All 
this  should  not  bp  sacrificed  for  "a 
single  moment  of  crude  surprise." 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Dumas-  the 
younger  that  ft.  startling  Idea  ought  not 
to  be  sprung  upon  an  audience  wholly 
tinprepared  to  accept  It. 
^Any  scene  which  requires  an 
obviously  purposeful  scenic  arrangement 
is  thereby  discounted. 

"I  am  much  Inclined  to  think  that  the 
dramatic  effect  of  highly  emotional  nar- 
rative is    underrated    in  the  moder 
theatre." 


Chapters 
of  Shrewd 


The  titles  of  the  re- 
maining chapters  are 
Curlouslty  and  Interest; 
Analysis  Foreshadowing,  n  o  t 
Forestalling;  Tension  and  its  Suspen- 
sion; Preparation:  The  Finger  Post; 
the  Obligatory  Scene  (that  ls,  garcey's 
"Scene  a  Faire");  The  Peripety;  Prob- 
ability, Chance  and  Coincidence;  Logic; 
Keeping  a  Secret:  Climax  and  Anti- 
climax; Conversion;  Bllnd-Alley  Themes) 
—and  others;  The  Full  Close;  Char- 
acter and  Psychology;  Dialogue  and  De- 
tails. These  titles  give  only  a  faint  Idea 
of  the  contents.  The  pages  inquire  into 
conspicuous  merits  or  failings  of  mod- 
ern plays  without  laborious  and  con- 
sequently dull  analysis.  One  of  the 
most  Instructive  chapters  is  that  en- 
titled "The  Obligatory  Scene,"  with  an 
examination  of  Sarcey's  famous  phrase, 
and  in  this  one  chapter  there  are  quota- 
tions for  Illustrative  purposes  from  "Les 
Fourchambault."  "A  Doll's  House," 
"The  Wild  Duck"  and  other  plays  by  j 
Ibsen;  "La  Course  du  Flambeau,"  "Les 
Trois  Filles  de  M.  Dupont,"  "Candida," 
"Michael  and  His  Lost  Angel,"  "The 
Power  of  Darkness,"  "Agatha."  "The 
Rise  of  Dick.  Halward,"  "Revolfee,"  | 
"Othello,"  "Becket,"  "  "Iris,"  "Griffith 
Davenport,"  "Ben  Hur"— "Crude  and 
commonplace,  but  the  conception  is  by 
no  means  -  inartistic"— "Le  Maltre 
d' Amies,"  "A  Man  of  Honor,"  "Les 
j  Possibles." 

j     And   the  other  chapters  are  full  of 
shrewd    observations,    concise  expres- 
■  slons  of  opinions  that  are  not  dogmatic, 

I  yet  convincing. 

j  Mr.  Archer's  book  should  be  read  by 
theatre-goers,  if  only  to  furnish  them 

I  with  material  for  the  formation  of 
judgment  based  not  wholly  on  personal 
whim  or  prejudice.  There  is  a  short  bio- 
graphical note,  and  there  ls  a  full  index. 

"Ion"  in  the  To  tlie  E<Jit°r  of.  The 
United         f6™'"1/  ,  • 

In    today's    Herald  I 
States      v.  as  interested  to  note  la- 
the Dramatic  and  Musical  Review  a  quo- 
tation from  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  about 

Judge  Talfourd  and  his  play  of  "Ion." 

I  have  here  a  manuscript  Journal  of  a 
younger  brother  of  Judge  Talfourd,  in 
which,  near  the  ciose  of  a  long  trip  in 
Mexlro  and  the  United  States,  he  records 
that  he  was  in  Buffalo  and  went  to  the 
theatre  where  the  play  was  "Ion."  The 
entry  is  partly  this:  "Monday.  May  30, 
1853.  Buffalo  is  a  magnificent  city; 
streets  wide;  buildings  solid  and  taste- 
ful. Stopped  at  the  Clarendon  Theatre- 
Ion;  poor  house,"  etc..  etc. 

Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is  this: 
Who  was  playing  It  there  in  that  early 
day?  Later  he  mentions  a  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Plunket  In  the  same  entry,  but  I  can't 
gather  whether  they  had  anything  to  do 
with  the  play  or  not.  The  whole  Journal 
is  written  In  the  briefest  and  most  con- 
cise way  possible. 

Field  Talfourd  was  a  portrait  artist, 
and  his  pictures  of  the  Brownings  are 
the  best  known  of  that  illustrious  pair; 
but  he  does  not  appear  In  "National 
Biography,"  though  the  judge  and  his 
son  Frank  (who  also  wrote  plays)  both) 
have  notices  of  some  length.  Field  i 
knew  the  Brownings  personally  and  Is 
mentioned  in  Hawthorne's-  "English  ' 
Note  Book"  and  also  by  Mrs.  Haw- 
thorne in  a  letter  written  to  Mrs.  Pea- 
body,  her  mother,  included  in  a  book 
called  "Some  Memories  of  Hawthorne" 
published  some  years  ago  by  Rose  Haw- 
thorne Lathrop.  I  have  given  one  Of 
Field  T.'s  photographs  to  the  Browning 
society's  collection  at  the  public  library. 
It  was  at  Sir  Thomas  Noon  Talfourd's 
(the  judge'sl  house  that  Browning  met 
Kenyon.  who  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing htm  to  Elizabeth  Barrett.  How 
1  came  by  his  journal  and  picture,  "ls 
another  story"  too  long  to  bore  vou 
with. 

I  hope  you  may  be  able  to  tell  me 
who  played  "Ion"  at  Buffalo  in  1853  In 
some  of  your  stage  notes 

E.  L.  JOHNSTON. 

Boston.  June  23,  1912. 

The   Herald   will   publish   a   note  on 
"Ion"'  next  Sunday.— [Ed.] 


j  Notes 

About  the 
Stage 


Max  Reinhardt  has  ac- 
quired the  German  per- 
forming rights  of  "The 
Playboy  of  the  Western 
!  World,"  Tyhich  will  be  produced  in  Ger- 
!  man  at  the  Kammerspiel  In  Berlin  next 
season. 

Mrs.  Radford's  "The  Ransom"  was 
produced  at  the  Little  Theatre,  London, 
June  H.  "A  battle  was  fought  between 
the  conventional  idea  of  love  and  the 
Shelleyan  idea  that  'to  divide  Is  not  to 
take  away,'  in  the  persons  of  a  young  I 
man  full  of  notions  of  loyalty  to  his  I 
newly  betrothed,  and  a  woman  on  the  | 
borders  of  middle  age,  cooped  up  with 


ii  elderly  nusnanct  and  pining  for  so 

Mich  love  as  the  youth  mitrht  still  have 

spare  her.    He  relents  too  late,  for 

be  has  already  crept  at  dawn  to  the. 

eehwood.  where  they  were  tccut- 
med  to  meet,  and  has  taken  poison, 
he  has  many  true  and  beautiful  things 
o  say  (and  Miss  Penelope  Wheeler  snid 
Jicm  for  her  musically  and  "sincerely > ; 
lut  we  were  wondering  all  the  time 
Whether  this  particular  woman  was  a 
ffl  mouthpiece  for  great  thoughts,  and 
Whether  those  who  are  strong  enough 
to  kill  themselves  for  a  love  are  not 
too  strong  to  kill  themselves  for  any 
thing.  Perhaps  we  should  have  had 
Sore  sympathy  with  the  case  If  we 
Mad  been  able  to  hear  more  of  what 
Mr.  Hunter  Nesbltt.  as  the  youth,  had 
u>  say.  and  If  what  we  did  catch  had 
Betrayed  some  rudimentary  notion  of 
the  art  of  speaking  verse." 
'{  The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Lon 
*>n  Kra  says  that  an  absurd  fuss  was 
Bade  over  the  "sensuality"  of  Nljinski 

■  "L' Aprcs-Midi  d'ini  Faune."  "I, 
pvrc  say  you  think  that  the  story  Is 
■hproper.  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Young  girls 
Bight  take  their  maiden  aunts  to  see 
Mr  At  the  same  time  the  corrospond- 
■t  admits  that  on  the  ilrst  night  what 
■JJinskl  did  to  a  veil  was  "fierce"  and 
Bkerwards  the  Russian  took  the  pep- 
Kr  out  of  the  business  so  '.hat  those 
Who  had  paid  »J5  for  a  scm  wore  bitter- 
It  disappointed. 

■'The  Third  Degree"  is  known  in  Lon- 
■Jn  as  "Find  the  Woman." 
feenora  Marthe  Trevino,  the  oldest  ac- 
tress in  the  world,  celebrated  lie;-  UJfn 
firtbday  recently  at  a  village  near  Bar- 
celon  !  When  she  first  nnpeared  on  the 
Kgc  at  Madrid  as  a  child.  Joseph,  the 
■Other  of  the  great  Napoleon,  wis  Kins 

■  Spain,  and  ho  presrntcd  Scnora  Tre- 
Vino  with  a  sold  medal.    ■.  iiioh  she  has 
■served  religiously.— The  Kra,  June  8. 
Bfhe  Paris  correspondent ' 0/  the  Daily 

ph  (June  15)  wrote:  '•The  per- 
■roancc  of  'Salome'  pleased  the  paying 
■ftli:-  only  too  well  Inst  everting. 
b  the  critics  only  tittered  the  sen- 
public  guffawed,  that  is  io  say. 
Herod  as  lienpceks  Herod.  11.  de 
(Herod)  stopped,  suddenly  in  a 
10  fury  that  out-Herodcd  his  own 
1.  an<l  told  the  spectators  what  ho 
ht  of  them.  'We  have  a  difficult 
o  play:  we  can't  go  on  it  a  parcel 
o!s  interrupt  us"  Well  said.  M. 
l".  We  are  coming  back  to  the 
Id  days  when  actors  and  audience 
each  other  good  round  names, 
nembers  of  the  audience  were  so 
d  ht  belni?  called  idiots  that  they 
d  laughing,  and  the  play  i:i  which 
JJf*  i!e  Max's  Herod  is  the  best  thing  by 
■r  could  go  on  to  thev  end." 
;Sir  Herbert  Tree  revived  "Oliver 
Twist"  c'.Iune  U)  at  His  Majesty's  and  j 
#as  at  home  in  the  part  of  Fogin.  "He  i 
toasted  his  saveloy  and  dipped  it  :n  his! 
Weer.  pulled  his  beard,  smiled  and  | 
•narled,  coughed  and  called  everyone 
'ma  tear.'  cringed  and  buiiied,  and 
mved  In  terrors,  as  if  he  had  been  play- 
fig  the  part  for  100  consecutive  nights: 
Wdeed.  he  seemed  now  and  then  to  be 
flnbroidering  it  with  Jesting  besides 
Mid  scraps  of  grotesque  and  horrible 
wismess'  In  sheer  high  spirits."  MIes 
instance  Collier  took  the  part  of 
Ifancy.  The  play  "went  a  little  slowly." 
Ill  is  said  that  "The  Women  of 
Brance."  by  Arthur  Shirley  and  Ben  ; 
flkndcrk  (Lyceum  Theatre,  London. 
*nne  12),  is  free  from  "the  sickliness  I 
Which  has  flavored  one  Or  two  recent 
melodramas."  The  story  is  of  Do  Vil- 
leroy,  an  aristocrat  who  masquerades 
as  a  Republican,  saves  the  Dauphin 
from  the  Temple  and  conducts  him  to 
Tj  coast.  "The  weak  spot  of  the 
y  is  Its  pervasion  by  a  heroine  of 
raordinary  stupidity  and  doubtful 
ners." 
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Q     The    Herald  has 
celved  the  following 


re- 
in- 
teresting letter  from  Mr. 
Again  William  Seymour: 
To  the  Editor  o!  The  Herald : 
ejs  It  possible  that  the  Mrs.  John  C. 
jfeenan  referred  to  in  the  Inclosed  clip- 
jpas- she  played  in  Boston  in  1S60— was 
Kiss  Sara  Stevens, la  popular  actress  of 
me  late  50s  and  60s?  1  know  that  she 
Vas  at  the  Varieties  Theatre,  New  Or- 
leans, in  1859,  a  member  of  John  E. 
■wens's  stock  company,  of  which  my 
fcther  and  mother  were  also  members. 
I  remember  meeting  Miss  Stevens  In 
New  York  city  several  years  later  and 
my  mother  telling  me  that  she  was  the 
wife  of  "the  great  prize  fighter,  John 
Eg'  Heenan."  She  played  Bertha,  the 
blind  girl,  in  "Dot"  or  "The  Cricked 
•n  the  Hearth,"  when  Mr.  Owens 
produced  it  In  N'l'W  Orleans.  Miss- Stev- 
ens was  a  member  of  the  company  at 
Wallack's  Lyceum,  New  York  city,  in 
1866.  and  with  Laura  Keene  at  her  thea- 
tre in  New  York  in  185S,  playing  the  part 
If  Mary  Merediih  in  the  original  cast  of 
^)ur  American  Cousin,"  produced  Oct. 
18.  IMS. 

K  find  her  name  as  late  as  1S7S  in  a 
Cast  of  "Diplomacy"  at  Wallack's  Thea- 
tre, New  York  city. 

jjfl  have  no  record  that  she  ever  played 
under  the  name  of  Mrs.  John  C.  Heenan, 
and  I  have  no  biographical  data  of  Mrs. 
Heenan  at  hand.  A  reference  to  his  life, 
however,  would  show  when  he  married 
Itiss  Stevens,  and  if  she  was  Mrs.  Hee- 
nan in  180P.  WILLAM  SEYMOUR. 
Clamavi  Towers,  South  Duxbury,  June  ; 
1912. 


TBnndels  "Her- 
Wwules.  with  "or- 
chestral accom- 
Gossip  Shops  panlment  by  J. 
Belter,  has  been  performed1  at  Eutln. 
■J  The  linden  tree  In  the  valley  of  the 
Werra,  which  led  Mueller  to  write  the 
*«rses  preserved  -  by  Schubert's  music, 
has  been  -uprooted  by  the  wind.  The 
tree  was  thought  to  be  at  least  650  years 
old. 

Don  Lorenzo  Perosi  will  direct  a  series 
of  sacred  concerts  in  South  America. 

The  price  of  an  orchestra  seat  In  the 
Stuttgart  Opera  House  will  be  $12.50 
when  Richard  Strauss's  new  opera  wlH 
be  performed.  No  wonder  that  the  Slg- 
nale  says:  "And  so  Strauss  becomes 
dearer  and  dearer  to  the  German  peo- 
ple." 

Frank  Tomastik  of  Holleschau  In 
Moravia  has  invented  a  contrivance  to 
augment  the  sonorousness  of  a  violin. 
He  will  give  a  concert  In  Vienna  next 
season  to  convince  doubting  Thomases. 

The  body  of  Tamagno  has  been  moved 
to  a  magnificent  mausoleum  in  the 
Turin  cemetery.  This  tomb,  -designed 
by  the  Milanese  architect,  Arcaini,  at 
the  request  of  the  tenor's  daughter, 
Mme.  Margherita  Tamagno-Talamona, 
is  said  to  have  cost  $250,000. 

Mr.  Niklsch  on  June  14  kept  the  Lon- 
don Symphony  Orchestra  "in  sympa- 
thetic touch"  with  a  pianola  when  it 
played  Grieg's  concerto. 

At  Mme  Pavlova's  garden  party  on 
Hampstead  Heath.  June  13,  she  "per- 
formed a  new  measure'*  on  the  lawn, 
while  over  3O0  spectators,  among  them 
two  live  swans,  looked  on  enchanted. 

In  presenting  the  prizes  at  the  Glas- 
gow Athenaeum  School  of  Music  last 
Week,  the  Lord- Advocate  modestly  dis- 
claimed any  intimate  knowledge  of  mu- 
sic. But  u  may  easily  have  surprised 
him  to  road  next  morning,  in  a  report 
of  his  speech,  that  he  cherished  memo- 
ries of  classical  chamber  music  played 
by  "Joachim,  Siatti,— Strauss,  and  Miss 
Fay  Davies."— Daily  Telegraph. 

Mme  Nordica  sang  at  the  Queen's 
Hall,  London,  June  14.  There  was-  "a 
veritable  avalanche"  of  bouquets,  and 
"her  singing  appeared  to  havelost  little 
of  its  old  spirit." 

On  June  14  Miss  Maggie  Teyte  gave 
a  recital  in  London.  The  Daily  Tele- 
graph said  that  the  program  claimed 
to  be  the  first  ever  framed  with  the  ex- 
press object  of  introducing  to  a  London 
audience  a  representative  list  of  songs 
by  the  best  American  song-writer-.  It 
was  a  good  idea,  and  one  to  convince 
any  unprejudiced  hearer  that  there  arc 
plenty  of  composers  in  the  United  States 
who  take  their  art  very  seriously,  and 
studiously  avoid  whatever  is  cheap, 
commonplace,  or  vulgar.  Some  numbers 
in  Miss  Teyte's  scheme  were  admirable. 
Notable  among  them  were  W.  M.  Rum- 
mers delightful  "Ecstacy"  and  some  set- 
tings of  French  verse  C.  Engel  and 
C.  M.  Loeffler.  The  two  last-named 
composers  have  clearly  studied  the  mod- 
ern French  school  thoroughly,  and 
without  consciously  Imitating  any  par- 
ticular composer  or  yielding  to  the  fas- 
cination of  eccentric  tonality  they  have 
learned  from  their  models  the  elusive 
art  of  suggesting  atmosphere  by  simple, 
unobtrusive  means.  Most  of  the  other 
songs  on  the  program  showed  a  ctu\- 
sclous  desire  to  avoid  the  obvious  with- 
out the  ability  to  put  anything  very 
stimulating  In  Its  place.  Consequent- 
ly the  attention  of  the  audience  was 
often  diverted  from  the  songs  to  the 
singer,  whose  interpretations  had  all 
the  freshness  of  tone  and  sincerity  of 
feeling  for  which  Miss  Teyte  has  long 
been  famous." 

Charles  Anthony  of  Boston  gave  a 
piano  recital  in  London  on  June  11.  The 
Daily  Telegraph  said  that  he  is  an 
American  pianist  "whose  art  has 
reached  a  more  mature  stage  than  that 
generally  associated  with  first  appear- 
ances, since  he  has  not  been  content 

merely  to  graduate  in  technique. ,  His 
program  covered  enough  ground  to  In- 
dicate a  wide  sympathy  with  music  of 
all  schools,  and— in  spi;e  of  some  more 
or  loss  negligible  inaccuracies— his  per- 
formance showed  considerable  power  of 
expression.  His  version  of  the  Etudes 
Svmphoniques  of  Schumann  proved  that 
he  could  produce  a  tone  of  great  volume! 
when  he  des.red  it.  Occasionally  thej 
desire  seemed  rather  unjustifiable,  hut' 
Mr.  Anthony  did  not  always  exalt  vigor, 
above  insight,  while  he  was  quite  com- 
petent to  steer  a  just  course  between 
mechanical  rigidity  and  emotional  li- 
cence. It  Wfs  a«.strong.  confident  per- 
formance, designed  rather  to-  elucidate 
the  music  than  to  advertise  the  Inter- 
pret :  r." 

Cantor  Gersohon  Sivota  of  Warsaw 
sang  In  London  on  June  11.  He  has  "a 
resonant,  not  to  say  lusty,  tenor  voice, 
with  a  predi'ection  for  portamento." 

At  this  cantor's  concert  Miss  Ibolyka 
Gyarfas  of  Budapest,  a  pupil  of  Hubay, 
a  violinist  of  13  years,  made  a  marked 
Impression. 

Y'et  another  prodigy!  Jakob  Helfetz, 
a  Russian  boy  of  It  years,  who  has 
studied  with  Prof.  Leopold  Auer  of  St. 
Petersburg,  made  his  debut  in  Berlin 
last  week  before  an  invited  audience  of 
professional  musicians  and  critics,  and 
according  to  our  correspondent,  "proved 
himself  to  be  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  ordinary  violin  wunderkind.  With 
a  complete  facility  in  overcoming  tech- 
nical difficulties  he  associates  a  remark- 
able maturity  of  feeling  and  a  tran- 
quility and  assurance  of  manner  very 
rpre  among  even  older  Intruinentalists. 


II. s  program  Incl  ulefl  the  first  move- 
ment of  the  Tschalkowsky  Concerto, 
which  he  mastered  In  a  manner  that 
positively  amazed  his  hearers.  Tt  If 
said  that  the  lad  has  been  playing  since 
he  was  3  years  , old. "—Dally  Telegraph,  , 
June  1. 

Debusy's  quartet  In  G  minor  suffered 
from  a  certain  roughness  of  intonation. 
That  this  was  not  the  fault  of  the  play- 
ers was  clear  from  their  very  accurate 
intonation  later  In  the  evening  In  '.  lugo 
Wolf's  Italian  Serenade.  And  one  Is 
driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  "whole 
tone"  method  and  all  that  It  implies 
Is  not  adaptable  to  the  string  quartet. 
It  may  have  Its  proper  place  In  the 
orchestra,  even  In  a  small  orchestra, 
where  with  several  Instruments  to  one 
part  the  minute  change  Involved  in 
turning  G  sharp  into  A  flat  is  merged 
in  the  general  body  of  sound.  But  on  a 
single  string  there  must  come  a  definite 
moment  when  that  change  takes  place; 
and  the  accumulation  of  such  moments 
brought  about  by  an  extensive  modula- 
tion produces  pain  and  not  pleasure,  at 
present  at  any  rate.  We  shall  accept  It. 
no  douht.  before  long:  and  there  will  be 
some  of  them  who  will  lQpk  back  on  the 
pure  intonation  of  the  string  quartet 
with  the  same  wilfulness  with  which 
others  now  regard  the  old  church  organs 
that  were  "tuned  sweet."  (London 
Times,  July  12.)  The  Times  should  hear 
the  quartet  played  by  the  Flonzaleys. 
It  would  not  then  complain  of  rough  in- 
tonation. 

Robert  Kothe,  singer  and  lutlst.  Is 
giving  concerts  in  Germany  in  the  hope 
of  reviving  interest  in  the  lute. 

Ernest  Bloch,  the  composer  of  an -op- 
era, "Macbeth,"  has  been  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  composition  at  the  Geneva 
Conservatory. 

Marie  Brema  will  teach  singing  at  the 
Royal  College  of  Music  at  Manchester. 

Miss  Geraldine  Farrar  has  been  named 
an  officer  of  the  Academy  (Paris). 
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Queen 
Tamar 


The  London  Times  greeted 
hysterically  the  return  of 
the  Russian  Ballet  to  Co- 
Mimed  t-ent  Garden.  "The  world 
was  once  more  a  world  of  fantasy, 
where  Pierrot  might  sob  and  wave  dis- 
tracted sleeves  and  Harlequin  spin 
lightning  pirouettes  before  the  laughing 
eyes  of  Columbine,  but  where  neither 
tears  nor  laughter  were  allowed  to 
scratch  more  than  the  surface  of  our 
emotion— just  enough  to  tickle  our  sen- 
sibilities, but  not  to  be  a  charge  upon 
our  senses." 

"Tamar,"  a  choreographic  drama,  was 
danced  and  mimed  to  Balakireff's  sym- 
phonic poem,  which  has  been  performed 
in  New  York  and  Chicago  in  symphony 
concerts,  but  not  in  Boston.  The  Queen 
Tamar  is  a  Russian  Marguefite  of  Bur- 
gundy in  her  Tour  de  Nesle.  The  Times 
says  of  this  ballet  Inspired  by  Lormon- 
teff's  poem:  "The  Queen  looks  out  of 
the  castle  window  and  signals  to  a  wan- 
dering stranger  outside  to  come  in. 
Once  he  is  in.  he  falls  a  captive  to  her 
beauty  and  dances  with  her  and  her 
suite  with  ever-increasing  ecstasy,  till 
at  the  climax  he  receives  a  dagger  in 
his  heart  at  her  hands  and  is  hurled 
into  the  river.  Tamar's  pass'on  satis- 
fied, she  returns  languidly  to  her  couch; 
another  stranger  is  seen  beneath  the 
castle  walls;  she  signals  to  him  to  ap- 
proach, and  so— da  capo."  The  Times 
thought  that  Balakireff's  music,  "con- 
taining a  good  deal  of  Wagner,  Berlioz 
and  Liszt."  except  for  "the  pressing  in- 
sistence of  the  oriental  rhythms,  is  not 
very  effective  In  its  present  form*" 
Mme.  Karsavina  as  Tamar  was  de- 
scribed by  the  Dally  Telegraph  "the 
picture  of  Tragedy,  as  she  rises  from 
one  of  the  most  luxurious  couches  we 
ever  saw." 


The 


Raoul  Laparra,  who  Is 
known  in  Boston  by  his 
Laparra  "Habanera,"  gave  a 
'  piano  and  violin  recital 
Brothers  in  London  with  his 
brother  Edward  on  June  12.  The  pro- 
gram Included  movements  from  a  son- 
ata by  Handel  and  French  suites  by 
Bach,  an  etude  by  d'Erlanger,  waltzes 
by  Laparra,  pieces  by  Chopin  and 
Raoul's  violin  sonata.  The  Times  said: 
"Neither  the  curious  eclecticism  of  the 
program  nor  the  unfamiliar  works 
which  it  contained  were  the  chief  source 
of  interest,  but  rather  the  piano  play- 
ing of  M.  Raoul  Laparra.  It  had  re- 
markable freshness,  coming  in  the  mid- 
dle of  a  season  packed  with  the  recitals 
of  conventionally  trained  performers. 
His  playing  is"  essentially  that  "of  a 
composer  or  of  an  amateur—  it  comes 
to  much  the  same  thing,  since  a  com- 
poser is  almost  always  an  amateur  in 
his  attitude  towards  other  men's  music. 
This  does  not  mean  that  M.  Laparra  Is 
deficient  in  technical  accomplishment; 
on  the  contrary,  he  has  any  amount  of 
dexterity.  But  he  plays  what  he  likes 
in  the  way  he  likes;  he  lays  tremendous 
emphasis  on  the  features  that  appeal  to 
him,  and  they  are  chiefly  rhythmic  feat- 
ures. He  seemed  to  care  very  little 
about  the  actual  quality  of  sound;  at 
•any  rate,  he  was  not  afraid  of  a  hard 
and  thumping  forte  if  it  gave  the  energy 

which,  ,  ["""wanted  to  convey,  conse- 
quently) liis  playing  of  Chopin's  Im- 
promptu Fantasie  and  Ballade  in  A  flat 
gave  a  J  very  strong  impression  of  in- 
dividual ty—M.  Laparra's  Individualltj 
primarl  y,  and  only  Chopin's  in  so  far  as 
it  happAned  to  coincide  with  his.  The 
sonata jfor  violin  in  A  minor  and  major 
liy  M.  J^aparra  lives  entirely  by  Its  clear 
rhythm,  and  consequently  is  at  its 
weakest  in  the  slow  movement,  where 


reiteration  „f  ■  implc  rh>  thru-.  !  ■:»-'  f 
is  apt  to  ho  tiresome.  The  rhythm  gives 
strength,  however;  to  the  emphatic  first 
movement,  grace  to  the  intermezzo,  and 
the  finale,  which  haa  more  melodic  out- 
line and  freedom  of  style,  Is  yet  kept 
compact  bv  Its  means.  M.  Kdouard 
Laparra  Is  an  accomplished  violinist, 
whose  beautifully  clean  tone  and  fin- 
ished style  make  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  brother's  treatment  of  the  piano 

Or,  as  the  Daily  Telegraph  said  of 
the  pianist:  "Certain  angular  violences 
of  expression,  resulting  from  tempera- 
mental exuberance,  should  yield  witn 
time  to  a  more  clarified  restraint. 

a  The  Dally  Telegraph 

thus  prefaced  Its  review 

Pavlova        ot  ••Amarilla,"  danced 
Rhapsody  by  Mme.  Palova: 

"You  may  as  well  try  to  describe  sun- 
light as  dancing.  The  charm  of  both  is 
something  which  will  not  goi  nto  words. 
A  thermometer  Is  as  capable  of  ex- 
pressing what  light  Is  like  as  the  most 
careful  description  of  preserving  tne 
beautv  in  a  dance.  Tf  you  like  *to  be 
pedantic  you  may  talk  aesthetics  and 
analyze  your  sensations,  so  much  for 
color,  so  much  for  music.  But  all  this, 
even  If  you  have  the  luck  to  make  it. 
Interesting,  will  tell  nothing  of  the  dance 
itself.  That  Is.  if  the  dancer  was  an 
artist.  v_ 

"The  dancing  which  is  not  art  can  be 
described  easily  enough.  More  easily 
described  than  endured.  If  It  Is  an 
athletic  display,  if  it  is  acrobatics  mas- 
querading under  another  name.  If  It  Is 
an  unliolv  mixture  of  sinuosity  and  fero- 
city, if  It  Is  grovelling  upon  the  ground 
which  claims  interest  as  the  effect  of 
something  quite  nasty,  then  a  phrase 
will  deal  wtth  It  adequately,  and  one 
glimpse  of  It  suffice  for  those  who 
know  what  dancing  can  be.  Of  all  these 
eccentricities  we  have  enough,  and  as 
there  will  always  be  many  people  who 
want  to  see  how  queer  their  apecles  can 
look,  such  performances  will  never  lack 
an  audience. 

"But  the  best  of  dancing  ranks  with 
the  other  arts  .  in  its  beauty  and  its 
power  over  the  emotions.  Just  as  music 
1  can  give  an  etat  d'ame  which  Is  not  In 
the  power  of  painting,  and  the  painter 
express  a  landscape  in  a  fashion  beyond 
the  poet's  reach,  so  dancing  has  its  own 
mission.  That  is  the  ultimate--  reason 
why  description  cannot  describe  it.  No 

(one  ever  thought  that  Ruskin  put  all  of 

| Turner  into  words.  No  one  ever  ex- 
pected a  painter  to  show  us  the  agony 
of  Lear.  The  dancer,  of  course,  calls 
the  aid  of  the  other  arts  to  her  finest 

Iwork.  Music  and  a  fine  scheme  of 
color  are  needed  for  the  thrill  of  Pav- 
lova's Bacchanale.  But,  the  dance  is 
Itself  a  unity.  Color  and  music  are  in- 
extricably mingled  with  the  dancer's 
own  charm  and  mastery.  You  cannot 
describe  it  except  by  similes.  You  may 
find  It  In  the  cry  and  throb  of  one  of 
Swinebtirne's  rushing  lyrics.  It  has 
the  surge  and  laughter  of  a  spring  wind 
in  sunshine.  But  the  glowing  life  of  it 
and  its  wild  excitement  are  its  own. 

Iwords  only  Illustrate,  they  cannot  ex 

Ipres**         hpfltitv  nnd  it<!  flnnepi!." 

/    (  fr  \ 

I  It  was  Walt  Whitman  who.  nearly  60 
years  ago,  considering  the  genius  of 
American  institutions,  spoke  of  the  "ter- 
rible significance"  of  elections. 


Of  Contemporaneous  Interest. 

Dr.  Amos  T.  D.  Baker,  Aioting  Mr. 
Thaw's  mental  condition  from  day  to 
day,  "found  him  laughing  over  the 
funny  page  of  one  of  the  New  York 
Sunday  papers." 

Mr.  Charles  Klein's  drama  "The  Third 
Degree"  has  been  produced  in  London, 
and  the  title  is  "Find  the  Woman."  The 
Times,  we  regret  to  say,  did  not  treat 
the  play  with  becoming  seriousness.  It 
spoke  of  Miss  Violet  Vanbrugh  revelling 
In  the  part  of  Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries,  Jr. 
and  saying  "Gee!"  with  as  much  aplomb 
as  though  she  had  lisped  it  in  her  cradle. 
"Let  us,  too  heartily  say  'Gee!'  It  Is 
what  another  American  of  fiction,  Jim 
Pinkerton,  would  have  called  a  'boss 
word.'  and,  anyway,  the  only  one  that 
fully  expresses  our  feelings  about  the 
niece." 

'  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton  says  that  she 
Wlll  continue  to  smoke  cigarettes  wher- 
ever an1!  whenever  she  likes.  She  said 
this  to  a  Chicago  reporter  "in  a  quiet 
but  firm  tone  of  voice."  She  smokes  be- 
cause she  enjoys  tobacco,  but  even  If  the 
weed  were  repugnant  to  her  she  would 
smoke  to  show  people  her  contempt  for 
their  "foolish  old  sentiment  and  preju- 
dice." And  so  she  puts  herself  with 
George  Sand  and  Liszt's  friend,  the 
pious  princess,  who  smoked  ostenta- 
tiously cigars  of  extraordinary  length 
and  strength.  Only  a  few  days  ago  The 
Herald  mentioned  the  case  of  a  Servian 
woman,  so  passionately  addicted  to  to- 
bacco that  she  stole  it  from  her  hus- 
band, who  at  last  strangled  her.  This 
woman,  however,  preferred  a  pipe,  and 
thus  followed  the  example  of  many 
highly  respectable  women  of  bygone 
centuries.  The  "Statistical  Account  or 
Scotland,"  published  in  1791,  remarked 
that  the  chief  luxuries  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts were  snuff,  tobacco  and  whiskey. 
"The  use  of  tobacco  may  almost  be  said 
to  be  excessive,  especially  among  the 
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ffel  lie  sex.  There  is  scarce  a  young 
I  woman  by  the  time  she  hus  been  taught 
I  to  spin  hut  has  also  learned  to  smoke 
I  Smoking  seems  to  have 'been  Introduced 
las  an  antidote  to  rheumatism  and  ague. 
I  The  '.'a\  >va!>!e  alteration  with  respect  to 
I  these  diseases  has  produced  only  a 
I  greater  avidity  for  tobacco."  Yet  many 
I  men  dislike  to  see  women  smoking 
|  cigarettes,  for  the  practice  stains  fair; 
[lingers  and  fouls  the  breath.  "Give  mo 
I  for  marriage  u  sweet-breathed  woman. 
I  of  whom  I  shall  never  tire!"  yawped  the 
I  good,  gray  poet. 

A  Few  Personalities. 

I    The  income  of  Mr.  Leslie  Stuart  has  j 
I  been  for  some  time  between  $20,000  and 
RJK,000  a  year,  for  "Floradora"  is  not 
I  his  only  work  that  has  been  popular. 
I  Yet  lie  has  h  ng  been  in  the  hands  of 

a  money  lender,  and  is  forced  to  appear 
I  in  the  bankruptcy  court.  The  inference 
lis  thai  Mi  Stuart  has  been  clothing 
I  himself  in  purple  and  fine  linen,  main- 
I  ta-in lir;  a  steam  yacht  and  faring  "sum- 

bustuously"  every  day;  hut  he  may  dress 
I  in  sober  tweeds,  and  live  on  fruits  and 

herbs,    with    water    trom    the  spring. 

Years  ago  a  eomposor  was  expected  to 
I  be  poor.     We  have  changed   all  that. 

The  Income  of  prominent  musicians. 
I  whether  their  name  be  Richard  Strauss, 

I  or  Franz  L,ehar,  is  a  very  large  one  in 
(the  majority  of  cases.    Nor  do  they  now 
plume  themselves  on  financial  irrespon- 
sibility as  an  indispensable  attribute  of 
genius. 

I    Mr,   Florenelo  Constantino,  the  tenor, 
thrust  his  sword  Into  a  colleague's  eye 
in  a  dramatic  moment  during  an  operatic 
performance  in  New  Orleans.    Such  ac- 
cidents have  been  by  no  means  uncom- 
mon in  the  history  of  the  stage.  Within 
the    last    dozen    years    the    story  of 
"Pagliacci"  has  been  played  with  grim 
intent  in   European  theatres,  and  the 
leading  man  has  stabbed  or  shot  the 
heroine,   or  soubrette,   or  hated  rival. 
It  is  not  easy  to  think  of  the  amiable 
Constantino  as  destructively  passionate 
In  action  He  is  first  of  all  a  singer,  and 
one  of  the  old  school,  expectant  of  ap- 
plause from  friends  in  the  gallery,  who 
have  been  thoughtfully  provided  with 
free  seats,  and  from  restless  admirers 
on  the  floor.    When  he  saw  in  Boston 
the  triumphs  of  Mr.  Clement  and  the 
histrionic  progress  of  Mr.  Zenatello  he 
said  to  himself.   "I,   too,    will  be  an 
actor,"  and  as  Radames  and  Edgardo 
;  he  began  to  give  an  Imitation  of  a  man 
l  swimming  against  the  waves.     Or  he 
^would  remind  the  spectator  of  an  agi- 
sted semaphore.    It  is  to  be  regretted 
tat  this  excellent  singer  and  courteous 
Intleman  has  met  with  a  deplorable 
Kident  through  his  artistic  zeal. 
Ivhen    Mr.    Felix   Weingartner  con- 
■oted  a  performance  of  "Faust"  at  the 
"ston  Opera  House  last  season,  the 
rap  did  not  work,  and  Mephistopheles 
failed  to  appear,  although  his  voice  was 
heard:  "Behold  me."   Mr.  Weingartner, 
thinking  that  the  stars  in  their  courses 
were  fighting  against  Miss  Marcel,  the 
Marguerite  of  the  evening,  left,  in  a 
highly   nervous   state,    the  conductor's 
1  desk  and  went  behind  the  scenes.   A  few 
days  ago  he  was  conducting  "Rheln- 
gold"  at  the  Paris  Opera  House.  The 
clouds   refused   to   lift,   whereupon  he 
threw  down  the  baton  and  again  rushed 
behind  the  scenes.    But  it  is  the  duty 
of  a  conductor  to  stick  to  his  post.  Why 
did  not  Mr.  Weingartner  call  upon  the 
orchestra  to   strike   up   "Push  Those 
Clouds  Away"? 

In  The  Mouth. 

Toothpicks  have  been  banished  from 
I  the  commons  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
I  cago,  because  the  students  %re  said  to 
I  use  them  carelessly;  but  some  say  that 
the    use    of   the   toothpick   is  vulgar!' 
whether  it  be  quill,  wood,  gold,  bone] 
or  the  little  blade  of  a  jackknife.  The1 
|  use  of  the  pick  is  old.    Martial  tells  us 
what  woods  the  Romans  preferred.  Ad- 
miral Coligny  was  known  by  his  tooth- 
pick, which,  inactive,  rested  In  his  beard 
or  over  an  ear,  and  there  was  a  saying 
among  Catholics  and  Huguenots:  "Be- 
ware of  the  Admiral  with  his  toothpick." 
,  Is  there  not  a  little  bird  that  attends 
|  to  the  teeth  of  the  crocodile?  And  what 
i  has  become  of  the  case  of  toothpicks, 
(bone,  or  ivory,  that  some -men  in  the 
i  sixties  sported  as  a  watch  charm,  or 
I  carried  in  a  waistcoat  pocket?   We  for- 
I  get  the  exact  number  of  picks  in  the 
lease.    Was  there  one  for  each  day  in 
I the  week  and  were  they  all  numbered 
lor  lettered?  , 
1  The  toothpick  is  not  for  public  oper- 
pation  or  display,   and  yet  how  many 
bhi  and  women  returning  to  the  office 
I  from    the    noonday   meal    are    in  our 
j  streets  flaunting  a  wooden  toothpick  in 
the  sight  of  the  public!  • 


The  Cat  Problem'. 

For  Instance,  there  is  much  talk  at 
present  about  stony-hearted  dwellers  in 
the  Back  Bay.  who,  leaving  town  for  a 
Journey  or  for  a  sojourn  In  their  hum- 
ble thatched  cottages,  forget  the  house- 
hold pet,  and  poor  Puss  is  obliged  to 
hunt  garbage  or  to  starve.  We  read  of 
rewards  offered  for  the  detection  of  the 
heartless;  of  plans  for  putting  the  cats 
out  of  their  misery. 

Now  on  Sept.  11,  1661,  our  Mr. 
Pepys  made  this  entry;  "To  Dr.  Wil- 
liams, who  did  carry  me  Into  his  gar- 
den, where  he  hath  abundance  of 
grapes;  and  he  did  show  me  a  dog 
that  he  hath  do  kill  all  the  cats  that 
come  thither  to  kill  his  pigeons,  and 
do  afterwards  bury  them;  and  do  It 
with  so  much  care  that  they  shall  be 
quite  covered;  that  if  the  tip  ot  the 
tail  hangs  out  he  will  take  up  the  cat* 
again,  and  dig  the  hole  deeper.  Which 
is  very  strange,  and  he  tells  me,  that 
he  do  believe  that  he  hath  killed  above 
100  cats." 

Why  should  there  be  talk  of  special 
agents  or  shot  guns  or  bags  for  drown- 
ing, or  chloroform?    Are  there  no  de-  ) 
scendants  of  Dr.  Williams's  dog  In  Bos-  I 
ton?  Or  are  there  no  skilled  trainers? 


How  carelessly  we  all  read  famous 
books!  How  seldom  we  apply  wnat  we 
reau  to  the  solution  of  problems  in  the 
routine  of  life!  There  is  Pepys's  diary. 
Many  of  us  will  talk  knowingly  about 
,Mrs.  Knipp,  the  actress,  or  neatly  imi- 
tate certain  mannerisms  of  the  diarist, 
Mr  discuss  the  pronunciation  of  his 
Jiame  or  look  down  on  those  Who  know 
She  confessions  only  through  Bray- 
Vtoohe'i  edition,  or  conjecture  what  Mr. 
Hjtitaatleigh  omitted  and  why  he  did  not 


In  Prophetic  Vision. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  "The  United  States:  An  Out- 
line of  Political  History,"  by  the  late 
Goldwin  Smith,  I  came  across  a  pas- 
sage which  has  peculiar  significance  to- 
day. Considering  Webster's  speech  on 
the  message  sent  down  by  President 
Jackson  with  his  veto  on  the  charter- 
ing of  the  National  Bank,  the  learned 
and  keen-witted  author  added  these  re- 
marks: 

"In  a  community  bo  full  of  political 
life  and  of  self-preserving  power  as  the 
American  republic,  no  man  can  serious- 
ly meditate  usurpation.  But  if  any 
man  could  meditate  usurpation  he 
would  act  as  Jackson  acted;  he  would 
stretch  his  power  under  pretence  of 
asserting  popular  right;  he  would  give 
himself  out  as  the  embodiment  of  the 
popular  will;  he  would  degrade  con- 
stitutional assemblies  and  the  Judiciary; 
he  would  ostentatiously  appeal  from 
their  judgment  to  that  of  the  people 
'  *  *  and  he  would  stir  up  the  hatred 
3f  the  poor  against  the  rich." 

Goldwin  Smith's  book  was  published 
n  1893.    Is  It  possible  than  in  this  pro- 
ohetic  vision   he  saw   the  threatening 
form  of  Theodorus  Rex? 

LUCIEN  B.  HENDERSON. 

Beverly,  June  30,  1912. 


Better  Than  Beef. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  of  London  con- 
tinues in  Its  state  of  dismay,  lamenting 
the  exorbitant  prices  of  food  in  Eng- 
land, and  fearing  universal  starvation,  i 
It  quotes  from  an  article  In  the  Techni- 
cal Magazine  which  insists  that  the 
ocean  holds  a  vast  reserve  of  food  in 

.  its  edible  weeds.  "In  the  Sargasso  Sea 
|  alono  sufficient  nutritious  vegetation 
flourishes  and  decays  to  support  the : 
entire  population  of  Europe,  if  it  were 
harvested  and  prepared  in  a  manner  fit- 
ting it  for  human  consumption."  We  are 
also  informed  that  there  are  enough 
proteids  cast  up  on  the  sea  beaches  •■ 
of  the  United  States  to  replace  the  I 
whole  product  of  Northwestern  wheat 
fields.  Furthermore,  there  is  a  society 
In  America  to  promote  the  use  of  sea- 
weed as  a  food.  There  are  "periodical 
banquets."  at  which  it  is  served  in 
many  styles.  Appeals  have  been  made! 
to  manufacturers  of  canned  goods,  and 
there  are  proposals  to  put  shredded  sea- 
weeds, dessicated  dulse,  malto-kelp.t 
cream  of  sea  moss  on  the  market. 

But  where  is  all  this  doing?  Gentle 
shepherd,  tell  us  where.  Boston  is  the 
home  of  societies,  and  circulars  stuffl 
the  letter  boxes.  We  were  invited  not! 
long  ago  to  join  a  benevolent  associa-1 
tion  formed  for  the  purpose  of  provid- 
ing worthy  working  girls  with  birds 
and  bottles.  But  as  yet  we  have  not 
received  an  invitation  to  join  in  the 
seaweed  movement.  The  Londoner  sees 
the  day  when  a  sensible  woman  will 
"take  off  her  seaweed  hat,  eat  her  sea- 
weed meal,  light  her  seaweed  cigarette, 
and  toast  her  toes  (clad  in  the  seaweed 
slippers)  before  a  seaweed  fire." 


street  ear.    "The  fllrtam  .         >  shorti  It1 

will  not  pay."  Though  the  rain  fall  In 
torrents,  they  shudder  at  thought  of  a 
cab.  At  the  theatre  an  additional  sum 
of  60  cents  Is  a  wild  extravagance.  Im- 
ported beer  is  only  for  the  reekless.  A 
woman  will  waste  her  strength  In  hunt- 
ing for  a  cheap  dressmaker  or  milliner, 
Who,  when  found,  botches  the  job  and 
ruins  the  material.  A  man  will  be  pen- 
ny wise  and  pound  foolish.  There  Is  the 
abiding  dread  of  poverty.  There  is  the 
unwillingness  to  be  comfortable  today 
and  tomorrow,  lest  10  years  from  now 
the  Income  will  be  smaller.  There  is 
the  old  spirit  of  pinching,  until  death 
comes  and  the  savings  are  left  to  Indif- 
ferent relations  who  spend  gayly  with- 
out thought  of  the  future,  and  live  a 
Joyous  life  to  the  end.  Mayor  Gaynor  I 
advises  the  reading  of  Eplctetus.  The 
surrogate  might  well  have  urged  the 
attorney  to  read  diligently  the  odes,  I 
satires  and  epistles  of  one  Q.  Horattus 
Flaccus. 

SUMMER  SCENES 
SEEN  AT  KEITH'S 

Amid  a  bit  of  attractive  Maine  woods 
as  their  setting,  "the  Meistersingers," 
a  distinctively  Boston  organization, 
made  their  annual  summer  appearance 
at  Keith's  yesterday,  presenting,  be- 
fore two  largely  and  genuinely  appre- 
ciative audiences,  their  new  production 
"Camping  Out,''  so  named,  presumably 
because  of  the  scenic  effects,  which  are 
indeed  beautiful. 

Tne  Meistersingers  are  12  In  number, 
and  comprise  the  Harvard,  the  Weber 
and  the  Schubert  quartets,  making  up 
together  a  chorus  of  voices  that  it  would 
be  hard  to  equal.  The  soloists  for  the 
present  engagement  are  Harold  S.  Tripp 
of  the  Schubert  quartet,  who  sings 
"When  You  and  I  Were  Young,  Mag- 
sip."  and  A.  Cameron  Steele,  also  of  the 
Schubert,  who  presents  in  effective  bass  | 
"Roll  on.  Thou  Deep  Blue  Ocean."  Al- 
together, there  are  11  selections  upon  the 
program  tnat  the  Meistersingers  are 
giving  this  week,  and  of  the  entire  lot 
there  was  not  one  that  did  not  receive 
an  encore  last  night.  "Mrs.  Winslow's 
LuHaby,"  as  ever,  scored  one  of  the 
biggest  hits.  "In  Old  Madrid"  was  an- 
other of  the  favorites 

There  are  many  other  good  things 
upon  this  week's  bill.  James  B.  Dono- 
van, a  frequent  and  ever-welcome 
visitor  to  Keith's,  with  Charles  Mc- 
Donald as  his  partner,  appears  in  "My 
Good  Old  Friend,"  a  little  Irish  de- 
lineation that  permits  McDonald  to 
bring  in  some  of  the  clever  dancing  for 
which  he  is  famous,  while  Donovan 
pleases  with  his  songs  of  the  old  time, 
after  complaining  that  the  melodies  of 
today  are  not  like  those  his  mother 
used  to  sing  to  him. 

Isabelle  D'Armand  and  Frank  Carter 
In   "Bright   Bits"— the  sketch  couldn't 
have  been  more  appropriately  named—  i 
wore  a  hit  from  start  to  finish.    They  i 
are  clever  singers  and  clever  dancers 
and  showed  a  refreshing  versatility  and 
ability  to  get  away  from  the  stereo- j 
typed  in  song,  speech  and  In  dance. 

In  the  line  of  acrobatic  cyclists,  and 
clever  riders  as  well,  nothing  at  Keith's 
has  ever  quite  approached  the  trio  di- 
rect from  the  London  Hippodrome,  of 
Mosher,  Hayes  and  Mosher.  For  the 
greater  part  of  their  act  a  single 
machine  suffices  and  they  never  have 
more  than  two  bicycles  upon  the  stage 
at  the  same  time.  Their  specialty  Is 
pyramid  work  while  a-wheel. 

Edward  Barnes  and  Mabel  Robinson 
proved  popular  singers  of  popular 
songs,  Mr.  Barnes  presiding  at  the 
piano  in  additon  to  contributing  his  full 
share  to  the  vocal  end  of  the  program. 
Gordon  Eldrid  &  Co.  get  away  with  a 
sketch  entitled  "Won  By  a  Leg";  Art 
Bov,-en  sang  ditties  while  drawing  car- 
toons upon  an  easel  pad,  while  the 
Ramsdell  trio  gave  a  novelty  dancing 
exhibition. 

Among  those  in  the  audience  last 
night  were  the  members  of  the  Boston 
and  New  York  American  baseball  teams, 
the  players  occupying  boxes  on  either 
side  of  the  stage  as  guests  of  the 
management.  And  of  course  they  came 
In  for  a  number  of  friendly  raps  from! 
the  performers. 


Thrift,  Horatio. 

A  plaintiff  in  a  New  York  court  asked 
that  one  Isadore  Turk  should  not  be  ap- 
pointed administrator  of  his  grandfa- 
ther's estate  because  he  was  improvi- 
dent. The  plaintiff's  attorney  argued 
from  evidence  given  that  Isadore.  a 
western  ranchman,  arriving  in  New 
York,  had  taken  two  taxicab  rides, 
spent  a  night  at  an  expensive  hotel  and 
eaten  a  big  dinner  there.  The  surro- 
gate pooh-poohed  this  evidence,  and 
asked  the  attorney  if  he  had  never  act- 
ed in  like  manner.  The  attorney  vir- 
tuously said  no,  never;  whereupon  Sur- 
rogate Cohalan  remarked:  "Do  it,  be- 
cause it  will  do  you  good.  When  a  man 
has  been  out  West  as  a  cowboy,  he  has 
a  right  to  celebrate  on  returning  to  New| 
York.  That  is  only  youthful  foolharcTli 
ness."  I 

This  advice  might  well  be  (given  t. 
men  and  women  who,  after  a  life  of 
thrift  and  self-denial  find  themselves  In 
comfortable  circumstances  and  yet  do 
not  know  how  to  enjoy  their  money.. 
They  are  reckoned  as  "near,"  "close,", 
"tight- wads" ;  yet  they  are  not  neces- 
sarily stingy  by  nature.  They  walk  un-' 
der  a  burning  sun,  and  will  not  take  a 


Several  persons  have  written  to  The 
Herald  asking  why  Mr.  Halllday  With- 
erspoon,  our  valued  correspondent.,  who, 
,  like  the  much-enduring  Ulysses,  has 
iseen  many  cities  and  many  men,  also 
villages,  beaches,  forests,  streams  and 
deserts,  not  to  mention  mountains  and 
hamlets,  does  not  answer  Mr.  George 
P.  Bolivar  in  the  matter  of  the  Cana- 
dian spruce  partridge  as  an  article  of 
food.  Mr.  Halllday  may  be  sound  In 
his  opinion,  and  we  have  no  doubt  that 
In  good  time  he  will  answer  Mr  Boli- 
var. Perhaps  even  now  he  Is  in  Canada 
In  search  of  a  partridge  or  two.  Mean, 
while  The  Herald  has  received  a  singu- 
lar letter  from  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson. 

In  the  Sixties. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Although  I  am  an  American  of  old 
and  approved  stock,  one  of  the  eighth 
generation  in  lineal  descent  from  a  re- 
spectable English  glover  who  assisted  In 
settling  the  town  of  Newbury,  I  am  not 
thrilled  by  the  approaching  Fourth.  This 
absence  of  emotion  is  not  due  In  any 
way  to  the  present  unfortunate  political 
complications.    Nor  In  looking  over,  past 


t  recOl 

i  I  have  never 

had  enough  Welsh  rahmt  at  one  sitting1. 
When  an  amateur  experiments  with  a 
blazer,  the  result  Is  too  often  a  mess, 
a  sad  waste  of  good  material.  When 
the  rabbit  Is  wholly  admirable  there  Is 
seldom  enough  to  go  round  twice,  and 
as  you  know,  I  am  of  a  sensitive  and 
shrinking  nature.  When  there  is  suf- 
ficient cheese  and  It  is  skilfully  treated, 
the  rabbit  is  impossible  because  crack- 
ers have  been  substituted  for  the  in- 
dispensable toast.  Having  reached 
man's  estate,  I  never  have  enough  rab- 
bit, I  say.  As  a  boy  I  never  had  enough 
fire  crackers  on  the  Fourth. 

Not  that  my  worth  rose  slowly  by 
poverty  oppressed,  for  my  father  was 
blessed  with  a  fair  share  of  this  world's 
goods,  but  every  youngster  in  the  vil- 
lage had  more  packs  of  firecrackers 
than  I  had.  At  the  time,  before  my 
spirit  of  scientific  investigation  and 
analysis  had  been  kindled,  I  simply! 
sulked  and  whined.  For  this  I  was 
called  "an  ungrateful  little  wretch." 

A  Father's  Pride. 

Later  I  discovered  the  reason  of  my 
father's  apparent  stinginess.    He  wished 
to  put  more  money  into  the  purchase  of 
fireworks  which  he  displayed  in  front  of 
the  house.    This  house  stood  on  a  high 
hill,  commanding  a  broad  and  noble  view 
of  the  elm-shrouded  town,  the  Connecti- 
cut river,  with   Mt.   Holyoke  and  Mt. 
Tom,  Amherst  and  Mt.  Warner  beyond 
it.    My  father's  private  enjoyment  was 
therefore  a  public  display.    He  himself 
set  off  the  rockets,  pinwheels,  fiery  pots, 
mines,  and  In  gauntlets  held  fearlessly 
the  Roman  candles.     Thus  he  thought 
to   appear  a  heroic  figure  before  his 
immediate  family,  visiting  sisters,  sis- 
ters-in-law, nephews  and  nieces,  and  in- 
vited neighbors.    No  one  was  allowed  to 
help  him.    Even  Galus,  the  hired  man, 
was  compelled  to  be  a  mere  spectator. 
No  doubt  my  sire  was  honest  in  the 
belief  that  for  a  night  he  cut  a  heroic-: 
figure,  as  a  powder-stained  marshal  of 
France  on  the  battle  field.    But  some- 
times  a  pinwheel  would   not  revolve; 
sometimes  a  rocket  would  not  soar,  but 
would  fizz  lnglorlously  and  crawl  feebly 
on  the  grass.  .  Woe,  then,  to  the  child 
that  laughed. 

A  Quiet  Village. 

I  met  a  Bostonlan  yesterday  at  the 
store.  He  said  he  had  come  to  Clam- 
port  for  a  "quiet  Fourth."  The  boys  In 
the  store  winked  at  each  other,  and  | 
one  guffawed.  I  have  spent  many  j 
Fourths  in  this  village,  and  tomorrow 
I  expect  to  go  to  Boston,  so  that  I  may  1 
have  a  comparatively  peaceful  night  on  | 
the  third,  for  the  din  at  Clamport  is 
only  equalled  by  that  at  Marblehead  | 
or  Annisquam.  There  are  anticipatory  ; 
explosions  from  6  P.  M.  till  11:30.  Then 
there  is  a  lull,  sinister  to  those  who 
know  the  village.  At  midnight  the  bells 
of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  churches 
are  rung  viciously  untii  the  arms  of 
men  and  boys  refuse  their  office.  Horns 
are  blown,  and  they  are  not  horns  of 
Elfland.  Those  formidable  Instruments, 
the  kazoo  and  the  bazoo,  are  put  into 
torturing  operation.  A  cannon  is  dis- 
tinctly heard.  Torpedoes,  crackers  and 
gun  shots  lend  resonant  variety.  And 
so  it  goes  until  after  daybreak.  John 
Adams  wrote  to  his  wife  that  the  mem- 
orable day  should  be  solemnized  with 
pomp  and  parade,  shows,  games,  sports, 
guns,  bells,  bonfires  and  Illuminations 
for  evermore.  No  wonder  tliat  Jeffer- 
son and  others  of  his  time  thought  him 
a  dangerous  man. 


Departed  Glory. 

I  regret  to  say  there  are  no  improving 
exercises  here  in  church  or  hall.  There 
is  no  sonorous  reading  of  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.  There  is  no  ora- 
tion with  the  words,  "eagle"  and 
"bugle"  introduced  In  one  and  the  same 
sentence.  No  village  maiden  In  red, 
white  and  blue  sings  the  "Star  Spangled 
Banner"  with  the  aid  of  a  friendly 
chorus  cheered  by  repeated  draughts  of 
Jamaica  ginger,  bay  rum,  flavoring  ex- 
tracts, witch-hazel  or  any  other  rustlo 
succedaneum  for  honest  strong  waters 
or  soothing  malt  liquors.  There  la  no 
patriotic  dance  around  the  liberty  pole. 
No  one  declaims  against  the  effete  mon- 
archies of  Europe  or  points  with  pride 
to  our  national  institutions.  There  Is 
not  even  a  Fourth  of  July  picnic  for 
perspiring  scholars  of  the  Sunday 
school.  Ichabod!  Ichabod!  The  glory 
Is  departed !  And  yet  the  little  boys, 
sons  of  villagers  or  cottagers,  have 
more  packs  of  firecrackers  than  I  had 
when  I  tried  to  steal  from  the  house  at 
night  to  join  the  young  ruffians  gathered 
on  the  plain  near  the  burying  ground  or 
whooping  in  front  of  the  Old  Church, 
and  the  sight  of  their  pleasure  brings 
back  memories  of  disappointments  and 
wild  regrets. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
I    Clamport,  July  2,  1912. 
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"Old  Boston"  writes  to  The  HeraldJ 
asking  the  origin  of  shaving  soapj 
"when  and  where  it  was  first  used  and 
why."  He  adds:  "The  question  is 
prompted  by  interest  that  is  in  no 
way  commerical."  He  also  asks:  "Dq 
you  think  a  litter  of  young  foxes! 
more  interesting  than  a  litter  of  youna 
raccoons?"  JMpSil 

The  latter  question  should  be  an^ 
swered  by  Mr.  Halllday  Wltherspoon. 
The  former  one  should  appeal  to  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson.  It  is  stated  in  the 
Bible  that  the  Lord  shall  shave  with 
a  razor  that  is  hired  (Isaiah  vii 
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put  the  first  barbet  in  Rome  came 
from  Sicily.  Nor  vr«s  soap  unknown 
ma  the  ancient  Hebrews.  "For  though 
thou  wash  thee  with  nitre,  and  take 
thee  much  soap,  yet  thine  Iniquity  Is 
■Barked  before  me,  saith,  the  Lord  God." 
jl&errmiah  11.,  24.) 

Forgotten  Collectors. 

Mr.  Calvin  Voorhis  has  been  an  en- 
gineer of  the  Erie  Railroad  for  at  least 
30  years,  and  now  hts  name  is  lettered 
In  gold  on  both  sides  of  the  engine,  for 
the  Erie  has  adopted  the  system  of 
■Earning  Its  locomotives  after  faithful 
employes. 

I  Tears  ago  there  were  boys  who  col- 
lected the  names  of  engines,  from  Atlas 
m  Vulcan.  They  would  haunt  depots 
—for  railway  stations  were  then  thus 
:ealled— they  would  bore  engineers  and 
ittrakemon;  they  would  sit  on  back 
ffinces  to  catch  a  name  as  a  new  engine 
Sussed.  For  engines  in  those  days  had 
[generous  smokestacks,  and  they  iiad  the 
Individuality  of  a  name.  They  were 
not  condemned  to  a  number  like  a  con- 
vict or  a  hotel  guest,  and  often  the 
l*ftrtrait  of  a  Governor,  a  railway  presi- 
dent, a  superintendent,  or  some  well 
finown  public  man,  was  painted  on  each 
llde  of  the  tender.  The  whiskerage  of  the 
one  thus  honored  was  faithfully  repro- 
Euced.  and  it  was  a  period  of  whiskers- 
witness  the  contemporaneous  photo- 
graphs of  generals,  colonels,  captains, 
lieutenants  and  privates  in  the  Civil 
War.  A  shaven  upper  lip  and  lux- 
urious zymos  were  not  uncommon. 
1  The  names  of  engines  were  entered  in 
alphabetical  order  in  blank  books  and 
the  name  of  the  railroad  to  which  each 
belonged  was  added.  Boys  used  to 
Swap  names,  and  there  was  correspon- 
dence inviting  interchange.  And  thus 
boys  became  familiar  with  geography, 
history,  political  and  natural.  Today 
the  only  Interest  that  a  boy  has  when 
an  engine  draws  into  a  station  is  to  see 
whether  the  number  can  be  twisted  into 
the  baleful  "13"  as  In  the  case  of  "67" 
or  "193." 


For  Bright-Eyed  Boys. 

A  correspondent  of  the  London  Chron- 
icle proposes  this  problem,  which 
should  not  be  beyond  all  conjecture: 

"Two  South  American  republics— let 
us  say  Peru  and  Brazil— indulging  in  a 
commercial  war,  refuse  to  regard  one 
another's  dollar  as  worth  more  than  90 
cents.  A  thirsty  traveller  finds  himself 
near  the  boundary  with  convenient  inns 
one  on  each  side  of  the  frontier.  He 
buys  a  10-cent  dnjnk  in  Peru,  tenders  a 
Peruvian  dollar,  and  asks  for  his  90 
cents  change  in  the  form  of  a  Brazilian 
dollar,  with  which  he  crosses  the  fron- 
tier and  repeats  the  process  in  Brazil, 
[Setting  a  Peruvian  dollar  as  change. 
'And  the  problem  is  who  is  the  loser  by 
the  series  of  free  drinks  he  thus  gets?" 


Political  Quids, 
As  the  World  Wags: 

In  winging  the  dust  from  my  United 
States  history  I  find  that  John  Randolph 
Of  Roanoke,  when  he  had  lost  control  of 
I  the  Democratic-Republicans  In  Congress, 
during  Mr.  Jefferson's  administration, 
[organized  in  that  body  a  third  party. 
He  called  it  the  "Quids"  from  Tertium 
Quid,  a  third  something,  a  conjectural 
medium  between  two  opposites,  hence  a 
nondescript.  Why  would  not  this  be  a 
good  name  for  Col.  Roosevelt's  new 
party?  Perhaps,  however,  the  "Quits" 
would  be  better.  AH  THERE. 

Boston,  July  2,  1912. 


In  Bath  Street. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Do  you  ever  go  through  Bath  street, 
the  narrow  little  thoroughfare  which 
runs  from  Milk  street  to  Postoffice 
square?  Its  name  has  no  special  signifi- 
cance now,  but  when  I  was  a  kid  be- 
tween 60  and  70  years  ago,  there  wero 
paths  there  and  people  went  thither  to 
Indulge  in  a  hot  water  tubbing.  Those 
were  the  days  when  even  some  of  the 
more  pretentious  dwellings  did  not  have 
the  luxury  of  bath  rooms.  Now  ever; 
the  humblest  flats  have  them,  although 
they  are  sometimes  used  for  coal  recep- 
tacles and  not  for  ablutionary  purposes. 
'  Soft  water  was  scarce  before  the  day 
of  the  Cochituate.  The  Jamaica  pond 
aqueduct  did  not  half  supply  even  the 
wants  of  the  then  small  city,  and  house- 
(wives  when  there  was  a  rainfall  were 
wont  to  set  out  tubs  and  hogsheads  to 
catch  aqua  pura.  for  laundry  purposes. 
Shere  were,  to  be  sure,  sunken  cisterns, 
here  and  there,  but  their  contents  were 
rusually  dirty,  for  they  were  the  con- 
tributions of  house  spouts  and  gutters. 
^1  remember  I  used  to  be  bathed  In  a 
movable  tin  hat  every  Saturday  night, 
hi  water  that  had  been  brought  hot 
-from  lie  kitchen  by  a  neat  handled 
i*p.yllis,  and  in  memory  dwelling  on 
each  strenuous  rubbing,  I  can  still  feel 
She  smarting  soapsuds  in  my  eyes. ' 
iBometimes  I  was  put  into  a  shower 
Sath,  an  unsubstantial  thing  with 
jainted  canvas  sides,  which  was  sup- 
plied with  water  lifted  laboriously'  by 
hau  l  to  a  little  tank  at  its  top.  Hard 
■rater  for  drinking  purposes  was  fairly 
plentiful  In  my  neighborhood,  with  the 
8}d-fashioned  wooden  pump  to  deliver 
■be  bounty  of  a  historic  spring. 
WTherfc  were  bathhouses  on  the  bridges 
Bd  elsewhere.  You  paid  your  money 
and  you  took  your  choice,  but  there 
were  no  free  baths.  Many  of  the  boys 
used  to  go  in  swimming  from  the 
Wharves  as  innocent  of  hampering  gar- 
ment.; as  was  the  "Grand  Old  Garden- 
^^Hfacn  he  breathed,  first  the  airs  of 


Irful  leaps  they 
lies  of  merchan- 
(Russla  was  not 
In  the  limited  vocabulary  of  these  boys) 
used  to  be  one  of  their  favorite  resorts, 
when  they  desired  to  cleave  "the  salt 
foam  of  the  swelling  waters"  with  By- 
ronic  facility.  /  ■» BAIZE.  < 
1  lorchester,  July  1,  1912. 
This  Bath  street  was  called  Tanner's 
Lane  In  1708,  and  in  1795  Horn  Lane.  It 
was  also  once  known  as  Horse  Lane.— 

[Ed.  jjflj  --'Jf 
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Your  true  man  of  Kuslnoss  regards  ;<n  au- 
thor with  mixed  feelings.  In  which  nlarm  and 
curiosity  are  bleuded  with  compassion. 


An  Airy  Prelude. 

We  have  not  discussed  things  edible 
and  potable  for  some  time.  Mr.  Herki- 
mer Johnson's  remarks  about  Welsh 
rabbit  were  incidental  and  discursive. 
We  are  sure-  that  he  will  revise  and 
mould  them  in  severely  scientific  form 
before  they  appear  In  his  colossal  work 
(elephant  folio). 

Some  time  ago  The  Herald  published 
a  statement  made  about  40  years  ago  by 
iH.  de  Villemessant,  the  founder  of  Fi- 
garo, to  the  effect  that  a  Chateaubriand 
steak  Is  so  called  because  the  cook  of 
Chateaubriand,  who  was  then  ambassa- 
dor to  England,  invented— imagined  is 
the  more  appropriate  word— a  new  way 
of  cooking  the  potatoes  which  accom- 
panied the  fillet  doubled  in  thickness. 
We  did  not  vouch  for  this  statement. 
Villemessant  was  often   brilliantly  in- 
accurate, and  something  in  our  heart 
assured  us  that  the  answer  was  not  the  1 
only,  the  Inevitable  one. 
J  And  now  "F.   S.,"  of  London,  who  | 
jwrltes  most  entertainingly  about  cook-  ' 
ery  and  all  that  pertains  to  the  table, 
tells  his  little  story. 


A  La  Chateaubriand. 

Chatea.ubriand  was  French  ambassa- 
dor at  the  court  of  St.  James  in  1822.  The 
steak  a  la  Chateaubriand,  an  extra  thick 
fillet  of  beef,  the  choicest  undercut,  was 
first  cooked  in  1802  at  Onampeaux's  res- 
taurant on  the  Place  de  la  Bourse, 
Paris,  at  the  period  that  Chateaubriand 
published  his  "Genie  dutfchristlanisme." 
It  would  seem,  then,  that  the  story  of  his 
cook  inventing  the  dish  in  London  falls- 
to  the  ground. 

The  famous  book  was  published  In  a 
profane  and  vulgar  time,  and  the  wits 
thought  that  "a  good  steak  sent  to  the 
fire  between  two  malefactor  steaks  was  a 
fair  parody  of  the  title  of  the  book." 
The  fillet  was  cut  so  thick  that  if  it  were 
cooked  in  the  ordinary  way  it  might  be 
burned  on  the  outside  and  remain  raw 
inside.  The  fillet  was  therefore  put  upon 
the  fire  between  two  other  slices  of  beef, 
and  they,  if  they  were  burned— and  they 
should  be — were  thrown  away. 

"F.  S."  concludes  that  t'nus  only  is 
the  authentic,  Chateaubriand  cooked. 
"All  other  methods  are  spurious.  The 
title  has  really  nothing  to  do  with  the 
garnishing  or  the  sauce,  both  of  which 
are  optional.  But  this  story  is  true, 
and  if  one  cares  for  the  historical  accu- 
racy of  one's  dishes  (which  one  prob- 
ably doesn't),  the  correct  method  should 
be  observed." 


Immoral  Tartlets. 

Forty  confectioners  were  brought  into 
the  Berlin  criminal  court  last  month 
charged  with  making  "immoral  tart- 
lets." Not  that  the  pasty  itself  was 
immorally  soggy— there  are  some  who 
say  in  their  haste  that  all  pastry  Is  the 
abomination  of  desolation.  It  appears 
that  a  German  youth  who  believes  that 
some  young  woman  is  indispensable  to 
his  existence,  does  not  woo  her  with  a 
bouquet— not  even  one  of^  red  roses— but 
with  a  tartlet  decorated  with  an  appro- 
priate inscription.  Sometimes  the  phrase 
is  only  "Ich  liebe  dich,"  but  there  are 
poetically  Inclined  confectioners  who 
write  amatory  couplets  to  emphasize 
the  message  of  pastry,  marzipan  and 
jam,  and  the  more  prosaic  retain  poets 
in  their  employ.  Some  of  the  couplets 
that  appeared  in  June  were  of  a  too 
glowing  nature,  and  some  might  have 
graced  the  immortal  work  of  Rabelais. 
The  niece  of  Fraeulein  Arndt  received 
a  tart  with  a  verse  that  caused  her  to 
ask  embarrassing  questions  of  her  aunt, 
a  staid  spinster  who  worships  the  ideal. 
The  startled  aunt  at  once  spoke  to  tho 
police  about  it.  The  prosecuting  officer 
asked  the  forty  to  explain  the  precise 
meaning  of  a  certain  couplet,  and  with 
commendable  ingenuity  each  one  gave 
an  interpretation  that  breathed  inno- 
cence. Nevertheless,  the  court  held  the 
inscription  injurious  to  the  mind,  and 
37  of  the  accused  were  condemned  to 
pay  fines  varying  from  $2.50  to  $7.50. 

This  brings  up  the  question.  Are  motto 
lozenges  still  manufactured  and  passed 
by  boys  to  their  sweethearts?  Are  there 
motto  poets  and  are  they  paid  by  the 
dozen  couplets  or  do  they  receive  roy- 
alties? Do  Jackson  balls  still  swell  the 
cheeks  of  ingenuous  youths,  and  were 
they  named  after  the  hero  of  New  Or- 
leans? 

Assorted  Notes. 

Unfortunate  men  and  women  whose 
daily  task  in  the  Journalistic  sounding- 


ouse  v*st        '■ '•''<»  a  "woman's 

j'.-ige'  with  recipes  within  the  reach  of 
the  humblest  household  should  at  once 
procure  "Recipes  from  East  and  West'* 
by  Euterpe  Crales,  just  publlshod  In 
London  and  sold  at  two  shillings  and 
sixpence,  so  that  the  purchase  need  not 
necessarily  cripple  the  Journalist  for 
the  rest  of  the  week.  The  compiler  Can 
then  dilate  knowingly  on  the  Tuscan 
Aquellopes,  the  Lucumades,  the  Swed» 
Ish  Kaldomes,  the  Gton  Barlakia,  th» 
Vlnelcuf  Balls,  the  Chalva,  and  the  Ka- 
talyl  Katalphi— all  simple  and  healthful 
dishes. 

For  June  26.  Queen  Alexandra  day, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Gerards  created  a  new  grill. 
"A  la  Relne  Alexandra,"  and  a  new  Ice, 
"A  la  Danols,"  dedicated  to  the  widow 
of  Edward  VII. 
j     The  fashionable  breakfast  In  London 
!  for  those  leaving  a  ball  between  3  A.  M. 
j  and  4  A.  M.   Is  composed  of  kidneys, 
I  scrambled  eggs,  sausages  and  German 
beer. 

'     The  Agony  Column  of  the  Morning 
Post  (London)  contained  this  extraor- 
dinary advertisement  a  few  days  ago: 
;  "Wanted— Twelve  unlucky  people.  Ad- 
dress  ,     Morning     Post  Office, 

Strand." 

I  Two  elderly  gentlemen  were  seen  of 
I  a  Saturday  morning  last  month  on  the 
threshold  of  a  Pall  Mall  club  exchang- 
ing pinches  of  snuff  with  the -punctilio 
of  a  bygone  century.  Did  they  take  the 
pinch  with  lingers  of  the  left  or  the 
right  hand?  Richard  Mansfield  was 
fussy  in  matters  of  stage  detail,  but  an 
old  theatregoer  swore  that  when  Mans- 
field impersonated  the  famous  Beau  he 
erred  gravely  In  taking-  snuff  with  his 
right  hand  and  holding  the  box  in  his 
[  left.  We  should  like  to  hear  from 
antiquarians  concerning  this  fine  point. 
The  Earl  of  Stanhope  condemned  snuff- 
ing as  a  waste  of  time.  "Every  pro- 
fessed, inveterate  and  incurable  snuff- 
taker,  at  a  moderate  computation,  takes 
one  pinch  in  10  minutes.  Every  pinch, 
with  the  agreeable  ceremony  of  blowing 
and  wiping  the  nose  and  other  inci- 
dental circumstances,  consumes  1% 
minute.  One  minute  and  a  half  but  of 
10,  allowing  16  hours  to  a  snuff-taker  a 
day,  amounts  to  2  hours  and  24  minutes 
out  of  every  natural  day,  or  1  day  out 
of  10.  One  day  out  of  every  10  amounts 
to  36%  days  in  a  year.  If  we  suppose 
the  practice  to  be  continued  40  years, 
two  entire  years  of  the  snuff-taker's 
life  are  dedicated  to  tickling  his  nose, 
and  two  more  to  his  blowing  of  it." 
Truly  a  lightning  calculator,  this  belted 
earl! 

Words '  are  born,  live  and  die,  like  men 
and  horses.  They  deserve  gentle  treatment  In 
their  youth,  and  ease  in  their  old  age.  They 
are  born  because  there  Is  work  in  the  world 
'  for  them  to  do.  They  die  when  their  work 
is  finished,  or  when  they  are  exh»y  ced  by 
the  foolish  burdens  put  upon  tn¥>.-  backs. 
Lf  they  perish  honorably,  because  the  objects 
which  they  describe  are  no  longer  used,  we 
may  drop  a  sigh  over  their  graves,  confident 
that  they  will  win  the  artificial  Immortality 
which  a  dictionary  of  archaeology  confers. 
If  they  fall  by  the  way,  ill-treated  and  worn 
out,  we  can  only  hope  that  they  will  one 
day  revive,  when  the  generation  which  has 
cruelly  handled  them  Is  gone  and  forgotten. 

Cruelty  to  Words. 

Mr.  Charles  Whibley,  in  his  most  en- 
tertaining and  felicitous  manner,  dis- 
courses concerning  foolish  writers  who 
through  ignorance,  idleness,  or  with  de- 
liberate intent,  murder  "many  a  poor, 
sad  word."    There  is  the  pathetic  case 
of  "quaint,"  which  may  be  legitimately 
defined   as   "neat,"'    "pretty,"  "exact," 
"subtly  excogitated"— this  last  is  to  be 
found  of  course  in  Dr.  Johnson's  diction- 
ary—"fine-spun."    The  step  to  "fanci- 
ful," "elegant,"  or  even  "witty"  was  in- 
evitable, but  then  began  the  "centuries 
of  misuse."   The  word  "stripped  of  his 
his  associations,  beggared  of  his  past, 
was  forced  to  express  the  imbecilities, 
of  aesthcticism.  and  to  descend  at  last' 
to  be  the  common  hack  of  the  lady  nov-  I 
elist  or  the  ingenious  advertiser,  a  hack 
which  should  bear  any  burden  or  none." 
Mr.  Whibley  later  speaks  contemptuous- 
ly of  ".strange  follies  from  America— 
they  cannot  be  called  words" — but  what 
American  journalist  of  repute  would  use 
the  vilely  genteel  phrase,  "lady  novel- 
ist"? 

|  The  outrage  upon  "weird"  is  still  more 
violent,  for  this  word  was  never  one  of 
many  associations.  It  served  as  an  ac- 
jcompaniment  of  the  Fates,  as  when 
Shakespeare  wrote:  "I  dreamt  last  night 
of  the  three  weird  sisters."  The  adjective 
jhas  only  one  meaning — concerned  with 
the  unnatural;  awakening  superstitious 
[feeling;  uncanny;  as  the  noun  means 
one's  allotted  fortunes  or  luck;  fate:  a 
prediction;  a  soell  or  enchantment.  Thus 
"to  dree  one's  weird"  Is  to  suffer  or  en. 
dure  one's  fate.    How  loosely,  how  ab- 

isurdly  the  adjective  is  used  today  even 
by  those  who  should  know  better!  To 

imany  it  is  synonymous  with  "queer," 
"foolish,"  "silly,"  "unusual,"  and  we 
hear  of  a  weird  house,  a  weird  shirt,  or 
Miss  Slopperton  exclaims:  "Wj  had  a 
weird  time!" 

The  Overworked. 

There's  the  word  "charm,"  which 
originally  meant  an  incantation,  a 
magic  spell.  The  Egyptian  who  gave 
the  handkerchief  to  Othello's  mother 
I  was   a    "charmer,"   that   is,    one  who 
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uld    almost    rend    IM' 1  inuilR-Mts  of 

People,''     Today   "charm,"  "charmer," 

e::urming"  carry  little  real  meaning. 
•  "The  hasty  writer  is  content  with  a 
narrow  vocabulary  and  a  scanty  bundle 
of  quotations.  When  once  he  has  found 
a  word  which  seems  to  fit  his  purpose, 
though  he  knows  neither  Its  meaning 
nor  its  associations,  he  will  never  let 
It  escape  his  clutch.  He  marks  with  a 
|  white  stone  the  day  he  first  encountered 
'brilliant'  or  discovered  that  'There  are 
more  things  In  heaven  and  earth,  Hora- 
[  tlo,  than  are  dreamt  of  In  your  phlloso- 
jphy.'   He  is  a  thrifty  soul  and  is  easily, 

contented.    Of  the  harm  which  he  and 
his   fellows   inflict   upon    an  innocent 
tongue  he  Is  sublimely  unconscious." 
!    There  Is  the  writer  who  Is  "out  for" 
I  something,    or    "up   against"    it.  He 
,  speaks  of  the  man  who  "bulks  largely 
In  the  public  eye."    Mr.  Whibley  thinks 
that  nobody  "bulks"  now.    The  favorite 
Word  is  "materialize,"  for  It  possesses 
|  all  the  virtues,    "it  contains  five  sylla- 
bles and  means  nothing.   •  ♦  *  'Trend' 
|  is  at  once  handy  and  inexpressive.  It 
has  long  been  impossible  to  discuss  a 
man  of  letters  without  a  tender  refer- 
ence to  his  'output.'  The  verb  'demean,' 
'in  a  degrading  sense,  still  has  its  par- 
tisans, and  when  these  specimens  pall 
I  upon  the  appetite,  let  us  be  grateful 
that   'opalescent,'    that  highly  colored 
epithet,   is  still   left   us."     The  word 
"proposition"  is  now  an  "expressionless 
mald-of-all-work." 


Irritating  Nondescripts. 

But  what  would  Mr.  Whibley  say  t» 
"defi,"  which  being  interpreted,  means 
("challenge"?  The  "defl"  is  often 
"hurled."  No  one  is  content  to  win  In 
these  days;  he  must  "win  out." 

Fully  as  objectionable  is  the  use  of 
"proven"  for  "proved."  The  past  parti, 
ciple  of  the  verb  "to  prove"  is  "proved." 
"Proven"  is  a  highly  irregular  form 
found  only  in  legal  phrases,  as  "not 
proven,"  a  verdict  rendered  In  Scotland. 
We  regret  to  say  that  this  bastard  par- 
ticiple may  be  found  in  editorial  articles 
published  in  newspapers  of  high  stand- 
ing. We  have  seen  it  on  the  editorial 
page  of  the  New  York  Times,  and  even 
in  the  New  York  Evening  Post,  for 
which  William  Cullen  Bryant,  when  he 
was  the  editor,  drew  up  an  index  of  for- 
bidden words  for  the  guidance  of  the 
young  lions  of  the  press. 

Fine  Writing. 

Certain  phrases  once  in  favor  have  no 
doubt  disappeared.  Fire  is  no  longer 
known  as  "the  devouring  element."  Un- 
fortunate men  fall  no  more  with  a  "dull, 
sickening  thud."  Marriages  are  no  long- 
er "consummated  in  the  presence  of  a 
brilliant  gathering."  Firemen  are  not 
necessarily  "fire  laddies"  and  there  Is 
dancing  that  does  not  last  to  the  "wee, 
sma'  hours."  But  men  stealing  flour  or 
potatoes  are  still  caught  "red  handed." 
and  "willing  hands"  pull  victims  of  a 

j  railway  accident  from  under  a  car.  In 

j  fact,  we  do  not  remember  a  single  in- 
stance of  "unwilling  hands." 

I  And  there  are  still  writers  "in  our 
midst,"  who  begin  by  saying:  "It  is  a 
far  cry  from  turnips  to  the  zodiac,  and 
yet—"  and  there  are  others  who  oracu- 
larly assert  "there  are  vacations  and 
vacations,"  as  well-meaning  persons  al- 
lude feelingly  to  a  "departed  brother 
who  has  gone  to  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns." 

Years  ago  In  Essex  county,  New  York, 
a  shiftless  man,  who  was  constitution- 
ally lazy  and  seldom  earned  a  dollar, 

'  died  and  was  buried.  The  clergyman 
was  asked  to  say  something  at  the 
funeral  to  assuage  the  grief  of  the 
mourners.  We  remember  these  consol- 
atory words:  "Our  dear  friend,  my" 
brethren  and  sisters,  was  not  blessed 
with  this  world's  goods.  His  whole  life 
was  a  constant  struggle.  It  was  spent 
in  toiling  and  moiling  so  that  he  might 
obtain  the  wherewithal  to  avoid  finan- 
cial stagnation." 

"Several  books  concerning  the  theatre  ■ 
have  appeared  recently  in  London.1 
Richard  Northcott's  "Royal  Perfor- 
mances in  London  Theatres'"  is  pub- 
lished by  Peicy  Lindley.  The  bro- 
chure treats  of  the  chief  command  and 
gala  representations  at  leading  theatres 
I  since  1736.,  How  many  know  that  at 
the  first  '  command  performance  at 
Drury  Lane  in  1800  George  HI.  was  shot 
at  by  a  soldier? 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  play.  "The  Like- 
ness of  the  Night,"  in  which  tiie  Ren- 
tals won  success  a  year  ago,  Is  pub- 
lished In  book  form  by  Duckworth  & 
Co.  Mrs.  Clifford  states  that  a  Ger- 
man version  of  the  play  has  been  ac- 
cepted in  Vienna,  and,  there  is  a  free 
translation  into  French.  There  was  a 
revival  last  March  at  Manchester. 

The  Herald  has  quoted  freeiy  from 
Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton.  His  volume, 
"From  Theatre  to  Music  Hall"  (Stephen 
Swift  &  Co.)  should  be  delightful  read- 
ing. "The  way  in  which  he  scatters 
the  lightnings  of  his  very  original  judg- 
ments rather  reminds  us  of  Canning's 
famous  description  of  a  battleship  in  I 
action  discharging  its  shot  and  shell  in 
every  direction."  There  are  analyses 
of  stars  of  the  variety  theatres,  and 
they  are  often  brilliant.  -Mr.  Titterton 
Is    perhaps    more    severe    toward  au- 
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dlences  than  tbwm?3~i r omrtiiafVs.  "The 
public"— anil  he  puts  this  in  Italics— 
Moes  not  set  what  it  wants  but  what 
fill  put  up  with." 
^^^^         bp.  P.  P.  Howe,  author  of  a  book  on 
^^^^1  I  the   repertory    theatre   an<l   of  we«Wy 
tlis  on  the  drama  In  the  Outlook. 

written   "J.   M.  Syn&e:   A  Critical 
ly  '  (Martia  Seeker.  publisher).  H« 
lytes  plays,  poems,  and  descriptive 
etas   in   a    most    enthusiastic  spirit 
'flops  not  consider  seriously  tht  ob- 
lons  that  have  been  urged  against 
le  Playboy  of  the  Western  World'  as 
ileture  of  Mayo  life  or  the  feelings 
t   have    tin's    far   prevented   a  per- 
uana* of  "The  Tinker's  Wedding"  in 
Ireland.    Mr.  Howe  suggests  th  it  Synge 
nav  have  derived  U?-  idea  of  "The  Wei! 
the  Saints"   from  Georges  Clemea- 
.m's    'he  Voile  du  Bonheur." 
Mr.    R.    Ellis    Roberts    has  written 
Ienrik  Ibsen:  A  Critical  Study,"  pub- 
lished l>y  Martin  Seeker.    It  is  said  that 
he  brings  to  his  work  the  prime  gift  of 
enthusiasm,  "not  the  purblind  romantic 
enthusiasm  that  will  sec  no  spots  on  its 
cental    sun    (such    as    we    have  been 
(■customed  to  from  the  earlier  astrono- 
mers), but  an  enthusiasm  tempered  by[ 
snne  vision  ami  diligent  pondering,  yet; 
lacking   nothing  .of  genuine  warmth." 
There  arc  some  who  say  that  he  is  more 
successful  in  treating  the  artist  than  in 
his  estimate  of  the  man.    The  pages  de- 
\oted  to  "Brand"  are  a  "little  master- 
piece in  the  hazardous  art  of  construe-l 
tlve  and  interpretative  criticism."  "The^ 
poems  and   the  plays   he  analyzes  on 
and  lines:  he  is  no  mere  mlcroscopist,? 
fgling  over  the  use  of  such  and  such: 
word  or  the  significance  of  a  change^ 
of  tense;  he  views  with  a  wMe  embrac-j 
ing  eye,  and  he  announces  Ivs  finding  in. 
a  voice  clear  end  sinccic.  in  which  oneJ 
discerns  the  aec-iit  of  the  honest  inter- 
preter."    Mr.    Roberts    concludes  thar 
Ifcsen  was  first  and  always  a  poet,  arij 
idealist,  a  preacher  "proclaiming  love  as 
the  sole  hope  of  a  world  in  bitter  need! 
of  regeneration." 


AN 

Unusual 
Drama 


There  has  been  much| 
talk  about  Stanley  Hough-; 
ton's  new  play,  "Hindler 
Wakes,"  produced  by', 
Miss  Horniman's  company  for  the, 
Hjtet  time  in  London  on  June  17-J 
■Hi  it  is  said  that  Miss  Horni- 
tsan  purposes  to  bring  to  the  United 
tes  this  drama,  described  by  fastidi- 
Mis  ci  ilics  as  "one  of  the  most  realistic 
and  original  plays  in  the  modern  English 
{repertory."  Little  has  been  written  In  j 
■sis  country  about  the  story  of  the  j 
sama. 

:  Fanny,  a  mill  hand,  runs  away  for  a 
[wfeek:e:id  with  Alan,  the  mill  owner's 
l6n.  The  parents  of  the  two,  hearing  of 
the  escapade,  agree  that  Alan  should 
niake  Fanny  an  honest  woman.  Alan 
■Beets  to  the  proposition,  for  he  loves 
•wealthy  Beatrice,  to  whom  lie  is  be- 
thpoiled.  His  father  is  obdurate,  and 
swear?,  he  will  disinherit  him.  and  Alan 
fjfcally  gives  in.  But  lo  and  behold. 
Fpnny  declares  that  she  lias  no  idea  of 
niarrying  the  young  man.  She  had 
amused  herself.  Alan  for  a  week-end 
ccnipanion  was  one  thing,  but  ai  wholly 
different  proposition  as  a  husband.  A 
fellow  who  at  a  father's  bidding  can 
throw  over  a  woman  whom  he  really 
loves  is  no  man  for  her.  Fanny's  mother 
Is  furious,  and  threatens  to  turn  hen 
put.  To  which  Fanny  answers :  "I  am 
a  Lancashire  mill  hand  and  can  always 
earn  money.  I'll  go  my  own  way.  You| 
needn't  be  afraid.  I  shan't  bring  dis- 
grace on  you.  But  when  I  marry,  I 
marry  a  man.  That's  all."  Alan  is 
free  to  go  back  lo  Beatrice. 

"It  is  utterly  impossible,"  says  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  "to  do  justice  to  the 
humor,  the  freshness  of  observation, 
the  strangth  of  character  drawing,  the 
grirr  logic  of  moral  comment,  and  the 
Eramatic  skill  with  which  the  author 
Ktas  built  up  this  notable  play." 


A  Review 


"Ann"    by  Leehmere 
Worrall  (Criterion  The- 
atre, London,  June  18) 
created  comment. 
"When    a  youngi 
guess    that's  jest, 
hides    what  she' 


Worth 
Reading  ai 

The  Times  began: 
Ifflidy    says    'Wal,  I 

f.Ke  llm-mut,'  and 
calls  a  nightie  under  the  sofa  cush- 
ion by  way  of  practical  joke  on  a  young 
v\an  whom  she  proposes  to  marry,  she 
must  needs  be  a  very  bewitching  young 
|i3y.  to  carry  it  off."  And  then  the 
Dines  admitted  that  Miss  Renee  Kelly 
could  carry  anything  off. 

But  "H.  M.  W."  in  the  Pall  Mall 
Gaze'te  seeing  Miss  Kelly,  did  not 
swerve  from  his  stern  purpose.  Here 
is  his  story: 

-  "Ann  Anning,  a  pretty  young  Ameri- 
can lady  journalist,  found  herself  on  a 
•PP1'*  t0  a  'residential  hotel'  in  London, 
•where  she  discovered  every  one  reading 
a  new  novel  by  a  Mr.  Edward  Hargraves 
--a  novel  which,  as  one  of  its  reviewers 
daintily  Observed,  'breathed  the  purity 
■end  fragrance  of  a  white  man.'   So  pro- 
digious was  the  effect  of  this  book  upon 
Ann  that  she  at  once  determined  to  dis- 
sever for  herself  whether  tne  author 
Bid  a  soul  as  white  as  the  novel  sug- 
jsgpsied;  and.  as  she  found  him  staying 
jjwitii  hjs  father  and  mother,  the  Very 
'  u  an;1     Mrs-     Samuel  Hargraves, 
at   the    same    •residential    hotel.'  she 
promptly  made  her  way  up  the  fire  es- 
Mpe  and  through  an  open  window  into 


u:n  PTorecned  to  rnakc  i 
MP Sno  then  made  love  to  his 
M11h>:  .  and,  kneeling  at  her  feet,  told  j 
9p>'.  m  trembling  tones  and  with  an: 
»loncan  accent,  that  she  was  Must  the 
Mreliest  thing  in  woman.'  she  followed, 
|»Ws  up  by  'wheedling'  the  Very  Revl 
«ln>  and  kissing  him;  and  whe'h  shol 
.KUiid  that  Edward  was  engaged  to  ai 
■plain  Miss  Evangeline  Llpscombe.  thej 
prim  daughter  of  a  canon,  she  made  tier  ' 
self  so  offensive  to  that  lady  that  the 
tn&agcmcnt  was  broken  off.  Yet,  in 
spite  of  all  these  soul-testiiig  efforts. 
iJdWHid  remained  s'ny  In  Ann's  present 
As  she  expressed  it,  In  a  further  attack 
>f  tremolo,  he  was  a  stranger  to  'the 
irst  delicious  shock  of  pure  womanli- 
ness.' So  she  arranged  one  for  him  by 
dressing  up  in  her  nightgown  letting 
ner  hair  down  placing  herself  'in  a  re- 
oumbent  position  upon  his  sofa  and  pre- 
tending to  be  asleep.  This  particular 
'shock  of  pure  womanliness'  proved  ef- 
fective. In  coarser  terms,  it  'diu  the 
» rick. '  It  caused  bid  ward  to  cry  with  a 
loud  voice,  'Ann'.'  and.  to  catch  her"ih| 
'djKjirms.   And  It  brought  down  the  cur- 

4nd  Miss  lienee. Kelly,  as  Ann.  said , 
"U.  M.  VV.,"  "was  probably  as  likej 
sucli  an  AmerlcanTady  journalist  as  any 
j  human  being  on  either  side  of  the  At- 
;  lantic  could  be." 


1>w0  Prances  M.  Gost- 

j  ling  is  the  author  of 

Creepy  two  ljule  plavs  on 

Little  PlayS  the  Grand  Gulgnol 
order  which  were  produced  in  London 
last  month.  In  "The  Tljird  Time,'-  a 
tailor,  Pierre,  woos  the  widow  of  Marco, 
who  had  been  his  friend.  The  two  talk 
about  Marco's  death  and  the  legend  of 
L'Ankon,  the  driver  of  the  death  cart. 
This  Ankon  may  be  seen  twice  without 
risk,  but  he  that  sees  him  the  third 
time  cannot  escape.  Pierre  has  seen 
him  twice.  As  he  sits  by  the  fire  and 
talks,  the  door  opens  but  no  one  en- 
ters. Strange  sounds  are  heard— un- 
greased  cart  wheels  shriek,  there  are 
heavy  footsteps,  a  Jog  howls— and 
Pierre  dies  in  a  mad  fright. 

The  other  play  is  "The  Lips  of  La 
Sauterelle."  She  is  faithless  to  her 
gypsy  husband,  who  embraces  her  and, 
as  he  kisses  her,  slowly  strangles  her.j 
People  on  the  other  side  of  the  door 
knock  loudly;  the  door  is  locked,  and 
they  cannot  break  through,  although 
they  know  that  the  gypsy  is  murdering 
his  wife. 


r£     q  When  the 

,  Irish  Players 

Murray's  were  at  the 

"Maurice  Harte"   P  i 

y  m  o  u  t  h 

Theatre  last  season— may  they  surely  re-| 
turn!  — they  played  T.  C.  Murray's' 
"Birthright."  A  new  drama  by  him,: 
"Maurice  Harte,"  was  performed  in 
London  by  the  Abbey  Theatre  Company 
on  June  20.  The  parents  of  Mauricej 
knew  that  he  was  clever,  and  it  was 
their  ambition  to  make  him  a  priest,  so 
they  slaved  and  starved  to  keep  him  at 
Maynooth  and  they.  Tan  into  debt  for 
£203.  Maurice,  shortly  before  his  "priest- 
Ing,"  finds  that  he  has  no  vocation  and 
it  would  be  sacrilegious  for  him  to  be 
ordained.  He  persuades  Fr.  Mangan,  the,1 
-parish  priest,  of  this  and  the  father 
bears  the  news  to  the  parents.  The. 
mother  frets,  fumes,  whimpers  and  caj 
Joles.  If  Maurice  is  not  ordained  the 
bailiffs  will  be  in  the  house,  his  brother 
0wen  will  mu-s  a  rich  marriage,  and 
there  will  be  ruin  and  disgrace.  The 
gentle,  loving  Maurice  goes  back  to 
Maynooth. 

In  the  second  act  It  is  the  eve,*>f  the, 
ordination.  The  brother's  ma.-riage  is 
now  sure;  the  father  has  bought  a  new 
suit;  the  mother  rejo'.es  because 
Maurice  was  first  in  tb^'  examination;] 
but  Father  Mangan  nas  heard  that) 
Maurice  is  not  well:.ne  has  overworked,1 
they  say,  and  wl',;  corae  home  to  rest;i 
the  ordination  is-  put  off  for  a  short  time. 
"From  that  -.joint  (which  Mr.  Murray 
takes  a  thought  too  long  to  reach)  there 
|s  a  steady  crescendo  of  horrible  an- 
ticipation, until  there  enters  an  idiot, 
an  idiot  with  a  sly  smile,  an  idiot 
clutching  a  book.  The  ambitions  of 
the  Harte  family  have  toppled  finally 
now.  The  twig  they  were  so  fain  to 
bend  has  snapped." 

"In  some  ways  it  is  a  cruel  little 
play,  as  plays  with  morals  are  apt  to 
be,  because  every  one  was  acting  for 
what  they  thought  the  best,  and  the 
punishment  seems  almost  too  terrible 
for  the  blunder.  Even  that  hard,  loving 
mother,  beautifully  played  by  Miss  Sara 
Allgood,  acted  for  the  best  according  to 
her  lights;  and  for  once  it  seemed  pos- 
sible to  pity  the  stupid  and  the  selfish." 

The  Editor  of' the  Herald: 

Mr.  Ryan  1  reatf  with 

■*  much  interest 

at  Mr.  T.  R.  Sul- 

i       i  •     t^-  i_     «    1  I  v  a  n's    d  e- 

Ameha  Fishers  scriptjon  of 

Miss  Amelia  Fisher's  actor's  boarding 
house  In  his  recently  published  novel, 
"The  Heart  of  Us."  The  place  Is  pre- 
sented under  a  thin  fictional  veil,  but 
many  residents  of  Boston  during  the 
la.st  40  or  50  years  will  recognize  it  as 
the  borne  at  2  Bulflnch  place  where 
Miss  Fisher,  the  quaint  little  retired 
actress,  presided,  and  William  War- 
ren was  the  star  bo&rder  during  the 
greater  part  of  his  professional  career 
as  a  comedian  in  I3oston. 
I-   It  waa  mv  c-oi,rl   fortune,  to  visit  this 


unique  establishment  on  three  different 

occasions.    The  flr«t  time  was  after  <B 

play,  when  the  late  James  W.  Colli,  i  ,  a 
relation  of  mill",  who  was  then  support- 
ing Maggie  Mitchell  as  Landry  Barbeuud 
in  "Fanchon."  invited  me  to  a  late  sup- 
per, which  was  always  spread  informally 
In  the  old-fashioned  kitchen  at  Miss 
Fisher's.  The  guests  dropped  In  as  suit- 
Id  their  convenience,  and  as  we  hap- 
pened to  be  th'.-  last  to  come.  In  we  had 
the  room  to  ourselves.  The  landlady 
herself  served  the  edibles,  which  had 
for  their  foundation  a  cold  game  or 
chicken  pie,  and  she  conversed  with  us 
pleasantly  while  she  set  forth  her  sub- 
stantial fare.  She  had  opened  the  front 
door  for  us.  for  she  never  allowed  any 
one  but  Mr.  Warren  to  have  a  latchkey, 
and  always  saw  that  all  her  boarders 
(Were  in  before  she  went  to  bed  herself. 
,lf  they  were  very  late,  she  would  be 
gently  sarcastic,  and,  to  the  salutation. 
"Good  evening,  Miss  Fisher,"  would  re- 
ply: "Good  morning,  Mr.  Blank."  with 
an  emphasis  on  the  time  which  indi- 
cated that  another  day  had  come.  She 
would  give  good  advice,  too,  upon  occa- 
sion, and  I  recall  that  when  the  English 
comedian,  George  Honey,  was  one  of 
her  guests,  she  reminded  him  that  his 
habits  were  a  little  too  convivial  and 
said:  "Look  at  Mr.  Warren  1"  His  re-* 
ply  was:  "Well,  I'm  not  so  old  as  Mr. 
Warren."  Considering  that  Mr.  Honey 
was  over  50.  when  he  was  playing 
Perkyn  Middlewick  in  "Our  Boys"  at 
the  Globe  Theatre,  the  excuse  might  be 
deemed  insufficient.  The  bed  chamber 
that  I  occupied  that  night  at  Miss 
Fisher's  was  the  place  in  which  she 
taught  dancing  in  her  early  days,  fori 
she  was  considered  a  good  teacher  of 
one,  two,  three  and  so'  forth  about  the 
time  when  the  first  Tremont  Theatre, 
where  she  played  Miss  Squeers  in  a 
dramatic  version  of  "Nicholas  NicRleby,"; 
was  in  existence. 


Xhe  her  nouse  to  in- 

Modesty  of       £rview  WI11H 

J  \\  arren,  previous 

Wm.  Warren    Later  i  visited 

to  his  memorable  benefij.  at  the  Boston 
Museum,  for  a  sketch  to  accompany  a 
full-page  portrait  of  the  comedian.  It  I 
was  for  the  New  York  weekly,  Music  j 
and  Drama,  edited  by  J.  C.  Freund,  who  ] 
had  been  the  founder  of  the  Oxford 
magazine  called  The  Dark  Blue.  I  found 
Mr.  Warren  exceedingly  modest  in  his 
statements  concerning  his  career  on  the 
stage,  and  I  had  to  call  on  my  own  rec- 
ollections for  much  of  the  matter  which 
I  afterward  used.  Unlike  many  actors, 
he  had  not  made  a  practice  of  preserv- 
ing press  clippings  referring  to  his  per- 
formances. One  excerpt  only  he  pro- 
duced after  leaving  me  in  the  cosey  sit-! 
tlng-ioora  on  the  ground  floor  while  he  i 
went  upstairs  in  search  of  it.  He  pre- 
ferred to  talk  about  the  house  and  its 
surroundings  and  referred  pleasantly  to 
the  yard,  which  lie  said  was  a  kind  of 
preach  court,  where  they  sat  in  the! 
summer  evenings.  After  the  article  was  i 
published  I  met  him  one  evening  on  the 
open  hcrsecars— this  was  before  the  day 
of  the  electrics— with  Miss  Fisher,  and 
he  leaned  toward  me  and  said:  "That 
Was  a  tremendous  puff  you  gave  me." 

told,  him  I  had  fallen  far  short  of  giv- 
ing him  his  due  as  a  dramatic  artist 
who  had  no  superior  in  this  countrv  in 
versatility  and  finisn,  out  he  smiled 
deprceatingly,  with  the  remark:  "Well, 
have  it  your  own  way."  Then  he  turned 
the  conversation  by  saying:  "I  am  fond 
Of  riding  in  these  cars,  because  I  never 
could  manage  a  horse  myself,  and  it  is; 
my  way  of  getting  out  of  town  for  aj 
draught  of  country  air." 


A  Glimpse 
of 


Another  visit 
that  I  paid  at 
Miss  Fisher's  was 

Mr?   Tanripr  tQ  see   Mrs-  Lan" 

mrs.  Lanaer  der  (the  widow  of 

Geri.  Lander,  before  she  produced  a 
play  founded  on  Hawthorne's  "Scarlet 
Letter,"  at  the  Boston  Theatre.  As 
Jean  Davenport  she  had  been  a  popular 
actress  years  before  and  her  record  as 
a  nurse  during  the  civil  war  is  well  re- 
membered by  the  surviving  members 
of  the  G.  A.  R.  She  was  not  in  the 
room,  the  front  one  on  the  second 
story,  when  I  entered,  but  my  letter 
to  her  was  conspicuously  displayed  on 
the  table,  as  if  it  had  been  the  im- 
mediate thing  in  her  thoughts.  I 
thought  then  she  was  a  clever  wom- 
an and  this  impression  was  confirmed 
when  she  insisted  upon  my  taking  a 
picture  of  her  as  Cleopatra  to  illus- 
trate a  sketch  of  her,  then  a  veteran 
actress,  which  I  was  about  to  write. 
It  must  have  been  taken  when  she 
was  quite-  young,  but  she  averred  that 
she  had  no  other  portrait  of  herself, 
either  in  character  or  otherwise,  and 
she  called  down  stairs:  "Miss  Fisher! 
Miss  Fisher!  Have  you  a  photograph 
of  mo  anywhere?"  The  response  was 
in  the  negative  and  I  was  obilged  to 
take  the  one  offered  me,  though  I  fully 
reallzed  that  the  repentant  Hester 
Frynne  was  not  a  bit  like  the  suicidal 
Serpent  of  the  Nile,  who,  losing  Mark 
Anthony,  lost  all. 

I  have  never  given  much  credit  to 
the  story  that  Jean  Davenport  was  the 
original  of  Dickens's  Infant  Phenom- 
enon, though  she  was  undoubtedly  at 
one  time  a  child  actress  in  the  English 
provincial  theatres. 


over  to 

ness.    it    was    kept    by    a    man  named 

Burns,  who  was,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly, the  stage  doorkeeper  of  the 
Boston  Theatre.  It  flourished  In  the 
early  sixties,  and  I  met  there  the  ec- 
centric George  Pauncefote,  who  was 
•brought  over  to  this. country  by  Thomas 
Barrv,  for  his  first  company  at  our 
"lofty  Academy"  as  Thomas  W  Pri- 
sons called  the  Boston  Theatre  In  his 
opening  prize  ad.lress.  Pauncefort  • 
later  became  a  rajah  In  some  orlent.v 
region,  and  I  hope  he  played  his  pari 
as  well  then  as  he  enacted  Glsmondl  In 
"St.  Marc,  or  the  Soldier  of  Fortune.' 
which  Edwin  L.  Davenport  brought  oui 
here  on  his  return  to  his  native  cltv 
from  his  prolonged  visit  to  England, 
whither  he  went  originally  with  Anna 
Cora  Mowatt. 

Madame  Ponesi,  an  Impressive  Lady 
Macbeth,  was  also  a  boarder  at  Burns's 
filace.  when  I  first  knew  it,  and  It  was 
also  the  temporary  resting  place  ot 
other  histrionic  celebrities 


Other  • 
Theatrical 


M  r  s.  Mes- 
tayer's  board- 
ing house  for 

Boarding  Houses  P  i  a  >-  e  r  s  on 

Federal  street  in  the  latter  forties  and 
In  the  fifties  I  have  already  referred  to 
In  my  reminiscences.  Here  J.  A.  Smith, 
popularly  known  as  "Little  Smithy," 
resided  for  a  time.  He  was  noted  at  the 
Boston  Museum  for  his  dellneatlnon  of 
stage  fops,  artificial  absurdities,  by  the 
way.  His-  interpretation  of  St.  Clair  in 
"Fncle  Tom's  Cabin"  was  a  much  more 
natural  performance,  gentlemanly  and 
consistent.  He  was  employed  by  Van 
Nason,  a  well  known  fashionable  tailor, 
during  the  day,  and  at  one  time  he  made 
a  venture  in  the  lace  business,  which 
(  did  not  prove  a  success.  His  death 
I  occurred  at  the  Forrest  Home,  which 
has  proved  a  blessing  to  many  poor 
•  players. 

John  Davies,  who  was  once  J:he 
"heavy  man"  at  the  Boston  Museum, 
j  after  he  left  that  house  kept  the  Green 
(Room,  on  Province  street,  opposite  the 
foot  of  the  steps  that  lead  from  what  is 
now  Bosworth  street,  though  it  was 
formerly,  when  Dr.  Oliver  Wendell 
Holmes  resided  there  and  some  years 
after  called  Montgomery  place.  Here 
the  amateurs  used  to  assemble  to  talk 
about  the  footlight  heroes  and  heroines. 
Davies  was  originally  a  barber  and 
eventually  returned  to  his  early  calling. 

James  Lanergan,  a  sensible  actor, 
kept  a  resort  on  School  street  slmilar 
to  that  run  by  Mr.  Davies.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  Iagos  ever  seen  in  Boston. 
He  lacked  polish,  but  the  blunt  exterior 
of  the  villanous  Ancient  was  admirably 
presented  in  his  delineation.  He  drew  a 
man  that  might  have  deceived  Othello. 
Edwin  Booth  was.  of  course,  a  much 
greater  actor,  but  I  have  always  thought 
that  he  made  the  villany  of  Iago  too 
perceptible.  Mr.  Lanergan  for  several 
years  managed  a  theatre  in  St.  John, 
"Ni  B.,  with  markeu  success. 

JOHN  W.  RYAN. 
'  Dorchester,  June  29,  1912. 


Talfourd's 
"Ion"  in 


A  correspondent  asked 
last    Sunday   who  was 
appearing  as  Ion  in  Tal- 
America  fourd's  tragedy  at  Buf- 
falo, N.  Y.,  in  the  fifties.    Possibly  the 
dramatic  critic  of  one  of  the  Buffalo 
newspapers  might  enlighten  her. 

The  part  of  Ion  was  first  played  in 
this  country  by  Ellen  Tree  (Mrs.  Charles 
Kean).  She  appeared  at  the  Park  The- 
atre, New  York,  on  Feb.  2.  1837,  and 
was  seen  in  Boston  in  the  part*  March 
15,  16  and  20  of  the  same  year. 

Mrs.  Shaw  took  the  part  at  the 
BOwery,  New  York,  June  22,  1SU0.  An- 
na Cora  Mowatt  played  it  late  In  1S52; 
Alexina  Baker  Fisher,  In  October,  M54, 
and  Mrs.  J.  W.  Wallach,  Jr.,  in  June. 
1857.  Mary  Anderson  appeared  as  Ion 
at  Haverly's  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre, 
New  York,  in  January,  1881. 

Other  women,  who,  it  is  said,  im- 
personated Ion  in  this  country,  were 
Eliza  Logan,  Julia  Dean  and  Charlotte 
Wemyss. 

The  tragedy  was  produced  in  London 
at  Macready's  benefit  in  1836,  and 
Macready  took  the  leading  part,  though 
it  was  soon  afterward  taken  by  Ellen 
Tree  and  Helen  Faucit.  An  old  news- 
paper clipping  spoke  of  John  McCUl- 
lough  thinking  of  studying  the  part, 
which  is  by  no  means  suited  to  a  robust 
tragedian. 


Actors 
in 


Another  the- 
atrical board- 
ing house  was 

Columbia  Street  on  Columbia 


^  It  is  declared 

.  that    the  reign 

Change  in  of  ballet  at  tne 

Public  Interest  Empire  and  the 
Alhambra  in  London  is  over,  and  this 
entertainment  will  not  be  the  leading 
attraction  In  future  unless  the  public 
clamors  for  it.  Ballet  has  distinguished 
the  Alhambra  for  over  50  years,  and  In 
1SS7  the  Empire  became  a  rival.  The 
public  taste  for  a  long  ballet  with  a 
story  has  waned,  and  revues  and  oper- 
ettas are  more  In  favor.  There  may 
Still  be  short  divertissements  lo  allow 
the  appearance  of  some  celebrated 
dancei,  as  Miss  Lydla  Kyasht  at  the 
Empire,  and  there  will  be  short  seasons 
of  Russian  dancers  at  Covent  Garden 
or  at  leading  music  halls. 

Mr.  Tltterton.  considering  these  Rus- 
sian dancers  and  studying  the  ruethods 
of  Bakst,  declares  that  the  Ru.-s;  u.- 
arc  fine  in  concerted  dances  only  when 
thev  are  "savage,  at  full  tilt  and  gi" 


'i  loopatrc'  'Scheherazade'  and  'Thamar' 
is,  after  all,  the  formula  of  a  barbarian." 
Ho  would  sympathize  with  M.  Alfred 

Capus.  dramatist  and  Journalist,  who 
thinks  the  art  of  the  Russian  ballet  too 

harsh  and  corrosive  to  last.  "Its  bar- 
barities upset  Wench  equilibrium  and 
Jeopardize  Intelligence  and  taste.  In- 
carnating beauty  and  passion,  the  sub- 
lime Nijinsky  may  be  more  symbolical 
|  man  he  knows;  he  may  express  tne  c»u 
of  our  naivete." 


A  Eew 
Pen 


Mr.  Dawbarn  saw 
Mi.Cs  Rubinstein  as  Sa- 
lome in  Wilde's  trag- 
PortraitS  edy  at  the  Chatelet. 
.Paris.  She  has  "great  natural  advan- 
tages for  ihe  role  of  Salome.  She  Is 
slender  and  sinuous  like  a  Illy,  with  a 
beauty  that  Is  haunting  In  Its  strange 
suggestlveness.  But  'ner  Russian  accent 
4s  guttural  and  unpleasant.  One  won- 
ders now  Paris  Stands  it  Again,  her 
absence  of  diction  destroys  her  best  ei- 
fects  as  actress,  and  yet  she  Is  wonder- 
ful for  all  that.  In  the  last  phase  of  the 
tragedy  she  is  particularly  impressive, 
when  she  embraces  the  dread  symbol  ot 
assassination.  As  to  the  character  of  Sa- 
lome, it  is  diversely  appreciated  by  the 
critics.  Some  refer  to  her  as  Midinette. 
the  triste  heroine  of  a  police  court  case. 
Ot'ners  liken  her  to  a  'perverse  little 
English  miss.'  I  think  I  know  the  type 
of  mind  that  imagines  it  sees  England 
through  the  brilliant  monocle  of  Oscar 
Wilde."  v 
By  now  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of  rag- 
time dancing,  and  I  cannot  say  that  1 
likte  it.  It  is,  of  course,  the  Matchitcha, 
with  clumsy  Yankee  variations;  it  has 
I  no  form  or  comeliness  that  it  should  be 
|  desired.  Yet  it  was  the  excuse  for  a, 
good  climax  to  the  "Empire"  Revue  and 
for  some  pretty  singing  by  a  young  lady 
(Miss  Irene  Dillon.  I  think)  at  the  Pal- 
ace. Miss  Dillon  is  probably  American, 
and,  if  so,  she  is  tne  only  American  ] 
woman  on'  the  music  hall  stage  who  I 
knows  the  meaning  of  artistic  restraint.  I 
I  said  this  to  an  admirer  of  Miss  Maud' 
Tiffany— the  blue  streak  of  ragtime  now 
blazing  at  the  Hippodrome,  and  he  tolti 
me  my  client  knew  more  of  restraint 
than  of  ragtime.  He  Is  probably  right. i 
and  that  is  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that 
Miss  Dillon  sings  "Everybody's  Doing 
It"  with  so  much  more  animation  and 
charm  than  does  Miss  Tiffany.  I  am 
wllhng  to  accept  as  a  fact  the  statement 
tviat  the  Hippodrome  lady  knowi  all 
there  is  to  be  known  about  ragtime,  and 
I  think  it  is  a  pity.  That  heavy  wob- 
bling of  the  trunk,  that  pushing  out  ot 
the  Jaw,  that  sliding  of  the  feet,  that 
waddle  and  straddle— all  that  is  not  at- 
tractive.—W.  R.  Tltterton  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  June  14. 

Mme.  Nordica,  singing  at  a  Wagner 
orchestral  concert  in  London,  June  14. 
excited  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette:  "There 
are  many  aspirants  to  the  roles  of 
Isolde  and  Bruennhllde,  but  they  may 
still  so  to  Mme.  Nordica  to  learn  what 
can  be  done  with  them.  For  dignity  and 
a  true  sense  of  the  grand  style,  while 
neglecting  none  of  the  dramatic  de- 
mands, she  is  wholly  admirable.  So, 
too,  her  interpretative  methods  as  re- 
gards the  concert  platform  represent 
the  perfect  adjustment  of  facial  expres- 
sion and  gesture  to  the  needs  of  the 
case.  After  all,  concert  singing  is  as 
much  a  convention-  in  its  way  as  an 
operatic  performance,  and  only  pedan- 
try can  demand  rigid  features  and 
statutesque  immobility  from  a  vocal- 
ist." Mr.  Stokowski,  who  conducted, 
was  blamed  for  obtrusive  accompani- 
ments and  inconsiderate  volume  ,oi 
sound. 


A  poetic  version  by 


Messrs.    Silvani  and 


The 

Theatre  Jaubert  of  the  An- 

In  France  dromache"  of  Euri- 
pides was  produced  at  the  Odeon.  Paris, 
June  18.  "The  large  audience,  the  keen 
interest  with  which  every  line  was  fol- 
lowed, aria  the  warm  applause  that  punc- 
tuated eacn  fine  tirade,  were  proofs 
enough  that  poetical  drama  is  still  a 
force  In  Paris."  Silvan]  took  the  part  of 
Peleus  and  his  wife  that  of  Andro- 
mache.   Laurent  Leon  wrote  the  music. 

Ernest  Ftydeau's  "Le  Dindon" ! 
It  was  the  old  Palais  Royal  back  at  the 
vaudeville  this  evening  (June  181.  The 
Paris  stage  is  growing  more  conserva- 
tive than  ever.  But  at  least  the  10- 
year-old  farce  is  ot  the  best.  It  con- 
tains the  model  of  second  acts.  Sup- 
pose 'an  hotel  bedroom  and  a  bed,  with 
two  electric  bells  beneath  the  mattress. 
!a  middle  aged  army  surgeon  and  his 
stone-deaf  wife  come  to  Paris  to  cele- 
brate their  silver  wedding,  and  an 
i"Engllshman  born  at  Marseilles,"  in 
(pursuit  of  his  guilty  wife;  an  elderly 
Parisian  notary,  pursued  by  the  same 
inflammable  lady;  the  notary's 7  irate 
wife  pursuing  him.  and  egged  on  by  a 
gentleman  who  has  hopes  that  out  of 
revenge  she  may  smile  on  him;  and, 
finally,  an  independent  lady,  who,  like 
all  the  others,  has  got  by  mistake  into 
the  same  room,  whither  she  is  pursued 
by  a  young  man  who  loves  her,  because 
she  reminds  him  of  the  obdurate  wife 
of  the  notary,  of  whom,  like  the  pro 
viously-mcntloned  gentleman,  (he  also 
is  furiously  enamoured;  imagine  all 
these,  and  then  you  can  imagine  that 
second  act,  which  reaches  Its  climax 
when  the  middle-aged  surgeon,  having 
'gone  to  fetch  a  mustard  poultice  for 
Ihis  wife,  who  has  a  liver  complaint, 
jplants  it  on  the  chest  of  the  elderly 
notary,  who  has  got  into  bed.  I  was 
ja  little  grieved  to  find  that  Parisian 
actors  and  actresses  •  of  today  do  not 
l"ma!;i   the  boards  burn"  quite  so  brisk- 


lurces.- Dally '"Telegraph  ( London)  J  nil 

is.       HE-  r"Bv  ■ 

Charles  patvba'rn  notes  the  succe » 
of  "Les  Ames  Sauvages'   In  Paris  It 

Is  the  work  of  a  woman.  Mme.  Clem- 
ent,  assisted  by  M.  Seve.ln  Mars,  the 
actor     I  should  say   that  the  profes- 
sional has  supplied  the  techn  ic  and 
the  ladv  the  general  ideas  and  char- 
acterization.   The  play  reads  like  that, 
i  There      are      unmistakable  feminine 
1  touches.  <*nd  an  intuition  which  is  cer- 
tainly of  the  sex  that  is  supposed  not 
to  be  able  to  write  plays.    This  Is  an- 
other of  the  legends  that  the  near  fu- 
ture will  correct  for  us.  Nevertheless, 
her  sisters  may  not  be  grateful  to  tne 
authoress  for  unveiling  the  secrets  of 
hysteria.    The  subject  does  not  sound 
Inviting;   but   the  art   of  the  authors 
and  the  art  of  the  actress  make  it  so. 
The  woman  pictured  Is  amazing  in  her 
complexity;    fascinating,  perverse,  wan- 
ton in  her  mischief.    She  entraps  men, 
even  the  most  serious-minded,  and  ca- 
joles women.    She  is  a  llar-an  artistic 
liar— but,   happily,   her  memory  is  de- 
fective.    Hence   detection  is  compara- 
tively easy.    But  whilst  the  spell  lasts 
she  is  Irresistible  to  her  own  as  to  the 
opposite   sex.     Her  character  has  in- 
finite shades  in  it,  ranging  from  ten- 
derness, poetry,  and  delicate  intuition 
to  outbursts  of  pure  savagery,  and  a 
lust  of  conquest  merely  to  satisfy  the 
savagery.    She  is  a  modern  siren  lul- 
ling men  to  destruction,  and  her  con- 
duct is  sufficiently  consecutive  to  ren- 
der her  doubly  dangerous.    The  sum- 
mer season  enables  one  to  make  dis- 
coveries in  Paris.    My  discovery  is  the 
great   qualities   of   MlleT   van  Doreen, 
who  plays  the  part  of  the  'hysterique.' 
Her  acting  seems  as  natural   as  Re- 
Llane's,   with  something  of  the  classic 
(grandeur  of  Sarah  Bernhardt,  though 
her  voice  is  less  agreeable  than  that 
of  either.    Her  extreme  suppleness  and 
variety  of  accent  and  gesture  charm. 
Comparatively    unknown  >*esterday,  she 
|  has' now  -sprung  into  prominence,  and 
her  long  and  willowy   form  and  ser- 
pentine movements  lend  themselves  to 
the  delineation  of  the  mysterious,  com- 
plicated   feminine.     I    hear    that  the 
play  is  to  be  adapted  into  English.  The 
difficulty  will  be  to  find  an  actress  for 
the  leading  role.    Notwithstanding  the 
t  great   progress    made  in  England  of 
i  late  years,  our  actresses,  particularly 
'  in  studies  of  passion,  are  inferior  to 
the    French;     the    difference    is  Tess 
marked  in  the  case  of  the  men;  and 
subsidiary  and  composite  roles  are  al- 
ways well  filled  in  London.    Again,  the 
physical  attractiveness  of  the  English 
company  is  unquestionable.    Even  the 
'walk  on'  lady  has  something  queenly 
about  her." 

What  De  Max  really  said  at  the 
Chatelet  when  spectators  laughed  at 
[Wilde's  "Salome"  was  this:  From  the 
middle  of  the  stage  he  turned  as  Herod 
toward  the  audience  and  said  as  if  con- 
tinuing the  dialogue:  "We  are  in  a  ter- 
rible position;  if  the  fools  continue  to 
laugh  we  shall  not  continue  to  play." 
That  was  all.  The  fools  did  not  con- 
tinue to  laugh.  .  | 

"La  Maritza."  at  the  Michel,  is  rather 
the  English  sort  of  sketch.  The  story 
is  of  a  dancer  in  a  cafe  at  Seville,  and 
the  role  is  mimed  and  danced  by  a  real 
Andaluslan.  La  Maritza  and  a  member 
i of  the  troupe  are  lovers,  but  he  .-enders 
I  life  insupportable  by  his  jealousy.  She 
heaves  him.  But  the.  old  life  calls  her, 
back,  its  gayities,  even  its  hardships, 
seem  attractive  in  contrast  with  the 
dulness  of  wealth  and  luxury.  And  so 
she  forsakes  the  house  of  the  rich 
Frenchman  to  whom  she  has  flown  and 
wanders  back  again  to  the  cafe.  The 
lover  is  there,  furious  at  his  abapdon- 
ment.  But  she  will  not  stay,  she  tells 
him.  He  rushes  out  and.  In  despair, 
kills  himself.  She,  staggering  under  this 
great  emotion,  is  compelled  to  dance,  for 
she  has  promised  the  proprietor  t<-  re- 
place one  of  the  performers,  and  fie  is 
insistent  on  the  pledge  being  kept.  And 
so,  with  quick,  impetuous  foot,  she  beats 
the  measure  while  her  heart  is  torn 
with  the  tragedy  of  a  love.  Swooning, 
she  falls  at  the  last  bar  to  the  un- 
conscious applause  of  the  house.— Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  June  19.  ( 


Philharmonic  Society  r.f  New  York.  le<l 
an  orchestra  for  the  first  time  in  Lon 
don  June  13.  According  to  the  1%H  Mull 
Gazette,  he  gave  a  "straightforward " 
performance  of  Beethoven's  Fifth  Sym- 
phony. "He  has  a  (irm  control,  but  not 
very  much  Imagination,  a*  any  rate  as 
far  as  the  classics  are  concerned.  The 
conducting  in  the  Brahms  (violin  con- 
certo) did  not  help  the  soloists  In  the 
direction  of  sympathetic  < xprcs.-dojjt." 

Maeterlinck's  "Blue  Bird"  will  have  a 
sequel  In  which  the  hero  and  heroine, 
who  as  children  searched  for  the  sym- 
bol of  happiness,  have  grown  up.  The 
author,  however,  says  not  a  word,  and 
when  callers  Inquire  at  his  house  In 
Nice,  he  becomes  silent  as  a  tomb,  or 
he  Is  Invisible,  studying,  perhaps,  the 
bees— the  unfashionable  bees  that  live 
by  the  Mediterranean  In  June. 

There  will  Ue  a,  performance  of  "Mac- 
beth" In  Maeterlinck's  translation  Into 
French,  at  Orange  In  the  Roman  Thea- 
tre and  Mm--.  Le  Blanc-Maeterlinck  will 
take  the  part  of  Lady  Macbeth  as  she 
did  at  St.  Wandrille. 


Mr.  Young 
in  the 


Mr.  Filson  Young 
of  London  tells  the 
expectant  world 
Music  Hall  why  he  goes  to  va- 
riety shows. 

"I  love  the  drama  and  dislike  the 
theatre,  which  is  one  reason  why  I 
like  the  music  hall. 

"But  latterly  the  theatre  has  been  in- 
vading the  music  hall,  and  its  old  devo- 
tees are  being  driven  out  of  it.  The 
splendid  spectacular  displays  given  In 
the  greater  music  halls  have  necessari- 
ly ousted  many  of  the  turns  that  are 
the  proper  entertainment  of  these 
places;  and  now  that  small  plays  have 
been  added  as  a  regular  feature,  these 
gilded  temples  are  fast  losing  their  an- 
cient character.  For  that  reason  I 
have  been  the  more  delighted  to  find 
in  the  Victoria  Palace  what  strikes  me 
as  an  ideal  music  hall  entertainment 
for  those  who  are  simple  enough  to  like 
a  breathless  succession  of  clever,  ab- 
':  surd,  or  humorous  people  working  hard 
to  amuse  them. 

"At  this  music  hall  the  most  expen- 
sive seat  is  half  a  crown  and  it  is  ex- 
J  actly    as    comfortable   as    that  which 
costs   half    a    guinea  elsewhere,   and  > 
though  the  entertainment  costs  less,  ItJ 
makes  you  laugh  more.    And  as  there ! 
i  are  two  performances  nightly,  at  half- 
Ipast  six  and  a  quarter-past  nine  respec- 
tively, you  -may  dine  in  peace  and  then 
see  the  whole  of  the  entertainment,  and 
I  be  sure  that  you  will  not  miss  those 
humbler  turns  that  are  placed  in  front 
of   the   program— the   turns   of  people 
who  are  not  yet  stars,  but  have;  all  the 
f»eshness  and  enterprise  of  those  who 
are  working  to  be  stars  of  the  future, 
i    "And  if  you  are  a  human  being  and 
not  a  prig,  the  happy  laughter  of  a 
wholesome,     intelligent,  unfashionable 
audience  will  very  considerably  add  to 
jour  enjoyment." 

It    is  not 

surprising  to 
learn  that 
Foreign  Journals  Herr  Suder- 
mann's  "Heimat"  has  been  banned  in 
Tokyo.  The  Japanese  censor  is  a  very 
austere  personage*  who  wields  his  sway 
over  books  as  well  as  plays.  Three 
| years  ago  he  pronounced  a  translation 
j  of  Moliere  to  be  contra  bonos  mores. 
The  offence  lay.  not  in  breaches  of  the 
Seventh  Commandment,  but  in  the  lack 
of  respect  shown  in  Moliere  by  wives 
toward  their  husbands  and  by  sons  tow- 
ard their  fathers.  That  parents  and 
husbands  should  be  represented  in  an  • 
undignified  position  is  contrary  to  Jap-  ] 
anese  ideas  of  morality. 


Clipped 
from 


i  Notes 
and 


Bernard  Shaw's  "Fanny's 
First  Play"  was 'performed 
for  the  500th  time  in  Lon- 
Gossip  don  June  2S. 
The  Kobe  Herald  describes  a  perfor- 
mance in  that  'town  of  "Hamlet"  with  i 
the  scene  in  modern  Japan.  "The  prince 
of  Denmark  appears  first  in  a  mile  hat 
and  swallow-tail  coat;  then  on  a  bicycle] 
clad  in  a  bright  blue  cycling  suit  and  I 
striped  stockings;  and  then  in  evening 
dress  again,  with  a  flower  in  his  but- 
tonhole. This  up-to-date  collegian  has 
little  more  resemblance  to  the  Hamlet 
whom  Shakespeare  conceived  than  a 
Jew  of  the  modern  Johannesburg  type 
would  bear  to  the  Shylock  of  ancient 
Venice,"  Ophelia,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  play,  was  transformed  Into  a  fel- 
low student  of  Hamlet  at  the  Imperial 
University  of  Tokio. 

The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  mentioning  a 
concert  given  by  Miss  Gerhardt  and  Mr. 
Nikisch  in  London,  remarked:  "This 
association  is  too  familiar  to  need  de- 
scription." 

Mme.  Gvosdeska.  prima  donn-i  of  the 
Imperial  Theatre,  St.  Petersburg,  fell  ■ 
dangerously  ill  from  nursing  a  pet  mon- 
key which  was  thought  to  have  bron- 
chitis, but  was  found  to  be  in  an  ad- 
vanced stage  of  tuberculosis. 
Josef    Stransky,    conductor    of  the 


With  reference  to  the  account  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Telegraph  of 
"The  Children  of  Don,"  a  correspond- 
ent, quoting  the  critic's  remark  that 
"on  Saturday  the  singers  might  have 
been  singing  in  Choctaw  for  all  that  the 
audience  could  hear,"  says:  "I  have 
j  been  an  opera-goer  for  a  good  many 
years,  and  I  think  it  does  not  matter  in 
what  language  the  singers  sing,  for  the 
words  are  nearly  always  ridiculous,  and 
when  they  are  not  the  singers  generally 
'  make  them  so  by  not  taking  the  trouble 
to  memorize.  So  long  as  the  voice  man- 
ages to  convey  the  emotion  of  the  mo- 
ment, the  words  seem  to  me  to  matter 
but  little— so  why  this  stickling  for  op- 
era in  English?"  It  would  be  rather 
interesting  to  know  whether  there  are 
many  other  opera-goers  in  this  country 
of  ihe  same  way  of  thinking  as  this 
correspondent.  Can  it  really  be  the  case 
that  the  actual  words  of  an  opera  are 
immaterial?  If  that  be  the  view  taken 
by  the  majority  of  the  public,  then, 
clearly,  there  can  be  no  need  to  worry 
any  more  about  opera  in  the  vernacu- 
lar. But  how  on  earth,  one  may  ask,  is 
the  voice  "to  convey  the  emotion  of  the 
moment"  to  anyone  not  conversant 
with  the  text?  Surely  a  particular  tone- 
color  is  capable  of  suggesting  more  emo- 
tions and  meanings  than  one.  And  what 
does  our  correspondent— who  may  or 
may  not  be  right  as  regards  his  main 
contention— mean  when  he  savs  that  the 
singers  generally  make  the  wbrds  ridic- 
ulous "by  not  taking  the  trouble  to 
1  memorize"?  Oj\  this  point  v/e  confess 
[ourselves  baffled.— Daily  Telegraph,  Lon- 
'don  June  22. 
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But  seven  wise  men  the  ancient  world  did 

know, 

we  scarce  know  seven  who  think  thera* 
'     selves  not  so.  I 
An  English  Summer  Sport. 

The   Englishman   seen    by   the  con-^ 
tlncntal  caricaturists  no  longer  declares! 
his  intention    of   selling   his    wife  at 
Smlthtleld,  but  In  the  morning.  i'jolc-j 
ing  In  the  weather,  exclaims:    "This  Is] 
a  fine  day;  let's  go  out  and  kill  some! 
j  thing."    We  now  read  that  a  fashlonfl 
able  sport   In  England   this  sumnn  r 
wasp  shooting.    The  mothers,  daUM  liters  I 
and  sisters  of  the  aristocracy,  and  thel 
emulous  women  of  the  upper  and  lowerj 
middle    classes,    are    providing  them-; 
selves   with   little  nickel-plated  wasp 
4?uiis  which  do  murder  without  powder 
or    shot.    There  Is  a  trigger  which,'! 
pulled,  brings  upper  and  nether  jaws| 
sharply  together. 

The  sport  is  thus  described  by  an  en-1 
thusiast:  "You  allow  the  wasp  or  flytj 
to  settle.  Then  approach  It  with  the'l 
gun  sideways.  When  It  is  In  front  ofj 
the  Jaws  you  thrust  the  gun  skilfully  J 
forward  and  pull  the  trigger.  The  un- 
welcome visitor  Is  crushed  in  an  in-\ 
stant." 

|    True  sportswomen  find  the  gun  a  bet- 
ter weapon  than  the  ordinary  table  nap- 
I  kin  or  jam-spoon,  and  with  the  tradi- 
tional English  love  of  fair  play— that  is  I 
I  displayed    when    an    Englishwoman  is 
I  winning—  they  say  that  the  gun  gives, 
the  wasp  a  chance.    No  wonder  that] 
I  there  is  talk  of  forming  wasp-shootlnp'J 
clubs.    The  Queen  has  bought  one  ofi 
Ihe  guns.    Some  years  ago  Mr.  George 
Moore  wrote  a  delightfully  Irreverent'! 
description  of  the  Royal  Family,  dis- 
cussing after  breakfast  what  should  be 
|  the  artistic   employment   of  the  fore- 
noon.   Will  not  a  younger  author  now 
idraw  a  pen-portrait  of  the  Queen  andi 
her  maids  of  honor  shooting  wasps  fori 
a  slight  stake?    Killing  files  has  been 
an   imperial   amusement.     Witness  the 
case  of  Titus  Flavius  Domitianus,  who, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  spent  an 
:  hour  daily  in  catching  flies  and  sticking 
[  them  through  the  body  with  a  sharp 
I  pin.    A  skilful  archer,  he  would  have 
!  knighted  this  inventor  of  the  wasp  gun. 


Eight  Lines. 

j    It  is  said  that  the  race  of  poets  Is 
dead,    and   even    Mr.    Thomas  Hardy 
made  some  discouraging  remarks  not 
long  ag,p,  but  there  is  in  England  one 
Walter  de   la   Mare,    and   among  his  1 
'verses  are  these,  which  Mr.  Yeats  him- 
self would  not  blush  to  own: 
jHere  lies  a  most  beautiful  lady. 
Lifrht  of  step  and  heart  was  she: 
|l  think  she  was  the  most  beautifu  lady 
That  ever  was  In  the  West  Country. 
IBut  beauty  vanishes;  beauty  passes; 
However  rare — rare  it  be; 
Ana  when  I  crumble,   who  will  remember 
This  lady  of  the  West  Country? 

The  Use  of  Poetry. 

This  reminds  us  that  Henry  Sidgwick, 
now  dead,  found  that  he  could  escape 
i  seasickness  by  reciting  poetry  as  he 
walked  up  and  down  the  deck.  He  told 
Mr.  A.  C.  Benson  that  he  could  recite 
•  from  memory  for  about  two  hours.  His 
first  experiment  was  successful.  He  did 
not  feel  a  qualm.  When  he  tried  it  the 
second  time,  the  captain  requested  him 
to  stop,  inasmuch  as  women  on  board 
thought  him  insane  and  were  frightened. 
The  moment  he  desisted  "his  brain  suc- 
cumbed to  physical  sensations."  It  is 
said  that  2000  lines  will  take  any  one) 
across  the  English  channel.  The  Daily, 
Chronicle  tells  of  an  English  princess 
crossing  to  Belgium  In  1642  who  was 
I  treated  in  anticipation.  She  was  told  to 
[munch  tubes  of  cinnamon,  anise,  am- 
bergris, musk  and  sugar;  to  wear  a 
I  plaster  of  gum  mastich  and  laudanum: 
|ahd  to  sniff  at  a  compound  of  toasted 
I  bread,  citron  peel,  rose  leaves,  cloves, 
canary  wine  and  elder  flower  vinegar.  • 
We  remember  the  twin  ship  Calais-fl 
Douvres,  built  on  the  principle  mi'  a. 
South  Sea  Islander's  double  canoe.  It 
crossed  the  channel  for  many  years  to 
the  comfort  of  passengers,  but  it  was 
not  easy  to  steer,  and,  if  we  are  not 
mistaken,  It  had  no  successor  when  it 
was  worn  out.  Before  it,  was  the  Cas- 
talia,  with  a  swinging  saloon  which  did 
not  prevent  seasickness. 

When  W.  L.  Winans  died  after  a  life 
of  nearly  30  years  in  Great  Britain  be- 
cause seasickness  might  have  killed 
him.  the  story  of  his  vain  attempts  to 
design  a  ship  that  would  not  roll  or 
pitch  was  told. 


Death  in  the  Wash  Tub. 

The  Bible  tells  us  of  death  in  the  pot; 
the  Lancet  rinds  death  at  the  telephone, 
in  hair  brushes,  on  door  knobs,  in  or  ojjjli 
everything  that  can  be  handled,  tastedi.: 
smelt;  and  now  Prof.  Poncet  of  PariSj 
experimenting  with  the  sweat  of  cort-i 
sumptives,  is  sure  that  It  contains  germs 
of  the  disease,  and  the  garments  worn 
by  consumptives  still  show  traces  of 
the  disease  after  they  are  returned  from 
the  laundry.  Hence  the  headline: 
"Death  in  the  Wash  Tub."  A  Parisian 
bacteriologist  suggests  the  necessity  of 
laws,  compelling  every  laundry  to  use  a 
steel  sterilizing  plant  for  every  garment, 
and  as  the  danger  to  the  employes  in  a 
laundry  is  great  all  clothing  should  be 
handled  only  by  those  wearing  rubber 
gloves. 

When  the  story  of  Prof.  Poncet's  ex- 
periments was  published  in  London  jot: 
nals,    managers   of    "model  laundrie 
wrote    indignant  leite 
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Ik  and  woolen  garments,  which  can- 
bo  boiled,  are  Ironed,  and  the  lion-. 
I  lag  drives  .may  moisture  in  the  form< 
of  superheat ivi  steam  at  a  temperature 
of  '.'3*  d%rees  Centigrade.  Other  articles! 
'are  boiled  and  the' washing  is  done  by, 
machines,  not  by  hand.  Employes  are 
obliged  to  pass  a  medical  examination 
and  maintain  a  high  standard  of  per- 
sonal cleanliness,  etc.,  etc. 

The  Extinct  Washer  Woman. 

"Model  laundries"!  Never  mind  about  i 
the  bacteria.  If  we  could  onlv  find  an 
e'.<l  fashioned  washer  woman  who  knew! 
not  the  use  of  corroding  chemicals  and 
took  a  per^fcalMuidetin  her  starching! 
\  ,  there  none  left  tin  ^Boston  ?  If  there 
Is  one,  whether  she  be  a  negress.  mu- 
latto, or  from  any  European  country, 
let  her  call  at  once.  She  will  be  paid 
promptly,  and  for  her  we  will  Import 
bmlah,  the  vegetable  soap  of  India.  Its 
nuts  grow  in  clusters  on  a  wild  tree; 
Its  kernels  are  made  into  paste  which 
lathers  In  salt  water  as  in  fresh. 

And  yet  there  have  been  complaintsi 
about  washerwomen  in  bygone  cen-j 
turles.  Reading  Strafford's  letters  we 
note  that  Garrard  in  1634  had  much  to 
say  about  a  certain  soap  business.  Com- 
missioners were  appointed,  among  them 
the  Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  the  Lord! 
Mayor  of  London,  aldermen  and  several 
knights.  "They  have  had  two  washing 
days  at  Guildhall;  most  of  them  have 
given  their  verdict  for  the  new  soap  to 
be  the  better.  Yet  continual  complaints 
rise  up  that  it  burns  linen,  scalds  the 
laundresses'  fingers,  wastes  infinitely  in 
keeping,  being  full  of  lime  and  tallow." 

Nausicaa,  one  of  the  most  gracious 
maidens  In  fiction,  one  even  to  be 
ranked  above  sweet  Anne  Page,  looked 
after  the  washing  of  the  royal  court. 
No  doubt  her  father  often  made  com- 
plaint and  was  not  comforted  by  the! 
sieht  and  odors  of  his  famous  garden,  i 

By  the  old-fashioned  last  will  and  tes-  I 
tament  that  began  "In  the  name  of 
God,  Amen,"  the  testator  gave  a  snuff- 
box, a  gold-headed  or  a  clouded  cane, 
one  of  his  watches,  a  painting,  Claren- 
don's History  or  the  complete  works  of 
Mr.  Pope  to  friends  that  they  might 
carry,  wear  or  read  in  memory  of  him. 
The  description  of  the  gifts  enlivened 
the  prosaic  document.  Thus  Rawdon 
before  Waterloo,  remembering  his 
Becky,  named  the  captain  who  had 
been  the  target  of  his  duelling  pjstols. 
There  was  courteous  or  affectionate 
particularity,  not  the  empty  and  gen- 
eral honor  of  a  mourning  ring. 


Unconsidered  Trifles. 
Today  men  are  less  sentimental  and 
more  careless.  They  forget  that  their 
friends  would  like  some  little  memorial 
of  small  intrinsic  worth:  a  match  box 
or  some  other  trinket  associated  with 
the  one  now  dead;  a  book  over  which  he 
laughed;  a  pipe  that  he  had  smoked, 
even  though  it  be  hard  to  clean  and  of 
an  inferior  wood.  When  "The  Quick 
or  the  Dead"  was  first  published  and 
shocked  many  outside  of  the  little  Vir- 
ginian county  in  which  Miss  Rives  wrote 
and  rode  th»  passage  describing  the 
heroine's  emotion  at  seeing  the  stump 
of  a  cigar  smoked  by  her  husband  only 
a.  few  days  before  his  death  awakened 
Homeric  laughter  from  Eastport  to 
Puget  sound,  for  strange  as  it  may  now 
seem  to  the  devourers  of  "quick  sellers," 
there  was  a  time  when  the  name  of 
Miss  Rives  was  a  household  word  and 
the  morality,  immorality  or  unmorality 
of  her  novel  the  prevailing  topic  of 
conversation  for  a  week  or  more.  Yet 
this  scene  was  true  to  life  and  the 
heroine  was  very  human.  To  the  young 
widow  this  cigar  stump  was  as  the 
little  and  first  shoe  to  the  mourning 
mother.  Not  without  reason  did  the 
poet  of  the  barbaric  yawp  exclaim: 
"Now  I  will  dismiss  myself  from  im- 
passive women." 


"Remember  Me." 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  way  of 
thinning  a  library  is  to  give  books  away 
after  you  have  passed  the  Forties  and  to 

1  leave  them,  carefully  specified  in  the 
last  will  and  testament,  to  Tom,  Dick 
and  Harry.  It  is  high  time  for  j'ou  to 
set  your  house  in  order.  The  physician  I 
has  given  fair  warning  and  sent  in  his 
bill.  The  women  in  the  house  and  the' 
servants  are  unusually  solicitous. 
There's  your  edition  of  Shakespeare's 
poems  printed  by  William  Morris.  In 
the  auction  rooms  it  has  brought  as 
much  as  $150  or  $200,  but  your  widow 
at  a  forced  sale  would  receive  much 
less,  and,  as  you  were  well  aware  when  j 
you  courted  her,  she  is  rich  In  her  owr. 
right.  Leave  it  to  William  Jones,  who  j 
prizes  fine  books  and  has  conscientious 
scruples  about  stealing  them.  There's 
the  set  of  "The  Thousand  Night3  and  a 
Night"  with  the  ingenious  anthropologi- 
cal notes  of  Sir  Richard  F.  Burton.  The 
volumes  will  be  sent  to  a  bookseller  as 
soon  as  you  are  no  longer  interested  In 
the  porter  of  Bagdad,  the  three  Kalan- 
dars,  the  false  Caliph,  and  the  brothers 
of  the  Barber.  You  know  how  Smith 
has  talked  to  you  about  this  edition  by 
the  hour;  how,  calling  on  you,  he  has 
taken  a  volume  at  random  and  read 
while  talking  to  you.  Make  him  happy 
by  dictating  to  the  lawyer:  "I  give  and 
bequeathe   to   my   dear   friend  Alonzo 

.Smith,   my   copy   of   Burton's  edition, 


etc."    Your    igar  cane  rrotl'llf  wiwiv 

ured  by  Robinson  and  Ferguson  would 
value  that  old  print  of  the  fight  between 
Heenan  and  Sayrei  that  your  conven- 
tional spouse  begged  you  to  keep  In  the 
stables. 

Unfulfilled  Promises. 
Unless  a  son  happens  to  be  "bookish" 
or  a  daughter  a  blue  stocking,  your 
library  will  be  scattered.  You  have 
talked  of  giving  a  volume  of  Joseph 
Keppler's  cartoons,  the  Ring  cartoons 
of  Nast,  old  editions  of  Bayle,  Luclan, 
volumes  of  scandalous  gossip  as  "L'Es- 
plon  Anglols,"  entertaining  memoirs  as 
those  of  Sala  and  Leland  to  the  Por- 
phyry Club,  but  action  did  not  follow 
the  vague  promise,  and  these  books  will 
be  knocked  down  in  the  auction  room  to 
dealers  or  collectors  who  knew  not  Jo- 
seph. It  does  not  follow  that  because 
you  are  fond  of  Brown,  Jones  and  Rob- 
inson, your  wife  and  daughter  will  re- 
member the  friendship  and  say  to  them: 
"Is  there  not  some  little  thing  that  you 
would  like?  A  book  that  you  used  to 
talk  about  together?"  It  is  -not  impossi- 
ble that  she  will  think  of  them  as  the 
men  that  led  you  into  temptation  and 
kept  you  up  nights. 


For  Children,  Young  and  Old. 

Parents  do  wrong  in  sending  away 
children's  books  when  the  children  are 
In  college.  They  argue  there  are  chil- 
dren that  would  in  turn  enjoy  them; 
children  of  the  coachman  or  chauffeur; 
poor  children;  youngsters  in  hospitals. 
But  the  older  a  man  grows  the  more  he 
dwells  on  the  past,  when  his  joy  was 
to  pull  pickets  from  a  neighbor's  fence, 
or  practise  with  a  sling  and  buckshot  on 
the  schoolhouse  windows — and  then  run. 
With  these  pleasures  he  associates  his 
first  reading  of  Jacob  Abbott's  stories, 
the  Rollo  and  Franconia  series,  Marco 
Paul's  Voyages  and  Travels.  What  be- 
came of  these  books?  Thos«  that  he 
thumbed— not  reprints.  We  still  have 
five  of  the  six  Marco  Paul:  "On  the  Erie 
Canal,"  "The  Forests  of  Maine,"  "Ad- 
ventures in  Boston,"  "Adventures  in 
Vermont,"  "At  the  Springfield  Armory," 
but,  alas,  the  set  is  incomplete.  Where 
is  the  volume  with  the  alluring  title 
"Adventures  in  New  York,"  the  first  of 
the  series?  We  would  gladly  read  it, 
though  Marco,  under  the  care  of  the 
prudent  Mr.  Forester  probably  did  not 
go  a-slumming,  and  there  were  no  lob- 
ster palaces  in  the  fifties  and  early  six- 
ties; hence  the  narration  might  now  be 
condemned  as  being  deficient  In  local 
color  by  those  who  think  New  York  was 
always  a  Babylon  with  roof  gardens. 
The  one  shabby  volume  of  the  Rollo  se- 
ries now  on  the  shelf  is  as  the  apple  of 
our  eye.  We  would  not  exchange  it  for 
a  complete  set  of  Mr.  Kipling's  works 
or  the  "Queens  of  England"  bound  in 
crushed  morocco.  Jonas  is  the  com- 
manding supreme  figure  in  American 
fiction.  Nor  should  Mr.  Holiday  and  Mr. 
George  be  forgotten. 

It  is  not  easy  to  obtain  these  old 
books  in  a  second-hand  shop.  We  .at- 
tempted not  long  ago  to  find  the  genuine 
English  edition  of  "The  Boy's  Own 
Book"  and  only  an  American  and  ex- 
purgated copy  was  to  be  had,  worn  as 
to  type  and  hideous  in  flaming  red  cov- 
ers. Is  it  possible  to  collect  in  Boston 
a  complete  set  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon's 
editions  of  the  classics  for  use  In 
schools,  which  were  frowned  on  by  the 
masters  on  account  of  the  generous 
translation  of  all  difficult  passages  ? 
In  one  book  ahop  there  was  a  Sallust; 
there  was  also  a  Cornelius  Nepos.  What 
would  we  not  give  for  the  old  little 
square  copy  of  "The  Adventures  of  Alex- 
ander Selkirk"  in  green  boards?  Well, 
that  would  depend  on  the  day  of  the 
week.  On  Saturday  afternoon  $2  would 
seem  reasonable.  On  the  following  Fri- 
day afternoon  we  might  offer  25  cents, 
^hill.  penury  has  repressed  the  noble 
rage  of  others  than  those  who  were  at 
j  peace  in  the  celebrated  churchyard. 

B.  F.  Keith's  bill  this  week  is  of  the 
typical  summer  variety.  It  is  light  and 
entertaining  all  the  way  through,  with 
comic  jugglers,  toe  dancers,  Scottish 
musicians  and  even  [trained  animals  do-  - 
ing  their  part  to  make  Keith  patrons 
forget  the  weather  without  and  enjoy 
only  the  fun  within.  The  most  serious 
number  on  the  bill  is  that  provided  by 
that  distinctively  Boston  summer  insti- 
tution, "The  Meisterslngers,"  who  en- 
tered yesterday  upon  the  second  week 
of  a  limited  local  run. 

Their  program  of  songs  is  in  entire 
accord  with  the  rest  of  the  bill  and  is 
made  up  largely  of  popular  airs.  There 
Is  "Oh,  You  Circus  Day"  for  one  and 
"Nelly  Was  a  Lady"  for  another.  And 
it  should  be  stated,  en  passant,  that  A. 
Cameron  Steele  scores  heavily  in  the 
only  really  heavy  number  upon  their 
program,  "Any  Old  Port  in  a  Storm." 

One  of  the  hits  of  the  bill  is  provided 
by  Miss  Dorothy  Brenner  and  Joseph 
Ratcliffe,  who  have  in  "At  the  Flower 
Stand"  an  ideal  summer  skit.  They  are 
late  of  Lew  Field's  "Never  Homes" 
and  their  specialty  is  singing,  inter- 
spersed with  pleasing  bits  of  character 
work  by  Miss  Brenner. 

Leo  Carrillo,  the  fellow  who  origi- 
nated Chinese  dialect  stories,  and  can 
rattle  them  oft  faster  than  any  native 
of  Hongkong  or  Pekin,  always  gets  his 
share  of  applause  and  always  has  a 
clever  act,  usually  new  and  ever  clever. 

Mr.  Carrillo  devotes  the  first  third  of 
the  time  while  he  is  upon  the  stage  to  a 
bit  of  a  symposium,  reflection,  or  what- 
ever you  may  call        .ipon  "Aeroplan- 


!ng,"  its  joys  ands  lis  daSfers-  and  Its 
future  as  he  sees  it.  Then  he  drifts 
upon  his  Chinese  lingo  and  portrays  a 
little  'Frisco  court  scene  with  a  couple 
of  Chinese  witnesses  and  a  Chinese  in- 
terpreter as  the  principals.  As  the  con- 
cluding portion  of  his  entertainment  he 
launches  into  Italian  dialect,  taking  oft 
the  President  of  the  "International  hand 
organ  grinders'  union"  In  his  address 
upon  the  occasion  of  George  Washing- 
ton's birthday  anniversary.  And  Car- 
rillo i3  about  as  clever  at  Italian  as 
at  Chinese. 

Then  there  are  Newkirk  and  the 
Evans  sisters,  the  sisters  being  clever 
dancers  and  seven-eighths  of  the  team. 
The  Sutcliffo  family  of  bonny  High- 
landers, after  showing  their  proficiency 
upon  the  bagpipes  and  other  musical 
Instruments  of  their  native  heath,  pro- 
ceed to  do  some  very  excellent  acro- 
batic and  pyramid  work. 

Harry  Beresford  &  Co.  present  "In 
Old  New  York,"  a  typical  sketch  of  the 
East  Side,  and  typically  staged,  down 
to  even  the  family  wash  of  a  half- 
dozen  pieces  upon  the  line.  Juggling 
Nelson  has  some  new  hat  tricks  and 
other  juggling  stunts  and  the  bill  is 
topped  off  by  Apdale's  wonderfully  ed- 
ucated dogs,  monkevs  and  bears,  the 
bears  being  especially  good. 

Comrade  of  raftsmen  and  coalmen,  comrade  of!' 
all   who  shake   hands  and   welcome  to 
drink  and  meat, 
A  learner  with  the  simplest,  a  teacher  of  the 
thought  fullest, 
(A  novice  beginning  yet  experlent  of  myriads 
of  seasons, 

Of  every  hue  and  caste  6m  I,  of  every  rank  I 

and  religion. 
A  fanner,  mechanic,  artist,  gentleman,  sailor. 

Quaker. 

Prisoner    fancy  man,  rowdy,  lawver,  physi- 
cian, priest. 


A  Little  Liverish. 

As  the  World  Wags:  . 

1  noted  in  The  Herald  your  comment 
regarding  my  reticence  on  the  subject 
Of  spruce  partridge.  I  have  been  so 
busy  the  last  two  weeks  that  Mr.  Boli- 
var's remarks  on  the  subject  had  pretty 
nearly  slipped  my  mind.  I  have  been 
engaged  in  the  strenuous  occupation 
of  "coming  back." 

Let  me  explain.  All  my  life,  up  to 
four  years  ago,  I  have  been  active,  and 
have  always  kept  in  good  physical  con- 
dition. In  1908  circumstances  forced 
me  into  a  more  or  less  sedentary  meth- 
od of  existence.  Results:  Thirty  pounds 
of  overweight,  mostly  fat  on  the  ribs! 
and  where  the  waistband  used  to  be; 
a  slight  tendency  toward  shortness  of 
breath;  a  dark  brown  taste  in  the 
mouth  of  mornings  and  an  assortment 
of  general  symptoms  that  go  with  tor-| 
pid  liver.  I  needed  exercise — a  lot  of 
it.  Mrs.  Witherspoon  suggested  that  t| 
go  up  to  Muldoon's  place  for  a  month, 
but,  as  the  privy  purse  is  somewhat 
emaciated,  and  as  Mr.  Muldoon  charges' 
$50  a  week  for  plain  food  and  the  privi- 
lege of  tossing  a  30-pound  medicine 
ball  about  ,the  plan  didn't  appeal  to 
me.  So  by  way  of  handling  the  prob- 
lem for  quick  results,  I  bought  a  pair 
of  overalls,  went  down  on  Atlantic  ave 
nue  and  got  a  job  as  stevedore. 


Coming  Back. 

The  first  two  days  I  worked  on  a 
banana  boat,  juggling  branches  of  fruit 
weighing  60  pounds  .apiece.  It  pretty 
nearly  killed  me.  The  second  afternoon 
I  wanted  to  die.  I  discovered  the  unsus- 
pected existence  of  about  6000  small 
muscles  in  various  parts  of  my  anatomy 
and  they  ached  In  unison,  but  I  Muck'  it 
out  and  at  the  end  of  10  days  was  en- 
joying life.  The  old  belt  pulls  up  two 
extra  holes.  Fifteen  pounds  of  too  solid 
flesh  have  melted.  Anything  and  every- 
thing tastes  good  and  I  sleep  hard.  I 
have  rediscovered  the  keen  old  sense 
pleasures,  the  bite  of  the  salt  air  off 
the  harbor,  the  tingling  warmtli  of  the 
sun  as  one  loafs  on  the  stringer  piece 
between  boats.  I  love  to  watch  the, 
niggers  shoot  craps.  Yesterday  half  a 
dozen  big  black  Jamaicans  got  their 
heads  together  and  sung  that  outrage- 
ously syncopated  rearrangement  of 
"Dixie"  and  they  sure  did  mean  it,  and 
the  voices  were  beautiful,  if  crude. 

Joys  of  the  Avenue. 

There  is'  a  variety  of  entertaining! 
new  acquaintances,  dock  wallopers,  coal 
passers  and  deck  hands,  who  have  wal- 
loped, passed  and  decked  from  "Labra-I 
dor  to  Guadaloupe."  The  noon  hour 
passes  quickly  with  wild  tales  of  wild 
days  afloat  and  wilder  nights  ashore; 
also  critical  discussion  of  the  maids  andj 
widows  of  a  hundred  ports.  The  other 
day  I  met  an  oldtime  tramp  on  the 
avenue,  one  Rhode  Island  Red.-  Red 
listened  to  my  story  of  the  day's  work, 
and  looked  me  up  and  down  with  pity 
and  almost  with  tears  in  his  eyes. 
"Poor  old  sloppy  Bill!"  he  said;  "poor 
old  Bill  workin'!"  and  he  grabbed  the 
light  piece  I  offered  and  shuffled  away 
to  drink  alone.    Those  Atlantic  avenue 


by  the  was' — those  huge  inustiea 
vor 


drinks 

of  about  a  quart  each — have  a  flavdrl 
quite  all  their  own.  No  bibber  of  vin- 
tage wines  or  monk-made  cordials  over 
experienced  the  palate  thrill  of  tha 
dusty  coal  heaver  when  he  hoists 
bootleg.  I've  tried  them  all.  and 
know. 


tiling  and  rirhaye  to  ston. 

j  such  a  thing  as  being  too  healthy.  Nor| 

'  mally  a  rather  mild  mannered  •■crson.  [ 

find    myself    developing    a    mm  prising! 

trucuience  of  disposition:  a  tendency  to( 

walk  on  my  toes,  shoulders  lunehedi 
anus  a  dangle  with  fists  clenched.  j»w\ 
thrust  out,  hat  cocked  over  one  car.  My\ 
Conversation  is  interlarded  with  strange 
oaths  and  I  hum  again  the  ribald  songs1 
of  the  mining  camps.  I  find  mywll 
thinking  like  a  stevedore  and  todav  I 
referred  to  the  process  of  unload. ng  a 
vessel  as  "lipping  the  guts  out  cf  her."1 
Six  months  would  effect  a  complete  re- 
version to  a  primordial  type.  Yrs,  I'll 
have  to  stop. 

HA  LLI I )  A  V   \V  IT  HE  US  COON. 

Dorchester.  July  1,  1012. 

P.  S.  I  accept  Mr.  George  P.  Bolivar's 
testimony  as  to  the  flavor  e  i  young 
spruce  partridge.  Xo  doubt  the  speci- 
mens I  tackled  were  old.  However,  If 
I  get  up  to  Henry  McKenny's  number  4 
camp  at  Jackman  next  fall  I'll  bring 
back  a  few  spruce  birds  and  send  thetiii 
to  Mr.  Bolivar  with  compliments.  \Y. 

"Kelley  and  Sheets  " 

Mr.  Frederick  Harrison  arranged  the 
f  first  of  two  performances  In  London  on 
behalf  of  the  Keats-Shelley  Memorial 
House  in  the  Piazza  dl  Spagna.  Home. 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  thought  this  per- 
formance gave  tragic  emphasis  to  the 
divorce  established  at  present  between 
the  fashionable  London  stage  "and  even 
the  most  elementary  principles  o:' 
poetic  and  imaginative  acting.  ' 

It  was  placed  on  record  that  two  m<?n 
assisted  at  turning  "La  Uelle  Dame 
sans  Merc!"  into  an  operatic  duet,  with 
copious  musical  (and  limelight)  aids  to! 
the  imagination  "that  a  gentleman 
wearing  a  suit  of  modern  morning 
clothes,  with  a  cloth  hat  under  his  arm. 
and  standing  in  front  of  an  urn  placed 
on  a  pedestal,  recited  the  'Ode  on  a 
Grecian  Urn'  (called  on  the  prograVn. 
'Ode  to  a  Grecian  Urn')  in  a  scene 
painted  to  represent  a  gallery  In  the  j 
British  Museum:  and  that  a  young  lady 
recited  the  'Ode  to  a  Skylark,'  in  a 
garden-party  costume,  including  a  largo 
parasol,  began  it,  'O!  hail  to  thee,'  etc., 
and  finished  it  up  with  a  chuckle  of  de- 
light and  the  words  'Ah!  there  you 
are!'  " 

The  tribute  of  a  rising  young  poet  to 
"Kelly  and  Sheets"  would  have  rounded 
completely   this  memorial  matinee. 


Never  Too  Late. 

It's  never  too  late  to  commit  suicide. 
Mr.  Janos  Meryessi  jumped  off  the  sus- 
pension bridge  at  Budapest  because  at 
the  age  of  81  he  thought  he  should  soon 
be  unable  to(  support  his  father,  who 
was  115.  and  his  mother,  who  was  110 
years  old.  Mr.  Meryessi  was  pulled  from 
the  Danube,  more  dangerous  to  him 
than  flowing  Hunyadi  Janos,  and  a  pub- 
lic subscription  was  organized  for  the 
three.  But  in  1S9l  a  Russian,  one  Mr. 
Bulan,  killed  himself  at  the  age  of  105.1 
He  left  a  letter  bewailing  the  stupidity 
of  modern  days.  The  young  Roman  gen=f 
tleman  of  classic  times  who  killed  hhn-j 
self  because  he  was  tired  of  doing  th9 
same  things  did  not  wait  till  he  war 
over  100  to  confirm  his  suspicions. 

I  am  enamour'd  of  growing  out-doors. 

Of  men  that  live  among  cattle  or  taste  of  the 

ocean  or  woods, 
Of  the  builders  and  steerers  of  ships  and  the 

wielders  of   axes   and   mauls  and  the 

drivers  of  horses, 
I  can  eat  and  sleep  with  them  week  n  ind 

week  out. 


Old  Time  Heroes. 

The  healthy  and  normal  country  bo\ 
of  50  years  ago  determined  to  be  a  stage 
driver  or  run  a  sawmill  when  he  grew 
up.  Comparatively  few  attained  thelj 
ambition.  Some  are  still  on  the  farm: 
some  went  to  the  city  with  the  tradi- 
tional $5,  and  now  own  a  steam  yachl 
without  shuddering  at  the  cost.  Ths 
stage  driver.  When  he  is  to  be  found, 
came  from  another  village;  the  saw- 
mill man  may  be  a  Canadian  by  birth. 

At  too  many  railway  stations,  where 
once  the  stage  with  four  horses  waltec 
for  passengers  going  to  a  hillside  towr 
or  across  the  Cape,  there  are  auto- 
mobiles in  public  service,  and  the  un- 
thinking rejoice  at  the  "steady  march 
of  improvement."  The  better  the  chauf. 
feur,  the  less  conversational  and  com- 
municative he  Is.  The  old-fashioned 
stage  driver  was  a  mine  of  curious  in- 
formation. He  had  seen  and  done  sur- 
prising things;  he  had  met  the  great 
of  this  world;  he  had  supreme  authority 
on  the  road— when  he  carried  the  mail; 
yet  how  graciously  he  could  unbend, 
how  gallant  his  demeanor  toward  the 
ladies!  The  fact  that  he  sometimes 
chewed  tobacco  and  swore  on  favorable 
occasions  only  made  him  human.  After 
all  he  was  not  Phoebus  relieved  for  a 
time  from  the  task  of  driving  "the 
horse  that  guide  the  golden  eye  of  morn 
and  blow  the  morning  from  their  nos- 
terils"— relieved,  yet  wishing  to  keep 
his  hand  in.  He  was  not  some  demigod, 
some  legendary  Jehu,  the  son  of  NimshL 
On  the  box  he  was  a  superman. 


Danger  Ahead. 
About  anothei-  fortnight  of  this  work! 


High  Honors. 

To  sit  on  the  box  by  his  side  was  an 
honor  dearly  coveted,  even  by  the  grave 
and  unemotional.  A  seat  at  a  sea  cap- 
tain's table  was  in  comparison  as  dross. 
There  were  reckless  souls  who  called 
the  driver  by  his  first  name  and  dared 
to  shorten  it  to  "Bill"  or  "Jake."  They 
.were  held  in  respect,  envied  by  other 
J»sscngers.     How    had    the  fortunate 


bacco  and  flasks?"    Wers  they  all  at 

school  together?  But  was  "Bill"  ever  a 
boy,  subject  to  rule,  whose  hand  had 

felt  the  ferrule,  whose  body  had  suf- 
fered sterner  punishment? 

The  Other  Side. 

I   We  look  back  on  the  stage  rides  of 

not  over  20  miles.  The  ideal  route  was 
I  from  eight  to  twelve.  The  long  Jour- 
neys In  England  Inspired  the  eloquence 
of  De  Qulncey  and  the  humor  of  Dick- 
Jens.  The  stage  coach  and  the  inn  fur- 
nish two-thirds  of  the  adventures  in 
:  picaresque  romance.  On  a  long  Journey 
'  by  stage  in  New  Engjand  the  company 
was  often  boresome,  sometimes  Intoler- 
able, and  the  nights  were  those  of  tor- 
!«"■«■  Read  De  Quincey's  "English  Mall 
Coach"  and  you  will  be  persuaded  that 
Mr.  John  Palmer  was  a  mighty  bene- 
factor if  only  because  his  government 
coaches  first  revealed  the  glory  of  mo- 
tion. It  was  reserved  for  men  like  Mr. 
Shand,  considering  the  changes  in  men 
and  manners  of  England,  to  recall  the 
horrors  of  the  inside:  The  asthmatic 
passenger  who  would  not  have  a  win- 
dow lowered;  .the  old  woman  with  many 
parcels;  tbe  fruitful  mother  with  her 
squalling  brood;  the  musty  straw;  the 
mingled  odors  of  strong  waters,  sand- 
wiches and  stable  litter.  And  for  those 
who  sat  outside  in  stormy  weather,  uls- 
ters had  not  then  been  Invented.  The 
outsider  was  wet  to  the  akin ;  sleepy,  he 
ran  the  risk  of  the  hind  wheel;  a  snow 
drift  might  Isolate  him  for  hours. 


Poetry  and  Prose. 
Men  who  have  to  do  with  horses  are 
more  genially  disposed  towards  man- 
kind than  are  those  associated  with 
machinery.  Not  that  they  are  out- 
wardly more  romantic.  We  read  from 
time  to  time  of  some  young  daughter 
or  a  wife  eloping  with  papa's  chauf- 
feur. We  do  not  recall  any  famous  in- 
stance of  the  doctor's  daughter  or  the 
judge'B  wife  running  away  with  a  stage 
driver,  and  yet  a  man  urging  four 
horses  at  full  speed  round  a  sharp 
curve  so  that  the  coach  is  on  two 
wheels  is  a  more  heroic  sight  than  a 
chauffeur  letting  out  his  machine,  scat- 
tering hens  and  sounding  a  dismal 
trump.  There  are  no  controlling  reins, 
held  deftly  in  one  hand,  while  the  long 
whip  flourishes  and  cracks.  Let  M< 
Maeterlinck  or  M.  Mirbeau  chant  la 
heightened  prose  the  praise  of  the  mo- 
tor car;  there  is  the  stage  driver  glori- 
fied by  Bret  Harte;  there  is  the  Cyclops 
Dlphrelates  Immortalized  by  the  Opium 
Eater. 


Stories  by  the  Way. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  stage  driver 
was  generally  a  liar.  This  is  a  harsh 
saying.  He  was  a  romanticist.  As  all 
men  who  live  out  of  doors  by  day  and 
by  night,  and  whether  on  sea  or  on 
land,  he  saw  things  overlooked  by  other 
mortals  or  hidden  from  them.  On  the 
Cape  the  driver  had  sometimes  been  a 
sea  captain.  Wild  were  the  tales  he 
told  of  Surinam,  Cape  Horn*  and  the 
South  Seas.  There  were  never  to  be 
forgotten  rides  with  Capt.  Burseley 
over  the  miles  of  sand  before  state 
roads  were  constructed  and  turned  to 
powder  by  automobiles.  Did  the  cap- 
tain really  "spread  eagle"  mutineers  at 
Manila?  Had  he,  too,  caught  a  glimpse 
of  the  great  white  whale  that  sank 
the  Pequod  with  old  Ahab  and  all  his 
crew  save  Ishmael?  Who  knew?  Who 
cared?  The  yarn  was  spun  as  the  stage 
passed  through  woods  of  oak  and  odor- 
ous scrub  pine,  as  the  horses,  tugging 
through  sand,  were  covered  with  lather. 
Nor  was  it  ended  with  the  final  spurt 
that  brought  the  listeners  to  the  train 
Just  drawing  out  of  the  station. 

Megabyzus  the  Persian,  a  great  lord,  went 
up  one  day  into  the  shop  of  Apelles.  wher« 
no  used  to  paint;  and  when  he  was  about  to 
speak  (I  wot  not  what)  as  touching  palnting- 
crnft  Apelles,  not  enduring  to  hear  him  talk 
so  foolishly,  stayed  him  and  stopped  his 
mouth,  saying  prettily  thus  unto  him:  So 
long,  sir,  as  you  held  your  tongue,  you  were 
taken  to  be  some  great  man,  by  reason  of 
your  chain,  corquans,  and  brooches  of  gold; 
your  purple  robes  also,  which  together  with 
your  silence  commended  your  person:  but 
I  now  the  very  prentice  boys  here,  who  grind 
.ochre  and  such-like  colors,  are  ready  to  laugh 
at  you,  hearing  you  talk  so  foolishly  you 
know  not  what. 


In  Honor  of  Alexandra. 

;  Nevertheless,  though  we  must  needs 
be  content  with  herbs,  fruits,  vegetables 
and  the  plainest  of  water  from  the 
windmill  or  force  pump,  will  we  talk 
knowingly  about  roasts,  sauces,  soup 
and  fish,  wines  of  comet  years,  strange 
cordials  and  liquors.  For  example,  The 
Herald  recently  spoke  of  two  dishes  in- 
vented in  honor  of  Queen  Alexandra,  on 
her  day  of  roses,  and  dedicated  to  her. 
We  now  are  told  what  they  were.  The 
first  was  the  "Alexandra  grill  sand- 
wich (English  blue  peas  and  Danish 
Gammon)."  The  blue  peas  were  in  real- 
ity green  peas,  the  best  in  the  market, 
more  to  be  valued  than  the  marrowfat. 
These  peas  were  contained  in  a  folded 
grilled  blanket  of  gammon.  The  other 
was  the  "Surprise  Alexandra  royale  (an 
Ice  with  the  flavor  of  new-mown  hay)." 
The  liqueur  In  this  ice  defied  detection, 
and  "it  was  distilled  by  a  secret  process." 
And  was  that  all  they  could  do  for  the 
Sea  King's  daughter?  (Tennyson  here 
employed  poetic  license,  for  Alexandra's 
father  was  not  conspicuously  a  sea 
king.)  A  species  of  ham  sandwich  and 
an  lcr  that  suggested  new-mown  hay! 
Why  did  they  not  serve  the  latter  with 
a'  grasshopper  or  two  for  the  sake  of 


_  are  assured"  by  epl- 
c lire's",  'the  grasBhipper  delicate  eating, 
would  have  added  a  piquant  touch. 

Two  Soft  Drinks. 
We  are  also  informed  that  everybody 
In  England  drinks  barley  water.  It 
surely  is  a  more  sensible  beverage  In 
hot  weather  than  the  Ice  cold  blends  of 
waters,  syrups,  acids,  gulped  at  the 
murble  fountains.  Here  is  a  recipe 
from  "The  Cookery  Book  of  Lady  Clark 
of  Tlllypronle."  "For  three  pints  of  | 
water  you  will  require  a  teacupful  and  | 
a  half  of  well-washed  pearl  barley, 
four  lumps  of  sugar  and  the  thin  rind 
and  Juice  of  one  lemon.  Pour  boiling 
water  over  It,  cover  with  a  saucer  and 
let  It  stand  till  cold,  then  strain  again 
and  again  till  clear,  and  pour  into  a 
Jug."  This  recipe  is  characterized  by 
"F.  S."  as  "authentic."  How  is  it  any 
more  authentio  than  any  one  of  the 
recipes  in  the  clubs  of  London?  for  an 
jErrgltshman  Is  not  ashamed  to  order  a 
isoft  drink  In  a  club. 

Visiting  Grandfather  Porter  in  haying 
time,  wo  boys  thought  swltchol  the  nec- 
tar of  the  gods.  How  was  It  made?  We 
find  no  recipe  for  it  in  "The  Boston 
Cooking  School  Book."  There  was  water 
with  molasses  and  ginger,  and  was 
there  not  a  dash  of  vinegar?  It  was 
drunk  from  a  tin  pail  that  stood  in  the 
shade  of  a  tree,  and  there  were  farm- 
ers who  put  a  hunk  of  ice  in  the  pail, 
though  the  more  thrifty  had  no  ice 
house.  We  never  hear  the  whetting  of 
a  scythe  without  thinking  of  switchel. 
Would  it  today  have  the  same  delicious 
taste?  Or  would  it  probably  give  the 
i  fond  dreamer  the  collywobbles?  Why 
should  not  switchel  be  on  draught  at 
the  Porphyry?  Strong  drink  is  particu- 
larly raging  In  July.  One  draught  of 
cooling  gin  with  a  lime  is  a  temptation 
to  another,  and  that  way  madness  lies. 
Lemonade  is  usually  too  sweet  and  It 
I  increases  thirst.  Malt  liquors  raise  the 
J  temperature.  Let  the  switchel  pail 
j  stand  in  the  hall,  and  for  the  more  fas- 
tidious a  dipper  might  be  provided. 


Lightning  Rod  Man. 

The  Herald  spoke  editorially  not  long 
ago  of  the  lightning  rod,  its  vogue.  Its 
|  gradual  disappearance,  xneoretically  the 
rod  is  an  admirable  safeguard.  The 
trouble  was  that,  seldom  adjusted  with 
iproper  care,  it  worked  for  injury  rather 
than  safety.  We  should  remember  the 
lllghtning  rod  man  gratefully  if  only  for 
his  volubility  and  display  of  pcientifle 
misinformation.  If  he  had  not  gone 
about  the  country  we  should  not  have 
had  Herman  Melville's  wild  story.  "The 
Lightning  Rod  Man,"  which,  first  ap- 
pearing in  Putnam's  Magazine.  Has  in- 
cluded in  "The  Piazza  Tales,"  published 
in  1856.  Even  admirers  of  Melville's  sea 
tales  do  not  seem  to  be  acquainted  with 
his  short  stories,  except  perhaos,  "The 
Bell  Tower,"  which  has  been  reprinted 
in  various  collections.  But  "Bartleby" 
and  "Benito  Cereno"  are  wholly  admir 
able. 

"The  Piazza"  is  a  sketch  after  the 
manner  of  Hawthorne;  "The  Encanta- 
das"  is  an  impressive  description  of  the 
iGalapagos  Islands.  "The  Lightning-  Rod 
Man"  has  no  story.  A  stranger  onters 
Melville's  cottage  in  the  Berkshire  re- 
gion during  a  thunder  storm  and  at- 
tempts to  sell  him  a  lightning  rod.  "A 
lean,  gloomy  figure.  Hair  dark  and  lank 
mattedly  streaked  over  his  brow.  His 
isunken  pitfalls  of  eyes  were  ringed  by 
jlndigo  halos,  and  played  with  an  in- 
jnocuous  sort  of  lightning:  the  gleam 
without  the  bolt."  And  how  he  talked' 
"Say  but  the  word  and  of  this  cottage 
I  can  make  a  Gibraltar  by  a  few  waves 
^>f  this  wand.  Hark,  what  Himalayas 
of  concussions.  *  *  *  I  avoid  pine 
trees,  high  houses,  lonely  barns,  upland 
pastures,  running  water,  flocks  of  cat- 
tle and  sheep,  a  crowd  of  men.  If  I 
travel  on  foot  I  do  not  walk  fast  If  in 
my  buggy  I  touch  not  its  back  or  sides; 
if  on  horseback  I  dismount  and  lead  the 
horse.  But  of  all  things  I  avoid  tall 
men."  Some  sour-visaged  critic  of  the 
Fifties  referred  to  this  story  as  "gro- 
tesque verbiage,"  yet  we  read  it  often 
and  with  delight— except  when  a  thun- 
der storm  Is  over  head. 


Obsessed. 
Has  any  one  studied  the  eccentrics  of 
Boston?  Let  no  one  answer  flippantly 
that  there  are  too  many.  For  some 
years  we  have  not  seen  in  the  street 
ithe  amiable  old  gentleman  whose  coat 
blazed  with  all  sorts  of  tin  tags, 
medals,  ribbons,  and  he  was  by  far 
the  most  picturesque  sight  In  Tremont 
street.  A  London  journalist  declares 
I  that  his  city  Is  full  of  eccentrics  and 
he  tells  of  one  whom  he  has  met  twice 
First  on  a  rainy  day,  their  umbrellas 
collided.  The  stranger  said:  "Excuse 
me,  but  can  you  oblige  me  with  the 
explanation  of  how  to  spell  'pronuncia- 
tion'?" The  writer  began  politely 
"pron— "  and  the  questioner  went  away 
Two  years  later  they  met  in  an  omni- 
bus. The  stranger  at  once  asked: 
"How  do  you  spell  'pronunciation'"" 
The  Journalist  began.  "Why  you  are 
all  mad,"  said  the  stranger,  "it's  pro- 
nounciation."  Now,  if  he  had  only 
asked  the  derivation  of  switchel  But 
is   switchel   known   to   English  farm- 

|  Now  that  Sir  Lawrence  Alma-Tadema 
is  dead,  they  are  telling  stories  about 
him  in  London,  and  many  of  them  are 
stupid.  Here  is  an  example.  He  was  In 
the  habit  of  asking  new  acquaintances 
a  conundrum  invented  by  him.  As  his 
English  was  broken,  "vest"  and  "west" 
were  to  him  convertible  terms.  He 
would  ask:  "Why  Is  the  sun  like  bread?" 


Md  answer:  "Hecauae  it  rises  In 
urt  and  sets  in  the  ve»t."  Then 
mid  laugh,  or  .it  least  smile. 

Like  Two  Pea«, 

The  story  of  his  resemblance  to  Du 
Maurler  has  often   been   told   and  as 
often  ruined  in  thi  telling.  This  version 
seems  to  us  the  best:   One  evening  at  a! 
dinner  a  woman  next  to  him  remarked:  I 
"I  think  all  this  talk  about  your  re- ' 
semblmg  Mr.  Alma-Tadema  is  all  non- 
sense, don't   you,   Mr.    Du  Maurler?" 
'•Well,  I  can't  say,"   was  the  reply. 
"You  see  I  am  Alma-Tadema." 

Were  the  two  irritated  when  they 
were  reminded  of  the  resemblance  V 
Tennyson  and  Leslie  Stephen  were  mis- 
taken for  each  other  In  spite  of  differ- 
ence In  years.  When  Nasr-ed-Dla,  Shah 
of  Persia,  visited  Brussels,  photographs 
of  Edmund  Yates  were  sold  there  as  the 
Shah's.  We  all  know  that  Mr.  Hall 
Caine  prides  himself  on  his  resemblance 
to  a  portrait  of  Shakespeare.  Some 
years  ago  In  Boston  a  musician  and  a 
public  reader,  who  occasionally  wrote 
for  the  newspapers,  were  frequently 
mistaken  one  for  the  other,  and  each 
one  was  Indignant  when  he  was  called 
by  the  other's  name.  Was  It  in  the 
Boston  Herald  or  earlier  In  the  Post 
that  Mr.  George  F.  Babbitt  wrote  his 
celebrated  line:  "It  is  said  that  Albert 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Henry 
James,  Jr.,  the  novelist,  look  so  alike 
that  one  Is  often  mistaken  for  the  other. 
It  Is  seldom  that  two  men  have  such 
hard  luck"? 


In  Hot  Weather. 

It  looks  as  though  the  "silly  season" 
had  begun  in  London.  They  are  dis- 
cussing the  relation  of  the  size  of  a 
man's  fist  to  the  length  of  his  foot,  the 
size  of  his  neck  to  that  of  his  waist,  and 
one  correspondent  remembers  that  his 
estimable  father  used  to  say:  "Twics 
round  the  wrist  once  round  the  neck." 
This  correspondent  also  wants  to  know 
th<)  complete  table  of  measurements  for 
the  perfect  man,  the  Apollo  Belvedere. 
The  hero  of  one  of  Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc's 
new  books  "had  heard  somewhere  that 
the  stretch  of  a  man's  arms  is  about 
his  own  height,"  and  the  Dally  Chronicle 
reminds  him  of  Quasimodo  and  Mr. 
Dar,iiel  Quilp.  The  Chronicle  often  asks 
wh. ether  there  is  anybody  so  perfect  in 

ructure  that  he  can  buy  a  fitting  col- 
lar by  calculating  his  waist. 
1  And  the  old  wheeze  comes  round 
I  again  like  a  well  behaved  comet:  "A 
!box  weighs  a  pound  and  half  a  box. 
What  is  the  weight  of  two  boxes?" 

Meanwhile  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  be- 
wails the  fact  that  some  words  are  los- 
ing their  meaning.  Two  evening  papers 
agreed  that  Macartney  had  "a  tremen- 
dous reception  upon  retiring  after  his 
innings"  in  a  Test  match,  and  a  morn- 
ing journal,  describing  the  Royal  Visit 
to  Cardiff,  mentioned  that  "the  King 
land  Queen  had  a  splendid  welcome  on 
(leaving." 

1  And  in  our  own  beloved  country  Dr. 
lAlfred  Joseph,  temporary  chairman  of 
the  National  Association  of  Chiropo- 
dists, boldly  stated  at  Chicago  that  a 
"corny  foot"  is  a  menace  to  society, 
and  corns  and  crimes  are  "twin  evils." 
it  was  our  old  friend  Thomas  Walker,  a 
London  magistrate  and  the  author  of 
pThe  Original,"  who  maintained  that 
fcorns  were  simply  a  matter  of  dlges-> 
tlon. 

Old  and  New  Saws. 

I  M  Wattville  of  Paris  has  a  fine  col- 
lection of  pipes  and  studying  them  has 
come  to  several  conclusions:  The  short- 
er the  pipe,  the  more  laborious  the  na- 
tion; the  longer  the  pipe,  the  iazier  the 
race;  the  more  frugal  the  nation,  the 
smaller  the  pipe. 

And  so  in  old  times  it  was  said  that 
the  conquering  race  had  the  shortest 
sword;  that  the  tea  drinkers  would  in 
the  end  overthrow  the  coffee  drinkers. 

We  have  seen  dreamers  who  prefer, 
when  smoking,  a  cutty  or  a  bulldog.  We 
know  men  of  unusual  activity  who  when 
they  rest  for  an  hour  delight  in  a  long- 
stemmed  pipe.  Were  the  Germans  lazy 
when  they  affected  the  long  pipe?  Alas, 
the  porcelain  and  characteristic  type  be- 
gan to  disappear  some  years  ago  and 
the  learned  professor  and  the  turbulent 
student  accustomed  themselves  to  the 
Incredible  cigars  made  in  Germany.  The 
Turk  is  eminently  frugal  and  abstem- 
ious; his  pipe  is  not  small. 
I  One  might  as  well  argue  that  the  cost 
of  living  is  high  in  China  because  the 
peanut  paste  of  that  country,  compound- 
ed of  ginger  jelly  and  a  minute  forma- 
tion at  the  base  of  the  peanut,  costs 
about  $10  an  ounce. 

Good  Melodrama. 

Some  days  ago  we  read  a  strange  story 
In  a  London  newspaper.  An  evangelist, 
Mr.  Frederick  J.  Haverley,  was  reported 
to  the  police  as  missing.  About  midnight 
of  the  second  night  he  staggered  into  his 
home,  covered  with  mud  and  ready  to 
collapse,  and  on  his  forehead  was  an 
open  wound  where  a  great  letter  "H" 
had  been  traced  with  some  caustic  acid. 
He  said  that  he  was  told  by  two  men, 
as  he  was  entering  his  mission  hall,  that 
his  wife  had  met  with  an  accident.  He 
therefore  got  into  a  motor  car.  Drugged, 
tie  found  himself  bound  hand  and  foot 
in  a  dark  cellar.  Long  afterwards  he 
was  carried  up  to  a  room  where  blackr 
hooded  men  questioned  and  tortured  him 
ar.d  at  last  burned  the  letter  "H"  on  his 
forehead.  He  fainted.  When  he  came  to 


he  was  in  the  porch  of  an  ompTy~RouHe 
j  In  a  district  unknown  to  him.  As  yet  wa 

have  seen  no  explanation  of  this  Inci- 
dent.   The  veracity  of  Mr.  Haverley  is 

!  not  questioned.  He  received  a  letter  In 
Illiterate  Italian  from  his  tormentors,' 
threatening  further  violence  unl^s*  he 
recanted  certain  religious  views.  But' 
are  Italians  In  London  go  exercised  In 
1912  over  religious  opinions  that  do  not' 
directly  affect  them?  Were  the  Incident' 
rclnted  at  the  beginning  of  n  newBpaper 

I  supplement  novel,  the  cry  "Sensational!. 
Absurdly  melodramatic!"  would  at  once 
be  raised  by  realists  and  Tinrm-aiUfo 


j  Mr.  Kilson  Young,  an  experienced  jour. 

j  liajlist,  who  contributes  daily  a  short  ar- 
ticle entitled  "The  Things  That  Mat- 
ter" to  the  rejuvenated  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, spoke  last  month  of  the  Abbey 
Theatre  Company  of  Dublin,  then  play- 
ing in  London.  And  it  may  here  be  said 
that  the  leading  critics  of  London  re- 
joiced in  the  performances  by  this  com- 
pany and  Miss  Horniman's  Manchester 

j  players  and  confessed  that  true  en- 
joyment in  the  London  theatres  and  in 
dramatic  art  now  came  chiefly  from  the 
provinces/ 

Tlie  London  journals  assured  us  that 
the  Court  Theatre,  where  the  Irish 
players  acted,  was  crowded.  Thus  one 
remarked:    "The    miracle    lay    in  the 

'  ferowth  of  interest  in  the  Irish  repertory 
Bieatre  from  being  a  more  or  less  in- 
tellectual luxury  of  a  few  to  a  thor- 
oughly popular  theatrical  venture."  But 
M  r.  Young  contradicted  the  statement 
pf  his  colleague",  and  wrote  as  follows: 


Filson  Young 
and  the 
Irish  Players 


"Forevery  Chris- 
tian there  are  a 
dozen  Pharisees; 
for  every  artist,  a 
dozen  Philistines,  and  for  every  genuine 
(belief,  a  dozen  superstitions. 
I  I  "One  of  our  superstitions  is  the  Irish 
Theatre.  Of  course,  every  one  who  is 
Interested  in  the  drama  pretends  to  a 
knowledge  of  the  Trish  Theatre  and  its 
work;  but  in  fact  they  neglect  it.  Tnis, 
by  far  the  finest  and  truest  expression 
of  the  dramatic  art  In  our  day,  is  sup- 
ported by  a  handful  of  enthusiasts;  and 
:'n,e  great  public  that  prates  eternally  of 
the  theatre  leaves  it  severely  alone.  And 
here  is  a  curious  thing:  in  London,  at 
ajpy  rate,-  it  gets  no  support  from  the 
Tjjsh;  whereas  every  theatregoing 
Scotchman  rallies  to  the  support  of  any 
dramatic  enterprise  which  conforms  even 
to  theatrical  standards  of  Scottish  life 
and  character. 

"The  plays  of  Synge,  Yeats  and  Lady 
Gregory  represent  the  only  really  na- 
tional art  of  our  race  and  time.  Their 
gfory  in  the  eyes  of  Irishmen  should 
op  that,  although  Irish  in  their  shape 
ahd  setting,  they  are  universal  in  their 
appeal.  But  they  awake  little  or  no 
response  in  the  mass  of  the  people  who 
pjpofess  to  be  deeply  interested  in  the- 
atrical art;  and  the  Irish  people  of  Lon- 
don simply  ignore  them. 

"Why'.'  Because  the  average  Irish- 
man who  has  detached  himself  from  his 
country  thinks  that  he  alone  under- 
stands it;  and  (I  am  ashamed  to  say  it) 
Mushes  for  everything  Irish." 


Lady  Gregory    Lady  Gres°ry  t00lt 

,  a  more ,  cheerful  view 

Has  the        when  ahB  talked  with 

Floor         a  reporter  at  a  gal- 

cry  where  her  son's  paintings  were  ex- 
hibited. Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  was  also 
I  here.  The  reporter  expressed  his  ad- 
miration of  Mr.  Gregory's  '"scheme  of 
the  parted  curtain  disclosing,  without 
demanding  too  much  of  the  audience's 
credulity  in  stage  trees,  the  distant  green 
oi  the  forest  stretching  behind  the  kneel- 
ijng  figure  of  Deirdge  In  his  sketch  for 
the  setting  of  'Deirdre  of  the  Sorrows.'  " 

•  "We  are  leaving  the  absurdities  of 
realism   behind,"  said    Lady  Gregory. 

•The  setting  of  a  play  need  not  aim  at 
relieving  the  imagination  of  the  audl- 
r  nee  of  all  strain.  A  back-cloth  can  be 

t  more  valuable  setting  than  a  painted 
forest." 

"But  the  clothes  of  your  peasants — 
they  are  perfect  In  every  detail?" 

"Yes,  we  pay  great  attention  to  the 
rtjetails  of  attire,"  said  Lady  Gregory; 
'I  bought  a  good  many  of  the  dresses 
in  the  pawnshops  in  Galway;  others  I 
had  made  in  Kiltartan:  and  a  spinning 
wheel  used  in  one  of  our  plays  came 
straight  from  Aran,  where  it  had  been  In 
use  for  many  generations." 

"And  jour  players — are  they  carefully 
trained?" 

"Yes,  they  have  the  best  training— 
tiiat  of  the  repertory  company,  in  which 
they  are  always  changing  parts,  and 
this  gives  them  the  variety  of  having 
10  speak  in  verse  one  night  and  in  prose 
the  next,  as  they  change  from  one  of 
Air.  Yeats's  poetic  plays  to  one  of  the 
peasant  dramas." 

''And  they  are  natural."  added  Mr. 
Yeats,  "because  they  are  playing  people 
that  are  known  to  them.  They  have  no 
one  to  copy,  for  no  one  has  played  these 
parts  before  them.  A  man  playing 
.Michael  O'Flaherty  cannot  pattern  hlm- 
■=e1f  on  George  Alexander,  ofr .Sir. 


»»s  never  played  Michael  O'Fluherty. 
.■m  they  escape  the  Influences  which 
Wuuld  make  them  follow  h  model  In- 
stead or  being  themselves  " 


Opinions  Nor  wiu  '-:u,>  Gregory 
|    .      j  Rive    in    to   Influences  or 

traditions.  "Our  public  Is 
NeWS  getting  to  understand  the 
m  Inciple,  and  to  trust  to  us  giving  them 
MCnethlng  they  will  like.  The  theatre. 
*nd  nut  the  play.  Is  the  thing.  Our  Sat- 
urday night  audiences  at  the  Abbey 
Tlieanv  In  Dublin  have  sometimes  been 
i,  at  what   we  have  given  them 

Mw  'hey  Wanted  something  else — and 
lu»v-.-  shown  their  disapproval.  But  they 
are  gradually  mining  to  understand  the 
Idea  of  a  repertory  theatre  in  the  way 
lti.it  the  subscribers  to  a  favorite  mag- 
azine regard  its  contents;  they  may  oc- 
casionally dislike  the  serial,  but  the 
aplrit  of  the  paper  pleases  them,  and 
that  Is  why  they  continue  to  take  it. 
And  some  of  the  new  plays  by  un- 
known writers  get  in  this  way  a  quick 
popularity  that  they  would  not  if  com- 
peting with  long  runs."  Thus  "The 
Patriot."  produced  in  London  for  the 
first  time,  will  probably  be  one  of  the 
company's  big  successes."  Mr.  Yeats 
chimed  in:  "And  being  a  sincere  play, 
8  appealed  equally  to  both  parties.  The 
Nationalists  in  Dublin  found  it  to  their 
Biting,  and  a  Unionist  sitting  next  me 
the  other  night  at  the  Court  was  so 
pleased  with  it  that  he  said  it  might  be 
£  Unionist  tract." 

J  Mr.  Yeats  said  to  the  reporter  what 
•e  had  said  in  Boston,  that  he  was  re- 
writing nearly  all  his  plays.  His  "Count- 

Cathleen"  was  to  be  revived  the 
last  week  of  the  London  engagement 
mis  month.  "From  the  beginning  I  de* 
(fermined  that  the  theatre  would  not  be 
■lowed  to  want  for  technical  art.  Play- 
w  iting  is  a  lost  craft,  and  we  are  re- 
viving the  rhythm  of  it  and  bringing 
Situ  it  the  symmetry  that  is  reappear- 
ftg  also  in  the  painter's  art,  where  you 

i  he  rediscovery  of  Oriental  ideas  of 
«alues."  And  Mr.  Yeats  said  in  con- 
tusion: "Once  there  was  a  Dublin  pa- 
ler that  thought  it  funny  to  call  us 
♦he  Ruined  Abbey*— but  that  was  a 
,|ng  time  ago.  The  same  paper  calls  us 
qpow  'The  popular  little  house  on  the 
^UTev.'  " 

S  Lady  Gregory  then  had  in  rehearsal 
ier  new  little  play  with  two  characters, 
iThe  Bogey  Man." 


'anous 
Scattered 


Herbert  Henry  Davies, 
the  author  of  "The  Mol- 
luso,"  has  completed  a 
Notes  comedy,  entitled  "Anne." 
i.  The  announcement  is  made  that  Wolf- 
Ferrari's  opera,  "The  Jewels  of  the  Ma- 
donna," performed  in  Chicago,  New 
Tork  and  other  places  last  season,  will 
he  produced  at  the  Boston  Opera  House. 
This  reminds  us  that  a  Londoner  has 
rn;np)e-ed  a  sketch  entitled  "The  Jewels 
'eF  My  Donah." 

■^'The  Rebel,"  libretto  by  John  Saville 
Judd,  music  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Collis-I 
son,  to  be  brought  out  at  the  Courti 
Tneatre,  London,  is  said  to  be  the  short- 
est opera  ever  produced.  "The  entire 
action,  although  the  story  is  one  of  hor-  1 
rible  tragedy,  takes  only  half  an  hour." 

The  Archduchess  Maria  Imr.iaculata. 
daughter  of  Archduke  Leopold  Saivator 
and  Archduchess  Blanka,  is  IS  years  old. 
She  is  described  as  an  accomplished 
pianist.  She  has  composed  a  piano  con-, 
certo.  Her  "Arabian  Phantasy"  scored 
for  orchestra  by  a  Viennese  conductor 
was  played  as  an  interlude  at  the 
Deutsches  Volks  theatre  in, Vienna,  and 
I  the  audience,  "although  then  unaware 
of  its  origin,  received  the  piece  with 
much  sympathy." 
I  During  the  Berlin  musical  season,  1911. 
12,  1214  concerts  were  given,  as  against! 
1C96  in  the  immediately  preceding  corre- 
sponding period.  The  months  of  great- 
est frequency  were  November,  with  219 
concerts,  October  with  187,  February 
with  184,  March  with  1S2  and  December, 
with  154.  Vocal  recitals  were  more 
numerous  than  those  o£  any  other  type, 
and  of  the  337  performers  257  were  of  thei 
female  sex.  Piano  concerts  to  the  num-, 
ber  of  263  were  given  by  175  men  and 
94  women.  Of  the  violinists,  who  pro- 
vided 90  evenings'  entertainments,  64 
were  men  and  26  women,  and  of  the  12' 
"cello  concerts  nine  were  furnished  by 
males.  There  were  31  organ  recitals.i 
Other  concerts:  Orchestral  145.  choral! 
M.  chamber  161.  Last  season's  record  o£ 
Concerts  in  other  large  German  towns; 
was:  Munich  347,  Dresden  275,  Hamburg 
271,  Leipzig  269,  Frankfort  207,  Breslau 
185,  Stuttgart  129,  Carlsruhe  87.  In 
Vienna  431  concerts  were  given,  and  in 
Prague  83. 

1  The  music  critic  of  the  London 
Times  was  uoothed  by  Miss  Fanny 
Davies,  who  played  the  piano.  There 
was  nothing  perplexing  or  irritating  on 
the  programme:  "It  was  delightful  to 
hear  music  played  tor  its  own  sake  and 
not  for  the  saiie  of  what  could  be  made 
of  tt.  The  themes  of  Schumann's 
Phantaslestucke  stole  about  the  piano 
as  If  they  had  just  awakened  like  Rip 
Van  Winkle  and  were  blissfufy  igno- 
rant of  what  had  happened  in  Lhe  world 
during  their  long  sleep.  In  Miss  Fonriy 
Davies's  playing  there  was  leisure  to 
enjoy  them.  We  were  not  hurried  from 
crisis  to  crisis  in  the  way  in  which  some 
modern  playing  hurries  us,  as  if  noth- 
ing was  being  said  unless  some  new 
point  was  beinf  made.  We  were  not 
jftriicularly  made  conscious  of  crises  at 
HL  in  the  ordinaiy  sense  of  roisy  tone.  ' 


"If  Mfss  i>       ^  naa  r'ltvur-  wtemaaio 

n.n  n.'t  t '  -  '.loun  of  Aiv"  sonai.a  the 
srlttc's  cup  of  joy  would  ha\e  been  full 
to  the  brim. 

We  are  Informed  that  when  the] 
Countess  M  ontlgnoso.  the  Princes^ 
liouisa  of  Saxony,  definitely  rare  welled' 
ner  husband.  Mr.  Toselll,  the  pianist, 
the  separation  took  place  "under 'cir- 
cumstances of  a  most  cordial  nature." 
rhe  two  "chatted  affably"  together  in  a 
'orridor  of  the  law  courts  at  7  A.  M., 
»n  hour  when  many  well  regulated  lives 
ire  exceedingly  disagreeable.  And  the 
princess's  leave  taking  of  her  third  hus- 
band was  as  hearty  as  her  greeting. 

Those  Interested  in  folk  dances  shou-lfi 
know  that  part  second  of  "The  Espeis 
ance  Morris  Book,"  edited  by  Mary 
.Veal,  has  been  published  in  London  by 
J.  Curwen  &  Sons,  tt  contains  a  selec- 
tion of  Morris  dances,  country  dances, 
sword  dances  and  sea  chanties,  also  a 
ielineation  of  the  movements  of  each 
iance.  with  an  Introduction  indicating 
the  general  conieptions  and  principles  of 
Morns  dancing.  There  are  also  photo- 
graphs representing  characteristic  as- 
pects of  the  new  dancing  which  Miss 
Neai  thinks  will  nit  "a  little  of  the 
burden  which  civilization,  and  commer- 
cialism have  laid  on  the  backs  of  the 
children  of  our  cities,  and  some  of  the 
heaviness  of  the  life  in  our  deserted  vil- 
lages '■ 

Mr.  Dawbarn  tells  us  that  authors' 
ages  are  now  discussed  in  Paris.  "Hap- 
pily for  him,  the  dramatist  is  not  fin- 
ished at  40.  Fame  rarely  comes  to  him 
before  that  age.  But,  alas!  he  cannot 
keep  it.  It  is  as  evanescent  as  the 
champagne  on  a  first  night.  And  the 
great  names  no  longer  draw.  That  is 
another  fact  humiliating  to  'arrived" 
success,  comforting  to  ambition.  Paris 
waits  for  a  new  and  living  dramatist 
who  will  be  found,  probably,  amongst 
the  men  of  a  certain  experience  who 
have  not  attained  yet  popularity." 

Stage  Th«  superstitions  of 

Superstitions  ;heth«a*re  Soften 
•  .         furnished  material  to 

in  Paris  light  hearted  feuille- 
tonists, and  writers  of  serious  books 
about  the  stage  have  not'  disdained  to 
note  them.  We  all  know  that  opening 
an  umbrella  in  a  theatre,  the  presence 
of  a  yellow  clarinet  and  the  name 
"eagle'-  or  the  effigy  of  one,  ate  sup- 
posed to  bring  back  luck.  It  is  said 
that  Jean  de  Reszke  even  now  never 
hears  a  word  said  about  bad  luck  with- 
out touching  wood,  and  itachel  touched 
wood  whenever  she  came  on  the  stage 
for  a  first  night,  while  Madeleine  Bro- 
han  on  a  first  night  always  wore  a  blue 
dress,  a  blue  bodice,  or  at  least  a  blue 
ribbon.  Jeanne  Samary  would  never 
hear  of  a  number  that  ended  in  seven. 
But  let  us  speak  of  those  living  and 
their  whims.  •  Massenet,  writing  the 
score  of  a  new  opera,  marks  a  page  "12 
bis"  instead  of  13.  Blanche  Toutain  is 
never  without  an  amulet  which  was 
given  to  her  in.  Rome.  Henriette  ltog- 
gers  always  wears  an  opal  ring  when 
she  is  acting  and  thus  defies  tradition. 
You  must  never  wish  a  French  actor 
good  luck  on  the  night  of  a  dress  re-l 
hearsal  or  on  a  first  night.  Your  wish 
is  a  bad  omen.  M.  Hertz  never  has  a| 
bill  printed  for  his  theatre  without  put- 
ting in  the  name  of  "M.  Totah."  Thus 
in  "Flambee,"  according  to  the  bill, 
Totah  takes  the  part  of  a  domestic  ser- 
vant; but  there  is  no  Totah  and  there 
is  no  servant  in  the  play.  M.  Antoine, 
director  of  the  Odeon,  carries  with  him 
a  little  leather  purse  which  holds  only 
his  decree  of  appointment.  M.  Samuel 
wears  a  straw  hat  at  rehearsals  and  on 
first  nights.  If  he  did  not  wear  a  hat 
of  straw  a  play  produced  by  him  would 
have  no  luck.  All  mis  is  important  if 
true. 


young  girl,  with  the  San  Carln  •  .mpaiM 
and  Schiavazzi,  the  tonor.  visit.  '  us  wlfl| 
Mascagni.  This  tenor  then  bleated  la- 
mentably In  the  more  passiouaie  moJ 
inents  of  "Iris." 


Zandonai 
end  His 


Mr.  Zandonai, 
the  composer  of 
"Conchita,"  is 
Spanish  Opera  described  as  a 
man  of  30,  very  short,  very  slight,  and 
very  dark,  with  a  long  serious  face  and 
sad,  earnest  eyes.  "Conchita"  is  his 
second  opera,  and  he  is  at  work  on  two 
others.  The  scene  of  "Conchita"  is  in 
Spain,  and  opens  in  the  workroom  of  a 
Seville  cigar  factory,  but  the  opera  is 
"nothing  like  'Carmen' — itpresentsSpain 
from  another  point  of  view."  The  com- 
poser visited  Seville  before  he  wrote  the 
opera,  "to  absorb  the  atmosphere  and 
spirit  of  the  place."  He  found  the  char- 
acter of  the  country  essentially  sad.  The 
story  is  founded  on  Pierre  Louys's  "The 
Woman  and  the  Puppet,"  but  the  char- 
acters have  been  somewhat  changed. 
The  man  is  more  sensitive  and  less  for- 
giving. "The  woman,  who  wants  to  be 
loved  faithfully  and  spurns  his  money,  is 
passionate  and  full  of  whims  and  moods, 
rather  than  one  who  callously  plays 
with  love.  But  she  does  play  with  love 
and  it  is  only  the  avenging  wrath  of  the 
man  that  finally  conquers  her.  By  his 
unexpected  violence  she  is  convinced  ati 
last  of  his  grief  at  the  thought  of  losing 
her  and  of  the  love  that  has  filled  his 
heart  through  months  of  suffering." 
There  are  several  Spanish  dances  in  the 
opera,  also  a  prelude  to  the  third  act; 
which,  according  to  a  representative  of 
the  Ricardi  house,  gives  an  impression 
of  a  Sevillian  night,  "full  of  mysterious, 
charms  and  perfumes."  There  is  an 
Intermezzo  between  the  first  and  second' 
scenes  of  the  first  act.  Mme.  Tarqtfini, 
she  original  heroine  and  also  the  one  at 
Covent  Garden,  sang  in  Boston  as  a. 


Open  Air  Mme.    Martel,  having 

,  established  open  air  the- 

-  A"eatre  atres  in  the  old  Roman 
in  Paris  ruins  of  Aries  and  Orange, 
has  founded  one  In  Paris,  the  Arenes  de 
Lutece;  for  when  Lutetia  Was  a  village 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  there  was 
a  small  Roman  circus.  Paul  Souchon's 
"Cesar  et  Cleopatre,"  in  three  acts,  has 
been  performed  there.  M.  Souchon  fol- 
lowed Shakespeare's  "Julius  Caesar" 
rather  than  Mr.  Shaw's  ingenious  play — 
But  M.  Souchon  has  little  finds  of;  his 
own,  and  displays  a  noble  disregard  of 
history.  The  drama  opens  with  Caesar's 
|  triumphant  entrance  into  Rome  after 
his  Egyptian  campaign,  and  Cleopatra 
rides  in  her  chariot  by  his  side.  He 
seeks  the  crown  because  it  is  her  wish. 
He  has  driven  his  wife  from  their  villa, 
SO  that  Cleopatra,  may  have  a  home. 
Republicans  led  by  Brutus  and  Casslus 
fathom  the  purpose  of  Cleopatra  and  un- 
derstand that  she  wishes  Alexandria  to 
be  the  capital  of  the  world.  Hence  they 
conspire  against  him.  Caesar,  anticipat- 
ing his  fate,  does  not  wish  to  go  to  the 
Senate  house,  but  Cleopatra  insists.! 
Calphurnla,  his  wife,  has  heard  of  the 
plot,  and  tries  to  prevent  him;  but  it  is 
too  late — the  dead  body  is  borne  in  on  aj 
litter.  Cleopatra  shrieks  and  urges  An-' 
tony  to  be  the  avenger. 

Here  is  a  disregard  of  facts  wilder 
than  that  shown  by  Victor  Hugo  in 
"L'Hcmme  qui  Rlt,"  nor  did  Hugo  in 
his  famous  eulogy  of  "Cleopatra,  pub- 
lished in  "La  Legende  des  Slecles,"  dure 
to  think  of  such  adventures  in  Home, 
although  ho  mentions  Strophus  not  dar- 
ing to  write  per  intoxicating  name  and 
kings  dying  of  love  as  they  entered  her 
chamber.  But  the  ninth  sphinx  re- 
minding Zim-Zizimi,  Sultan  of  Egypt, 
that  all  kings  are  mortal,  called  passers- 
by  to  look  at  her  on"  her  bed  where  she 
rests  forever: 

"Mais  bouehez-vous  le  nez  si  voire 
passez  la  porte." 

And  in  M.  Souchon's  drama  there  was 
a  pleasing  interlude:  a  boxing  match  in 
which  Caesar  and  Cleopatra  saw  young 
Carpentier  show  his  sleek  body  and  in- 
disputable skill. 

Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  by  the  way,  Is 
making  a  revised  version  of  his  "Caesar 
and  Cleopatra"  for  Mr.  Forbes-Robert- 
son's use  on  his  tour  in  the  English 
provinces  next  fall. 


Shockers 
and 


There  have  been  s 
few  new  "shockers" 
in  Paris.  "Solr  de 
Revivals  Paques"  ("E  aster 
night')  was  produced  at  the  Va- 
rietes,  a  theatre  associated  with 
comedy.  The  frisly  story  is  of 
a  Roumanian  who  catches  a  thief 
that  has  come  to  rob  him.  He 
seizes  his  hand  as  it  is  -thrust  through 
the  door  and  then  applies  a  light  no  it 
and  burns  it.  Messrs.  Kein  and  Gragnon 
heard  this  story  lrom  De  Max,  who,  a 
Roumanian  by  birth,  plays  the  part  of 
the  old  Jew  in  a  terrific  manner,  so  that 
Mr.  Dawbarn  argues,  somewhat  incon- 
sequentially, that  he  would  be  wonder- 
ful in  Shagespearian  tragedy. 

At  the  Grand  Guignot  thsre  has  been 
ft  version  of  Maupassant's  pathetic 
story  of  the  peaceful  French  anglers 
caught  fishing  within  the  Prussian  lines. 
They  are  about  to  be  let  go,  when  the 
lieutenant  asks  them  for  the  password. 
The  bachelor  says  he  does  not  know 
it.  The  other,  though,  thking  of  his 
wife  and  children,  refuses  to  give  it 
and  the  two  are  led  off  to  execution. 

"Russia  is  responsible  for  many 
things,  and  the  Grande  Alliance  es- 
tablished by  the  ballets  has  extended 
to  the  drama.  A  madman,  with  a  Slav 
atmosphere,  is  the  latest  notion,  and 
there  is  something  fiercely  barbarous  in 
his  methods.  He  strangles  a  poor,  pa- 
thetic victim  Just  to  prove  that  he  is 
not  kind-hearted.  The  accusation  has 
jangled  his'  nerves." 

There  were  other  plays  of  a  pleas- 
anter  nature,  as  Mouezygon's  "Amours 
d'Ovide,"  produced  at  the  Varietes  in' 
which  De  Max  took  the  part  of  the 
poet,  who  lectures  on  the  art  of  love! 
to  such  purpose  that  one  of  his  pupils 
plays  havoc  in  Ovide's  household  and 
attacks  him  in  his  tenderest  affec-i 
tions.    The  little  play  is  in  verse.  ' 

Pierre  Wolff's  comedy  "Les  Ma- 
rionettes" has  been  revived  at  the 
Theatre  Francais  and  applauded  as 
fresh  and  delightful. 

Mr.  Titter-         alr-    Titterton  saw 
,  Grasso  as  the  returned 

ton  s 

convict  husband  in  "La 
Opinions  Morte  Civilo."  '  This, 
say  many,  is  his  master  stroke;  I  do 
not  think  so.  Paroxysms  of  tears  do  not 
suit  his  robustious,  dominating  style; 
his.  sorrow  was  too  bedraggled  to  be 
tragic,  and  the  -painful',  articulation  of 
bis  death  throes  turned  the  audience 
perforce  on  laughter  for  relief.  It  is  be- 
coming more  and  more  clear  that  Grasso, 
r— great  .man  as  he  is — can  portray  only 
his  own  experiences. 

"1  do  not  like  Pavolva  in  her  new  bal- 
ljrt.  This  is  Inferior  "Alhambra"  and  em-1" 
phatically  not  her  style  And  after  uav-j 
Jhg  seen  the  Rus^ans  at  .  ovent  Garden] 


»s  they  may  go  in  pantomime  drama, 
In  the  ballet  proper  Genee  remains  su- 
preme." 

"The  W.  S.  P.  U.  should  approve  of 
Mr.  Maityn  Uoland's  sketch,  'Whai  Kv- 
ery  Woman  Ought  to  Know.'  To  which 
conundrum  the  answer  is— Jujltsu.  to! 
be  practised  on  husbands  when  they| 
coni3  home  late  with  all  their  money! 
gone.  Liz,  the  heroine,  makes  excel- 
lent practice,  and  the  married  women 
in  the  audience  laughed  to  set  the  huj- 
band  on  the  floor  contorted  and  squirm- 
ing. Apart  from  its  sentimental  moral, 
the  play  has  merits;  it  has  atmosphere, 
and,  for  all  its  violence,  a  certain  artis- 
tic discretion.  It  is  in  some  sort  an 
Apache  play  with  the  devil  left  out." 

"There  is  a  queer  sketch  on  at  the 
Hippodrome,  called  'What  About  If." 
A  writer,  in  ills  study,  reads  aloud  a 
chapter  from  the  manuscript  of  his  lat- 
est romance,  and  as  he  reads  all  sights 
and  sounds  referred  to  In  the  inflated 
language  of  romance  find  palpable  and! 
literally  exact  dramatic  illustration;  the 
thunder  rattles,  the  bold,  bad  baron 
stalks  into  the  room,  the  heroine  weeps 
— 'her  eyes  fixed  on  the  copper' — the 
father  (or  Is  it  the  husband?)  scowls, 
kneels,  arises  another  man.  I  have! 
never  before  seen  this  fancy  used  in  the 
theatre,  but  the  Early  Victorians  used 
it  up  in  black  and  white.  It  made  one! 
feel  very  pre-Diekensian.  A  better  no- 
tion would  be  to  let  the  figures  of  a! 
writer's  imagination  become  flesh,  take 
possession  of  their  creator,  and  bend! 
him  to  their  will." 

Mr.  Titterton  having  seen  Grasso  ex-: 
plre  in  "particularized  agonies"  was  in 
great  need  of  liquid  refreshment.  This 
was  at  the  Hippodrome:  "Mechanically 
I  turned  to  beckon  a  waiter,  checked 
myself,  gave  a  sigh  of  resignation,  and 
rose  to  adjourn  to  the  bar.  And  then] 
!  as  my  brain  recovered  from  the  buffets' 
I  of  the  Sicilian  terrtpest,  suddenly  I  re- 
imembered:  There  was  no  bar.  No  bar 
in  a  music-hall!  Nothing  to  be  got  but 
hot  tea-stuffs  and  cold  temperance! 
wash!  To  stop  one  drinking  in  the 
auditorium  is  a  gross  infraction  of  com- 
munal ltberty,  but  to  stop  one  drinking) 
within  the  precincts  of  the  hall  is  far! 
worse.  What  an  amount  of  bad  feeling' 
and  secret  dram-drinking  must  this 
ordinance  of  the  London  county  council 
have  caused!  If  our  municipal  author- 
ity has  any  consideration  for  the  tem- 
per and  physique  of  its  ratepayers,  it! 
must  see  to  it  that  the  Hippodrome  is 
shortly  provided  with  a  full-grown  bar. 
Nath'less  the  true  music-hall  feeling 
cannot  be  got  without  beer  in  the  audi- 
torium. For  the  want  of  it  our  audi- 
ences have  become  staid  and  waxen, 
and  our  performers  shudder  and  draw- 
back from  their  old  jolly,  reckless  flight. 
Our  halls  have  become  Nonconformist; 
we  go  there  no  longer  to  celebrate  our 
joys  but  to  listen  to  a  sermon.  The 
devil  take  Geneva!  The  King  will  not 
know  what  It  means  to  go  to  a  music- 
hall  if  he  takes  it  without  beer." 


An  Old 
Friend  in 
Opera 


"The  Cicada:  a  lyric 
fable,"  written  and  com- 
piled by  John  Urich,  was 
ra  produced  at  the  Savoy, 
June  25.  TJrich  is  a  British  subject,  born 
in  Trinidad,  and  a  pupil  of  Gounod;  but 
his  music  is  colored,  they  say.  with  far 
later  tendencies.  In  a  prologue  Aesop 
holds  his  school  and  the  curtain  falls  on 
the  supposed  relation  of  the  familiar 
fable  illustrated  in  the  scene  that  fol- 
lows. The  text  is  said  to  be  rather  naive 
and  banal.  There  is  pleasing  music  for 
the  ants  and  butterflies  and  for  the 
grasshopper,  who  begins  the  action  with 
a  gay  song. 
The  las?  version  seen  in  Boston  of 
the  old  fable  was  "The  Cigale"  with 
Audran's  music. 

Lillian  Russell  was  the  light-hearted 
grasshopper  and  Louis  Harrison  enliv- 
ened an  inherently  commonplace  part 


Art 
and 


Commend  us  to  the  critic 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  for 
writing  something  new  about 
Life  the  art  of  Yyette  Gullbert, 
who  gave  a  recital  in  London,  June  2S. 

"Did  the  evolution  of  society  really 
connote  the  effective  elimination  of  what 
Victorian  poets  termed  'the  beast'  in 
human  uature,  it  would  be  difficult  to 
discover  any  justification  for  the  highest 
manifestations  of  genius  in  the  sphere 
of  art.  What  moral  sanction  could  be 
found  for  the  pleasure  derived  from  the 
artistic  delineation  of  vice — a  pleasure 
that,  subsisting  as  it  does  in  a  fellow- 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  art-recipient, 
should,  strictly  speaking,  be  reprehen- 
sible to  the  last  degree?  The  fact  is  that 
civilization  only  gives  us  a  veneer  of 
artificial  sensibility  and  refinement,  due 
to  the  fact,  that  the  complexity  of  mod 
ern  life  protects  most  of  us  from  actuall 
-contact  with  gross  and  repellant  things, 
and  really  the  old  virtues  and  vices  re- 
main in  their  essence  much  the  same, 
-  both  as  regards  quality  and  relative  pro- 
portion. This  being  the  case,  one  felt 
no  twings  of  conscience  in  enjoying  toj 
the  full  the  superb  work  of  Mme.  Vvette 
Gullbert  at  her  second  recital  in  the 
Beehstein  Hall  yesterday  afternoon.  In 
accordance  with  her  bidding  the  auditor 
lived  the  varying  moods  of  the  char- 
acters from  her  wonderful  gallery,  lead- 
ing at  length  to  the  cold  wickedness  of 
the  jealous  husband  in  the  old  Oriental 
poem,  'Le  Jaloux.'  This  little  piece  Is 
Of  horrible  brutality,  but  masterly  and 
absorbing  to  a  degree,  and  as  dellv  red 
by  Mme.  Guilbert  came  as  the  supremo 
. climax  to  a  marvellous  performance."  I 


■Night  in        Mr     Kei,|c  Howard, 
the  Stalls  There  is  a  first  night 

at  the  theatre,  and  the  talk  is  in  the 

Stalls. 

She-Bravo!    Bravo!    •    •    •    H»'t  1* 

gocd!  , 
She— R)ppi„g:    i  do  think  she's  aw- 

I  fully  sweet:    Don't  you? 

1   She— Oh,  but  she  always  is: 

I    She— Yes,  of  course!    But  1  like  her 

■  [ever  so  much  better  in  this  than  in  tne 
r   last  piece    •   •  *  Those  ducky  paniers! 

I  She— D'vou  reallv  like  them— honestly ? 
j   She-Oh,  woll,  it  all  depends.  They'd 

II  be  slmpl>  hideous,  my  dear,  in  anything 
I  but  the  softest  of  soft  stuffs.   •  •  » 

She— On,  quite.  Charmeuse  or  crepe 
r  |  do  chine  or  shot  taffetas  souple.    I  saw 

I  some  awfully  cunning  ones  the  other  day 

I I  arranged  with  underskirts  veiled  with 

I  flounces  of  fine  lace.    I  do  wish  you'd 

II  been    with   mc!     I'm   sure  you'd  have 

■  loved  them! 

[|    She— Another  way  is  to  make  the  gown 
1 1  with  the  panler  and  the.  underskirt  of 
'I the  same  stuff,  you  know.    The  paniers 
flare   outrined    with    old-fashioned  frills 
'and  rucnes— quite  fascinating!— and  then 
y   have,  three  or  four  funny  little 
,  flounces  round  the  hem,  headed  with 
oc.illoped  strappings  of  silk. 
I    She— Sounds  rather  Jolly  •  *  •  That 
reminds  me.    Have  you  gone  In  for  a 
J  "modesty"  yet? 
j    She— Literally  or  metaphorically? 
She— Neither.  Sartorlally.  Not  bad  for 
I  me,  eh?    No,  but  really.    They  make 
|  them  of  fine  tulle,  and  they  Just  "veil 
[[the  form,"  as  my  person  says. 

She— I'll  bear  it  in  mind,  but  I  shall 
l  have  to.  go  slow  a  bit. 
'    She— Been  very  naughty? 
I  She— Only  a  couple  of  evening  frocks. 

She— Oh,  do  tell  me! 
I    She— One's  pale  blue  satin,  partly  cov- 
Ifered  with  violet  tulle— about  the  color  of 
|  Russian    violets,    you   know— and  then 
I  the  arms  are  bare  except  for  the  veil- 
Mings  of  violet  tulle,  and  there's  a  big 
splash  of  scarlet  pointsettias  from  the 
opening  at  the  neck  to  the  waist  •   •  • 
I  Rather  nice!  I 
She— Pei  fectly  dinky!   And  what's  the 
1  lother'.' 

She — That's  In  cerise  mousseline  de 
I  Isoie — 


mus'.c  ny 

mr  "  •   - 

Feb.  19— "The  Man  from  CooUb.| 


irTKur  'F.  Kayes. 

one  week,  first  thr.es  in  Bos- 

by 
of 


the 


French 
Baym 
times 


Henrv    Blossom,  from 

Maurice  Onlonn-au.  music  by  Raymond 
Hubbell,    three   weeks,  first 

BMMCh  11-M.ufiuerlta  Sylva  in  "Gypsy 
Love"  by  Harry  B.  and  Robert  B. 
smith,  from  the  Herman  of  Willner  ami 
liadansky.  music  by  Franz  Lehar.  five 
weeks;  Brst  times  in  Bc*ton. 

vnrll  15-"AlmaN  Where  Do  "Sou 
live  -  bv  George  V.  Hobar'..  from  the 
French  of  T'aul  Hervc.  music  by  Jean 
r.Hquet.  two  weeks,  first  tlm-s  in  Bos- 

t0"Drl,   29-Bobert   Hllllard    in  'The 
Avalanche,"  by  himself  and  W.  A Tre- 
mayiie,  one  week,  first  times  in  Boston. 
May  6— Christie  MacDona'.d  in^ 


former  owner  an  oratorical  statesman, 
you  rise  In  town  meeting,  or  In  the 
<'lty  write  to  the  newspapers  about  the 
misconduct  of  the  government.  How 
few  would  be  honest  and  say:  "Yes, 
Boanerges  owned  this  house,  and  died 
In  that  bedroom  back  there.  Queer  old 
guy,  wasn't  he?  We  had  to  do  a  great 
deal  to  the  house  or  he  wouldn't  know 
It  now." 


123 


•The 


Spring  Maid,"  'by  Harry  B.  and  Robert 
B  Smith,  from  the  German  of  Julius 
WlS  and  A.  M.  Winner.  Music  by 
Heinrich  Reinhart  flv* f  weeks. 

June  11— Alice  Lloyd  in  "Little  Mist 
FU-It  "  by  William  J.  Hurlbut,  Harry 
B'  Smith  and  George.  V.  Hobart,  five 
weeks,  first  times  in  Boston. 

The  Tremont  will  reopen  under  the 
same  management  late  in  August  with 
a  musical  production  entirely  new  to 
Boston. 


j  idly  ' 


I  Pacuvlus.  who  appropriated  to  himself 
Syria  by  right  of  prescription,  celebrated 
every  night  his  obsequies  In  floods  of 
wine  and  funeral  feasts;  and  from  the 
banquettlng  hall  his  comates  in  debauch- 
ery bore  him  with  pomp  and  ceremony  to 
his  chamber,  and  a  thousand  voices  sang 

[In  chorus  about  him:  "He  has  lfved!  He 
has  lived!" 


I  She— Oh.  they're  going  on  again! 
[What  a  bother! 

She  over  white,  with  a  line  of 

black  . 

<  Earnest  Student— 'Ssli!  !  !  !  '. 
;  She— Tell  me  after. 
'  She— Right  you  are. 


Stage 


Man-       Mr-  Dawbarn.  in  a  let- 
ter from  Paris,  mentions 

agement    a  publi0  protest  at  the 

in  Paris  Opera  against  the  in- 
difference  of   the   scene   shifters,  who 
interrupted  incidental  music  with  noisy 
explanations   and   clumsy  manoeuvres. 
I  "The.  French  stage  hand  is  incredibly 
I  coventional.  noihwithsanding  his  intel- 
rligence.    He  has  a  strong  dislike  of  in- 
novations.   He  will  tell  you,  as  politely 
|  as  he  can,   that  you  are  a  foreigner, 
hence  barbarian,  when  you  propose  a 
better  way  of  doing  a  piece  of  work.  A 
certain  celebrated  actor  explained  to  me 
how  diffcult  it  would  be  to  adopt  in 
Paris  the  methods  of  Gordon  Craig  or 
Max  Reinhardt     A  hammer  from  the 
flies  would  probably  mitigate  the  re- 
former's zeal  or  his  system,  physical 
and  artistic,  would  be  jolted  by  falling 
down  a  trap,  left  purposely  insecure. 
'Before  you  reform  the  stage  in  France, 
t  you  must  reform  Its  personnel,'  he  said, 
k   And  so,  because  the  stage  hands  of  the 
\    National  Opera  House  were  asked  to 
change  the  scene  with  the  curtain  up 
and  the  stage  darkened,  they  made  as 
much  noise  as  possible  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  traditions  were 
being  violated.     It  was  abominable  to 
deprive  them  of  the  bad  puns  and  bandi- 
nage  that  have  gone  on  behind  the  cur- 
tain from  time  immemorial.    Is  not  the 
Interminable    entr'acte    due    to  their 
leisurelv  ways?" 
With  a  season  extending  Into  every  ! 
I  month  of  the  year,  the  Tremont  Theatre 
closed  its  doors  for  the  summer  vaca-  ' 
I  tion  with  the  engagement  of  Alice  Lloyd 
in    "Little    Miss    Fix-It"    last  evening 
The  year  began  'n  August  with  "Excuse 
|  Me."  an  l   it  lasted  ic   the  middle  of 
July,  being  the  longest  of  the  theatrical 
season  in  Boston.    There  were  an  un- 
usual number  of  long  engagements  for 
novelties  new  to   Boston  and  musical 
attractions  were  in  the  majority,  as  has 
been  the  policy  of  this  house  in  recent 
years   under   the   direction   of  Charles 
Frohman  and  William  Harris,  with  John 
B.  Schoeffel  as  proprietor  and  manager, 
"■ollowing  is  the  summary  of  the  sea- 
,on: 

Aug.  21 — "Excuse  Me,"  by  Rupert 
Hughes,  nine  weeks,  first  times  In  Bos- 
Iton. 

I  Oct.  23 — Lina  Abarbanel  in  "Madame 
[Sherry."  by  Otto  Hauerbach  and  Karl 
[Hoshna.  from  French  of  M.  Ordonneau, 
[music  by  Hugo  Felix,  seven  weeks,  first 
Itimes  in  Boston. 

.  Dec.   11 — Ralph  Herz  in  "Doctor  De 
Luxe,"  two  weeks. 

Dec.    25  —  Eddie    Foy    in    "Over  the 
River,"  George.  V.  Hobart's  version  of 
"The   Man    from    Mexico,"    music  by 
(John  L.  Golden,  two  weeks,  first  times 
Jn  Boston. 

Jan.  8— "Zldgfeld's  Follies,"  by  George 
V.  Hobart,  five  weeks,  first  times  In 
Boston. 

Feb.  12— Jefferson  de  Angelis  in  v/The 
Pearl  Maiden,"   by  Earle  C.  Anthony 


Mr.  Levy's  Obstinacy. 

I  It  Is  natural  that  Mr.  Jefferson  M. 
[Levy  should  wish  to  retain  Monticello. 
Iri  the  first  place  he  owns  it  and  others, 
'from  reverential  motives,  are  eager  to 
[take  it  away  from  him.  Any  man, 
worthy  the  name,  can  be  obstinate  on 
;  occasion.  In  the  second  place,  he  prob- 
ably likes  to  think  that  he,  too,  can 
'sleep  and  eat  and  loaf  in  the  house 
made  famous  by  Thomas  Jefferson. 
There  are  persons,  business  men,  pro- 
jfessional  men,  not  necessarily  poets  and 
|  sentimentalists,  who  are  happy  if  they 
can  obtain  and  inhabit  the  home  of  a 
celebrated  man.  Some  time  ago  it  wa» 
announced  that  an  American  plutocrat 
had  bought  Pope's  villa  at  Twickenham* 
and  would  enjoy  the  associations — with 
the  addition  of  a  garage  and  squash 
court.  Unfortunately  Alexander  Pope 
never  lived  in  this  villa.  It  was  built 
{ by  a  daughter  of  Lord  Howe,  who 
pulled  the  poet's  home  to  the  ground. 
The  late  Henry  Labouchere  finally 
came  into  possession  of  the  villa,  and 
in  his  time  remains  of  the  grotto  could 
be  seen  on  the  grounds.  Jeremy  Ben- 
tram  lived  for  half  a  century  In  a  house 
in  Queen  Square  Place,  Westminster, 
London,  that  was  once  John  Milton's 
home,  and  meditated  on  utilitarianism, 
usury,  state  constitutions  and  legal  re- 
forms In  the  poet's  garden.  Living  in 
Milton's  home,  he  read  the  poems  from 
a  sense  of  duty,  and  put  up  a  memorial 
slab  in  the  garden;  and,  if  our  memory 
is  good,  Mr.  Hazlltt  made  some  pe- 
culiarly bitter  remarks  about  the  con- 
trast between  the  house  and  garden 
and  the  philosophizing  occupant. 


An  Adjective  or  Two. 
Did  Cobbett  say:  "When  a  man 
comes  to  his  adjectives,  I  tremble  for 
him,"  or  did  he  tremble  at  the  thought 
of  a  writer  using  the  word  "It"?  The 
only  book  by  Cobbett  now  at  hand  Is 
his  "Tour  in  Scotland,"  In  which  he 
says  dreadful  things  against  potatoes 
and  shouts  the  praise  of  brose,  oat- 
cakes and  oatmeal,  a  book  delightful 
by  reason  of  its  vituperation,  as  when 
he  described  the  Globe  newspaper  as 
"that  rumble-tumble  of  filth  and  beast- 
ly ignorance"  and  Denman  as  the 
"dirty  blll-of-indlctment  drawer"  for 
the  Broughams  and  the  Greys.  Proba- 
bly the  saying  is  in  Cobbett's  English 
Grammar.  We  were  reminded  of  it  by 
reading  about  John  Walter,  the  founder 
of  the  London  Times.  That  Journal 
was  at  first  printed  logographlcally : 
that  Is,  a  number  of  words  and  phrases 
were  cast  entire,  to  save  compositors 
the  trouble  of  collecting  type.  Thus 
these  phrases  were  on  a  single  block: 
"Dreadful  robbery,"  "atrocious  out- 
rage," "fearful  calamity,"  "interesting 
female.''  There  are  writers  today  who 
always  join  the  same  adjective  to  cer- 
tain nouns,  just  as  It  Is  easy  to  fall  Into 
the  trick  of  characterizing  a  person  or 
qualifying  a  thing  by  applying  three 
adjectives,  as  the  Irish  lady  was  de- 
scribed In  her  epitaph  as  "bland,  pas- 
sionate and  deeply  religious."  They 
says  that  Kinglake  writing  "The  In- 
vasion of  the  Crimea"  worked  for  a 
number  of  hours  and  left  spaces  for 
adjectives.  He  then  rode  on  horseback, 
meditated  the  fitting  adjectives,  and  on 
his  return  Inserted  them.  Was  it  not 
Daudet  who  said  that  the  adjective 
should  never  be  the  legitimate  wife  of 
the  substantive?  Look  through  "Gulli- 
ver's Travels";  mark  the  sobriety  in 
the  use  of  these  words,  and  note  the 
strength  and  authority  thus  gained. 
Lafcadio  Hearn's  description  of  the 
Windward  Islands  is  In  striking  con- 
trast—the style  is  as  lush  as  the  trop-  ' 
ical  vegetation;  the  reader  should  don 
colored  spectacles.  Yet  with  a  few  ad- 
jectives Poe  and  Coleridge  could  -work 
wonders,  and  Walt  Whitman  was  often 
fortunate,  as  when  he  spoke  of  the 
"gorgeous,  indolent  sun";  the  sun  "so 
calm  and  haughty";  "mad,  naked  sum- 
mer night." 


Virginian  Prejudice. 

In  1887  we  heard  Virginians  speak  of 
Mr.  Levy's  purchase  of  Monticello  as 
though  a  grievous  wrong  had  been  com- 
mitted. Some  of  the  older  men  in  the 
Green  Spring  region  used  the  word  "out- 
rage." They  did  not  know  Mr.  Levy 
[personally.  They  had  nothing  against 
jhim  except  that  he,  an  outsider,  as  they 
said,  had  bought  Monticello.  They  did 
not  call  him  a  "northern  mudsill," 
nor  could  they  justly  rank  him  among 
[the  "poor  white  trash,"  but  they  re- 
sented the  sale.  They,  themselves,  had 
done  nothing  to  maintain  suitably  the 
estate,  by  loan  or  subscription.  The 
great  majority  were  peculiarly  unable, 
but  "they  didn't  want  any  man  from 
New  York  coming  down  and  interfer- 
ing." A  delightfully  prejudiced,  hospi- 
table, honorable  race,  gallant,  and 
parochial!  Men  who  were  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  wits  of  Queen  Anne's 
time  and  the  novels  of  the  G.  P.  R. 
James  than  with  Hardy,  Meredith,  or 
M.  Bourget.  Women  who  thought  it 
unwomanly  to  write  for  publication  and 
could  not  understand  the  behavior  of 
Miss  Amelie  Rives,  "a  girl  of  good  old 
Virginian  stock."  They  all  mourned  the 
sale  of  Monticello. 


Let  us  then  talk  of  something  else;  tell, 
me  then  the  just  measure  of  the  skip  of  a 
I  flea,  for  I  hear  you  are  a  subtle  geometri- 
cian and  understand  the  mathematics  per- 
fectly well. 


Irksome  Responsibility. 

1  Would  it  be  a  pleasure  to  live  in 
an  old  house  once  occupied  by  a  fam- 
ous   man?      The     rooms     are  often 

cramped  and  musty;  the  windows  rat- 
tle; the  cook  complains  of  the  incon- 
veniences; there  Is  no  "sanitary- 
plumbing.  The  moment  you  make  an  al- 
teration, the  house  is  no  longer  the 
great  man's.  Then  there  is  the  sense 
[of  responsibility,  If  the  purchaser  has 
a  sensitive  mind.  He  must  live  up  to 
the  house,  be  worthy  of  it.  If  your 
predecessor  were  a  poet,  you  are 
tempted  to  invite  a  sonnet,  a  ballad 
possibly  an  ingenious  charade,  which 
you  "happen  to  have"  with  you  at 
a  meeting  of  some  literary  club  If 
the  Illustrious  one  were  a  painter,  you 
may  not  try  a  water  color  or  dabble 
in  oil,  but  you  feel  bound  to  be  ar- 
tistic and  say  the  right  phrase  about 
►Velasquez.  Botticelli.  Rodin  W. 


An  Egoist. 

The  Bob  White  was  exceedingly  busy 
last  week.    It  mattered  not  whether  the 
wind  were  southwest,  north  or  east,  he 
kept  shouting  his  name  as  though  the 
dwellers  in  the  house  had  never  heard 
it  or  were  not  sure  about  the  spelling, 
j  He  is  still  at  it.    If  he  would  occasion- 
\  ally  call  himself  Robert  in  full,  an  hon- 
orable and  Christian  name,  meaning,  as  j 
wise  men  tell  us,  "famous  in  counsel."  ' 
|  although  others  untruly  turn  it  Red- 
|  beard.    And  why  should  he  be  so  proud 
j  of  his  surname,  as  though  it  were  to 
|  be  preferred  to  Black,  Brown,  Green  or 
Gray?   His  visitng  card  is  in  his  mouth 
and  he  is  constantly  presenting  it,  as  a 
!  young  man  who  has  had  one  engraved 
j  for  the  first  time;  or  he  is  like  a  yojlng- 
j  ster  at  school  who  scrawls  his  name 
t  with  endless  repetition  on  slate,  text- 
1  books  and  blackboard.    There  might  be 
some  excuse  for  the  Bob  White  if  his 
name  were  high-sounding,  magnificent, 
|  like  Marmaduke.     Plantagenet  Archag 
Tchobanian,     Charlemague    Tower  or 
[Bellamy  Storer.    If  his  name  were  only 
Robert  J.  White,  or  Robert  Lee  White! 
And  after  all  he  is  a  bird  of  aliases. 
[Here  he  is  also  known  as  a  quail;  In 
southern  states  as  a  •  partridge.  For 
this  reason  perhaps  he  has  the  assur- 
ance of  a  crook,  and  yet  if  a  bluejay 
Jis  discordant  near  him,  Mr.  Bob  White 
j  will  be  ingloriousJy  quiet. 


"O,  Say,  Can  You  See." 

In  this  country  there  are  chauvinists 
that  foam  at  the  moHth  and  leap  into 
!  the  air  and  paw  it,  if  they  hear  deroga- 
tory remarks  concerning  the  words  or 
the  tune  of  "The  Star  Spangled  Ban- 
jner";  yet  how  many  can  repeat  correct- 
[  ly  two  verses  of  this  patriotic  hymn  or 
even  give  the  first  line  of  tht  second 
I verse?  The  tune  is  not  an  easy  one  to 
[sing.    It  lies  no  better  for  the  average 
voice    than    Ewlng's    "Jerusalem,  the 
Golden." 

!  The  London  Chronicle,  on  the  other 
hand,  spoke  most  irreverently  the  other 
day  of  "God,  Save  the  King."  It  called 
the  tune  "dismal"  and  "horribly  easy." 
But  it  also  asked  the  question:  "la  there 
any  authentic  version  of  our  own  na- 
tion anthem,  or  any  one  who  can  sing 
it  through?  *  »  •  You  might  catch 
Turks,  Frenchmen,  Russians,  Germans 
and  others  by  the  throat  and  ask  them 
for  their  national  anthem,  and  they 
couldn't  give  it." 


"Kink,"  Not  "King." 
'    This  fourth  verse  was  found  in  an  old 
,  Hanoverian  music  book: 

Ood  gave  great  O-nmo.  our  King: 

Long  live  etir  nobli>  King; 

God  save  the  King, 
i        Send  us  roast  !>•■•  f  a  store;  1 

Zf  it's  dono  aend   us  more; 

And  the  key  of  the  cellar  door; 
|    _ .  That  we  may  drink. 

We  quote  this  verse,  In  spite  of  its 
grossly  materialistic  sentiments,  to  show 
that  the  proper  pronunciation  of 
;  "King"  Is  "Kink,"  as  that  of  "Duke"  is 
"Juke."  The  Kink  of  Denmark!  Yes, 
most  noble  Juke!  Thus  should  a  ro- 
mantic actor  mouth  It  on  the  stage. 

Opinions  and  Facts. 

England  Is  by  no  means  so  Ameri- 
canized as  some  would  have  It.  Wit- 
ness this  sentence  from  Mr.  Cosmo 
Hamilton's  "Impertinent  Reflections": 
"At  all  times  politics  is  but  a  game. 
See  to  It  that  your  team  is  composed 
of  gentlemen;  then  the  game  will  be 
cricket,  and  not  baseball  or  rounders." 

Mr.  Joseph  Conrad,  discussing  the 
Titanic  disaster  in  the  English  Re- 
view of  this  month,  asks  whether  pas- 
sengers really  demand  the  banal  and 
seaside  hotel  luxury  on  board  ship.  "It 
Is  Inconceivable  to  think  that  there  are 
people  who  can't  spend  five  days  of 
their  life  without  a  suite  of  apartments, 
cafes,  bands  and  suchlike  refined  de- 
lights. I  suspect  that  the  public  is  not 
so  very  guilty  In  this ,  matter.  These 
things  were  pushed  on  to  it  in  the 
usual  Course  of  trade  competition.  If 
tomorrow  you  were  to  take  all  these 
luxuries  away,  the  public  would  still 
travel."  Yes,  Mr.  Conrad,  we  fear  there 
are  persons  who  would  be  uncomfort- 
able on  shipboard  if  they  were  hot  sea- 
sick In  a  suite;  if  they  did  not  dress 
formally  for  dinner,  and  hear  a  band. 
We  fear  they  are?  We  have  seen  them; 
we  know  them.  Among  them  are  those 
who  on  land  never  walk  on  a  city 
sidewalk  or  use  a  vulgar  trolley  car. 

So  many  riew  things  are  old.  The 
penny-In-the-slot  machine  was  de- 
scribed by  Hero  of  Alexandria  a  cent- 
ury before  Christ.  It  was  a  sacrificial 
vessel  from  which  water  would  flow 
when  money  was  dropped  into  a  slot. 
The  coin  fell  on  a  lever  which  con- 
trolled a  valve.  A  submarine  was  navi- 
gated from  Westminster  to  Greenwich 
by  -Cornelius  Dreber  of  Alkmaar  in 
Holland.  James  I.  gave  him  an  apart- 
ment in  Eltham  palace  and  wished  to 
go  with  Kim  in  this  boat  which  was 
so  constructed  that  a  person  could  see 
"under  the  water  and  without  candle 
light."  We  found  these  statements  in 
a  book  and  they  are  of  course  true. 


Preventable  Cancer. 

The  Hon.  Rollo  Russell  has  written 
a  volume  entitled  "Preventable  Cancer; 
A  Statistical  Research."  It  Is  an 
alarming  bok  to  some  of  us,  in  spite 
of .  its  reassuring  title;  for  the  author, 
who  is  apparently  mdre  of  a  Jonas  than 
a  R61!o>  speaks  •  knowingly '  about 
"chronic  Irritation,"  and  warns  us 
against  a  Jagged  tooth,  the  hot 
stemmed  clay  pipe,  hot  cigar  ends, 
tobacco  in  any  form,  even  the  mildest 
and  supposedly  soothing  plug,  "chewed 
betel  composition,"  and  our  old  foe, 
the  demon  rum.  And  must  the  "T.  D." 
then  be  broken  and  thrown  away  for- 
ever? Is.  it  more  dangerous  than  a 
[wooden  "bull  dog"?  Shall  ginger  no 
longer  be  hot  i'  the  mouth  too?  Are 
there  not  victims  of  cancer  in  the 
mouth  who  have  never  tasted  tobacco 
or  chewed  anything  more  fiery  than 
lovage-.  or  .-slippery  elm? 

This  book  w.as  reviewed  by  Dr.  Salee- 
by  in  a  London  journal,  and  it.  called 
forth  the  following  letter,  which  should 
comfort  those  easily  shaken:  "Having  a 
family  history  of  cancer  since  1838,  I 
venture  to  suggest  that  before  relin- 
quishing alcohol  and  tobacco  a  man  may 
profitably  (1)  get  his  teeth  looked  at 
and  (if  necessary)  have  false  teeth,, and 
|blte  well;  (2)  take  a  tablespoon  of  par- 
jaffin  oil  every  night  as  prescribed  by 
[the  doctor,  and  (3)  sell  out  all  his  Eng- 
lish investments  and  buy  foreign  securi- 
ties. I  have  found  the  combination  of 
intestinal  calm  and  mental  serenity  due 
to  these  measures  a  splendid  remedy 
for  'preventable  irritation,'  leading,  to 
'preventable  oancer.'  "   .  ; 

"THEY  DINED  ALONE." 


A  dispatch  from  Cleveland,  O.,  in- 
formed the  world  that  on  his  seventy- 
third  birthday  "Mr.  and  Mrs.  Rocke- 
feller dined  alone."  The  New  York 
Times  commented  on  the  fact  that 
there  were  no  guests;  it  called  at- 
tention to  "shall  one  say  the  pathos? 
— of  the  dinner  at  which  only  two  sat 
down,  the  master  of  millions  and  his 
wife";  it  argued  in  conclusion  that 
Mr.  Rockefeller  "would  hardly  have 
done  that  had  his  career  been  a  real 
and  a  complete  success." 

But  what  have  millions  in  money  to 
do  with  the  nature  of  a  birthday 
dinner?  Why  should  a  man  on  his 
birthday  be  called  upon  to  Invite, 
say,  his  golf  companions  of  the 
morning,  his  pastor,  his  two  physi- 
cians, or  even  the  old  time  business 
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soclate  to  dinner?  Would  the  Tlmca 
have  had  him  dine  with  pomp  and 
eremony.  with  dishes  of  stewed 
meats.  Burgundy,  and  champagne, 
with  a  swarm  of  trenchermen  and 
trencherwomen  and  a  fiery  Hunga- 
rian hand  on  the  veranda? 

There  are  men — also  women — who 
after  they  have  passed  the  fifties  do 
not  welcome  allusions  to  their  birth- 
day. They  may  bless  and  not  curse 
the  day  of  their  birth,  but  as  they 
near  the  limit  of  life  set  by  the  psalm 
attributed  to  Moses,  they  shun  re- 
minders of  the  inevitable  end,  nor  are 
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they  oe  consoled  by  the  windy  as- 
surance that  they  do  not  show  their 
age;  that  they  never  looked  younger. 
A  birthday  is  to  them  as  any  Tues- 
day or  Wednesday,  as  far  as  a  cele- 
bration is  concerned.  They  do  not 
wish  to  hear  on  one  particular  day  In 
the  year  the  speech  of  the  Trappist 
to  his  brother. 

It  might  also  be  said  that  Mr. 
Rockefeller's  stomach  is  notoriously 
J  weak,  and  his  diet  is  simple.  It  takes 
I  a  man  of  iron  will  to  sit  at  table 
land  persist  in  moderation  or  i  self  - 
I  denial  when  Joyous  guests  at  a  birth- 
I  day  dinner  expect  something  more 
I  than  a  basin  of  gruel,  or  courses  of 
I  herbs  and  fruits  with  water  from 
I  the  spring. 

There  is  also  a  sentimental  expla- 
I  nation,  for  even  Mr.  Rockefeller  may 
I  have    his    sentimental    moments  In 
I  private  life.     Mrs.  Rockefeller  was 
I  the  only  one  of  his  immediate  family 
I  In  the  town.     Was  it  not  possible 
I  that  on  his  birthday  she  may  have 
I  preferred  to  be  alone  at  table  with 
I  her  husband,  who.  whatever  may  be 
I  said  or  thought  about  him  by  others. 
I  has  been  for  many  years  the  man 
I  she  knew  best.     Perhaps  she  wished 
[to  go  over  their  life  together  quietly; 
I  to  tell  old  stories  about  early  years, 
the  children  that  came  to  them;  to 
gossip  about  household  affairs;  to  lay 
plans  for  the  future.     It  would  be 
hard   to  persuade  Mrs.  Rockefeller 
that  her  husband's  career  is  not  suc- 
cessful simply  because  they  "dined 
[alone"  on  his  birthday. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE — Nance  O'Neil 
with  the  Lindsay  Morlson  Stock  Com- 
pany In  Herman  Sudermann's  drama, 
"The  Fires  of  St.  John."    The  cast: 

Mr.  Brauer  Edward  Nannery 

Mrs.  Brauer  nose  Morlson 

Gertrude  Jane  Marbury 

George  von  Hart?n  Howell  Hansel 

An  old  gypgy  woman  Edna  Oliver  i 

Haflner  Wvrlev  Birch  | 

Mr.  Paul  James  S.  Barrett' 

Katie  Frances  Woodbury 

Mnnkka  ..Nance  O'Neil 

The  part  of  Marlkka  seems  to  be  spe- 
cially suited  to  Miss  O'Neil's  Renins. 
The  German  dramatist  has  put  into 
"The  Fires  of  St.  John"  some  funda- 
mental human  passions,  and  In  the'.r 
expression  Miss  O'Neil  '  proves  herself 
not  only  an  artist,  but  one  who  under- 
stands human  nature. 

She  has  gained  in  control  and  re-: 
Strain  t  and  therefore  in  power  in  her 
portrayal  of  the  part.  She  seems  to 
revel  in  the  subtle  expression  of  those 
feelings  which  in  the  lives  of  most  peo- 
ple come  to  the  surface  but  once,  if  at 
all. 

Her  work  has  come  to  have  an  elusive 
quality.  She  does  not  slap  her  audience 
In  the  face  with  her  passion  or  torture 
It  with  the  spectacle  of  a  soul  In  agony. 
Rather  she  Induces  subtly  a  sympathe- 
tic understanding  of  what  is  at  best 
hard  for  anyone  to  understand  In  an- 
other. 

I  With  the  humidity  high,  at  the  end 
of  a  long  hot  spell.  Miss  O'Neil  went 
through   an   exacting   part    without  a 

-Suggestion  of  weariness  and  with  an 
almost  flawless  smoothness.     She  was 

[real,  alive,  compelling  the  interest  and 

(Understanding  of  her  hearers. 

"The  Fires  of   St.   John"   is  not  a 

Vheerful  play.  It  deals  with  a  situation 
which,  no  matter  how  frequent  or  In- 
frequent it  may  he  In  real  life,  is  not 
sought  freely  by  anyone.  It  has  pas- 
sages which  with  less  skillful  handling 
than  that  given  it  by  Miss  O'Neil's 
might  become  repellant.  But  the  ac- 
tress succeeds  in  so  enwrapping  it  in 
her  own  personality  that  the  human 
side  stands  out  and  overshadows  every- 
thing else,  so  that  it  loses  all  semblance 
to  a  disagreeable  problem  and  becomes 
a  section  of  living,  breathing  human 
existence. 

I^ast  night's  performance  was  smooth 
and  brisk.  Even  had  there  been  any 
tendency  to  drag,  natural  for  a  stock 
company  on  a  first  night,  Miss  O'Neil, 
secure  in  the  confidence  of  many  per- 
formances, swept  the  action  along  In  a 
resistless  torrent  and  carried  her  sup- 
port with  her. 

Mr.  Hansel  was  careful  not  to  allow 
the  hint  of  coming  tragedy  to  oppress 
Jlim  unduly  during  the  opening  acts, 
•ut  he  responded  well  to  the  long  dra- 
Matlc  crisis  of  the  third. 
U  Mr  K  rrh  made  a  very  worldly  and 
^^■Ktil  parson.    Mrs.  Morlson  was  as 


Mellty  u,  he  .",  °Ut  Wlth  ^freshing! 
^■J  u\^r  Cha™t'r  °<  »»••  hot- 
Rita  Could,  "queen  of  beauty  and  of 
fashion,"  so  the  program  has  It,  Is  one 
of  the  stars  at  B.  K.  Keith's  this  week.! 
On  the  beauty  proposition  the  program 
statement  Is  not  fur  out  of  the  way, 
while  she  has  a  bewildering  array  of 
gorgeous  costumes,  all  of  them  of  the 
dingiest  sort.  Miss  Could  favored  last 
night's  audience  with  five  different 
songs,  covering  a  wide  range,  showing 
not  only  her  versatility  but  also  that  she 
Is  the  possessor  of  a  remarkable  voice. 
After  each  song  Miss  Gould  made  an  en. 
tire  change  of  costume,  each  gown 
seeming  more  beautiful  and  more 
^"fetching"  thun  the  one  before. 

Another  excellent  number  Is  presented 
by  Lida  McMillan  &  Co.,  appearing  in 
a  comedy  sketch  entitled  "The  Latej 
Mr.  Allen."  It  Is  the^story  of  toe  hus- 
band and  the  private  dining  room  and. 
of  course,  of  the  appearance  of  the 
wife  Just  at  the  psychological  moment— 
the  moment  when  the  husband's  guest 
Is  kicking  a  champagne  glass  from  his 
"land.  Thereupon  the  wife  declares  her 
Husband  is  dead  to  her.  she  adopts 
mourning  and  goes  Into  ethical  culture. 
The  husband,  however,  longs  for  his 
home  again,  and  his  friend  of  the  pri- 
vate dining  room  undertakes  to  smooth 
matters  over.  That  she  succeeds  edmir- 
ably  goes  without  saying,  merely  by 
telling  the  self-appointed  widow  that 
she  herself  Is  in  love  with  Mr.  Allen 
and  that  If  the  "widow''  has  no  objec- 
tion she  would  like  to  marry  him.  The 
anticipated  jealousy  is  immediately 
aroused  and  everybody  is  reunited  and 
happy  once  again. 

Miss  M'MIllan  plays  the  part  of  Bo- 
nlta  R.  Blackstone,  whom  the  husband 
was  entertaining.  Marie  Young,  look- 
ing truly  charming  In  the  deepest  of 
mourning.  Is  Mrs.  Allen,  and  "the  late 
Mr.  Allen"  Is  Cameron  Clemmens,  with 
Blanch  Boyer  as  Maggie  the  maid'.  Miss 
M'MIllan  does  exceptionally  well  in  her 
role,  and  her  support  Is  at  all  times 
excellent. 

The  Melsterslngers,  with  a  brand  new 
program  and  effective  stage  scenery 
and  settings,  entered  upon  the  third 
week  of  the  annual  Boston  success  yes- 
terday. When  the  curtain  went  up  upon 
the  12  singers  of  the  Meistersinger  or- 
ganization there  was  long  applause  and,1 
after  every  selection,  whether  a  solo, 
duet  or  chorus,  the  audience  insisted 
upon  an  encore. 

Wheeler  Earl  and  Vera  Curtis,  new 
to  Boston  and  to  B.  F.  Keith  patrons, 
have  a  new  and  clever  act  entitled 
"The  Giri  and  the  Drummer,"  the  scene 
being  laid  In  the  corridor  of  a  New 
York  hotel.  They  sing  and  dance  fine- 
ly. "Les"  Copeland  of  the  Dockstader 
minstrel  aggregation  made  his  vaude- 
ville debut  yesterday,  appearing  in  a 
number  of  songs  about  the  colored 
folks,  all  of  his  own  composition. 

Muriel  and  Harris,  two  young  women 
who  can  sing  and  dance  well;  "Walter 
&  Lester,  who  disclose,  in  grotesque 
manner,  many  of  the  mysteries  of 
magic,  and  three  Parelle  Sisters,  Euro- 
pean gymnasts,  complete  the  bill. 


htfe,  or  nattyTIWWf^he  correct  t&JHM 
At  court  the  conventional  cocked  hat 
may  cost  from  £2  10s.  to  £3  15s.  No  gen- 
tleman should  "draw  a  boot"  at  the 
royal  table  even  though  his  shoes  are 
full  of  feet. 


Oh.  thou  then,  whoever'  thou  art,  that  dost 
seek  happiness  in  thy  self,  independent  of 
others,  not  subject  to  caprice,  not  mocked  by 
Insult,  not  snatched  away  by  ruthless  hands, 
over  which  Time  has  no  power,  and  that 
Death  alone  cancels,  seek  it  (if  thou  art  wise) 
in  books,  in  pictures,  and  the  face  of  nature, 
for  these  alone  we  may  count  upon  as  friends 
for  life! 


At  Court. 

We  are  much  Interested  in  the  new 
rules  for  guidance  In  the  intricate  mat- 
ters of  dress,  orders,  medals,  decora- 
tions and''  gfneral  behavior  on  English 
state  occasions,  so  that  we  look  for- 
ward vto  the  new  edition  of  "Dress  Worn 
at  Court"  by  Mr.  Herbert  Trendall, 
M.  V.  O.,  chief  clerk  of  the  Lord  Cham- 
berlain's department.  It  seems  that  an 
expert  court  tailor  is  now  posted  at  the 
entrance  of  the  rooms  in  which  the 
functions  are  held,  and  it  is  his  duty 
"to  scrutinize  the  clothes  of  each  man 
attending  the  court  and  to  draw  at- 
tention to  any  irregularity."  In  these 
days  the  American  sojourner  in  London 
may  be  presented  at  court  or  invited 
to  a  ball  or  dinner  where  royalty  lends 
Its  gracious  presence;  he  may  be  in- 
vited suddenly,  In  the  twinkling  of  an 
eye,  and  he  should  be  well  versed  in 
matters  of  gewgaws  and  deportment, 
if  he  wishes  to  do  credit  to  Terre 
Haute  or  Hockanum  Ferry.  Thus,  to 
what  an  extent  should  the  elaboration 
of  the  steelwork  in  the  buttons  and 
sword  hilt  be  carried.  A  proper  sword 
may  be  purchased  for  £3  10s.,  but  the 
lum-tum  thing,  the  true  lollapalooza 
(there  are  many  variants  of  this  laud- 
atory word)  will  stand  you  In  £15  15s. 
And  must  an  American  citizen  neces- 
sarily wear  suspenders  when  an  Earl  Is 
belted? 


Royalty  Dines. 

Is  there  no  handbook,  "Behavior  at 
the  Royal  Table?"  It  Is  our  impression 
that  the  American  citizen,  even  though 
he  be  Mr.  Depew  or  Mr.  Morgan,  Is  not 
expected,  when  the  King  is  at  the  head, 
to  lead  the  conversation  or  Indulge  him- 
self In  monologue.  .There  was  a  time  in 
the  history  of  French  courts  when  the 
King  and  certain  distinguished  guests 
ate  with  their  hats  on.  If  this  custom 
prevails  in  England,  an  American  should 
be  told  whether  a  sllker.  bowler.  Tyro- 


Zola's  Break., 

It  Is  not  always  easy  to  learn  what 
should  and  what  should  not  be  done  at 
a  royal  feast.  When  Zola  was  writing 
"La  Curee,"  he  wished  Information  con- 
cerning the  customs  and  etiquette  of 
the  court  at  Compelgne  during  the  Sec- 
ond Empire.  He  pumped  Flaubert,  who 
had  been  a  guest,  and  he  learned  cer- 
tain things  about  the  life  at  an  Im- 
perial chateau  from  a  book  that  .In- 
cluded souvenirs  of  a  valet  de  cham- 
bre  at  the  Tuilerles.  In  "La  Curee" 
there  is  a  vivid  description  of  the  riot- 
ous talk,  the  laughter,  the  chorus  of 
Joy  In  which  Napoleon  III.  took  part. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  silence  during  any 
meal  at  which  the  Emperor  was  present 
was  rigorously  demanded,  and  the  rules 
of  the  chateau  were  hung  up  in  the 
chamber  of  each  guest.  Flaubert  for- 
got to  tell  Zola  about  this  rule,  and 
I  the  valet  de  chambre'  had  said  nothing 
about  the  customs. 

Nothing  was  heard  in  the  Imperial 
dining  room  but  the  rhythm  of  mastica- 
tion and  the  music  of  the  Guides  with- 
out. And  so.  this  realistic  chapter  In 
"La  Curee"  Is  absolutely  inexact;  never- 
theless, M.  Edmond  Lepelletier,  the 
sworn  admirer  of  Zola  except  in  the 
I  Dreyfus  affair,  exclaims  that  If  Zola 
|  had  known  about  this  rule,  he  would 
i  have  written  an  equally  powerful  de- 
scription. 


Oamulodunum,  received  its  first  charter 
In  11S3,  or  that  Paraguay  waB  discov- 
ered by  Juan  Diaz  de  Soils  In  1515? 
Who  Invented  the  paper  collar?  Who 
first  wore  one,  and  when?  Ah,  these 
are  vital,  all  absorbing  questions. 


Louis  In  Good  Humor. 

Should  the  conversation  led  by  the 
King  be  relieved  by  any  jests,  Imper- 
sonations, surprising  tricks  on  the  part 
of  a  guest?  The  world  has  long  believed 
that  Louis  XIV.  was  a  stickler  for  eti- 
quette, although  he  was  an  enormous 
eater,  but  Madame  la  Duchesse  Mere, 
a  natural  daughter  of  the  monarch,  told 
the  Due  de  Luynes  that  at  royal  sup- 
pers spread  at  Marly  the  King  often 
rolled  balls  of  bread  and  threw  them  at 
the  ladies  with  no  mean  skill.  Further- 
more, with  infinite  condescension  he 
permitted  the  women  to  throw  bread 
balls  at  him.  Sometimes  apples  and 
oranges  were  thus  gayly  hurled;  and  on 
one  occasion  Mile,  de  Vlantais,  'maid  of 
honor  to  the  Princess  de  Conti,  a  nxerry 
lass,  whose  face  had  been  hurt  by  -a 
bread  ball  thrown  by  Louis,  responded, 
picked  up  a  salad  bowl  and  in  turn' 
threw  the  mess,  all  dressed,  at  the  be- 
wigged  sun  of  France.  Something  in 
our  heart  tells  us  that  George  V.  is 
hardly  the  man  for  such  table  diver- 
sions. 


Digged  for  Another. 

We  quoted  yesterday  from  M.  Lepelle- 
tler's  book  about  Zola,  the  story  of  his 
seeking  Information  concerning  the  life 
at  Complegne  when  Napoleon  III.  held 
court  there.  M.  Lepelletier  says,  and 
tw).ce  on  the  same  page  (p.  251)  that  he 
wished  to  use  this  information  in  writ- 
ing "La  Curee."  We  happened  to  run 
over  the  pages  of  "Son  Excellence  Eu- 
gene Hougon"  later  in  the  day.  Rougon 
is  Invited  to  Complegne  and  sits  at  a 
dinner  there,  over  which  the  Emperor 
presided  (chap.  VII.).  Zola  represents 
the  guests  as  chattering  gaily— a  novel- 
ist saying  to  a  painter,  a  fellow  guest, 
"ordinary  cooking!"  To  which  the 
painter  Wiswered,  "exquisite  wines"— 
whereas  ^pence  at  the  imperial  din- 
ner was  commanded  at  Compelgne. 
We  are  urfabte  at  present  to  examine 
"La  Curee."  -^Vs  the  bookseller  says: 
"We  are  Just  fujt  of  it";  and  while  the 
village  library  has  many  novels  favor- 
ably known  as  "best  sellers,"  it  does 
not  contain  the  works  of  M.  Zola.  We 
remember  the  opening  pages  of  "La 
Curee"  with  the  description  of  the  re- 
turn from  the  Bois,de  Boulogne;  also 
the  extraordinary  scene  in  the  conserva- 
tory filled  with  strange  and  morbid 
plants;  and  if  we  are«iot  mistaken,  the 
speculator  Saccard  gives  a  dinner  to  a 
pack  of  Bonapartists ;  but  we  do  not 
recall  any  visit  to  Complegne.  It  looks 
as  though  M.  Edmond  Lepelletier  toll- 
ing through  the  mass  of  Zola's  books 
had  made  a  slip.  If  there  is  nothing 
about  Compiegne  in  "La  Curee,"  it  is 
unfortunate  for  M.  Lepelletier  that  he 
spent  so  much  time  in  showing  Zola's 
break.  "He  digged  a  ditch;  he  digged  it 
deep,"  etc.  Otherwise  he  might  reply, 
in  the  words  of  Dryden:  "There  are  a 
sort  of  blundering,  half-witted  people 
who  make  a  great  deal  of  noise  about  a 
verbal  slip." 


The  Untiring. 

Let  us  now  praise  famous  men.  Mr. 
William  Kendall,  a  pianist  of  South 
Africa,  has  accomplished  the  feat  of 
playing  the  piano  for  74  consecutive 
hours  without  change  of  cuffs.  Thus 
he  surpasses  Signor  Bamillo  Baucla, 
who  has  48  hours  to  his  credit,  and  Mr. 
Napoleon  Bird,  who  in  48  hours  played 
l&flO  pieces,  accompanied  at  three  con- 
certs and  twice  obliged  those  dancing. 
The  P»U  Mall  Gazette  proposes  a  match 
between  Sir.  Kendall  and  Mr.  McGurrin, 
an  America^;  typewriter,  who  wrote  4627 
words  In  30  minutes.  And  who,  pray,  is 
th'e  author  oK  those  commemorative 
lines?  Nv 
Keys  flew  off  in  a  steady  stream, 

Levers  got  Jammed  \nd  the  paper  tor*. 
Charles  kept  on  like  a  to'mi  in  a  dream, 

Only  intent  on  that  recoKj  score. 

How  they  yelled  when  his  tasK  was  done, 
Never  was  heard  such  a  hullabaloo. 

Cheering  Amurrlka's  greatest  son\ 
Charles  McGurrin  or  Kalamazoo. 


In  Memorlam. 

A  statue  to  Rollo,  the  Viking  chieftain, 
has  been  unveiled  at  Fargo,  N.  D.  When 
will  a  statue  to  the  immortal  Rollo  ot 
the  Rollo  books,  a  hero  nearer  and 
dearer  to  us  than  any  Viking,  stand  m 
the  Public  Garden  or  in  Copley  square? 

A  villager  died  recently  at  Temeshvar, 
Hungary,  and  his  best  friend,  ohosen  to 
pronounce  the  funeral  oration,  began  as 
follows:  "Friends,  the  good  man  whom 
we  mourn  once  borrowed  100  francs  from 
me,  but  he  died  before  he  could  repay 
it.  Knowing  your  high  sense  of  honor, 
I  suggest  that  a  collection  be  made  on 
his  account,  so  that  {lis  memory  may 
remain  unblemished  for  all  time."  The 
foreign  journal  adds:  "The  untimely 
exit  of  the  orator  obliged  a  second-best 
friend  to  conclude  the  panegyric." 

Some  weeks  ago  a  German  newspaper 
referred  to  the  invention  of  the  paper 
collar  and  spoke  with  pride  of  the  first 
as  "made  in  Germany,"  and  named  the 
year,  one  later  than  1840.  'Now  Jules 
Janln  In  1831.  wrote  a  vivid  description 
of  Saint-£atet«,,*its*  coal  mines,  manu- 
factories and  forges.  In  this  essay  he 
said:  "Statistics  and  political  economy 
next  to  paper  collars  and  'cannes  a  fau- 
teull'  seem  to  me  the  two  finest  inven- 
tions of  our  epoch."  Again  we  ask, 
When  was  the  paper  collar  Invented  and 
by  whom?  How  unsatisfactory  are  even 
the  heaviest  dictionaries'.  Here,  for  in- 
stance, is  a  dictionary  of  dates,  and 
there  is  not  a  word  about  the  paper 
collar.  The  information  should  stand 
between  "Colchester"  and  "Cologne"  or 
"Papacy"  and  "Paraguay."  What  to  us 
la  trie  fact  that  Colchester,  originally 


First  Aid  to  Novel  Readers. 

This  reminds  us  that  Mr.  J.  G.  Pat- 
terson has  compiled  "A  Zola '  Diction- 
ary," which  is  published,  or  about  to 
be  published,  by  George  Routledge  & 
Sons.  It  will  deal  with  the  various 
characters  and  scenes  of  the  Rougon- 
Macquart  novels  and  there  will  be 
synopses  of  the  plots.  Probably  the 
first  dictionary  of  this  kind  in  English 
was  the  Dickens  Dictionary,  in  which 
I  the  characters  are  alphabetically  ar- 
ranged, described  fully  and  with  quota- 
tions from  their  own  speech.  Balzac 
and  Thackeray  were  among  the  first, 
if  not  the  first,  to  introduce  characters 
of  one  novel  in  another,  though  Balzae 
carried  the  practice  to  a  far  greater  ex- 
tent. Thus  in  the  Frenchman's  novels 
the  banker  is  always  Nucingen,  Tlllet 
or  Keller;  the  typical  dandy  is  Marsay; 
the  usurer,  Gobseck;  the  commercial 
journalist,  Lousteau  Blondet  or  Finot. 
And  there  is  an  edition  of  Balzac  in 
which  each  volume  contains  an  index 
of  the  characters  who,  figuring  in  this 
or  that  one,  are  also  introduced  else- 
where. Thus  Claire  de  Beauseant  is  to 
be  found  in  "Une  -Fille  d'Eve,"  "Le 
Pere  Goriot,"  "La  Femme  Abandonnee." 
There  are  a  few  characters  in  novels 
by  Disraeli  that  are  used  for  more 
than  one  volume.  Trollope  was  loath 
to  confine  any  one  of  his  men  and 
I  women  to  a  single  novel.  There  are 
country  folk  in  Thomas  Hardy's  novels 
that  moralize  amusingly,  while  Fate  Is 
concerned  with  more  than  one  noble 
dame  or  Wessex  maiden;  witness,  Jacob 
Poorgrass.  George  Moore,  in  his  earliest 
novels,  led  certain  men  through  vari- 
ous scenes.  The  great  novels  of  length 
should  have  an  index,  though  it  need 
not  be  so  minute  as  the  one  Richardson 
provided  for  "Sir  Charles  Grandlson." 


Marco  in  New  York. 

i    And  while  we  are  discussing  books. 

I  we  gladly  make  room  for  the  following 

i letter: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  column  last  Tuesday  aroused 
many  memories  when  you  spoke  of 
"Marco  Paul."  I  recall  perfectly  my 
introduction  to  him.  A  boyish  explora- 
tion in  a  chest  of  my  father's  revealed 
the  complete  set,  and  for  a  week  I 
revelled  in  their  fascinating  adventures, 

r  a  bit  didactic  perhaps,  but  very  human, 

I  for  Marco  was  a  real  boy.  I  still  en- 
joy re-reading  them,  seeing  Boston  and 
New  York  as  they  were  in  the  50's,  when 
he  could  hide  his  fishpole  in  the  hedge 
on  Franklin  street. 

The  "Adventures  in  New  York"  begins 
the  series.  Marco  was  a  somewhat  way- 
ward boy,  who  lived  in  a  fashionable 
house  in  Waverley  place,  and  at  his 
father's  request  Forester  was  undertak- 
ing both  his  discipline  and  his  educa- 
tion. Forester  was  riding  up  Broadway 
to  the  house  when  he  was  surprised  and 
shocked  to  see  a  well  dressed  youth 
stealing  a  ride  on  the  omnibus.  This 
afterward  proved  to  be  Marco.  They 

!  visited  the  Battery,  crossed  Fulton  Fer- 
ry to  the  navy  yard,  took  the  railroad 
to  the  village  of  Harlem  and  by  a 
stratagem  Induced  Marco  to  have  a 
tooth  pulled  which  neither  the  threats 
of  his  father  nor  the  entreaties  of  his 

'  mother  had  been  able  to  budge. 

How  interesting  are  the  pictures  of 
travel,  especially  those  ot  passenger 
travel  on  the  Erie  canal.  To  this  day  I 
cannot  ride  through  Canton  on  the  Bos- 
ton &  Providence  railroad,  without 
thinking  how  Marco  remarked  to  Fore*- 


over*  a  town"  when 
long  tha  embankment 
iown  on  the  roofs  of 
J.  M.  B. 


fw~ that  tb< 

the  train  pi 

and  they  1> 
:  the  houses. 

Boston,  July  10,  1912. 

x»»  I  nm  terrified  at  the  Earth.  It  1»  that 

calm  and  patlert. 
It  Brows  such   sweet   thlnes  out  of  sucn 

corruption. 

Mr.  Johnson  Loq. 

,  As  the  World  Wags: 

I  am  not  sure  that  It  Is  good  for  an 

earnest  student  of  sociology  to  live  In 
the  country  for  the  greater  part  of  the 
year.    I  find  more  to  stimulate  thought 
and    quicken    speculation    In  Blossom 
'street  or  Shawmut  avenue.    Nor  do  I 
think  that  the  country  offers  superior 
inducements  to  those  who  are  prepar- 
ing themselves  unostentatiously  for  the 
grave.     This  ripening,  commended  by 
the  poets,  Is  rather  a  process  of  rot- 
ting.   The  dweller  apart  from  men,  and 
jat  some  distance  from  the  village  store,  i 
grows  slouchy  in  thought  as  in  dress. 
|His  clothes  seem  to  break  out  spon- 
taneously Into  eruptions  of  grease,  as 
tiie  tablecloth  at  the  Slap-Bang  dining 
'house,  where    Messrs.    Guppy,  Small- 
jweed  and  Jobllng  met  one  day.  His 
pnlnd  is  soon  sluggish  and  greasy.  From 
his  veranda  he  looks  across  the  bay  at 
Muguntlc  and  accustoms  his  eyes  to 
long  stretches  and  broad  sweeps.  This 
[possibly  benefits  his  sight,  but  It  does 
inot  encourage  concentration  of  mind. 
[Nature  is  lazy  for  weeks  at  a  time. 
The  sea  at  Clamport  is  seldom  stirred 
■into  activity,  and  then  only  to  oblige 
[visitors   from   the   West.     The  clouds 
yawn  and  do  not  find  It  worth  while  to 
Ished  .moisture.     Thunder   storms  ap- 
proaching are  discouraged  by  the  pre- 
vailing apathy  and  wheel  about  to  the 
northeast.    No  wonder  that  the  natives 
smile  when  invited  to  do  any  work  and 
way:  "Next  week";  seldom  "tomorrow." 

Rural  Distractions. 

•  Nor  do  I  find  it  easy  to  read  with  any 
determined  purpose.  Books  about  the ; 
country,  wild  flowers,  birds  of  New 
England,  the  pleasures  of  solitude  should 
never  be  read  in  the  country.  It  is  al- 
most impossible  to  read  them.  Thoreau 
himself  does  not  stand  the  test.  Jefferies 
then  seems  to  be  only  an  amateur.  A 
bound  volume  of  some  old  magazine  is 
more  to  be  desired,  or  a  story  of  life  in 
London,  Paris,  St.  Petersburg.  "The 
Woodlanders"  is  best  appreciated  when 
read  in  a  room  commanding  a  view  of 
brick  walls  and  chimney  pots.  Nature 
herself  puts  these  books  about  her  to 
shame — all  except  "Leaves  of  Grass," 
which  is  for  all  places.  Walt  Whitman 
first  read  Homer  on  a  Long  Island 
peninsula,  "in  a  sheltered  hollow  of 
rocks  and  sand,  with  the  sea  on  each 
side."  And  Homer,  some  of  the  Greek 
tragedies,  Montaigne,  still  go  very  well 
with  nature.  They  do  not  deliberately 
invite  comparison. 

The  attempt  to  read  "solid  literature, 
books  that  might  be  sold  by  the  cord  or 
hundredweight,  Is  vain.  For  three  sum- 
mers I  haVe  begun  "Greece  Under  the 
Romans,"  by  George  Flnlay,  and  have 
never  gone  beyond  the  25  th  page:  "Mace- 
donian Influences."  Crows  wrangling  on 
the  marsh,  a  squeaking  windmill,  the 
sight  of  a  tortoise  crawling  toward  the 
bay  bushes,  shouts  of  children  on  the 
sand  spit,  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  a 
cock  crowing  absurdly  out  of  season,  the 
Armenian  supporting  some  oppressed  or 
tortured  family  that  nevertheless  per- 
sists In  needle  work— there  are  a  hun- 
dred distractions,  interruptions.  It 
would  be  easier  to  read  Mr.  Finlay's  im- 
proving work  In  a  car  shop  at  Rome, 
N.  T. 


Tumultuous  Privacy. 

In  the  country  I  mise  the  quiet  that 
induces  philosophic  contemplation,  the 
quiet  of  Bates  Hall  or  the  top  floor  in  a 
high  office  building.  State  roads  bring  | 
with  them  automobiles,  and  the  signal* 

'  of  approach  are  more  and  more  terrible 
in  their  warning.  The  railway  engine 
whistle  that  disturbs  Prof.  Morse  and 
his  friends  is  in  comparison  as  a  horn 
of  Elfland  faintly  blowing.  The  shal'.ow 
harbor  is  no  longer  restful.  The  owners 
of  the  motor  boats  enjoy  the  "Chug, 
chug,"  which  reminds  the  humble  cot- 
tager that  there  are  persons  rich  enough 

|to  own  them.  They  would  not  put  on  a 
muffler  for  the  world.  And  city  folk, 
whenever  they  go  into  the  country  for 

.a  day  or  two,  feel  it  their  duty  to  be 
noisy.  They  talk  abnormally  >  loud,  as 
though  Nature  were  de4f.  They  cackle, 
they  scream,  they  shout,  they  whoop,  to 
assure  themselves  that  they  are  having 
what  is  loosely  characterized  as  "a  good 
time."  Grown  persons  outvie  children 
in  this  respect.  I  do  not  refer  to  morn- 
ing birds.  Tou  become  accustomed  to 
them  as  to  a  boiler  factory  or  an  ele- 
vated railroad. 


Vain  Endeavors. 

There  is  the  pure  air,  but  this  puts 
you  In  such  a  healthy  condition  that 
you  are  brought  close  to  Nature:  that 
is,  you  are  without  ambition.  There  is 
the  sight  of  the  stars  at  night,  the  stars 
that  you  cannot  see  in  the  city  even 
from  a  roof.  It_  is  no  doubt  a  glorious 
sight;  but  it  is  disconcerting.  Realizing 
your  own  littleness,  the  ridiculous 
smallness  of  the  great  globe,  you  say 
to  yourself:  Why  all  this  pother  and 
commotion?  Why  inquiro  into  the 
table  manners  of  the  Cave  Dwellers  or 
the  introduction  of  bar-room  towels? 
What  matters  it  whether  Greede  were 
under,  over,  or  against  the  Romans? 
Why  should  I,  for  example,  scorn  de- 


[HIWSr*and  live  laborious  days,  merely 
to  win  appluuse  from  venerable  acad- 
emies, including  that  of  Lagado,  for 
my  colossal  work— as  yet  unfinished! 
Why  should  I  strive  to  complete  It?  A 
battle  of  ants,  or  the  battle  of  Water- 
loo? What  Is  It  all  to  the  Infinite?  The 
wisdom  of  the  Seven  Wise  Men  of 
Greece  seems  foolishness  to  the  fresh- 
man at  college.  Will  the  wisdom  of  M. 
Hergson  and  Mr.  James,  the  discover- 
ies and  achievements  of  our  scientific 
men,  seem  any  more  reasonable  to  the 
quick  wltted  of  the  year  2500?  Will  the 
name  of  Herkimer  Johnson  be  correctly 
spelled  In  encyclopaedias  of  that  year'.' 
Will  it  not  be  wholly  Ignored? 

The  Inevitable  End. 
We  are  told  that  In  the  country  we 
prepare  ourselves  more  comfortably  for 
the  grave;  that  we  accustom  ourselves 
to  the  thought  of  lying  in  mother  earth. 
But  why  should  the  constant  sight  of 
earth  Inspire  a  man  with  the  wish  to 
lie  beneath  the  turf,  or  persuade  him 
that  such  a  disposal  of  the  body  is 
greatly  to  be  desired,  or  comfort  him 
for    his    permanent    withdrawal  from 
neighbors  and  associates?    From  battle, 
murder  and  sudden  death,  good  Lord 
deliver  us!    We  have  changed  all  that, 
for  we  are  no  longer  in  an  age  when  k 
sudden  death  is  necessarily  a  violent 
one.    A  sudden  death  is  now  not  due  to 
poisoned  cup  or  glove  or  torch,  or  to 
thrust  of  dagger.  We  live,  often  uncon- 
sciously, so  that  we  may  die  suddenly 
from  stroke  or  failure  of  the  heart.  And 
this  death  now  seems  merciful  and  to 
be  envied.    In  the  country  the  ground 
may  look  reproachfully  at  you  and  com- 
plain of  your  timorous  delay.    It  is  bet- 
ter to  be  taken  for  promotion  when  you 
are  active,  alert,  even  though  you  have 
not  begun  the  23d  volume  of  your  colos- 
sal work  (elephant  folio;  sold  only  by 
subscription). 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  July  17,  1912. 

%  O -  (  L. 

A  reader  of  The  Herald  has  kindly 
sent  to  us  a  copy  of  "Marco  Paul  in 
Aew  York,"  to  which  we  referred  a  few 
days  ago.  Reading  it  carefully,  we  find 
it  inferior  in  dramatic  interest  to  "Mar- 
[co  Paul  on  the  Erie  Canal,"  "Marco 
Paul  in  Maine,"  and  in  fact  to  any 
other  volume  of  the  admirable  series; 
nevertheless,  there  are  two  or  three  pas- 
sages worthy  of  attention.  It  may  be 
remembered  by  some  that  Mr.  Baron,  a  ' 
merchant  of  New  York,  entrusted  his 
son  Marco,  about  12  years  old,  to  Mr. 
John  Forester,  Marco's  cousin,  about  19 
years  old.  The  story  opens  with  a  de- 
scription of  Mr.  Forester  "walking  upon 
the  sidewalk  of  a  certain  street  in  New 
York  called  Nassau  street."  The  book 
was  published  in  1852,  but  the  incidents 
occurred  about  1S37. 


It  hooks.    Surely  ile  lias  appropriated 
some  of  what  should  be  his  wife's  Jew- 
elry, for  In  that  very  embroidered  cam- 
bric shirt  of  his  sparkle  throe  splendid 
diamonds  set  in  dark  blue  enamel.  He 
must  have  stolen  a  bit  of  her  lace  to 
finish  off  that  flourishing  white  tie.  His 
pantaloons  are  a  triumph  of  art.  and 
his  supernaturally  fitting  boots  are-not 
pa  ent  leather,  but  (a  wrinkle  worth 
noting)  thin  French  calf,  carefully  var- 
nished afresh  from  day  to  day.  He  has 
pulled  off  one  glove,  and  is  playing  with 
it  to  show  his  little  white  hand  and  a 
fine  sapphire  which  he  has  had  cut  Into 
a  seal  ring."  And  this  same  Masters  In 
liis  country  house  at  Devilshoof  was  dis- 
closed, as  the  old  play  books  say.  in  a 
shawl-pattern    dressing   gown,  orange 
[Cashmere  without  and  rose  silk  within, 
wide  light  blue  trousers,   blue  slippers 
J  embroidered  In  gold,,  a  blue  and  white 
silk  cravat  and  a   red   smoking  cap. 

*  rom  his  whole  attire  emanated  a  com- 
bined odor  of  French  sachets  German 
cologne  and  Turkish  tobacco  "'  A  swell 
indeed,  a  prodigious,  a  howling  swell 
fit  to  figure  in  an  early  novel  of  Bulwer 
or  Disraeli. 
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Mrs.  Baron  at  Home. 

Many  and  strange  were  the  sights 
that  young  Mr.  Forester  then  saw.  He 
had  an  inquiring  mind  and  was  a  close 
observer. 

"As  Forester  was  standing  upon  the 
sidewalk  he  observed  that  there  was  a  I 
round  hole  in  the  flagging  near  him, 
covered  with  a  sort  of  grating  of  iron.  | 
1  He  did  not  know  what  it  was.  It  was, 
jin  fact,  an  opening  into  a  coal  cellar 
belonging  to  one  of  the  stores." 

In  chapter  IV.  there  is  a  delightful 
view  of  a  fashionable  home  in  New 
York  in  the  late  30s.  Mrs.  Baron  was 
evidently  in  the  swim.  Her  husband 
had  invited  Mr.  Forester  to  dine  with 
them,  and  named  3:30  P.  M.  as  the  hour. 
The  busy  merchant  had  forgo' ten  that 
he  and  his  wife  had  accepted  an  invita- 
tion to  dine  out  at  4.30.  Mr.  Forester 
was  punctually  at  the  Baron  mansion 
and  Mrs.  Baron  came  into  the  parlor  j 
"very  handsomely  dressed"  with  her 
[bonnet  on  and  a  parasol  in  her  hand.  ! 
In  the  middle  of  the  parlor  stood  a  cir- 
cular table  with  a  "very  handsome  mar- 
ble top."  (The  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  was 
not  afraid  of  the  intensive  "very.")  On 
the  table  were  a  tall  lamp,  surmounted 
with  a  cutglass  shade  "of  splendid 
workmanship,"  large  books  bound  in 
morocco  and  highly  glided,  and  various 
other  articles,  among  them  a  little  ala- 
baster cup  supported  upon  a  pedestal 
>f  black  marble.  This  cup  held  visiting 
lards,  "for  it  is  the  custom  in  cities 
hat,  when  persons  call  to  see  a  lady 
nd  find  that  she  is  not  at  home,  they 
eave  a  little  card  with  their  name  upon 
t,  so  that  the  lady  may  know  when  she 
eturns  who  her  visitors  have  been." 
Mrs.  Baron  looked  over  the  cards.  "Mrs. 
Seneral  Stuyvesant!  How  sorry  I  am  I 
was  out  when  she  called.  Mrs.  Williams. 
Mrs.  John  Murray.  It  is  such  a  pleas- 
ant day  everybody  is  out  calling." 

A  Howling  Swlell. 

Thus  did  we  country  boys  and  girls 
in  the  Fifties  and  Sixties  learn  manners 
and  customs  of  the  Metropolis.  At  the 
time  we  should  have  preferred  "Marco 
Paul  in  New  York"  to  Charles  Astor 
Bristed's  "Upper  Ten  Thousand: 
Sketches  of  American  Society"  reprinted 
'from  Fraser's  Magazine  in  1S52;  and  yet 
In  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott's  book  we  are 
not  told  how  Mr.  Baron  dressed,  while 
,Mr.  Bristed  gave  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  Henry  Masters  as  a  bridegroom. 
"His  mulberry-blue  coat,  resplendent 
with  gilt  buttons,  and  white  satin  skirt 
lining,  fits  him  as  if  he  had  been  mould- 
ed and  cast  into  it.  His  white  watered- N 
satin  waistcoast,  which  descends  about 
three  inches  lower  than  if  it  were  the 
work  of  an  English  tailor,  is  set  off  bv 
(a  heavy  gold  chain,  streaming  down 
from  a  little  watch  pocket  under  his  left 
|arm  to  the  lowest  buttonhole  Into  which 


Two  Cents  of  Philanthropy. 

Mr.  Forester  had  a  kind  heart.  He 
saw  as  he  walked  on  the  sidewalk  of 
Nassau  street  a  little  girl  with  a  bundle 
or  sticks  on  ber  back,  and  lo,  a  rude 
boy,  creeping  up  behind  her,  cut  the 
string  with  a  knife.  (This  boy  turned  out 
to  be  young  Marco.)  The  good  Forester 
gave  the  girl  two  cents  to  buy  strong 
string,  and  he  said,  somewhat  reck- 
lessly for  a  guide,  philosopher  and 
friend  to  one  of  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott's 
boy  heroes:  "If  two  cents  won't  buy 
a.  string  long  enough,  come  to  me,  and 
I  will  give  you  another  cent."  Little 
Liddy  bought  a  long  piece  of  twine  and 
gave  back  a  cent  to  Mr.  Forester,  who 
nobly  said:  "Very  well,  you  may  keep 
the  ether  and  buy  something  with  it 
for  yourself  and  your  sister."  Saying 
this,  Mr.  Forester  walked  on,  "think- 
ing to  himself  that  he  never  knew  be- 
fore that  so  much  relief  and  happiness 
could  be  procured  by  the  expenditure  of 
two  cents,"  and  as  he  passed  into 
Wall  street  and  saw  heaps  of  bank 
notes,  dollars  and  doubloons  in  brokers' 
windows,  clerks  carrying  little  trunks 
lull  of  money,  and  merchants  making 
bargains  which  involved  the  transfer 
of  vast  sums"  he  doubted  whether  there 
would  be  a  single  operation  more  suc- 
cessful in  its  character  than  his  invest- 
ment of  his  two  cents.  Here  we  have 
the  true  Jacob  Abbott  This  touch  la 
inimitable. 


Critical  Notes. 

The  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott  was  often  hap- 
py in  his  openings.  "Marco  Paul  in  New 
York"  begins:  "One  morning  in  August 
about  15  years  ago,  a  young  man  named 
John  Forester,"  etc.  This  opening  is 
more  circumstantial  than  usual.  In  the 
Rollo  books  we  are  often  thrown  directly 
into  the  thick  and  the  heat  of  the  action 
Nor  is  Mr.  Forester  the  equal  of  Jonas,' 
although  in  "Marco  on  the  Erie  Canal" 
he  informs  the  boy  that  "a  trunk  is  a 
great  incumbrance  on  an  excursion  in 
search  of  the  picturesque."  The  volume 
describing  the  adventures  on  the  canal 
is  one  of  the  best  for  vividness  of  nar- 
ration, although  the  author  has  consid- 
erably softened  the  speech  and  actions  of 
the  "canallers."  "The  boy  whipped  up 
his  horses,  the  musicians  commenced 
playing  the  grand  march  in  Abaellino 
the  boat  began  to  glide  swiftly  along 
washing  the  banks  with  the  swell  which 
followed  in  her  stern— and  behold,  Marco 
and  Forester  fairly  embarked  on  the 
icanal."  What  could  be  finer  than  this? 
But  how  does  the  grand  march  in  Abael- 
lino go,  and  does  any  band  play  It  to- 
day? Is  it  more  impressive  than  Gen 
Persifore  F.'  Smith's  grand  march  which 
Aunt  Lucinda  used  to  play  on  the  piano 
with  great  expression  when  James  Bu- 
chanan was  President  of  these  United 
States? 

1  <«6f  «2  /  .  '  ?/2 

The'  Herald  has  spoken  editorially 
concerning  the  erection  in  Berlin  of  a 
great  building  for  the  "segregation  and 
scientific  treatment  of  patients  who  are 
afflicted  with  that  distressing  disease 
known  to  the  faculty  as  pianoitls." 
The  idea  of  confining  musicians,  young 
and  old,  who  play  the  piano,  loud 
sounding  instruments  as  cornet  and 
trumpet,  far  reaching*  instruments  as 
violin  and  oboe,  to  a  particular  dis- 
trict in  a  city  is  not  a  new  one.  It  has 
even  been  suggested  that  danger  sig- 
nals should  be  placed  in  the  avenues 
of  approach,  as  though  this  district 
were  set  apart  for  a  powder  factory, 
or  a  smallpox  hospital. 

Goethe,  who  prophesied  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Suez  and  Panama  canals, 
foresaw  the  necessity  of  protecting  the 
more  peaceful  citizens  against  players 
of  musical  instruments.  AVhen  Wil- 
lieim  Melster  went  over  the  province 
[governed  by  the  ^Mysterious  Three,  he 
Iwa's  surprised,  because,  hearing  song 
|in  the  fields,  and  observing  that  the 
boys  accompanied  with  singing  what- 
ever labor  they  were  carrying  on,  he 
heard  no  note  of  instrumental  music. 
The  overseer  answered:  "This  Is  by  no1 
means  neglected  here,  but  practised  in 
a  peculiar  district,  one  of  the  most 
pleasant  villages  among  the  mountains; 
and  there  again  we  have  arranged  it 
so  that  the  different  instruments  shall 
be  taught  In  separate  places.  The  dis- 
cords of  beginners   In   particular,  are 


banished  Into  certain  solitudes,  where! 
they  can  drive  no  one  to  despair;  forj 
,  you  will  confess  that  in  well  regulated  | 
■  Ivll  society  there  is  scarcely  a  more, 
mi. -in ;tt  holy  suffering  to  be  undergone, 
Ulan  what  Is  forced  on  us  by  the  neigh- 
borhood Hi'- an  Incipient  player  on  the 
Hut,  or  violin.  Our  learners,  out  of  a 
j  laudul.l.'  ,|e.|ie  to  be  troublesome  to  no 
"He,  go  forth  of  their  own  accord,  for 
1  l.  nger  or  »  shorter  time,  Into  the 
isti  -.  .-mil  strive  in  their  seclusion  to 
aiinln  the  merit  which  shall  again  nd- 
uiit  them  into  the  inhabited  world. 
IC.icli  ,.r  them,  from  time  to  time,  Is 
allowed  to  venture  an  attempt  for  ad- 
mission, ami  tin-  ulal  seldom  falls  of 
-ueeesx:  i',,r  hush |ul mc> s  and  modesty, 
'hi-  -  -  in  ail  other  parts  of  our 
system.  »•■  strongly  endeavor  to  main- 
tain and  cherish." 

A  Royal  Tnc  English  take  their 

P.4__  music      halls  seriously. 

:uion  ,, 

\  ears  ago  Mr.  George 
Of  Art  Moore  sounded  the  praise 
of  the  halls  as  a  revolt  against  the 
plays  with  Mrs.  Kendal  In  them,  against 
the  hideous  respectability  of  the  villa 
and  the  club.  Then  Mr.  Arthur  Symons 
wrote  beautifully  about  them  in  prose 
and  verse,  and  even  likened  his  soul, 
or  mind,  or  life  to  a  music  hall. 

Now  that  the  King  and  Queen  have 
attended  a  variety  show  at  the  Palace 
Theatre,  the  event  is  characterized  by 
Mr.  Filson  Young  as  "the  most  popular 
social  occurrence  of  the  present  reign." 
Mr.  Young,  not  content  with  this,  also 
says;  "No  wiser  method  could  well 
have  been  found  to  deepen  the  per- 
sonal influence  of  the  Throne,  or  to  win 
a  personal  attention  to  its  more  serious 
ambitions  from  some  who  otherwise 
might  have  been  little  disposed  to  fur- 
ther them." 

Vet  there  were  some  who  could  not 
overlook  the  fact  that  Mr.  Albert  Chev- 
alier was  not  invited  to  take  part  in 
tiie  ceremonies  of  this  august  occa- 
sion. A  correspondent  was  amazed 
that  Mr.  Chevalier  was  not  included  in 
the  list,  "the  man  who  has  had  more  to 
do  In  improving  the  tone  of  the  music 
hall— more  to  do  in  making  it  what  it 
is  today,  'fit  for  a  King  — than  arty  other 
public  performer  living  or  dead."  This 
correspondent  reminded  the  public  that 
when  Mr.  Chevalier  made  his  debut  at 
the  London  Pavilion  in  1891  one  of  the 
best  applauded  songs  at  that  hall  had 
this  refrain: 

We  was  all  boozed,  every  blessed  one  of  us. 
Alt  boozed,  every  mother's  son  of  us! 
,  (We    drank    four    'alf   and    any    think  we 

could  srab; 
Where  was  four-and-twenty  on  us,  and  we 

all  went  'ome  In  3  cab! 
"But,"  says  the  correspondent,  "Chev- 
alier had  not  been  on  the  halls  for 
long  when  the  patrons  of  variety,  edu- 
cated by  his  influence  Into  higher  de- 
sires, demanded  a  better  class  of  en- 
tertainment than  that  which  was  made 
up  chiefly  of  'beer'  songs  from  the  men, 
and  'blue'  songs  from  the  women,  and 
from  1S91  onwards  the  condition  of  the 
music  hall  stage  went  on  steadily  im- 
proving." 


Mr.  Boyle's 
New 


We  saw  one  or  two 
of  Mr.  William  Boyle's 
comedies  last  season 
Comedy  when  they  were  per- 
formed by  the  Abbey  Theatre  company 
of  Dublin.  They  were  amusing  In  the  por- 
trayal of  character  and  in  the  dialogue, 
but  they  were  too  often  sluggish  and 
long-winded.  Mr.  Boyle's  new  comedy, 
"Family  Failing,"  was  played  in  London 
by  the  Irish  Players  June  27.  The  fail- 
ing of  the  Donnelly  family  Is  laziness. 
Dominic  and  his  brother  Joe  let  the 
farm  in  Ireland  go  to  ruin  and  are  un- 
concerned while  their  energetic  sister 
[Maria  waits  on  them.  Their  Uncle  Rob- 
jert  comes  back  from  America.  He  wears 
'a  frock  coat,  sports  a  gold  chain  and  is 
continually  talking  about  the  value  of 
energy.  Maria  concludes  that  he  is  rich 
and  urges  Dominic  to  follow  his  exam- 
ple, to  be  lively  and  industrious  if  only 
to  please  the  uncle.  By  the  end  of  the 
second  act  Dominic  is  the  busiest  man 
In  the  country  round.  In  the  third  act 
It  is  disclosed  that  Uncle  Robert  hasn't 
a  penny  and  is  as  lazy  as  the  other  men 
of  his  family.  "As  soon  as  he  has 
grasped  these  facts  the  philosophic 
Dominic  puts  on  his  coat  again,  settles 
himself  slowly  and  luxuriously  In  his 
armchair  by  the  Are,  and  then  address- 
ing his  uncle  and  his  sister,  says  in  his 
slow  way:  'Well.  Uncle  Robert,  the 
biessin'  o'  God  on  ye,  but  the  story  of 
the,  riches  got  us  all  another  three 
months'  credit;  so  now,  sister  Maria, 
ye'll  have  three  of  us  to  wait  on  in- 
stead of  two!'  And  on  the  picture  of 
the  three  men  prostrate  in  penniless 
comfort,  while  poor  Maria  stares  blank- 
ly at  them  all,  the  curtain  finally  de- 
scends." 

Maria  is  the  most  mothering  and  lov- 
able ot  drudges.  "Lord  help  tire  race 
of  women!"  says  some  one  of  her. 
"They  all  want  to  be  mothers!"  An- 
other character  finely  portrayed,  the 
critics  say,  is  the  sister  Kate,  whose 
share  of  the  family  laziness  has  been 
knocked  out  of  her  by  a  hard-working 
husband  and  11  children.  Dominic 
would  discharge  the  slatternly  maid 
servant  if  he  did  not  owe  her  wages  for 
several  years.  It  is  impossible  for  him 
to  understand  the  morality  of  business. 
When  he  is  told  that  the  grocer  refuses 
to  trust  him  any  more  until  his  bill  Is 
paid,  he  exclaims  sadly  and  in  "rebuk- 
ing"  surprise:    "What?    After  all  the 
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thln-.-s  we've  had  from  him!"'  The  part 
of  IH.mlntc  was  taken  by  Mr.  Arthur 

Sinclair. 

By  the  way,  the  Vail  Mall  Gazette  Of 
July  S  announclnff  the  performance  ofj 
"Countess  Kathleen"  said  the  drama 
was  by  Edmund  Yates!  Did  Mr.  W.  B. 
Ye.it;  smile  it  this,  or  did  he  regard 
the  announcement  as  another  blow 
timed  at  the  Abbey  Theatre? 


Notes 


"Bunty"   celebrated  her 
birthday    In    London  last 
About      Thursday,    and    on  that 
Plays   date   more  than  450  per- 
formances had  been  given.    The  man- 
ager of  the  Haymarket  attributes  the 
success  of  the  play  to  Its  human  na- 
ture; and  the  actors  play  naturally  and 
not  theatrically."  I  remember  so  well  a 
man  whose  opinion  1  usually,  value  say- 
ing after  the  dress  rehearsal — I  was  not' 
present  myself — that  he  though  It  might 
be  a  great  success  If  they  made  more 
of  their  points.    But  as  soon  as  1  saw 
it  I  knew  that  its  great  success  would 
be  due  to  the  fact  that  they  were  not 
going  to  make  points.    Its  a  play  that 
has  attracted   every  kind  of  person — 
statesmen,  soldiers,  all  classes." 

As  a .  consequence  of  "Bunty's"  suc- 
cess, the  production  of  Ibsen's  "Pre- 
tenders" which  has  long  been  waiting. 
Is  still  waiting  indefinitely.  When  "The 
Pretenders"  (1864).  "full  of  barbaric 
color  and  the  shock  of  vims"  was  per- 
formed at  the  Neues  Theatre,  Berlin, 
In  1901,  the  now  famous  Max  Relnhardt 
took  the  part  of  a  wicked  ecclesiastic. 
The  drama  had  been  previously  played 
In  Berlin  by  the  Meinlngen  Company 
and  also  at  the  Schiller  Theatre.  Mr. 
Huneker  compares  some  of  the  episodes 
to  scenes  in  "Goetterdaemmerung"  and 
thinks  that  the  drama,  like  Wagner's 
"Ring,"  should  be  given  in  sections. 

Mr.  Van  Blene  who  goes  about  acting 
and  playing  the  cello,  is  appearing  In 
England  as  the  shabby  hero  in  "The  | 
Concert"  but  he  has  changed  the  title 
of  the  play  to  "The  Music  Master." 

"Submarine  P  7,"  performed  at  the 
Palladium,  London,  is  a  weak  version 
of  a  French  play  that  made  a  sensation 
In  Paris  a  season  or  two  ago.  The 
story  is  described  as  crude  and  senti- 
mental. "The  men  behaved  too  much 
like  heroes,  discipline  was  too  easily 
master  in  the  face  of  the  stupendous 
catastrophe."  Mr.  Tltterton  wrote:  "Ij 
am  glad  the  French  version  was  varied. 
I  do  not  believe  that  the  fear  of  death, 
in  however  strange  a  shape  It  came, 
would  turn  disciplined  men  of  any  na- 
tionality into  a  grabble  of  frantic  cow- 
ards. And  if  there  be  such  situations, 
where  brave  men  would  behave  thu3 
vilely,  it  is  not  for  us  to  look  upon 
them,  and  certainly  the  columns  of  a 
newspaper  rather  than  the  boards  of  a 
theatre  are  the  fit  place  for  their  por- 
trayal. The  right  of  the  stage  to  a 
mission  has  been  questioned,  but  if  it 
have  one,  then  surely  it  Is  to  inspirit 
and  not  to  disspirlt  men.  Neverthe- : 
less,  drama  must  not  lie  even  that  good 
things  may  come,  and  there  would 
have  been  more  than  that  trifling  re- 
sistance to  the  orders  of  the  command- 
er of  the  sinking  submarines,  and  the 
commander  himself  would  have  been 
not  quite  so  unshaken  in  his  heroic 
resolution.  The  drama  saves  its  face 
by  saving  the  submarine  and  not  al- 
lowing you  to  witness  a  scene  of  actual 
death  agonies."  Mr.  Titterton  forgets 
that  the  French  original  was  produced 
In  Paris  at  a  time  when  there  was  talk 
about  the  demoralization  of  French 
naval  officers  through  the  use  of  opium 
and  other  drugs,  and  strange  stories 
were  told  about  the  lack  of  discipline 
at  Tculon. 

"The  Touch  of  the  Child"  was  also 
produced  at  the  Palladium.  The  sensa- 
tion is  a  duel  between  two  men  seated 
together  on  a  sofa.  A  child  Is  about  to 
come  into  the  room.  He  who  is  first 
touched  by  the  child  must  go  out  to 
die.  "You  can  imagine  the  conclusion; 
It  Is  neat  and  inevitable  and  an  enorm- 
ous relief." 

"Ben-My-Chree"  has  been  revived  at 
the  New  Princes  Theatre.  "Every  one 
knows  that  what  Mr.  Calne  does  not 
know  of  the  sentiments  of  the  human 
heart  is  not  worth  calling  knowledge." 
We  have  a  brother  fighting  to  avenge 
his  sister's  honor  (he  Is  hasty  In 
his  conclusions,  but  his  haste  enobles 
him);  the  wronged  lover  slaying  his 
sweetheart's  brother;  a  father  sen- 
;  tenclng  his  son  to  perpetual  silence,  a 
doom  worse  than  death  (think,  for  In- 
stance, of  the  effect  of  such  a  sentence 
upon  Mt.  Calne);  the  lover  dauntlessly 
overcoming  his  terrible  fate  and  win- 
ning atonement  and  the  girl  of  his 
heart;  every  one  acting  In  a  splendid 
frenzy  of  nobility,  except  the  villain." 

Mme.  Lobel  -appeared  at  the  Coliseum 
in  "Between  the  Acts."  J  A  woman 
married  off  the  stage  by'  a  straight- 
laced  husband  Is  torn  from  her  child 
by  "the  imperative  need  to  express  her- 
i  self."  The  husband  blots  her  out  of  ex- 
istence; "she  is  dead,"  but  in  this  play 
she  returns  to  town,  a  dazzling  oper- 
atic star,  "high  above  censure  and  ap- 
plause." The  husband  takes  the  child 
to  see  her— and  takes  her  away. 


Mme.  Sarah  Bernhardt 
will   produce   a  one-act 
play  In  verse  by  Maurice 
in  Paris  Rostand,  son  of  the  poet. 
Marcel  Prevost's  new  play  will  soon  be 
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'produced  at  the  Renaissance.  This  will 
be  his  first>  appearance  as  a  dramatist. 
There  will  be  new  plays  next  season  by 
Bernstein,    Ilatallle,    De  Porto-Rlche, 

Pierre  Frondale. 

Max  Relnhardt  will  produce  "Oedipus 
Rex"  in  a  version  by  Gabrtele  d'An- 
nunzlo  next  spring,  and  De  Max  will 
take  the  part  of  Oedipus.  Mr.  Dawbarri 
writes:  "The  performance  is  curiously 
Illustrative  of  the  spirit  of  Paris.  Could 
anything  be  more  cosmopolitan?  The 
producer  is  an  Austrian  who  lives  In 
Vienna;  the  trans'ator  from  the  Greek 
Is  an  Italian  author  who  writes  In 
French;  and  the  leading  role  Is  played 
by  De  Max,  who  Is  a  Roumanian.  I 
suppose  that  the  audience  at  the  Troca- 
dero  will  be  mainly  Anglo-Saxon."  But 
does  not  Prof.  Relnhardt  live  much  of 
the  time  In  Berlin? 

Isadora  Duncan  is  to  have  a  theatre 
In  the  Montparnasse  region,  where  she 
may  give  a  series  of  performances  In- 
stead of  detached  appearances. 

The  elder  Dumas's  famous  drama, 
"Antony,"  was  revived  recently  at  the 
Comedle  Francaise.  "Ah,  what  glory 
and  enthusiasm  attended  the  first  night! 
Dumas's  green  coat  was  shorn  of  its 
lower  lengths  by  hunters  after  trophies, 
and  the  proud  author  returned  home  in 
the  early  morning  as  tailless  as  a  Manx 
cat.  But  today,  alas!  we  no  longer  weep 
over  the  tragedy  of  this  d'Artagnan, 
who  killed  Adele,  for  whom  he  had  an 
unhappy  passion,  because  she  would  not 
abandon  husband  and  child  to  follow 
him  in  his  adventures.  It  is  indescrib- 1 
ably  old,  this  Dumas  play,  and  if  it  has  | 
any  charm  at  all  It  Is  the  melancholy 
charm  that  sometimes  attends  decrepi- 
tude. One  wonders  why  it  has  reap- 
peared at  the  National  Theatre.  Surely  j 
there  are  other  plays  more  worth  while 
than  this  pretentious  evocation  of  the 
romantic  period  of  the  drama?  It  lacks 
simplicity;  the  language  is  extraordin-' 
arily  inflated,  and  it  lacks  also  human 
verity,  that  verity  that  preserves  for- 
ever the  plays  of  the  Greek  masters,  of 
Shakespeare  and  Mollere."  The  critic1 
is  probably  young  and  Impatient.  He 
does  not  remember  that  this  drama,  ex- 
traordinarily audacious  In  the  early  thir- 
ties, exerted  a  great  Influence  for  many 
years;  that  it  paved  the  way  for  mod- 
ern ideas  and  tendencies.  No  doubt  the 
dialogue,  seems  hlghflown  to  those  that 
demand  first  of  all  subtlety  and  super  re- 
lined  verbal  revelations  of  curious  psy- 
chology, but  read  even  now  It  thrills, 
nor  does  it  give  the  impression  of  in- 
sincerity. It  would  seem  that- Mr.  Daw- 
barn  were  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  spirit  of  romanticism  in  the  thirties, 
Antony  and'  Adele  are  not  typical  of 
1912;  but  they  were  by  no  means  gro- 
tesquely extravagant  in  1831. 

"Deburau,"  a  one-act  play  by  Jules 
Claretle,  founded  on  an  episode  in  the 
life  ot  tne  celebrated  Pierrot,  was  per- 
formed at  an  entertainment  for  charity. 
It  Was  yiwritten  of  a  man  who  was  a 
superb  mimic  in  his  day.  When  he  was 
dying,  his  thoughts  were  troubled  by 
the  fact  that  Paul  Legrand  had  usurped 
his  place  In  the  public  eye.  To  his  son 
Charles,  studying  for  the  Comedy  stage, 
he  said:  'Play  pantomime,  which  isi 
the  highest  dramatic  form,  and  succeed 
me  in  my  old  parts.'  'Pulling  himself 
out  of  bed,  he  blanched  his  face  and 
decked  himself  with  his  old  Pierrot 
clothes  and  gave  a  final  and  wonderful 
lesson  to  nis  son.  The  special  point  In 
mis  performance  was  that  Deburau  was1 
a  living  Personage,  and  .tne,.  actors-  who 
played  the  older  and  the  younger  man 
were  father  and  son.  the  latter  of 
whom  had  left  the  Comdedy  and  now 
reappeared."  The  life  .of  Deburau  wasj 
written  by  Jules  Janin,  and  while  the  I 
original  edition  in  two  small  volumes  is 
rare,  there  is  a  handsome  reprint  in 
one  volume,  published  by  Jonast  (Li- 
bralrie  des  Bibliophiles),  if  we  are  not  : 
mistaken.  Champfleury  had  much  to 
say  about.  Deburau  in  his  reminiscences 
of  the  Funambules  and  there  is  a  col- 
lection of  scenarios  of  Deburau's  pantd- 
mimes.  There  is  also  a  description  of 
the  sinister  gaiety  of  Deburau  in  Henri 
Riviere's  strange  story  "Pierrot"  which 
should  be  lead  by  all  that  are  Inter- 
ested in  the  word-less  drama. 

The  40th  anniversary'  of  llounet-Sully 
at  the  Comedie  Francaise  was  ("iohrated  I 
on  July  5.  He  made  his  first  appear- 
ance at  that  theatre  as  Orestes  in  "An-  j 
dromaque,"  July  4,  1872,  and  he  was' 
then  over  30  years  oi  l.  Now  his  hair) 
and  beard  are  silvered,  but  he  stands 
erect  and  walks  alertly.  Perhaps  the 
secret  of  his  strength  is  that  he  has  not 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  to  bed  before 
6  A.  M. 

The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Ref- 
eree writes:    Monsieur  .  X.,  let  us  say, 
has  an  expensive  troupe  of  good_artists. 
His  play  has  run  Its  course.    He  changes 
the  bill  and  casts  the  new  play.  Then; 
if   Mr.    Macdonaid    Hastings   will  not 
mind  my  saying  so,  he  commits  Thej 
New  Sin.'    It  is  nqt  a  case  of  love  and 
what  then.     It  is  "  rather  the  reverse. 
French  actors  are  engaged  not  so  often 
for  the  rnu  of  a  play  as  by  the  year,  | 
and    the    breaking   of  an    engagement  j 
entails  a  heavy  penalty.   So  Monsieur  X. 
'resigns'   the  management  of  ihe  the-j 
atre  for  the  summer  and  Monsieur  Y.  > 
takes  it  on  for  a  nominal  consideration,  > 
Monsieur  Y.  being  as  a  rule  M.  X.'s 
secretary.    Then  Monsieur  Y.  sends  forj 
each  actor  and  each  actress,  calls  them 
'Mon   cher  ami'  or   'Chere  alme'  (the 
equivalent  in   Paris  of  the   'dear  boy' 
and  'my  dear'  of  Romano's),  and  offers  , 
them  an  engagement  for  the  summer 
season  at  half-price.    It  Is  too  late  to  | 
make    other    arrangements,    the  poor 
mummers  have  to  submit  their  necks 
to  the  yoke  of  the  oppressor,  and,  as 
we  say  in  journalese,  -Thus  is  the  swin- 
dle perpetrated.'  " 


The  Past 
London 

Season 


"H.  M.  W."  thusj 
sums  up  the  past  the-j 
atrlcal  season  In  Lon-I 
don : 

"Comparatively '  barren  as  many  re- 
cent London  dramatic  seasons  havej 
been,  it  is  doubtful  If  any  has  seen: 
the  production  of  so  many  plays  'bornj 
but  to  droop  and  die'  as  that  which 
has  now  come  to  a  close.  It  has  un-j 
doubtedly  been  a  disagreeable  and] 
anxious  one  for  some  of  the  theatrical 
managers;  and  yet  the  fault,  or  mis- 
fortune, has  been  largely  of  their  own 
making.  They  exclaim  bitterly  at  the 
caprlclousness  of  the  public.  'It  is  ut- 
terly impossible  to  gauge  popular  taste 
in  these  days,'  they  say.  And  yet,  in 
striking  contrast  with  insipidity  after 
insipidity  and  failure  after  failure,  in 
the  West  end  of  London,  we  have  the 
Irish  National  Theatre  and  the  Man- 
Chester  Repertory  Theatre  producing  a 
large  number  of  original  plays,  and 
every  one  of  them  giving  a  great  deal 
of  real  pleasure  to  the  public.  We 
have  also  before  us  the  prolonged  Lon- 
don success  of  such  pieces  as  'Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings,'  'Milestor.cs'  and 
'Fanny's  First  Play,'  as  indications  to 
the  management  of  other  theatres  of 
what  the  public  want.  There  are,  In- 
deed, many  such  indications;  and  if 
all  our  theatre  managers  would  care- ! 
fully  study  them,  and  note  the  general 
signs  of  the  times,  they  should  all  be; 
able  to  turn  their  playhouses  into  pros- 
perous concerns. 

"A  list  of  the  utterly  ignominious  pieces 
which  have  been  brought  out  in  West 
London  during  the  past  six  months 
would  no  doubt  be,  after  a  fashion, 
amusing  to  read;  but  most  of  them  are 
already  forgotten,  and  it  is  better  to 
tave  them  in  their  quiet  graves.  Breathe 
dot  their  names,  let  them  sleep  in  the 
•!h;;de!  Let  us,  rather,  recall  such  fine 
things  as  Mr.  Galsworthy's  fantasy  'The 
Pigeon,'  one  of  its  author's  most  charm- 
ing pieces;  Mr.  Eden  Phillpotts  s  power- 
ful drama  'The  Secret  Woman,'  the  per- 
formances of  which  at  the  Kingsway 
Theatre  In  February  may  be  said  to 
have  driven  the  last  nail  into  the  coffin 
of  the  censorship;  the  imaginative 
gaiety  of  Mr.  Anthony  Wharton's  'At 
the  Barn,'  still  drawing  large  audiences 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales's;  the  intellectual 
cleverness  of  'The  New  Sin,'  Mr.  Mac- 
donaid Hastings's  first  play,  and,  so  far, 
his  best;  the  hard  sincerity  of  Miss  So- 
werby's  'Rutherford  and  Son,'  one  of 
the  most  promising  first  plays  of  our 
time;  the  masterly  construction  and  fe- 
rocious realism  of  'The  Mind-thc-Paint; 
Girl,"  one  of  the  most  vivid  of  all  Pi- 
nero's  social  pictures;  Mr.  Cosmo  Ham- 
ilton's 'The  Blindness  of  Virtue,'  which 
was,  at  any  rate,  a  fairly  manful  at- 
tempt to  deal  with  what  the  author  re- 
garded as  a  serious  defect  in  the  edu- 
cation of  young  people;  and  that  fine 
play,  'The  Easiest  Way,'  by  the  Ameri- 
can dramatist,  Mr.  Eugene  Walter. 
Every  playgoer  who  can  say  that  he  has 
seen  all  these  pieces  during  the  past; 
six  months  must  acknowledge  that  the 
money  he  has  spent  at  box-offices  has 
not  been  entirely  wasted.  In  some  of 
them  he  ha?  seen  some  very  bad  acting, 
and  in  others  some  has  been  very  goo-T. 
In  all  of  them  he  has  seen  work  by1 
dramatfsts  which  has  merited  his  re- 
spect and  applause. 

"So  far  as  what  may  be  called  the 
Classic  Theatre  Is  concerned,  we  have 
seen  Sophociess's  'Oedipus,  the  King'  at 
Covent  Garden,  and  Euripides'  'Iphigenia 
Among  the  Tauri'  at  the  Kingsway.  We 
have  also  seen  'Othello'  at  His  Majesty's 
and  'She  Stoops  to  Conquer,'  acted  by  the 
Manchester  Repertory  Company  at  the 
Coronet.  Of  these  four  performances, 
that  which  showed  most  respect  for  the 
text  and  spirit  of  the  original  was  in- 
comparably the  last-mentioned.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  most  admirable  per- 
formances of  a  classic  play— and  by  a 
Ions  way  the  most  admirable  of  any  of 
Goldsmith's— seen  in  London  for  many 
years.  Of  the  performances  of  the  two 
Greek  plays,  it  is  undoubtedly  true  that1 
they  drew  thousands  of  spectators;  but; 
how  far  these  were  drawn  by  the  sen- 
sational realism  of  the  stage-manage- 
ment,  and  how  far  by  the  more  ancient 
grandeurs  of  the  dramas  themselves,  is 
a  question  on  which  it  is  easier  to  form 
an  opinion  than  to  prove  It. 

"On  the  lighter  side  of  the  theatre's 
activities  we  have  had  the  new  Musical 
Comedy  still  brilliantly  holding  lis  own 
at  the  Gaiety,  Shaftesbury,  Adelphi, 
Globe  and  Daly's;  while  in  the  music 
halls  we  have  seen  that  continued  and 
wonderful  improvement  in  the  quality 
of  the  entertainment  which  receives  its 
crowning  acknowledgement  in  tonight's 
interesting  event  at  the  Palace  Theatre. 
An  extraordinary  amount  of  enterprise, 
intelligence  and  artistic  ability  is  con- 
centrated on  Musical  Comedy  and  the 
Variety  Theatre;  and  the  result  is  al 
huge  volume  of  public  support.  Their 
entire  freedom  from  the  various  and 
serious  limitations  Involved  in  the  prev- 
alence of  the  actor-manager  svsiem  ln; 
our  regular  theatres  is  undoubtedly  one 
of  the  causes  of  their  popularity  andj 
progress." 


Concert 
and 


Pergolesi's  "La  Serva 
Padrona"  was  revived  in 
London  at  the  first  Sunday 
Opera  performance  of  the  Cab- 
aret Theatre  Club  June  30.  The  music 
was  said  to  be  as  fresh  as  when  it  was 
first  written  in  1733.  "It  was  interest- 
ing, too,  to  note  how  developed  the; 
opera  form  already  was  at  that  date.  In 
fact,  it  is  not  so  much  immaturity  as 


paucity  of  materials  that  is  shown.  No 

chromatic  harmonies,  no  orchestra 
tone-color,  not  'lelt  motives,'  but  other- 
wise Pergolesl  had  nothing  to  learn." 

Mr.  Relnhold  von  Warlich  gave  a; 
song  recital  in  London  July  4.  "His 
method  Is  curiously  dry,  in  spite  of  the 
sincerity  of  delivery,  and  one  feels 
rather  that  the  music  has  been  studied 
too  much  from  the  Intellectual  point  of 
view.  What  use  to  grasp  the  Doetrv  and 
|  intention  of  the  verse  if  the  purely  mu-;1 
steal  side  Is  left  unexpressed?" 

Who  is  Mme.  Maria  Telesi,  "an  Amer- 
ican artist,  despite  her  name,"  who 
snng  in  London,  July  4?  It  is  said  that 
she  has  sung  "a  good  deal  abroad  In 
opera"  and  has  a  fine  and  well  trained 
voice. 

Mme.  Poldowski  (Lady  Dean  Paul) 
gave  a  concert  of  her  own  compositions 
In  London,  July  4.  The  program  In- 
cluded a  sonata  for  violin  and  piano, 
and  songs,  chiefly  with  text  by  Ver- 
laine,  many  of  which  were  heard  for 
the  first  time.  Her  melodic  style  is 
"elegant"  and  she  show3  fluency  in 
Setting  phrases.  Her  accompaniments 
are  Interesting.  "The  expression  is 
never  at  all  profound;  it  skims  over  the 
surface,  but  there  is  a  pleasing  enough 
atmosphere.  Now  and  again  Debussy 
is  reflected  in  the  music;  Debussy  ini 
his  common  chord  moments."  The 
sonota  is  less  successful:  "again  some- 
thing was  owing  to  French  music,  not- 
ably the  last  movement,  where  Franck's 
influence  was  felt." 

A  lost  opera  by  Rousseau,  entitled  "Les- 
Muses  Galantes,"  has  been  opportunely 
discovered.  He  composed  it  when  he 
first  came  to  Paris  from  Savoy,  where 
he  had  been  earning  his  living  (in  so  far 
as  he  ever  did  earn  it)  as  a  music-mas- 
ter, but  though  it  was  tried  over  at  a 
nobleman's  house,  he  failed  to  get  it 
produced.  The  story  of  its  composition 
is  fully  told  in  the  "Confessions,"  and 
the  libretto  has  ben  printed  among  the 
"collected  works,"  but  the  score  was  be. 
lieved  to  have  been  destroyed  or  Irre- 
trievably lost.  The  other  day,  however, 
M.  Fernand  de  Girardin,  the  present 
representat:v»  of  the  family  of  the  Mar- 
quis de  Girardin.  who  was  Jean-Jacques' 
host  at  Ermenonville  lighted  upon  it 
among  some  old  papers;  and  it  Is  more 
than  likely  that  we  shall  see  it  per- 
formed. Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  Messiah"  was  given  on  the  final 
day  of  the  Handel  festival  at  the  Crys- 
tal Palace.  "That  the  highest  artistic 
results  are  possible  under  the  prevail- 
ing conditions  of  presentment  is.  of 
course,  out  of  the  question.  Sledge  ham- 
mer methods  can  only  produce  sledge 
hammer  effects— and  ,  except  where  an 
Imposing  volume  of  sound  is  required, 
the  musical  leviathan  is  at  a  continual 
disadvantage  by  reason  of  his  own  mas. 
siveness."  Note  this  extraordinary  sen- 
tence In  the  review  published  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette:  "Moreover,  the  sheer 
numbers  of  aggregated  living  organisms 
not  only  entail  too  little  mutual  co- 
herence for  close  co-operative  effort; 
but  actually  suggest  the  existence  of 
lesser  centrifugal  tendencies,  and  the 
music  seems  to  propel  itself  entirely  in- 
Jependent  of  any  more  human  agency." 

Zandonai's  "Conchlta,"  produced  at 
Covent  Garden  July  3,  made  a  marked 
Impression.  Some  wished  that  the  story 
— taken  from  Louys's  "La  Femme  et  le 
Pantin,"  were  more  decisive  and  the 
"psychology  of  the  opera  clearer,"  but 
all  agreed  that  the  music  Is  remarka- 
bly mature  and  "well  made  according 
to  the  method  adopted."  The  Pall  Atall 
Gazette  declares  that  the  technic  Is  ac- 
complished in  all  directions  save  one— 
the  writing  for  the  voice;  but  this  de- 
ficiency is  largely  part  of  the  whole 
scheme.  "Generally  speaking,  the  music 
illustrates,  rather  than  illuminates,  the 
action  of  the  play;  whatever  may  be 
Zandonai's  intentions,  he  but  rarely 
Succeeds  In  heightening  the  dramatic 
effect,  in  intensifying  the  emotional  sit- 
uation. In  other  woras.  there  is  a  re- 
grettable lack  of  the  sensuous  charm 
and  appeal  It  is  the  province  of  music 
to  supply;  one  Is  interested  instead  of 
being  thrilled.  There  are  moments 
when  the  composer  seems  to  have  been 
inspired  and  to  have  forgotten  his  tech- 
nic. •  *  *  If  the  composer,  now  that 
he  has  mastered  the  technic  of  his  art, 
can  apply  it  through  the  means  of  emo- 
tional expression,  he  will  take  a  lead- 
ing place  as  an  opera  writer.  If  the 
missing  quality  proves  to  be  the  direct 
result  of  the  method  of  tmmedlate^lllus- 
tratlon  of  the  text,  then  that  method 
must  be  modified;  thsre  are  ways  open 
doubtless  to  a  man  of  imagination  of 
overcoming  the  difficulty  pf  making  the 
music  keep  pace  with  the  action,  and  yet 
at  the  same  time,  through  the  beauty 
of  tone,  touching  the  hearer."  The 
Standard  said:  "In  feeling.  If  not  in 
idiom,  the  composer  seems  to  have  come 
under  the  influence  of  the  French  school, 
so  perfect  and  refined  is  the  workman- 
ship, so  reticently  personal  Is  the  note." 
The  Morning  Advertiser  spoke  of  "the 
vivacity  of  the  rhythm,  the  clever  paint- 
ing of  emotional  situations,  the  well 
sustained  contrast,  the  equally  bal- 
anced distribution  of  each  element,  the 
fine  musicianship  displayed  In  the  gor- 
geously colored  instrumentation." 

'  In  London  Mr-  Titterton  saw  Adele 
,,  .  Moraw  at .  the  Palladium, 
Music 

a  gay  !ady  who  sings  in  a 
Halls  pleasingly  broken  English: 
"Her  first  number,  with  its  long-trained 
dress  and  decorous  waltzing,  mockingly 
deceives  you;  the  second  number  conies 
as  a  startling  revelation.  I  shall  not 
attempt  a  detailed  description  of  the 
dress,  but  you  must  know  that  my 
lady's  nether  garment  is  a  sort  of 
sack,  pink  in  color,  that  changes  its 
mind  at  the  knees  and  becomes  loose 


i.'wvr   ends     The  lady  aSpK&l*  "V? 

audience,  not  for  the  loan  "f  a 

but  for  the  loan  of  a  lover.  mocklnM> 

selects  and  rejects,  and  then  with  a 
wild  outburst  of  gayety  shouts  i 

ra-boom!  dlyay.'  jumps  high  In  »  • 
tn.no>  to  the  earth  In  the  quaintest  01 

postures  and  finishes  her  chrfusv  tfttlj 
the  ga-vest  and  most  grotesque  of  »»ucs- 
Hjw  Mr.  Tltte.ton  enjoys  life!  And  he 
Is  far  more  entertaining  than  Mr. 
Charles  Whlbley  solemnly  arguing  In  W 
same  newspaper  that  Corlolanus  was  a| 

1  Chung  Ling  Soo  at  the  Hippodrome,  j 
London,  sees  to  It  that  on  a  clear  ettge 
six  cases  containing  two  dozen  bottUs 
of  beer  each  are  put.  and  then  set  one 
upon  the  other  on  an  elevated  stand 
clear  above  the  stage.    An  empty  co\er 

is  placed  over  these  cas'V,m  "Tnul* 
ktelv  removed.  \Hmmmoth  bottle  st.i  >d> 
in  the  place  of  the  beer  bottlc-s.,and  f.on 
the  label,  which  is  a  door,  emerges  a 
handsomely  gowned  Chinese  K'"- 

Mr.  Tlttertoa  saw  "Everybody;-  at  ^ 
Oxford  early  this  month.  It  Is  described 
as  a  "novelty  in  vaudeville,"  but  the 
medlaevals  knew  it  J»s  a  morality.  "This 
morality  has  been  re-dressed  in  modern 
clothes,  which  In  itself  is  a  happy  trick; 
but  the  moral  Idea  itself  has  been  cut 
and  tailored.  •Everybody'  goes  to  the 
dogs  because  he  trusts  to  luck  and 
mates  with  pleasure,  and  he  turns  the 
corner  when  he  Joins  hands  with  work 
(in  shirt-sleeves),  honesty  (in  a  pot-hat), 
and  advice  (in  a  Trilby  and  frock-coat 
of  old-fashioned  cut).  He  becomes  in 
the  end.  you  are  led  to  infer,  a  prosper- 
ous city  merchant.  Now,  I  do  not  re- 
member that  the  old  Morality  ever 
promised  temporal  prosperity  as  a  re- 
ward for  good  deeds,  and  certainly 
modern  life  does  not  grant  that  reward. 
A  sublime  belief  in  luck  is  a  prime  fac- 
tor In  the  success  of  many  of  our  most 
successful  men.  But  the  play  abounds 
in  quaint  situations  and  clever  snatches 
of  dialogue,  and  the  racecourse  scene 
where  'Everybody'  risks  and  loses  his 
last  penny  was  so  exciting  that  I  re- 
solved to  devote  my  first  blank  day  to  a 
sporting  flutter." 

This  same  Mr.  Titterton  thinks  that 
Mr.  Bransby  Williams,  known  In  Bos- 
ton, has  lacked  personality.  A  master 
of  makeup,  he  has  been  toying  with 
masks  and  not  speaking  In  his  authen- 
tic voice.  But  a  music  hall  comedian 
should  have  one  manner;  "to  pour  topical 
.allusions  through  one  gargoyle  spout,"  if 
he  wishes  to  succeed.  Then  he  should 
abandon  academic  recitation:  "As  an 
lamateur  reciter  of  some  notoriety,  I 
could  never  bear  the  sonorous  spoken 
•delivery  of  any  poems  but  my  own.  The 
ballad  merger  should  sing.  And  he 
should  not  sit  in  an  armchair  in  the 
limelight  trifling  with  a  seal.  The  elo- 
cutor  is  strictly  in  the  tradition  of  the 
heavy  lead.  Mr.  Crummies  would  have 
loved  it.  And  this  is  Mr.  Williams's 
true  manner." 

Apropos  the  Theatrical  Tea  Party,  did 
David  Garrlck  really  pronounce 
"either"  as  "eether"?  Mr.  Cyril  Maude 
made  him  do  so,  for  when  challenged 
which  of  the  two  he  preferred,  Comedy 
or  Tragedy,  he  responded. 

How  happy  could  I  be  with  eether 
Were  t'  other  dear  charmer  away. 
Dr.  Burney  has  recorded  how,  like  other 
natives  of  Lichfield,  little  Davy  (as  he 
was  called)  used  to  say  "shupreme" 
and  "shuperlor,"  and  Dr.  Johnson's 
opinion  that  a  fine  gentleman  was  the 
only  character  Garrlck  could  play  is,  of 
bourse,  well  known.— Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"Place  aux  Jeunes"  is  a  cry  that  needs 
no  utterance  at  the  present  moment. 
There  is  ample  opportunity  for  young 
'  talent  to  display  itself.  Various  socie- 
ties produce  plays  by  beginners  and  un- 
known writers,  and  the  Theatre  des 
Arts  and  the  Odeon  are  ever  open  to 
untried  originality.  But  the  great  new 
author  is  stlU  to  seek.  The  marriage  of 
Ideas,  with  the  technical  ability  to  ex- 
press them,  is  rare  in  the  race  of 
writers  for  the  stage.  The  majority 
fall  in  the  presentation  of  their  case 
The  defence  may  be  admirable,  but  it 
is  hidden  under  defects  of  style  and 
arrangement.  As  we  know,  the  boy's 
best  friend  is  his  mother.  The  ama- 
teur's best  friend  is  the  stage  manager, 
but  he  has  not  always  time  to  point  out 
why  that  scene  is  impossible.  And 
when  the  critics  point  it  out  it  Is  gener- 
ally too  late.— Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

!thii!e'S.to  mnr?  humanity  in  the  greatest  poet 
K'h,e™,  is  Poetry,  and  In  the  greatest 
nrt  ^  »ltlcla?  •  than  the,e  ls  mathematics. 
una  in  the  noisiest  costermonger  than  there  Is 
?«  iZ'^'T"."*;-  "ad  my  <*Perlenot-  leads  me 
think  that  the  same  may  be  said  of  law- 
yere.  stock  brokers,  critics  and  other  abused 
cin  ssos . 


A  day  or  two  ago  The  Herald  referred 
to  Jules  Janin's  description  of  "Saint 
Etienne,  its  coal  mines,  manufactories 
and  forges."  The  name  of  this  town 
appeared  then  in  print  as  "Saint 
Saens."  We  make  the  correction  lest 
some  youthful  geographer  search  the 
•  map  in  vain  to  find  this  town.  Possibly 
there  is  a  Saint  Saens,  some  hamlet 
named  after  the  versatile  and  busy  com. 
poser,  but  it  is  not  famous  for  coal,  iron 
and  steel.  . 


^rdnrrtiTnan.  was  based  largely  on 
information  given  to  our  correspondent. 

II.  W."  by  prominent  townsmen  of 
Norfolk. 

We  regret  that  this  article,  written.  In 
Kood  faith  and  In  a  fine  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm, is  now  characterized  by  a 
member  of  the  family  as  "a  base  fabri- 
>\ition,"  although  she  admits  that  the 
article  was  "evidently  Intended  to  be 
complimentary."  A  correction  of  this 
article  was  published  in  the  Norfolk 
Ledger-Dispatch  of  July  13.  Comparing 
the  accounts,  we  find  only  two  contra- 
dictory statements.  U  appears-  that  Mr. 
Jones  died  of  Bright's  disease,  and  not. 
as  stated  in  The  Herald,  of  cancer  of 
the  tongue.  The  other  contradiction 
published  In  the  Norfolk  newspaper  Is 
as  follows: 

"The  bet  referred  to  in  The  Boston 
Herald  was  not  $50,  but  was  for  a  bottle 
of  wine,  and  was  made  by  a  leading 
man  of  this  city.  He  wagered  that  Mr. 
Jones  could  not  tell  the  difference  be- 
tween the  Lynnhaven  oyster  and  other 
bivalves  when  blindfolded.  The  chal-  , 
lenge  was  accepted,  and  several  different 
kinds  of  oysters,  including  Horn  Harbor, 
Linkhorn,  Broad  Bay  and  others,  were 
put  before  him.  and  without  hesitation 
he  was  able  to  tell  a  Lynnhaven  as  soon 
as  he  tasted  it." 

These  contradictions  are  the  only  ones 
published  by  the  Norfolk  Ledger-Dis- 
patch. Mr.  Jones  was  for  many  years  a 
public  character,  known  throughout  the 
land.  It  is  not  surprising  that  even  now 
admirers  in  fond  recolletion  differ  in 
narration;  that  legends  are  already  en- 
wrapping his  memory. 


.some  deep  thinker  remarked  that  we 
should  all  read  one  good  poem  a  day. 
not  necessarily  "Paradise  Lost"  or  Chap- 
man's' "Homer,"   but  a  poem  of  dis- 
tinction, even  if  it  was  only  a  quatrain, 
like  Lander's  Immortal  "I  Strove  with 
None."    Respecting  the  deep  thinker's 
opinion,  we  print  today  these  verses: 
Sister  Anne  In  the  lonely  lane. 
The  cry  la  far  of  the  hungry  sanda, 
And  the  lamps  gleam  small   In   tho  long 
gray  rain. 

Where   you   come   to   soothe,    with  your 

holy  hands. 
The  weak  old  sailors  from  stranger  lands. 

Oh,   why   do   you  weep   where   the  lamp- 
light lies, 
Sister  Anne  In  the  lonely  lane? 
The  little  dead  children  have  closed  their 

eyea, 

And  tho  little  white  mothers  have  numbed 

their  pain, 
And  hark  no  more  to  the  long  gray  rain. 
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A  Mineral  Water  Expert. 

The  unerring  taste  displayed  by  Mr. 
Jones  In  the  matter    of    oysters— and 
never  were  there  better  oysters  than 
those  served  at  Jimmy  Jones's,  and  we 
speak    from    personal   experience,  not 
from  hearsay— reminds  us  of  a  feat  per- 
formed by  Charles  Monselet  at  a  ban- 
quet given   to  Victor  Hugo  in  Paris 
by  600  of  his  "sons"  in  honor  of  the 
revival  of  "Hernani."    The  banquet  was 
of   the  two   louis  a  plate  order,  but 
Monselet,  obliged  to  be  ascetic  in  his 
diet,  had  eaten  his  customary  luncheon  I 
beTore    he   sat   down  'with   trie  Hugo 
worshippers,  and  at  table  he  amused 
;  himself     by     distinguishing  various 
i  waters  —  Saint-Galmier,    Vichy,  Vals. 
>Evlan,  Brissang,  Pougues  and  others— 
r-by  the  taste  alone,  as  the  Cid  was  said 
i  to  tell  the  difference  between  the  water 
J  of  the   Mancanares   and   that   of  the' 
!  Guadalquiver.   Monselet  won  his  wager, 
and  Emile  Bergerat  exclaimed  that  this 
rare  ability  prpved  a  deplorable  condi- 
tion  of  stomach,   for  Monselet  could 
only  have  acquired   his  skill  through 
many  prescriptions  of  mineral  waters, 
alkaline   or  sulphurous.     "You  should 
j  try  the  water  of  Lourdes,"  said  'Ber- 
gerat,  "I  know  of  no  other  one  left  to 
cure  you." 

By  the  Nose  Alone. 

There  was  a  time  when  young  women 
read  George  Sand's  "Leila"  behind  a 
locked  door  in  the  garret,  because 
j  they  had  heard  it  was  entrancingly  im- 
moral. The  mothers  of  some  of  us  were 
also  warned  in  their  girlhood  against 
"Jane  Eyre"  and  read  it  by  stealth.  In 
these  days  "Lelia"  would  no  doubt  teem 
boresome  to  women  young  and  old  who 
are  acquainted  with  contemporaneous 
and  "problem"  novels,  especially  those 
written  by  daughters  of  English  clergy- 
men. But  in  this  old-fashioned  and  ro- 
mantic "Lelia"  is  a  remarkable  char- 
acter, the  Prince  de  Bambucci.  Not 
only  could  he  buy  a  horse  or  a  picture 
without  dickering  and  being  cheated; 
he  knew  the  price  of  everything  to  a 
sequin.  His  eye  was  as  practised  as 
that  of  an  appraiser  or  a-  slave  dealer. 
Seeing  any  aeti  ess  walk  across  the 
stage,  he  could  tell  her  age  within  six 
months,  and  no  artifice,  miracle  of  sen- 
timent or  coquetry  could  deceive  him. 
Touching  a  hunting  dog's  hair  he  could 
trace  back  the  purity  of  the  breed  to 
this  or  that  generation.  Truly  a  sur- 
prisingly accomplished  person,  but  not 
a  comfortable  one  as  a  constant  com- 
panion. 

And  this  Prince  de  Bambucci  is  to  be 
classed  with  Jimmy  Jones,  Charles 
Monselet — less  celebrated  tasters  of  tea, 
tobacco,  wines,  etc.  "His  olfactory 
sense,"  says  George  Sand,  "was  so  de- 
veloped that  he  could  tell  by  the  per- 
fume of  the  wine  not  only  the  name  of 
the  vineyard  and  in  what  degree  of 
latitude  the  vines  were,  but  also  to 
what  exposure  of  sun  the  slope  of  the 
hill  that  produced  the  grapes  was  sit- 
uated." 


And  the  weak  old  sailors  with  trembling 
Hps 

Are  dreaming  tire  dreams  that  the  days 

forget 

Of  the  white  strong  sails  of  the  breasting 

ships — 

And  only  your  desolate  shadow  yet 
Creeps  over  the  pavement  black  and  wet. 

These  verses  are  by  Mr.  Vincent  O'Sul- 
livan  and  they  were  published  about  a 
fortnight  ago  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette. 
Mr.  O'SuIlivan  once  wrote  some  shock- 
ing stories  Intended  to  give  gooseflesh 
to  the  bourgeois.  The  volume,  entitled 
"A  Book  of  Bargains,"  is  chiefly  valua- 
able  by  reason  of  a  frontispiece  by  Au- 
brey Beardsley. 

Reading  this  poem,  more  than  one  will 
I  undoubtedly  Inquire:  "How  old  was 
Anne?" 


Life  on  the  Shore. 

The  Herald  has  received  the  following 

letter: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Everything  is  lovely  down  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Marblehead.  We  have  a  swill 
man  who  is  part  of  the  outfit  of  the 
Village  Improvement  Society,  but  as  he 
is  anxious  always  to  show  his  forensic 
abilities  under  a  window  where  we  all 
can  hear  him,  I'm  going  to  urge  the 
society  to  organize  a  Village  Conversa- 
tion Improvement  Society. 

EZRA  L.  BEMIS. 

Cliffereux,  July  19,  1912. 


Guilds  and  Guilds. 

As  the  World  Wags.  • 

A  writer  In  a  Boston  morning  news- 
paper regrets  the  dilapidated  appearance 
of  the  old  Guild  house  in  Roxbury,  and 
Isays  that  the  father  of  ex-Gov.  Guild 
moved  from  there  to  a  quieter  neighbor- 
hood when  the  electijc  cars  became  dis- 
turbing. 

Curtis  Guild,  senior,  never  lived  in 
the  house  referred  to  at  the  corner  of 
Guild  and  Washington  streets,  and  I  do 
not  believe  he  was  in  any  near  way  re- 
lated to  the  members  of  the  Guild  fam- 
ily of  Roxbury,  who  were  interested  in 
the  leather  business  as  tanners  and  cur- 
riers. It  is  true  that  the  elder  Curtj3 
Guild  did  live  for  a  time  in  St.  James 
street,  Roxbury,  after  his  marriage  to 
the  sister  of  Ex-Mayor  Cobb,  who  was 
long  a  resident  of  the  Highlands.  Mr. 
Guild,  the  founder  of  the  Commercial 
Bulletin,  died  in  Mt.  Vernon  street  in 
a  house  he  purchased  after  he  left  Rox- 
bury, many  years  ago.  When  I  first 
knew  him,  he  resided  with  his  mother  in 
Lincoln  street,  in  the  city  proper,  a 
.  little  below  Church  Green.  They  after- 
wards removed  to  South  street,  where 
our  present  fimbassador  to  Russia  was 
born  before  his  father  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  Roxbury. 

BAIZE. 

Dorchester,  July  20,  1912. 


The  Late  Mr.  Jones. 

Some  months  ago  The  Herald  pub- 
lished an  account  of  Mr.  Demetrius 
George  Lamannes  of  Norfolk,  Va  bet- 
ter known  in  Norfolk  and  to  hundreds 
yes,  thousands  of  visitors  as  Jimmy 
Jones,  the  proprietor  of  a  restaurant 
famous  for  its  oysters,  its  game  and  its 
mint  juleps.  The  article,  which  was 
most  appreciative  of  Mr.  Jones  as  land- 


The  Perfect  Man. 

The  Herald  reprinted  a  question  put 
by  the  London  Daily  Chronicle  concern- 
ing the  measurements  of  the  perfect 
man. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

The  bronze  figure  on  top  of  the  State 
House  in  Providence  represents  a  per- 
fect man.  It  took  the  architect,  Mr. 
Charles  F.  McKim,  weeks  to  satisfy 
himself,  but  there  it  is,  and  it  speako 
for' itself,  as  interesting  and  as  educa- 
j  tional  as  the  rest  of  the  building,  and 
j  no  building  in  the  world  has  a  better 
monumental  location. 

HERBERT  W.  LADD. 
J    Providence,  R.  I.,  July  13. 

Ex-Gov.  Ladd  also  states  that  he  was 
the  president  of  the  ooard  in  charge  of 
the  construction  of  this  State  House. 
"It  is  called  Gov.  Ladd' 3  monument,  and 
descriptive  books  refer  to  Gov.  Ladd  as 
•The  Father  of  the  New  State  House.'  " 


A  Veteran  Tenor. 

The   announcement   has    been  made 
that  Mr.  Jean  de  Reszke  will  probably 
visit  this  country  next  season  and  sing 
several  times  at  the  Metropolitan  and 
possibly  at  other   opera  houses.  The 
announcement  may  be  merely  gossip. 
Mr.  de  Reszke  may  have  said  that  he 
"should  like  to"   revisit  this  country, 
where  he  was  so  highly  esteemed— and 
well  paid;  yet  more  than  once  since  his 
withdrawal  {rom  the  stage  he  has  re- 
fused flattering  offers.    His  true  friends 
hope  that  the  recent  announcement  is 
without  warrant.    When  he  last  sang  in 
Boston  he  was  short-breathed  and  his 
voice  had  lost  much  of  the  quality  that 
gave  it  distinction.     He  then  showed 
himself  the  artist  by  concealing  in  a 
measure  the  ravages  of  time.    No  doubt 
the  women  who  swooned  at  the  mere 
mention   of   his   name  would   still  be 
faithful,  for  while  they  have  grown  old 
jwith  him,  they  still  feel  themselves  with 
him  in  the  Nineties  of  Abbey,  Schoeffel 
and  Grau.     No  doubt  the  critics,  re- 
membering    gratefully     his  romantic 
Romeo,  Raoul,  Des  Grieux  and  Lohen- 
grin, would  treat  him  respectfully,  and, 
write  glowingly  about  his  past.     The  ! 
younger  generation  would  be  curious  to  1 
see  him.    But  Mr.  de  Reszke  should  con-  ; 
tinue  to  be  an  artist  till  the  end,  and 
not  be  persuaded  to  exhibit  his  more  or 
less  "beaux  restes."  so  that  those  who 
should  hear  him  for  the  first  time  might 
not  say:    "And  this  is  the  tenor  who 
was  once  the  idol  of  the  public!"  He 
should   remember   the   fate   of  Mario; 
but  Mario  needed  the  money  and  there- 
fore allowed  the  pitiable  exhibition  of  an 
extinct  voice. 


Notes  at  Random. 

King  George  of  England  made  a  hit, 
a  palpable  Hit  at  Henley.  His  hat  was 
"a  sort  of  cross  between  a  Trilby,  a 
lyrolese  and  a  Hombu.-g,  but  in  straw 


una  tvim  a  uuarn  s  nooon.  '  a  close; 
observer  swears  It  had  a  stiff  brlmr  for 
It  was  lifted  with  ease  and  did'  not, 
bend.  We  also  note  that  Meorge  wore 
white  spats. 

An  English  writer  In  the  Railway  and 
Travel  Monthly  prefers  the  British 
"four-masted  barque"  to  the  American 
"Shlpontlne,"  a  word  he  never  heard 
used  by  Britishers.  According  to  him 
a  "shlpentine"  ls  "a  four-masted  wind- 
jammer, square-rigged  on  her  fore, 
main,  and  mizzen,  bat  fore  and  aft 
rigged  on  her  Jigger  mast."  This,  to 
a  landlubber  sounds  all  right,  hut  is  It? 
j  Sir  Arthur  Qulller-Couch  confesses 
'that  in  his  undergraduate  days  he  wrote 
some  "exceedingly  bad  verses"  which 
were  dedicated  to  tho  birth  of  the  Na- 
tional Union  Of  Fire  Brigades.  In  proof 
he  quotes  these  lines: 

Now  let  us  bless  our  gracious  Queen,  and  eke 

the  Fire  Brigade; 
And  bless  no  less  the  liorrld  mess. they're  been 

and  gone  and  made; 
Remove  the  dirt  they  choose  to  squirt  upon  our  ■ 

best  attire. 

Bleas  all — but  most  the  lucky  chance  that  no 

one  shouted  "Fire!"  I 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE-Nance  O'Nell 
and  the  Lindsay  Morison  stock  com- 
pany in  Herman  Sudermann's  "Magda." 
The  cast: 

Schwartze   Ed'ward  Naunery 

Augusta  Rose  Morisou 

Franzlska  von  Wendlowakl  Edna  Oliver 

Max  von  Wendlowski  Wyrley  Birch 

Heffterdlngt   Howell  Hansel 

Dr.  von  Keller  James  3.  Barrett 

Theresa   nances  'Woodbury 

Mario   Jane  Marbury 

Magda  Nance  O'Nell 

As  a  problem  play  "Magda"  can  have 
but  an  academic  interest  for  the  aver- 
age Ameroican  theatre-goer.  This  does 
not  mean  that  it  does  not  treat  in  the 
Sudermann  manner  of  the  fundamentals 
of  human  nature,  which  are  the  same 
the  world  over,  but  that  Its  immediate 
problem  centres  about  a  parental  au- 
thority that  is  practically  unknown  here 
now. 

For  this  reason  Miss  O'Neill's  work 
last  night  deserves  the  higher  praise 
because  she  made  the  problem  as  real 
and  vital  as  if  it  were  a  personal  ex-  . 
perience  of  the  auditor. 

A  father  as  he  is  ktiuwn  here,  does 
not  attempt  to  control  his  children's 
actions  after  they  are  grown  up,  and 
the  standards  of  family  honpr  about 
which  the  tragedy  of  the  piece  is  woven 
do  not  obtain  in  this  part  of  the  world. 
Miss  O'Neil  never  allowed  the  audience 
to  realize  this.  Had  she  'been  less  of 
the  wonderful  artist  that  she  is,  one 
might  have  forgotten  the  play  in  watch- 
ing the  actress.  As  it  was,  almost  in 
spite  of  her  personal  charm  and  In 
spite  of  the  incomparable  skill  of  her 
expression  of  emotional  nuances,  she 
always  kept  the  attention  on  the 
dramatist's  meaning.  With  her  the  play 
seemed  the  thing;  her  part  In  It  but  the 
expression  of  what  it  contained. 

Miss  O'Nell  again  gave  evidence  of 
a  great  gain  in  power  and  finish,  in  re- 
straint and  subtlety.  She  knows  that 
real  people  in  situations  of  actual  trag- 
edy do  not  rant  or  declaim;  that  emo- 
tional tenseness  of  expression  is  far 
rarer  in  actual  life  than  crises  which 
seem  to  demand  it.  And  so  she  drives 
home  the  consciousness  of  her  suffer- 
ing all  the  more  decisively  because  so 
much  of  it  is  done  without  the  aid  of 
the  emotional  appeal,  which  is  the 
stand-by  of  the  tragic  actor. 

Throughout  the  four  acts  Miss  O'Neil 
sustained  her  high  standard  of  work. 
If  there  was  one  scene  which  stood  out 
above  the'others  it  was  her  denuncia- 
tion of  her  former  lover  in  the  third 
act,  when  she  was  as  natural  and  as 
convincing  as  would  seem  possible. 

Miss  O'Neil  seems  to  have  had  a 
most  gratifying  effect  upon  her  sup- 
port. Not  only  was  Magda  well  cast 
in  relation  to  the  resources  of  the 
company,  but  almost  without  exception 
there  was  a  greater  finish  and  a  great 
snap   to   the   work   of    the  company. 

Mr.  Hansel  had  a  peculiarly  accept- 
able part  In  the  pastor.  He  played  up 
to  Miss  O'Neil  in  the  more  tense  scenes 
between  them  most,  satisfactorily.  It 
was  not  always  easy  to  be  sufficiently 
restrained. 

j  Mr.  Nannery.  the  exemplification  of 
parental  authority  and  family  honor, 
the  gruff  old  colonel,  was  for  the  most 
'part  admirable,  though  he  might  well 
have  spared  the  audience  the  unpleas- 
ant and  wholly  unnatural  details  of 
(the  closing  death  scene. 

Miss  Oliver  lightened  the  action  in 
wholly  delightful  way  with  her  faith- 
ful and  effective  characterization  of  the 
unspeakable  aunt. 

Mrs.  Morison  was  quite  naturally  and 
properly  Mrs.  Morison.  but  Miss  Wood- 
bury might  have  been  a  little  less  Miss 
Woodbury  with  improvement  to  her 
part.  A~*£L  2.J 


''9 

Donald  Meek,  who  long  ago  estab- 
lished himself  with  Boston  theatre- 
goers through  his  connection  with  the 
John  Craig  stock  Company,  and  his  llt- 
;  tie  company  of  equally  popular  favor- 
ites were  the  hit  of  the  B.  F.  Keith 
bill  last  night  In  "The  Edge  of  the 
Whirlpool,"  an  exceptionally  pretty 
and  cleverly  written  little  sketch  by 
Ed  F.  Payne.  "The  Edge  of  the  Whirl- 
pool" tells  Just  about  the  story  its  title 
would  indicate.  It  is  of  Phyllis  Grey, 
an  American  girl  studying  art  in  the 
Latin  quarter  of  Paris.    She  has  been 

atUndtnJ0^  ?  *Ste  °'  ^hernia  b? 
witl.  arf  1  6  ,am°US  "«***•'  ball" 
with    an    American    adventurer  who 
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rings  in  an  artist's  model  of  shadv 
reputation  to  pose  as  the  party's  chap- 
eron. The  fourth  member  la  a  strug- 
gling American  artist,  more  or  less 
down  and  out,  but  nevertheless  unwill- 
ing to  see  any  girl,  much  loss  an 
American.  In  danger  of  being  betrayed 
He  explains  to  the  girl  the  latitude  al- 
lowed at  the  ball,  Its  attendant  pitfalls, 
•nd  Induces  her  to  refuse  to  go,  just  as 
the  party  Is  ready  to  start. 

Donald  Meek  Is,  of  course.  Dick  Cros- 
by, the  young  artist  and  the  hero  as 
well.  Florence  Shirley  Is  the  American 
art  student,  and  Anna  Cleveland  looks 
out  for  Flft,  the  artist's  model,  chaperon 
for  the  evening  and  common  law  wife 
of  Lord  Alfred  Carleton,  that  role  being 
taken  by  John  Meehan.  The  appearance 
of  each  of  those  In  the  cast  was  the  sig- 
nal for  a  round  of  tremendous  applause 
from  a  capacity  house,  even  the  tipper 
tier  of  the  boxes  being  filled,  and  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  sketoa  Mr.  Meek  and 
his  supporting  company  were  recalled 
again  and  again. 

Running  a  close  second  to  Donald  Meek 
and  company  In  popularity  last  night 
were  the  Meistersingers,  now  In  the 
fourth  week  of  their  annual  engagement, 
and  scoring  even  more  heavily  'yester- 
day, It  seemed>  than  ever  before.  Har- 
old S.  Tripp's  tenor  solo,  "All  That  I 
Ask  Is  Love.''  was  one  that  met  with 
greatest  favor.  Each  week  the  Meister- 
singers change.  In  a  measure,  their  pro- 
gram, retaining  among  their  selections 
only  the  ones  that  have  made  the  largest 
hits  the  week  before,  and  adding  each 
week  a  number  of  new  ones. 

A  capital  act  here  this  week  for  the 
first  time  is  that  of  Armstrong1  and 
'\>rd  as  the  "Copper  and  the  Dude." 
The  "copper"  is  one  of  those  genuine 
Just-from-the-ould-e6'untry  sort,  while 
the  dude  is  a  monocled-Engllshnian  and 
private  detective  as  well.  The  Eng- 
lishman's failure  to  readily  grasp  Amer- 
ican humor  and  American  slang  is  the 
basis  from  which  the  pair  and  the  audi- 
ence derive  'all  sorts  of  fun. 

In  the  line  of  slack-wire  walking, 
running  and  dancing,  Claude  M.  Roode 
Is  In  a  class  by  himself.  He  did  all 
sorts  of  queer  things  on  the  wire  last 
night,  swaying  it  vigorously,  back  and 
forth,  as  unconcernedly  as  though  he 
were  upon  terra  firma.  The  laws  of 
gravity  are  also  defied  by  the  "Cycling 
Brunettes,"  a  troupe  of  pretty  giris  and 
graceful    capable  cyclists. 

Alfredo,  the  wandering  wizard  of  the 
violin;  Williams  and  Segal,  novelty  dan-1 
cers,  with  a  new  costume  for  evesy 
dance,  and  J.  Hunter  Wilson  and  Effij 
Pearson  in  "At  the  Reception,"  com- 
plete the  program. 

3^41  .in*- 

Onward  we  move,  a  gay  gang  of  blackguards! 
Tltli  mirth-shooting  music  and  wild-flapping 
>ennants  of  joy!  I. 

A  Pompelan  Bar. 

They  have  recently  excavated  in  the 
newly  revealed   section   of   Pompeii  a) 
(vine  shop  remarkably  well  preserved,  i 
There  is  a  counter  or  bar,  with  a  sur- 
'ace  of  glazed  white  tiles.    There  are 
erra-cotta  wine  jars,  a  copper  boiler 
with  a  hole  underneath  for    the  fire, 
nips   of  diaphanous   glass,    clay  am- 
3horae,  a  copper  tap.    There,  is  a  beau- 
tiful jar  of  opaline  glass  with  a  beau-  j 
tiful  neck  ending  in  a  fine  {Joint,  and 
the  hole  through  which  the  liquor  passes 
is  so  small  that  only  a  drop  at  a  time  I 
3an  be  had,  which  suggests  the  ->drip 
absinthe   or   something   equivalent  for 
the  jaded  citizens.    There  is  also  a  bar- 
man's till,  a  square  box  of  bone,  and  in  J 
It  were  found   gold  and  silver  coins, 
While  copper  coins  were  on  the  counter. 

Unfortunately  we  are  not  told  whether 
there  was, a  rail  of  metal  or  wood  to 
support  the  feet  of  those  standing  in  I 
front  of  the  bar— the  rail  that  encour-| 
ages  conversation  on  topics  of  the  day, 
stimulates  anecdotage,  and  delays  the 
homeward-bound.  Were  there  hand| 
towels  in  these  old  wine  shops,  or  was 
there  a  jack-towel  when  there  was  noj 
alarming  talk  about  microbes?  We| 
Know  that  ancient  Romans,  when  they 
were  invited  to  a  feast,  took  their  own 
napkins  with  them,  or,  if  the  food  were 
particularly  rich,  wiped  their  hands  on 
the  curly  head  of  a  boy  slave.  Norj 
are  we  told  whether  any  fragments  of 
free  lunch  were  discovered;  nor  are  wej 
Informed  as  to  the  character  of  any 
fresco;  whether  pictured  Vimen  in 
scant  attire  or  wholly  undraped  recom- 
mended a  particular  vintage  or  some, 
cooling  drink  prepared  by  the  "Onlyj 
'sjijuintus"  of  Pompeii. 

The  Wickedest  City. 

I  The  question  has  been  raised  more 
than  once  why  sailors  at  Portsmouth,: 
England,  call  that  town  "Pompey."! 
It  was  said  at  the  time  of  the  late' 
review  that  "Pompey"  is  a  corruption 
of  "Pompeii,"  as  "Billy  Ruffian"  stands 
•for  "Bellerophon,"  and  the  term  was 
applied  to  the  port  on  account  of  its  ex- 
treme wikedness,  entitling  it  to  the 
doom  of  the  Italian  city.  But  was  Pomn 
peti  another  city  of  the  Plain  or  as  the 
City  of  Ys?  When  St.  Pierre  was  de- 
stroyed as  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
was  it  because  the  people  were  wicked, 
And  sinners  before  the  Lord  exceeding-] 
.tor?  At  least  once  a  year  some  sensaj 
tlonal  person,  often  a  clergyman,  lifts 
op  his  voice  and  denounces  the  town  In 
wUch  he  lives  as  the  wickedest  one  In 
the  country.  Is  It  not  possible  that 
tribal  envy  and  hatred  gave  the  cities 
(H*  Plain  the  infamous  name  that 
dist  nguishes   them?    Bo   not  vol- 


canoes,   earthquakes' 1  noo3s   and  fioa'S 

waves  work  their  will  on  the  just  and] 
the  unjust?  The  old  Idea  that  fatal 
accidents  Implied  a  high  degree  of  sin- 
fulness on  the  part  of  the  victims  Is  not 
wholly  extinct  even  among  Christians  ini 
spite  of  the  question:  "Of  those  eighteen, 

,  upon  whom  the  tower  in  Slloam  fell  ! 
and  slew  them,  think  ye  that  they  were 

'  sinners  above  all  men  that  dwelt  In 

1  Jerusalem?" 

Looking  over  the  letters  of  Pliny  the 
Younger  to  see  if  he  alluded  In  any 
way  to  the  recklessly  Joyous  life  at 
Pompeii,  we  found-  of  course  his  de- 

|  scripiion  of  the  eruption  and  that  of 
his  uncle's  death;  but  we  also  came1 
across  a  story  that  should  be  pondered, 
by  any  one  who  wishes  to  play  thel 
host.  Pliny  supped  with  a  man  "who 
in  his  own  opinion  treated  us  with  much 
splendid  frugality;  but  according  to  i 
mine,  in  a  sordid,  yet  expensive  man- 
ner." "Very  elegant  dishes"— we  quote 
from  Melmoth's  translation— were  served  | 
to  the  host  and  a  few  of  the  guests; 
those  for  the  rest  of  the  company  were 
cheap  and  mean.  "There  were  In  small 
bottles  three  different  sorts  of  wine. 
Not  that  the  guests  might  take  their 
choice,  but  that  they  might  not  have 
an  option  In  their  power."  The  best  was 
for  the  host  and  the  few  favored.  The 
next  for  those  of  a  lower  order,  and 
so  on  down  the  table.  Pliny's  neigh- ! 
bor  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  11, 
and  Pliny  answered:  "When  I  make 
an  invitation,  It  is  to  entertain,  not  to 
distinguish  my  company;  I  set  every 
man  upon  a  level  with  myself  whom  I 
admit  to  my  table,  not  excepting  even 
my  f reed-men."  The  neighbor  asked  if 
this  was  not  an  expensive  method.  "I 
assured  him  not  at  all;  and  that  the 
whole  secret  lay  in  being  contented  to 
drink  no  better  wine  myself  than  I 
gave  to  others." 

We  have  known  hosts  in  American 
cities  who,  entertaining  at  table,  have 
their    "distinguished"    guests.  Stories 
are  told  of  one  who  has  a  more  expen- 
sive vintage  served  for  his  sole  enjoy-  I 
ment,  while  the  others  share  in  a  cheap-4 
er  wine.    It  was  said  that  Nicolinl,  the] 
second  husband  of  Mme.  Pattl,   made  ! 
this  distinction   at   their   castle  when 
giving  a  dinner  or  supper,  and  there 
was  a  similar  distinction  In  the  quality 
of  tobacco  smoked  by  the  extinct  tenor 
and  his  guests.    We  all  know  the  man  ! 
that  has  cheap  cigars  in  his  left  upper  | 
waistcoat  pocket  for   his   friends  and 
others  in  the  right  for  himself. 


,  .JfL'  WW^tV'  and  In  making  a  "t"  n»l 
made  the  cross  stroke  first  and  the  long 
stroke  was  not  always  In  the  proper 
place;  the  tops  of  the  "o's"  and  "a's* 
were  usually  left  open;  the  "s"  degen- 
erated into  a  short,  slanted  line  with  a 
kink  in  it.  Yet  Mr.  Lang  insisted  that 
hewspaper  printers  scarcely  ever  made! 
an  error  when  they  set  his  copy,  whllei 
the  copy  of  his  typist  was  not  so 
fortunate  and  she,  copying  his  manu- 
script, turned  all  the  "n's"  of  foreign 
or  classical  proper  names  Into  ''u's"  and  I 
the  "u's"  into  "n's."  ."But  most  typists 
and  printers  do  that  without  fall 
(whether  In  printing  from  modern  or 
mediaeval  or  other  script)."  And  Mr. 
Lang  also  insisted  that  two  men— Prof. 
A.  and  Prof.  B.— were  less  decipherable 
than  he.  „ 


Bonny-Clabber. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  look  In  vain  to  you  for  a  discussion 
of  bonny-clabber.  It  used  to  be  delicious 
when  the  milk  was  suffered  to  sour  and1 
solidly  naturally  withl  ts  top-mantle  of 
cream,  and  the  clabber  was  served  very| 
cold  with  sugar,  nutmeg  and  plenty  of 
sweet  cream.  Bottled  milk  doesn't 
"clabber,"  possibly  because  it  is  bottled, 
possibly  because  something  preservative 
is  bottled  with  It.  I  recall  a  Maryland: 
lady  of  some  social  pretensions  whose: 
daughter  was  approached  with  matri- 
monial interest  by  one  Claybaugh.  This 
high  dame  dismissed  him,  with  these 
words  to  her  daughter:  "I  never  knew 
clabber  without  some  whey  "  You  will 
observe  that  in  the  Maryland  dialect 
Claybaugh  and  clabber  are  nearly  identl. 
can  In  sound.  Indeed,  weren't  we  once 
taught  to  spell  clabber  "Claughbaugh"? 

Sopie  weeks  since  I  was  pleased  at  the 
house  of  a  learned  scientific  friend  to 

i  note  that  his  wife  cherished  the  ancient 
heresy  that  thunder  sours  milk. 

E    ^  A' 

Chestnut  Hill,  July  a,  1912. 


"A  Little  Lunch." 

The  history  of  the  free  lunch  has 
yet  to  be  written;  its  origin,  growth, 
decline,  with  a  chapter  or  two  on  the 
rules  of  etiquette  to  be  observed.  As 
a  boy  we  read  in  a  Sunday  school  book 
that  barkeepers  put  heating  dishes 
within  the  reach  of  customers,  victims 
of  the  Demon  Rum,  to  Increase  their 
thirst;  but  we  also  read  that  early 
in  the-  morning  the  barkeeper  poured 
whiskey,  rum  or  gin  on  the  sidewalk 
in  front  of  the  saloon  to  tempt  more 
vigorously  the  passerby.  Was  a  Ger- 
man the  first  to  establish  the  free 
lunch?  Where  was  the  first  free  lunch, 
of  any  importance  in  Boston,  and  in 
what  year,  and  did  it  affect  the  death, 
rate?  These  are  important  questions. 
Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  appears  to  be 
depressed  otherwise  we  should  refer  to 
him.  There  is  no  information  on  this 
subject  in  the  Rev.  Jacob  Abbott's 
"Marco  Paul  in  Boston,"  nor  did  Mr. 
Forester  go  into  a  barroom  in  New! 
York— at  least  for  publication. 

The  hotel-keepers  in  Melbourne  are 
now  in  revolt  against  the  custom  of 
providing  a  gratuitous  mid-day  meal 
for  any  one  who  buys  a  glass  of  beer. 
According  to  one  publican,  the  Mel- 
bourne free  lunch  started  with  crackers 
and  cheese,  developed  into  sardines, 
sausages  and  sandwiches,  and  "ha3| 
culminated  in  noble  joints  of  beef,  pork 
and  muttons."  Since  the  price  of  meals 
has  been  raised  in  Melbourne  restau- 
rants, the  people  flock  to  the  free  lunch 
counters  and  are  said  to  abuse  the.  hos-. 
pitality,  to  eat  heartily  and  drink  only 
6  cents'  worth  of  beer.  No  wonder  that 
some  of  the  publicans  call  for  suppres- 
sion of  the  free  lunch  by  legislative  en- 
actment. 

The  Herald  discussed  yesterday  the  re-j 
volt  of  Melbourne  publicans  against  the 
free  lunch  system.   Let  us  add  that  one 
of  them  says  the  free  lunch  costs  him 
about  $S500  a  year. 


Cacography. 

Did  Mr.  Lang  plume  himself  undu 
on  his  wretched  handwriting?    Dia  Mi 
Harmsworth  flatter  him  basely  8 
dinner?    We  have  been  told  that  M-. 
R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  the  authu 
of  "Mogrebel-Acksa,"  a  delightful  hoc 
about     Morocco,     and     of     "Thii-u  ■ 
Stories,"  which 'should  be  read  by  Hi 
who  prefer  wild  life  on  pampa,  desert 
or  tramp  steamer  to  the  routine,  respec- 
table or  cloaked,  of  the  city— that  tin 
Mr.  R.  B.  Cunninghame  Graham,  who' 
says  disagreeable  things  about  Amen-j 
cans  and  has  been  vividly  described  bj 
Mr. ,  George  Moore   and   Mr..  Bernanl 
Shaw,   wrote  the  worst  hand  of  any 
living  author.    We  remember  that  he 
once,  vexed  at  the  careless  proof readin  . 
of  a  letter  sent  to  a  newspaper,  remon- 
strated with  the  editor,  who  publish 
the  remonstrance  with   this  commer. 
"If  in  future  Mr.  Graham  will  sit  in 
a  chair  when  writing,  and  not  on  hdi'S 
back,   and   use  a  pen   instead   of  i: 
'candle-snuffers,   we  think  we  may  b 
'able  to  do  him  justice." 

We  refrain  from  telling  any  of  the 
old    stories    about    Horace  Greet 
manuscript,  Or  other  stories  concernin  ; 
men  of  notoriously  blind  handwriting. 
There  are  persons  who  effect  illegibilit  < . 
They  think  it  gives  them  a  certain  di^-j 
tinction;  that  it  shows  genius.  They 
are   unwholesome   companions,    if  H'jL 
wholly  uncompanionable.  We  do  not  de- 
mand Of  a  man  that  he  write  "a  Spe:.- 
cerlan  hand"  or  be  able  to  draw  v. : 
his  pen  an  eagle  holding  in  his  beak  a 
scroll  for  a  dedicatory  Inscription, 
if  he  has  anything  to  say  in  a  lett  e, 
let  him  write  so  that  it  can  be  read. 


At  the  Wedding. 

There  is  talk  of  collecting  material  fur 
a  life  of  Phil  May,  the  artist.  Till 
story  has  been  sent  from  Sydney.  Ma 
was  at  a  wedding  in  that  town,  a 
gloomy  looking  man,  who  seemed  lonely 
and  distressed.  The  best  man  in  ap- 
propriately hilarious  mood  wished  to 
cheer  him  up,  so  he  said  to  him:  *"Er, 
have  you  kissed  the  bride?"  "Not 
lately,"  replied  May.  No  doubt  a  reader 
will  write  at  once,  saying  that  he  first 
heard  this  in  1859  or  read  it  in  Poggi 
or  Erasmus,  or  that  it  Is  to  be  found 
in  Plautus  or  one  of  the  iron  bound, 
melancholy  volumes  of  the  Magi. 


Mr.  Lang's  Fist. 

Not  long  ago  Andrew  Lang  admitted 
that  his  writings,  "though  many  and 
meritorious,"  would  not  rescue  his 
name  from  oblivion,  but  his  handwrit- 
ing would  give  him  immortality,  for  it 
had  been  made  "publicly  infamous." 
Mr.  Cecil  Harmsworth  in  a  speech  at  a 
dinner  given  in  the  interest  of  the  Cor- 
rectors of  the  Press  had  denounced  Mr. 
Lang's  handwriting  as  the  most  ex- 
ecrable of  his  generation,  as  that  of 
Dean  Stanley  was  the -terror  of  the  past. 
And  then  Mr.  Lang  made  a  defence  of 
his  disgraceful  fist!  Thecauseswere  con- 
genital, hereditary  on  the  male  side.  At 
school  he  was  made  to  show  his  copy 
book  to  the  class  as  an  example  of  what 
to  avoid.  As  boy  and  man  he  committed 
these  faults.  His  letters  did  not  run 
united,  but  were  separated  at  uncer- 
tain Intervals;  "a  small  'd'  is  written 
as  a  Greek  delta,  so  imperfectly  that, 
I  acknowledge,  it  resembles  no  object 
known  to  science  except  perhaps  a  very 
rudimentary    animalcule";    he   did  not 


Two  More  Failings. 

But  let  us  go  back  to  handwriting, 
good  or  bad.  It  was  Dr.  Nowell  Smith, 
headmaster  of  Sherborne,  who  said : 
"There  are  two  crimes  against  society 
which  are  responsible  for  more  constant 
evil  than  any  felony  or  even  any  vice, 
except  perhaps  untruthfulness  and  gos- 
sip—illegible handwriting  and  unpunct- 
uality.  We  are  always  suffering  from 
them;  we  could  easily  cure  them;  yet 
we  almost  universally  condone  them. 
Bad  handwriting  and  unpunctuallty  are 
primarily  moral  failings,  and  belong  to 
Just  the  category  of  moral  failings— bad 
habits— which  ought  to  be  prevented  In 
the  early  home  life  of  the  child." 

^ul^ 'i> *  Hi* 

In  the  phantasmagoria,  we  call  the 
world,  moat  things  and  men  ax«  ghosts, 
or  at  the  best  but  g'hosts  of  g/hoata,  so 
vaporous  and.  unsubstantial  that  they 
scarcely  cast  a  shadow  on  the  g-rais.  That' 
which  it  moat  abiding  with  us  Is  the 
recollection  of  the  past. 

Reminiscent  Mr.  Johnson. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  happened  to  be  at  the  railway  sta-  ; 
tlon  last  Friday  afternoon — although 
the  natives  and  some  of  the  more  elder- 


ly cottagers''  call  "it  a  depTTC="wimn- 
traln  from  Boston  came  in  and  I  saw) 
young  Ferguson  who  told  me,  somewhat  j 
boastfully  as  I  thought,  that  he  was 
"down  for  a  week  end  visit,"  and  then 
he  was  whirled  away  in  the  ostentatious 
automobile  of  the  Gumraerbys.  As  I 
walked  toward  my  humble  and  shingled] 
oottage,  dodging  motor  cars,  motor  bl-| 
cycles,  ordinary  bicycles,  the  stage  and 
express  wagons,  I  thought  of  the  longi 
visits  known  to  my  boyhood,  and  the| 
curt  and  rather  indifferent  hospitality 
of  today,  when  you  arrive  on  a  Friday 
afternoon  and  are  expected  to  depart 
early  on  Monday  morning  if  there  is  not 
a  late  train  to  the  city  on  Sunday 
night.  •"*_cV  

Old  Time  Summer  Visits. 

When  I  was  a  boy  there  was  talk  all 
through  the  spring  about  the  approach- 
ing visit.  The  summer  cottage  was  then 
unknown.  The  two  fashionable  resorts 
were  Saratoga  Springs  and  Newport  and 
beautiful  women,  among  whom  were 
Cubans  and  Jewesses,  dressed  gorgeous- 
ly for  the  crowded  dining  room  and  the 
broad  veranda.  But  it  was  not  given  to 
everyone  to  go  to  these  places.  The  ex- 
pense was  considerable,  although  a  sal- 
ary of  $5000  a  year  in  the  early  sixties 
was  considered  a  "handsome  sum."  The 
parents  went  perhaps  for  a  fortnight  to 
Saratoga  and  saw  the  celebrities,  drank 
the  waters  and  brought  back  to  the  chil- 
dren bows  and  arrows  and  birch  bark 
canoes  made  by  the  amiable  Indians. 
The  visits  were  made  to  relatives  or  to 
old  friends  in  the  country  and  were  for 
a  month,  sometimes  two  months.  Look- 
ing back,  I  wonder  whether  the  hosts  or 
the  guests  were  the  more  uncomfortable 
during  August  or  July.  In  the  average 
village  dwelling  house  the  women  of  the 
family  did  most  of  the  household  work. 
The  man  was  a  lawyer,  or  the  chief 
officer  of  the  little  bank,  or  the  store- 
keeper, or  the  physician  smelling  of  the 
drugs  he  carried  with  him;  or  he  might 
have  inherited  enough  to  live  comfort-- 
ably  as  comfort  was  defined  in  those 
days';  it  mattered  not.  The  period  was 
one  of  large  families,  and  the  wife  had 
several  daughters  to  help  in  the  kitchen 
and  do  the  chamber  work.  Often  a 
neighbor's  daughter  would  be  willing  to 
aid  when  there  was  company.  The  visit- 
ing women  were  expected  to  offer  assist- 
ance In  making"  up  their  bed  room  if 
they  did  not  actually  do  all  that  was 

necessary. 

Ho!  for  the  Country. 

Guests  then  took  with  them  trunks, 
not  suit  cases;  trunks  and  bags  and 
bundles,  and  occasionally  a  pet  cat  or  a 
bird  In  a  cage.  It  was  thought  neces- 
sary that  .the  women  and  children 
should  have  a  change  of  air,  and  when 
they  lived  In  a  small  town,  where  each 
dwelling  had  its  own  grounds  and  trees, 
they  sighed  for  a  farm  house  near  the 
hills.  The  ocean  village  was  not  then 
In  fashion.  And  in  those  days  there 
were  few  in  the  larger  New  England 
towns  who  did  not  have  a  parent  or 
an  uncle  or  cousin  living'  on  a  farm. 
The  journey  was  long  and  tedious.  A 
stage  ride  often  followed  hours  in  a 
train.  The  younger  children  usually  ar- 
rived peevish,  »ebelllous  and  with  upset 
stomachs.  The  next  day  they  recovered 
sufficiently  to  make  personal  remark 
at  table  concerning  the  faces  and  be- 
havior of  their  relations,  also  concern- 
ing the  quality  of  the  food  and  the 
manner  in  which  It  was  served.  I  re- 
member well  how  on  a  hot  day  Uncle 
Amos  at  the  noon  dinner  helped  him- 
self to  the  butter  with  a  teaspoon. 
There  was  no  ice  on  the  farm  and  the 
well  and  the  cellar  were  the  refrigera- 
tors. 


-  Summer  Boredom. 
The  life  on  a  farm  did  not  attract 
me,  nor  was  I  ever  tempted  to  run 
away  to  sea.  The  life  in  a  pretty  and 
typical  New  England  village  was  slow 
even  to  a  boy  in  the  sixties.  There  was 
the  drive  In  a  carry-all  behind  a  fat 
plug '  decorated  with  asparagus  boughs 
to  keep  the  flies  away,  and  the  drive 
was  a  fearsome  bore.  There  were  pic- 
nics at  which  nearly  everything  went 
wrong.  There  were  parties,  on  the 
lawn  and  in  the  house,  when  Copen- 
hagen, postoffice  and  other  microbic 
game^  were  played  with  infinite  zest, 
and  consequent  ecstasy  or  jealous  rage. 
There  was  swimming  in  the  mill  pond, 
but  the  enjoyment  wtas  marred  by 
maternal  fears,  entreaties,  threats.  The 
game  of  baseball  was  In  a  primitive 
state.  There  was  no  tennis.  After  a 
week  or  two  the  boy  began  to  count 
the  days  before  the  one  of  the  joyful 
return.  He  would  quarrel  w^th  the. 
playmates  in  the  neighborhood  and  they 
would  accuse  him  of  putting  on  airs.i 
The  blacksmith's  son,  a 'rude,  coarse 
fellow,  gave  him  a  sound  thrashing, 
which  was  undoubtedly  deserved.  Then 
there  was  Sunday,  when  the  visitors 
were  not  expected  to  look  at  a  profane 
book  or  picture  paper,  and  were  uncom- 
fortable In  their  best  clothes.  The 
house  was  that  day  like  a  receiving 
tomb.  For  supper  there  was  bread  and! 
butter,  or  a  cooky  with  a  glass  of  milk. 


Pleasant  Memories. 
Yet  I  remember  two  things  with  ex- 
ceeding joy,  and  they  are  among  the! 
pleasantest  recollections  of  a  long  and 
varied  life.  One  was  the  supper  when] 
company  was  invited.  I  see  and  taste 
the  shaved  beef,  the  hot  biscuits  with! 
honey,  the  preserves — chief  among  the*, 
wonderful  quinces  and  blackberry  jam; 
the  varieties  of  cake — jelly,  pound,  fruit 
marble,  sponge — do  they  make  pound 
cake  in  these  degenerate  days?    And  I 


remembW  thf*TWJT  parlor.  ThereTTSs 
matting,  on  the  floor.    On  the  mantle- 
Piece  were  two  huge  ahells.  a  glided 
clock,  a  shepherd  and  a  shepherdess  In 
Dresden  china.    On  one  side  table  was 
a  set  of  carved  Ivory  chessmen  ready 
for  the  fray;  on  another  was  a  vase  of 
flowers.    On  the  centre  table  was  an 
alabaster  lamp  that  was  worked  Jn  some 
mysterious  manner,  and  there  were  gift 
books,  "The  Women  of  the  Bible."  N.  P. 
Willie's  poems,  "Chllde  Harold."  Illus- 
trated; Hone's  Tear  Book.    Lily  and  I 
I   Played  Russian  backgammon  In  a  cor- 
ner, while  Cousin  Prudenoe  sang  "Lo- 
[   rena"  or  "Love  Not.  Te  Hapless  Sons  of 
I  ,Clay,"  words  by  the  Honorable  Mrs. 
j  Norton.    Lily  was  then  nearly  14  years 
[  old  and  seemed  more  desirable  than 
Mme.    Recamier    or    Helen    of  Troy. 
Tears  afterward  I  heard  that'  she  had 
been   married   twice,    had  snow-whit* 
r  hair,  was  fat,  and  living  in  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J.      HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  July  24, 1913. 

It  ha*  6e*n  ooscrv«d  of  great  enthustsiti 
tnat  their  hair  is  (enerelly  •link,  without 
any  curl,  which  proceed!  from  mol»tur»  of 
brain  that  iodines  to  folly. 

As  It  Comes  Out. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  muob  interested  In  your  quo- 
tations from  Mr.  Andrew  Lang's  de- 
fense of  his  handwriting,  and  partic- 
ularly in  his  remarks  about  compositors 
and  their  olympian  indifference  towards 
|"u"  and  "n"  In  modem  and  classical 
proper  names.  In  my  frequent  con- 
tributions to  newspapers  and  magazines 
I  take  the  greatest  care  to  guide  the 
printers  toward  perfection,  and  yet  they 
will  not  be  guided,  or  the  machines 
themselves  are  maliciously  disposed,  or 
the  proofreaders  have  their  own  ideas 
as  to  the  spelling  of  names,  proper  and 
improper.  There  is  one  proper  name 
that  almost  always  suffers  unless  the 
writer  sees  his  proofs.  "Rubinstein" 
appears  as  "Rubenstein."  The  printer 
Is  bound  to  cry  "Hey,  Rube»"  I  re- 
member one  newspaper  that  made  a 
practice  of  spelling  Thomas  Carlyle, 
"Thomas  Carlisle." 

There  are  certain  words  I  do  not  dare 
to  use  when  I  am  unable  to  see  proofs. 
One  of  them  Is  "serene";  for  it  always 
comes  out  "severe." 

Compositors  and  proofreaders  appar- 
ently hold  the  subjunctive  and  the  colon 
In  contempt— Indeed,  It  Is  a  wonder  to 
me  that  they  allow  the  word  "colonitis" 
or  admit,  even  in  confidence,  that  they 
possess  a  colon  in  their  personal  clock- 
work. Whenever  I  write:  "Even  though. 
It  were,"  I  expect  to  see  the  harsh  and  ' 
distressing  "even  though  it  was,"  and 
as  a  rule  I  am  not  disappointed. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Marhlehead  Neck,  July  26,  1912. 


standing  by— knew  lust  what  a  braVs 
costumer  was.  ('apt.  Nlekerson  went 
ever  to  the  village  library  and  looked  in 
the  dictionary.  He  said  It  is  a  person 
who  makes  or  furnishes  costumes  for 
stage  wear  or  fancy  dress.  This  deep- 
ened the  mystery  . 

I  believe  In  haunted  houses,  for  I  have 
slept  In  one  in  Louisa  county,  Virginia, 
and  in  one  not  many  miles  from  Boston. 
I  did  not  sleep.  I  could  not  sleep.  The 
air  was  full  of  Invisible  and  moving 
things.  Nor  was  I  in  either  case  told  be. 
forehand  that  the  room  was  naunted. 
nor  had  there  been  talk  about  ghostly 
apparitions,  malevolent  spirits,  or  bloody 
deeds.  Why  should  not  walls,  floors, 
ceilings  when  some  fearful  crime  Is 
committed  receive  Impressions  rind  years 
afterwards  give  them  out  when  certain 
conditions  of  temperature,  light,  dark- 
ness, are  the  same?  Or  why  should  not 
spirits  return  to  the  scene  where  they 
suffered  or  were  fiendish? 

I  have  read  many  hair-raising  stories 
about  haunted  houses.  There  is  the  ap- 
palling tale  by  Fltz  James  O'Brien: 
there  was  a  peculiarly  creepy  yarn  In 
Macmlllan's  Magazine  some  years  ago; 
there  Is  Maupassant's  "Harla";  but  I 
still  think  that  story  "The  Haunted  and 
the  Haunters"  or  "The  House  and  the 
Brain,"  as  It  Is  sometimes  called,  bv 
Bulwer-Lytton  Is  the  most  fearsome 
of  them  all.  It  made  even  Mr.  Thack- 
eray uncomfortable.  And  yet  in  this 
house  and  open  court  described  by 
Bulwer-Lytton  there  was  no  "heavy 
brass  cos  turner"  that  was  thrown  about 
by  unseen  hands  in  a  manner  disturb- 
ing to  poor  creatures  of  ordinary  clay. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Clamport,  July  26,  1912. 
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oi  money  himself,  oiTerpfl  him 
a  year.  He  left  the  university 
•  bi'  King  died,  and  wrote  for 
■  i  l» ■iv.  whs  assistant  at  the  court 
published  a  treatise  which 
u  him  decorations,  sojourned  in 
.  Switzerland.  In  the  lust  of  the 
•B  lil.s  dramas  and  other  works 
him  known  throughout  Europe— 
exi.K  iMis.sll.ly  in  Sweden.  In  1892  or 
»3  he  wandered  to  Germany,  in  1894  to 
pari*  <;„inK  buck  to  Sweden  he  again; 
studied  Swcdenborg. 

,  1'hfk-e  was  he  married  and  thrice  whs 
t>o  divorce,!.  His  first  wife  was  the 
Baroness  Wrangel.  who  left  the  baron 
to  marry  Strindberg  in  1877.  He  was 
fliyorced  from  her  in  1891.  Two  years 
BUeryatds  he  married  an  Austrian, 
* '  Ida  I  li).  Ho  became  so  much  inter- 
ested in  chemistry  and  Swedenborg,  that 
they  separated,  but  good-naturedly.  His 
third  wife  was  an  actress,  Harriet 
ttossc.  and  lie  lived  with  her  four  years 
At  times  he  would  withdraw  from  the 
world,  as  when  he  wrote  romantic 
Plays  or  painted,  on  an  island  In  the 
Full  of  Bothnia.  At  times  he  would 
turn  his  back  on  literary  work  to  ex- 
periment in  a  laboratory  and  write  a 


129 


ex- 
and 


with  the  cry  ".Mother."  j_iur 
claims:  "My  child,  my  own  child 
the  pastor  says  "Amen." 

The  translation  by  the  Orlands  may 
bo  faithful:  this  Is  known  only  to  those 
who  understand  Swedish;  but  the  dla- 
•  loguo    In    English    Is    often    stiff  and 
i  preachy."    The    characters    In  "The 
Father'  are  well  defined— the  captain, 
pastor  and  physician  particularly  so— 
and  reading  the  play  we  see  them  and 
hear   them-all   except   the   wife,  who, 
when  the  play  Is  read,  Is  hardly  intel- 
iglble.    Her  object  in  persecuting  her 
Jiusband  is  not  made  fully  clear.  She 
nas  been  described  as  a  monster— but 
she  is  a  vague  one.   And  how  she  talks 
—that  Is.  in  the  translation— as  though 
she  were  a  young  lady  in  one  of  Coop- 
ers novels!    She  says  to  the  captain: 
1  don  t  know  that  I  ever  thought  or 
even  intended  what  you  think  I  did.  It 
may  be  that  a  dim  desire  to  get  rid  of 
you  as  an  obstacle  lay  at  the  bottom  of 
It,  and  if  you  see  any  design  In  my  be- 
havior. It  Is  possible  that  It  existed, 
although  I  was  unconscious  of  It.  I 


The  list  of  his  works 
Tied 
the 


long  and  va- 
lhe  insanely  Jealous  Strindberg 
vicrtim  of  hallucinations,  the  para- 
noiac is  revealed  in  his  autobiographic 
novels,    "Confessions    of   a  Madman" 


For  the  Skin. 

Here  are  two  recipes  for  ensuring  a 
smooth  skin  and  a  fair  complexion  in 
the  hottest  weather. 

Take  prepared  Crabs'  Eyes,  Red  Coral, 
I  White  Amber,  very  finely  powdered;  of 
each  half  an  ounce.    Pearls,  very  finely 
powdered,    and    Oriental    Bezoar,  an 
ounce  of  each;  of  the  blaok  Tops  of 
Crabs'    Claws,    finely    powdered,  four 
ounces.    Grind  all  these  on  a  Marble 
Stone,  till  they  cast  a  greenish  color; 
then   make   it   into   Balls   with  Jelly 
made  of  English  Vipers'  skins,  which 
[will  Jelly  like  Hartshorn.    This  recipe 
is  found  in  "The  Lady's  Companion,  or 
jan  Infallible  Guide  to  the  Fair  Sex," 
|  published  in  1743,  and  the  preparation  is 
known  to  all  wide-awake  apothecaries 
as  Gascolgn  Powder.    We  have  knoiwn 
I  sleek-haired  but  careless  clerks,  while 
chatting  with  "lady  friends,"  to  mistake 
;  Bezoar  for  Benzine.    They  are  not  the 
I  same.   This  preparation  should  be  taken 
I  Internally.  - 

The  other  recipe  was  written  out  long 
ago  by  Catherine  Sforza,  the  Madonna 
of  Forli,  "wise,  valiant,  tall,  Imposing, 
with  a  face  of  rare  beauty,"  a  woman 
of  few  words,  relentlessly  cruel,  who  in 
her  riper  years  dressed  in  satin  with  a 
long  train,  wore  a  head  dress  of  blaok 
velvet,  and  carried  a  purse  full  of  gold- 
en ducats,  also  at  her  side  a  small  axe. 
Toung  Hyacinth  Trlppit,  who  was  such 
a  success  at  the  Seamew  House  last 
summer,  tried  this  recipe  and  told  us 
that  It  could  not  be  too  highly  recom- 1 
mended.  Mix  two  ounoes  of  oarbonate 
of  lead  with  the  same  quantity  of  tar- 
tar of  potash,  then  add  five  ounoes  of 
sublimate  and  of  silver  powdered,  then 
two  ounoes  of  tragacantb  and  nitre  of 
Sari.  Put  this  mixture  carefully  tritu- 
rated into  the  stomach  of  a  pigeon  of  Pe  P,avs  and  until  we  see  them  on  the 
of  Plsano,  well  oleaned  and        ''-■"  they  are  dramas  to.be  read,  or 


Art  In  Munich 

According  to  statistics— and  many 
otherwise  estimable  persons  are  im- 
pressed by  figures— the  consumption  of 
beer  last  year  in  the  city  of  Munich 
amounted  to  70%  gallons  a  head— ot 
"per  head,"  to  uae  the  phrase  ot  those 
who  like  to  mix  their  Latin  and  Eng- 
lish in  a  macaronic  manner 

I  Four  plays,  by  August  Strindberg— 
"The  Father,"  "Countess  Julie,"  "The 
Outlaw"  and  "The  Stronger"— have  been 
published  in  one  volume  by  John  W. 
Luce  &  Company  of  Boston.  The  trans- 
lations are  by  Edith  and  Warner  Oland. 
The  publishers  write  to  The  Herald,  say- 
ing that  Mr.  Oland  and  his  partner  have 
engaged  the  Berkeley  Lyceum  for  a  sea- 
son to  be  devoted  exclusively  to  Strind- 
berg's  plays.  The  engagement  will 
open  on  October  30.  It  is  said  that  Miss 
Mary  Shaw  will  play  the  speaking  part, 
that  of  the  married  actress,  Mme.  X. 
in  "The  Stronger." 

'  These  are  not  the  first  translations 
into  English  of  some  of  the  plays.  "The 
jFather,"  produced  in  1887,  was  translated 
by  N.  Ericksen.  Mr.  Justin  Huntly  Mc. 
Carthy  made  a  translation  of  "Countess 
Julie"  for  an  English  magazine  in  1892. 
1  read  some  time  ago  in  a  periodical  a 
translation  of  "The  Stronger."  "Coun- 
tess Julie"  has  been  admirably  trans-  , 
lated  into  French  and  the  version  that  I 
read  several  years  ago  was  fuller  and, 
as  I  remember,  more  brutal  than  the  one 
published  by  Messrs.  Luce  &  Co. 

The  proofreading  of  this  volume  was 
not  flawless.  On  page  xvin.  we»  have 
"Theatre  des  Ecaliers"  and  "the 
Odean."  On  page  2  of  "The  Stronger" 
we  find  "fiance"  without  an  acute  ac- 
cent, and  on  page  8  of  the  same  play 
"fiance"  with  a  circumflex  accent,  over 
the  final  "e."  Nor  are  these  the*  only 
errors.  On  page  xiv.  of  the  Introduction 
there  is  an  error  so  wildly  grotesque 
cannot  be  reprinted   here,  al 


monograph  on  chemistry,  or  to  study    ;have  never   thought  how  it 
Chinese  and  write  about  that  language,     about,  but  It  Is  the  result  of  the  course 

you  yourself  laid  out,  and  before  God 
and  my  conscience,  I  feel  that  I  am 
Innocent,  even  if  I  am  not.  Tour  exist- 
ence has  lain  like  a  stone  on  my  heart 
-lain  so  heavily  that  I  tried  to  shake 
oft  the  oppressive  burden.  This<  is  the 
truth  and  li  I  have  unconsciously 
struck  you  down.  I  ask  your  forgive- 
ness." Talking  thus,  Laura  might  well 
be  characterized  as  a  prig. 

The  Orlands,  we  regret  to  say,  look 
on    proven"  as  preferable  to  "proved  " 


-  Madman. 
Inferno.     "Axel  Borg."  The  mystic  of 
the  later  years  is  seen  in  the  plays  Im- 
bued   with  Swedenborgian 

"Easter." 


spirit,  as 


A  Motive  of 
Paternal 
Doubt 


"The  Father"  is  the 
study  of  a  cavalry  captain  i 
who  is  led  by  his  wife  to 
doubt  that  he  is  the  father 
of  their  daughter.  This  wife  is  fiendish- 
ly malevolent.  The  parents  differ  in 
i  their  views  of  the  young  daughter's  edu- 
cation, and  as  they  quarrel  in  the  open- 
ing scene  there  is  talk  of  a  servant  girl 
who  has  got  into  a  scrape  with  Noid,  a 
fellow  servant.  Noid  admits  that  he 
■promised  to  marry  her,  but  he  insists 
th'Ht  Ludwig  might  be  the  father.  The 
captain's  wife  says  her  Judgment  is  the 
Judgment  of  the  law,  and  the  captain 
answers  that  in  wedlock  there  is  no 
jdoubt  about  the  fatherhood,  whereupon 
jLaura,  the  wife,  asks:  "But  if  the  wife 
has  been  unfaithful?"  And  then  Laura 
begins  to  impress  upon  her  brother, 
.the  pastor,  and  a  physician  that  her  hus- 
band's mind  is  affected.  Again  the  par- 
ents quarrel  over  the  education  of  the 
child  Bertha  and  Laura  hints  in  a  round- 
about way  that  he  may  not  be  the 
father.  The  poison  works.  The  cap- 
tain asks  the  doctor  questions  about 
Blirpiculture.  He  has  found  out  that 
Laura  has  been  accusing  him  of  in- 
sanity 


The  Ancient  in  "The  outlaw- 

and  the  Modern  uhere  is  the  conflict 

Cr,,'-;*  between  the  old  re- 

opini  JIgion    and  Chris- 

tianity; the  action  takes  place  In  an 
[Icelandic  hut  near  the  sea.    This  is  the 
play  that  on  account  of  its  old  viking 
ispirit,  led  the  King  of  Sweden  to  in- 
terest himself  in  Strindberg.  Thorfinn, 
the  warrior,   is  still   faithful   to  Odin 
and  Thor.    His  daughter,  Gunlod,  be- 
lieves in  the  gentler  religion.    His  gods 
are  of  little  help  to  Thorfinn  in  his 
hour  of  need,  and  pursued  for  plunder- 
ing, burning  and  massacring  he  is  about 
to  escape  on  the  vessel  of  Gunnar,  a- 
(kinsman  and  a  crusader  who  is  In  love 
with  Gunlod,  but  dying  he  forgives  and 
blesses  the  lovers.  In  this  play  misogyny 
Is  not  the  keynote.    Gunlod  is  a  sym- 
j  pathetic  figure,  and  her  mother  Valgern, 
who  stands  in  doubt  between  the  old 


^^^^l^S  l-d  t 


[that  it 

though  it  admirably  characterizes  the 
[•'ountess  Julie.  On  page  xii.  a  quota- 
tion from  Voltaire  would  be  still  more 
amusing  if  all  the  words  in  French 
were  spelled  correctly. 


the 


fried  with"  the  announcement  of  an  im 
portani  scientific  discovery  he  has  made; 
and  he  admits  that  the  suspicion  aroused 
concerning  the  paternity  of  the  child 
[has  -  affected  his  Judgment  and  led  to 
(wandering  thoughts.  He  appeals  to 
Laura.  She  swears  that  he  is  the  father. 
He  is  not  convinced.  The  quarrel  grows 
more  violent,  until  she  says  that  an  at- 
tested copy  of  a  letter  in  which  he  de- 
clares he  is  Insane  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  board  of  lunacy. 

"Now  ,voi»  have  fulfilled  your  function 
as  an  unfortunately  necessary  father 
and  breadwinner,  you  are  not  needed 
any  longer  and  you  must  go.  You  must 
go  since  you  have  realized  that  my  in- 
tellect is  as  strong  as  my  will,  and  since 
you  wilt)  not  stay  and  acknowledge  it." 
'  Hearing  this,  the  captain  throws  a 
lighted  lamp  at  Laura. 

■In  the  third  act  the  doctor  and  the 
paston  look  on  the  throwing  of  the 
lamp  as  a  proof  of  insanity  and  the 
doctor  brings  a  strait-Jacket.  The 
captain  comes  in.  He  has  been  reading 
about  Telemachus,  who  told  Athene 
that  no  man  yet  hath  known  his  own 
origin;  he  quotes  a  saying  of  Ezeklel, 
and  remembers  Pushkin  tortured  by 
doubts  concerning  his  wife.  His  talk  Is 
unhappy  wildly    extravagant.   '  He   reminds  the 


Stnndbergs  When 

_  Strindberg  died  last  May,  &'/"""•  \hatv,he  ouce._had.a  handsome. 

Restless     m,„.        *  „r„tgk„     .     :  I1**01"  1,1  his  nouse;  he  gossips  malicious- 
much  was  written  about  !y  about  the  doctor's  dead  wife  and  a 
Jyife        him  and  his  plays,   but  lieutenant, 
performances  of  the  plays  would  be  much  t  "-?0  you  know  what  we  should  haveL* 
niorc  to  the  purpose.  Whether  the  dram,  £jr°y  ^"S?  ^res^ct  TJ2S$f 
.at!.-  it  were  influenced  by  Nietzsche  or  by  th»a  be  divorced   soon  after  and  be-' 
hereditary  tai»t  and  early  poverty  and 


how  far  his  own  marriages  formed  or 
[conlirmed  his  views  of  -woman,  are  no 
doubt  interesting  questions  for  the  idle 
|t6  discuss,  but  here  we  have  some  of 


the  breed 

washed  in  spring  water,  after  the  pigeon 
has  been  cooked  in  a  casserole,  pr*-' 
viously  washed  in  an  Infusion  of  bryony. 
Boll  the  decoction  and  wash  tile'  face 
:  with  it  before  going  to  bedV^ 
;  Young  Hyacinth  tells  us  he  used  ordi- 
nary nitre  and  bmjsfkthls  pigeon  at  the 
market  wtthout^hought  of  Plsano. 
/  ______ 

Tha*  Haunted  House. 

[As  the  W/rld  Wage: 

In  this/grossly  materialistic  age,  it  is  • 
,'a  ples/ure  to  know  that   there  Is  a 
.hauntfd  house  In  8outh  Hanover,  or  any 
Ihanrfet,  village,  or  city  of  these  United  ' 
Stales. 

l/we  heard  some  one  reading  aloud  at 
'Hie  store  yesterday  about  the  strange 

[^doings  in  the  house  of  the  Rev,  Charles 
F.  Donohue,  and  when  he  came  to  the 
"brass  costumer"  that  was  swept  Into 
,  the  air  and  thrown  down  a  flight  of 
itairs,  we  all  marvelled  greatly,  although 
10  one— and  there  were  a  lawyer,  a  set- 
led  minister  and   a  senior  in  college 


^jptftnnhlet.s  is  dramatic  form— or,  if  you 
■will,  documents  for  the  better  under- 
standing of  an  abnormal  man  who 
showed  more  than  ordinary  talent  as 
^ovelist.  dramatist  and  chemist— and 
Kvas  at  times  sensitive  and  emotional 
^o  the  border  of  insanity,  if  he  did  not 
actually  overstep  the  boundary. 

Strindberg's  father  was  of  an  aris- 
tocratic family,  and  his  mother,  origin-k 
Mlly  a  servant  at  an. inn,  had  three  chil- 
fc-en  by  the  elder  Strindberg  before  he 
married  her.  The  boy's  early  year- 
were  sour  and  uncomfortable.  His 
mother  died  when  he  was  about  13,  and 
the  father— who  seemed  to  have  a  pas- 
sion for  servants — soon  married  the 
liousckeeper.  Thve  boy  disliked  her.  He 
Vent  to  Upsula  University,  but  soon 
leit  it.  He  taught  school,  studied  medi- 
cine, endeavored  to  be  an  actor.  He 
wrote  a  play,  but  it  was  not  produced. 
:<  turn. iig  to.  the  university,  he  wrote 

'   1  "    Which   was   produced  (1870), 

nd     another.     "The     Outlaw,"  which 


come  lovers,  and  finally  adopt  the' chil- 
dren. Then  one  would  at  least  be  sure 
that  they  were  one's  adopted  children." 
The  old  nurse  soothes  him  and  slips 
the  strait-Jacket  on  him.  He  natur- 
ally rages  against  all  women,  the 
mother  that  bore. him  against  her  will; 
lhe  sister  that  taught  him  he  must  be 
submissive  to  her;  the  first  woman  he 
embraced,  because  she  gave  him  poison 
in  return  for  love;  his  daughter,  be- 
cause she  sided  with  her  mother;  his 
wife,  his  arch  enemy.  He.  grows  cold 
and  chatters  about  Laura  when  she 
was  young  and  they  walked  in  the 
birch  woods,  with  the  primroses  and 
the  thrushes:  "Think  how  beautiful  life 
[was,  and  what  it  is  now.  You  didn't 
want  to  have  It  like  this,  nor  did  I;  and 
yet  it  happened— Who,  then,  rules  over 
Ufa?"  Laura  asks  him  if  he  would  like 
to  see  his  child— "My  child?  A  man 
has  no  children,  It  is  only  woman  who 
has  children,  and  therefore  the  future 
Is  hers  when  we  die  childless."  The 
captain  dies,  or  if  he  does  not  die,  he 
will  come  back  to  a  terrible  awaken- 
ing. 

Pastor— First  death,  and  then  the  Judg- 
ment. .  . 

Doctor— No    judgment    and    no  accusa- 
tions.  You  who  believe  that  a  God  shapes 
man  s  destiny  must  go  to  him  about  this. 
Bertha 


there  is  Orm,  the  foster  brother  of  the 
[savage   hero.     The   two    talk  together 
just  before  Thorfinn  dies. 
(   Thorfinn— Orm,  are  you  a  Christian? 
Orm— You  may  ask  indeed. 
Thorfinn— What  are  you  then,  riddle? 
Orm— I  was  everything.    I  was  noth-  ' 
lng.    I  was  a  poet. 
Thorfinn— Do  you  believe  in  anything? 
Orm— I've  come  to  have  a  belief, 
Thorfinn— What  gave  it  to  you? 
Orm— Doubt,   misfortune,  sorrow. 
"The  Stronger"  is  a  very  short  drama 
with  one  speaking  character.    Miss  Y., 
an  actress,  is  In  a  woman's  restaurant 
reading  the  newspapers.   Mme.  X.,  for- 
merly an  actress,  but  now  a  wife  and  off 
the  stage,  comes  in  and  does  all  the 
talking.    She  pities  the  woman  sitting 
alone  on  Christmas  Eve,  tells  her  that 
she  should  leave  the  theatre  and  have 
a  home  and  children.    She  shows  her 
gifts  for  her  children  and  a  pair  of 
embroidered  slippers  for  her  husband. 
He  Is  a  kind  and  good  little  man.  No 
wonder  the  women  are  crazy  about  him. 
"They  must  think  he  has  influence  about 
getting  them  theatrical  engagements,  be- 
cause he  is  connected  with  the  jrovern- 
ment."     Then  she  remembers  the  old 
days  when  Miss  Y.  came  to  the  house, 
and  the  husband  did  not  like  her.  The 
dislike  was  changed  to  a  violent  friend- 
ship, and  yet  Mme.  X.  was  not  Jealous, 
ev/sn  when  the  woman  broke  her  en- 
gagement and    stopped    visiting  them. 
"Hush,  you  needn't  speak— I  understand 
it  all!    It  was  because— and  because— 
and  because!"   And  for  this  reason  she 
had  to  embroider  tulips  on  his  slippers, 
because  Miss  Y.    was    fond  of  tulips. 
"That's  why  I  wear  your  colors,  read 
your  authors,  eat  your  favorite  dishes, 
drink    your  drinks— chocolate,    for  in- 
stance; that's  why — oh— my  God— it's  ter- 
rible, when  I  think  about  it;  its  terri- 
ble."  But  Mme.  X.  soon  ceases  to  rage. 
She  Rities  Miss  Y.,  who  is  unhappy.  "Yes, 
all  that  with  Bob  doesn't  trouble  me.  I 
What  Is  that  to  me,  after  all?  And' 
what  difference  does  It  make  whether  I 
learned  to  drink  chocolate  from  you  or 
some  one  else."   She  Is  thankful  to  Miss 
Y.,  who  taught  her  how  to  dress  and 
made  her  more  attractive  to  her  hus- 
band.    Yes,    she,    Mme.    X.,    is  the 
Stronger  one.    "You  can  never  keep  a 
man's  love  with  your  tulips  and  your 
passions— but  I  can  keep  it.    You  can't 
learn  how  to  live  from  your  authors  as 
I  have  learned'  •  •  You  are  un_ble  to 
learn  from  another;    you    can't  bend- 
therefore,  you  broke  like  a  dry  stalk. 
But  I  won't  break,  thank  you.  Amelle! 
for  all  your  good  lessons.    Thanks  for 
teaching  my  husband  how  to  leve.  Now 
I'm  going  home  to  love  him." 

This. little  drama  will  act,  but  It  needs 
two  accomplished  actresses,  for  although 
Miss  Y.  does  not  open  her  mouth,  yet 
she  by  glances  and  gestures  leads  the 
wife  to  chatter,  pour  out  her  hatred  and 
then  excites  her  pity. 
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The 

Neurotic 


Ami  what  Is  to  be 
sa'ld  of  "Countess 
Julie"?  That  a  woman 
CounteSS  of  position  should  \v«>4 
a  serving  man  is  not  incredible.  There 
are  instances  In  the  old  dramas,  as 
wl  en  lite  Duchess  of  Malfl  stooped  tO| 
her  steward.  There  is  the  old  ballad  of 
Richie  Story: 

The  Earl    of  Wlgton  hud  three  daughters, 

0  and  a,  wally,  but  they  were  unco  bonny. 
The  eldest  of  them  had   the  far  brawest 

house. 

But  she's  fullen  In  love  with  her  footman- 

TT     laddy.  tlSf 

And  when  she  gave  up  her  lands,  she 

said: 

••What  need  I  be  sorry?"  says  she, 
•■What  need  I  be  sorry?"  says  she, 
"l  or  I've  gotten  my  lot  and  my  heart's 
desirp. 

And  what  Providence  has  ordered  for  me." 

Today  it  Is  the  turn  of  the  chauffeur. 

But  Jean,  the  valet  in  Str.iiriov.s  at 
horrible  tragedy,  Is  a  contemn  lr>  e  ■'- 
low  and  Julie  is  a  neurotic  woman  with 
tainted  blood.    She  breuks  oft  her'  <.-•»- 1 
cagemcut.  or  her  lover  left  her,  fright- 
ened at  her  training— for  she  made  him  ' 
leap  over  her  riding  whip;  she  waltzed 
wildly  with  the  game  keeper  and  Jean. 
She  incites  Jean  to  mischief.  Potiphar's 
wife  was  timid  in  comparison,  and  Lady 
Booby  a  stammerer,  who  did  not  know 
her  own  mind.   She  takes  Jean  from  the 
pious  cook  who  adores  l«^m.    Jean  thus' 
avenges  himself  on  the  nobility.  After' 
Julie  has  thrown  herself  into  his  arms, 
he  waxes  Insolent.    He  asks  about  her 
money.    He  persuades  her  to  rob  herj 
father  who  Is  out  of  the  house.  He| 
kills  her  pet  bird.    They  will  run  away 
to  Switzerland  and  keep  an.  inn.  Julie 
tells  her  plans  to  the  cook.   "I'll  sit  tak- 
ing the   cash   while   Jean   greets  the 
guests— goes  out    and    markets— writes 
letters — that  will  be  life,  you  may  be- 
lieve—then the  train  whistles— then  the 
omnibus  comes— then  a  bell  rings  up- 
stairs, then  in  the  restaurant— and  then 

1  make  out  the  bills— and  I  can  salt 
them— you  can't  think  how  people  trou- 
ble when  they  receive  their  bill  *  *  *  I 
Then  we'll  be  rich— and  then  we'll  build  | 
a  villa  by  Lake  Como."  But  the  Count  | 
Is  now  at  home  and  rings  the  bell.  Jean 
Is  in  a  moment  the  obsequious  servant. 
Julie,  now  her  blood  is  cool,  and  she  sees 
Jean  as  he  is,  grows  delirious.  She  begs  I 
him  to  save  her  honor.  She  begs  him  to 
hypnotize  her,  and  assures  him  she  is  al-l 
ready  In  favoring  sleep.  "The  whole! 
room  is  like  smoke  before  me— and  you 
are  like  a  tall  black  stove,  like  n  man 
clad  In  black  clothes  with  a  high  hat, 
and  your  eyes  gleam  like  the  hot  coals 
when  the  Are  is  dying;  and  your  face  a! 
white  spot  like  fallen  ashes."  Jean, 
who  has  been  stropping  a  razor,  puts  it  * 
in  her  hand.  "There  is  the  broom  go 
now  while  it's  bright— out  to  the  hay- 
loft—and" he  whispers  in  her  ear.  The) 
Count  rings  the  bell  loudly.  The  Count-] 
ess  Julie  goes  out  resolutely. 

The  drama  must  be  read  and  seen  to 
appreciate  the  bitterness  of  the  dialogue, 
the  horror  of  the  scenes,  the  fierce  andf 
pitiless  irony. 


Two 

Irish 
Plays 


A  new  version  of  "The 
Countess  Kathleen"  by 
"VV.  B.  Yeats  has  been  pro- 
duced at  the  Court  The- 
atre, London,  and  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette of  July  12,  said  that  it  differs  in 
many  respects  from  the  familiar  version 
printed  In  the  poems,  which  in  turn  dif- 
fers from  the  first  version  printed  in 
1891.  Mr.  Yeats  In  the  preface  to 
"Poems"  written  in  1901  says  of  these 
changes:  "The  goddess  has  never  come 
to  me  with  her  hands  so  full  that  I 
have  not  found  many  waste  places  after 
I  had  planted  all  that  she  had  brought 
;nte."  The  reviewer  misses,  in  the  new 
version,  the  deafness  of  Oona  and  the 
scene  in  which  Kathleen  repeats  to  her 
ithe  news  of  evil  brought  by  the  gard- 
ener and  the  herd,  but  the  love  scene 
with  Aleel,  "never  a  waste  place,"  has  | 
■new  color  and  Is  still  more  beautiful: 
"Her  bidding  him  to  go 
And  silently,  and  do  not  turn  your  head; 
feood  bye;  but  do  not  turn  your  head  and 
look;  -  I 

?Above  all  else,  I  would  not  have  you  look, 
fs  a  fresh  inspiration,  like  the  depth  of 
feeling  in  her  saying:  after  she  Is  alone: 
ft  never  spoke  to  him  of  his  wounded  handj 
.And  he  is  gone.  J 
i  "And  the  beauty  of  It  made  us  all  the 
Snore  angry,  that  the  Countess  Kathleeny 
Should  turn  from  her  poet  lover  to  her 
little  -chapel,  because  all  her  heart  was 
possessed  by  the  grief  of  others.  What; 
life  i  she  left  to  give  them  but  gold  and 
mope  of  a  future  life — she  who  could 
<Bot  take  her  present  joy  to  heart?  In 
She  famine  the  peasants  were  selling 
Wnftr  souls  for  money  to  demons  whOj 
Vpre  disguised  as  -merchants.  The' 
Countess  gives  them  money  to  savel 
their  souls  and  at  last  being  robbed  ot. 
her  possessions,  she,  too,  sells  her  soul: 
to  the  demons  for  500,000  crowns.  It) 
hreaks  her  heart,  and  she  dies.  But 
the  demons  have  not  got  her  soul;  for 
an  angel  tells  her  lover 
The  light  beats  down;  the  gates  of  pearl 
are  wide. 

And  she  is  passing  to  tbe  floor  of  peace, 
And    Mary   of   the   seven    tlm^s  wounded 
heart 

Has  kissed  her  lips,  and  the  long  blessed 
hair 

Has  fallr-n  on  her  face." 

It  seems  that  the  entrance  of  this' 
angel  was  not  well  managed  at  the  Court 
(■heatre.    "There  was  first  a  flame  of 
the  ground  floor  box,  and  some 
ng,  then  she  appeared,  holding] 


a  ^jeble-  torch,  and  Blountlnt;  ih«  steps] 
from  the  stalls  to  the  stage,  she  made 
her  way  across  In  a  slanting  line.  The) 
arrangement  completely  failed  to  galnl 
tiny  effect."  Miss  Malre  O'Neill  returned! 
to  the  company  to  play  the  Countess. 
"She  has  a  beautiful  voice  and  fine1 
feeling,  but  has  not  the  emotional  power 
or  dignity  of  Miss  Allgood."  Mr.  O'Don- 
ovan  disappointed  as  Aleel.  "Ho  did  not 
appear  to  realize  the  meaning  of  what 
he  said." 

Lady  Gregory's  new  play,  "The  Bogle 
Man."  was  produced  on  July  S.  "It  was 
a  disappointment.  Its  little  joke  did  not 
quite  come  off.  No  actors  could  have 
made  the  play  as  compact  and  clear  as 
It  should  have  been.  The  idea  is  cap- 
ital, but  the  working  out  of  the  Idea  Is 
vague  and  ineffective."  Two  chimney 
sweeps  meet  In  a  shed  near  where  a 
coach  stops.  They  tell  each  other  that  I 
each  is  to  meet  a  well-to-do  cousin,  who  | 
will  probably  come  by  the  next  coach. , 
The  coach  comes. and  Talg  turns  Darby 
out,  as  he  does  not  wish  his  fine  cousin 
to  see  him  with  a  sweep.  Then  Taig  puts 
on  a  plug  hat  and  a'  smart  coat.  In 
comes  a  fine  little  fellow  in  a  wonderful 
straw  hat  and  a  handsome  suit.  This  of 
course  must  be  the  cousin.  Thoy  talk, 
and  it  turns  out  that  each  is  the  other'Sj 
fine  cousin  and  their  two  mothers  have  I 
used  them  as  bogle  men  to  each  other.' 
"So  they  link  arms  and  troop  out.  glad 
to  face  the'  world  together  as  chimney 
sweeps  and  full  of  self-eonfidcnco  and 
hopes  of  beating  the  world  in  America. 
After  it  is  all  over  you  think  how  funny 
it  ought  to  have  been.  And  it  would 
have  been  extremely  amusing  if  it  had 
been  worked  with  the  neatness  Lady 
Gregory  usually  puts  into  her  work.  As 
It  was,  the  joke  of  it  fell  flat,  and  Mr. 
Kerriig'an  and  Mr.  O'Rourke  were  not 
really  responsible  for  Its  flatness." 


A  Comic 
View  of 


The  Referee  gives 
an  amusing  account 
of  Zandonai's  "Con- 
"Conchita"  chita,"  the  opera  to 
which  The  Herald  referred  last  Sun- 
day. We  fear  that  this  account  will  not 
please  those  who  take  grand  opera  seri- 
ously. 

I  The  writer  first  states  that  the  libret- 
tists, Maurizio  "VTaucaire  and  Carlo  Zan. 
garini,  who  based  their  book  on  Louys's 
"Femme  et  ia  Pantin,"  deliberately 
toned  down  the  character  of  the  hero- 
ine. "What  in  the  novel  is  moral  in- 
sensibility becomes,  in  this  version,  pride 
in  purity  under  the  appearance  of  vice."] 
The  only  answer  to  this  statement  ap- 
pears to  be  "How?" 

"When  the  curtain  rises,  Coviohita  is 
discovered  (heroines  are  always  discov- 
ered) in  the  workroom  of  a  cigar  fac- 
tory or.  a  'stifling  day  in  August.'  It  'is 
necessary  to  insist  on  the  temperature 
to  account  for  the  costume  of  the  girls 
and  other  things.  The  work  of  the  fac- 
tory seems  to  be  carried  on  under  con- 
versational difficulties  and  the  objurga- 
tions of  a  mezzo-soprano  superintend- 
ent." 

In  the  second  act,  a  small  smoky  hall 
in  a  low  cafe,  furnished  with  a  little 
stage,  Conchitais  dancing,  but  Mateo  in- 
terrupts her  so  brusquely  as  to  put  the 
stage  audience  to  flight.  "There  ensues 
an  animated  scene  between  Conchita 
and  Mateo,  in  which  she  declares  that; 
she  never  had  a  lover,  and  has  been; 
-true  to  him  and  Is  longing  'for  a  seclud- 
ed little  house  *  *  *  just  we  two  to-l 
gether.'  Mateo,  who  is  evidently  a  man 
of  resource,  produces  the  key  of  such  an 
abode." 

"In  the  third  act  Mateo,  rebuffed, 
sulks  at  home.  Conchita  comes  in  and 
begins  to  mock  him.  He  seizes  her  and 
throws  her  on  the  floor.  She  attempts 
to  stab  him,  but,  to  quote  the  stage 
directors,  'he  belabors  her  with  blows,' 
acting  apparently  on  the  principle  of  thel 
old  saying:  'A  woman,  a  dog,  and  a, 
walnut  tree,  the  more  you  beat  'ernj 
the  better  they  be.'  At  any  rate  the; 
adage  proves  perfectly  correct  in  this 
instance,  for  Conchita  says:  'Oh,  Ma4 
teo,  how  you  must  love  me.'  Prosuma-j 
My  thoy  are  married,  but  whether  tfbts 
are  happy  for  ever  after  Is  question- 
able.'' 


The  London 

Musical 
Season 


"N.  C.  G.,"  the  music 
critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette,  looking  over  the 
past  season  that  closed 
this  month  in  London,  declares  that  the 
singing  at  Covent  Garden  has  been  gen- 
erally of  high  quality,  "an  improve- 
ment upon  recent  seasons."  He  men- 
tions Mme,  Agostenelli,  "a  new  and 
charming  Mimi,"  Mr.  Marcoux's  study 
of  Scarpia.  the  satisfactory  advance 
shown  by  Mr.  McCormack;  and  he  pats 
on  the  head  Mmes.  Destlnn,  Edvina, 
Saltzmann-Stevens,  Kappel,  Kirkby-] 
Lunn  and  Messrs.  Franz,  Hensel,  Vanj 
Rooy,  Kless  and  Bechstein.  There  were: 
two  "novelties":  Wolf-Ferrari's  "Jewels 
of  the  Madonna,"  and  Zandonai's  "Con- 
chita," which  show  the  latter-day  ten- 
dencies of  Italian  opera.  "Wolf-Fer- 
rari has  undoubtedly  the  advantage  at 
present  in  the  greater  popularity  of 
his  powers  of  expression,  but  Zandonai, 
who  Is  younger  and  :ess  experienced,  al- 
ready possesses  a  sounder  technique,] 
suggesting,  in  fact,  that  he  Is  destined 
to  go  further  and  leave  a  more  per- 
manent mark  upon  operatic  history. 
Both  composers?  however,  have  failed 
to'  show  dramatic  insight  as  regards, 
their  libretti— that  is  to  say,  they  have 
not  seen  beforehand  the  somewhat  In- 
consequential nature  of  the  texts 
chosen." 

The  critic  thinks  that  the  chief  event 
at  Mr.  Hammerstein's  London  Opera 
House  was  the  production  of  Josef  Hol- 
brooke's "Children,  of  Don."  "No  great- 
er argument  in  favor  of  a  national  opera 


•  uld  TV  siii v  in 
this  •Pr  has   met   with.     The  scSJsl 

upon  Mich  It  was  written  undoubtedly 
tied  tlfel  hands  ot  both  librettist  and 
composer.  But  so  long  as  opportunities 
for  th<  production  of  native  works  re- 
main few  and  far  between  so  long  will 
the  want  of  experience  bo  felt  and  the 

'possibility  occur  of  such  big  conceptions 
arising  beneath  the  unpractical  light  of 
the  study  lamp."  He  also  mentions  Mr. 
Hammerstein's  production  of  Massen- 
et's "Don  Qulchotte";  also  the  stage 
version  of  "Elijah,"  produced  by  the 
Moody-Manners  company. 

It    was   rather    dull    in   the  concert 

» World.  The  critic  mentions  by  name 
Messrs.  Siegfried  Wagner,  Paderewskl, 
with  his  symphony  and  as  a  pianist. 
Busonl,  with  his  "Turandot"  suite;  La- 
mond,  also  a  pianist  with  a  symphony; 
Grainger,  who  has  sworn  undying  de- 
votion to  folk  music;  Miss  Guiomar 
Novaes.  who  made  a  successful  debut 
as  a  pianist;  Mme.  Nordica.  in  Wagner 

.concert  nnd  recital;  Mmes.  Mysz-Gmein- 

ier.  Gerhardt,  Woodat,  Waterson,  the' 
nieces  of  Joachim,  the  Misses  von 
Aranyi,  Yvonne  Astruc,  Armide  Sevatra, 
Raoul  Pugno,  Pablo  Casals..  And  therel 
is  this  conventional  and  complacent 
ending:  "A  necessarily  incomplete  re- 
view this,  but  sufficient  to  show  that 
metropolitan  music  keeps  to  Its  pro- 
nounced character  of  quality  and  diver- 
sity. It  is  only  necessary  for  our  stand- 
ard to  remain  high  (and  there  are  no 
Indications  of  its  falling)  for  a  continu- 
ance of  conditions  which  give  us  the 
best  the  world  can  offer." 

Mr.  Titterton    How    Mr-  ™i*rton 

.    _,     .         loves  the  halls!  Note  the 

m  Music     high  pltch  of  h]S  pre. 

Halls        lude  to  a  review  of  the 

week. 

"Today  I  can  afford  to  be  merry.  Ii 
have  been  to  the  Palladium;  I  have 
heard  Albert  Chevalier  sing  'The  Old 
Kent  Road.'  When  I  read  reports  of 
British  defeats  at  the  Olympic  games, 
of  French  triumphs  in  aviation,  when  I 
consider  how  the  English  statute-book 
is  becoming  overladen  with  laws  made 
in  Germany,  when  I  watch  the  hordes 
of  foreign  dancers  who  possess  our 
stage,  then  my  heart  sinks,  and  I  won- 
der whether  or  not  the  English  race  Is 
played  out.  But  when  I  hear  Albert 
Chevalier  (the  sturdy  Cockney  .with  a 
foreign  name),  when  I  see  his  strong 
humorful  face  and  watch  his  vehement 
gesture  and  his  light-tripping  feet  mov- 
ing to  the  tickling  lilt  of  that  splendid 
tune,  then  I  know  that  we  are  safe,  and; 
that  no  enemy  shall  rise  up  against  us. 
A  week  or  two  ago  I  visited  the  Horse 
Show  at  Olympia  and  saw  the  costers, 
glorious  with  pearlies,  parade  in  their 
donkey-barrows.  And  the  tune  that 
burst  from  the  band  when  the  great 
doors  opened  and  the  barrows  bumped 
sedately  in  was  'Knocked  'em  in  the  Old 
Kent  Road.'  How  the  blood  leaped  to 
it!  The  music  hall  singer  at  his  best  is, 
the  minstrel  of  the  people,  and  the  mins- 
trels of  London  are  Chevalier  and  Marie 
Lloyd.  In  the  best  sense  of  the  word 
they  are  our  representatives;  if  we  had 
a  truly '  democratic  government,  it  is 
these  great  artists  we  shoufd  send  to 
Westminster.  Chevalier  is  not  perfect. 
He  has  a  marvellous  equipoise,  an  ab- 
solute command;  his  brusqueness,  his 
quick,  electric  gestures,  his  comical  com- 
posure, his  tender,  almost  ecstatic,  sen- 
timentality, are  quite  admirable;  and, 
when  he  will,  he  follows  as  infallibly  as 
Harry  Lauder  the  lyrical  lilt  and  rhythm 
of  his  tune.  But  he  will  not  always  fol- 
low; he  has  an  unhappy  knack  of 
spoken  monologue  In  the  heavy  manner 
of  Early  Victorian  tragedy;  even  in 
'Knocked  'em  in  the  Old  Kent  Road'  he 
has  that.  But  that  exhausts  bis  fail- 
ings as  a  coster,  and  I  paint  in  the 
shadow  only  that  his  excellences  may 
shine  the  more  brightly.  He  is  the 
prince  of  costers,  the  pride  of  our  va- 
riety stage." 

It  was  Mr.  Titterton  who  wrote  of 
Miss  Marie  Lloyd  in  an  article  on  "Tho 
Rabelaisian  Spirit":  "How  shall  I  de- 
scribe her— that  happy,  healthy,  boister- 
ous, magnetic  coster  girl!  How  convey 
to  you  that  she  is  all  that  Chaucer 
meant;  all  Rabelais  meant;  all  the 
comic  Shakespeare  meant;  that  in  her 
splendid  frankness,  her  hearty  laughter, 
there  is  no  touch  of  the  luscious  and 
the  impure!"  * 


Clipped 
Here  and 


A  Few 
Little 


The  Oncomers  Society 
of  London  produced  four 
new  plays  late  in  June, 
Dramas  and  they  were  rather 
gloomy.  Miss  Kathlyn  Rhodes  in  "A 
Man's  Wife"  attempted  to  show  that 
divorce  is  too  expensive  for  the  poor. 
The  leading  character  is  a  convict  out 
of  prison  who  finds  his  wife  living  with 
a  conscientious  Nonconformist; 

In  "The  Right  to  Die,"  by  Riocardo 
Stephens,  a  woman  suffers  from  an  in- 
curable disease.  She  tries  to  take  an 
overdose  of  a  drug.  Her  husband  pre- 
vents her,  but  is  so  overcome  by  her 
agony  that  he  himself  administers  the 
drug.  "We  were  cheered,  further,  by 
the  howls  (off)  of  the  woman's  pet  dog." 

In  Miss  Olive  Lethbridge's  "Prime  j 
Minister,"  a  real  leader  of  the  people, 
gives  up  his  political  ambitions  to  keep; 
faith  with  a  factory  girl  to  whom  he  is 
betrothed. 

E.  M.  Thorpe's  "An  Unorthodox 
Bishop"  was  a  little  more  cheerful.  "A 
girl  whose  clandestine  engagement  Is 
discovered  by  her  maiden  aunts  tells 
them  that  her  lover's  grandfather  is  a 
bishop,  which  delights  them  after  the 
manner  of  staigeland  spinsters.  Their 
transports  receive  a  decided  check  when 
they  discover  that'  the  grandfather  is| 
not  in  any  way  Episcopal,  but  is  merely 
plain  Mr.  Bishop.  Tney  are.  however, 
much  cheered  by   the  subsequent  dis- 


The     hospitality  dis- 
pensed    by     Sir  George' 

Alexander  at  his  "party" 
There     at  the  Automobile  Club- 
surely  the  most  wonderful  '-fathering  of 
famous  _  folk1  ever  brought  together  as 
the  guests  of  an  actor!— should  serve  to 
redress  the  omissions  of  certain  other 
great  actor-managers.    In  his  own  age, 
the  meanness  of  Garrlck  was  proverbial. 
Alleyn  was  able  to  found  Dulwich  Col- 
lege  at  his   death  only   by   the  most 
homely  parsimony  during  his  life.  Mac- 
ready,  off  the  stage,  was  almost  a  re- 
clustf.    Even  the  more  recent  stories  of 
chicken  and  champagne  to  "kind  friends 
in  front"  are  largely  fiction.   It  was  not' 
until  Sir  Henry  Irving  took  a  higher  and 
broader    view  of    the  actor-manager's 
place  in  public  life  that  the  player  really 
awoke  to  his  possible  dignity  as  the 
giver,  and  not,  merely  the  enlivener,  of 
the  feast.    As  a  social  host,  Sir  George 
has  certainly  g6ne  far  arid  away  beyond 
even   his  old  chief  in   lavish  magnifi- 
cence.   Is  it  possible  that,  with  half  the 
peerage  and  the  world  of  art  and  let- 
ters dancing  and  banqueting  at  an  ac- 
tor's "party,"  an  actor  must  still  be, 
by  the  statute-book,  a  "rogue  and  vaga- 
bond" '.'—London  Daily  Chronicle. 

The  French  music-halls  have,  as  you 
know,  adopted  the  sketch  pretty  largely 
of  late.  But  there  is  trouble  in  the  camp. 
Owing  to  the  existence  of  that  useful 
French  Society  of  Authors,  music-hall 
managers  in  Paris  cannot  acquire 
sketches  at  twopence  a  week.  When  a 
sketch  is  played  in  a  French  music-hall 
it  is  treated  as  a  one-act  play,  and  the 
management  has  to  pay  the  author  two 
per. cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  On  Sun- 
days and  fete  days  this  sum  has  to  be 
paid  twice  over,  and  altogether  a  sketch  I 
brings  quite  a  considerable  sum  into  the 
author's  pocket  when  played  ,al  a  Paris 
music-hall.  One  or  twq  managers  have 
just  been  trying  to  avoid  paying  the  | 
price  by  refusing  all  sketches  which 
have  been  registered  at  the  French  Au- 
thors' Society.  The  society's  agents  can- 
not, of  course,  object  to  this,  and  they 
have  not  objected.  But  they  have  gent- 
ly reminded  the  managers  that  if  they 
play  an  unregistered  sketch  they  will 
not  get  any  from  members  of  the  so- 
ciety in  future.  As  the^c  include  all  the 
best  men  (I  am  a  member  myself,  dont- 
cherknow),  the  managers  of  th6  Paris 
music-halls  will  have  to  climb  down.  It 
sounds  a  bit  arbitrary.  But  why,  oh, 
why>  is  there  not  a  Dramatic  Authors' 
Society  with  some  of  these  powers  In 
London?— The  Referee. 

N'ofhing  so,  tickles  a  man's  vanity  as  to  look 
back  upon  his  semi-incredible  past,  and  talk 
of  the  times  when  he  had  to  live  on  sixpence 
a  day,  and  to  recount  his  breakfast  on  a 
penny  roll  and  glass  of  milk,  and  then  to  put 
bis  hands  upon  his  turtle-bloated  stomach, 
smile  a  fat  smile  and  say,  "Ah,  those  were 
the  days,  then  I  was  happy!"  although  he 
knows  that  at  that  halcyon  period  be  was 
miserable,  not  perhaps  so  much  from  poverty,, 
as  from  that  envy  which  is  as  great  a  curse 
to  poor  men  as  is  Indigestion  to  the  rich. 


A  MACEDONIAN  CRY. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
The  purist,  asked  to  take  some  lunch. 

Id  say.  "My  friend1,  pray  make  it  lunch- 


Wou 


Invited  to  a  glass  of  punch. 

Would  he  reply,  "Ah,  make  it  puncheon"? 

Apropos  of  the  article,  "A  Little 
Lunch,"  in  "As  the  World  Wagsf'  thisi 
(Wednesday)  morning's  Herald,  I  ven-1 
ture  to  submit  the  above  verse  for  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson's  learned  considera- 
tion. HERBERT  LAWRENCE. 

Dorchester,  July  2-1. 

We  have  attempted  to  communicate 
with  Mr.  Johnson,  and  as  he  has  no  tel- 
ephone— he  is  distinguished  for  his  con- 
servatism, and  he  really  believes  that  a| 
telephone  in  a  cottage  draws  the  light- 
ning— we  called  up  Eldridge's  store  in 
Clamport.  When  we  asked  for  Mr.  John- 
son, the  man  at  the  other  end  laughedj 
in  a  coarse  manner  as  it  seemed  to  usJ 
and  we  learned  that  the  Distinguished 
Student  of  Sociology  had  gone  crabbing 
for  the  day. 

Lunch  and  Luncheon. 

We  looked  up  this  matter  of  "lunch'T 
and  "luncheon"  a  year  or  two  ago,  and] 
wrote  a  piece  about  it  which  was  duly, 
printed  in  The  Herald.  At  present  we 
are  far  from  newspaper  files  and  books) 
of  reference — us  dictionaries,  orthodox, 
dialect,  slang — books  that  have  helped 
us — nevertheless,  in  Mr.  Johnson's  ab-, 
sence  we  venture  to  answer  our  cor-] 
respondent. 

Personally  we  have  long  preferred 
the  word  "luncheon"  _  and  regarded 
"lunch"  as  th-3  abomination  of  desola-i 
tton.  We  examined  into  the  origin  of 
the  two  words,  confident  that  we  should 
be  able  to  bring  the  advocates  of 
"lunch"  to  confusion;  but  we  found  out 
that  "lunch"  was  as  respectable  a  word 
as  "luncheon,"  and  if  not  the  same 
age,  perhaps  a  little  older  in  the  re- 
stricted meaning,  viz.,  a  meal  between 
breakfast  and  dinner;  and  that  the! 
two  words  have  been  used  indlscrim-! 
inately  by  writers  of  good  lepute.  In 
certain  English  provinces  "nunch"  and 
"nuncheon"  were,  and  perhaps  are.  the 
terms  for  the  intermediate  refreshment 
between  breakfast  and  dinner,  corre-i 
sponding  with  lunch  and  luncheon,  and, 
"contradistinguished  to  the  afternoon, 
repast  called  'four  o'clock.'  "  We  read, 
"Hudibras": 


Laying  by  their  swords  and  truncheons,  j 
They  took  their  breakfast  or  their  nuncb-J 
Ions.  1 
In  Somersetshire,  the  word  "nummet 
disignates    the    short    meal  between 


I  of  England  "nunchln"  is  also  hoard. 
There  Is  a  curious  passage  In  Holin- 

shed:    "Heretofore    there    hath  been 

much  more  time  spent  In  eating;  and 

drinking  than  commonly  Is  In  these 
days;  for  whereas  of  old  we  had  break- 
fasts  In   the   forenoon,    beverages  or 

nuhtions  after  dinner,  and  thereto  rear 
suppers  generally  when  It  was  time  to 
'eo  jo  bed— now  these  odd  repasts, 
thanked  be  God,  are  very  well  left, 
and  each  one  in  manner  (except  here 
and,  there  some  young  hungry  stomach 
that  cannot  fast  till  dinned  time)  con- 
tenteth  himself  with  dinner  and  supper 
only."  Now  in  the  time  of  Hollnshed 
dinner  was  eaten  between  11  and  1 
o'clock,  before  or  at  noon  by  the  great 
majority  of  Englishmen  and  English- 
women: therefore  a  "nuntlon"  as  this 
old  writer  understood  It  was  more  like 
a  "four  o'clock,"  which  Is  defined  by 
some  as  an  "afternoon  luncheon." 

A  Sensitive  Plant. 

In  spite  of  the  books  we  prefer  the  ' 
word  "luncheon."  If  a  man  invites  us 
to  "lunch"  we  think  of  a  sandwich,  hot 
dog,  something  eaten  standing,  frag- 
ments, hurry,  the  night  cart.  An  invi- 
tation to  "luncheon"  means  a  pleasant 
hour  at  a  club,  well  appointed  restau- 
irant,  or  sometimes  at  a  private  house. 
There  is  the  thought  of  a  few  courses, 
tempting  dishes  served  in  a  quiet,  or- 
derly manner,  not  thrown  at  you  like 
"guts  to  a  bear,"  to  use  the  sturdy 
old  English  phrase.  And  although  the 
books  are  against  us  and  do  not  re- 
strict the  word  luncheon  to-  the  Inter- 
mediary meal,  luncheon  Is  always  inter- 
mediary as  far  as  we  are  concerned  and 
is  not  eaten  after  3  P.  M.  Yet  you 
often  hear  a  man  saying  that  after  the 
play  he  went  to  the  Auvergne  or  to 
Chris  Bierbaum's  to  "get  a  little  lunch." 
There  are  sensitive  persons — perhaps 
too  delicate  for  this  rough  world — who 
class  the  word  "lunch"  with  "phone," 
"photo,"  and,  worst  of  all,  "wire"  for 
telegram. 


Breakfast,  Real  or  Meagre. 

In  the  old  days,  when  it  was  the  cus- 
tom to  dine  at  12  or  even  at  11,  the 
breakfast  was  to  some  an  inconsequen- 
tial meal,  no  more  substantial  than  that 
taken  by  the  ancient  Romans.  We  learn 
from  "The  Complete  Angler"  that  Cot- 
ton and  his  friend  were  most  moderate. 
"My  diet,"  says  Cotton,  "is  always  one 
glass  (of  ale)  so  soon  as  I  am  dressed, 
and  no  more  till  dinner,"  and  a  little 
later  Viator  says:  "I  will  light  a  pipe, 
for  that  Is  commonly  my  breakfast, 
too."  On  the  other  hand,  my  Lord  and 
my  Lady  Percy  during  Lent  had  set 
before  them  a  loaf  of  bread  In  trenchers, 
two  manchets  (small  loaves  of  fine 
white  bread),  a  quart  of  beer,  a  quart 
of  wine,  two  pieces  of  salt  fish,  six 
"baconn'd  herrings."  four  white  her- 
rings or  a  dish  of  sprats,  and  their 
breakfast  on  flesh  days  consisted  of 
the  same  amount  of  bread,  beer  and 
wine,  and  a  chine  of  mutton  or  else  a 
chine  of  beef  boiled. 

This  reminds  us  that  Englishmen  were 
upset  a  fortnight  ago  because  the  mer- 
cury climbed  to  nearly  90  degrees.  The 
newspapers  published  articles  on  hot 
weather  diet.  Here  is  a  "simple  summer 
luncheon"  recommended  by  our  old 
friend,  Mr.  Frank  Schloesser:  "Cold 
poached  eggs  with  prawns,  soused  mack- 
erel, corn  salad,  iced  cheese  souffle." 
The  prawns  should  be  fresh,  not  canned 
or  bottled,  and  It  was  solemnly  urged 
that  the  mackerel  shotfld  be  above  sus- 
picion. 

The  Herald  has  referred  to  the  excite- 
ment of  Londoners  over  what  they  are. 
pleased  to  call  hot  weather.   "The  Cap- 
tain," who  writes  about  men's  clothes 
|  for  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  urges  his 
readers  to  have  their  thin  underclothes 
made  for  them.   "Then  you  will  not  get 
a  lot  oCastuff  bunched  up  in  places  where 
It  is  not  wanted."    This  is  said  in  all 
seriousness,  for  he  is  the  sartorial  editor 
I  of  the  paper  and  not  a  professional  hu- 
morist who  is  paid  by  the  week  or  the 
column.   He  has  miscellaneous  opinions 
concerning  the  material  of  summer  un- 
derwear, and  realizes  that"  some  prefer 
Indian  gauze,  some  thin  wool  and  others 
"fine  silk  things,"  but  in  the  matter  of 
j  waistcoats    he    is    adamant,    a»  was 
i  young  Mr.  Smallweed  in  the  matter  of 
j  gravy.    "The  Captain"  has  heard  that 
men  were  going  about  without  waist- 
coats; fortunately  he  saw  only  one  or 
I  two  so  lost  to  shame  and  was  prepared 
j  for  the  shock.  Well  bred,  as  it  behooves 
a  writer  on  men's  clothes  to  be,  he  does 
,not  rage  and  curse;  he  argues.  "Those 
I  have  met  have  seemed  to  me  to  be 
rather  warmer  than  those  men  who 
have  been  wearing  their  waistcoats,  for 
!  the  simple  reason  that  the  walstcoatless 
men  have  had  to  wear  their  coats  but- 
I  toned   up."    It  appears   that  "brown 
shoes"  are  now  considered  "quite  cor- 
rect" in  town,  and  they  are  cooler  ..than 
the  more  conventional  black,  but  spats, 
even  when  they  are  white,  are  heating. 

Heated  London. 

On  July  13  it  was  77  in  the  shade  at  10 
A.  M.  In  London.  On  July  13  the  mer- 
cury climbed  at  1  P.  M.  to  the  dizzy 
height  of  87  deg.  On  July  8  of  1911, 
"the  hottest  day  of  that  summer  of  phe- 
nomenal heat,"  the  mercury  reached  Sr> 
at  1  P.  M.    We  spoke  yesterday  of  Mr. 


I'rarik  Schloesser's  advice  lortpernlng 
diet  In  such  "tropical"  heat.  1  Avoid 
heavy  brown  meats,  say.*  Mr.  SiJiloes- 
ser;  all  poultry  except  chicken  breast, 
new  bread,  pastry  and  pudding,'  Any- 
thing abounding  In  sugar  or  butter;  but 
there  Is  nothing  objectionable  in  light 
meats,  plain  fish,  salads,  fruit  "in  strict 
moderation,"  jellies,  and  most  vegeta- 
bles. Here  is  a  bill  of  fare  for  a  "prac- 
tical dinner"  that  met  his  approbation: 

Cantaloupe  Rafralchl. 
Conaomme  Double  et  FTold. 
Trulte  au  Bleu 
Clhaud-Frold  de  Pigeons.  , 
Selle  de  MoutOn  Frotd  en  Tranchaa. 
Petlts  Poia  en  Aspic. 
Salado   de  Tomntea. 
Bombe  au  Surprise. 
One  of  the  London  journals  thunder; 
editorially  against  the  scarcity  of  Ice, 
and  describes  Ice  as  a  necessity  not  a 
luxury.     How    times    have  changed! 
When   we  were  in   London  In  1878  it 
was  well-nigh   Impossible  to  obtain  a 
drink  that  was  regarded  by  an  Ameri- 
can, as  cold.   Ice   was   little  used  In 
restaurants  and  inns,  and  we  remember 
seeing  a  small  block  of  ice  exhibited 
|on  a  counter  In  the  St.  James  restaur- 
ant as  radium  might  be  shown  today. 
I    Here  are  the  highest  temperatures  of 
the    Greenwich    Observatory  records' 
(July  6,  1846,  93.3;  July  22,  1S68,  96  6- 
July  17,  1876,  94;   July  16,  1881,  97.1; 
Aug.  9,  1911,  100.    But  nothing  has  yet 
been    said   about    the    advisability  of 
transacting     business    In    London  at 
night,  as  markets  were  held  at  Aden, 
nor  has  it  been  proposed  to  follow  the 
example   of   dwellers    in   Ormuz  who, 
while  the  land  wind  blew  from  nine  till 
noon,  immersed  themselves  to  the  chin 
in  water. 

A  good  many  years  ago  Gabriel 
Peignot  wrote  a  book  about  extraordin- 
arily cold  winters.  Has  any  one  written 
a  book  about  extraordinarily  hot  sum- 

|  mers,  or  uncommonly  late  springs,  or 

1  severe  autumns? 


M.UfeSTlC  TMKATftK  v,,.,,  o  v>„ 
>">«  "'<•  Lindsay  Morlson  Stock  Com- 
pany In  "Leah,  th..  Forsaken,"  a  drama 
In  four  acts  adupted  from  TV.  Moscn- 
thal'a  "Debora." 
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A  Radish  or  Two. 

Perhaps  Mr.  Dawson  is  a  devout  veg- 
etarian; perhaps  he  had  a  sincere  regard 
for  the  health  of  Mrs.  Dawson  in  hot 
weather;  however  this  may  have  been, 
he  fed  her  on  radishes  and  lettuce  and 
on  Sundays  and  festival  occasions  al- 
lowed her  the  full  enjoyment  of  onions. 
Mr.  Dawson  Is  a  huckster  and  is  sup- 
posed to  carry  nothing  but  the  freshest 
vegetables  and  fruits.  We  regret  to 
say  that  Mrs.  Dawson  went  into  the 
court  at  Atlantic  City  and  sued  her 
spouse  for  divorce  on  the  ground  of 
desertion.  Yet  did  not  George  Meredith 
speak  of  husband  and  wife  defying  the 
world  with  "mutual  onion"?  An  aunt 
of  Mrs.  Dawson  appeared  before  Judge 
Jagmetty  and  swore  that  Mr.  Dawson 
"wanted  the  poor  girl  to  live  on  grass." 
The  judge,  who  is  evidently  not  in 
sympathy  with  the  more  modern  diet- 
etic theories,  held  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
a  husband  to  furnish  his  wife  with  meat 
and  potatoes.  This  is  a  sad  story,  and 
we  tell  it  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
illustrating  the  force  of  tradition  and 
deep-rooted  prejudice.  It  Is  true  that 
radishes  do  not  agree  with  some  stom- 
achs, and  perhaps  Judge  Jagmetty 
quoted  from  Bullein's  "Boke  of  Sim- 
ples" (1562) :  "Of  radish  rootes  there 
be  no  small  store  growing  about  the 
famous  citie  of  London,  though  they 
be  more  plentiful  than  profitable,  and 
more  noysome  than  nourishing  to  man's 
nature."  But  Holinshad  in  hisr"Chron- 
icle,"  saying  how  certain  herbs, 
fruits  and  roots  were  unknown  or  sup- 
posed till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII.  to  be 
food  more  meet  for  hogs  and  savage 
beasts  than  mankind,  spoke  of  "melons, 
pomplons,  gourds,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
skerets,  parsnips,  carrots,  cabbages, 
newewes,  turnips,  and  all  kinds  of 
herbs,"  as  "dainty  dishes  at  the  tables 
of  delicate  merchants,  gentlemen,  and 
the  nobilltie,  who  make  their  provision 
yearlie  for  new  seeds  out  of  strange 
countries,  from  whence  they  have  them 
abundantlie."  And  if  Mrs.  Dawson  tired 
of  radishes  in  their  season,  there  was 
always  lettuce.  But  perhaps  Mr.  Daw- 
son did  not  provide  her  with  olive  oil  of 
the  first  pressure.  

A  Suffragette  Composer. 

Miss  Ethel  Smyth,  an  English  com- 
poser, whose  opera,  "The  Forest,"  was 
performed  at  the  Metropolitan  Opera 
House  as  well  as  In  Germany,  was  ar- 
rested recently  in  England  and  charged 
with  being  concerned  "in  the  alleged 
suffragette  attempt"  to  burn  the  historic 
dwelling  house  of  the  colonial  secre- 
tary. Instead  of  hymning  a  passionate 
address  of  her  own  composition,  some- 
thing martial  and  in  4-4  time,  she  took 
refuge  in  the  old  device  of  wretched 
man  and  said  she  could  prove  an  alibi. 

Miss  Smyth  once  visited  Boston,  and 
some  of  us  cannot  forget  her.  She  was 
naturally  anxious  that  her  opera  should 
be  heard  here.  On  a  Sunday  afternoon 
she  gave  a  description  of  "The  Forest" 
and  played  parts  of  it  and  also  sang  in 
the  music  rooms  of  the  late  B.  J.  Lang, 
which  were  then  on  Tremont  street.  A 
petition  was  signed  by  leading  or  led 
citizens  asking  that  the  opera  manager 
whose  company  was  then  in  town  should 
not  deprive  Boston  of  this  artlstlo  en- 
joyment, but  the  manager— was  it  not 
Mr.  Grau?— was  firm.  "The  Forest"  Is 
not  the  only  opera  of  Miss  Smyth;  she 
also  composed  "The  Wreckers"  and  is 
now  apparently  endeavoring  to  live  up 
to  the  title.  We  remember  her  as  an 
energetic  person  with  a  determined  nose 
and  jaw.  TschaiKowsky  met  her  at 
Leipsic  and  described  her  in  a  letter  or 
in  his  journal.  At  that  time  she  de- 
clared her  undying  devotion  to  the 
works  of  one  Johannes  Brahms. 


Dr.  Mosenthal's  drama  Is  a  play  of 
••lemental  emotions  strongly  contrasted, 
oi  love  and  hate,  terror  and  joy,  tyr- 
anny and  oppression,  bigotry  and  meek- 
ness. 

The  sombYe  purt  of  Leah  has  been 
interpreted  notably  by  Miss  Bateman 
and  Mme.  Janaitsehek.  Miss  O'Nell's 
characterization  last  evening  was  admir- 
able. Her  haunting  voice,  harmonious 
gestures  and  emotional  intensity  were 
equally  effective  in  her  portrayal"  of  the 
strange,  wild  woman  whose  fierce  nature 
was  swept  by  stormy  passions.  She 
emphasized  the  ferocity  of  Leah's  love 

n»«  ?&h  aS  Wel1  as  lts  cueing  tender- 
ness. She  was  both  submissive  and 
imperious,  while  her  eloquent  facial  play 
fnH-«Ssed  not  only  Pleasure,  expectation, 
indifference  and  hatred,  but  suggested 
I  if,  ,.womanly  affection  for  her  lover 
whiCh  caused  Leah's  transient  happiness 
and  subsequent  misery 

!  tZht\,a*tress  rose  t0  tra^ic  heights  In 
the  third  act  when,  crazed  with  despair 
and  ungovernable  rage,  the  Jewess  hurls 
imprecations  at  the  quaking  Joseph. 
Mr.  Hansel  bore  himself  manfully  in 
the  ungrateful  part  of  the  impetuous 
and  easily  led  youth.  Miss  Marbury  was 
fhePri^^ateITy  in^enuous  as  Lena,  whUe 

careful6"™  6nZ!  °f  Mr'  Murray  was 
for  ftJ  y  C0™P°sed  and  commendable 
for  its  courtliness  and  distinction 
larlv  f2f?°rt,inS  2°mpany  was  particu- 
late semlf^  an*  the  c°stumes  and 
stage  settings  were  picturesque 

audience. *  UrW  *nd  aWeciative 
Next  week  Miss  O'Neil  will  be  seen 

for  the  first  time  in  Boston  as  "Trilby  " 
Sidney  Drew  and'  Kate  Elinore,  two 
old  favorites,  have' the  positions  of  honor 
upon  this  week's  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
Mr.  Drew  brings  to  Boston  this  time 
-a"^  fnd  clever  one-act  farce  entitled 
A  Model  Voung  Man"  by  Jacques  Fu- 
trelle.  Mr  Drew,  of  course,  the  model 
young  man,  even  though  he  does  come 
home  from  a  poker  party,  considerably 
the  worse  for  wear  and  with  but  one 
white  chip  m  his  pockets.  That  same 
afternoon,    while  he   has   not-   yet  re- 

,Ee0Vr  his  a»-night  session  his 

(fiancee  calls  upon  him  in  his  suite  and 
about  the  same  time  a  tailor  drops  in 
to  press  a  claim  lor  a  balance  of  $2S0. 

;His  lady  love  is  desirous  of  a  temporary 
loan  of  $100  and  rather  than  take 
2es  .  of,  .  having:  his  engagement 
broken  by  his  failure  to  comply  with 
her  request  he  decides  to  blackjack  the 

that  'hi.  a?  *Uol.nirt*  r°om  only  to  And 
hat  his  creditor's  cash  assets  amounted 
to  but  15  cents. 

«tlF'i«  DreVT' ,  *f  is  aImost  n^aiess  to 
say,  Is  capital  in  the  part  of  Jack  Han- 
ey,  the  model  young  man.  Miss  Phvl- 
|hs  Rankin  Is  equally  good  as  Nell,  the 
girl  to  whom  he  is  engaged. 

■  Kate  Elinore,  whose  selflgiven  title 

tun  still  holds  good,  gave  one  of  her 
characteristic  sketches,  attired  'in  her 
characteristic  and  grotesque  costumes. 
She  is    aided  and  abetted,"  so  the  pro- 

\vfma^UIte  ,T0PerIy  puts  ">  *y  Sam 

■  Williams,  and  together  they  keep  up  a 
running  fire  of  dialogue  that  is  both 
original-  and  bright. 

Halligan  and  Sykes,  a  new  team  here, 
scored  an  instant  hit  in  some  clever 
conversational  work  and  singing  They 
were  recalled  several  times.  Miss  Grace 
h-dmond,  possessing  an  exquisite  voice, 
sang  songs  of  yesterday  and  today  and 
earned  enthusiastic  applause  and  was 
brought  back  again  and  again,  finally 
ending  by  reciting  one  of  Kipling's  se- 
ectioms.  The  Four  Regals  in  a  spec- 
tacular novelty  entitled  "The  Armor- 
ers," in  which  one  of  the  four  bends 
lV4-inch  bars  of  iron  with  his  teeth 
Adonis,  an  exponent  of  muscular  de- 
velopment; Lawrence  and  Armstrong  in 
singing  and  dancing  specialties;  Schreck 
and  Percival,  tumblers  and  dancers  par 
[excellence,  and  the  Lavine-Cimaron 
trio,  presenting  "Imagination,"  a,  trav- 
esty upon  physical  culture,  complete 
the  bill. 

Juty      f  9$i 

A  print-shop  baa  but  a  mean,  coM,  meagre, 
petty  appearance,  after  coming  ont  of  •  fine 
collection  of  pictures.  We  want  the  ai»e  of 
life,  the  marble  dash,  the  rich  tonea  of  nature, 
the  dlrtner  expanded  expression.  Good  prints 
are,  no  doubt,  better  than  bad  pictures;  or 
prints,  generally  speaking,  are  better  than 
pictures;  for  we  have  more  prints  of  good 
plctnjes  than  of  bad  ones;  yet  they  are  for  tbe 
moat  part  but  hints,  loose  memorandum,*,  out-, 
lines  in  little  of  what  the  painter  has  dona 


as  done.  .  ^ 


A  Famous  Cosmopolitan.  v 

As  the  World  Wags:  \  V 

You  were  once  good  enough  Vo  make 
public  a  chance  remark  of  mine— that 
Monna  Lisa  In  an  Italian  stamp  looks 
like  an  Italian;  in  a  German  print,  she 
looks  German,  just  plain  German,  like 
Dr.  Bode's  idea  of,  Da  Vinci.  In  a  French 
halftone  something  of  the  demi-monde 
hangs  about  her,  a  Gallic  perversity 
tinges  the  eyelids.    And,  best  of  all,  in 


an  American  print  she  looks  for  an 
the  world  like  a  Yankee  schoolmarm: 
Virtue  Informs  those  half-shut  eyes;  the 
smile  Is  changed  to  a  simper. 

None  of  the  prints,  by  the  way,  look 
the  least  like  the  real  xmlllng  one— 
our  Lady  Lisa  of  the  lazily  cruel  smile— 
the  tender  sneer. 

What  vi  it  that  makes  the  changef 
Does  It  lie  In  the  retouching?  That 
must  be  It.  Imagine  some  German 
lithographer  Improving  on  Leonardo!  Or 
Is  it  that  we  animate  beings  somehow 
do  influence  inanimate  things?'  Do  we 
not  see  It  In  pianoforte  playing? 

De  Pachmann  sits  at  the  beard,  and 
pearls  drip  from  his  Angers.  Miss 
Kuphemla  Scrogglns  bangs  the  box,  and 
vipers,  horned  toads  and  all  unholy 
things  writhe  from  her  loathsome  flip- 
pers. 


Illustrative  Coffee, 
j  There  was  onoe  a  lady  who  wrote  a 
pretty  essay  on  "The  Total  Depravity 
:Of  Inanimate  Things."  May  It  not  be 
that  ws  unconsciously  Influence  life- 
less tools  In  their  depravity.  List,  list. 
10  list! 

We  had  never  been  able  to  have  decent 
coffee  at  our  house.  A  long  line  of 
damsels  made  It  In  varying  styles  which 
pill  attained  the  same  detestable  result. 
At  last  in  an  Interregnum,  when  the 
[latest  kitchen  quean  had  gor-.o  to  rain 
curses   somewhere   else,   we  pur- 


her 


chased  one  of  those  French  contrap- 
tions for  making  coffee.  You  put  your 
coffee  into  a  sort  of  holy  of  holies  In 
the  middle.  You  put  water  In  a  kind  of 
hinterland  next  the  coffee.  You  sorew 
everything  down  tight  and  put  it  over 
an  alcohol  lamp  and  let  nature  take  Its 
course.  Presently  steam  gushes  forth. 
The  thing  begins  to  drip.  Quick,  you 
turn  it  upside  down  and,  hey,  presto! 
your  coffee  is  made,  and  excellent  coffee 
it  is,  that  sets  you  a-dreaming  of  Araby 
the  Blest  and  of  slim  Javanese  dancers. 

Now,  this  process  Is  absolutely  me- 
chanical. You  add  two  and  two  and  a 
four  of  admirable  proportion  results. 

Pray  observe,  perpend.  A  kitchen 
mechanic  was  presently  added  unto  us. 
The  working  of  the  coffee  pot  was  ex- ' 
'plained  to  her.  Next  morning  it  ap- 
peared on  the  breakfast  table.  Duly  It 
steamed,  gushed,  was  turned  over.  A 
cup  was  poured  out  and  eagerly  tasted. 
Mon  Dieu!    It  was  the  same  old  game; 

the  same  old  dismal,  drab,  bilgewater 
slop,  smelling  and  tasting  of  Harlem 
fiats,  groats  and  tomato  cans. 

Now  what*  do  you  know  about  that? 
What  hellish  curse  did  she  mutter,  what 
"devilish  cantrlpslight"  did  she  perfoi  a 
as  she  added  two  and  two? 

SEEKER  AFTER  TRUTH. 

Dedham,  July  27,  1912. 

Land  of  Perdita. 
"  And  where  Is  Leonardo's  picture  thi« 
morning?  Does  Monna  Lisa  waste  her 
smile  fOT  some  thief  who  hooks  upon  her 
merely  as  a  thing  convertible  Into  gold? 
Does  some  madman  smile  back  at 1  her, 
worshipping  her  on  his  knees?  Or  is 
she  the  victim  of  governmental  stupidity 
and  carelessness,  marred  In  th©  process 
of  renovation?  Perhaps  she  is  in  the 
wonderful  land  of  lost  things,  of  things 
that  have  disappeared,  of  men  an«i 
women  that  we  would  gladly  see.  There* 
are  the  missing  plays  of  Euripides  and. 
Menander,  the  pages  of  Taoitus  an<^ 
Petronius.  The  court  library  of  thl« 
country  Is  the  richest  in  the  world.  Tt»s^ 
Monna  Lisa  is  th©  pride  of  the  gallery»r> 
"our  latest  acquisition,"  said  the  crura* 
tor  to  Helen  of  Troy,  who  heard  rumori 
of  this  woman's  beauty  soon  after  Leo^ 
nardo's  death  and  had  long  been  con* 
sumed  with  desire  to  look  upon  her  like* 
ness.  Prester  John,  Vanderdecken, 
Baron  Munchausen,  Vivian,  the  three" 
Kalandars  and  Scheherazade  stood  by 
when  Helen  first  saw  the  painting.  And 
Helen  said  to  them,  without  any  show 
of  unladylike  vexations,  that  she- 
thought  the  seduotlveness  of  the  smile 
had  been  greatly  overrated. 


Aesthetic  Pyroman iacs. 

There  are  destructive  women  In 
France,  but  they  are  not  necessarily 
"suffragettes."  Tbe  newspapers  re- 
ported the  case  of  the  young  woman 
who  attempted  to  disfigure  a  picture 
In  the  Louvre  because  the  coloring  did 
not  please  her,  and  when  called  on  to 
explain  her  vandalism  she  gave  well- 
considered  reasons  as  though  she  were 
a  professor  lecturing  to  a  class.  We 
now  read  in  a  foreign  journal  of  Miss 
Georgette  Viellard,  who  is  trying  to 
improve  the  architecture  of  Chartres. 
She  has  been  arrestea  three'  times  for 
arson,  and  her  defence  is  that  she  can- 
not resist  the  temptation  of  seeting  fire 
to  an  ugly  building.  We  are  not  told 
whether  she  had  studied  at  the  Beaux 
Arts,  or  whether  as  an  amateur  she 
were  incited  to  pyromanla  by  reading 
;the  works  of  VIollet-le-Duc  and  Gus- 
tavo Kahn's  "L'Esthetique  de  la  Rue." 
Nor  are  we  assured  as  to  the  purity  of 
her  taste.  So  that  we  are  not  prepared 
to  hail  her  as  martyr  in  a  cause.  Who 
knows  whether  "the  aspiring  fool  that 
fired  the  Epheslan  dome"  were  really 
a  mad  egoist  wishing  his  name  to  re- 
sound through  the  ages-,  .     an  aesthetic  ^ 
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temple  as  one  speaking, 
architecture  too.  florid,  too 
Asiatic?  Such  aesthetes  a*  Ilerostrtttus 
and  Mile.  Vl«Uard  should  not  be  wholly 
discouraged,  although  their  methods 
may  be  condemned  as  too  radical,  fat, 
what  would  Mil*.  Vlellai'd  not  do  were 
she  to  visit  Boston? 

POVERTY  AND  PRIDE. 

A  reporter  of  the  Matin  visited 
Henri  F:ibre.  the  distinguished  stu- 
dent of  insects,  whose  researches 
have  won  the  respect  of  the  greatest 
scientists;  whose  description  of  hi* 
Investigations  has  put  him  hig4 
among  stylists.  The  visitor  was  ap4 
palh  d  at  the  destitution  In  which  he 
foun  1  M.  Fabre  and  wrote  a  pathetic 
nccnint  of  It  for  the  Parisian  journal. 
The  Matin  thereupon  published  the 
description  with  an  appeal  for  help 
and  also  an  article  from  the  poet  Mis- 
tral asking  aid  for  this  celebrated  and 
honorable  old  man,  apparently  neg- 
lected. 

And,  now  M.  Fabre  has  tejegraphed 
to  the  Matin  protesting  against  the 
article  that  represented  him  to  the, 
WorU*  at  large  as  poverty-stricken,! 
and  declaring  that  he  does  not  wish 
or  need  assistance.  The  reporter  had 
spoken  of  M.  Fabre's  evident  desire 
to  conceal  his  poverty.  Is  it  possible 
that  both  he  and  Mistral  ware  de- 
ceived? 

We  read  in  fiction  of  elderly  wom- 
en who,  wretchedly  poor,  are  so 
proud  that  they  prefer  to  starve 
rather  than  accept  aid.  There  Is  a 
grim  story  in  Mr.  Arthur  Morrison's 
"Tales  of  Mean  Streets,"  and  a 
shrewd  observer  vof  New  England  life 
when  she  was  known  as  Miss  Wilkins 
wrote  a  moving  tale  based  on  this 
motive.  Alas,  these  Instances  are  not 
only  recorded  in  fiction;  they  are  to 
be  found  in  dally,  life  and  in  many 
landa.  It  has  been  said  that  there  Is 
no  poverty  like  unto  that  of  women 
belonging  to  the  class  once  character- 
ized as  genteel,  before  that  word  lost 
Its  real  meaning;  women  who  find 
themselves  suddenly  without  an  In- 
come that,  sufficient  to  maintain 
'.hem  respectably,  falls  by  reason  of 
the  rascality  of  a  trustee  or  through 
the  operations  of  railroad  magnates. 
Pride  rules  their  ways  and  these 
women  suffer  and  make  no  sign. 
Pride  has  also  kept  men  of  science, 
inventors,  authors,  clergymen  and 
others,  from  acknowledging  their  lack 
of  means,  their  absolute  penury. 

The  French  are  thrifty,  especially  j 
In  the  country.   Their  wants  are  few  j 
and  modest    Was  the  reporter  sur- 
prised to  find  the  house  of  M.  Fabre 
maintained  on  so  small  a  scale?  Did 
he  think  a  man  of  so  great  distinc-  i 
tion  should  live  In  a  freer  manner? 
Or  Is  M.  Fabre  spartan-like  in  his) 
pride  as  In  his  way  of  living? 

lU*  <\i^r  f  ■  '  <7  >  i~ 

We  would  not  for  the  world  liken  M. 
Henry  Fabre  to  Mr.  Harold  Sklmpole, 
for  the  former  is  beyond  doubt  and 
peradventure  a  most  accomplished  per- 
son, whose  genius  has  long  been  recog- 
nized in  the  world  of  science,  a  man 
whoso  personal  character  has  won  re- 
aped and  affection;  yet,  when  he  said 
at  luncheon  to  a  reporter  of  the  Matin: 
FSo  long  as  I  have,  as  at  present,  beau- 
tiful fruit,  bread,  my  old  cognac,  and 
my  pipe,  I  shall  not  think  myself  un- 
happy," we  cannot  help  remembering 
Mr.  Sktmpole  at  breakfast:  "Give  me 
my  peach,  my  cup  of  coffee,  and  my| 
:iar>  I  .  I  am  content." 


terms  from  Shadwell'a  "Squire  of  Ar- 

satla" — his  copy  was  published  In  1688; 

cole  (for  coal),  ready,  rhino,  and  the 
magnificent  word  "rhlnooerlcal,"  equiv- 
alent to  flush,  warm.  But  what  Is  the 
origin  of  some  of  these  slang  terms. 

'  For  instance:    "Mopus,"  "bunt,"  "spon- 
•  dullcs. "    The  Dally  Chronicle  says  that 
the  last  came  Into  being  with  the  issue 

Of  paper  money  in  the  United  States; 
but  we  have  our  doubts.  These  English- 
men do  not  mention  "Maaoomdar," 
which  sounds  as  though  it  came  from 
the  Orient,  Just  as  "Simoleons"  Is  dis- 
tinctively Greek.  Indeed,  some  have 
searched  Llddell  and  Scott's  dictionary 
for  It  In  vain,  hoping  to  And  It  as 
quoted  from  a  Philippic  of  Demosthenes 
or  as  a  sum  refused  by  one  of  Plutarch's 
heroes  tempted  to  betray  his  country. 
"Long  green"  Is  not  baffling,  but  why 
"Insect  powder"? 

A  little  thief,  brought  before  the  late 
Montague  Williams,  and  asked  how  he 
had  spent  the  sum,  replied:   "Well,  yer 
worship,  I  'ad  a  pint  o'  mahogany,  two 
i  doorsteps  and  -a  stinker,  that  was  a 
1  steever;  and  then  a  London  mystery, 
;  and  a  slice  of  spotted  plain,  and  that's 
'ow  I  spent  the  sprat."  To  which  the 
magistrate  answered:    "I  see.  Seven 
days"    The  Chronicle  tells  this  story 
and  proposes  a  pleasant  breakfast  prob. 
lem:   How  much  did  the  boy  spend  al- 
together, and  what  was  the  price  of 
each  item' 
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ept  in  confinement.  This  is  n*i 
true,  but  it  is  also  true  that  there 
_  families,  especiallv  i.i  the  country  ; 
That  i h»  seeds  0f  aversion  to  particular1  w}10  do  not  wish  to  send  an  insane 
things  are  deeply  lodged  In  the  very  frame  member  to  an  asylum.  They  say  that  the 
Hind  constitution  of  some  persons  Is  evident;  son  Is  "a  little  queer,"  or  "moody,"  but 
beyond  contradiction,  though  hard  to  be  ac-  their  pride  forbids  them  to  make  a  pub- 
counted  for  In  a  rational  manner.  'he  announcement  of  his  insanity.    They  : 

  keep  him  at  home,  preferring  to  run  any 

Sitophobla  risk,  careless  of  the    neighbor's  safety, 

r,  Prof.  George  M.  Niles  of  Atlanta  says  nor  does  tne  neighbor  complain,  for  he 
.that  persons  who  know  they  can.  ^hTaVck W  TO  ftj 
not  eat  this  or  that  article  of  food,  as;  house,  and  we  know  of  instances  where 
garlic,  cheese,  brussels  sprouts,  without  fO0l_lsh,..°iLl,nsane  m?n  _hav*  been  chained 
becoming  sick,  and  feel  that  this  repug- 


Food  for  Thought. 

In  the  pantry  of  Roger  Williams's 
home  "a  corked  bottle  with  a  dark 
liquid"  was  found.  "It  will  be  ana- 
lyzed." This  shows  the  doubtful  bene- 
fit of  modern  education.  Fifty  years 
ago  th  workmen  would  have  drunk  the 
contents  without  a  question.  "A  dark 
iquid."  Was  it  possibly  rum  and  mo- 
lasses ? 

When   did  the  word  "garden-party" 
flrst  come  into  use  In  this  country?  The 
earliest  use  in  English  literature  quoted 
the  New  Oxford  Dictionary  is  in 

Anthony  Trotlope's  "Phineas  Finn" 
(1869).  While  this  form  ..of  party  has 
long  been  known,  it  was  at  first  char- 
acterized as  a  "fete  champetre."  Geor- 
giana,  Duchess  of  Devonshire,  gave  one 
"  at  her  cottage,  which  was  "too  small 
to  live  in  and  too  big  to  hang  on  your 
watch-chain."  Queen  Victoria  in  1868 
invited  guests  to  a  "breakfast"  in  the 
grounds  of  Buckingham  Palace,  and 
certain  newspapers  made  much '  of  a 
breakfast  that  began  at  4  P.  M. 

The  men  and  women  who  are  bestow- 
ing an  enlightened  patronage  on  cats, 
deserted  or  pampered  in  the  Back  Bay, 
should  note  that  a  proposal  has  recently 
been  made  in  Lucerne,  Switzerland,  for 
the  introduction  of  a  tax  on  Cats  and 
the  Swiss  Society  for  the  Protection  of 
Birds  and  Birdlore  is  vigorously  sup- 
porting the  bill.  "Each  household  will 
be  obliged  to  register  its  cats  at  the 
police  office,  and  each  cat  will  have 
to  wear  a  number  attached  round  its 
neck."  The  owners  will  be  obliged  by 
this  law  to  keep  poor  puss  at  home  even 
on  moonlight  nights.  We  also  read  in 
foreign  newspapers  that  Switzerland 
leads  all  European  countries  in  divorces 
with  43  for  every  100,000  of  the  popula- 
tion in  the  year.  And  divorce  is  within 
the  reach  of  the  humblest  Swiss  for  the 
average  cost  of  the  proceedings  is  not 
over  $10.  When  the  strict  rules  against 
the  reckless  or  undue  use  of  automo- 
biles in  Switzerland  is  borne  in  mind, 
it  must  be  acknowledged  that  Swit- 
zerland is  a  highly  civilized  country 
without  regard  to  its  Alps,  which  Mr 
Horace  Walpole  thought  horrid  and 
Hannibal  crossed  that  he  and  his  army 
might  be  painted  by  Turner.  . 

Simple  and  Human. 

Theatrical  "novelties"  come  late  to 
Boston,  especially  when  they  are  worth 
seeing.  Thus  "Bunty,*-  which  ended  its 
year  in  London  on  July  18  and  has  had 
a  long  and  prosperous  run  in  New  York 
is  as  yet  unknown  to  the  stay-at-homea 
in  this  city,  except  by  hearsay.  A  Lon- 
don critic,  assigning  reasons  for  the 
popularity  of  this  Scottish  comedy,  saya 
that  "Bunty"  Is  simple  and  human,  and 
reminds  one  of  certain  Sabbatical  res 
strlctlons  fast  fading.  "For  example: 
one  small  boy  had  a  passion  for  pre- 
tending that  he  was  a  dog.  This  was 
sternly  forbidden  on  the  seventh  day; 
so  he  had  to  content  himself  with  lying 
very  staidly  on  the  hearth  rug  and  be- 
ing a  Sunday  dog  In  his  heart.  So  It  is 
uncommonly  pleasant  to  see  Rab  Big- 
gar  learning  his  catechism  and  being 
slapped  for.  whistling." 


A  Decent  Limerick. 

Who  was  the  author  of  this  limerick! 
composed  when  the  Journal  of  Marie 
Bashkirtseff  and  Mme.  Sarah  Grand's 
"Heavenly  Twins"  were  subjects  of 
daily  conversation  and  embittering  dis- 
pute? 

There  was  a  young  girl  called  Amanda 
Whose  novels  were  thoroughly  fln-de- 

Slecle,  but  I  deem 
Tw-as  ner  journal 'In  time 
Thai  drove  her  papa  to  Uganda. 

"Loafers  of  Speech." 

There  has  again  been  discussion  in 
I  Londo.  about  slang  terms  for  money. 
*  There  is  a  long  list  of  them  in  "Slang! 
l&Bd  Its  Analogues,"  by  Farmer  and 
HCMey.  Some  are  very  old.  Mr.  George 
>».  Sims  in  his  page  of  "Mustard  and 
■*ss,"  contributed  to  the  Referee — 
fe  are  irreverent  persons  who  call 
"Custard  ar  i   Mess" — quotes  these 


"Steward!" 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  published  a  paragraph  not  long 
ago  about  remedies — among  them  recit- 
ing poetry — against  sea  sickness.  Can 
you  tell  me  what  become  of  Dr.  Otto 
Schliok's  gyroscoptic  apparatus  for  pre- 
venting the  rolling  of  ships?  I  think 
it  was  in  1906  that  this  gyroscope  was 
fitted  to  a  German  gunboat  and  tested 
In  the  estuary  of  the  Elbe.  When  the 
gyroscopic  wheel  came  Into  action  the 
rolling  at  once  stopped,  ■  and  in  still 
water  the  vessel  was  hove  down  by  a 
crane  to  an  inclination  of  IE  degrees 
from  the  vertical,  and,  released,  the 
gyroscope  then  reduced  the  tilt  to  only 
half  a  degree  in  two  oscillations.  I  know 
there  are  persons  who  do  not  appreciate 
or  understand  the  gyroscope  and  its] 
adaptation  to  means  of  locomotion,  and 
class  it  vaguely  with  that  interesting 
but  ferocious  animal  gyascutus— but 
what  has  become  of  Schllck's  invention? 

MARCELLUS  GRAVES. 

New  York,  July  29. 


in  a  farmhouse.    A  few  years  ago  wa  I 
saw  one  of  these  unfortunates  looking  I 
out  of  a  kitchen  window  and  leering 1 
horribly  at  those  passing  on  the  high-  I 
way.    He  had  been  thus  chained  for 
many  years,   for  his  parents  did  not 
Wish   to  incur  "disgrace"   by  sending! 
him  to  an  asylum.     The  treatment  of! 
the    crazed    is   a    curious   chapter  in 
anthropology:   how   in  some  countries 
they    have    been    looked    on    as  fa 
vored  by  the  gods  and  In  other  lands 
scourged  to  rid  them  of  devils.   In  some 
English  provinces  the  mad  lady  of  the 
village  was  one  of  the  sights  and  th. 
natives  were  proud  of  her   when  s 
would   perform  In   the  presence  of 
It  Into"  hofrunv  stran^er-   Then  came  the  hideous  abuse 
tickling  in  the    exposed  by  Charles  Reade,  which  are 


nance  is  nature's  warning,  are  victims 
of  sitophobia  and  should  undergo  treat-i 
ment.  He  argues  that  parents  should 
"prevent  children  from  falling  into  thei 
Idea  that  they  thoroughly  dislike  arti- 
cles of  diet  which  they  have  probably 
never  tasted."  And  he  tells  a  pathetic1 
story  of  a  man  who  had  disliked  butter 
since  he  was  a  little  che-fld  and  made 
a  nuisance  of  himself  until  some  tact- 
ful physician  proved  to  him  that  he 
ought  to  eat  butter,  that  it  would  not" 
harm  him,  that  he  would  soon  like  it; 
and  now  this  man  has  a  passion  for 
butter,  print  and  tub,  and  no  doubt  in 
the  winter  time  puts 
especially  If  he  has  „ 

throat,  or  is  a  little  low  in  his  mind.  f}in  ™u™  wherever  attendants  are 
There  is  also  an  agreeable  fireside  and!  brutal  by  nature  or  through  the  indlf- 
veranda  story  told  by  Prof.  Nlles— onei  *5r.en<le  that  comes  from  familiarity, 
for  all  seasons— about  the  poor  wretch  frIer>ds  of  a  madman  hearing  of  harsh 
In    New    Orleans    who    thought    he    treatment,  say  that  he  must  be  kept  from 


ra- 
nis 

I 

>es 


couldn't  eat  garlic. 


Certain  Fussy  Persons. 

This  sitophobia   was  known   to  deep 
thinking  ancients  as  antipathy,  such  as 
existed  between  the  salamander  and  the 
tortoise,   the  lamb  and  the  wolf;  and) 
the   statements   that   the   sound    of  a 
drum  made  of  a  wolf's  skin  would  crack 
a  drum  made  of  a  sheep's  skin  and  hens  I 
would  run  if  they  heard  a  harp  strung' 
with  fox-gut  strings  were  credited  byj 
^certain  writers  or  compilers  of  impres- 
sive folios.     We  read  in   Henricus  ab. 
Heers  of  a  person  of  quality  who  would 
swoon  when  he  saw  an  eel;  "and  what 
is  more  surprising" — no  translation  can 
do  justice  to  the  naivete  of  the  orig- 
inal—"whenever  an  eel  pie  was  brought 
to  table,  though  not  open'd,  it  put  him 
into  the  same  disorder."  Then  these  was 
the  unfortunate  young  man  mentioned 
by  Donatus,  "a  certain  count's  son,"  of 
whom  it  was  related  that  his  lips  would 
swell  on  tasting  an  egg,  and  that  he  j 
would  foam  at  the  mouth,  and  purple  ! 
and  black  spots  appear  on  his  face;  and 
the  freshness   of  the  egg  was   of  no 
avail ;  nor  did  it  matter  whether  it  were  j 
hard    or    soft    boiled,    raw,  poached, 
scrambled,  and  with  or  without  toast. 
Schenkius,   an   honest  chronicler,  tells 
of  a  Norman  peasant  who  fed  only  on 
eggs;  he  could  not  endure  bread,  flesh 
or  fish;  eggs  kept  him  alive,  upon  which 
account  he  was  commonly  called  the 
Weasel,  and  to  show  that  sitophobia  en- 
ters the  palace  and  the  cottage  Schenk- 
ius also  cites  the  case  of  the  younger 
daughter  of  Frederick,  King  of  Naples; 
if  she  did  but  pnt  the  least  bit  of  flesh 
into  her  mouth,  she  immediately  fell  into 
a  fit  and  would  roll  about  the  floor  and 
shriek  lamentably.    The   worthy  Zac- 
chias  corroborates  Schenkius  in  his  story 
of  the  Flemish  girl  who  was  brought 
up  to  the  age  of  16  years  or  more  with- 
out eating  bread  or  any  kind  of  food 
but  milk,  and  what  Is  more  extraordi- 
nary,  she  could  not  endure  even  the 
smell  of  bread,  which   she  could  per- 
ceive, if  it  were  put  into  her  milk,  at  a 
considerable  distance. 


We  also  know  that  the  smell  of  roses 
has  been  as  disagreeable  to  some  as 
the  smell  of  cheese  to  others,  and  some- 
times fatal,  for  the  odor  of  roses  occa-j 
sioned  the  death  of  Laurentius,  Bishop 
of  Breslau,  and  Amatus  Lusitanus,  by 
no  means  an  idle  gossip,  records  the 
story  of  a  noble  Venetian  who  used  to 
swoon  at  the  smell  or  the  sight  of  a  rose, 
and  was  advised  by  his  physicians  to 
keep  tne  house  and  not  hazard  his 
life  in  the  time  of  roses.  To  others 
apples  are  as  a  cat  In  the  room.  There 
was  a  secretary  of  Francis  the  First 
who  had  such  an  antipathy  to  apples 
that  when  they  were  brought  to  the 
table  he  was  obliged  to  stuff  bread  up 
his  nostrils— not  a  pretty  trick,  and  not 
one  to  be  commended  to  the  young;  for 
the  smell  was  so  pernicious  that  if  the 
apples  were  held  near  his  face  his  nose 
would  fall  a-bleedlng. 

Look  at  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions (England)  No.  29,  and  read  about 
the  noble  lady  In  Jreland  who  shud- 
dered at  the  si&h't  or3  thWghi  of  honey. 
One  of  her  legs  was  slightly  hurt  and 
the  surgeon,  without  her  knowing-  it,  put 
a  small  quantity  of  honey  in  the  applica- 
tion. The  leg  became  inflamed  and 
grew  so  bad  that  they- sent  for  the  sur-' 
geon  again,  "who,  on  his  being  ac-i 
quninted  with  the  lady's  antipathy  to 
honey,  immediately  removed  that  plaster! 
and  applied  another  with  good  success."  | 

This  is  a  little  world,  but.  one  of  great 
and  surprising  wonders.  Happy  vil- 
lagers do  not  talk  about  sitophobia. 
They  simply  say  "Old  Jones  is  fussy 
about  his  food.  Do  you  know,  he  can't 
eat  liver?" 

Fatal  Pride 

Much  has  been  said  of  late  concerning 
shocking  crimes  perpetrated  In  the  coun- 
try by  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  we 
are  told  that  in  the  country  as  in  the 
city  the  law  is  held  in  little  respect 
Uld  there  is  dangerous  sentimentalism 
favor  of  men  and  womvn  who  should 


such  suffering,  and  one  day  when  he  Is 
apparently  most  reasonable  at  home,  he 
goes  to  a  farm  or  a  tenement  house 
and  does  a  deed  of  horror. 

While  England,  including  Sir  Conan 
Doyle,  is  clamoring  for  greater  activity 
and  more  thorough  training  in  athletics, 
so  that  she  can  lead  the  world  in  Olym- 
pian games,  the  Danes,  according  to  re- 
port, although  they  have  something  inj 
common  with  the  Swedes,  are  content 
to  remain  inglorious.  Prof.  Lyde  of! 
University  College  attributes  Danish 
laziness  to  the  development  of  dairy 
farming.  Those  employed  in  this  call- 
ing live  chiefly  on  milk  and  sandwiches, 
for  they  are  unwilling  to  exert  them- 
selves to  cut  their  food  with  a  knife. 
And  so  the  learned  professor  finds  that 
this  state  of  things  "has  produced  a  na-| 
tion  of  housewives  who  excel  all  others' 
In  varieties  of  sandwiches  which  are 
bad  for  the  teeth  and  can  be  munched 
all  day  long.  The  young  men  do  not 
care  for  physical  exercises,  and  prefer 
to  knit  stockings  rather  than  dig.  From 
one  end  of  Denmark  to  the  other  you 
would  not  find  a  really  thin  man." 
These  are  bitter  words,  professor.  Is 
It  not  possible  that  you  exaggerate  the 
pitiable  condition?  We  have  known 
Danes  that  were  by  ao  means  fat  and 
flabby,  and  were  brave  trencher  men 
and  two-handed  drinkers. 

Other  Foreign  News. 

The  Bey  of  Tunis  abstains  from  all 
wines  except  champagne.  He  does  not 
drink  this  from  the  wrish  to  be  ostenta- 
tious, but  because  he  and  other  Moham- 
medans regard  it  as  mineral  water  and 
therefore  allowed  by  their  religion.  This 
reminds  the  Daily  Chronicle  of  a  Bey, 
who,  visited  by  an  English  traveller  late 
In  the  18th  century,  would  begin  with 
bottled  porter,  then  put  down  a  whole 
bottle  of  rum,  and  end  with  many  drinks 
of  lavender  water. 

An  anti-suicide  campaign  has  been 
organized  in  St.  Petersburg.  One  man, 
well  along  in  years,  is  earning  a  little 
over  a  dollar  a  day  by  persuading  people 
not  to  jump  into  the  Neva. 

The  superintendent  of  a  tea-room  in 
London  suspected  a  waitress  of  theft. 
"With  his  right  foot  he  withdrew  the 
girl's  shoe  from  under  her  dress  and 
found  one  shilling  and  seven  and  a  half 
pence  in  coppers  therein."  Did  Mr. 
Burns,  Mr.  Sherlock  Holmes,  M.  Dupln 
or  M.  Lecocq  ever  perform  a  more  subtly 
daring  feat? 

The  Camorra  trial  is  not  the  longest 
on  record.  A  case  about  seignorial 
rights  in  which  there  was  dispute  be- 
tween the  Comte  de  Nevers  and  the 
town  of  Donzy  began  in  1210  and  was 
not  finished  till  1848. 

At  Headly,  England,  the  landlady  of 
a  pub  is  accustomed  to  selling  beer  by 
the  pound  or  half-pound. 

There  are  three  middle  aged  women 
who  earn  their  living  by  blacking  boots 
in  Zurich.  A  "lady  bookmaker"  did  a 
good  business  at  the  Sandown  meetings 
in  England.  And  a  sandwlchman  at  the 
corner  of  the  Rue  Caumartin  In  Paris 
is  writing  his  memoirs  during  his  lunch- 
eon hour. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  complain 

that  foreign  newspapers  are  dull! 


Drawn  from  Life? 

The  Herald  mentioned  Mr.  Harold 
Skimpole  a  day  or  two  ago.  How  many 
know  that  the  youngest  daughter  of 
Leigh  Hunt  is  still  living,  sick  and  poor, 
at  the  age  of  84?  Her  husband,  Charles 
Smith  Cheltnam,  a  journalist,  died  a 
few  weeks  ago.  It'  has  often  been  said 
that  Dickens  drew  Skimpole'e  portrait 
with  Hunt  as  the  sltte.  ;  as  Dickens's 
parents  suggested  Mrs.  Nickleby  anf 
both  Micawber  and  Dorrit,  the  prisoner 
for  debt;  as  Landor  is  caricatured  aa 
Boy  thorn,  but  not  unkindly;  and  w«j 
know  that  the  child-wife  and  Flora 
Pinching  were  drawn  from  the  woman 
who  rejected  the  novelist  when  he  was] 
not  famous,   as  Mrs.  Georgiana  Hay-| 


Bry  Ann  Cooper  boasted  that  Dickens 

Ways  called  her  Little  Dorrit  and 
pmlsed  to  write  about  her  under  that 
.anii- 

Mr.  Skimpole.  It  #111  be  remembered, 
'as  ivouB  of  his  daughters  and  Intro- 
uced  them  to  Miss  Hum merson  find 
lss  Clare  in  the  following  manner: 
This  is  my  Beauty  daughter,  Arelhusa 
lays  and  sings  odds  and  ends  like 
father.  This  Is  my  Sentiment  daufth- 
Latira— plays  a  little  but  don't  slitg. 
s  is  my  Comedy  daughter,  Kitty— 
a  a  little  but  don't  play.  We  all 
w  a  iittle.  and  compose  a  little,  and 
line  of  us  have  any  idea  of  time  or 
oney." 

It  Is  to  be  hoped  that  Dickens,  draw- 
ls the  father,  spared  Hunt's  daughters, 
unt  was  much  more  of  a  man  than 
pimpole.    and   more   than   once   as  a 
I  Burnalist  proved  his  courage  In  the  de- 
fense of  liberty.    Is  it  not  probable  that 
Dickens  made  composite  photographs  of 
his  characters  from  various  sources  and 
idded    fanciful    touches    of    his  own? 
Bielgh  Hunt  may  have  talked  as  lightly 
as  Skimpole  and  he  was  often  pecuniari- 
ly embarrassed,  but  he  would  not  have 
[acted  as  vlllanously  as  Skimpole  at  the 
tend:   nor  is  it  necessary  to  recognize 
■jrethusa.     Laura,    or    Kitty    in  Mrs. 
Eheltnam.  for  whom  aid  is  now  asked. 


In  the  Silly  Season. 

We  are  all  now  well  advanced  in  the 
■Illy  season,  although  the  Sea  Serpen! 
is  swimming  far  beneath  the  surface 
and  no  wild  mm  has  of  late  been  seen 
■merging  from  a  cave  in  Connecticut 
or  a  dense  forest  near  Stratton,  Me, 
gut  In  Italy  S:g.  Onorato  Roux  main- 
tains that  the  majority  of  famous  Ital- 
lans  are  sprung  from  humble  parentage, 
Mid  the  headline  of  his  article,  trans- 
lated, reads  "Brilliant  Sons  of  Obscure 
Withers,"  which  reminds  us  of  the  series 
dear  to  Sunday  newspapers,  "Weak 
Jaunts  of  Famous  Athletes,"  "Pious  Sires 
K  Rising  Young  Burglars,"  "Whiskers 
Through  the  Centuries"  (Illustrated). 
In  England  they  are  debating  whetbei 
a  man  should  eat  five,  three  or  one 
meal  a  day.  Dr.  Sager  advocates 
one  meal.  William  Banting,  who,  like 
Oerry,  Boycott,  Harvey,  Bright,  Besse- 
mer  and  many  others,  have  lent  theli 
names  for  the  coinage  of  nouns  and 
frerbs  in  English,  maintained  that  fat 
persons  who  wished  to  grow  thin  should 
eat  five.  "I  take  the  most  agreeable 
and  savory  viands,  meat  and  game  pics, 
■bat  my  cook  can  concoct,  with  the  best 
possible  gravies,  jellies,  etc.,  and  drink 
•berry,  claret,  brandy,  gin  and  whiskey. 
I  endeavor,  however,  to  abstain  as  much 
as  possible  from  bread,  butter,  milk, 
(sugar,  beer  and  potatoes."  Doing  this, 
(Banting  lost  46  pounds  In  12  months, 
[Much  can  be  done  in  one  meal.  Some 
(years  ago  we  chanted  the  praise  of  Dr. 
jFordyce,  who  ate  only  one  meal  a  day 
'for  20  years.  At  4  o'clock,  which  In  the 
flatter  part  of  the  18th  century  was  the 
|  fashionable  hour,  he  dined  at  a  chop- 
bouse  on  a  pound  and  a  half  of  rump 
■teak,  with  bread,  potatoes  and  a  quart 
tankard  of  strong  ale.  While  the  steak 
was  broiling  he  beguiled  the  time  with; 
half  a  capon  or  a  dish  of  fish  and  a  feva 
glasses  of  brandy.  After  the  steak  ha 
drank  a  bottle  of  port,  and  then  wa^ 
I  ready  to  give  a  lecture  on  chemistry  tq 
(bis  class. 

Although  our  friend  Ferguson  has  no 
intention  of  writing  a  play,  and  could 
not  do  it  If  he  had  the  desire,  he  was 
strongly  tempted,  after  reading  a  cir- 
cular headed  "Institute  of  the  Drama," 
to  gird  up  his  loins  and  try  his  hand  at 
the    tragical,     comical,  serlo-comlcal, 
[purely  pastoral,  historical,  "problem," 
in  short,  any  sort  of-play.    The  remark 
Lthat  "the  majority  of  young  dramatists 
[waste  ir,  to  20  years  fumbling  about  in 
[the  dark  trying  to  'master  the  rules  of 
the  game'  "  did  not  serve  as  a  reminder 
or  a  spur,  for  he  had  never  attempted 
to  write  even  a  monologue,  but  as  a 
■jver  of  literature  he  was  pleased  with 
■he  sentence  that  followed:    "Can  you 
afford  this  useless  delay  when  Opportu- 
nity is  holding  out  the  torch  of  Science 
lager  to  light  the  way  to  the  technic  of 
the  art?" 

Thais  led  the  way 
To  light  him  to  his  prey. 

Taly  One 
Man  Can 


In    this    instance  the 
torchbearer  Is  "the  one 
man  In  America  qualified 
Do  This  to  perform  this  service." 
;  tells  us  all  what  he  can  do.  He  has 
Had  and  revised  thousands  of  manu- 
■Hfilptu  and  "blazed  the  trail  for  many 
struggling  author."   If  you  or  Fergu- 
■R,:wlll  only  send  him  a  play,  it  will 
■^"dissected  by  this  great  technician. 
Dp  larger   purpose  accurately  defined, 
and      plan  of  revision  fixed  upon  and, 
■touted  under  his  personal  direction." 
is  hear  him  to  the  end.    He  will ! 
•  you  how.ip_m.ake  the  most  out  of 
ulmlnathig'jnoment — How  to  con-  ' 
ite  upojui-^hjpi  cardinal  essentials  of 
to  begin  and  end  the  acts  to 
iefaest   operation  of  that  psychic 
3t   illusion — how   to   classify  and 
your  raw  materials  into  dramatic 
or  scenes — how  to  group  these 
,  in  proper  sequence — how  to  con- 
itagy  artifice  into  convincing  sltu- 
and  how  to  paint  your  thoughts 
graphic   dialogue,    makmg  every 
iit   ,-tintillate   with  dramatic  ln- 


•  ivercomo  by  the  thought  thnt  tltere  Is 
this  genius  in  the  country,  we  sent  his 
circular  to  a  publisher  of  plays  and  re- 
ceived from  him  this  sour  marginal  com- 
ment: "Why  does  not  this  marvellous 
niini  himself  write  the  masterpiece  that 
he  is  able  to  nurse  to  such  perfection? 
What  philanthropy!  What  wonderful 
self-abnegation!" 

But.  halt!  This  Institute  will  collabo- 
rate only  with  "advanced  authors  whose 
plays  contain  the  elements  of  marketa- 
ble success."  This  bars  out  Mr.  Fergu- 
son, and  the  following  sentence  Is  not 
for  Mm:  "If  our  experts  render  this 
verdict  on  your  play  we  aro  willing  to 
'take  a  chance  on  production  and  defer 
settlement,  for  the  most  part,  till  your 
■  loyalties  arc  received." 


«-.in  in  a  cabi 

I  wo  be  like  ou 
to  be  like  oth 


if  wuy  on  awrui  cantlW 

slves  Instead  of  trying- 
people  ?" 


n 


Pleasant 


I  Lei 

sh-.', 
Rhe  . 
'cep  t . 

Blot 

thr- 
luv 

Bvlu- 
■nits 
see" 

|l  <  !  I 

Btioi 

hvil 
BlOl 


The  reason  that  hun- 
dreds who  have  the  abil- 
ity to  become  great  play- 
Summer  wrlghts  fall,  and  others, 
"just  ordinary  writers,  work  their  way 
ko  fame  and  fortune"  Is  all  "a  matter  of 
Knowing,  feeling  and  applying  the  prin- 
ciples of  play  construction." 

These  principles  will  be  taught  to  Fer- 
guson or  another  In  one  of  two  ways: 
either  by  mall,  and  the  corresponding 
playwright  will  pay  the  ridiculously 
small  sum  of  $250  for  the  course;  or  by 
'attending  the  Institute  this  summer,  and 
'this  will  cost  the  trifling  sum  of  $250  a 
week.  The  Institute  is  not  conducted  on 
graspingly  commercial  lines.  "We  take 
your  note  for  the  bulk  of  this  amount,  in 
cither  instance,  payable  upon  produc- 
tion," and  all  you  are  obliged  to  pay  in 
advance  is  $100. 

J  The  town  where  this  Institute  is  seat- 
Jed  is  near  rivers  and  rolling  foothills  of 
justly  celebrated  mountains.  We  do  not 
name  the  town,  for  only  a  limited  num- 
Iber  can  be  accommodated  there  on  the 
personal  plan,  and  we  purpose  to  make 
jup  a  little  party  which  will  include 
Messrs.  Belasco,  Klein,  Mackaye,  Thom- 
as and  Walter — we  name  them  In  alpha- 
betical order  that  there  may  be  no  hard 
feeling  over  the  question  of  priority. 
And  wlia.t  a  delightful  sojourn  Is  prom- 
ised! "AH  'the  plemnts  of  an  ideal  va- 
cation are  hero;  'flSvlgorating  air,  In- 
spiring scenery,'  canoeing,  vaudeville, 
out-door  sports,  wholesome  food,  com- 
jmunion  with  nature  and  an  intellectual 
least."  And  your  play  is  tinkered  while 
you  Wait.  ',rtJf|yi}  I  J 
|  But  there  is  a  preliminary  step,  the, 
submitting  the  play;  and  this  may  de- 
iter  the  naturally  prudent.  The  exam- 
ination fee  is  $10.  "Paste  the  enclosed 
shipping  tag  on  your  package.  Do  not 
roll  manuscript!  Wrap  fiat!" 

The  London 
Carbaret 


Mr.  Titterton  recom- 
mends the  Cabaret 
Theatre  Club  In  Lon- 
Theatres  don  as  an  agreeable  pe- 
datlve  for  persons  unable  to  stand  the 
excitement  of  the  music  hall.  "But  such 
persons- must  come  at  9  and  leave  at 
11:30;  after  that  the  tempo  quickens,  the 
singing  gets  more  reckless  and  the  au- 
dience more  gay;  something  of  the  true 
(spirit  Of  the  cabaret  seizes  It  by  the 
starched  shirt-front  and  a  straggly 
chorus  begins  to  hop  and  wobble  about 
the  cave."  It  appears  that  the  stage  is 
too  isolated  from  the  audience.  And  as 
the  room  is  large  enough  to  hold  about 
200,  there  should  be  two  stages,  the 
chief  one  in  the  centre  with  the  tables 
grouped  round  it.  The  first  part  of  the 
evening  is  dull,  chiefly  because  the  au- 
dience is  so  horribly  well  behaved.  'It 
sits  In  evening  djiesa  as  though  tasting 
jwaters  of  a  sulplftlr  spring  at  a  fashion- 
able spa.  There  Is'nb  atmosphere.  "Al- 
most all  the  performers  at  a  Cabaret 
i  hould  be  devils — wild  or  malicious — 
with  one  .'or  two  such  delicate,  macking 
angels  as  the  charming  lady  from  Co- 
penhagen for  a  foil.  A  cabaret  perform- 
ance must  be  shocking,  if  only  In  the 
sense  in  which  an  electric  current  is  so. 
1  missed  that  wicked,  deliberate  chant- 
ing of  mockeries  which  is  of  the  essence 
of  the  cabaret."  And  lastly  the  per- 
formance is  xoo  litle  English. 

Meanwhile  Mr.  Filson  Young  writes: 
■  "If  the  Cabaret  theatre  is  to  take 
a  real  place  in  the  lighter  life  of  Lon- 
don I  think  its  committee  will  have  to 
reconsider  some  of  their  views. 

"This  statement  made  by  a  member 
at  the  gathering  last  Tuesday  night 
suggested  a  tinge  of  snobbishness  that 
would  prove  quite  fatal  to  such  an  en- 
terpi-ise.  He  spoke  of  -  'only  members  of 
f'.rst-rate  London  clubs'  being  admit- 
ted to  membership  of  the  Carabet  Club. 
Such  a  test  would  have  excluded  five- 
sixths  of  the  people  who  were  in  the 
room  at  the  time;  but  even  if  we  take 
the  advisory  cotrtlViittee's  modest  esti- 
mate of  what  constitutes  a  'first-rate' 
club,  what  on  earth Tias  that  to  do  with 
a  carabet?  If  they  want  it  to  be  smart 
and  to  "catch  on'  they  will  find  that 
Bayswater  and  Kensington  are  no  lures 
to  Maiyfair.  And  why  demand  guaran- 
tees of  respectability  from  people  who 
are  merely  asked  to  sit  up  till  3  In  the 
morning  watching  dances  and  listening 
to  songs? 

"It  Is  an  old  failing  of  ours,  this  idea 
lthat  an  artistic  affair  can  be  worked 
,  socially.  It  can't  There  is  only  one 
,  way  to  success,  and  that  is  to  make  the 
;  cabaret  a  good  cabaret.  And  while  they 
are  about  it,  the  committee  might  elim- 
inate that  other  piece  of  snobbishness 
which  presents  almost  everything  in  a 
foreign  language.  That  Is  a  very  ama- 
teurish notion.  First  or  second  rate 
iFrench  songs  won't  make  an  English 
I  cabaret  a  success;  but  clever  English 
1  songs  might. 

|    "There  is  much  courage  and  enter- 
prise behind  this  little  movement,  and 
>s  offered  In  a  friendly  spirit 


Old  Players 

and 


To  tho  Editor  of  The 

Herald: 
The  Wallacks  were 
Imitators  notable  as  members  of 
theatrical  family  during  at  least  50 
ears  of  the  past  century,  and  yot  they 
re  now  well  nigh  forgotten.  James  W. 
i  allack  was  a  popular  star  In  this  coun- 
ty before  he  established  Wallack's 
heatre  in  Now  York,  which  was  a 
odel  of  all  that  was  good  In  acting. 


•Less 
Famous  \ 

Wallacks  was,  indeed. 


'1I31.?v,"i«Rk.hte  un- 
rae  a  man  of  far 

mate  bearing.  He 

Inclined  to 

be  .lelf-deptvelatlrur.  I  once  heard  him 
recite  the  whole  of  tho  tragedy  of  "Ham- 
let" from  memory.    This  was  at  the  old 


Melonaon,  between  50  and  60  years  ago, 
long  before  any  ono  else  In  this  vicini- 
ty had  attempted  to  Interpret  Shake- 
„-._  ...  — speare  from  the  lecture  platform  with- 
in London  he  was  called  an  imitator  of  out  a  book.  Henry  Wallack  was  stage 
t  ie  great  John  Philip  Kemble.  and  If  manager  for  Mrs.  Julia  Bennett  Ber- 
lins were  true  he  had  an  excellent  row  during  a  short,  but  brilliant,  come- 
|  toucher.  He  was,  however,  original  |dy  season  she  gave  at  the  Howard  Ath- 
♦■nough  to  suit  the  playgoers  of  these  cnueum,  with  a  company  of  players  of 
united  States  who  had  no  opportunities  national  reputation.  He  was  no  niedlo- 
Xor  seeing  the  leader  of  the  Kemble  performer  himself— even  then,  when 

jainily.  His  brother  Charles^nspwed  he  was  no  longer  young,  and- enacted 
here  with  his  daughter  Fanny  at  the  elderly  characters  with  artistic  smooth- 
bid  Tremont  Theatre,  but  "Black  Jack"  jness.     He   played  Falstaff  with 


never  deigned  to  visit  our  shores,  prob- 
ably because  he  was  sufficiently  pros- 
perous abroad.  Mrs.  Scott-Slddons 
fcame  to  Boston  within  t*e  remembrance 
l>f  playgoers  who  were  comparatively 


[success,  though  no  one  within  my  re- 
membrance was  the  equal  of  the  elder 
lHackett  as  the  Fat  Knight. 

Of  Fanny  Wallack,  the  daughter,  of 
Henry,  my  recollection  is  rather  dim.  I 


oung  In  the  early  70s,  but  she  was  no  faw  her       John  Howard  Payne's  play, 

more  like  her  great  grandmother,  Sarah  "Clari."  at  the  old  National  Theatre, 

Siddons,  than  Hamlet  was  to  Hercules'.  |Where  she  also  attempted  to  portray 

I  met  on  one  occasion  her  husband,  the  tltIe  Part  ln  "Don  Caesar de  Bazan." 

Capt.  Scott,  and,  he  informed  me  confl-  Sne  was  accounted  a  good  Juliet,  and 

clentlally  that  he  bore  a  strong  resem-  fcne     even  acted   Romeo  fairly  well, 

blance  to  the  then  Prince  of  Wales  thoueh-  of  course,  she  did  not  approach 

Mrs.   Scott-Siddons   was    considered   a  Charlotte  Cushman  as  the  lovesick  boy 

beauty,  but  I  overheard  a  woman  ex-  of  Verona-  JOHN  W.  RYAN.  1 

claim   at   the   Globe   Theatre:    "Oh,   I       Dorchester,  July  29,  1912. 

flon't  call  her  handsome.    Her  nose  is  j  _,   

too  long."  j1  Theatre  Mme.  Lydla  Yavorska 

Regarding  the  question  of  imitation. 


'AH  actors  copy  their  predecessors,  more 
or  less.  The  elder  Booth  was  never  a 
favorite  ln  London  after  his  early  ap- 
pearances there;  because    his  method 


News  from  Produced  John  Pollock's 
_  new  one-act  play,  "Ma- 

London     demoiselle    Diana,"  at 
_  the  King's  Hall,  London,  July  14    It  is 

in^merw  he  w^  Ed™nd  Kean'  buJ  i  ^scrib^  "stagey  and  commonplace." 
in  America  he  was  regarded  as  a  great    »    .  ,  . 

dramatic  genius,  as  he  surely  was  ln  A  ClrUUS  rlder  takes  to  dnnkir>e  brandy 

certain   tragic   characters.    Those   who  because  her  lover,  an  English  lord,  aban- 

followed  him  closely  during  his  erratic  doned  her-    Four  years  afterward  she 

career  were  of  the  .opinion  that  Edwin  c°nfldes  the  story  of  her  love  to  her 

Booth  was  only  his  father's   shadow  dl'esser  just  before  the  noble  lord  hap- 


Critics,  like  doctors,  will  disagree 
to  return  to  our  Wallacks. 


But 


A  Versatile 
and 


■et  T 


I  saw  the  elder 
James  Wallack; 
at  the  old  Na- 
FiniSlied  Actor  tional  Theatre 
jwhen  I  was  a  youth,  and  I  was  much 
I  impressed  with  his  portrayal  of  Martin 
iHeywood  in  Douglas  Jerrold's  play, 
"The  Rent  Day."  I  thought  It  an  en- 
tirely natural  and  pathetic  performance 
In  its  way.  There  was  another  James 
W.  Wallack,  who  was  called  "Junior," 
I  never  knew  why,  for  he  was  not  the 
son  of  his  namesake,  only  his  nephew. 
Henry  Wallack  was  the  younger  man's 
father.  James  W.  Wallack,  Jr.,  was 
also  an  actor  of  mark.  His  most  strik- 
ing characterization  was  Fagln  in  "Oli- 
ver Twist."  Nothing  more  blood-curd- 
ling could  be  conceived  than  his  scene 
in  the  cell  where  the  miserable  old 
!  wretch  of  a  thief-trainer  awaits  his 
doom.  Mr.  Wallack  was  also  excellent 
in  more  legitimate  parts.  His  Richelieu, 
which  I  saw  at  the  Boston  Mu3eum  in 
(the  early  fifties,  was  a  highly  creditable 
effort,  and  he  was  grand  in  the  title 
part  In  "The  King  of  the  Commons." 
He  was  likewise  fine  as  Werner  in  Lord 
Byron's  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  He 
had  a  manly>  musical  voice,  and  his 
reading  of  blank  verse,  now  almost  a 
lost  art  on  the  stage,  was  admirable. 


he 

Superb 


Lester  Wallack  was  his 
first  cousin.  The  histrionic 
beginning  of  this  last 
Lester  named  player  was  >  not 
promising.  He  had  been  an  officer  in 
the  British  army  before  he  concluded 
to  adopt  the  stage  for  a  profession.  I 
have  heard  very  old  New  Yorkers  say- 
he  was  no  actor  at  all.  but  this  was  a 
prejudice   formed   because   he   did  not 


pens  to  come  behind  the  circus  scenes. 
This  "does  not  carry  much  conviction 
and  we  expect  her  after  a  painful  scene 
to  go  into  the  ring  to  ride  wonderfully, 
to  take  a  fall  at  a  jump,  and  be  carried 
iin  to  die  slowly  on  a  last  kiss  from  her 
lover's  lips." 

A  ballet,  "La  Fille  mal  gardee,"  was 
performed_for  the  first  t1m«  in  i  .-..-i..,,,, 
tt  the  Palace  Theatre.  July  15.  Miss 
Pavlova  took  the  part  of  the  vivacious 
Jaughter  of  a  farmer's  widow,  "much 
?Iven  to  Irate  gesticulation  and  evident- 
ly a  believer  in  the  wisdom  of  Solomon 
^chapter  on  the  management  of  Vlva- 
ilous  daughters).  Pavlova  love3  a  poor 
pxnmg  peasant  in  preference  to  the  son 
Of  a  rich  neighbor.  "The  romance  takes 
Its  60-minute  course  among  corn- 
sheaves,  farmyards,  harvest  dancers 
find  domestic  poultry- — these  very  vocal 
i— and  in  the  end  the  peasant,  to  escape 
the  mother,  conceals  himself  in  a  loft, 
phere  algo,  presently,  the  mother,  una- 
wares of  the  Immediate  tenant,  locks  in 
tier  idle  daughter,  and  the  natural  and 
necessary  consequence  is  the  withdrawal 
pf  the  rich  suitor's  claim  and  the  happy 
ending  proper  to  balletdlvertissements." 
The  music  by  Gerthel  is;  "frankly  pedes- 
trian." This  ballet  has  "charm  of  move- 
ment and  color,"  but  none  of  "the 
Charm  of  poetry  and  imagination  in  the 
Interpretation  of  which  Pavlova  Is  su- 
preme." 

]  Sir  John  Vanbrugh's  "The  Confed- 
eracy," with  necessary  cuts  to  suit  the 
sars  Of  the  polite,  was  performed  last 
fnonth  by  "The  Theatre  in  Eyre,"  at  the 
town  house  of  "Mr.  Waldorf  Astor,  M. 
P."  I  v 

George  Edgard  has  written  the  life 
t?f  Martin  Harvey  (London:  Grant  Rich- 
ards). We  are  Informed  that  Mr.  Har- 
vey traces  his  descent  from  "an  ancient 
Breton  family,  which  settled  in  East 
Anglia  at  the  time  of  the  conquest,"  but 
ho  beastly  family  pride  was  allowed  to 


step  at  once  into  the  prominence  which  sfand. *he  ™/  °lhla  career-  t^e«ar? 

his  father  held  so  long.    J    Lester   as  'als0  t0ld  that  Mr'  HarY,ey  ,was  the  "j" 

he  was  first  styled  on  the  playbills,  was  PeIleas  1>tThat„M'  Maeterlinck  saw  on  the 

however  »lw«v<,  *  .♦.^1.^^™'^^?'  stage.   Mr.  Harvey  tells  the  story  him- 


however,  always  a  studied  actor,  artifi 
cial  and  self-conscious,  many  believed, 
but  as  a  light  comedian  he  h,ad  few 
equals  in  his  time.  His  Capt.  Absolute 
and  his  young  Marlowe  were  in  the  true 
vein  of  the  old  English  comedies,  and 
his  Eliot  Grey  in  "Rosedale,"  a  drama 
which  he  adapted  himself  from  the  once 
popular  novel,  "Lady  Leigh's  AVldow- 
hood,"  was  a  finished  interpretation  In 
a  more  modern  way.  The  women  liked 
it,  and  the  men  that  did  not  were  jeal- 
ous, some  averred,  because  they  could 
not  strike  graceful  attitudes  themselves. 

I  once  interviewed  the  elegant  Lester 
at  a  prominent  hotel  in  this  city.  When 
I  arrived  by  appointment  at  his  suite 
he  had  not  quite  finished  dressing,  .but 

his  valet,  who  wore  his  hair  in  Byronio  jtln  Harvey's  Pelleas  is  the  Best. 


curls  like  his  master,  admitted  me  to 
the  sitting  room.  Presently,  with  a 
Ri  eat  deal  of  manner,  the  superb  Lester, 
In  immaculate  morning  costume,  ap- 
peared, and  going  to  a  table  immedi- 
ately helped  himself  to  a  hard  cracker, 
glass  of  sherry  and  a  cigar.  Then  he 
gave  me  an  appreciation  of  himself  as 
an  actor,  and  it  may  be  said  that  he 
did  not  hide  his  light  under  a  bushel. 
I  do  hot  think  he  had  a  natural  mo- 
ment during  the  whole  interview,  which 
was  ended  when  a  visiting  card  was 
brought  ln.  It  bore  the  name  of  a  man 
well  known  in  the  fashionable  clubs 
as  the  receiver  Informed  me.  and  I  de- 
parted wondering  If  the  magnifies  r,t 
poseur  would  unbend  before  the  new 
caller.  ..jiedtt. 


self;  how  the  dramatist  told  Mrs.  Har- 
vey that  "when  he  saw  my  Pelleas  tears 
came  to  his  eyes."  That  there  might 
be  no  misunderstanding,  Mr.  Harvey 
ladds:  "To  him  I  was  Pelleas."  And  does 
not  M.  Maeterlinck  In  "a  forword"  /*o 
the  biography  write  of  this  Pelleas:  "It 
was  the  unlooked-for,  but  unmistakable 
isoul  of  my  drenm,  emerging  suddenly 
ifrom  the  most  distant  horizons  of  my 
thought,  from  the  horizons  most  inac- 
cessible to  myself.  There  could  be  no 
doubt — although  at  first'  my  eyes  did 
inot  believe  it — that  the  Pelleas  of  Har- 
vey was  incomparably  more  Pelleas  than 
the  Pelleas  of  my  dreams."  To  which 
the  Referee  adds:  "In  plain  words  War- 
It  Is 

Worth  More  than  a  Guinea  a  Box."  And 
!now  cannot  Mr.  Russell  engage  Mr.  Har- 
vey for  a  few  performances  of  the  play 
with  Mine.  Georgette  Leblanc-Maeter- 
ilnck  as  the  Melisande?  She  might  be 
persuaded  to  revisit  us.  Or  is  there  to 
be  no  IVlleasing  and  Melisanding  next 
'season,  at  the  Boston  Opera  House? 
j  >.  one-act  play,  "Edge  o'  Dark,"  by 
hwen  John,  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  liv- 
tng  near  Sheffield,  performed  ln  Lon- 
don July  18,  was  called  remarkable.  It 
pmight  create  a  riot,  such  as  Synge's 
I'Playboy'  did."  Miss  John  writes  of 
Derbyshire  miners  with  great  frank- 
ness and  creates  a  brutal  atmosphere. 
The  husband  glve3  the  heroine  to  an- 
other man,  who  Is  killed  by  her  lover.. 
"But  what  would  have  been  supreme  *>> 
the  girl — the  jealous  act  of  passion  on 


and  terror.     This  ti 


on  tho  ground  t"haf~1t 
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:tween  Don  Carlos  and1  mtnd;  but  he 
-both   Ignorant   of  their 


dulled 

was  physically  amall 


ml. 


the  part  of  a  lover — In  In  reality  onu 
the  half-hearted  accident  of  a  Dick 
Gturvtl  "  (The  reference  la  to  a  char- 
Mter  In  the  "Tragedy  of  Nan.")  "The 
lover  loves  her  no  more  than  her  hus- 
and  the  girl,  in  scorn  and  de- 
goes  out  to  die,  leaving  the  men 
mage  things  as  best  they  may 
he  police." 
Declmu  Moore,  who  was  in  Bos- 
ton u  good  many  years  ago  In  a  visit- 
ing English  musical  comedy,  has  been 
.travelling  in  the  wilds  of  Africa,  shoot- 
ling  hippopotami  and  crocodiles,  and  ob- 
serving the  customs  of  the  natives.  She 
has  returned  to  London  to  appear  in 
'•John  Glayde's  Honor,"  as  Muriel,  the 
part  which  her  sister  Eva  mude  famous 
with  Sir  George  Alexander  at  the  St. 
James  Theatre.  Miss  Moore  says  that 
although  the  part  is  a  little  bit  against 
the  audience,  she  finds  it  a  sympathetic 
one.  "She  lies  to  save  her  lover  from 
being  killed,  and  1  think  she  is  quite 
i  right.  It  is  man's  boast  that  he  never 
\  gives  a  woman  away.  Why  should 
woman  give  a  man  away,  especially  at 
the  risk  of  his  life?"  She  also  spoke 
entertainingly  about  the  natives  and 
the  zebras,  hartebeeste,  emus,  giraffes, 
and  herds  of  gorillas  she  saw. 

"Hamlet,"  a3  played  in  the  Yiddish 
Theatre  at   the   Mile   End   Empire,  is 
"modernized  Hebraically,   so  to  speak, 
the   Prince  being  the   sun  of  a  Rabbi 
who  vas  poisoned  by  his  brother,  and 
he  anon  married    the     Rabbi's  wife. 
"Blimeley,"  played  there,  is  a  17th  cen-  | 
tury  mixture  of  murder,  merriment  and 
music.      "There  were  fetterings,  stab- 
blngs,    shootings,    strangling^,     and  aj 
strong  infusion  of  the  wildest  madness ; 
of  the  Tom  o'  Bedlam  kind.    All  this 
was  served  up  with  songs,  dances,  chor-  1 
uses,  etc.,  quite  in  the  Gaiety  vein.  The 
finale  was  a  curious  pasticcio.  The 
leading  tragedian  having  just  delighted  i 
kind  friends  in  front  by  extracting  con- 
siderable "gelt"   from   enemies  of  the 
Chosen,    came    in    raving,    vanquished  | 
some    more   enemies,    foamed    at  the 
mouth,  and  died  in  agony!  Whereupon! 
the  rest  of  the  dramatis  personae  broke 
Into  joyous  Jewish  song  and  dance,  and  i 
so   ended    'Blimeley.'  "    The   acting   is  j 
said  to  be  clever  and  spirited.  Mr. 
Kessler,   the  leading  man,    is  highly 


praised. 

The  Moffats 
New 
Play 


A  new  play,  "A  Scrape 
of  the  Pen,"  by  Graham 
Moffat,  author  of  "Bunty 
Pulls  the  Strings,"  will 
be  produced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre  on 
Sept.  4.  It  was  originally  played  in 
Glasgow  at  the  Athenaeum  Hall,  but  it 
has  never  been  seen  on  a  regular  stage, 
and  has  been  somewhat  altered.  There 
is  more  drama  than  in  "Bunty,"  and 
just  as  much  comedy.  "More  story  and 
more  pathos,"  said  Mrs.  Moffat  to  a 
London  reporter.  It's  a  story  of  farm! 
life  with  real  types  of  Scottish  char- 
acter. The  two  chief  parts,  played  by 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat,  are  an  old  couple, 
always  bickering,  yet  fond  of  each 
other.  The  man  is  about  80,  the  woman 
about  70.  The  action  takes  place  on 
Dec.  31,  1874,  and  Jan.  1,  1S75,  the  bustle; 
period.  The  title  of  the  play  refers  to 
documents.  "There  are  certain  mar- 
riage papers— an  irregular  marriage-! 
and  the  old  woman  says  to  her  hus-i 
band,  'You  men  folk  think  far  tod 
much  of  bits  of  paper  and  scrapes  of 
the  pen.'  That  is  where  the  title  comes 
in.  Her  point  is  that  it  is  the  real 
facts  that  matter."  The  Moffats  will 
send  a  company  to  America  to  play 
this  piece,  which  will  be  given  in  Mon- 
treal on  Sept.  15,  and  then  go  to  New 
York,  for  the  satire  rvi*. 

Rostand's 


forl>  and  fifty.   Place  anx  jeunes~8'h0uld 

be  the  way," 
It  is  rumored  that  M.  Galipaux 


Its  attempt  at  dignity    ana  Pwl-llke.    Other  eminent  French- 
ould     and  sublime  horror.    Partly,  this  Is  be-    men,  however,  have  thought  as  he 

who     gSkST  -  tts^ 


"»>;,  »  "»«M*n  exit  from  Lon-     king  ever  speaks  with  anvsho^ 

...  will  enter  the  Comedle  Francalse.,  sonul  vigoHnd  fl^rhe  Vone 
St  ance  things  have  happened.    Gall-    any    individuality ;    and  the  n 


w  of  per 


paux  lias  a  large  and  supple  talent,  and 
would  bring  a  breath  of  unconventionall 
and  natural  humor  in.to  that  official  at-1 

nosphere." 


the  weed,  and  Victor  Hugo  could  not 
delays  I  a°Wo  It.  When  a  grand  luncheon  was 

lduality;   and  the  play  fails   given  to  Hugo  by  six  hundred  of  his 

'    of    today,    untouched    by!  ..„„„„..  ,n  honop    „P    the  ofj 


legends    of    Greek  fate. 


Louis 

Parker's 


His  Majesty's  Theatre, 
London,  will  open  in  the 
fall  with  Louis  Parker's 
"Drake'.'  version  of  "Drake."  Th« 
hero  will  be  played  by  Lyn  Harding 
tnd  Queen  Elizabeth  by  Miss  Neilson- 
Terry.  Much  is  said  already  about  the 
'uniptuous  pageant,  which  leads  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  to  remark:  "There  is  much 
to  be  said  for  magnificence  of  mounting, 
and  much,  too  (too  much  perhaps),  has 
been  said;  but  It  Is  not  by  mere  mag- 
nificence that  the  theatre  will  regain  its 
ancient  prestige.  The  life  of  drama  lies 
in  language,  and  the  right  utterance  of 
language.  When  'Nice  Valour'  or  'The 
Passionate  Madman'  was  revived, 
Fletcher,  its  author,  was  asked  to  write 
a  prologue  for  the  occasion.  He  did  so, 
and  what  he  said  is  much  to  the  point: 
"It  s  grown  in  fashion  of  late  in  these  days 
To  come  and  beg  a  sufferance  to  our 
Plays; 

'Faith.  Gentlemen,  our  Poet  ever  writ 
language  so  good,  mlxt  with  such  spright- 
ly wli, 

He  made  the  Theatre  so  Sovereign 
With  his  rare  scenes,  he  scorn'd  this 
crouching  vein." 
There  you  have  it.  And  now  more  than 
ever  is  language  so  good,  mixed  with; 
such  sprightly  wit  becoming  imperative 
and  essential  since  town-pageants  and 
kinemacolor  shows  tickle  the  eye  more 
effectively  than  the  theatre  manager 
can  ever  hope  to  do  within  his  limits  of 
time  and  space.  No,  language  is  tho 
thing:  language  finely  written  and  finely 
spoken.  Mr.  W.  B.  Yeats  puts  the  mat-: 
ter  m  a  nutshell  when  he  says:  "The! 
theatre  began  In  ritual  and  It  cannot' 
come  to  its  greatness  again  without  re-! 
calling  words  to  their  ancient  sover- 
eignty. That,  however,  does  not  pre- 
vent us  wishing  Sir  Herbert  Tree  a  big 
success  with  his  venture,  which  Is  cer- 
tain to  delight  thousands,  though  we 
cannot  repress  the  private  wish  that 
his  author  had  been  a  master  of  lan- 
guage rather  than  the  master  of  pa- 
geants." 

Charles  Frohman.  having  announced 
in  London  a  triple  bill  with  Messrs 
Barne,  Pinero  and  Shaw  as  authors  Is 
now  asked  to  commission  Sir  Arthur! 
Tinero  to  write  him  a  play  with  three' 
parts  only  and  for  three  men,  the  partsl 
to,  bo  taken  by  Messrs.  Wyndham,  Tree 
and  Alexander.  I 


because  we 
the  hideous 

legends  that  prevent  the  "CEdipus  Tyr- 
ranus"  from  being  the  world's  greatest 
drama,  feel  nothing  but  a  numbed  pity 
at  the  trap  these  two  poor  creatures 
have  wandered  into.  Two  caged  birds 
Slain  suddenly  by  some  brutal  hand 
tire  no  theme  for  tragedy 

Mr.   Phillips's  verse   has  all  his  old 
fluency   and   a   great  deal   of  his  old, 
charm,  but  we  miss  the  sincerer  and:  ruled    onlY  ln    literature,  and  Hugo 
more  rugged  qualities  that  he  achieved,  was  only  a  peer  of  France. 

In  the  East  and  among  the  North: 
American  Indians  smoking  was! 
thought  to  bring  with  it  wisdom  In 
council.  Even  though  this  be  a  falla-' 
cy,  why  should  not  a  ruler  be  allowed 


"sons"  ln  honor  of 
"Hernani,"  he  was  exceedingly  vexed 
because  cigarettes  were  lighted  and 
he  exclaimed  to  Monselet:  "You,  too; 
my  friend;  and  after  such  a  lunch- 
eon! You  have  stolen  your  reputa- 
tion; you  do  not  deserve  to  be  called 
the   modern    Apiclus."    But  Balzac 


to  the    New  Inferno";  and  we  are  struck! 

et  again  with  the  strangely  undra- 
matie  character  of  his  line.  Mr.  Phillips: 
Is.  in  truth,  In  spite  of  his  preference; 
foi  rather  savage  themes,  the  least  real 
of  our  poets.  His  people  are  like  paint-! 
ed  figures  on  some  great  tapestry;  the 


colors  are  bright,  and  the  wind  blows  to  remain  a  man  though  his  dwelling 
make'1!^owy  tr^w8'  and  the  figuresl  be  a  palace'  Have  not  clay  Pfcea  oesn 
thert  ifl  biood^n6  i^e™nt?Lbd  «»°ked  'n  the  White  House,  and  was 


life, 
we  feel 


no  blood  in  them,  no  joy  of, 
When  we  have  read  "The  King- 
that  we  have  sat  in  an  old 
room,  with  familiar  furniture  and  well- 
known  paintings,  and  from  somewhere 
have  come,  vaguely  and  as  in  a  dream,! 
murmurs  of  forgotten  days  when  men 
and  women  were  really  stirred  to  action 


Here 
and 


Prof.    Angelo    Mosso  of 
Turin  has  made  a  special 
study  of  stage  fright  fori 
Xriere  the  purpose  of  combating 
It,  says  a  Rome  correspondent     He  has1 

tlTH"  fld  /CI0rS  and  pubIic  speakers,: 
and  he  finds  but  few  whose  temperature 
does  not  go  up  as  the  time  approaches 
for  appearing  before  the  audience  The 
pulses  of  young  people  who  are 
being  "broken  in'' 


just 
,  106, 


there  not  once  talk  about  the  women 
6f  one  presidential  family  smoking 
clays  in  true  democratic  spirit?  Ed-; 
ward  VII.  was  punctilious  in  main- 
taining royal  dignity,  yet  his  palace 
was  full  of  the  finest  cigars  and  he 
had  a  discriminating  taste.  There 
was  a  monarch  whose  dislike  of  to- 
bacco was  akin  to  the  theological 
fury  in  contemporaneous  disputation. 
Hugo  in  "Les  Chatiments"  did  not 
rise  to  the  height  of  Invective  at- 
tained by  King  James  in  his  "Coun- 
terblast to  Tobacco,"  but  would  not 
that  ruler  have  left  a  more  Illustri- 
ous name  in  history  as  wise  and  be- 


often  .rise  to 

"her  hand  b^onil°w^  -i?Ute-  °"  the  neflcent,  had  he  considered  his  own 
v-nei  nana,  people  who  eret  verv  hf.nro/(, 

3|  ways  and  the  welfare  of  his  people 
through  a  thick  cloud  of  smoke? 


little 
Music 


"Don  Juan," 


Rostand's  n  e  w 
play  deals  with  our 
old  familiar  rake- 
EtC,  in  Paris  helly  friend  Don 
rifnan.  It  is  nearly  completed  and  said 
tp  be  very  fine.  M.  Le  Bargy  will  create 
the  part.  The  Paris  correspondent  of 
the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes:  "It  is  de- 
Slared  by  some  that  'Chantecler's'  great 
luccess  In  America  (!)  has  indisposed 
,ts  talented  author  to  take  up  his  pen 
igain,  a  pen  that  works,  it  would  seem, 
with  great  reluctance,  or,  at  least,  thai 
Jives  its  fruits  to  publication  only  aftei 
i  long  reflection.  In  any  case  one  maj 
*iope  that  "Don  Juan'  will  be  one  of  th« 
great  attractions  of  this  winter  season. 

"It  will  be  produced  ln  due  course  al 
the  Porte  St.  Martin,  which  will  become 
the  most  important  theatre  In  Paris 
this  year,  by  reason  of  the  brilliance  of 
the  company  engaged— i  star  cast  to 
Play  pieces  by  Bataille,  Paul  Bourget  Stephen 
tod  -Pierre  Wolf. 

■  "A  summer  topic  for  discussion  is  the 
age  of  artists-evidently  very  difficult 

and  Oelicate.   But  I  observe  a  tendency1  "The  Kinff" 

to  adopt  the  English  point  of  view,  and 


Among  the  22  unfamiliar! 
orchestral  pieces  to  be  pro-| 
duced    at    the  Promenade 
concerts.      London,  this: 
month,    10   are   by   British  composers 
Norman  O'Neill  will  be  represented  by 
an   arrangement   of  three  harpsichord 
pieces  by  J.  H.  Fiocco,  who  was  a  Court 
conductor  at  Brussels  In  the  ISth  cen^ 
tury.  Little  is  known  about  J.  H.  Foulds! 
in  London.    Sir  Henry  Wood  will  intro-3 
duce  a  group  of  "Music  Pictures."  Other1 
composers   are   Alfred   Hale,    with  an1 
Elegy    for    organ,    strings    and  kettle 
drums;   Frank  Bridge,  the  four-move] 
ment  suite,  "The  Sea"  ;  B.  J.  Dale  piece1 
for  organ  and  orchestra ;  Roger  Qullter 
suite  from  music  to  "Where  the  Raln-i 
bow    Ends"  ;    Coleridge-Taylor,  violin 
Edgar      Bainton,  "Celtic 
Julius  Harrison,  I  Variations! 
'Down  Among  the  Dead  Men"  •  AlJ 
gernon  Ashton,  Three  English  Dances1 
Other  works  to  be  played  are  a  sym-j 
phony  by  Weingartner,  pieces  by  Arnold 
Schonberg,  Enesco's  Second  Bourns 


concerto  ; 
Sketches" 
on 


rhapsody,  Percy  Grainger's  ~  Moci^ftfo'r.') 
ris"  and  "Molly  oh  the  Shore,"  Strauss's 
"Macbeth,"  Goldmark's  "Im  Fruehling" 
overture,  pieces  by  Bossi,  Sinigaglia, 
Glazounoff  and  Paul' Juon.  There  will 
be  Wagner  nights  on  Mondays 
Beethoven  nights  on  Fridays. 

An  Indian  pianist,  Mme.  Kherla  Ki-i 
nuk,  gave  a  concert  in  London  July  12  to; 
raise  money  for  further  study  arid  then 
showed  a  talent  worthy  of  cultivation. 
"An  interesting  speculation  arises  as  to 
the  extent  of  the  appeal  of  European 
music  to  the  Oriental  ear.  Doubtless  it 
Is  but  a  question  of  training  and  getting 
•accustomed  to  a  so  widely  different  mu-,! 
sical  system  and  mode  of  emotional  ex- 
pression. Curiously  enough,  Mme.  Ki- 
nuk's    weakest    point    seemed    to  be 


during  a  performance  or  speech  ore 
often  perfectly  calm  both  before  and: 
after. 

Here  is  a  true  and  hitherto  unpub-' 
llsned  story  which  connects  three  great 
names-Beethoven,  Cherubini  and  Brillat- 
Savarin— two    musicians    and    a  food- 
loving   and   literary   judge.     In   im  a 
young  violinist  who  had  known  Beet- 
hoven in  Vienna  went  to  Paris  to  com- 
plete his  studies  at  the  Conservatoire 
of  which  Cherubini  was  the  head.  He 
called  on  the  chief  at  his  appartement. 
but  Cherubini,  who  had  not  the  best  of  : 
tempers,  was  rhort,  cross  and  very  dis- 
tant.   "Why  do  you  call  on  me  here'"' 
he  asked.     "Come  to  me  at  the  Con- 
servatoire!"  The  student,  bowing  polite- 
ly, produced  a  letter.     It  was  one  of 
introduction    from    Beethoven  recom- 
mending the  young  man  highly  as  being 
of  great  promise.     Cherubini  changed 
instantly.    He  had  the  greatest  venera- 
tion for  the  master,  who  had  highly 
praised  his  opera,  "Les  Deux  Journees" 
("The    Water   Carrier"?  _  Santley  hasl 
sung  in  it  in  London),  and  affably  asUed 
the  student  to  dinner  that  same  night 
The  youth  put  on  his  best  frock  coat 
and  returned  to  the  chief's  house  at 
night.    Mistaking  the  floor  of  the  ap- 
partement, he  was  ushered  into  a  room 
where  a  genial  host  was  listening  to  a 
string  quarter.    It  was  Brillat-.Sa~varin 
who  lived  a  floor  above  Cherubini  and' 
besides  being  fond  of  good  food  also 
loved  good  music.    Finding  the  stranger 
was  a  violinist,  he  promptly  made  him 
one  of  his  band,  and  they  became  inti- 
mate friends,  for  the  judge-cook  kept  a 
standing  quartet,  which  met  at  his  flat 
weekly  and  played  all  the  newest  cham- 
ber music-Frank  Schloesser  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette. 


EX-OFFICIO 


The  inquiry  into  the  personal  habits 
andj  and  tastes  of  kings,  emperors  and  all 
in  authority  gives  great  pleasure  to 
thousands.  Suetonius  gossiped  about 
the  diet  of  Augustus,  and  only  the 
other  day  we  were  informed  that  the 
Emperor  Francis  Joseph  is  passion- 
ately addicted  to  all  sorts  of  sausage 
With  cider;  that  smoked  salmon  and 
barley  soup  are  put  daily  on  the  King 
of  Sweden's  table;  that  Italy's  King 


is  fond  of  "fritti"  and  the  Emperor, 
rhythm,  the  one  thing  one  might  have!  William  never  wearies  of  veal  cutlets 


expected  to  be  the  reverse.' 


Mr.  Stephen  Phil- 
lips's play,  "The 
King,"  has  been 
published  in  London! 
by  S.   Swift  &  Co. 

give  to  youth  its  proper  prominence"  in  Tne   Pa"   Mal1   Gazette   published  the 


Phillip's 


prepared  according  to  his  own  receipt. 
"  And  now  It  is  said  that  M.  Fallieres 
smokes  a  pipe  in  the  Elysee  and  the 
question  is  asked  in  Paris  whether 
the  President  of  the  French  republic 
should  smoke  at  all.  Thiers,  Grevy, 
Carnot,  Casimir-Perrler  did  not 
smoke,  and  Macmahon  abandoned  the 
practice  after  he  went  into  office. 
Felix  Faure  was  a  great  smoker  of  j 
cigars,  but  his  ending  was  tragic.  In 
the  discussion  that  is  at  present  rag-  I 
ing  nothing  is  said  about  the  precise 
nature    of    M.    Fallieres's    pipe    or ' 


j    "The  Romeos  have  grown  desperately  The  Elizabethan  dramatists,     or  at 

!  «W  ln  Paris,  and  this  very  circumstance  least   some   of   the   lesser   men,  ,  were: 

!        Tea?ted  upon  the  plays  themselves.  Preoccupied  with  stories  of  cruelty,  of 

"°ur  interest  Is  constantly  enlisted  in  Iust'  oi  horror.   In  some  of  our  Renais- 

i*  i0Je  affairs  of  fifty,  and  authors  Bance  plays  Incest  gives  the.  added  ter- 

write  for  the  maturity  of  their  leading  ror  oi  religious  and  traditional  awe  to 

mejl  an<i  women.  circumstances  already  sufficiently  hor- 

"he  English  way  of  letting  sweet  and  rible.    Since  the  Elizabethans  there  has 

trHrr'^Hm„r;vente.tn  e}ve  txP^ssion  *e*"  "^v,gr^,at  ?lay  d*VlnS.  Tlth  !ncest  whether  he  smokes  French  "tobacco 
io  us  sentiments  on  the  stage  provides  a'  save    Th«  Cenci,"  and  in  Shelley's  sun- 

illualon  than  a'l  the  art  of  Ie»s  drama  the  horror  is  really  that  of 

finished  actors.   Ann  there  is  a  distinct,  cruelty,  insensate  and  morbid,  not  spe- 

revoit    against    this    attempt    to    feist  cifically  of  incest,  which,  for  the  poet 

t6e  tricks  and  talent  upon  us  at  the  °*  "Laon  and  Cythna."  could  have  no 

juvenile  value  as  a  theme.    We  are  sorry  Mr.l 

i  Phillips   has,   ln   this  play   "after  the 

.  Greek,"  gone  to  Incest  as  a  means  of 


snse    of   spontaneity  and 


from  purely  patriotic  reasons,  but  to 
the  injury  of  his  nerves.  No  French 
patriot  could  undergo  a  more  heroic 
test. 

Thiers  urged  his  associates  in  the 
government  to  abstain  from  tobapco  I 


The  boatmen  and  clam-diggers  arose  early 

and   stopt  for  me; 
I  tuck'd  my  trouser-enda  In  my  boots,  and 

went  and  had  a  good  time; 
(Tou  should  have  been  with  us  that  day 
round  the  chowder-kettle.) 

"Mudgeon"  in  Hyannls. 

As  the  World  Wags:  * 

On  my  return  from  crabbing  in  the 
creek,  they  told  me  at  Eldrldge's  store 
that  you  had  telephoned  to  me  and  I 
saw  in  The  Herald  next  day  that  one  of 
your  gifted  correspondents  had  honored 
me  by  wishing  to  know  whether  I  prefer 
"luncheon"  to  "lunch."  I  eat  either  with 
thankfulness  and  good  digestion,  but 
only  between  the  hours  of  12  (noon)  and 
2  P.  M.  "Lunch"  late  in  the  afternoon 
or  at  night  should  be  eaten  by  "gents" 
who  wear  "pants." 

And  I  hereby  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  two  letters  which  you  have  forwarded 
to  me. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  turn— or  return— to  "luncheon"  in 
this  morning's  Herald  reminds  me  of  a 
vain  search  I  once  made  for  a  kindred 
word  used  by  an  elderly  friend  at  Hy- 
annls. The  food  packed  for  use  on  a 
day's  fishing  or  hunting  he  called  "mud- 
geon." WM.  M.  WARREN. 
Boston  University,  July  29. 
Inasmuch  as  Hyannls  is  near  Clam- 
port  this  letter  interests  ine  greatly. 
I  have  consulted  local  etymologists  and 
philologists,  but  they  shook  their  heads. , 
I  >emember  that  there  is  a  Scottish 
word  "mudgeons,"  but  it  means  facial 
signs  significant  of  discontent  or  dis- 
approval. 

A  Voice  from  Ohio. 

The  other  letter  is  as  follows: 

As  the  AVorld  Wags: 
In    Monday's    Herald    you  discussed 

"lunch"   and   "luncheon."     With  your 
permission  I  shall  continue  "luncheon," 
about  which  I  find  the  following  tucked 
away  In  my  note  book:  "  'Luncheon'  used 
to  be  'nuncheon.'  The  first  syllable  was 
evidently  'noon,'  which  means  ninth,  the 
ninth  hour,  or  3  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
— the  r«al  'high  noon,'  newspaper  ac- 
counts of  mid-day  weddings  to  the  con- 
trary notwithstanding.    The  latter  part 
of  the  word  has  to  do  with  the  leg-bone. 
'Cheon'  is  'shank.'    The  tapster  of  the' 
early  day  used  to  thrust  the  long,  hollow 
shank  bone  of  a  sheep  into  his  cask  of 
liquor.    Then  he  would  clap  his  thumb 
on  the  top  of  it  to  hold  in  the  drink  by 
keeping  the  air  out— a  trick  that  ali 
boys  know — until   the  lower   end  was 
over  the  customer's  cup,  when  he  took 
his  thumb  off.     Shakespeare  calls  om 
of   his   serving   men   a   'sklnker.'  So 
'nuncheon'  is  the  noon  drink,  or  the  time 
allowed  at  mid-day  to  workmen  to  go 
and  get  their  beer.    Some  of  them  want-' 
ed  a  bite  to  eat  with  it  and  had  a  little 
lump  of  bread,  a  lumpkln.     The  two 
words,  'lumpkln'  and  'nuncheon'  formed 
a  partnership  which  has  not  been  dis- 
solved, and  is  not  likely  soon  to  be." 

FRANCIS  F.  HERR. 

Youngstown,  O.,  July  29,  1912. 


"Lunch"  Again. 

I  suspect  some  one  of  giving  false  in- 
formation to  Mr.  Herr;  that  is,  informa- 


Wl    «  '*  part,y  fatse  an<1  partly~true 

|7      me  yeara  a*o  I  had  the  honor  ol 

•    Skc^SP0/ldlnB   wlth   the   Rpv-    W.  w. 
1    U     ri„    an,ous   English  etymolo- 
vohW  my  notes  for  *»«e  third 

alas  h.  °f  "?y  coI°<>»»1  work-the  first, 
to  the"™  >et  bee"  Pub""hed  owing 
Printer  Zf  f  merPan,II«  spirit  of  the 
(in  JubirrVnM  n°W  h°Pe  that  an  '""ease 
r«ti^    k  pt,ona  wUI  allow  'he  publl- 

Itte  Pana™  the  U,me  °f  the  -Penlng  of 
">e  Manama   canal— two  of  the  sri-enf 

E  Klf«h  wo^  ^fS  nun°heon"  from  two 
a^d  •■Ih  w8..  non(e)-  meaning  noon 
cup    The  worn    mea",nK  a  dra"eht  or 

EtT  „te  a"ate "  ^  ~ 

afternoon  qU°r'  orl*'«»«y  taken  In  th, 

a  i™Ih''  at  "rst  meant  »  thick  piece. 
I*™1;  ^ncheon.  "Luncheon"  first 
'Ru Th  E"*ll9h  literature  about 
kntero-tw  °X.f0rd  D,ct'°nary  has  this 
interesting  note  about  "lunch":  "Now 

rnnl  1  *ord  «cept  ">  specially  for- 
Kc  e;» th0Ush  many  Persons  still  ob- 
ri.nVh«  ,  38  vu|8a'--"  and  there  Is  this 
1  ^"otatlon  from  H.  Best  (1829): 
«ta«  J°,rdJUnch  13  a°0Pted  In  that 
glass  of  fashion.  Almacks.  and  luncheon 
is  avoided  as  unsuitable  to  the  polished 
Society  there  exhibited." 


So  Long. 

i   I  think  I  had  better  take  a  vacation, 
which  rightly  Interpreted  is  a  change 
of  work.    At  first  I  thought  of  sojourn- 
ing for  a  fortnight  In  the  palaces  of 
the  rich  at  Tuxedo  or  Bar  Harbor,  for 
invitations  promise  me  a  suite  of  rooms 
with  bath,  and  quiet  when  I  need"  it  for 
sociological  reflection.     Yet  a  sojourn 
of   this   nature   would   be   a   term  at 
hard  labor,  for  next  to  entertaining  th« 
.  greatest  bore  is  to  be  entertained,  espe 
daily  when  the  host  and  hostess  boast 
about  their  "Liberty  Hall."    Again,  the 
hours  for  meals  do  not  suit  me ;  I  have 
not  shirts  enough  to  go  through  a  fort, 
night  where  guests   dress   for  dinner, 
ind  my  clawhammer  Is  Websterlan  in 
:ut  and  not  over  fresh.    Nor  shall  I 
fisit  the  scenes  of  my  youth,  for  boyish 
'ollies    are    always    remembered    in  a 
tillage,  and  exaggerated  when  the  re- 
:umln£    native    has    become    a  dis- 
tinguished  person.     Relatives  are  un- 
wholesome companions  for  more  than  e 
Say.    I  should  like  to  see  the  new  rail- 
road In  the  Brazilian  jungle,  but  eight 
trains  of  quinine  daily  might  affect  mj 
working  capacity  in  future  and  I  al- 
ready am  aware  that  Brazil  wood  ii 
lot  so  named  because  it  grows  in  Brazil 
for  the  dye  wood  was  already  knowr 
as  early  as  the  12th  century,  and  Por- 
tuguese navigators  finding  it  In  Soutr 
America,  named  Brazil  accordingly,  just 
as  they  christened  an  island^  Madeira, 
meaning   "timber."     On   the  whole  ] 
think  It  more  prudent  to  remain  at 
Clamport,  and  thus  escape  moving  ac- 
Icldents.    I  have  purchased  some  long 
fclays,  a  few  bottles  and  a  keg,  and  at 
last,  perhaps  I  shall  be  able  to  read  Mr. 
(Finlay's  "Greece  Under  the  Romans." 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
I    Clamport,  Aug.  3,  1912. 

REVIVE  'TRILBY' 
AT  THE  MAJESTIC 

Qua  b' 
Nance  (rNeil  Gives  Powerful 
Presentation  of  Du  Mau- 
rier's  Heroine. 


SINGS  'BEN  BOLT' ADMIRABLY 


Actress  Is  Given  Excellent  Sup- 
port by  Morison  Stock 
Company. 


MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Nance  O'Nell 
and  the  Lindsay  Morison  stock  company 
in  "Trilby,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Mr. 
Paul  M.  Potter,  based  on  Du  Maurier's 
'novel. 

Principals  in  the  cast: 

Svengali  Howell  Hansel 

Talbot  Wynne  Edward  Nannery 

Alexander  McAlUter  John  Meehan 

William  Bagot  Alfred  Hickman 

;  Gecko  William  Hasson 

Duo  de  la  Rochemartel. . .  .^Wyrley  Birch 

Thodoro  de  la  Farce  James  S.  Barrett 

Antony  Glenn  Andere 

I/orrlmer  James  J.  Hay  den 

Rev    Thomas  Bagot  Frederick  Murray 

Colonel  Kaw  Robert  Lee 

!l4adamo  Vinard...,  Rose  Morison 

Mrs.  Bagot  Edna  Oliver 

iTrllby  Nance  O'Nell : 

Last  evening  Miss  O'Nell  appeared  in  i 
(Boston  for  the  first  time  as  Trilby.  Her 
(physical  power,  her  haunting  voice,  her 
passionate  eloquence  and  her  elemental 
nature  were,  as  always,  lrreslstiblo  and 
the  impersonation  was  an  engrossing 
One. 

T  In  the  first  two  acts  the  actress  re- 
medied, .admirably   Trilby's  gentleness, 


■■-  pitiful  submission  to  wins  mm-i,^.-'. 
than  her  own,  which  made  her  nn  easy 
victim  for  Svengall's  malignant  wiles. 
She  was  at  times,  however,  somewhat 
lacking  In  effectiveness  for  the  llght- 
beurted  girl,  the  sunshine  of  the  studio. 
Iwhose  pleasure  outside  of  her  profes- 
sion lay  In  a  good  natured  mothering  of 
thc>  careless  artists  was  not  habitually 
subdued,  depressed,  morose.  Nor  was 
she  a  pensive  and  languorous  consumer 
'of  cigarette*. 

I  But  it  was  in  her  portrayal  of  Trilby 
[under  Svengall's  hypnotic  spell  and,  the 
Ispell  broken,  of  her  wild  flight  from 
the  stage  and  terrified  astonishment  at 
Iher  surroundings  that  Miss  O'Nell 
jshowed  herself  a  consummate  artist  of 
jflne  reserve  and  authoritative  reticence, 
jof  eloquent  facial  play. 

She  sang  the  melancholy  "Ben  Bolt" 
(with  purity  and  richness  of  tone  and  ex- 
I  preRsion. 

Mr.   Hansel    always  a  conscientious 
and  painstaking  actor,  made  much  of 
Svengall,    authough    his  impersonation 
I  was,   for  the  most  part,  conventional. 
Svengali  Is  a  creature  not  altogether 
human.    He  Is  possessed  of  a  devil.  He 
is  the  spirit  that  mocks,  master  of  men 
land  women  and  circumstances  for  his 
jOwn   sport.     To  portray   his  saturnine 
J  humor,  his  p;ission  for  music  and  for 
|  Trilby,  his  sell-confidence  and  mesmeric 
power,  his  artistic  pride  and  insolence, 
demands   not    merely   intelligence  but 
I  finesse. 

I  ,Mr.  Alckman.  who  will  be  remembered 
as  the  caddish  son  of  the  Comte  de 
Maizny  In  "The  Lily,"  was  impetuous 
[and  lovable  as  Little  Billle.  Mr.  Mas- 
ison  was  an  excellent  Gecko.  Mr.  Nan 
nery  was  an  elderly  and  ponderous 
i'Taffy.  Mr.  Meehan  was  Impressive  as 
The  Laird,  and  Mrs.  Morison  -.was 
amusing  as  the  voluble  Mme.  Vinard. 
Miss  Oliver  was  pleasing  as  Mrs.  Bagot 
and  Mr.  Murray  did  not  make  the  mis- 
taHe  of  caricaturing  the  Rev.  Thomas. 

There  was  a  large  and  appreciative 
audience.  The  play  next  week  will  be 
"Oliver  Twist,"  with  Miss  O'Nell  as 
|Nancy  Sykes. 

'  "The  Million"  will  begin  an  engage- 
ment at  this  theatre  on  Aug.  19.  Seat 
jsale  on  Thursday,  Aug.  15,  at  9  A.  M 

BLACKFACE  TEAM 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


The  Coburn  players  presented 
"Macbeth"  last  evening  In  the  Sever 
qujararlgle     at     Harvard  University. 

The  ca«f. 

Duncsa  RoyoVon  Erlynoe 

Malcolm  ,.  ..Oeorge  Oe.o.1 

Doanibitn  Mlas  Eleanor  Flower* 

Macbeth  _  Mr.  Coburn 

Bauquo  ,  George  Ounrle 

Macduff. ..  „  Frank  Peters 

Lennox  ............  HtroKI  Onrtstle 

Rom  Henry  Buokler 

Angus  Frank  Harrington 

Mentelth  Bernard  Graves 

Fleanee.  Mise  Carolina  Baker 

Slward  J.  Wotnberg 

Seyton  Ersklno  Sanforf 

A  doctor.  George  Currle 

A  aokller  Charles  Howeon 

A  porter  Roydon  F,rlyune 

Three  wltcnee, 

Messrs.  Buckler,  Howson  and  Sonfora 

I*dy  Macbeth  Mrs.  Coburn 

Gentlewoman  Mies  Dorothy  Turner 

'OLA  t^V*  ^P. 

j  By  PHILIP  HALE. 
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London  Merrymakers  Also  Feat- 
ure—Bill Filled  with 
Pleasing  Acts. 


The  real  hit  of  a  rattling  good  bill  at 
B.  P.  Keith's  this  week  Is  provided  by 
Swor  and  Mack,  blackface  comedians 
They  make  a  team  in  every  sense  ol 
the  word.  Their  work  is  largely  panto- 
mime and  the  more  difficult  on  thai 
account.  They  present  the  old-fashioned 
plantation  type  of  darkey  In  action,  in 
gesture  and,  occasionally,  In  speech. 

Their  pantomime  portrayal  of  the  crap 
game  In  which  one  fellow  gets  all  the 

|  change  in  short  order  and  of  the  poker 

1  game  In  which  the  stand-patter  wins 

1  over  the  chap  who  drew  two— and  filled 
—are  two  of  the  best  of  their  many  good 
things.  Then,  by  way  of  variety  at  the 
very  end,  they  indulge  in  some  clever 

'dancing.  They  were  brought  back  again 
and  again  at  last  night's  performance. 
In  Boston  this  week  for  the  first  time 

i  is  John  Tiller's  London  company,  whose 
chef  d'oeuvre  is  "Fun  in  a  Harem."  a 
sketch  that  has  many  of  the  character- 
istics of  the  burlesque  show  afterpiece. 

I  There  are  a  dozen  pretty  girls  in  the 
company,  who  sing  and  dance  cleverly, 
and  they  are  hard  workers,  too,  for  in 
addition  to  appearing  as  harem  queens 
in  the  "big  act"  they  entertain  earlier 
on  the  bill,  minus  the  male  portion  of 
the  company,   in   "Sunshine  Girls"  in 

(what  the  program  terms  a  terpsichorean 
fancy  entitled  "In  the  Shadows."  The 

.costumes  and  the  stage  settings  In  both 
acts  are  most  attractive.   The  girls,  too, 

tare  exceptionally  good-looking. 

j  Ergotti  and  his  two  Lilliputians  pre- 
sent some  acrobatic  and  tumbling  feats 
that  are  astounding.  The  two  Lillipu- 
tians are  the  active  ones  of  the  combin- 
ation.   Neither  weighs  an  ounce  over  60 

I  pounds,  but  they  are  beautifully  mus- 
cled. 

Lloyd  and  Whttehouse  in  an  operatic 
travesty  which  includes  a  take-off  upon 
Caruso  and  Tetrazzlni  were  excellent. 
]Hal  Merritt,  "The  Boy  from  Ipswich," 
jmade  a  lot  of  clever  cartoons.  Asakl,  a 
|Jap  who  juggles  everything  imaginable 
(upon  roller  skates;  Florence  Bowlee,  an 
(attractive  little  singing  comedienne; 
Casey  and  Merritt  in  their  sketch  "The 
New  Musician"  round  out  one  of  the 
best  bills  of  the  summer  season. 

The  Coburn  Players  revisited  Har- 
vard last  night  and  presented  as  their 
first  offering  Shakespeare's  "The  Mer- 
chant of  Venice"  In  the  Sever  quad- 
rangle.   The  cast: 

Duke  of  Venice  George  Currlo 

Antonio  Frank  Peters 

Bassanio  Henry  Buckler 

Gratlano  ......George  Gaul 

Salanlo  Harold  Christie 

Salartno  George  Currle 

iSalerlo  Frank  Harrington 

Lorenzo  Ersktne  Santord 

Shylock  Mr.  Coburn 

Tubal  Roydon  Erlynne 

Launcelot  Gobbo  Charles  Howson 

Old  Gobbo  Roydon  Erlynn.. 

Leonardo  J.  Weinberg 

Balthazar  Bernard  Graves 

Portia  Mrs.  Coburn 

Ncrlssa  Miss  Dorothy  Turner 

Jessica  Miss  Eleanor  Flowers 


HE  second  volume  of  Emilt 
Bergerat's  memoirs  was  pub- 
lished recently  in  Paris,  and 
the  sub-Utle  of  his  "Souve- 
inirs  d'un  Enfant  de  .Paris"  is  "La 
Phase.  Critique  ,de  la  Griticme  0872- 
11880)."  "Bergerat,  who  is  now  67  years 
old,  married  a  daughter;  of  Theophile 
Gautier.  Hetjias  written  volumes  at 
poetry,  and  "Les  Cuirassier^  de 
iReJdhshorfen"  will  long  he  .remem- 
Ibered  in, France.  He  is  the  author 
'of  many  play*— about  20  of  them 
have  been  published  in  book  form— 
and  w&en  they  failed  on  the,  stage  he 
wrote  entertainingly  about  their  lack 
of  success.  Half  a  dpzen  novels  and 
twtf  volumes:  of  short  stories  are 
signed  ; by  him..  He  .is  best  known, 
however,  by  his  newspaper  articles, 
especially 'those  in  Figaro  which  were 
isigned  "Caliban,"  and  although  many 
|of  them  were  on  paising  and  local 
'topics,  the  gusto  with  which  he  wrote, 
his  wit.  now.  Rabelaisian,  now  de- 
lightfully-malicious, the  brave .  hones- 
ty of  the  man... his  generous  impulses, 
his  fantastic  use  of  learning  that  is 
never  pedantically  displayed,  have  pre- 
i  served  the  volumes  "Vie  et  Aven- 
tures  de  Caliban,"  "Le  Livre  de  Cali- 
ban," "Figarisms  de  Caliban"  and 
|"Le  Rife  de  Caliban,"  from  the  fate 
of  so  many  essays  that,  applauded 
'for  a  day,  died  with  the  issue  of  the 
j  journal  that  gave  each  one  birth.  M 


There-  was  a  time  when  Bergerat 
|  dreamed  of  being  a  painter,  and  in 
[  his  memoirs  there  are  pages  about 
artists  whom  he  knew  intimately. 
I  He  was  for  many  years  an  art  critic. 
As  Gautier's  son-in-law,  and  by  his 
own  wit  and  personal  character,  he. 
made  many  friends  in  the  literary 
and  artistic  world.  Now  in  the  sec- 
ond volume  of  his  reminiscences  he 
has  much  to  say  about  men  and  wom- 
en, from  Victor  Hugo  to  eccentric 
Iboulevardiers  as  Gouzien  and  Bachau- 
mont;  from  Carlotta  Grisi.  tne  aunt 
of  his  wife,  to  Mme.  Musard,  the 
i  extraordinary  American  woman  who 
enriched  by  a  king  of  Holland  liyed 
magnificently  in  Paris,  was  waited  on 
at  table  by  three  coal  black  negroes 
alternating  with  three  white  servants, 
[bought  the  horses  of  Lord  PembroKe, 
and  died  mad  in.  the  asylum  of  the 
celebrated  Dr.  Blanc. 


While  Bergerat's  memoirs  have  not 
the  literary  distinction  of  Gautier's 
recollections  in  his  "History  of  Rom- 
anticism" or  the  exquisite  quality  of 
Theodore  de  Banville's  "Souvenirs," 
they  are  written  with  marked'  in- 
dividuality and  force;  they  abound  in 
entertaining  anecdotage;  they  are 
never  commonplace  or  dull.  Bergerat 
shaped  a  style  for  his  own  ends.  He 
delights  in  slang  of  the  studio,  the 
newspaper  office,  the  cafe.  He  is 
ready  to  coin  a  word  to  express  his 
thought. 


I  mg  a-  vacation  on  earth.  Gautler, 
I  hearing  only  the  name    Hugo,  was 
seized  with  the  sacred  terror  which 
caused  the  Greeks  to  tremble  when 
they  stood  before  the  caves  of  the 
Sibyls.  Bergerat  recognized  the  mad- 
ness, the  folly  of  this  worship,  bur 
he,  too,  was  among  the  icfolators.  In 
this  book  he  describes  two  family 
i  dinners  at  Hugo's  house  in  the  rue 
I  de  Clichy.    Hugo  was  then  72  years 
I  old  and  formidably  strong.   When  he 
[  came  into  the  room  he  kissed  the 
hands  of  the  ladles  after  the  manner 
of  the  old  beau— that  Is  the  length 
of  the  arm  to  the  elbow,  for  the 
I  women,  knowing  his  taste,  were  decol- 
letees.  His  voice  was  that  of  a  brazen 
bell,  and  in  reciting  verses  it  was 
as  though  he  blew  them  in  Neptune's 
conch.   Monselet  said:    "I  assure  you 
the  feet  are  all  there,  and  as  for  the 
rhymes,  they  are  gongs."    The  poet 
had  a  ferocious  appetite  at  table;  he 
'  ate  like  a  stone  mason.   As  his  teeth 
were  plentiful  and    sound,    he  pre- 
ferred meat  rare  and  roasted  in  the 
English  fashion.    At  •  the    end  he 
drank  a  small  glass  of  rum  instead  of 
coffee,  and  drained  it  in  one  draught, 
as  one  signs  his  name  with  a  flour- 
ish.   Tobacco  in  any  form  he  ab- 
horred.   He  roared  over  puns  and 
•made  bad  ones  himself.    It  was  the 
custom — he  learned  it  on  the  island 
of  Guernsey — to  sit  again  at  table  be- 
fore going  to  bed.    Hugo  mixed  a 
grog  after  his  own  receipt.    A  syrup 
.  of  melted,  sugar  filled  three  quarters 
Of/  a  beaker.    Then  he  poured.  Bor- 
deaux, added  the  juice  of  an  orange 
and  filled  to  the  brim  with  rum.  He 
.  sipped  this  mixture  and  gloated  over 
.  it. 

He  loved  Guernsey  and  Jersey.  "On 
Guernsey  you  do  what  you  wish,  you 
say  what  you  wish,  you  think  as  you 
wish."    And  on  this  island  he  wrote 
.  his  best  book— the  best  according  to 
his  own  opinion — "L'Homme  Qui  Rit." 
I  It  has  often  been  said  that  his  com- 
!  prachicos,  the  moulders  of  children 
|  into   strange  or  monstrous  shapes^ 
\  were  a  pure  invention.    He  told  his 
guests  at  table  that  there  were  such 
beings;  that  the  comprachicos  were 
described  by  the  historian  Chiclardus. 
No  one  had  heard  of  him.  Then  Hugo 
told  a  long  story:  How,  on  his  arrival 
at  Jersey  after  the  coup  d'etat  he 
found  there  many  old  books,  chiefly 
in  Latin,  books  of  the  16th  and  17th 
centuries  left  by  emigrating  or  ex- 
iled Protestants,   and  among  those 
that  he  bought  were  the  works  of 
Chiclard  or  Chiclardus,  unfortunate- 
ly incomplete,    so    incomplete  that 


We  can  form  only  a  faint  idea  of  I 
the  awe  in  which  Victor  Hugo  was 
•held  by  the  young  romanticists,  and 
by  the  generation  that  came  after 
the  heroes  of  1830.  Thedore  de  Ban 
ville  saw-  in  him  Olympian  Zeus  tak- 


there  was  only  one  volume,  the  12th 
of  the  set:,  but  this  volume  treated 
of  comprachicos  who  kidnapped  chil- 
dren and  deformed  them.  And  this 
treatise  inspired  him  to  write 
"L'Homme  Qui  Rit,"  in  which  "there 
is  all  of  England." 

It  has  been  said  that  Hugo  did  not 
read  the  newspapers,  but  that  is  not 
true.    Hugo  at  another  dinner  at  his 
house  spoke  about  an  article  on  Zola 
by  Bergerat.  Hugo  did  not  then  think 
j  highly  of  the  novelist.    "Restif  de  la 
Bretonne   had   said   all   that  before 
him.    Only  style  survives.    Zola  Is  a 
young   man  well   endowed,   but  he 
should  read  Aeschylus  carefully." 
1   And  that  night  Hugo  talked  elo- j 
iquently  about  death  and  immortall- 1 
ty.    "Man  does    not  need  religion, 
whatever  it  may  be.    Priests  of  any 
religion  are  odious.    Religious  fables 
were  good  for  humanity  in  Its  infan- 
cy.   But  humanity  has  grown  up;  it 
can  and  it  should  dispense  with  them; 
there  is  truth  for  it,  and  the  truth  is 
|God,  the  origin  of  everything  and 
sufficient  for  everything.    The  T  is 
immortal;  that  is  indisputable.  The 
i'P  is  the  geometric  point;  that  which 
Is  necessary.    It  matters  little  how  it 
be  transformed.    It  does  matter  that 
it  survives  and  lives.    One  will  see 
oneself  in  an  unknown  specie's,  an 
[unexpected  one  perhaps,  but  one  will 
,see  oneself."    Hugo's  Idea  of  eternal 
(life  was  that  we  should  die  on  earth 
to  make  room  for  others.    This  law 
of  order  is  observed  on  ail  the  planets 
Immortality  is  in  the  infinite,  and  it 
is  there  that  the  metamorphosis  of 
the  good  takes  place,  for  there  are 
pood  and  bad,  the  saved  and '  the 
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damned.  And  when  Louis  Blanc,  pro- 
tested, Hugo  answered:  "Yes,  my 
dear  Louis  Blanc,  there  are  the 
damned,  and  you  see  them  daily,  you 
touch  them,  you  feed  them.  There 
,are  the  poor  martyrized  animals,  for 
example.  What  have  they  done  to 
deserve  such  'suffering?  They  have 
done  something,  you  may  be  sure; 
they  expiate  unknown  crimes  under 
the  hand  of  man,  God's  executor  of 
justice.  I  saw  a  horse  at  Guernsey 
that  received  every  day  1200  lashes 
of  a  whip.  At  night  he  came  home  to 
•Bleep  and  In  the  morning  his  punish- 
■ment  began  again.  I  prayed  for  him 
land  asked  God  what  this  being  could 
have  done  to  merit  such  a  terrible 
jfate." 

Bergerat  characterizes  Alexandre 
■Dumas,  the  younger,  as  the  incarna- 
tion of  the  modern  ..man.  He  also< 
describes  him  as  one  of  the  most  gen-j 
erous,  most  benevolent  of  men.  In 
the  last  years  of  his  life  when  he  had 
nothing  more  to  expect  from  fame 
or  fortune,  Dumas  was  in  his 
study  telling  Bergerat  a  story  about 
Mme.  Pradier,  the  wife  of  the  sculp- 
tor, who  had  "posed"  for  him  in 
"L' Affaire  Clemenceau";  how  she  had 
wagered  that  she  would  swim  across 
the  Seine  unclothed  and  won  her 
bet,  when  he  was  interrupted  by  the 
•valet  at  the  other  end  of  a  speaking 
tube.  Dumas  turned  toward  Ber- 
gerat: "Pardon  me.  It's  the  seventh] 
this  morning  and  it's  only  11  o'clock." 
Then  he  spoke  through  the  tube: 
^"How  much  does  he  want?  Only  a 
louls?  Give  it  to  him.  No,  wait." 
Then  he  thought  a  while,  and  said 
to  himself:  "Yes,  the  poor  devil  lives 
a  long  way  off  and  he  has  walked  in 
this  wretched  weather;"  then  to  the 
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valet:  "Francois,  give  him  the  five 
louls  at  once;  that  will  save  him  the 
other  four  trips." 

Talking  with  Bergerat,  he  re- 
proached him  for  smoking  and  for 
his  pantheism,  and  Bergerat  making 
some  flippant  jest  about  the  Magde- 
len  as  the  "Dame  aux  Camelias  of 
the  Desert,"  Dumas  shrugged  his 
shoulders:  "Never  mind  about  the 
'Dame  aux  Camelias,'  it  is  a  youthful 
work,  a  student's  song,  niy  'Vase 
Brise,'  with  which  they  assassinate 
me;  read  Luke,  Mark,  Matthew,  John. 
"Woman  is  in  the  gospels,  and  it  is 
there  she  is  found.  The  middle  ages 
did  not  deceive  themselves  in  this, 
and  their  universal  cult  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  is  not  to  be  explained  other- 
wise." 

Although  he  prided  himself  on  his 
skill  In  chirography,  he  had  no  need 
to  practise  this  or  palmistry,  in  di- 
vining the  character  of  a  man,  or 
classing  him  according  to  a  pessimis- 
tic theory.  He  believed  that  we  are 
born  good  or  bad  and  can  never 
escape  from  our  original  vices  and 
virtues.  And,  yet  he  wrote  to  Ber- 
gerat: "I  sometimes  say  to  myself 
that  I  am  perhaps  one  of  those  un- 
justly happy  in  this  world  and  I 
owe  something  of  myself  to  those 
who  have  not  had  the  same  chance." 
And  again  he  wrote:  "My  dre'am  has 
always  been  to  be  simply  a  good  man 
and  to  be  able  to  love  good  people, 
considering,  moreover,  as  good  peo- 
ple those  of  talent  who  do  so  many 
kindnesses  for  so  many  unknown  who 
are  easily  ungrateful.  And  so  I  have 
in  a  corner  of  my  mind  a  sort  of  ad- 
monition for  certain  individuals  who 
probably  do  not  suspect  it.  Some- 
times I  should  like  to  tell  them  this, 
adding  advice  that  might  be  useful  to 


them,  but  T  am  afraid  of  having  a 
pedantic  air." 

Dumas,  in  spite  of  his  great  reputa- 
tion and  influence  in  Paris,  never  had 
a  literary  court,  an  academic  salon, 
or  a  "garret"  after  the  manner  of 
Edmond  de  Goncourt.  Perhaps  his 
biting  wit  kept  admirers  and  would-, 
be  disciples  aloof.  Bergerat  thinks 
that  to  remain  good,  it  is  necessary 
to  live  alone.  "To  love  the  human 
race,  one  should  not  see  man." 


The  description  of  Flaubert  is  not 
unlike  that  given  by  M.  Anatole 
France.  Bergerat  first  met  him  wheii 
Georges  Charpentier  wished  to  en- 
rich his  catalogue  by  adding  to  it  the 
names  of  certain  authors.  Before 
signing  with  Charpentier,  the  giant 
Flaubert  had  really  believed  that  all 
publishers  were  traffickers  in  human 
flesh.  There  is  an  amusing  account 
of  his  desire  to  obtain  "documents" 
concerning  the  Due  d'Angouleme  for 
his  "Bouvard  et  Pecuchet."  but  it  is 
too  Gallic  for  translation  in  a  family 
newspapei 

Flaubert,  as  others  have  suspected, 
had  little  critical  consciousness  of 
his  genius.  He  would  toil  for  hours 
In  the  attempt  to  write  a  memorable 
sentence  with  the  fitting,  inevitable 
words,  but  he  thought  that  he  was  a 
humorist  of  the  first  water  and  could 
not  understand  why  his  comedy  "Le 
Candidat"  fell  flat.  His  favorite  ex- 
hibition of  humor  in  private  life  was 
to  dance  like  a  buffoon  the  "Pas  du 
Creancler,"  which  he  Invented  and 
taught  to  Gautter  so  that  they  could 
dance  it  together  like  whirling  der- 
vishes. At  rehearsals  of  his  comedy 
he  complained  of  the  actors,  but  ex- 
cepted one  Delannoy,  whom  he  called 
a  great  artist.  Now  Delannoy,  so 
Bergerat  tells  us,   was   a  wretched 


iy"T£rl.  Th,a 
reminds  us  of  a  story  told  by  Anatole 
France  in  one  of  his  articles  about 
Flaubert,  to  show  the  misdirected  en- 
thusiasm of  the  novelist  when  the 
stage  was  concerned.  The  night  the 
comedy  was  produced,  Maupassant 
brought  with  him  a  legion  of  art 
students  with  heavy  and  untiring 
hands  and  the  word  was  passed  to 
kill  Sarcey,  the  critic,  when  he  left 
the  theatre,  if  it  were  necessary,  soj 
that  the  gods  might  be  placated  and 
the  muses  pleased. 

It  is  often  said  that  Flaubert  was 
one  of  the  first  realists  or  naturalists. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  he  was  a  born 
romanticist.  The  first  stories,  the 
work  of  his  youth  before  "Madame 
Bovary,"  show  this  conclusively;  they 
are  as  extravagant  as  any  yarn  by 
Petrus  Borel.  And  in  "Madame 
Bovary,"  "Salammbo"  and  "The 
Temptation  of  St.  Anthony,"  the 
stylist  is  also  romantically  inclined. 
In  certain  respects  "Madame  Bovary" 
is  as  conventional  and  "expected"  as 
any  feuilleton  dear  to  the  hated  bour- 
geois. Bergerat  does  not  dwell  on 
this  point  although  he  points  put  that 
the  men  who  visited  Flaubert's  "gar- 
ret" on  a  Sunday  when  he  was  In 
Paris  were  idealists,  Zola  among 
them,  for  Zola  was  lyrical  in  his 
best  novels  and  at  times  epic. 

When  some  one  asked  Flaubert 
why  he  had  not  married,  he  answered 
that  a  wife  would  disarrange  his 
papers  and  throw  away  his  quill  pens: 
but  Bergerat  suggests  that  Flaubert, 
being  an  epileptic,  resolved  to  remain 
a  bachelor.  Those  who  knew  the 
secret  of  his  malady  never  referred 
to  it  in  his  presence,  and  Bergerat 
once  innocently  put  a  gathering  and 
Flaubert  himself  into  confusion  by 
telling  how  Robelin  found  a  man  on 
the  street  one  night  in  a  fit.  It  was 
Alfred  de  Musset,  and  Robelin  said 
that  epilepsy  explained  the  frequent 
and  at  the  end  the  constant  drunken- 
ness of  the  poet.  "The  unfortunate" 
said  Bergerat,  "was  epilep— "  and  at 
that  moment  the  giant,  who  was  lean- 
ing against  the  mantelpiece,  swayed 
as  a  poplar  in  the  wind,  and  then 
remarked:  "It's  only  the  heat.  Isn't 
it  stifling  here?"  The  friends  wen* 
away  and  when  Bergerat  asked  Dau- 
det  why  he  did  not  make  some  sign 
for  him  to  stop,  Daudet  answered: 
"Flaubert  would  have  seen  it.  He 
doesn't  know  that  we  know,  but  ho 
spies  us.  As  no  one  has  said  any 
thing  or  betrayed  anything  by  his 
face,  your  story  will  confirm  his  idea 
that  we  are  ignorant.  But  don't  come 
next  Sunday;  no  one  of  us  will  be 
here;  for  it  takes  a  week  for  him  to 
get  over  the  attack." 

Although  Flaubert  in  his  youth  was 
so  handsome  that  when  he  once  en- 
tered the  theatre  at  Rouen  with  his 
sister  the  audience  rose  to  applaud 
them,  he  would  not  allow  his  portrait 
to  be  painted,  and  the  only  picture 
that  preserves  his  face  is  a  drawing 
by  Ernest  de  Liphart.  As  Flaubert 
grew  older,  the  eyes  retained  their 
beauty,  but  the  rest  of  his  face  was 
ravaged  by  the  secret  disease.  Nev- 
ertheless Bergerat  found  by  accident 
In  a  second-hand  shop,  three  old  pho- 
tographs of  the  novelist  taken  by 
Carjat,  but  Bergerat,  respecting  Flau- 
bert's caprice,  did  not  show  them  un- 
til after  the  death  of  his  friend.  How- 
ever he  made  a  sketch  in  oil  after 
one  of  the  photographs  and  took  it  to 
Flaubert,  pretending  to  have  found 
It  at  the  auction  sale  of  an  unfor- 
tunate Norman  artist's  effects.  De, 
Goncourt,  Zola,  Turgenieff  and  others 
made  comments  without  suspicion 
and  finally  Flaubert  looked  at  it  and 
said  nervously:  "That's  the  mug  of  old 
man  Sandeau.  You  can  keep  it,  if  yop 
like  that  author."  And  in  Flaubert's 
rooms  In  Paris  there  were  no  pictures, 
ho  photographs,  except  a  print  of  a 
picture  by  Millais,  which  had  been 
given  to  him  by  his  niece.  Flaubert 
held,  or  pretended  to  hold,  painting  in 
horror.  His  rage  knew  no  )  bounds 
when  a  young  reporter  thinking  to 
please  him  described  him  as  having  a 
gallery  of  costly  pictures.  He  ex-, 
claimed  that  the  town  fathers  of  Rou- 
en had  inspired  the  reporter,  who  was) 
from  that  city,  or  VHlemessant  him- 
self was  perhaps  the  instigator. 

In  other  chapters  Bergerat  gosslpsl 
about    Offenbach,    Silvestre,  Arene»| 


-  ,;         y,  r*Sr1uftn  Orisl.  An- 
gler,  Anatole    France,  the  painters 

Henner  and  Baudry.  forgotten  boule-| 

vardiers,  as  Claudin,  Gouzien,  M,onse- 
iet.   Bachaumont;  also    about  Rops 

i  and  Rodin. 

The  word  ■'boulevardisme"  is 
:  ascribed  to  Louis  Veuillot  and  It  was 

[first  printed  in  his  book- "L'Odours  de 
I  Paris."  Wit  then  ran  in  the  streets. 
I  An  epigram  made  the  journey  of  the 
town  in  a  few  minutes.  The  wit  'of 
the  cafe  was  created  by  boulevard- 
isme. some  say;  but  it  really  came 
down  from  the  18th  century-  Just 
! .as  Mr.  George  Moore  bewails  the  dis- 
appearance of  the  tavern  and  finds 
that  art  and  life  have  suffered  there- 
by, so  Bergerat  regrets  the  old  cafes 
and  doe's  not  reckon  the  club,  with  Its 
society  brutalized  by  gambling  and 
drunkenness  in  the  English  manner, 
a  recompense.  Boulevardisme  is  no 
more.  Baron  Hausmann  with  his 
civic  improvements  did  much  to  kill 
it.  The  German  beer  houses  have 
driven  out  the  cafes,  and  the  former 
are  crowded  wth  busy  men  who  have 
no  time  to  discuss  art  and  the  con- 
duct of  life.  There  is  no  more  loafing 
on  the  boulevard.  Everybody  is  in  a 
hurry.  You  meet  a  friend  and  he 
nods,  possibly  shakes  hands,  but 
passes  quickly  by.  Two  seldom  meet 
|  as  in  the  good  old  way  when  they 
:had  time  to  say  something  malicious 
about  a  third.  The  cosmopolitanism 
of  the  city  is  also  murderous  to  wit 
and  fancy. 

Boulevardisme  was  characterized 
by  a  narrow  patriotism  and  a  pro- 
nounced taste  for  centralization,  but 
the  old  ironists  worked  in  their  way 
for  justice  and  progress. 
.  Bergerat  gives  a  pleasant  account 
of  certain  boulevardiers.  The  per- 
fect boulevardier  never  wrote,  or  if 
he  had  written  in  his  youth  he  had 
abandoned  the  practice.  Gaustave 
Claudin  was  an  exception.  He  was 
obliged  to  write.  It  was  his  firm 
belief  that  the  air  of  the  boulevard 
'was  the  only  air  for  a  well,  organized, 
a  poetic,  an  intellectual!  nose.  Talk 
iabout  the  country!  Yoli  could  buy 
the  perfume  of  cut  hay  in  a  bottle. 

What  pleasure  was  there  in  walk- 
ing about  in  wooden  shoes,  splashing 
through  mud,  against  a  wind  that  un- 
knotted your  cravat,  to  buy  a  pap«r 
I  of  tobacco  at  the  village  grocer's. 
I  "Good  health"  was  merely  a  pro- 
vincial prejudice.  "Pure  air"  led  one 
to  like  cabbage  soup  and  the  in- 
famous cod.  There  was  still  too  much 
"pure  air"  in  Paris.  Napoleon  III. 
sh ou ill  have  arched  the  boulevards,  j 
given  them  a  roof  or  vault,  and  put' 
porticos  at  the  ends.  And  when 
Claudin  was  obliged  to  cross  the 
space  near  the  Opera  Comique  he; 
turned  up  his  coat  collar  and  clapped 
a  handkerchief  to  his  mouth.  Yet 
he  was  born  in  the  country — "My 
mother  made  a  mistake  in  the  date — 
and  that  can  happen  to  the  best  of 
women" — but  after  he  arrived  in 
Paris  he  seldom,  if  ever,  went  beyond 
'the  circle  inscribed  by  the  Comedie 
Francaise,  the  Libraire  Nouvelle,  the 
Cafe  Riche  and  the  Figaro  office. 
For  over  40  years  he  breakfasted  in 
the  same  corner  of  a  restaurant 
where  he  kept  his  "personal  tooth- 
picks." And  there  he  smoked  for 
years  the  same  uncalcinrable  panatel- 
!  la,  for  which  thousands  of  matches 
had  been  scratched  without  causing 
it  to  burn.  "With  this  unique  and  un- 
heard of  cigar  1  he  astonished  the 
world  of  elegance  that  Judges  a  man 
by  his  Havana."  After  he  had  flour- 
ished it  for  a  time,  he  put  it  back  in 
his  case,  and  not  till  Paul  de  Saint- 
Victor  dragged  him  to  Italy .  and 
showed  him  the  Rubicon  did  he  throw 
it  away,  and  into  the  stream,  and 
thus  sacrifice  to  the  hero  of  Napoleon 

in.  ; 

There  was  Armand  Gouzien,  happy 
because  he  admired  others.    "He  ad- 
mired, eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  on 
foot,  on  horseback,  in  a  captive  bal- 
lloon,  and  in"  vessels  tossed  by  the 
kempest.    Implacably  thuriferous,  he 
spread  about  him  the  aroma  of  nard 
[  and  benzoin.    He  was  the  vaporizer 
of  the  glory  of  the  boulevard."  It 
was  Puvis  de  Chavannes;  and  now 
It  was  Sarah  Bernhardt;  but  there 
wa8  always   the   return   to  Victor 
Hugo. 

Rops  was  known  as  a  Hungari; 
mormon  to  Gouzien,  and  although 


born  in  Belgium,  ms  l  nmny  >...- 
Hungarian.  When  ho  made  ;i  visit 
in  Hungary  40  of  tire  Hops  clan 
came  on  horsebaok  to  meet  him  and 
entertained  him  for  a  week.  "Things 
like  this,"  said  the  etcher,  "console 
you  for  not  being  In  Laroussc's  dic- 
tionary." And  he  claimed  to  be 
descended  from  the  Huns  with  heads 
of  wolves,  "his  Belgian  gypsy  who 
satanlzee"  to  quote  Daudefs  char- 
acterization. Yet  Rops,  vibrant,  giv- 
en to  sarcastic,  savage  monologue 
and  retort,  Mephistophelean  in  his 
art,  burst  into  tears  the  first  time  he 
saw  Rodin's  "Door  of  Hell,"  for  his 
Idea  of  the  beautiful  was  at  last 
realized  on  this  earth,  before  his  eyes, 
and  in  France. 

There  was  Monselet,  lover  of  books, 
who  when  he  went  to  the  Victor  Hugo 
banquet  at  two  louis  a  plate  prepared 
himself  by  eating    his  customary 
breakfast  of  two  soft-boil  ed  eggs  and 
a  cutlet,  and  at  table  distinguished 
by  his  palate  between  the  mineral 
waters  Saint-Galmier,    V"»chy.  Vals, 
lEvian,  Bussang,  Pougues  and  others 
without  a  slip.   Was  not  the  great  Cid 
able  to.  tell  the  water  of  the  Manca- 
I  nares  from  that  of  the  Guadalquiver? 
|  And  Bergerat  recounting    this  tr(- 
j  umpti  of  Monselet  marvelled  at  the 
deplorable    condition   of  a  stomach 
j  that  would  educate  a  normal  being  to 
this  fineness  in  taste. 


lv.'  was  at  Oxford  sun,  aim  „._„ 
peemed  by  his  cousin  of  the  Bench  al- 
Jnost  ripe  for  Clement's  Inn,  where 
mty-flve  years  before  there  had  been 
,f"  student  known  as  Mad  Shallow.  The 
nates  fit.  Pace  Mr.  Austin  Dobson,  the 
Justice's  age  is  not  very  uncertain.  In 
Henry  IV.'  he  was  55  plus  his  age  when 
he  went  to  London— say,  70  odd.  In  'The 
Merry  Wives'  he  was  confest  over  four- 
score. There  was  time  enough  between 
the  conveying  of  Shallow's  thousand 
pounds  to  Falstaff  and  the  emergence  of 

pages  in  "Le  Jongleur,"  but  the  fame    w?n£a'  Sien'r5vr  °"  PaSe'B  doorstep  at 

i  Windsor  for  Oxford  William  to  grow 
v.  thie  atature  of  the  young  landowner 
who  kept  three  men  and  a  boy.  Slender 
was  just  such  an  ass  as  should  have 
been  the  colt  of  the  ass  who  to  the 
amazement  of  Falstaff  had  been  merry 
twice  and  once  ere  now.  Both  were 
lyrically  given  under  excitement.  When 
Slender  was  in  the  first  tremor  of  court- 
ship he  had  rather  than  forty  shillings 
stoops  to  the  use  of  the  belittling  he  had  his  'Book  of  Sohgs  and  Sonnets' 
phrase  "Monsieur  Massenet."     Even    w'th  him.    If  that  was  not  the  Identical 


Massenet  was  in  his  71st  year  when 
he  died  and  his  fertility  was  still  re- 
markable, but  the  operas  of  his  later 
years  were  for  the  most  part  routine 
work,  and  there  was  little  hope  for 
the  enduring  success  of  those  an- 
nounced for  next  season.  His  old  age 
was  not  so  artistically  glorious  as  that 
of  Verdi  or  even  Wagner.  Massenet  left 
no  "Otello"  and  "Falstaff,"  nor  would 
his  warmest  admirers  rank  "Roma" 
with  "Parsifal."    There  are  pretty 


of  Massenet  will  rest  on  a  few  operas 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties. 

There  are  Parisian  critics  who  in 
their  support  of  the  ultra-modern 
French  school  lose  no  opportunity  of 
sneering  at  Massenet  and  all  his 
works.  One  of  the  ablest,  M.  Marnold, 


jbefore  Franck  and  d'Indy  were  rec- 
ognized some  characterized  him  as 
"Mile.  Wagner,"  a  foolish  reproach, 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Bizzet  and  Saint-Saens  were  accused 
of  Wagnerism.  Nevertheless  the  tal- 
ent of  Massenet  was  Indisputable.  In 


source  of  the  rich  medley  of  song  with 
which  Silence  entertained  Falstaff  in 
the  garden  of  Shallow's  house  in  Glouces- 
tershire, then,  to  borrow  a  phrase  of 
Bardolph's,  my  conclusions  have  passed 
I  he  careires.  If  these  minors  of  'Henry 
TVV  and  'The  Merry  Wives'  were  not 
father  and  son,  they  were  at  least 
^.•ater-cousins.     I   admit    that  Slender 


Some  would  have  called  Gerard, 
known  as  Bacheumont,  a  mad  man, 
for  born  rich  he  plunged  head  fore- 
most into  letters  when  he  was  18 
years  old,  and  contributed  money  to 
the  support  of  a  review.  Later  he 
became  renowned  for  the  skill  with 
which  he  framed  the  anecdotical 
paragraph,  for  he  knew  society  and 
|  had  a  pretty  wit. 

|  He  believed  that  there  were  always 
millions  at  his  disposal,  and  he  dis- 
tributed them  daily  among  his 
friends,  this  benevolent  maniac.  He 
laughed  at  the  idea  that  any  artist 
could  be  poor.  There  were  Hirsch, 
Vanderbilt,  and  the  Bank  of  France, 
ready,  eager,  to  honor  any  draft.  As 
for  himself,  he  was  betrothed  to 
Mile.  Blanc  of  Monte  Carlo.  "Come 
with  me  and  see  for  yourself.  She 
3s  charming,  but  all  we  have  to  offer 
you  now  is  pottery  of  the  best."  He 
promised  Bergerat  500,000,000  francs 
in  aid  of  his  Vie  Moderne.  All  Ber- 
gerat had  to  do  was  to  meet  the 
jPrince  de  Sagan,  Marechal  Canrob- 
Jert,  the  Marquise  de  Gallifet  and 
[Arsene  Houssaye  at  the  palace  of 
the  British  ambassador. 

"Thanks,"  answered  Bergerat,  "but 
there's  only  one  evening  coat  in  the 
office  and  that  belongs  to  Georges 
Charpentier,  the  publisher,  and  our 
society  reporter  needs  it  all  the  time 
in  his  rounds." 

"One  coat;  that's  absurd;  you 
should  have  30." 

And  at  Glasgow  there  was  a  brewer 
who  would  give  Bergerat  millions  if 
he  would  go  with  Bachaumont  to 
Scotland.  "Pack  your  valise.  And 
how  old  is  your  little  boy?" 

"Three  years.  Why!" 
|  "Because  I  shall  bring  back  to  him 
from  Scotland  one  of  those  little 
[Ponies,  no  higher  than  a  Newfound- 
land dog  and  gentle  as  a  lamb. 
|  Promise  it  to  him." 

Bergerat  did  not  pack  his  valise. 
This  Glasgow  brewer  worried  him. 
i  His  name  was  not  one  of  the  three  in 
,  the  subscription  list.  But  Bachau- 
mont was  at  the  railway  station, 
dressed  for  the  journey.  And  for  a 
year  the  little  Bergerat  asked  ..is 
father  for  the  Scottish  pony,  gentle  as 
a  lamb  and  no  bigger  than  a  New- 
foundland dog,  the  pony  which  had 
been  promised  him  by  the  gentleman 
with  a  funny  nose. 

The  final  chapters  of  these  souvenirs 
are  entitled  "Deux  Grandes  Hetaires: 
La  Paiva;  Madame  Musard."  And 
the  surprising  story  of  Madame  Mu- 
sard, the  American,  whether  her 
maiden  name  were  Elisa  Parker  or 
JKliza  Blakeney  may  be  told  on  an- 
other Sunday,  for  the  various  ac- 
counts of  her  early  life  show  the 
little,  value  of  human  testimony,  and 
Bergerat's  description  of  his  visit  to 
her  house  in  Paris  with  Chaplin,  the 
painter,  is  a  masterpiece  of  irony. 


jhis  .younger  years  he  gave  promise  of  Ca,«,,n"  ?ico"^f  \  E™  L"  these  days  I 

L   ,  _  v.     ,  a  B  lad  could  go  into  Oxford  a  stirk  and 

[being  a  symphonic  writer  and  some  brae  out  an  ass.    But  Shakespeare  did 

■till  regard  his  Suites  as  containing  "ljt  make  his  collegians,  on  prospect  of 

his  most  original  thoughts,  but  he  im3-rriage,  hope  that  if  there  was  no  | 

is  known  throughout  the  world  first  fffi  ^easfit  u^b^er^cq'uXt- ' 

of  all  as  a  maker  of  operas,  and  his  ance,  and  that  upon  familiarity  might 

!  little  oratorios  are  frankly  at  times  frow  more  contempt.    The  playwright 

amusingly  operatic  in  expression.        |wv  invasions  Tfh    by  *uch  Do*- 
._,  _  .  *    „  .  Derry  mveisions,  but  a  scholar  was  a 

Unlike  Samt-Saens,  this  composer  Scholar,  and  was  not  exhibited  tripping 
was  not  an  eclectic.    He  drank  out  Por  the  edification  of  vain  Elizabethan 

of  his  own  cup,  and  the  cup  was  well  pammarians.   

sugared.    He  had  the  gift  of  melodlo  ^  "Abraham  Slender  was 

invention.     His  melodies  are  often  „  ... 

tender,  now  delightfully  naive  and  in  \  Abraham    *  *hl"  ™an  of  course' 

'                               .        .      ,  Just  as  Silence  was  so' 

the  spirit  of  folk  song;  charming  by  Slender,  dubbed  because  he  was 

reason  of  a  melancholy  that  is  autum-  L  foU  t0  the  garrulous  shaHow  when  go_ 


nal  but  not  lugubrious;  shy  confes- 


ber,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Slender 


sions  of  awakening  love  that  has  not  la  pi.operiy  played  by  a  stripling.  He 
grown  to  passion;  regrets  for  days  had  on  the  testimony  of  his  man  Sim- 
that  are  no  more.  His  sentiment  too  pie,  'a  little  wee  face,  with  a  little  yel- 
often  became  commonplace  or  1  v"  beard;  a  Cain-colored  beard.'  1 
i  s  v.      c,j„„   .„   v.1-  it.  think  it  should  read  cane-colored,  for 

jmawkish.    Seldom  in  his  operas  is  aUractive  a3  Cain  }§  t0  m  commenta- 
jthere  the  tempestuous  emotion  shown  tols   Cain's  conventional  whiskers  were 
in  his  overture  to  "Phedre";  seldom  red.  A  softly  sprighted  man  he  was, 
did  he  rise  to  any  heroic  height.  When  but  yet  'as  tall  a  man  of  his  hands  as 

,         .  .     ,    .     ,      ,  ,  „  .      „,„„  any  is  between  this  and  his  head.'  Which 

he  wished  to  be  impressive  he  was  ar*  dark  sayingSi  but  n0  doubt  slmple 

spectacular,  noisy,  vulgar.    Showing  meant  to  vindicate  his  master  from  the 
exquisite  taste  in  one  scene,  he  would  reproach  of  his  appearance,  which  was 
write  in  the  next  as  for  a  cafe-chan-  s°«  and  deprecatory.  Sir  Andrew  Ague- 
_  w  cheek,  one  of  his  congeners,  was  also 

tant.   For  several  years  he  composed  |taU  of  nls  hands    Slender  did  not  stand 

with  one  eye  on  Miss  Sybil  Sanderson,  ;  Up  to  Pistol.   But  he  had  'fought  a  war- 
the  voluptuous  prima  donna,  and  for  rener.'     He  'held  up  his  head,  as  It 
her   extraordinary   voice;    with   the  fff  and  st>-u»ed  in  his  gait.    It  is 
'  not  perhaps  a  very  easy  character  for 

other  eye  on  the  public.  Yet  in  Wer-  an  actor  t0  reaIize  consistently,  but  we 
ther"  he  showed  his  respect  for  art  know  him  when  we  see  him.  An  oaf, 
and  made  a  brave  endeavor  to  satisfy  a  mother's  pet ;  shy,  but  honester  than 

_   ,  TT   „  „„„*._  I  young  Marlow ;  a  typical  spectator  at 

his  better  nature.    He  was  a  master  ^port*     AdmU    that    he    nad  ,taken 

of  his  trade,  and  in  certain  operas  his  [  by  the  chain'  that  most  famous  bear 
harmonic  scheme  and  his  orchestral  Sackerson.  He  was  a  'follower'  of  cours- 
coloring  were  characterized  by  the  ^g-   wh'ch  was  doubtless  one  reason 
5  „  ,         .      why  George  Page  preferred  him  as  a 

finest  sense  of  proportions  and  an  ele-  Eon.in.law  t0  Fenton,  who  was  a  pal  of 
gance  peculiar  to  himself.  j  the  wild  Prince  and  Poins.    In  our  day 

His  spectacular  and  phonographic  '  he   would   have   been   a   great  talker 

about  football,  and  it  was  only  his  age 
that  saved  him  from  having  his  head 


operas  have  already  disappeared.  It 
Is  doubtful  whether  a  half  dozen  out 
of  twenty  or  more  stage  works  will 
be  remembered,  but  "Manon,"  the 
daintiest  musical  Dresden  china,  will 
long  give  pleasure;  "La  Navarraise," 
now  underestimated,  will  be  an  in- 
stance of  dramatic  force  unexpected 


broken,  like  his  uncle,  by  John  of  Gaunt 
for  crowding  among  the  Marshal's  men 
at  a  tourney. 


^nne  "Did  he  love  Anne  Page? 

,        Could  he    really,    in  the 
l»SJe  8      Welsh    parson's  phrase, 
Wooer,  affection'  her  or  any  wom- 
from  him;  there  are  arias  and  songs  ^  Why  yeg    He  nad  ,ent  hls  .Book 

that  will  not  soon  be  dropped  from  Qf  RlddIe£.:  t0  Ann  shortcake.  His  court- 
the  repertoire  of  a  concert  singer.  As  ;  Qf  Ajm  ,g  &  m  of  semplternai  Com- 
from  the  repertoire  of  a  concert  ^  Taken  serlouslv>  noboay  but  the 
Binger.  As  teacher  and  composer  his  Lady  of  Quality  could  do  it  justice.  But 
Influence    has    been    unquestlonablt   there  can  be  no  question  that  he  'af- 

and  not  only  in  France.   In  operas  by  .fectioned'  Anne.    It  was  ^/"^^ 
-  suggestion  no  doubt,  and  the  poor  iaa 

Puecinl  we  hear  the  voice  of  Mass-  never  got  hls  feet  out  0f  that  bog.  The 
enet.   This  voice  too  often  is  an  amor-  thing  might  have  been  managed  better 

by  anybody  but  cousin  Shallow—Sir 
Toby,  for  example.  Or  Lord  Chesterfield 


ous  bleat. 


A  .  *  ✓»  ,  .  t±4-  I  f?  IG»±  V  might  have  thrown  in  a  few  maxims  flt- 
lJLM<rnA*/*^»  nLQ-'tr  £»ted  to  bring  the  proper  action  out  of 
The  Glasgow  Herald  has  been  pub-  that  mooning, 'O  sweet  Anne  Page' state, 
lishing  delightful  articles  on  minor  which  issued  first,  in  the  fishing  embas- 
characters  in  Shakespeare's  plays.  We  sies  of  Simple  the  Man  to  Mrs  Quickly - 
had  thought  that  this  form  of  criticism  and  the  Fat  Woman  of  Brentford,  and 
had  gone  out.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  find  last  in  the  fatal  interview  in  which  the 
shrewd  inquiry  conducted  on  whimsical  forthcoming  Anne  was  baffled  by  the 
lines.  oaf's   timorous   stupidity.      We  thank 

.   Evans   indeed   for   his  word.  Slender 

Shnllmx/'*  " 'Arcades  ambo' seems  could  'affection'  the  woman.    He  could 

Olldliuw  s  no  more  woo  her  than  he  could  stand 

TWO  q  a      happy 'up  to  Falstaff 's  rogues  with  their  bold- 

phrase    for    these    two  [beating  phrases. 
Cousins,  cousins   of   Mr.    Justice     "Anne  Page  was  not  for  him.  The 
L.   ,,  „,„       4  ,  I  ,      JFenton  match  satisfies  romance,  as  the 

Shallow  s-not  quite  so  happy  at  least  *e™,^e    of    slr    Toby    with  Anne's 

for  them  as  for  Bardolph  and  Pistol.  lCousln-german  Maria  revolts  it.  Fen- 
For  though  they  both  got  drunk  on  [ton  is  a  likable  fellow,  not  merely  be- 
occasion  they  were  both  honest;  it  was  jcause  he  was  successful. 

,„..  .        .  ,  "Slender's  ti-ue  mate  was  an  Audrey, 

fclendei  s  father  who  stole  two  geese  Qne  gees  him  growing  up  a  more  gen- 
out  of  a  pen.  But  they  both  smack,  er0us  Dumbiedykes,  matching  his  dogs 
jor  have  a  kind  of  taste  like  Old  Gobbo  with  Page's,  dancing  like  an  antic  at 
—the  same  kind  of  taste.  Indeed  it  has  the  baiting  of  Sackerson,  and  getting 
been  a  fancy  of  mine  that  Slender  of  drunk  'with  those  that  have  the  fear  of 
'The  Merry  Wives'  was  really  none  other  God,'  in  honest,  civil,  godly  company, 
than  the  William  Silence  who  in  'Henry  The  old  ladv  dies,  and  while  the  estab- 


merits,  b 

and  he  i 


I  "mousiue, 
in  accents 


•J  OQ  'Dal     N'ippcn    Uansal!'     whenever  he 

I  T\  f\  thinks  of  It.    It  cannot  be  denied  that 

i       is  his  weaknesses,  and  if  for  the 

Mahment  at  the  manor  Increases  there  sake  of  conviviality  he  does  now  and 

!■      i    Mine     Slender    with    ambltljn  then  set    merry    on  'sakl,'  who  shall 

.    '      t"0  8e.nd  the  eldest  boy  to  Oxford,  blame  him?    It  Is  fated  to  few  to  be 

••A  serious  comparison  between  Slen-  absolute    Sir    Galahads.     Both  these 

.   '  ttmi  silence  would  start  from  the  types  appear  to  spend  most  of  their  time 

appreciation  of  each  >>y  Fnlstaff.  who  jn   gardens  of  perennial   cherry  blos- 

■fenred  the  lustlce — In  his  cups  at  least.  90ms  or  the  groves  of  ancient  temples, 

but    was   quit*   Indifferent    to   Slender  but  wherever  they  are.  the  lndlspensa- 

«v  .11  when  Abraham  made  him  a  witty  ble  support  of  a  geisha  chorus  Is  never 

Eton      The    iv.lstaff  of   'The   Merry  far  oft. 

It  Is  true,  degenerate  In  .   


terms.  The  two  men 
li>ire  very  nervous,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  ask.  After  much  parleying, 
Sheard  offered  and  paid  £5  for  all  pub- 
lishing rights. 

"The  delighted  Bohemians  scarcely 
knew  how  to  get  Into  the  street  with 
their  booty.  It  was  a  fearfully  wet 
night,  and  they  went  Into  a  public- 
house,  near  which  happened  to  be 
Weston's  (now  the  Holborn  Empire), 
which  was  also  an  embryo  concert-hall, 
and  drank  hot  rum. 


Wives'  was. 
:hls,  notably  that  he  did  not  taste  the 
wit  of  others.  But  tho  test  holds  fair- 
ly well  for  character.  If  Slender  was 
the  son  of  Silence,  his  father  could 
never  have  been  proud  of  him.'" 


Occidentals 
on  the 


■As 

Others 
See  Us. 


The  Japan  Advertiser 
of  July  2  published  an 
editorial  article  entitled 
"As  Others  See  Us," 
with  reference  to  the  Japanese  as  they 
are  represented  on  the  stage  In  foreign 
countries. 

"When  the   immortal   Bobbie  Burns 


"It  is  to  be 
feared  that  the 
o  o  n  v  e  ntlonal 

Japanese  Stage,  type  of  occi- 
dental Introduced  Into  Japanese  fiction 
and  the  drama  is  less  flattering 
to  our  amour  propre.  Whoever 
saw  a  Selyo  Jin  of  either  sex  ott 
the  Japanese  stage  without  aggressively 
red  hair?  The  belief  In  the  universal- 
ity of  that  warm  shade  of  coloring 
for  foreign  hair  and  whiskers  has  be- 
come so  much  of  a  fixed  Idea  in  this 
country  that  the     average  Japanese 


penned  the  famous  lines  in  which  the 
four  words  quoted  above  appear  he  did  «eems  incapable  of  identifying  any  othet 
less  than  justice  to  his  own  profession,    tint,  and  more  than  once  we  have  heard 


besides  which  he  lived  before  the  inter- 
view had  come  to  add  to  our  worries, 
and  the  feverish  enterprise  of  modern 
journalism  was  still  In  the  future.  Nor 
could  Bobble  possibly  anticipate  the 
function  of  the  moving  picture  as  a 
potent  agency  for  the  dissemination  of 
erroneous  impressions  of  international 
manners  and  customs,  and  while  it  is 
true  that  the  stage-  in  those  days  en- 
joyed considerable  popularity,  master- 
pieces such  as  "The  Mikado,'  'The  Darl- 
ing of  the  Gods,'  'The  Geisha,'  'Madam 
Butterfly.'  'My  Japanese  Prince,"  and 
last,  but  by  no  means  least,  'Thej 
Mousme,'  had  not  yet  been  written  In  1 
support  of  a  pleasing  illusion  concerning 
one  nationality,  which  even  the  bub- 
marine  cable  and  Cook's  tours  seem 
powerless  to  dispel.  If  our  friends  the 
Japanese  are  not  getting  used  to  it  by 
now  they  never  will,  and  for  the  sake 
of  their  digestions  they  would  do  well 


i  Japanese  describe  the  almost  blaclj 
hair  of  some  foreigner  as  'akal.'  Ther< 
Is  undeniably  more  warrant  for  th(j 
jommon  Japanese  conviction  that  the 
sexes  In  American  and  Europe  devote 
most  of  their  leisure  to  hugging  each 
>ver  and  dancing,  seeing  that  the  for- 
eign cinematograph  and  the  musical 
comedy  companies  which  visit  these, 
shores  are  doing  their  very  best  to  per-j 
petuate  the  same,  just  as  the  native 
cinematograph  and  native  drama — as! 
pointed  out  in  a  former  article — are  cal-i 
sulated  to  give  foreigners  the  Idea  that; 
the  favorite  diversion  of  the  Japanese 
male  consists  in  kicking  Japanese  wom- 
an off  verandas,  or  other-wise  persecut- 
ing them.  After  all,  though,  is  it  re- 
markable that  such  preposterous  notions 
of  nationality  should  pass  current  out 
here,  when  even  at  far  shorter  range 
it  is  so  difficult  to  popularize  truth? 
Until  quite  recently,  at  least,  was  not 


to  regard  the  ludicrous  misrepresenta-  every  Russian  in   English  eyes  either 

tions  of  musical  comedy  as  a  source  of  a    top-booted,    fur-coated,  fur-capped, 

Innocent  merriment.    The  post-prandial  belted,   bearded,   cigarette-smoking  ty- 

and  literary  effusions  of  peace  delegates  rant.  a  noble-hearted  Nihilist    on  the 

are  less  likely  to  offend,  and  are  indeed  point  of  being  exiled  to  the  uttermost 

rather  calculated  to  minister  to  the  na-  parts  of  Siberia — if  he  was  not  already 

tlonal  vanity  of  their  authors'  whilom  there,  or  had  not  just  escaped  thence— 

hosts,    even  though  they  are  scarcely  or  a  Cossack  who  rode  down  helpless 

more  trustworthy  as  guides  to  an  accu-  men,   women   and   children,   plying  an 

rate  knowledge  of  the  real  Japan  than  instrument  of  torture  spelled 'Knout' and 

the  lyrical  utterances  of  the  great  Pooh-  wrongly  pronounced  'Nowt'  by  the  horri. 

bah.  That  they  are  infinitely  less  amus-  fied  reader?  Russia  was  a  land  of  per- 

Ing  goes  without  saying.   Perhaps  if  the  Jetual  snow,  and  the  suggestion  that  the 

entire  range  of  Japanese  contemporary  sun  ever  shone  in  Siberia  would  havo 

fiction  could  be  gone  through  with  a  been  rudely  scouted  a  decade  a e-o  " 


fine-tooth  comb  It  would  be  found  that 
in  many  respects  the  popular  conception 
of  the  occidental  'is  quite  as  absurdly 
out  of  focus  as  the  occidental  concep- 
tion of  the  Japanese.  In  much  the  same 
way  as  the  zoologist  undertakes  to  build 


"Cham- 
pagne 


"It   was   about  this 
time  that  Joe  Saunders 
became  metamorphosed 
Charlie."  into  George  Leybourne 


some  leviathan  of  the  neolithic  age  from  ' 
the  scanty  evidence  of  a  few  petrified   hls  80nS  that >s  still  famous 


bones,  so  let  us  attempt,  on  the  basis 
of  modern  dramatic  and  literary  data, 
to  present  to  our  readers  the  respective 
portraits  of  a  Japanese  and  an  occi- 
dental. 


"First  as  to  the 
Japanese  girl  —  the 
'mousme,'  as  persist- 
ently false  transllt- 


Tt  is  stated  in  news  Journals  from 
overseas  that  a  drama  called  'Cham- 
pagne Charlie,'  which  has  had  consider, 
able  vogue  in  the  United  States  for  some 
time  past,  Is  to  be  seen  shortly  In  Lon-i 
don.  It  is  based,  more  or  less,  on  the 
song  that  made  George  Leybourne  fa- 
mous in  the  80s  of  last  century,  and 
created  a  furore  all  over  London,  and, 
indeed,  one  might  venture  to  say,  all 
over  England.  The  story  of  the  song 
and  the  singer  is  not  without  interest. 


The  Japanese 
on  a  Foreign 
Stage. 

eration  will  have  it.  The  'mousme'  in  the 

eyes  of  the  average  European  is  a  dain-  George  Leybourne,  whose  real  name  was 
ty,  merry,  musical,  airy,  fairy-like  crea-  i  Joe  Saunders,  In  the  late  50s  was  singing 
ture  invariably  dressed  in  a  'klmona'  at  sing-songs  held  at  public  houses  when 
(don't  spell  this  'kimono')  of  such  multi-  gentlemen  in  the  audience  were  invited 
colored  splendor  as  to  reduce  the  spec-  to  step  forth  and  oblige.  There  was 
trum  or  the  chameleon  to  something  originally  no  charge  for  admittance; 
almost  oppressive  in  its  simplicity.  She  and  hot  sausages,  fried  fish,  trotters  and  i 
always  wears  flowers  In  her  raven  tress-  baked  potatoes  and  hot  codllns  were 
es,  or  more  correctly,  hanging  down  a  among  the  savories  invariably  served 
foot  or  two  over  her  right  ear.  She  Is  every  evening  for  the  consumption  of 
never  seen  without  a  fan  which  she  is  1  the  patrons  of  these  early  forerunners 
forever  opening  and  shutting  with  the  I  of  the  palatial  music  hall.  Joe  Saunders 
regularity  and  rapidity  of  clockwork,  soon  made  a  hit  and  became  an  acquisi- 
\Vetrdfe3t  of  all  is  her  walk,  which  can-  tlon.  Then  he  made  his  professional 
not  be  described  in  a  few  words.  Only  debut  at  the  Oriental  Music  Hall  (soon 
the  reality  or  the  cinematograph  couldi  to  be  known  as  the  Queen's),  High 
do  justice  to  it.  The  impression  it  street.  Poplar,  as  Joe  Saunders,  and  re- 
makes on  the  spectator  is  that  of  a  sort  oelved  the  munifcent  salary  of  fl  per 
of  double  shuffle  In  which  the  steps  are  week.  But  he  and  hard  times  were  fre- 
taken  with  tremendous  quickness,  and  quent  bed-fellows  while  he  was  seeking 
the  feet  are  not  allowed  to  leave  the  f°r  that  elusive  something  that  should 
ground."  It  was  thus  that  the  Japane3e  bring  him  fame  and  fortune.  In  the  end 
girls  introduced  into  'The  Belle  of  New    they  came. 

York,"  not  to  mention  'The  Mousme,'  "One  day  when  Joe  Saunders  was  out  \ 
were  careful  to  walk,  to  the  detriment  of  an  engagement  his  friend,  Alfred  Lee, 
of  the  stage  floor  and  the  benefit  of  the  the  song  writer,  called  at  his  place  in 
sandal  trade.  Need  it  be  added  that  this  Lambeth  and  showed  him  a  new  com- 
llttle  'mousme'  is  so  sweet  that  saccha-  position.  Joe  Saunders  liked  the  idea 
rine  and  sugar  are  bitter  in  comparl-  very  much,  and  he  sang  the  song  first 
son?  Her  bird-like  laughter — whatever  of  all  at  Poplar,  but  it  made  no  particu- 
that  may  mean — fills  larks  and  nlghtln-  lar  stir.  Author  and  singer  were  both 
gale3  with  envy,  and  it  never  ceases  un-  very  hard  up,  when  they  decided  to  take 
til  she  is  sold  to  a  'teahouse'  to  pay  the  various  songs  over  to  the  West  End 
debts  of  her  lover,  who,  unlike  the  gen-  publishers  to  try  their  luck.  Already  the 
ulne  article,  is  blissfully  Ignorant  of  her  one  song  that  they  both  had  faith  in 
splendid  sacrifice,  for  he,  too,  is  always  had  been  submitted  to  many  of  the 
a  hero.  The  Japanese  male  in  his  turn  chief  firms  in  the  West  End  of  Lon- 
ls  a  noble  soul,  when  he  is  not  a  villain,  don,  and  had  been  promptly  rejected,  so 
who  swears  by  Fuji  or  the  great  Dai-  for  a  time  they  put  It  on  one  side.  And 
butsu  and  commits  harikari — often  styled  this  particular  day  they  had  met  with 
•harrykairy' — on  the  slightest  provoca-  no  encouragement  at  all.  Between  them 
tlon.  If  the  Incidents  depicted  antedate  they  had  just  one  penny  to  take  them 
the  Meljl  era,  he  is  generally  a  'sam-  back  to  Lambeth,  and  that  would  have 
your-eye,'  who,  single-handed  with  his  to  pay  the  bridge  toll.  At  last  they  be- 
'katana' defends  a  mountain passagainst  thought  them  of  Charles  Sheard,  theJ 
untold  odd3.  The  more  up-to-date  artl-  Holborn  publisher.  Lee  and  Saunders, 
cle  Is  of  course  a  young  military  or  na-  tried  over  several  things  to  Sheard  in 
val  officer  who  is  Just  about  to  go  to  the  his  little  top  room,  but  nothing  seemed 
front — Port  Arthur  for  preference.    He  to  appeal  to  him. 

flirts  with   geisha  In  his  lighter  mo-    "Try  him  with  'Champagne  Charlie,' 

------   >  said   the   future  Lion   Comlque.  Lee 

played   It   and  Joe   Saunders   sang  It. 


The  Great  The  PftU  MaI1  Ga- 

„  aette  of  July  30  pub- 

Ueorge  lished    the  following 

Leybourne.  sketch  of  a  singer 
but  It  was  not  until  William  Holland, 
the  people's  caterer,  heard  the  song  that 
fortune  began  to  favor  him,  and  when 
h»  appeared  at  the  Canterbury  Music 

Hall  in  1S67  the  rage  for  the  song  was 
enormous,  but  he  had  previously  sung 
It  at  various  other  halls.  Hopwood  and 
Crew  sent  for  Leybourne  and  Lee  and' 
offered  both  of  them  an  open  check  up1 
to  £500,  with  a  balance  to  follow.  Nat-i 
urally,  they  went  to  Sheard  to  try  and! 
buy  back  their  rights,  but  Sheard  had, 
made  a  good  bargain  and  knew  It. 
However,  he  gave  theni  £25  apiece  as  a 
solatium,  and  made  better  terms  wlthl 
them  for  future  work. 

"Holland  engaged  George  Leybourne 
for  a  year  at  £20  a  week.  It  was  stip- 
ulated that  the  Lion  Comique,  as  the 
manager  of  the  South  London,  Mr.  J.  J. 
Poole,  had  christened  him,  should  ar- 
rive at  the  hall  every  night  in  a  fur 
coat  and  yellow  coach,  drawn  by  four 
greys,  which  caused  quite  a  .sensa- 
tion in  the  polite  neighborhood  of  the 
Lower  Marsh  and  the  New  Cut.  The 
delectable  ditty  that  made  the  fortunes 
of  many  people— though  not  that  of  the 
composer  or  the  singer — had  for  chorus: 

Champagne  Charlie  lg  my  name. 
Knocking  down  "bobbies"   Is  my  game, 

G-ood  for  a  spree  at  night,  my  boys, 

Up  for  any  game  at  night,  my  boys; 
Champagne  Charlie  is  my  name. 
Knocking  down  "bobbies"  is  my  game, 
Up  for  any  game  at  night,  boys, 

Who'll  come  and  join  me  in  a  spree? 

There  was  no  possible  chance  of  get- 
ting away  from  the  music  and  words. 
They  were  to  De  encountered  in  every 
street  and  alley,  in  trains  and  in  omni- 
bus. When  the  all-conquering  Ley- 
bourne, with  a  huge  cigar,  was  drivenl 
through  the  main  thoroughfares  in  his! 
elegant  turnout  all  the  world  wondered. 
The  song  was  sung  in  all  the  panto-; 
mimes,  and  Sir  Frank  Burnand  pro- 
longed its  popularity  by  Introducing  lt^ 
into  his  burlesque  of  'Black-Eyed  See- 
usan,  or  the  Little  Girl  That  Was  Tak- 
en Up."  at  the  Royalty  Theatre  in  1866, 
where  it  ran  for  considerably  over  a 
year. 

"George  Leybourne's  get-up  was  pe- 
culiar. He  wbre  a  long  Newmarket  coat, 
fair  wig,  long  and  straw-colored  Dun- 
dreary whiskers.  He  always  drank 
champagne  when  he  had  to  do  the  bars 
a  turn.  He  had  many  peculiar  tastes, 
amongst  which  the  whelk  was  a  favorite. 
On  many  occasions  he  would  descend 
from  his  four-in-hand  on  a  Sunday 
morning  in  the  Old  Kent-road  to  eat; 
whelks  at  a  coster's  stall.  He  washer! 
them  down  with  champagne  procured 
from  a  neighboring  hostelry,  and  drank 
from  a  pewter  pot. 

George  Leybourne  left  the  Queen's, 
Poplar,  almost  as  a  lamb— he  returned 
to  it  in  1865  as  a  Lion  Comique,  and 
the  star  of  the  East  and  West.  Strange 
to-say,  his  last  appearance  on  any  stage; 
was  at  this  same  place  of  amusement 
in  1884.  He  died  in  the  September  of 
that  year,  at  the  early  age  of  42." 

Qiav**  to- "it'1- 

I  regard  holidays  as  a  disaster.  Workj 
means  health.  With  plenty  of  work,  no  | 
exercise,  plenty  to  eat  and  the  system  mod-  I 
erately  alcoholized,  no  man  should  feel  a 
day's  Ulnes3  as  long  as  he  lives. 


debate  and  therefore  declined  the  honor 
of  reading  a  paper  on  "Richard  Strauss 
and  Ear  Trumpets." 

Harvard  and  Oxford. 

During  the  fortnight  I  found  pleasure 
In  desultory  reading.  I  made  another 
effort  to  read  "Greece  Under  the 
Romans,"  by  George  Flnlay,  but  suc- 
ceeded In  mastering  only  66  pages,  leav- 
ing 403  pages,  including  the  index,  for 
next  summer.  From  this  instructive 
book  I  have  learned  that  we  should  not 
frown  on  Alexander  the,  Great  because 
he  wept  for  worlds  to  conquer;  that 
Solomon  had  an  annual  Income  of  about 
$10,000,000  and  therefore  would  not  have 
cut  much  of  a  figure  In  New  York;  that 
Ptolemy  Philadelphia  kept  on  draft  In  his 
treasury  above  $600,000,000.  But  I  was 
more  Interested  in  certain  articles  In 
the  London  newspapers  and  periodicals. 
Who  is  Mr.  Keble  Howard?  He  wrote 
for  the  London  Magazine  about  Har- 
vard and  Oxford.  "Save  that  it  is  peo- 
pled with  young  men  who  don't  want 
much  to  learn  anything,  and  older  men 
who  don't  particularly  want  to  teach 
anything,  Harvard  differs  In  almost 
every  possible  way  from  Oxford."  And 
again:  "Harvard  Is  also  full  of  clubs, 
but  these  are  mainly  designed  for  the 
serious  purpose  of  feeding."  De  Quln- 
cey  once  wrote  In  praise  and  also  re 
proachfully  about  Oxford  and  we  still 
read  what  he  said.  I  doubt  whether  Mr 
Howard's  article  on  Harvard  will  be 
remembered  77  years  hence,  for,  as 
Salnte-Beuve  remarked,  there  Is  nothing 
Immortal  In  literature  except  style. 


An  Adventurous  Fortnight. 

As  tl\e  World  Wags:. 

I  have  had  strange  adventures  since  I 
wrote  to  you.  Let  me  first  call  your  at- 
tention to  the  fact  that  then  discoursing 
about  lunch  and  luncheon,  I  spoke  of 
hunch  and  huncheon,  but  The  Herald, 
not  respecting  my  handwriting,  changed 
the  first  "h"  In  each  word  to  "1"  and 
thus  turned  my  sentence  to  a  vain  and 
windy  naught.  Yet  throughout  New 
England  "a  hunch  of  bread"  is  in  com- 
mon use  and  huncheon  in  English  prov- 
inces is  tlie  word  for  a  trifling  refresh- 
ment In  the  fields,  when  a  solid  piece  of 
cheese  or  bread  is  eaten. 

My  adventures  have  been  mental,  for 
during  my  fortnight  of  rest  I  have 
varied  life  on  the  veramfa  onry  Dy  ex- 
cursions to  postofflce  and  grocery.  Much 
to  my  regret,  I  was  obliged  to  refuse  the 
cordial  invitation  of  Henry  Clay  Ftick, 
Esq'.;  not  because  I  was  loath  to  ap- 
pear In  "mixed  company,"  for  an  earn- 
est sociologist  must  be  a  good  mixer, 
and  I  have  gathered  curious  informa- 
tion from  barbers,  elocutionists,  bar- 
keepers and  the  suddenly  rich;  but  inas- 
much as  Mr.  Frick  did  not  enclose  a 
return  ticket  or  a  railway  pass  with  his 
invitation  and  as  carrots  are  now  20 
cents  a  small  bunch,  Lima  beans  26 
cents  a  handful  and  shelled  and  un- 
salted  pecan  nuts  50  cents  a  half  pound, 
I  thought  it  the  part  of  prudence  to 
stay  at  home.  But  understand,  sir,  that 
Mr,  Frick  invited  me  to  both  enter- 
tainments, the  afternoon  and  the  even- 
ing. 

Nor  did  I  attend  the  Congress  of 
Otologists,  for  being  in  a  rather  nervous 
condition  I  dreaded. the  din  and  fury  of 


Interesting  Melons. 

Even  more  .important  were  little  es- 
says on  melons,  eggshells  and  household 
mottoes.  "A  Woman  Gardener" — what 
a  welcome  relief  from  the  English  prac- 
tice of  "ladylng"  every  woman,  a  "lady 
olerk,"  a  "lady  typewriter,"  etc.  — • 
speaks  of  melons  as  a  "popular  but  un- 
interesting fruit."  A  melon  is  never 
uninteresting,  for  there  is  always  cu- 
riosity as  to  Its  condition;  there  is 
doubt,  there  is  surprise  just  before  cut- 
ting it  into  halves.  We  all  know  the 
man  who  pride3  himself  on  his  ability 
to  give  an  opinion  before  he  takes  up 
the  knife.  He  smells  of  the  melon  once, 
twice  and  again.  He  thumbs  it  at  the 
ends.  He  pronounces  it  ripe  and  safe. 
Lo  and  behold,  the  melon  is  as  soft 
squash,  or  it  defies  the  approach  of  a 
spoon  and  13  indestructible.  Is  the 
amateur  daunted?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He 
merely  says:  "This  is  an  off  year  for 
melons"  and  starts  an  inquiry  'into  the 
sums  made  by  manufacturers  of  health 
foods.  A  melon  is  also  interesting,  be- 
cause there  is  the  lurking  suspicion  that 
it  will  not  agree  with  you. 

Old-Age  Promoters. 

Two  Germans,  deep  thinkers,  Professor* 
Emmerich  and  Loewe,  state  that  egg- 
shells  eaten  increase  the  power  of  re- 
sistance against  "the  withering  bUght 
of  time,"  add  weight  to  the  body  activ- 
ity to  the  brain,  and  strength  'to  the 
heart;  that  they  destroy  injurious  ba- 
cilli, prevent  inflammation  and  disease, 
and  lend  courage  and  energy.  This  re- 
minds me  of  the  preparation  advertised 
in  London  30  or  more  years  ago  as  re- 
moving superfluous  hair,  being  an  excel- 
lent substitute  for  table  butter  none 
genuine  unless  stamped  on  the '  blade 
Mr.  Eustace  Miles,  the  English  court 
tennis  player  and  vegetarian,  says  he 
had  an  old  nurse  who  used  to  eat  egg- 
shells and  crunch  them  joyfully  be- 
tween the  teeth  that  happened  to  meet 
and  she  said  she  ate  the.  shells  because 
they  "shaved  the  hairs  off  Inside  of  the 
throat."  The  discovery  of  the  German 
scientists  is  peculiarly  welcome  to 
dwellers  by  the  ocean,  for  it  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  If  you  do  not  break 
eggshells,  the  witches  will  put  out  to 
sea  in  them  to  wreck  vessels  and  if 
you  burn  the  shells,  the  hens  will  cease 
to  lay.  Furthermore,  as  eggs  are  now 
absurdly  high— even  case  eggs-in  the 
neighborhood,  it  seems  a  pltv  to  waste 
any  part  of  them. 


A  Motto  or  Two. 

I  also  read  that  the  house  of  Sir  Law- 
rence Alma-Tadema,  which  is  now  fot 
sale,  has  mottoes  on  the  walls.  A  guesl 
In  his  bed  chamber  found  the  inscrip- 
tion^ "Sleep  soundly;  wake  well";  00 
the  wall,  as  he  went  down  the  stair« 
bent  on  breakfast,  he  read:  "A  fair  and 
cheerful  morning  to  you."  Ironical  re- 
minders were  these  for  the  sleepless. 
Was  "Life  Is  what  we  make  it"  the 
motto  for  the  drawing  room,  or  was 
there  some  other  venerable  and  platitu- 
dinous saw?  Did  "Eat  to  live;  do  not 
live  to  eat,"  chasten  appetite  in  the  din- 
ing room?  Although  I  have  been  in 
many  country  houses  as  an  honored 
guest,  I  have  never  seen  this  Inscription 
on  a  bed  room  wall:  "You  are  respect- 
fully requested  not  to  tip  my  servants  t 
pay  them  high  wages."  For  this  reason 
I  have  refrained  of  late  years  from  ac- 
cepting Invitations,  although  they  have 
been  many  and  urgent.  At  the  last  sum- 
mer palace  I  visited  the  motto,  "Sloth 
brings  poverty,"  was  over  my  bed,  and 
the  breakfast  hour  was  10:30. 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 

Clamport,  Aug.  17,  19-12. 


mi  MILLION 

AT  MAJESTIC 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE:  "The  Mill- 
ion," a  farce  in  four  acts,  adapted  from 
"I.e  Million,"  a  "comedle  vaudeville"  In 
Ave  acts,  by  George  Berr  and  Marcel 
bulllemaud.  First  time  in  Boston.  Pro- 
duced by  Henry  W.  Savage. 

IRamon  Andrade  Charles  Trowbridge 

I.ormier   Walsh  Taylor  Holmes 

Charles  Burt  John  A.  Butler 

iFrederlco  Donatelll  Pa"'  Ker 

(Frank  Porter  ..Edwin  Forsberg 

McKorkel  Robert  Ijawrence 

Mcliuinness  ..Charles  McCarthy 

Penults  Gustavo  Hartzhelm 

jriynn  F.  L.  Drlggs 

.Smith  William  J.  Mahoney 

Maurice  John  Needhajn 

Beatrice  Llnd  Helen  Luttrell 

Francesca  Roversl  Eulalie  Jensen 

Pearl  Kenyon  Bishop 

Mother  Snarl  n  Maud  McCarthy 

The  French  play  was  produced  at  the 
Palais  Royal,  Paris,  Oct.  28,  1910,  when 
Jeanne  Bertiny  took  the  part  of 
Beatrice,  Marcelle  Yrven  that  of  Fran- 
cine,  M.  Clement  that  of  Crochard 
(porter),  M.  Mangln  that  of  Sopranelll 
(Donatelli)  and  M.  Lamy  that  of  the 
envious  prosper  (Lorlmer).  ,  This  farce, 
by  the  authors  of  "Le  Satyre,"  on  which 
"The  Pink  Lady"  was  founded,  was 
produced  at  the  Thirty-ninth  street, 
New  York,  in  Leo  Ditrlchsteln's  English 
version,  Oct.  24,  1911. 

The  original  play  was  described  by  a 
Parisian  critic  as  "a  chaste  piece"  that 
could  be  seen  without  harm  by  the 
"Jeune  fille"  and  her  maiden  aunt,  that 
is.  if  one  scene  were  omitted  in  the 
first  act  where  Francine  displayed  too 
frankly  her  opulent  beauty.  The  au- 
thors were  then  unfaithful  to  the  tray 
dltlons  of  the  Palais  Roy  at..  Neverthe- 
less changes  were  made  by  the  trans- 
lator to  suit  "American  taste,"  concern- 
ing which,  all  American  managers,  espe- 
cially Messrs.  Belasco  and  Charles 
Frohman,  are  solicitous — witness  "The 
Lily"  and  "Israel."  Thus  In  the  original 
farce  Michel  and  Champaubert  chloro- 
form the  police  who  think  they  have 
found  In  them  the  daring  leaders  of  a 
notorious  band. 

The  faree  was  heralded  here  as  a 
'juggernaut  of  joy" — or  was  It  a  "Jug- 
gernaut of  mirth"?  Also  as  "a  joy 
ride  In  four  screams."  The  audience 
lhat  filled  completely  the  Majestic  last 
night,  the  opening  night  of  the  season, 
anticipated  therefore  a  hilarious  enter- 
tainment, nor  was  the  audience  disap- 
pointed, for  it  roared  uproariously  at 
oituatlons,  gestures,  dialogue  and  far- 
cical action  that  was  too  often  i  and 
unnecessarily  mere  liorse-play. 

The  main  idea  of  the  farce  is  a  very 
old  one  and  has  served  patiently  many 
writers.  One  of  a  knot  of  Bohemians 
draws  the  first  prize  in  a  Brazilian  lot- 
tery. He  puts  the  ticket  in  the  pocket 
of  his  blouse.  The  blousV  is  carried 
off — in  this  instance  by  a  crook  who  is 
saved  from  the  police  by  a  good  natured 
girl.  She  makes  htm  don  it  to  assume 
the  role  of  a  sculptor,  when  the  police 
enter  the  studio  in  pursuit.  The  farce 
Is  after  this  concerned  with  the  ad- 
ventures of  the  blouse  and  the  men  and 
women  in  search  of  it. 

The  farce  Is  one  of  action,  action,  ac- 
tion, and  this  action  is  often  amusing 
in  an  extravagant  way,  utterly  prepos- 
terous as  becomes  a  farce,  often  noisy 
and  tumultuous,  at  times  merely  com-  • 
mon— not  vulgar,  but  just  common.  The 
ru«ii  of  incident  and  the  unflagging 
spirit  of  the  comedians  excited  the 
laughter  of  the  spectators,  and  their 
verdict  was  unmistakably  in  favor  of 
the  play  and  the  players.  It  Is  not 
necessary  to  speak  of  the  farce  in  de- 
tail or  to  inquire  into  the  reasonable! 
news  of  the  verdict.  It  is  only  just  to 
record  this  verdict  and  accept  It.  Yet 
It  may  be  said  that  the  Interest  flagged 
otter  the  flrst  two  acts,  although  in  the 
fourth  a  song  at- the  roadhouse  was 
[welcome  and  Mr.  Ker's  song  in  the 
:third  act  evidently  gave  much  pleasure. 
Whether  the  French  dramatists  would 
sympathize  with  the  manner  of  per- 
formance is  a  question  that  will  not  b< 
jdiscussed. 

The  features  in  this  performance  wer« 
the  impersonation  of  Lorimer  by  Mr. 
Holmes  and  that  of  Donatelll  by  Mr. 
ffcer.  Mr.  Holmes  was  entertainingij 
icynlcal  as  the  medical  student  and  af  ] 
amusing  in  burlesque  vein  as  in  lighter 
comedy  spirit.  His  conception  of  the 
part  was  original  and  delightfully  im- 
aginative. Mr.  Ker  was  admirable  ai 
the  Italian  tenor,  an  insufferable  egoist 
with  his  bursts  of  song,  varied  to  suit 
the  costumes  he  was  packing,  with  his 
enormous  self-complacency  and  assur- 
ance. The  other  members  of  the  com- 
pany were  tireless  and  pitched  the  dia- 
logue in  a  high  and  shrill  key. 

PARK  THEATRE— First  production  in 
Boston  of  "A  Night  Out,"  a  play  in 
three  acts  by  May  Robson  and  C.  T. 
Dazey.  Cast: 

ack  Jack  Storey 

Betty  .A.»|J.T. ...  .Faye  Cusick 

'aul  i?i-V-  Paul  Decker 

rs.  Duncan  -vEl-V  Urttn  Blake 

rs.  Haslemillfc   Edith  Conrad 

race  f -^w4sW%  Margaret  Boland 

erry  <"VUy  John  Rowe 

Mr.  Deacon   C.  C.  Gwynne 

Rercv  ^  Eddie  L^aman 

ttr.  Staples  Lewis  E.  Parmenter 

~"tua,  the  dancer  I>oulse  Rand 

nmum.  Mrs.  Haslein's  mother. .May  Robson 


ELEANOR  GORDOH 
IS  AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Appears  in  Amusing  Sketch, 
"Light  Housekeeping"— 
Capital  Program. 


By  the  special  permission  of  Harri- 
son Grey  Flske,  Miss  Eleanor  Gordon, 
always  a  Boston  favorite,  Is  at  B.  F. 
Keith's  this  week  presenting  her  new 
comedy,  "Light  Housekeeping,"  in  which 
the  joys  and  the  Jolts  of  the  Wedaweeks 
are  exploited  In  most  amuslm?  manner. 
The  scene  is  laid  early  in  the  morning 
in  their  two-room  suite  with  Miss  Gor- 
don, as  the  bride  of  a  week  and  klmona. 
clad_  preparing  the  flrst  breakfast  after 
the  return  from  their  honeymoon.  Jack 
Wedaweek,  quite  true  to  life,  is  busy 
shaving,  while  his  bride  is  wondering 
why  the  coffee  doesn't  melt  when  the 
hot  water  is  poured  upon  It  and  .why 
the  eggs  do  not  soften  up  after  five 
minutes  of  hard  boiling. 

It's  a  clever  sketcli  and,  what's  more, 
there  Is  a  lot  of  It  that  Isn't,  so  far 
out  of  the  way  as  some  of  the  more 
domestically  favored  might  imagine 
Miss  Gordon  was  right  in  her  element 
as  Mrs.  Wedaweek  and  Hale  Norcross 
was  a  true  and  devoted  husband,  even 
.though  he  was  guilty  at  times  of  "for- 
getting something."  Miss  Gordon  was 
called  back  several  times  after  her 
sketch  and  was  the  recipient  of  two 
mammoth  bunches  of  roses. 

Another  big  hit  was  made  by  Felix 
Adler,  "the  plain  clothes  man,"  as- 
sisted— although  it  wasnJt  on  the  pro- 
gram— by  George  Williams,  Keith's 
very  versatile  property  man.  After 
Adler  has  sung  a  lot  of  catchy  songs 
and  parodies,  has  told  a  few  good 
stories  and  otherwise  shown  that  he  1.3 
the  "100-horsepower  comedian,"  as  the 
bill  has  it,  he  returns  to  sing  a  song., 
telling  what  one  sees  upon  the  vaude- 
ville stage.  And  to  make  more  real- 
istic that  verse  devoted  to  the  ventrilo- 
quist's act  he  leads  upon  the  stage  by 
the  hand  George  Williams  to  Imperson- 
ate the  dummy. 

As  theatregoers  at  Keith's  long  since 
discovered.  Brother  Williams  is  never 
put  out,  no  matter  what  the  situation, 
and  he  had  quite  as  much  fun  with  Ad- 
ler as  Adler  had  with  him.  The  audience 
[joined  in  it  all  heartily  and  wouldn't  let 
the  show  proceed  until  Adler  bad  called 
Williams  back  to  bow  his  acknowledg- 
ments also. 

A  clever  rapld-flre  artist  who  uses 
real  oil  paints  instead  of  crayons  la 
Karl  Grees,  who  dashes  off  winter  ocean 
scenes  and  summer  nights  on  the  Rhine 
jwith  equal  facility  and  amazing  speed. 
The  Primrose  Four,  as  usual,  sang  popu- 
lar songs  and  ballads  most  effectively, 
and  Max's  International  Circus,  a  bur- 
lesque upon  the  real  one-ring  show,  was 
a  scream  from  the  start  to  the  finish. 

OtherB  on  the  bill  are  the  Three 
Emersons,  from  the  London  Hippo- 
drome, In  a  novelty  gymnastic  act ; 
Brown  and  Stann  In  vocal  specialties ; 
the  Amoros  Sisters,  one  of  whom  does  a 
itriple  dislocation  upon  the  trapeze,  and 
IMcCormick  and  Irving  in  the  diversion, 
"Fllrtology." 

The  world  Is  to  the  unimaginative,  for 
them  are  honors,  titles,  rank  and  simple 
waist  bands;  foolish  phylacteries  broad  as 
trade  union  banners:  their  own  esteem  and 
deatb  to  sound  of  Bible  leaves  fluttered  by 
sorrowing  friends,  with  the  sure  hope  of 
waking  up  immortal  in  a  new  world  on  the 
same  pattern  as  the  world  that  they  have  left. 


For  a  Starter. 

It  was  Walt  Whitman  that  defined  the 
great  city  as  one  where  "the  populace 
rise  at  once  against  the  never-ending 
audacity  of  elected  persons." 

The  late  Baron  d'Ambes  and  his  trans- 
lator had  little  sense  of  humor.  We  find 
the  following  entry  in  the  baron's  "In- 
timate Memoirs  of  Napoleon  III.":  "Oct. 
S — I  was  right.  At  the  very,  time  the 
prince  was  being  taken  to  Ham,  the  fat 
was  in  the  fire  at  the  Tuileries." 

Mrs.  Wilson  Woodrow  smokes  cigar- 
ettes or  at  least  favors  cigarette  smok- 
ing and  Mrs.  Woodrow  Wilson  doesn't. 
What  is  it  all  to  the  Infinite?  Saint-Si- 
mon in  his  memoirs  tells  how  daughters 
of  Louis  XIV.  wece  caught  smoking 
pipes  which  th,ey  hacf  borrowed  from  the 
Swiss  Guard,  and  the  King  the  next 
morning  gave  them  "une  rude  correc- 
tion." 


One  or  Two  Syllables? 

The  Herald  has  received  several  notes 
about  "lunch"  and  "luncheon."  We 
publish  two  this  morning: 
[  As  the  World  Wags:  Concerning  your 
discussion  of  "lunch"  and  "luncheon" 
allow  me  to  say  that  the  only  difference 
I  ever  noticed  it!  about  $2. 

JOHN  C.  S.  ABBOTT. 
Allerton,  Aug.  a. 

As  the  World  Wags:  Speaking  of 
"lunch"  or  "luncheon.''  My  Own  pref- 
erence is  for  the  former  when  used  in 
«the.  sense  of  a  "snack"  arid  for  "lunch- 


eon"  as  denoting   the   c.istorriary  mm- 

•day  meal.  I  have  a  young  friend  just 
beginning  business  life,  who,  like  my- 
self hates  to  leave  his  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing almost  as  much  as  to  seek  jt  at 
night,  and,  because  of  this  fact  and  bo- 
cause  his  "absolutely  necessary''  ex- 
penses are  often  groater  than  his  be- 
ginner's salaty,  is  frequently  obliged  to 
forego  even  a  "French"  breakfast  and 
takes  at  noon  the  first,  meal  of  the  day. 
For  the  repast  thus  doing,  or  suprosed 
to  do,  double  duty,  he  has  coined  the 
expressive  word  "brunchcen,"  but  some- 
times, especially  along  toward  the  end 
of  the  week,  even  this  word  is  too  for- 
mal. On  FrHays  and  Saturdays,  there- 
fore, he  usually  Is  forced  to  content 
himself  with  "brunch."  C.  H.  C. 

Boston,  Aug.  G. 

This  reminds  us  that  the  salary  of  the 
Czar's  chief  cook  is  $18,000  a  year,  al- 
though the  Czar  himself  prefers  plain 

dishes.  , 
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Roosevelt  Anticipated. 

i  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton,  whose  bust 
or  picture  with  those  of  three  other 
women — among  them  Miss  Sybil  San- 
derson— will  adorn  the  Callfornlan  Hall 
of  Fame  In  San  Francisco,  likens  Mr. 
Roosevelt  to  Charlotte  Bronte's  Roches- 
ter, "the  man  who  was  100  per  cent, 
male."  Mrs.  Atherton  says  that  women 
love  the  type  and,  although  she  herself 
is  stumping  for  Mr.  Wilson,  she  has  a 
sneaking  affection  for  it — "a  colossal 
bluffer — the  self-sufficient  man." 

The  Rochester  in  Bret  Harte's  bur- 
lesque of  "Jane  Eyre"  is  on  the  whole 
more  robust  than  Charlotte  Bronte's 
hero,  though  inevitably  weaker  than  Mr. 
Roosevelt.  The  Rochester  in  R.  H.  New- 
cirs  hurlesnue — masquerading  as  Hig- 
gins— reminds  us  more  vividly  of  the 
third  term  candidate. 

"As    my    grandfather   supported  my 
trembling  steps  :nto  the  spacious  hall  of 
I  the  lodge,  I  noticed  that  another  figure 
|  had  been  added  to  our  party.    It  was 
I  that  of  a  man  six  feet  high,  and  broad 
in  proportion,  whose  majestic  and  spa- 
1  clous  brow  betokened  realms  of  Elysian 
thought  and   excrescent  ideality.  His 
pallid  tresses  hung  in  curls  down  his 
back,  and  an  American  flag  floated  from 
his  Herculean  shoulders.    Fixed  by>  a 
fascination  only  to  be  realized  by  those 
who  have  felt  so,   I  cast  my  piercing 
glance  at  him,  and  my  inmost  soul  knew 
all  his  sublimity.    It  was  as  though  an 
angel's  wing  had  swept  my  temples,  and 
left  a  glittering  pinion  there." 


|  friend  going  Into  the  country  lor  the 
I  summer.  "Kick  a  tree  for  me,"  has 
often  been  quoted,  and  classed  with 
'  disparaging  words  of  Charles  Lapib 
concerning  rural  scenes  and  rural  life. 
But  is  not  the  definition  of  the  country 
by  diaries  Monselet,  the  Parisian,  the 
final  expression  of  contempt?  "It  Is 
the  place  where  the  birds  are  raw." 

Notes  and  Queries  Is  discussing  the 
question,  "Has  a  twin  ever  become  fa- 
mous?" It  is  said  that  the  point  was 
first  raised  by  Dr.  Simpson  In  the  Edin- 
burgh Medical  Journal  in  1862,  and  the 
leading  case  cited  among  the  few  In- 
stances Is  that  of  the  brothers  Scott 
who  became  Lord  Eldon  and  Lord 
Stowell.  But  would  anyone  seriouslv 
maintain  that  the  two  were  more  famou* 
than  the  Siamese  Twins?  Blest  be 
the  tie  that  binds. 

;  A  Melbourne  newspaper  published 
this  theatrical  advertisement:  "Wanted, 
a  stage  lover.  Must  be  tempestuous 
and  headlong.    No  sluggards  need  ap- 

iply."  Here  is  a  return' to  the  good  old 
traditions.  In  Melbourne  they  like  to 
see  a  man  rushing  across  the  stage  in 
the  first  act  with  a  drawn  sword;  also 
a  lady  in  distress.  "Something  doln'  " 
is  the  motto. 


Undying  Devotion. 

And  hare  is  shown  the  attitude  of  the 
worshipper,  the  perfect  Rooseveltian. 

"  'Come,'  said  Mr.  Higgins,  'I  don't 
speak  like  a  donkey.  '  I'm  no  priestly 
confessor.  Curse  the  priests!  Curse  the 
world!  Curse  everybody!  Curse  every- 
thing!' And  he  placed  his  feet  upon  the 
mantelpiece,  and  gazed  meditatively  in- 
to the  fire. 

"I  could  hear  the  beatings  of  my  own 
heart,  and  all  the  warmth  of  my  nature 
went  forth  to  meet  this  sublime  embodi- 
ment of  human  majesty:  yet  I  dared 
not  speak. 

"After  a  short  silence,  Mr.  Higgins 
took  a  chew  of  tobacco,  and  placing  his 
hand  on  my  shoulder,  exclaimed: 

"  'Why  should  I  deceive  you,  girl? 
Last  night  I  poisoned  my  only  remain- 
ing sister  because  she  would  have  wed 
a  circus  keeper,  and  scarcely  an  hour 
ago  I  lost  two  millions  at  faro.  Your 
priests  would  say  this  waswrong — hey?' 

"I  stifled  my  sobs,  and  said,  as  calm- 
ly as  I  could:  'Our  church  looks  at  the 
motive,  not  the  deed.  If  a  high  sense 
of  honor  compelled  you  to  poison  all 
your  relatives  and  play  faro,  the  sin 
was  rather  the  effect  of  vice  in  others 
than  in  your  own  noble  heart,  and  I 
doubt  not  you  may  be  called  innocent.'  " 


Concerning  George. 

Mr.  G.  R.  Sims  says  that  the  bap- 
tismal name  George  is  never  introduced 
in  a  song  except  reproachfully  or  with 
a  view  to  excite  laughter.  When  he 
wrote  "The  Lights  o'  London,"  he 
named  his  hero  George  Armztage,  but 
Wilson  Barrett,  fearing  rude  shouts 
from  the  gallery,  "O  George,  no  George, 
don't  George,  dear  George,"  ety;.,  insist- 
ed that  the  name  should  be  changed, 
and  George  became  Harold.  But  are 
there  not  old,  songs  and  ballads  in  praise 
of  St.  George?  There  is  a  ballad 
"George  Nidiver,"  and  Emer3on  thought 
so  highly  of  It — why,  no  one  can  tell — 
that  he  published  it  at  the  end  of  his 
essay  on  "Courage,"  and  included  it  in 
his  curious  anthology  entitled  "Par- 
nassus": 

Men  Tiave  done  brave  deeds. 

And  bards  have  sung  them  well: 
I  of  good  George  Nidiver 
Now  the  tale  will  tell. 
Harold  and  Percy  are    regarded  aa 
[  comic  names,  thanks  to  vaudeville  com- 
edians.   We  can  hardly  think  of  Eugene 
Meredith  as  the  author    of  "Richard 
Feverel"  or  of  Gen.  Harry  P.  Washing- 
ton as.  the  Father  of  His  Country.  Nor 
would  any  one  except  a  professional 
humorist  name  a  bull  dog  Claude. 

Let  us  recommend  without  reserve 
"How  to  Be  a  Centenarian,"  by  the  Ia*e 
Dr.  Stanislaus  Lorenski  of  Posen.  Dr.  Lo- 
renski  studied  his  profession  among  the 
Bulgarians  and  died  deeply  lamented  at 
the  age  of  31.  A  powder  sufficient  to 
make  a  gallon  of  sour  milk  goes  with 
each  volume. 


Nature  and  Art. 

Cejnark  of  a  Boston  woman  to  a 


Jennings  and  Socrates. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  have  been  a  baseball  fan  all  my  life 
and  taken  great  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  the  game;  among  other  things 
I  have  been  especially  Interested  in  the 
actions  of  the  different  coachers:  Jen- 
nings of  the  Detroits  has  always  been 
a  favorite  and  his  calls  and  actions 
have  been  much  enjoyed;  imagine  then 
|ny  surprise  the  other  day  when  read- 
ing the  "Anatomy  of  Melancholy"  to 
Wnd  the  following:  "If  an  asse  kick  me, 
said  Socrates,  shall  I  strike  him  agalne, 
and  when  his  wife  Xantippe  stroke 
and  misused  him,  to  some  friends  that 
would  have  had  him  strike  her  agalne, 
hee  replied  that  hee  would  not  make 
them  sport,  or  that  they  should  stand 
by,  and  say  Eia  Socrates  Eia  Xan- 
tippe, as  ye  doe  when  dogges  fight, 
animate  them  the  more  by  clapping  of 
hands."  This  quotation  I  found  on  page 
287  of  the  edition  of  1624  which  is  the 
second  edition  of  the  enlarged  "Anat- 
omy." 

Of  course  I  do  not  suppose  that  Mr. 
Jennings  took  his  now  famous  "Eeeyan" 
from  this  passage  but  consider  it  a  cu- 
rious coincidence  as  to  the  use  of  such 
similar  means  for  encouraging  combat- 
ants. H.  P.  W. 

Littlejohn's  Island,  Me. 

A  Well-Spent  Day. 

One  word  more  about  luncheon  and 
lother  intermediary  meals.  Mr.  E.  "V. 
Lucas  tells  of  an  old  Sussex  laborer 
who  thus  filled  up  the  day:  "Out  !u 
the  morning  at  4  o'clock,  mouthful  of 
bread  and  cheese  and  pint  of  ale.  Then 
off  to  the  harvest  field,  rippin  and  moen 
(reaping  and  mowing)  till  night.  Then 
morning  breakfast  and  small  beer — a 
piece  of  fat  pork  as  thick  as  your  hat 
(a  broad  brimmed  wideawake)  is  j 
wide.  Then  work  till  10  o'clock,  then 
a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese  and  a 
pint  of  strong  beer,  forenooner — 'far- 
nooner's  lunch,  we  call  it.  Work 
till  12;  then  at  dinner  in  the 
farmhouse,  sometimes  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, sometimes  a  piece  of  ham  and 
plum  pludding.  Then  work  till  5;  then 
a  Inunch'  and  a  quart  of  ale ;  nunch 
was  cheese,  'twas  skimmed  cheese, 
though.  Then  work  till  sunset;  then 
home  and  have  supper  and  a  pint  of 
ale." 

Pride  and  Devotion. 

Mrs.  Astor  has  asked  newspaper  me/.l 
in  New  York  to  refer  to  her  as  Mrs. 
John  Jacob  Astor  and  not  Mrs.  Mad- 
eleine Force  Astor.  She  is  sensible  in 
this.  There  are  many  women  who  as 
soon  as  they  are  widows  sign  their 
maiden  name  to  formal  documents,  nave 
It  printed  on  their  cards— Of  course  with: 
the  surname  of  the  late  husband— and 
wish  to  be  addressed  as,  for  instance, 
Mrs.  Laura  Jane  Hoopstreiter,  instead 
Of  Mrs.  Lorenzo  G.  Hoopstreiter.  Thus 
they  cause  much  annoyance. 

You  receive  a  letter  from  a  woman  un- 
known to  you.  She  writes  on  a  matter 
of  business,  or  the  note  is  one  of  invi- 
tation. The  letter  is  signed  Ellen. 
Marston  Hunt.  It  requires  an  answer. 
How  do  you  address  the  envelope  in 
answer?  Is  she  maid,  wife  or  widow  t 
Is  she  Miss  or  Mrs.?  The  wise  man 
writes  "M"  and  then  adds  illegible  let- 
ters—a wild  flourish.  And  there  are 
some  sentimental  and  widowed  soula 
who  prefer  to  be  known  through  the 
years  remaining  to  them  as  the  wife  of 
the  one  no  more;  they  thus  maintain 
their  pride  and  continue  devotion.  They 
are  still  Mrs.  John  Jones,  Mrs.  Henry 
Smith,  Mrs.  George  Robinson— unless 
they  again  gladly  lose  their  identity  In  , 
a  second  marriage.  And  so  there  are 
wives  who  while  their  long-sufferlns; 
husbands  are  alive  are  unwilling  to  be 
recognized  in  writing  as  the  chattel  ot 
mere  man. 

The  Soap-Hunters. 

The  Daily  Chronicle  makes  a  serious 
charge  against  Americans.  It  appears 
that  in  hotels  of  Western  Scotland 
the  supply  of  soap  is  in  liquid 
or  powder  form,  which  is  to  the 
genuine  article  as  the  hldecus  ar- 
rangement of  gas  logs  is  to  a  wood 
fire  on  the  hearth.  One  of  the  land- 
lords gave  a  curious  guest  this  exphi- 
'natlon:   No  American  tourist  can  see  a 
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notel  cake  of  soup  without  putting  a 
In  Ills  pocket,  that  is.  If  he  Is  not  ob- 
served. "They  are  a  splendid  people  to 
deal  with,  hut  unchained,  portable  soap 
la  their  undoing."  Hence  the  spray  and 
the  trickle  as  safeguard.  The  Dally 
Chronicle  confirms  this  evil  report.  "The 
whitest  American  Is  as  dishonest  about 
a  cako  of  soap  as  the  blackest  of  his 
compatriots  is  about  chickens.  He  will 
steal  anybody's  cake  of  soap."  Yet 
there  are  Americans  who  travel  with 
their  own  soap  ar.d  leave  that  provided 
by  Inndlord  or'  private  host  untouched, 
nor  are  they  to  he  tempted  by  fairness 
•^oportton  or  subtle  perfumes.  It  Is 
tts  though  they  had  this  song  In  their 
mouths: 

The   soap   that    others    are  using 
Is  not  the  soap  for  me. 

But,  surely,  of  the  rabid  animal  who  is 
•austit  dining  at  noonday,  the  homo  fcrus 
»ho  affronts  the  meridian  sun.  like  Thy- 
eetea  and  Atreus.  by  his  inhuman  meals, 
we  are  entitled  to  say  that  he  has  a 
•'maw'"  (so  has  Milton's  Death),  but  noth. 
Ing  resembling  a  stomach. 


Honorable  Reminiscences. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  sprightly  and  amiable 
discussion  of  "lunch  and  luncheon,"  I 
venture  to  send  you  a  brief  extract 
from  a  recently  published  -English 
work  in  a  field  of  literature  in  which 
our  kin  across  the  sea  are  most  pro- 
lific, that  of  personal  reminiscences  and 
autobiography,  while  with  us  the  crop 
Is  almost  a  negligible  quantity.  The 
work  is  entitled  "One  Look  Back,"  and 
the  author  Is  the  Right  Honorable 
George  W.  E.  Russell,  grandson  of  the 
sixth  Duke  of  Bedford  and  nephew  of 
Lord  John  Russell,  well  known  as  a 
"Whig  predecessor  of  Gladstone  and 
Disraeli  In  the  premiership.  For  our 
purpose  I  copy  from  the  Right  Honorable, 
George's  chapter  entitled  "Hospitality," 
page  154. 


At  First,  for  Women. 

'.'My  uncle,  Lord  John  Russell  (1792- 
!  1878 )  published  in  1820  a  book  of 
'Essays  and  Sketches'  in  which  he 
speaks  of  'women  sitting  down  to  a 
substantial  luncheon  at  three  or  four,'  I 
and  observes  that  men  would  be  wise  if 
they  followed  the  example.  All  con- 
temporaneous evidence  points  to  lunch- 
'  eon  as  a  female  meal,  at  which  men 
attended,  if  at  all,  clandestinely.  If  a 
man  habitually  sat  down  to  luncheon, 
and  ate  it  through,  he  was  regarded  as 
Indifferent  to  the  claims  of  dinner,  and, 
moreover,  was  contemned  as  an  idler. 
No  one  who  had  anything  to  do  could 
find  time  for  a  square  meal  in  the  mid- 
dle of  the  day.  But,  as  years  went  on, 
the  feeling  changed.  Prince  Albert  was 
notoriously  fond  of  luncheon,  and  Queen 
Victoria  humored  him.  They  dined  very 
late,  and  the  luncheon  at  the  Palace 
became  a  very  real  and  fully  recognized 
meal.  The  example,  communicated 
from  the  highest  quarters,  was  soon 
followed  in  society ;  and  when  I  first 
knew  'London,  luncheon  was  as  firmly 
established  as  dinner.  As  a  rule,  it  was 
not  an  affair  of  fixed  invitation,  but  a 
hostess  would  say:  'You  will  always 
find  us  at  luncheon,  somewhere  about 
two,'  and  one  took  her  at  her  word. 


Presence  of  Mind. 
"Luncheon  wns  over.    It  had  not  been 

a  particularly  bounteous  rneui,  tha 
guests  had  been  many;  the  chicken  had 
been  eaten  to  the  drumstick  and  th« 
cutlets  to  the  bone.  Nothing  remained 
but  a  huge  'Trifle'  of  chromatic  and 
threatening  aspect,  on  which  no  on« 
had  ventured  to  embark.  Coffee  waa 
Just  coming,  when  the  servant  entered 
wlUi  an  anxious  expression,  and  mur- 
mured to  the  hostess  that  Monsieur  da 
Petlpols,  a  newly  arrived  attache,  hudi 
come  and  seemed  to  expect  luncheon.) 
The  hostess  grasped  the  situation  in  a 
Instant  and  issued  her  commands  wit 
a  promptitude  and  directness  which  th 
Duke  of  Wellington  could  not  have  gut 
passed.  She  said:  'Clear  everything 
away,  but  leave  the  Trifle.  Then  shov» 
M.  de  Petlpols  In.  Enter  M.  de  Petlpols, 
'Delighted  to  see  you.  Quite  right.  AN 
ways  at  home  at  Sunday  luncheon.  Praj 
come  and  sit  here  and  have  some  Trifle, 
It  is  our  national  Sunday  dish.'  Pool 
young  de  Petlpois,  actuated  by  thesama 
principle  which  made  the  Prodigal  deJ 
sire  the  husks,  filled  himself  with) 
sponge  cake,  jam  and  whipped  cream.1 
and  went  away  looking  rather  pale.  It 
he  kept  a  journal  he  no  doubt  noted 
the  English  Sunday  as  one  of  our  most 
curious  institutions,  and  'Le  Trifle' 
Its  crowning  horror." 

Let  me  add  that  the  above  quotation, 
shows  the  author  in  his  lighter  vein] 
The  work  is  really  a  shrewd,  well  in-J 
formed  and  Intimate  commentary  oil 
the  social,  political,  professional  and 
I  artistic  circles  of  the  England  of  thJ 
Victorian  eaa  by  a  veteran  Londoner  of 
wide  acquaintance  and  exceptional 
qualifications,  official  and  otherwise,  td 
fit  him  for  his  work.  W.  S.  M. 

Boston. 


with   Mj}J   black   hair  flHltig  a  black, 

horse  I  nth  Is  leal  to  slay.  We  are  far] 
from  Virgil's  boatman  of  Acheron,  un-| 
kempt,  filthy,  with  long  white  beard  and, 
eyes  ^teaming  with  fire. 

More  celebrated  men  than  these  Greek  I 
dockers  have  been  disturbed  by  the 
"ami  of  a  vessel.  When  Dr.  Alexander 
■went  to  the  Holy  Land  to  be  the  first 
Protestant  bishop  of  Jerusalem,  it  was' 
thousrht  ho  would  he  regarded  more  fa- 
vorably If  he  were  conveyed  thither! 
Wv»  British  man  of  war,  and  so, 
H.  M.  S.  Infernal  was  placed  at  his 
disposal.  The  bishop  was  stuffy  and 
resented  the  offer.  The  admiralty  had 
trouble  In  finding  another  available  ves-, 
Ml.  At  last  the  bishop  left  England  In 
H.  M.  S.  Devastation. 


The  Medicinal  Hen. 

AS  the  World  Wags: 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  mentions  a  diet 
Of  eggshells  as  recommended  by  two  Ger-, 
man  professors  for  the  breeding  of  cen-' 
tanarians.  Dr.  Amat,  a  Frenchman,  not' 
long  ago  read  a  paper  before  the  Societel 
Therapeutique  in  which  he  said  that  the' 
membrane  covering  a  freshly  laid  egg  is 
an  admirable  fertilizer  for  human  skin. 
"When  a  patient  comes  to  him  with  a 
bad  wound,  he  washes  It,  covers  it  with 
tiny  layers  of  egg  membrane,  and 
bandages  It  up.  In  four  or  five  days 
the  wound  is  healed  and  a  fresh  patch 
of  skin  has  grown."  There  is  a  French 
apothecary  who  doses  his  chickens  with 
quinine  or  other  drugs  that  are  in  con- 
stant demand  and  sells  their  eggs  at 
prices  from  five  francs  a  dozen  upwards. 

The  hen  is  useful  in  many  ways. 
LOMBARD  McPHERSON,  M.  D. 

Babylon,  L.  I.,  Aug.  22,  1912. 


Four  Meals  a  Day. 

"It  must  be  remembered  that  'dining' 
is  not  the  only  form  of  eating.  Mr. 
Gladstone,  who  thought  modern  luxury 
rather  disgusting,  used  to  complain 
that  nowadays  life  in  a  country  house 
meant  three  dinners  a  day,  and  if  you 
reckoned  sandwiches  and  poached  eggs 
at  5  o'clock  tea  nearly  four.  Indeed, 
the  only  difference  that  I  can  perceive 
between  a  modern  luncheon  and  a  mod- 
em dinner  is  the  printed  menu  at  the 
latter  meal  and  the  absence  of' soup  at 
the  former.  There  have  always  been 
some  houses  where  the  luncheons  were 
much  .more  famous  than  the  dinners. 
Dinner,  after  all,  is  somewhat  of  a  cere-  1 
mony;  It  requires  forethought,  care  and 
organization.  Luncheon  is  more  of  a  | 
scramble,  and  in  the  case  of  a  nu-  | 
merous  and  scattered  family  it  Is  the  j 
pleasantest  of  reunions. 


Formal  and  on  Sunday. 

"The  lunch«on  by  invitation  was  a , 
more  formal  and  rather  terrible  affair. 
I  well  remember  a  house  where  at  2 
o'clock  In  June  we  had  to  sit  down  with 
curtains  drawn,  lights  ablaze,  and  rose 
colored  shades  to  the  candles  because 
the   hostess   thought,    rightly    as    re- 1 

|  garded  herself,  less  so  as  regarded  her' 
I  guests,  that  no  one's  complexion  could 
'stand  the  searching  trial  of  midsum- 
mer sunshine. 

"  'Sunday  luncheon'  was  always  a 
thing  apart.  For  some  reason  not  al- 
together clear,  perhaps  devotion  long 
sustained  makes  a  strong  demand  on 
the  nervous  *ystem,  men  who  turned  un 
their  noses  at  luncheon  on  week  daya 
devoured  roast  beef  and  Yorkshire  pud- 
ding on  Sundays  and  went  forth  lika 
giants  refreshed,  for  a  round  of  after- 
noon calls.  St:nday  luncheon  was  a 
recognized  centre  of  social  life.  Where 
there  was  even  a  moderate  degree  ol 
intimacy  a  suest  might  drop  in  and  ba 
sure  of  mayonnaise,  chicken,  and  wel- 
come. I  can  recall  an  occasion  of  thla 
kind  when  I  saw  social  presence  of  mind 
exemplified,  as  1  thought  and  think,  on 
i  heroic  scale. 


De  Quincey  as  Witness. 

There  is  a  passage  in  De  Quincey'J 
essay,  "The  Casuistry  of  Roman  Meals,*] 
written  in  1839,  that  may  stand  as  a 
footnote.  De  Quincey  alludes  to  th< 
tiffin  served  from  2  to  5  on  the  table  oj 
an  East  Indian  uncle.  "The  EnglisH 
corresponding  term  is  luncheon;  bul 
how  meagre  a  shadow  is  the  European; 
meal  to  its  glowing  Asiatic  cousin."  Tef 
tiffin  was  never  meant  to  be  a  substi- 
tute for  dinner  any  more  than  tha 
Rojnan  "prandlum,"  which  stood  In  thai 
same  relation  to  the  Roman  day  as 
luncheon.  "Now,  to  Englishmen" — Da 
Quincey  italicises  "men" — "that  mea) 
scarcely  exists,  and  were  it  not  foi 
women,  whose  delicacy  of  organization 
does  not  allow  them  to  fast  so  long  aa 
men,  would  probably  be  abolished.  *  •  < 
We  all  know  how  hard  it  is  to  tempt  a 
man  generally  into  spoiling  his  appetite 
by  eating  before  dinner.  The  same  dis- 
like of  violating  what  they  called  the 
integrity  of  the  appetite  (integram 
famem)  existed  in  Rome." 

For  now  the  dentist  cannot  die 
And  leave  his  forceps  as  of  old. 
But  round  him,  'ere  he  scarce  'be  cold, 

Begins  the  vast  biography. 

Anecdotage. 

There  are  one  or  two  good  stories  i 
"The  Fourth  Generation;  Reminiscences1 
by  Janet  Roos,"  recently  published  in 
London.  When  Lady  Currie  in  spirit-j 
ual  mood,  told  the  Sultan  Abdul  Hamid 
that  she  had  not  yet  arranged  her  "inner 
life,"  he  advised  her,  through  an  inter- 
preter, to  try  hot  water. 

Many  of  the  anecdotes  in  the  Reminis- 
cences of  James  Stuart  are  older  and 
based  on  what  might  be  called  wan-, 
dering  motives.  Here  is  a  variant  of  a 
story  told  of  several  distinguished  per-i 
sons,  among  them  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton. Prof.  Stuart  in  a  Swiss  smoking 
room  met  a  talkative  man  who  seemed 
to  be  more  or  less  acquainted  with 
Edward  VH.,  then  Prince  of  Wales. 
"He  told  me  the  prince  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly affable  man,  and  I  asked  him 
what  gave  him  that  view.  He  said  he 
had  only  once  really  spoken  to  him, 
and  it  was  under  the  following  circum- 
stances. He  was  walking  up  a  flight 
of  steps  in  front  of  the  hotel  in  which  he 
was  staying  at  Vienna  just  as  the 
Prince  of  Wales  was  coming  down, 
and,  as  he  took  off  his  hat  to  the 
prince  the  prince  said  friendly-like):  "It 
is  a  damned  cold  day." 

The  story  told  by  Prof.  Stuart  about 
Mrs.  Josephine  Butler  is  a  little  fresher. 
She   ended  a  speech   in   South  Wales 

j  with  a  quotation  from  Isaiah,  and  the 
local  newspaper  said:    "She  concluded 

1  with  a  tirade  of  language  which  we 
would  rather  not  reproduce  in  print." 
Although  the  professor  was  a  stanch 
Gladstcnian  and  accompanied  his  idol 
in  one  of  the  Midlothian  campaigns, 
he  says  "it  was  as  difficult  to  get  him 
past  a  possible  audience  as  to  get  a 
cat  past  a  saucer  of  sweet  milk." 


Out  of  Doors. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  wonder  that  no  one  has  mentioned 
in  my  article  about  luncheon  the 
noon  meal  prepared  by  Eve  in  Milton's 
poem  and  eaten  by  Adam  and  tha 
"sociable  spirit"  Raphael,  while  Eve 
"ministerid  naked,"  as  though  she  were 
waiting  on  the  table  of  the  Borgias, 
"and  their  glowing  cups  with  pleasant 
liquors  crown'd."  It  was  a  meal  of  fruits, 
plants,  berries,  grapes,  and  pleasing 
expressed  juices.  And  Raphael  dis- 
coursed like  an  angelic  vegetarian.  This 
was  necessarily  an  out  of  door  luncheon 
—a  noonday  meal— though  Milton  speaks 
of  it  as  dinner. 

Other  poets  have  sung  a  more  sub- 
stantial, if  a  grosser  luncheon,  in  the 
open.  Thus  the  hero  of  Tennyson's 
"Audley  Court"  is  provided  with 

a  dusty  loaf  that  smelt  of  home. 
And,  half  cut  down,  a  pasty  costly  made. 
Where  quail  and  pigeon,  lark  and  leveret 

lay 

Like  fossils  of  the  rock,  with  golden  yolka 
Imbedded  and  injellled.  , 

And  all  this  of  a  game  pie! 

The  Daily  Chronicle  reminds  me  of 
Calverley's  lines: 

Kerchief  In.  hand  I  saw  them  stand. 
In  every  kerchief  lurked  a  lunch 

When   they  unfuTled   them,   it  was  'grand 
To    watch    bronzed   men    and  maidens 
crunch 

The  sounding  celery  stick,  or  ram 
The  knife  into  the  blushing  ham. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 
Marblehead  Neck,  Aug.  22. 

A  Nicotian  Pedometer. 

We  spoke  some  weeks  ago  of  Charles 
Lamb's  pedometer,  how  Lamb  walked 
in  a  day  so  many  pints  of  ale,  measur- 
ing distances  by  the  "pubs."  We  read 
yesterday  that  tobacco  was  the  pedom- 
eter of  Edward  Whymper,  the  moun- 
tain climber.  He  was  extravagantly 
fond  of  walking,  and  when  the  fit  was 
on  him  he  would  buy  a  large  quantity 
of  tobacco  at  a  shop  In  the  city  and 
spread  it  on  a  newspaper  before  the 
fire  till  it  resembled  tea  leaves.  Then 
he  put  on  his  jacket,  filled  each  of  the 
side  pockets  with  the  weed,  put  in  a 
couple  of  pipes  and  started  out.  He 
turned  back  toward  London  when  the 
left  pocket  was  empty,  and  he  emptied' 
the  right  pocket  on  his  homeward  way. 

IRRITATING  WflTTE. 


The  Old  Ferryman. 

An  English  steamship  company  has 
been  obliged  to  change  the  name  of  a 
vessel  Charon,  because  the  dockers  in 
a  Greek  port  refused  to  work  her.  The 
ship  is  now  known  as  the  Jason.  The 
modem  Greeks  still  speak  familiarly  of 
Charon,  whom  they  call  Charos,  but  he 
Is  no  longer  the  grim  ferryman,  be  is 
death  himself.  Mr.  J.  C.  Lawson,  the 
author  of  "Modern  Greek  Folklore  and 
Ancient  Greek  Religion."  thinks  the  old 
Charon  was  also  a  personification  of 
death.  Curiously  enough  in  the  Greece 
of  today  there  Is  a  St.  Charos  and  hlsj 
name  occurs  in  epitaphs  on  Christian1 
tombstones.  He  is  sometimes  repre- 
sented as  a  tall,  thin,  stern  faced  old! 
man;  sometimes  as  a  stalwart  youthj 


A  London  physician  asserts  that 
children  are  irritated  and  made  peev- 
ish by  the  use  of  the  color  white  on 
and  around  them;  that  children's 
clothes,  cots,  toys,  perambulators,  the 
nursery  wall  papers  and  ceiling 
should  be  green,  blue,  yellow,  any- 
thing but  red  or  white;  that  nurses 
should  wear  dresses  of  slate  gray, 
blue  or  print.  White  is  hurtful  to  the 
retina,  and  frets  the  eyes  as  well  as 
the  nerves. 

Years  ago  Herman  Melville  argued 
in  his  wild  tale  of  Captain  Ahab  and 
Moby  Dick  that  in  spite  of  sweet,  hon- 
orable and  sublime  thoughts  assoi 
ciated  with  the  color  white,  "there 
yet  lurks  an  elusive  something  in  the 
innermost  idea  of  this  hue,  which 
strikes  more  of  panic  to  the  soul  than 
that  readness  which  affrights  inj 
Wood."  And  Melville  described  with 
fantastical  eloquence  the  albatross, 
the  White  Steed  of  the  Prairies  fa- 
mous in  Western  and  Indian  tradi-> 
tions,  the  repulsiveness  of  the  AlbinOj 
the  fury  of  the  White  Squall,  thej 
White  Hoods  of  Ghent,  thev  White 
Tower  of  London,  the  gigantic  ghost^ 
Kness  of  the  White  Hills,  the  white 
veil  of  Lima,  the  tall  pale  man  of  the 
Hartz  forest,  the  awful  white  depths 


scenery  of  Antarctic  seas,  the  gliding 
pallid  horror  of  the  white  shark  and] 
the  abhorrent  mildness  of  the  white 
bear  of  the  poles.  It  was  the  white- 
ness of  Moby  Dick  the  whale  that 
above  all  things  appalled  Melville, 
who  alone  escaped  at  .  the  last,  the 
monster's  vengeance. 

And  now  will  there  be  a  crusade 
against  whiteness?  Is  there  a  white: 
as  well  as  a  Yellow  Peril?  Melville 
admitted  that  he  could  explain  him- 
self only  in  a  dim  and  random  way. 
The  physician  in  London  merely  as- 
serts: he  does  not  inquire  into  the 
psychology.  Is  white  no  longer  to  be 
associated  with  the  innocence  of  the 
child,  the  purity  of  the  bride,  the 
benevolence  and  wisdom  of  old  age, 
the  vision  of  the  four  and  twenty 
elders  and  the  redeemed?  There  are 
some  that  place  by  reason  of  its  im- 
aginative flight  the  "St.  Agnes"  of 
Tennyson,  with  its  intense  white  light . 
far  above  the  "Idyls"  and  "In  Memo-  i 
riam."  There  are  sensitive  aesthetes 
who  find  perfect  beauty  in  the  restful 
whiteness  of  a  chamber  door.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  that  white,  the 
color  of  mourning  in  Japan  today, 
has  been  the  outward  symbol  of  grief 
in  Western  lands. 

F  In  the  second  volume  of  his  "Souve- 
nirs d  un  Enfant  de  Paris,"  published  in 
JParis  not  long  ago,  Emil  Bergerat  tells 
of  a  visit  he  made  In  January,  1876.  with 
the  painter,  Charles  Chaplin,  on  Mme. 
Musard,  and  he  describes  this  extraor- 
dinary American  woman  and  her  equally 
•extraordinary  husband. 


Various 
Stories 


Many    strange  stories 
have  .  been    told  about 
Mme.  Musard,  and  those 
Related  about  her  early  life  be- 
fore she  met  and  pleased  William,  the 
Third,  King  of  Holland,  are  entertain- 
ingly contradictory. 

\    Thus  M.  Frederic  Loliee  in  "La  Fete 
Tmperiale"  says  that  she  was  born  on 
|lie  banks  of  the  Ohio  river,  and  her 
name  was  Elisa  -Parker.     She  was  a 
pjiamber  maid  with  a  love  for  fiddling 
p-nd  dancing,  when  a  French  musician, 
1  assing  that  way,  became  enamored  of 
her.  married  her  and  took  her  to  Eu- 
rope.    At  Baden  the  King  of  Holland 
saw  her  and  at  once  fell  a  victim ;  but 
vexed  by  her  attempt  to  mix  in  po- 
litical intrigues  or  simply  tired  of  her, 
tie  farewelled  her  and  threw  at  her  head 
a    1'iindle  of  shares  in  some  oil  wells 
th  i  were  considered  worthless.  They 
turned  out  to  be  enormously  valuable. 
Some  say  these  wells  were  in  Galicia, 
others  that   they   were   in   the  United 
States.    Mme.  Musard  and  her  husband 
then  went  to  Paris  where  she  lived  in 
Splendor.    Her  carriage,  drawn  by  four 
horses,   was  one  of  the  sights  of  the 
Bois.    Her  box  at  the  Opera  was  in  the 
middle  of  the  second  balcony.    She  wore 
a  dress  with  3000  pearls  at  a  dinner 
given   to  the  Prince  of  Chimay.  The 
breakfasts  in  her  stable  were  of  a  sump- 
tuous order.     She  possessed   a  superb 
chateau    at    Villequier.     Although   her,  , 
life  in  Paris  was  without  scandal,  she 
never   succeeded    in   pushing  her  way 
Into  society.    Men  like  Gauticr,  Chaplin, 
Zieni,  Houssaye  were  her  friends,  but 
of  the  women,  only  exotic- and  impecu- 
nious marchionesses  were  seen  at.  her 
table  or  in  her  drawing  room.    A  young 
girl,  a  daughter  or  a  niece,  was  of  the 
household.      Mme.    Musard    suffered  a 
stroke  that  disfigured  her.     She  went 
mad   and   died   in   an  asylum,  cursins 
Chaplin  because  he  had  taught  her  to 
paint.     One  of  her  last  wishes  was  to 
write  to  the  King  of  Holland.    Her  pal- 
ace in  Paris  was  purchased  by  (another 
remarkable    woman,    the    Countess  of 
Loynes.     Thus  the  scandal  loving  and 
gossiping  -Yi.  Loliee. 


Version 

of  Birth 


According  to  a  story 
Published  s  >mc.  years  a;d 
in  the  New  York  Times, 
ill  Ohio  Mme.  Mushrd  was  born 
in  Ohio  and  het  name  was  Eliza  P?tJ 
ker.  She  married  Musard  in  New  York 
in  .ISoS.  At  her  palace  :n  the  Aver.uel 
de  Jena  she  was  waited  on  al  table 
by  three  coal  black  negroes  and  three 
Vhite  servants  alternately.  She  wasf 
suspected  of  '  being  a  spy.  She  aW 
tempted  to  kill  Chaplin.  The  writer  ce- 
BcrlheJ  her  as  having  large  and  dark; 
fyes,  a  small  and  finely  formed  head, 
a  slender  and  shapely  figure. 

'A  ^different  story  was  told  at  vaniiHi 
Jimes  by  die  New  York  World.  Per 
name  was  Kliza  Blakeney  and  she  was, 
fhe  daughter  of  an  illiterate  stone  tna- 

E>9  1,1  "Ncu  York'  Sne  lived  in  tn 
JCast  ,-ide  tenement,  but  early  in  hie,' 
Fifties  she  met  one  Waleott.  a  youivs 
broker,  at  Haruum's  .Museum,  and  he 
fell  desperately  in  love  with  her.  HI* 
family  In  Chicago  interfered  am!  shel 
then  married  James  l.obinson.  bnll 
Again  pa,. 'i  ts  meddled  \v'*h  her  haDpSij 
Bess  and  the  two  were  separated]  I 
Mueartl  was  then  leading  an  orehesiaB 


ST**t  ..     >.  i.'!'-n»    of    M'i«i.'.    Hnw  won! 

'■•  Paris  i\ith  him.     When  the  King  of 

Holland  quarrelled  with  her  he  gave 
her  utics  of  land  In  P*imsylVan  Al 
Paris  she  amused  herself  Wltti  poli- 
tics and  was  iiuni-iI  on  In  ■'  Luxem-  j 
bourg  affair  of  IStiS.  TliC  Empress  fnr- 
»•••:-   her  appearance  on  the  highways 

Of  Paris. 

Another  story  was  to  the  effect  that  | 
|thr  name  of  Mme.  Musard  was  Henri- 
etta   Blakeney   and   she   was   born  at 
iiOgdensburgj   N-   v-     Hef  father.  Wil" 
ilain  II.  Blakeney.  iould  not  write  his] 
own  name,  nevertheless  he  published  a' 
hewspaper  in  New  York.    Mine.  Musard 
U  I  a  large  amount  of  property  fo  her 
family    in   America.     The  father  was 
killed   when  he  was  drunk  by  a  fall 
from    a  -carriage.     The    mother,  Mrs. 
Hannah    Blakeney.   died   at   Nyack  In 
1*86.  at  the  age  of  S2.    A  brother  died  at 
Ostlensburg  late  in  1S91.  '  ;"„' 

Mrs.  Lucy  H.  Hooper  once  wrote  that 
Mme.  Musard  was  a  New  Englander  by 
birth  and  was  a  servant  in  a  Boston 
hotel.  Her  beauty  was  of  the  Spanish 
type.  She  owned  clothes  baskets  of  silk 
Stockings  and  her  laces  111104  many 
Saratoga  trunks.  This  time  the  oil 
W  ells  were  in  Galicia.  .  ^ 

The  Marquise  Ue  Fontenoy  said  that 
"M  i.e.  Musard  was  40  years  old  when 
she  died;  that  she  had  a  villa  on  Lake 
Como.  a  chalet  at  Trouville.  a  chateau 
at  Villequier;  that  she  adored  her  hus- 
[band.  Now  tile  date  of  her  death  is 
given  as  1S7S,  two  years  after  Bergerat 
saw  her.  ff  she  were  40  when  she  died, 
she  was  only  -0  when  she  met  Musard. 


Son  of 
Noted 
Dancer 


This  Alfred  Musard— 
some  say  his  Christian 
name  was  Mario— was 
the  son  of  the  famous 
Philippe  Musard  (179?— 
1859).  the  "Paganini  of  the  Dance  and 
the  King  of  the  Quadrille"  in  the  time 
of  Louis  Philippe.  He  conducted  balls 
at  the  Opera  and  the  Opera  Comique;  he 
had  his  own  Concerts  Musard.  He  wrote 
much  music,  over  150  quadrilles,  and  de- 
lighted in  huge  orchestras:  24  violins  on 
<  at  ii  side,  14  cornets,  12  trombones,  etc. 
He  was  a  man  of  indisputable  talent, 
as  weil  as  a  magnetic  conductor  who 
Milled  Iris  eyes  and  was  often  lost  in 
"plastic  contemplation." 

The  son  apparently  came  to  New  Toil: 
with  the  manager  Bernard  Vlman.  We 
find  him  conducting  a  "Bal  Masque"  at 
the  Academy  of  Music.  April  12,  1S38. 
The  orchestra  was  130  strong.  The  an- 
ijbuneement  stated:  "Ladies  must  be 
unasked,  and  will  not.  be  admitted  un- 
less accompanied  by  gentlemen  not 
masked.  Ladies  can  wear  fancy  cos- 
tumes or  dominos;  gentlemen,  fancy 
costumes  or  plain  clothes.  Admis- 
sion, 50  cents;  reserved  seats,  $1.00.' 
lie  also  conducted  orchestral  concerts 
;On  Dec.  18.  21,  22.  1868,  bis  name  ap- 
peared in  connection  with  entertain- 
ments in  aid  of  the  Mount  Vernon  As- 
sociation for  the  Preservation  of  Wash- 
ington's Home,  and  in  1858  he  was  asso. 
'dated  as  a  conductor  with  Bergmann. 
I  Tt  is  said  that  after  the  death  o 
his  wife,  he  was  lost  at  sea  when  enss 
lug  from  France  to  Algeria. 


i  was  medium  »r  height.  vSfrliaill- 
aiade.  resembline.  a  woodeWBidol. 
epheble.  slight  and  supple.  pe«ilps  a 
Parisian,  bill  not  a  thoroughbred:  blind, 
or  nearly  (fb  In  the  left  eye;  It  was 
almost  dosed  and  hidden  by  a  lock  of 
hair  which  wished  to  be  coquettish  but 
was  s.nl  as  a  branc  h  of  a  weeping  wil- 
low. But  what  an  expression  of  im- 
perious will!  Ol  her  once  famous 
beauty  there  remained  an  oval  face 
of  pure  outlines  and  line  features.  The 
light  chestnut  hair,  waved,  fell  in  a 
cascade  to  tin-  middle  of  her  back,  "a  la 
little  girl."  Supreme  coquetry  was  thus 
revealed!  Bergerat  complimented  her. 
She  thanked  him.  ■'Von  are  an  artist?" 
"Not  a  capillary  one.  Madame/'  Then 
she  spoke  of  her  hair.  She  vivTtied  the 
roots  and  gave  lustre  by  using  glycer- 
ine, pure  and  not  perfumed.  That  was 
her  secret  and  Bergerat  wished  to  tell 
her  of  his  grandmother's  recipe  of  ox 
marrow  In  the  form  of  a  pomade.  'My 
tongue  itched  to  tell  her,  but  I  turned 
il  round  seven,  times  and  swallowed  it." 
i  She  was  dressed  in  a  high-necked  robe 
of  Flemish  silk,  black  and  Quakerish. 
A  scarf  of  bright  red  satin  girdled \it, 
and  this  floated  behind  her— always 
"a  la  little  girl."    She  wore  no  jewels. 

Her  hands  were  beautiful  although 
somewhat  gnarled— the  right,  which  was 
that  of  Holland— the  left,  which  w'as 
that  of  Musard.  It  was  not  necessary 
for  her  to  say  that  her  manicure  had 
just  left  her  and  she  was  going  to 
ithe  dentist.  This  was  seen  at  once. 
"I  thought  only  of  the  oculist.  She  also, 
but  she  did  not  breathe  a  word  aooul 
it.  Had  she  any  illusions  about  the 
willow  branch?"  • 


His  Dress 
Without 
a  Fault 


And  then  her  husband 
entered  and  was  an- 
nounced by  her  as 
though  a  palace  cham- 
berlain had  cried  "The 
King!"  Mjjsard  had  made  good  use  of 
the  glycerine.  There  was  not  a  stray 
hair.  His  dress  was  immaculate.  What 
a  pity  he  stirred  or  spoke.  "Fine 
weather."  he  said  to  Chaplin,  pointing 
to  the  window.  "What  a  soft  and  ecru 
light!"  Thus  he  showed  his  knowledge 
of  painting!  Yet  Musard  had  authority 
only  in  the  stables,  and  there  he  was 
not  absolute  master. 

When  his  wife  resolved  to  Hve  like  a 
princess  she  heard  that  Lord  Pembroke 
was  ready  to  sell  his  marvellous  horses, 
•10  of  them,  race  and  carriage  horses. 
She  summoned  his  head  coachman. 
"Yes,"  said  the  automedon,  "I'll  serve 
you,  if  you  buy  all  the  horses,  but  on 
three  conditions:  Madame  will  never  set 
foot  in  the  stables:  she  will  drive  daily 
for  the  health  of  the  horses;  I'll  drive 
her  wherever  she  wishes  to  go,  but 
Monsieur  must  never  be  with  her." 
Musard  was  present  and  swallowed  the' 
insult.  For  six  years  he  went  about 
only  in  a  cab. 


Bra^IetS  /""re  wasanasU.lic 

Of  Live  legend  that  she  always 

Snakps  iW°re,  llve  snakes  for 
oxiaKes    bracelets.    Benrerat  *nw 

none.    Nevertheless  Mme.  M™  "  wa 
<i  Jealous  woman,  also  devout.   Her  bed- 
room proved  this,  for  Alfred  insisted  on 
showing  >t.    There  .were   tnp   beds  n" 
ebony  encrusted   with  painted  porcelain 
and  covered  with  black  silk  embroidered 
n  purple  and  gold  with  the  Initials  of 
the  cmiple.     Porcelain  everywhere  And 
above  her  bed  were  two  guardian  angels 
enormous  and  atrociously  nainted.  Thev 
regarded  benevolently  her  dreams,  what- 
e\cr  they  were.    And  everywhere  were 
crucifixes,  ivory,  bronze,  stucco,  wooden. 
Perhaps  in  gingerbread,  and  there  were 
holy  water  basins   in   which   box  w. 
'withering  or  dead.    There  wus  a  pray* 
stool    at    the    foot    of    her    bed.  Ai 
abominable     chamber.     huddled  with 
irons,      rural     scenes     in  porcelain, 
shells  of  lustral  water,  illustrated  night 
tables,   a    Vcnusbeig   effect,  where  the 
black      bed      coverings      evoked  the 
thought  of.  the  Black  .Mas.-,. 

The  Salon  was  a  triumph  for  Champ- 
lln,  the  Boucher  or  this  Pompadour.  The 
ceiling  was  beautifully  decorated  ;  there 
was  costly  tapestry  ;  Music,  Painting 
and  Poetry  were  celebrated  above  the 
doors  and  pier  glasses.  There  was  a 
smaller  room  with  the  picture  of  a 
young  girl  beset  by  Cupids  ;  she  pointed 
to  a  full  length  portrait,  symmetrical, 
rigid,  academic,  a  puritanical  Mme.  i 
Musard.  "I  do  not  know  who  the  artist' 
was ;  I  did  not  look  for  his  name ;  but , 
there  was  something  of  the  Institute  in 
the  affair."  There  was  also  a  portrait 
of  a  young  mother  playing  with  a  child 
— "after  the  Dutch  manner." 
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There  Is  a  description  of  Mme.  Musarc 
i  that  cynical  romance,  "Les  Confi- 
dences,  d'une  Biche,  by  M.  Abel  Her- 
mant.  She  is  introduced  as  Kliza  Wat- 
son and  her  husband  is  Haffner,  a 
German  violinist.  Lady  Ventnor,  v/hc 
relates  through  M.  Hermant,  her  ex- 
traordinary adventures  and  gossips 
from  her  personal  knowledge  of  Bau- 
delaire. Sainte-Beauve,  "the  Due  de  Hor- 
ny." "Plon  Plon,"  "Prince  Citron,"  and 
others,  represents  Haffner  as  having 
811  affair  with  her  after  the  death  of 
Kliz.ii  and  finally,  impoverished  ana 
v  hite  haired,  killing  himself  at  the 
Jtotel  de  Bade.  The  true  story  is  curi- 
ously distorted  to  serve  the  purpose  of 
the  satirist,  and  is  not  Lady  Ventnor, 
first  known  in  the  Cyprian  world  as  "La 
So  'fei-ino.''  a  composite  character,  in 
wiiirti  t  he  Countess  de  Loynes  is  the 
("oqiinathig  figure,  for  Sair.te-Beuve  was 
t  :e  t  utor  of  this  countess  as  he  was 
of  Lady  Ventnor.  and  her  betrothed, 
Ernest  Baroche,  was  killed  at  the 
Paris  outposts  and  left  her  his  for- 
tune,  as  Julian  Chantepie  was  killed 
in  a  similar  manner  and  enriched  He*- 
mant's  heroine.  This  comtesse  de 
Loynes.  a  strange  woman,  "with  enig- 
matic, blue-gray  eyes  and  a  wealth  of 
dark  hair,  was  christened  by  Dumas 
the    younger    "La    Dame    aux  Vio- 


Guests 
Stables 


The  dining  room  was  in  oak,  like  the 
office  of  a  notary,  and  it  wo.;  cluttered 
with  miscellaneous  bibelots,  a  scrap  „,  , 
heap  of  art.  The  ceiling  was  decorated,  Snowed 
by  Chaplin.  Academic  and  swollen 
Cupids  were  sporting  in  dull  colors,  but 
above  the  mantel-piece  was  the  ex- 
quisite "Young  Girl  with  the  Turtle- 
dove." The  stable  equipage  was  at 
first  of  silver  plate;  later  of  Saxon 
porcelain,  open  work  anil  indented. 
There  were  two  carafes  of  wine,  red 
and  white.  "Antiquity  had  the  am- 
phora; we  have  the  litre,  said  Jules 
Valles 
cutlets 


Had  No  It    was  a   morose  pal- 

Pi'voIp  nf  ac*>  with  an  uninhabited 
t,llLie  Ol      ail.;  a  mangi(J„  oi  spieen 

Friends  and  Ice,  You  walked  on 
your  toes  as  in  a  family  vault.  For  the 
grand  parvenue  of  the  Champs  Elysees 
had  no  circle  of  friends.  The  wife  of  a 
"General  Chapelier"  was  seen  there; 
her  illustrious  husband  "could  not  come 
this  evening."  At  3  A.  M.  Mme.  Musard 
would  extinguish  the  lights  in  a  rage 
and  as];  her  guardian  angels  what  was 
the  use  of  wealth  and  piety. 

A  staircase  led  to  the  smoking  room, 
and  there  were  pictures  by  Diaz,  Dau- 
bigny,  Zlem  and  ChampUn.  There  was 
a  study  of  flowers  by  the  mistress  and 
there  was  a  story  that  she  nearly  lost 
her  sight  by  painting  them.  She  bought 
from  an  Italian  sculptor  who  was  hard 
up  a  life-size  copy  of  the  Venus  de  Med- 
icis,  and  paid  only  15  louis  for  It.  "A 
good  bargain,"  she  said.  "Not  for  the 
sculptor,"  answered  the  unabashed  Ber- 
gerat. The  smoking  room  was  comfort- 
able with  its  oriental  divan.  There  was 
an  Erard  grand  piano  encrusted  with 
ivory  and  American  novels  sumptuously 
bound  were  in  low  bookcases. 

Mme.  Musard  shoolc  hands  with  Ber- 
gerat when  he  left,  and  he  felt  as 
though. pincers  had  hold  of  him. 


I  usstonata  and  the  so-ealh 
A  curious  play  was  proi 
Mile  End  Yiddi-h  Theatn 
"The  Kreutzor  Sonata."  but  H  had  notl 
ing  lo  do  with  Tolstoy's  story.  Tor 
Referee  gave  this  flippant  acoount:  "The 
Hebrew  heroine  'stooped  to  roily'  with, 
a  certain  scoundrel,  and  anon  bore  a 
'nameless'  child.  Her  heart-broken 
father,  a  very  Insistent  Israelite,  never 
rested  till  he  had  found  for  her  a  hus- 
band, who  didn't  mind  his  bride  having 
had  a  Past  and  a  babe!  Alas!  the  match 
turned  mil  hadi.v,  lor  ihe  husoand-of> 
convenience  became  smitten  witii  his 
wife's  boun:  iug  sisier.  The  actual  gulH 
o:'  this  pair  was  finally  revealed  in  a 
somewhat  novel  manner.  The  wicked 
'Otipje  went  out  saying  they  were  go- 
in:;  lo  see  Calve  as  Carmen,  instead 
of  which  they  went  other  where.  Re- 
turning late,  full  of  commendation  for 
Calve,  they  were  confounded  by  the 
wife's  statement  that  Calve  hadn't  ap- 
peared, but  had  left  Carmen  to  the  un- 
derstudy. Being  then  mocked  by  her 
husband  and  her  sister,  the  wife  sought 
to  take  a  swig  at  a  big  bottle  of  carbolic 
acid  which  her  father  had  just  brought 
in.  Foiled  in  her  endeavor,  she  fatally 
shot  the  guilty  couple  and  presently 
died  of  heart-break.  This  peculiar  play, 
the  scene  of  which  was  mostly  laid  in 
New  York,  was  excellently ,  acted,  both 
lin  Us  humorous  and  its  tragi-  parts  Jt 
was  agreeably  diversified  with  sundry  ' 
'American  songs  and  choruses,  some  of 
■which  so  much  recalled  'fTncle  Tom's 
I  Cabin'  that  more  than  once  I  quite  ex- 
pected to  find  poor  Kliza  Harris  coming 
along  to  fly  across  the  tee  and  'your 
little  Eva'  telling  us  she  ould  not  be 
long  with  vis." 

Alfred  Capus , has  written  an  ultra- 
modern version  of  "La  Dame  aux 
Camelias"  for  the  Vaudeville  Theatre, 
Pa  rjs. 

Le  Bargy  will  open  his  own  theatre 
in  Paris  next  season  with  "Cyrano  de 
Bergerac."  Later  lie  will  act  Tartuffc. 
Don  Juan  and  the  Faust  in  Rostand's 
play.  "In  between  whiles  M.  Le  Bargy 
will  play  the  leading  part  in  the  action 
which  the  Comedie  Francaise  has  taken 
against  him."  ' 


M.  "Musard  showed  his 
guests   the   stables  and 
on  their  way  they  talked 
about  Rembrandt.  "You 
know,"  said  Bergerat,  "they  have  found 
out  the  secret  of  his  golden  browns.  He 
painted  in  herring  oil." 

The  stables  were  a  museum.  All 
known    saddles,    whips,    bits,  blinders, 


"  The  fare  consisted  of  oysters  bridles,  stirrups,  spurs,  from  the  time 
.  calf's  head  (without  glycerine),'  of  Nimrod  to  that  of  MacMahon.  In 


preserved  asparagus,  pate  de  foie  gras, 
Chester  and  camembert  cheese.  Nat- 
urally there  was  no  Holland  cheese,  and 
there  were  no  oranges.  At  the  end  of 
the  meal  a  cup  of  perfumed  Cyprus 
was  brought  to  the  hostess  and  she  put 
it  down  in  one  draught. 


lettes."  and  she  shone  from  the  days 
of  the  Second  Empire  to  the  Drcvlus 
affair.  There  is  much  about  her  "and 
her  salon  in  M.  Arthur  Meyer's  "Ce 
Que  Je  Penx  Dire."  which  has  been 
translated  into  English  under  the  title, 
"Forty  Years  of  Parisian  Society." 


Bergerat's 

Visit  to 
Mme.  Musard 


Let  us  listen  to 
M.  Bergerat  as  he 
describes  his  visit 
to  Mme.  Musard. 
It  was*  in  Janu- 
ary, 1876,  that  he  went  with  Charles 
Chaplin,  the  painter,  who  effected  Eng- 
lish and  "Brummelesque"  manners  and 
rejoiced  when  he  was  addressed  as  Sir 
Tcharles  Tchapline.  On  the  way  he  cau- 
tioned Bergerat  against  alluding  to 
Holland,  to  oranges,  and  praising,  petro- 
leum for  illumination.  "Without  being 
Edgar  Poe  or  the  Last  of  the  Mohicans. 
I  built  up  the  romance.  The  King  of 
Holland  was  William  of  Orange  the 
Third,  and  lighting  by  petroleum  imag- 
ed, in  the  slang  of  the  boulevard,  the 
'origin  of  his  mistress's  fortune." 

Mme.    Musard.    when    Bergerat  saw 


Gives  Although   Mine.  Musard 

Hu°'0  v  :ls  an  American  she  ap- 
°  ,.  peared  to  Bergerat  as  one 
Ll'etllt  oil  the  defensive.  She 
talked  little.  "My  pointed  nose  dis- 
quieted her."  And  was  tho  husband 
really  the  son  of  the  prodigious  Musard 
who,  long  before  Offenbaeli,  led  the  be- 
witched bacchanal  of  '  the  Parisian 
night?  Mme.  Musard  suddenly  said: 
"An,  M.  Tchapline,  what  a  bother  it  is 
to  do  good!  Always  ingratitude!  I  no 
longer  dare  to  give  money  to  anyone!" 
Bergerat  had  heard  of  her  Shylockian 
parsimony;  how  she  went  down  stairs 
in  the  morning  to  measure  the  milk  in 
the  jar,  fearing  that  the  concierge 
would  rob  her;  nevertheless  Bergerat 
bad  the  presence  of  mind  to  say:  "He 
that  giveth  to  the  poor,  lendeth  to  the 
Lord."  "What  a  charming  proverb'" 
exclaimed  Mme.  Musard.  "It  in  not 
mine;  it's  Victor  Hugo's."  answered 
Bergerat.    "The  poet?" 

She  had  a  queer  trick  of  emphasizing 
her  speech  by  a  stiff  motion  of  the  fore- 
arm. "  'Madame  Polichnelle  Despot'  is  a 
pantomime  to  be  made.  In  the  conjugal 
Punch  and  Judy  show,  Alfred  should  not 
be  contradictory."  Her  hand  was  of  steel 
Toledo  perhaps,  but  Desbarolles  could 
read  m  the  palm  without  a  magnifying 
glass,  energy  and  tenacity.  On  it  the 
manicure  wasted  her  salves.  A  woman 
of  sudden  inspirations,  violent  caprices 
tormented  with  the  thought  of  approach- 
ing- Blindness  and  the  spectre  of  irregu- 
larity; a  bit  of  human  wreckage  rejected 
by  the  oceStn  of  society 

Bergerat's  compliments  about  her  hair 


glass  cases  were  pompons,  ribbons, 
!  reins,  artificial  flowers,  bells  of  gold 
j  and  silver.  There  was  a  "whip-horn." 
the  only  one  in  the  world.  "To  wed  a 
whip  to  a  horn  is  the  thought  of  a 
fabulist.  'A  whip  adored  a  horn.'  But 
what  could  be  the  result  of  such  a 
union?"  There  was  a  golden  book 
with  portraits  of  famous  horsewomen 
in  the  time  of  Cora  Pearl.  There  was 
j  a  wonderful  collection  of  bells  of 
every  sort.  There  was  a  sleigh 
that  belonged  to  the  Empress,  worthy 
of  Semiramis.  And  the  superb  horses! 
The  head  stableman  despised  his  master 
and  his  guests.  "He  was  like  Diomede. 
who  fed  his  steeds  on  human  flesh." 
And  as  Bergerat  marvelled  at  the 
splendor  of  the  stables,  lo,  M.  Musard 
burst  into  a  fit  of  rage.  Some  one  had 
forgotten  to  turn  off  the  gas  and  a 
single  jet  was  burning,  although  it  was 
full  day.    "Do  you  wish  to  ruin  me?" 

After  Mme.  Musard  died,  it  was  found 
out  that  she  and  her  husband  were 
married  only  in  name.  He  had  given 
her  his,  merely  to  have  the  right  of 
defending  her  and  loving  her  in  public. 
Insensible  to  the  universal  contempt, 
he  could  not  long  survive  her. 


Noted  Sir     Herbert  Tree. 

J      .    ,  Sir    George  Alexander 

Actors        and  M].   Cyril  Maude 

in  Peril  may  be  surprised  to 
hear  that  they  may  become  "black- 
legs" if  they  cross  the  equator.  The 
[Australian  Actors'  Union"  has  start- 
ed a  crusade  against  "non-union 
theatrical  companies."  It  is  affiliated 
to  more  than  a  hundred  other  trade 
unions,  so  that  if  Sir  Herbert. or  Sir 
George  should  be  unable  to  produce  his 
union  ticket  on  landing  in  Australia, 
he  might  have  to  play  to  empty  pits 
and  galleries,  or,  worse  still,  pits  and 
galleries  packed  with  noisy  demonstra- 
tors.— Daily  Chronicle. 

The  Imperial  Family  of  Japan,  like 
the  Hohenzollerns.  has  produced  some 
musical  composers.  At  the  reception 
given  by  the  Mikado  in  1894  to  celebrate 
his  silver  wedding,  a  dance  was  played 
which,  according  to  the  program,  was 
"composed  1300  years  ago  by  the  Em- 
peror Yomer.  It  represents  the  joyous 
flight  of  a  bird  of  paradise  in  the  Gold- 
en Age."  Another  dance  was  "com- 
posed 987  years  ago  by  Prince  Atsumi  " 
-Pall  Mall  Gazette. 


Statue  in 
Honor  of 
Pavlova  ? 

other  day  I  was 


News 
and 


"Zingari."  a  new  oper- 
etta by  Leoncavallo,  will 
be  produced  at  the  London 
Gossip  Hippodrome,  Sept.  16. 
An  adaptation  by  Peter  Le  Marchant 
of  Kistermaecker's  drama.  "La  Flam- 
bee."  will  be  produced  by  Sir  George 
Alexander    in    London  on  Oct.  1.  He 
will  take  the  part  of  the  hero,  and  Miss 
Ethel  Irving  that  of  the  hero's  wife. 

An  epic  ballet.  "The  Gate  of  Life," 
by  Aried  Rosencrantz,  was  produeed  at  I 
the  Savoy  Theatre.  Death,  as  the  gate 
of  life,  was  the  central  figure.  In  the 
first  scene  a  youth,  after  coquetting 
with  a  damsel,  departs  to  fight  and 
haunted  her.     She  wished   Chaplin   lo     Death,  appears  at  tb,e  gate.    In  the  sec- 


paint  her  at  once.  She  had  the'colors 
brushes,  all  ready.  She  would  nose  ex- 
actly as  she  was.  "It's  for  America  " 
"You  owe  he.r  a  portrait  in  the  manner 
of  Reynolds,"  said  Bergerat.  "Gains- 
borough will  be  good  enough,"  answered 
the  painter  without  a  smile 


ond  the  maid  is  disconsolate  and  dies. 
The-  youth  returns  and  finding  his  love 
dead  prays  to  be  with  her.  in  the  third 
the  youth  and  the  maiden  rise  from 
the  ground  and  leave  together.  The 
music  was  taken  from  these  sonatas  of 
Beethoven:     the    .Waldstein,     the  Ap- 


When  one  has  time 
to  think,  what  a  lot  of 
things  there  seem  to 
be  to  think  about!  The 
asked  if  I  knew  where 
the  only  statue  existed  in  London  that 
had  been  erected  in  honor  of  that  glori- 
ous artist.  Madame  Pavlova.  I  know; 
do  any  of  you  know  who  may  read  this 
paragraph?  Also,  I  was  asked— but  I 
fear  the  questioner  was  rather  a  sophis- 
ticated person— why  the  Duke,  in  "Ri- 
goletto."  goes  in  to  the  precincts  of 
Rigoletv'.o's  house  through  the  kitchen 
door  ajjd  comes  out  of  the  house  to  take 
his  traditional  call  through  a  door  that 
seems  made  for  no  o^her, purpose.  Also 
how  would  any  of  you  answer  the  ques- 
tion of  the  youngster  who,  on  being 
taken  to  a  concert  in  Warsaw  to  see 
Nikisch  conduct,  and  promised  to  be 
good  because  Nikisch  was  held  up  as 
a  most  fascinating  conductor,  asked, 
after  some  time,  "Mother,  when  is  tie 
going  to  begin  to  be  fascinating?" — Daily 
Telegraph. 

In  my  last  week's  notes  I  exprofotd 
a  doubt  if  the  acting  of  the  Irish  Pla;  ■  rs 
carried  to  the  tipper  circles.  I  have  now 
I  sat  the  other  day  in  the 
.  and  though  I  knew  tile 
ave  somewhat  accustamtd 
myself  to  Irish,  intonation,  I  had  to 
strain  my  ears  to  follow  the  dialogue. 
And  surely  it  must  bo  plain  that  the 
subtleties  of  "The  Shadow  of  the  Glen" 
are  not  for  a  large  hall.  That  floating 
glamour,  that  mystical  humor,  that 
haunting  sens',  of  allegory  cannot  be 
expressed  through  a  megaphone,  and 
easily  degenerate  Into  farce. 
Titterton  in  the  Pall  Mall  Ga- 


110  doubU 
grand 
play, 


ma  v 
— W. 
zette 

"One  of  the  great  changes  sii 
time"  CS9-.')   -has'  been  the  chi 
the    Gaiety    girl,   The  typical 
girl  .twenty  years  apo  was  a  sp 


e  that 
:i  sre  in 
Gaiety 
cndidly 
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That 


things  In  which-  George  Edwnrd.i  f„»lt 
the  publi.'  taste  was  Clanging.  The] 
show  girl  has  given  way  10  the  pr-  tly 
little  flapper  "  I 

Atdul  The     deposed  Sultan 

■it       -j>        A  lul  ti  I     Uamid.     as  liu> 

namni  -  ,,„..,,  ,  ul  tl,  Tonno  in. 
Theatre  (onus  t..--.  .us  arranged 
a  mfnlaluiv  opera  house  adjoining  his 
t  Cilia  of  Alatiiia.  "It  lias  but  l4  stalls, 
;  tot  is  mo.*'  luxuriously'  furnished  undi 
Uir  performances  mainly  depend  on  the 
court  functionaries  who  share  his  exile.  _ 
A  pasha  rings  up  the  curtain  and  an-' 
other  pasha  Is  scene-shifter.  On©  of 
his  attendants  acts  as  prompter  and  one 
ptics  the  signal  to  begin  at  an  almost 
Imperceptible  movement  of  the  Sultan's 
hand.  Sometimes  ii  happens  that  the 
performance  comes  to  an  abrt.pt  end, 
tor  when  h's  devoted  minions  observe' 
that  their  master  lias  fallen  asleep  they 
Diakc  all  those  present  vacate  the  stage 
and  the  audience  hall  on  tiptoe." 

Abdul  Humid  has  always  been  a  gen- 
erous patron  of  the  drama.  He  had  a 
luxuriantly  appointed  private  theatre 
built  at  Ylldiz  Kiosk.  "His  taste,  how- 
ever, has  always  been  Tor  opera  houffe; 
of  tragedy— on  the  stag* — he  will  have 
none.  When  years  ago  the  Italian  am- 
bassador a!  Constantinople  induced  him 
tn  'command'  Salvini  to  recite  one  or  | 
two  of  his  tragic  scenes  in  his  presence, 
Abdul  was  so  discomposed  that  he  rose 
in  the  middle  of  the  performance  and 
left.  Sarah  Bernhardt  the  Sultan  al- 
ways refused  to  see,  "declaring  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  witness  the  acting  of 
I  woman  who  could  mimic  death  to; 
Such  perfection." 


Too 

Much 


Here  is  a  pathetic  letter 
addressed  to  the  editor 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette: 
MUSIC  Sir:  We  all  have  our 
private  troubles,  domestic  worries,! 
perhaps  heartaches,  and  certainly! 
we  are  all  tired  towards  the 
end  of  the  season.  Why,  then,  have' 
we  no  consideration  for  one  another? 
Why  increase  the  agony  incidental  to, 
our  meetings?  Why  turn  the  weapon 
In  the  wound?  In  u  word,  why  will 
"amateurs'-  stand  up — or  sit  down  when 
it  is  a  piano — to  rub  in  the  salt  at  the 
bidding  of  a  ruthless  hostess?  Also,  one 
might  ask  why  do  we  cravens  submit  to 
It?  » 

But  this  is  a  Christian  country.  We 
com*  innocently,   full  of  good-will,  to 
our  friends'   at  homes  and  sit  meekly 
while  "music"  is  hurled  at  us  out  of 
the  throats  of  stout  tenors  and  pale 
sopranos,  and  from  the  open  corpse  of 
what  is  called  a  "grand-piano."  Grand? 
perhaps  yes.    Piano?  no,  not  if  it  is 
tal;en  as  a  literal  term.    This  foul  in- 
strument of  vengeance  racks  our  weary 
BOula    in    punishment    of  uncommitted 
offences.    There  is  nobody  to  fly  at  the 
throat  of  the  executioner  and  stifle  the 
note j  tUu,i  torture,  not  a  mau  in.  Ejjg- , 
land  to  handcuff  the  piano  player!  IIow 
long  will  these  outrages  continue'.'  When 
shall  there  be  a  surcease  of  "Music"?. 
Yours,  etc.,  AN"  INNOCENT  VICTIM. 


Massenet's 
Early 


Editor  of  The  Herald  : 
It  does  not  seem  possible 
that  Jules  Massenet  is  no] 
Years  more :    It  was  but  yester- 
day that  I  was  humming  the  Scotch  aria 
in  "David  Rizzio,"  the  one-act  opera  that 
gave   for  many   years   to   ti  e  foremost 
Flench  composer  the    "Prix  de  Rome," 
and  little  did  I  think  then  that  today  i 
Bte  Herald  would  tell  me  of  Massenet's  | 
■death  !  . 

fc*  I  was  but  a  boy  when  I  first  met  the  ] 
future  composer  of  "Wertber"  and  "Le  ' 
Cid."  I  was  12  and  he  was  16,  and 
Jules,  as  we  used  to  call  him,  was 
spending  the  summer  at  my  father's 
louse  in  Guines,  France.  If  I  be  not 
mistaken  he  had  just  carried  off  at  the 
Conservatoire  the  "Premier  Prix  de 
Piano,"  and  was  full  of  life  and  ambi- 
tion. Year  after  year  Massenet  spent 
his  summers  with  us,  and  was,  so  to 
speak,  "de  la  famille."  His  last  visit 
was  in  1864,  when,  having  won  "Le  prix 
de  Rome,"  he  came  to  bid  us-  farewell 
previous  to  starting  for  Rome  as  "pen- 
si'-nnaire''  of  the  French  government — 
and  to  ask  my  eldest  sister's  haff\d  in 
marriage. 

It  had  all  come  about  in  this  way. 
My  sister  and  Massenet  had  become 
acquainted  at  the  Conservatoire,  and  at 
the  home  of  Mr.  Palianti,  the  "regisseur" 
of  tne  Opera  Comique.  where  both  were 
boarding,  and  thus  Massenet  became  ac- 
quainted with  our  family. 

Now  Jules  was  very  poor,  supporting 
himself  on  SI  3  a  month,  as  player  of  the 
kettle  drums  at  the  Opera  Comique,  and 
my  father  said  "No!"   although  many 
predicted  a  brilliant  future  for  the  young 
Composer.    The  actus*  trou'ole  was  that 
Massenet   was   a   "Wagrrerist."   and  in 
those  days  "la  musiq'tje  de  i'avenir"  wasi 
by  no  means  popular  in   France,  and' 
therefore  my  father  recused  to  believe! 
that  the  future  composer  of  "Le  Roi  de 
.Lahore:"  and  .if  'Thais''  would  ever  be 
much  more  than  a  kettle  drum  player. 
.Years  went  by  and  both  got  married. 
Massenet  became  famous  and  rich;  my 
After'8  husband  lost  what   money  he.! 
JBad  and  never  was  able  to  recuperate. 
^Unable  to  carry  on  herself,  bey'ond  a\ 
fcertain  limit,  her  eldest  boy's  muslcall 
fjpucatfon   my   sister,   who   was  living 
and  had  never  seen  .Massenet 


aiuiln  alt t  their  sad:  parting  m  icmi,. 
dit'ed  to  write  to  her  tanner  sweetheart} 
asking  lif in  to  take  an  interest  In  hen 
son  Gaston.  Massenet  sent  for  him  and) 
re.  etved  him  in  his  home  and  columned 
the  boy's  musical  education. 

Today  Gaston'  Borc.h  is  a  young  and 
promising  composer.  •  Many  of  his  com- 
positions  have  been  played  by  different 
well  known  orchestras  in  Europe  and  lij 
this  country. 

The  famous  French  conductor, 
Colonue,  allowed  hini  to  conduct  a 
"suiie."  composed  by  .the  boy,  at  trfe] 
age  in  twenty-four;  the  same  honor  was 
granted  him  by  Paur  at  Pittsburgh ' 
Several  or  his  compositions  have  beef,! 
published  in  France.  England,  Germany 
and  in  this  country. 

I  have  met  Massenet  many  times  in 
Paris  since  the  days  of  our.  boyhood, 
and  wheu  I  last  saw  him,  only  a  few 
years  ago.  he  said  to  me,  speaking  of 
my  sister  then  diead: 

"Son  doux  souvenir  m  'a  souvent  blen 
Inspire!"  A.  H. 

Boston.  Aug.  14. 

THE  FINAL  HONOR. 

Even  if  Mr.  Roosevelt  should  not) 
enter  upon  a  third  term,  with  char-! 
acterlstlc  defiance  of  sane  custom,  hej 
has  been  awarded  the  supreme,  the) 
final  honor.  The  Lamoille  Valley 
fair  in  Vermont  has  been  extended 
one  day,  that  he  may  be  present;  that 
he  may  be  seen  and  heard.  On  Aug. 
30,  "a  red  letter  day.  for  the  whole 
Lamoille  valley,"  as  the  handbill 
states,  Mr.  Roosevelt  will  arrive  aj; 
the  fair  in  Morrisville  by  automobile, 
the  modern  triumphal  chariot.  He 
will  lunch,  and  the  people  will  be  al- 
lowed to  see  him  at  meat,  as  the 
French  were  permitted  on  certain 
days  to  gaze  at  Louis  XIV.  similarly 
employed.  "Sufficient  time  will  be 
given  for  the  speech  and  such  in- 
formal reception  as  Col.  Roosevelt 
may  be  pleased  to  hold."  All  the  other 
features  of  the  program  will  be  post- 
poned until  his  departure. 

"Think  of  it!  An  opportunity  of  a 
lifetime!  A  chance  to  hear  right  here 
at  home  the  most-talked-of  man  in 
the  world!" 

"See  the  whole  show!" 

But  what  in  comparison  with  the 
presence  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  are  the, 
other  features— the  trotting  matches, 
the  prize  bull,  the  largest  squash, 
card  gingerbread,  the  six-legged  cat. 
or  even  a  balloon  ascension? 

The  "whole  show."  It  is  Mr.  Roose- 


velt. There  is  no  other. 

QuuLqu*&  .}(>♦/ 

Showing  the   best   and   dividing  It  from] 
the  worst  age  vexee  age. 
Knowing  the  perfect  fltneos  and .  equanim- 
ity of  things,  while  they  discuss  I  am 
silent,  and  go  bathe  and  admire  myselt. 



Bathiana. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Quine  of  Manchester,  Eng- 
land, read  a  paper  at  the  Royal  Sanitary  j 
Institute's  Congress  held  early  thill 
month  at  York  and  his  subject  was  thel 
bath  habits  of  the  English  people.  Anl 
intrepid  observer,  he  has  made  "an 
extensive  inquiry  Into  the  provision  and 
use  of  baths  in  hotels,  both  family  and 
commercial,  and  in  seaside  and  country 
lodging  houses."  He  found  that  on  the 
average  95  per  cent,  of  hotel  guests  did 
not  use  the  bath  on  any  day ;  the  cold 
baths  were  used  exclusively  by  men : 
the  military  came  first  on  the  roll  of 
honor ;  racing  men  were  a  good  second  ; 
the  average  of  the  clergy  was  not  high, 
possibly  by  reason  of  the  cost ;  commer-  j 
clal  men  (drummers)  had  not  acquired 
the  daily  bath  habit.  Dr.  Quine  also 
said :  "No  evidence  was  discovered  which 
would  lead  one  to  conclude  that  the 
bathing  accommodation  of  any  townj 
was  unduly  taxed  whenever  a  congress 
of  medical  men  or  sanitarians  was  held 
there."  ! 

Dr.  Quine  then  presented  a  table  of 
frequency  in  bathing  according  to 
nationalities :  1,  Scotsmen ;  2,  English- 
men ;  3,  Irishmen  ;  4,  American  women ; 
C,  English  women;  8,  American  men; 
7,  French  men ;  8,  Germans. 


Tubphobia. 

It  should  be  borne  In  mind  that  these 
statistics  were  compiled  after  inquiry 
only  in  English  hotels  and  lodging 
houses,  nor  are  we  informed  as  to  the 
manner  In  which  the  investigation  was 
conducted.  We  are  told,  however,  that 
American  women  outstripped  English 
■women  in  the  use  of  the  bathroom, 
because  they  were  less  bashful  and 
were  not  afraid  to  pass  along  the  cor- 
ridors. They  were  provided  with  elab- 
orate and  handsome  dressing-gowns, 
and  in  this  were  superior  to  their  Eng- 
lish cousins 

The  causes  that  prevented  the  mora 
frequent  use  of  the  bathroom  were  the 
charge  made  for  baths;  the  objection 
to  walking  along  corridors  and  dressing 
twice  j  want  of  time  in  the  morning ;  the 
objection  to  leaving  money  and  valu- 
ables unsecured  in  the  bedchamber. 

Dr.  Quine  concluded  by  saying;:  "In 
lodging  houses  and  country  houses  gen- 
erally, the  washing  accommodation  is 
disgracefully  inefficient  and  insufficient. 
In  the  town  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  without  efficient  appliances  to  wash 
all  parts  of  their  bodies." 


*  Watery  Discussion. 

Tne  statement  of  Dr.  Quine  naturally 
■roused  discussion  in  the  English  news- 
papers. An  American,  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Moore,  wrote  to  the  Dally  Mail  that  he 
once  believed  in  the  old  story  about  the 
Englishman's  tub,  and  how  he  used  to 
carry  It  with  him,  on  glacier  tracks 
and  In  the  desert.  "Having  "ved  In 
England  for  three  years,  I  now  reallre 
that  the  overage  Englishman  doea  not 
know  what  a  proper  bath  la,"  and  he 
mentions  large  hotels  in  London  where 
one  bathroom  is  provided  for  a  floor 
of  about  60  rooms. 

Some  of  the  correspondenta  (English-  I 
men)  frankly  aay  they  hesitate  to  pay  j| 
1  shining  6d.  a  day  for  a  hotel  bath,  I 
and  one  man  reckons  that  the  average 
hotel  bath  room  brmga  In  about  £160  a 
year ;  "no  bad  return  for  aupplying  a  ] 
splash  of  water  In  a  eort  of  corner  cup-  ' 
board."    Yet  Dr.  Quine  had  the  courage 
to  say:  "In  no  hotel  do  the  feea  from 
bathers  pay  for  the  cost  and  upkeep  of 
the  installation." 

Nor  are  the  physicians  agreed  as  to 
the  necessity  or  advisability  of  a  daily 
bath.  They  do  not  cite  the  melancholy 
case  of  Geonge  Wishart,  Ahe  Scottish! 
martyr,  mentioned  in  ifoxe's  famousj 
book:  "He  had  commonjy  by  his  bed- 
side a  tub  of  water,  in  Which,  his  peo- 
ple being  in  bed,  the  candle  put  out. 
and  all  quiet,  he  used  to  bathe  himself." 
And  for  this  he  suffered;  aye,  he  was 
taunted  by  the  persecutors  and  told  that 
while  his  body  might  be  outwardly] 
Clean,  he  nevertheless  smellcd  of  super- 1 
Stltlon. 

Basin  and  Surf. 

"The  wash-hand  '  basin,"  said  Dr.' 
Quine,  "is  the  sole  washing  vessel  in 
daily  use  by  approximately  forty  mil- 
lions of  people."  This  reminds  us  of 
a  story  told  by  George  Gissing  In  "Rye- 
croft,"  about  life  In  the  British  mu- 
seum. "Once,  on  going  down  to  wash,' 
my  hands  I  became  *a ware  of  a  notica 
newly  set  up  above  the  row  of  basins. 
It'ran  somehow  thus:  'Readers  are  re- 
quested to  bear  in  mind  that  thess 
basins  are  to  be  used  only 'for  casual 
ablutions.'  Oh,  the  significance  of  that 
inscription!  Had  I  not  myself,  mora 
than  once,  been  glad  to  use  this  soap 
and  water  more  largely  than  the  sens* 
of  the  authorities  contemplated?  And 
there  were  poor  fellows  working  under 
the  great  dome  whose  need,  in  this  re- 
spect, was  greater  than  mine." 

There  are  physicians  who  aay  wa 
really  do  not  need  to  wash  at  all  ex- 
cept at  birth  and  at  death.  Others  be- 
lieve If  we  wash  our  garments,  the  skin 
will  do  the  rest.  Nearly  all  agree  that 
the  lolling,  the  soaking  is  merely  a 
luxury,  and  Dr.  Saleeby  declares  that 
beneficial  cleanliness  comes  only  from 
swimming  In  the  surf.  Washing  is  no 
less  salutary  as  a  discipline,  "a  piece 
of  symbolical  homage  to  life's  temple." 
than  as  a  preventive  of  disease.  Yet 
we  are  right  to  deplore  the  carelessness 
of  many  in  this  respect— "though  more 
on  account  of  the  affront  to  our  nostrils 
than  of  the  injury  to  their  health,"  and 
"dabbling  with  dishes  in  a  bedroom" 
may  make  the  body  clean.  When  wo 
were  living  in  Berlin  in  the  eighties  we 
went  to  the  public  baths.  The  sensitive 
preferred  the  "Nob,le  Bath"  although  it 
cost  a  mark  mora.  The  "nobility"  con- 
sisted in  the  fact  that  the  water  in  the 
tub  had  not  been  used  by  predecessors. 

UtufUA*-       '  f  /  *-» 

"J.  D.  K."  writes;  "In  the  restaurant] 
last  night  I  heard  a  word  not  in  the 
dictionary.  The  waiter  called  out,  'Send 
down  a  Mulligan.'  He  said  it  was  a 
can  used  to  hold  soups  and  stews.  Is  it 
an  Americanism?"  Will  some  one  shed 
kindly  light? 

From  "M.  W.  B.":  "C.  H.  C.  writes 
that  his  friend  has  coined  the  expressive 
word  'bruncheon.'  Perhaps  he  does  not 
use  the  word  'coin'  in  the  usual  sepse 
of  to  Invent,  or  does  not  know  that 
'brunch'  is  the  Oxford  undergraduate's 
term  for  a  meal  between  breakfast  and 
luncheon,  Or  a  very  late  breakfast." 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  informs  us  that 
he  has  been  most  highly  complimented. 
"Yesterday  I  received  a  pressing  invlta- 1 
tion  to  spend  the  winter  at  Claridge's 
Hotel  In  London,  and  the  general  man-' 
ager,  who  signs  the  Invitation,  assures 
me  that  Claridge's  is  'the  Royal  Hostlery 
and  the  Home  of  Kings  and  Princes.' 
This  may  change  my  plans.    It  is  noti 
easy  to  obtain  good'  butter  in  Clamport 
after  Oct.  1  and  the  price  of  cord  wood 
is  steadily  rising." 

Unfamiliar  and  Known. 

There  are  many  "Americanisms."  real 
and  alleged,  in  the  latest  section  of 
"The  Oxford  English  Dictionary"  (Vol. 
IX.— "Sleep— Snizzle").  Here  Is  a  list  I 
of  some  that  are  not  familiar  to  the! 
great  majority:  Slew,  meaning  a  marshy 
or  reedy  pool;  slimskin,  a  sea-elephant 
in  an  emaciated  state;  slink,  a  thin  or 
poor  and  bony  fish;  slipe,  a  long,  nar- 
row piece  or  strip;  sllppin'.  sleighing; 
slip-slops,  old  shoes  turned  down  at  the 
heel;  sliver  (pronounced  slyver),  the  side 
of  a  small  fish  sliced  off  in  one  piece  for 
use  as  bait;  sloven,  uncultivated,  un- 
trained; slows,  or  milk  sickness,  sick 
stomach,  swamp  sickness,  tires— a  dis- 
ease occasionally  observed  in  Alabama, 
Indiana  and  Kentucky,  which  affects 
both  man  and  cattle,  but  chiefly  the  lat- 
ter; slunkers,  "these  spent  females  (sc> 
sturgeons)  are  called  'slunkers,'  and  are 
of  little  value";  smeath,  tile  pintail 
duck;  slick,  a  smooth  place  or  streak  on 
the  surface  of  water;  sllve,  to  plaster  or 
rough-cast  a  wall;  slirt. 

The  list  of  Americanisms  well  known 


Is  a  long  one  It  Includes  sleeper,  sleigh, 
alauth.  sling  (a  drink),  slip  fa  kind  of 
pew);  slouch  (a  poor,  Indifferent,  Inef- 
ficient thing,  place  or  person,  chielly  in 
the  negative  phrase  "no  slouch  of  or 
"no  slouch  at,"  but  slouch,  a  lubber, 
clown,  awkward,  ungainly  man  is  ortho- 
dox English);  slumgulllon:  *mart,  mean- 
ing considerable  in  number,  amount,  ex- 
tent; smearcase;  smoketalk;  smokejaek, 
meaning  the  cowl  or  hood  for  the  end  of 
a  railway  carriage  stovepipe;  smoke- 
stack, meaning  the  funnel  of.  a  steam- 
boat; slungshot;  sly,  to  move  about  in  a 
sly  manner;  smarty;  snake,  to  drag, 
pull,  draw,  or  take  out  surreptlously ; 
snake  fence;  snakehead.  the  end  of  an 
iron  rail  which  was  sometimes  thrown 
up  In  front  of  the  car  wheels  and 
passed  through  the  car;  sneakers  (but  ; 
sneaks  is  English  for  soft-stled,  noise- 
less slippers  or  shoes) ;  smoker,  a  grade 
of  tobacco,  "domestic  cigar  tobacco  and 
smokers,"  and  originally  an  American- 
ism for  the  smoking  car  or  compart- 
ment; to  have  snakes  in  one's  boots,  to 
see  snakes,  to  wake  snakes. 


A  Regrettable  Omission. 

There  are  a  few  omissions  and  one 
is  inexcusable.    There  is  no  reference 

to  the  word  "sliding"  or  "slide"  as 
'  synonymous  with  "coasting"  or  "coast." 
The  verb  "slide"  I.  e.,  to  move  with  a 
smooth  and  continuous  manner  while 
standing  more  or  less  erect  upon  a  sur- 
face, especially  that  of  ice,  is  illus- 
trated by  quotations  from  1340  to  the 
present  time.  "Formerly  used  of  skat-) 
ing,  now  distinguished  from  it"  is  thel 
preparatory  note.  "The  virgins  In 
Holland,  hand  In  hand  with  young  men. 
slide  upon  the  yce  farre  from  their 
father's  house."  Dr.  Johnson- answered : 
"I  had  been  sliding  In  Christ  Church 
meadow."  But  there  is  no  allusion,  as 
far  as  we  can  see.  to  sliding  down  hill 
on  a  sled  or  double-runner,  side  sad- 
dle, standing,  astride,  or  belly-gut. 
Bostonians  and  men  from  Rhode  Island 
tell  us  that  they  never  went  "sliding; 
down  hill";  they  went  "coasting."  On 
the  other  hand,  reared  In  Hampshlrs 
county,  we  never  beard  the  word 
"coast"  used  in  this  sense,  and  knew 
it  only  by  seeing  it  in  books.  It  is 
strange  that  no  one  of  the  American 
readers  for  Sir  James  A.  H.  Murrav 
and  his  men  sent  on  this  word. 


Notes  and  Comments. 

If  "smarty1"  is  included,  there  should 
surely  be  room  for  "Smart  Alec!:,"  a 
most  familiar  figure  in  this  country. 
Sometimes  he  writes  "best  sellers",  lie 
is  occasionally  heard  in  the  pulpit: 
there  are  one  or  two  in  every  club:  he 
may  be  a  presidential  candidate. 

Here  is  a  curious  note  under  "Slug": 
"Slang.  Some  kind  of  strong  drink  (ob- 
solete): a  dram,  a  drink.  Now  U.  S."  In 
the  18th  century  one  Toldervy  men- 
tioned these  drinks:  "Gunpowder,  slug, 
wildfire,  knock-me-down."  But  a  few 
years  afterward  '  Smollett  wrote:  "He 
ordered  the  waiter  to  bring  alongside 
a  short  allowance  of  brandy  or  grog, 
that  he  might  cant  a  slug  into  his  bread- 
room." 

If  Dr.  Murray  allows  "slug,"  why  is 
"snifter"  missing?  The  word  is  here — 
but  only  with  these  meanings:  A  strong 
or  rough  breeze  or  wind:  a  bad  cold  In 
the  head,  or  stoppage  of  the  nostrils. 
.  Mrs.  Carlyle  wrote  about  "the  blessed- 
ness of  having  a  head  clear  of  snifters"; 
a  disease  of  poultry;  a  snift.  But  how 
familiar  the  phrase:  "He  took  a  snif- 
ter"! How  pleasing  the  question:  '  Will 
you  take  a  snifter?"  And  Dr.  Murray 
knows  it  not! 

"Snifty"  Is  included  as  slang  from  the 
United  States,  ''having  a  pleasant  or 
agreeable  smell,"  and  the  Century  Dic- 
tionary is  quoted.  We  have  never  heard 
the  word  thus  used.  We  have  heaid  it 
as  a  word  of  compliment  with  reference 
to  a  person  or  a  thing,  as  a  word  of 
praise. 

This  section  of  the  dictionary  Is  a 
mine  of  entertaining  reading,  with  side- 
lights on  history,  politics,  manners  and 
customs.  How  many  of  us  have  seen  a 
"slug."  the  heavy  gold  piece  privately 
coined  in  California  in  1849  and  subse- 
quently prohibited?  Was  the  "slug"  of 
$10  as  well  as  of  $50? 

What  is  the  derivation  of  "slumgul- 
llon"? The  dlstlonary  thinks  the  for- 
mation fanciful.  Any  cheap,  nasty 
washy  beverage.  A  kind  of  watery  hash 
or  stew.  A  muddy  deposit  In  a  mining 
sluice.  Offal  or  refuse  of  fish  of  any 
kind.  (Is  not  "gurry"  the  common 
name  for  this  filthy  mess?)  Also  the 
watery  refuse,  mixed  with  blood  and 
oil,  which  drains  from  blubber.  But 
who  first  Invented  the  word  and  where?  i 
It  is  mouth-filling,  heroic,  echo-awaken- ) 
I  ing. 

LEHAR  OPERA 
AT  TREMONT 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— "The  Count 
of  Luxembourg."  a  musical  play  In  two 
nets.  "American  libretto"  adapted  by 
Glen  Macdonough  from  the  English  ver- 
sion by  Basil  Hood,  which  in  turn  w«» 
adapted  from  the  original  German  book 
by  A.  M.  Wi'lner  and  Robert  Bodan- 
szky  Lyrics  hy  Adrian  Ross  and  Basil 
Hood.  Music  by  Franz  Lhar.  Prodnced 
by  Klaw  &  Krlaneer.  First  performance 
In    Rc?'  ) ■  i      Anton  Helndl,   musical  dl-j 

rector.  I 

Court  Kc:ii.  of  I,uxer.bour».G«org»  Leon  Moore, 


Tliis  musical  comedy  was  well  stased. 

The  costumes  were  fresh  and  for  the 
most  part  in  excellent  taste:  the  scenery 
was  appropriate;  the  chorus  pleased  the 
e>  o  and  the  ear;  the  orchestra  was 
adequate  and  led  -with  authority  and 
taste  by  Mr.  Heindl.  The  audience  filled 
the.  theatre  to  overflowing  on  the  open- 
ing night  of  the  season,  und  Insisted  on 
tli"  lepotition  of  several  sings  and  con- 
certed pieces.  The  company  did  Its  best, 
and  yet  the  piece  disappointed  those 
who  had  read  of  its  success  In  Vienna, 
London  and  Paris,  for  the  book  Is  thin 
n  rid  uninteresting;' the  dialogue  Is  wordy 
and  pointless:  the  music  at  the  best  is 
only  respectable  and  without  distinction 
In  melody,  rhythm  or  in  its  association 
witli  situation  or  sentiment. 
'  The  motive  of  the  operetta  Is  familiar. 
The  Count  is  married  to  an  actress  be- 
cause he  needs  money  and  the  Grand 
Duke,  in  love  with  her,  cannot  marry 
any  woman  unless  she  has  a  title.  The 
Count,  not  seeing  his  bride,  nor  know- 
ing her  name,  agrees  to  divorce  her 
|s-oon  after  the  ceremony.  Husband  and 
W'fe  meet  at  a  ball  and  fall  in  ,love. 
There  is  the  expected  scene  of  tem- 
porary recrimination  and  there  is  the 
expected  happy  ending.  The  motive  Is 
practically  that  of  "Mile.  Roslta,"  which 
w  as  produced  In  Boston  In  March,  1911, 
with  Miss  Frltzi  Scheff  as  the  heroine. 
Mr.  Joseph  Herbert,  the  librettist  of  that 
operctu,  was  then  accused  of  stealing 
his  plot  from  "The  Count  of  Luxem- 
bourg" but  the  motive  served  several 
before  he  or  Lehar's  librettists  girded  up 
their  loins.  It  was  the  theme  of  an  old 
French  vaudeville,  "Notre  Femme,"  not 
to  mention  tother  comedies. 

When  "The  Count  of  Luxembourg" 
was  first  produced  In  English  at  Daly's 
Theatre.  London,  May  20,  1911,  It  was 
said  that  the  action  dragged.  It  was 
asked  whether  Russian  Grand  Dukes 
have  such  extraordinary  manners  as 
the  Grand  Duke  Rutzinoft ;  whether  It 
Were  possible  for  an  audience  to  be 
Interested  in  the  fantastical  relations  of 
the  Duke  and  Angele.  A  second  edition 
was  brought  out  at  the  same  theatre  iri 
March  of  this  year,  and  now  Mr.  Mac- 
donough  has  revised  the  book  for 
American  use — revised  but  not  en- 
livened it. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  the  plot, 
however  fantastical  it  may  be,  Is  coher- 
ent in  the  logical  conclusions  from  the 
premise  ;  but  it  must  also  be  said  that 
the  action  is  sluggish  and  characters  are 
introduced  who  have  little  to  do  with 
the  story  and  are  not  interesting  in 
themselves. 

The  comic  element,  farcical  or  oon- 
ceived  in  the  spirit  of  comedy,  is  almost 
w -holly  lacking.  What  line  Is  there  that 
is  remembered  this  morning?  What 
character  as  imagined  by  the  librettists 
or  elaborated  by  one  of  the  players  is 
now  vivid  in  the  memory  ?  And  the  same 
may  be  said  of  poor  Lehar's  music. 
There  is  not  one  tune  that  makes  a 
strong  and  immediate  appeal;  there  13 
I  not  one  tune  that  will  obsess  the  hearer. 
1  It  is  all  pleasant  enough ;  amiable  music, 
discreetly  scored  for  the  orchestra,  but 
without  any  salient  feature.  A  little  ir- 
resistible vulgarity  might  be  more  to  the 
purpose. 

The  company  made  the  most  of  op- 
portunity. Miss  Swinburne  played.  In 
a  refined  manner;  she  sang  acceptably; 
she  was  a  fair  apparition  In  the  first 
act,  but  In  the  second  her  costume 
did  not  favor  her,  and  her  dance  busi- 
ness with  the  duke  in  this  aot  after 
the  duet  was  awkward.  Mr.  Moore 
sang  In  romantic  spirit.  Miss  Cameron 
gave  an  amiable  impersonation  of 
Juliette,  a  character  who  had  little  or 
no  association  with  the  plot.  Mr.  Mou- 
lan  did  not  raise  the  part  of  the  Orand 
Duke  above  its  inherent  Insignificance, 
and-  Mr.  Walton's  Brlssard  was  only 
mildly  amusing.  The  production  as  a 
whole  was  worthy  of  a  better  piece. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE  -  Return  en- 
gagement of  "Over  Night,"  a  comedy  in 
three  acts  by  Philip  H.  Bartholomae. 
Cast:  ' 

Caroline  Patchen.  Florence  Earla 

Carolina  Powers  J*m>1?  S^JSttS 

Xl  Rivers   Francis  J.  Gillon 

Mrs.  S.  Rutherford  Cleveland.  .Lulu  Konarl 

Georglna  Kettle  Ada  Stirling 

Richard  Kettle  Thomas  Emory 

Percy  Darling  RobeTt  Kelly 

I  Elsie  Darling  Franclne  Larrlmora 

I  Hotel  Clerk  Arthur  P.  Aytsworth 

Professor  Dlggs  Sol  Aitken 

CASTLE  SQUARE— John  Craig's  stock 
company  in  "Green  Stockings,"  a  com- 
[edy  in  three  acts  by  A.  E.  W.  Mason. 

iCol.  Smith  John  Craig 

Admiral  Orice  George  Henry  Trader 

William  Faraday-  Walter  Walker 

Robert  Taiver  Donald  Meek 

.lames  Italeigh  Albert  Hickoy 

Henry  Steele  Carney  Christie 

Martin   Al  Roberts 

Mrs.  Chlsholm  Faraday  Mabel  Colcord 

Phyllis  Faraday  Florence  Shirley 

Madge  Lanrett  Rrowno 

Kvelyn  SylTia  Bladen 

Celia  Faraday  Maty  Young 

I    A  large  audience  was  present  yester- 
'day  afternoon  at  a  capital  performance 
of  "Green  Stockings,"  which  began  the 
I  fifth  season  of  the  Castle  Square  Thea- 
|  tre  under  Mr.  Craig's  management. 
Mr.  Mason's  play,  a  revision  of  h[3 
comedy.     "Colonel     Smith,"     is  most 
amusing  and  well  worth  seeing.    It  is 
witty,    humorous    and    also  satirical, 
while  the  lines  are  terse  and  the  char-  j 
acter  cleverly  described  by  apt  phrases  j 
of   delineation   in   the  mouths   of  the  I 
men  and  women  on  the  stage. 

Miss  Young^  always  at  her  . best  in  1 
roles  which  demand  lightness  of  touch  ! 
and  delicacy  of  treatment,  played  Celia 


[Faraday  3unrmlngly  and  with  flnuRwti 
As  the  maiden  whose  charms  were  bid- 
den 1>eneath~prlmness  of  attire  and  a 
pathetic  self-abnegation,  while  she 
•si night  relief  from  feminine  pity  and 
masculine  derision  by  the  invention  of 
a  suitor,-  the  actress  was  an  alluring 
figure  and  revealed  herself  a  mistress 
of  the  resources  of  her  ni  t.  She  did  not 
romp  or  giggle,  or  ogle  the  audience, 
but  lack  of  exaggeration  was  a  feature 
of  her  performance. 

Mr.  Craig  as  Col.  Smith  bore  him- 
self In  a  soldierly  fashion.  He  plfrfM 
the  part  with  restraint  and  a  quiet 
sense  of  humor,  and  was  thereby  ef- 
fective.        ^Hk\''  .,     ..  a 

Mr  Meek  was  seen  to  excellent  ad- 
vantage as  the  bumptious  Tarver,  while 
Miss  Bladen  acted  the  small  pa-t  ol 
Lady  Trenchard  With  distinction.  Sh< 
has  gained  In  poise  and  Improved  In  th< 
authoritative  delivery  of  her  lines.  Mis: 
Colcord  was  an  explosive  Mrs.  Faraday 

Among  the -other.  Impersonations,  tha 
of  Admiral  Grlce,  by  Mr.  Trader,  anc 
Martin  by  Mr.  Roberts,  were  consplcu 
ous  for  their  merits. 

The  members  of  the  company  were  In 
divldually  welcomed,  and  fitter  the  sec- 
ond act  there  were  speeches  by  Mist 
Young,' Mr.  Craig,  Mr.  Merit  and  others, 
j  The  play  next  week  will  be  UThe  For- 
tune Hunter." 


MRS.  HIBBARD 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


Widow  of  Former  Mayor  of 
Boston  in  Vaudeville— H.  E. 
Dixey  Also  Appears. 


Henry  E.  Dixey  appeared  In  vaude- 
ville for  the  first  time  at  B.  F.  Keith's 
yesterday,  presenting  his  owp  original 
idea  entitled  "Mono  -  Drama  -  Vaud- 
Ologue."  His  sketch  is  intended  to  de- 
pict, without  a  change  of  costume,  an 
entire  vaudeville  show,  and  none  but  a 
man  of  Mr.  Dixey's  versatility  and  grace 
would  attempt  so  difficult  a  task. 

As  Dixey  stepped  upon  the  stage  he 
seemed  not  a  day  older  than  when  he 
first  established  his  lasting  reputation 
In  "Adonis." 

In  his  sketch  he  gives  brief  snatches 
of  a  dozen  typical  acts.  He  portrays  the 
|  ballet  girl  and  the  dancer,  the  acrobatic 
team  and  the  villain.  In  fact  fie  does  not 
forget  any  one  of  the  various  types  of 
I  acts  found  upon  a  vaudeville  card. 

One  of  the  best  things  he  does  Is  as 
[the  magician  In  which  he  performs,  off- 
hand, many  really  difficult  slight-of- 
hand  tricks,  executing  them  with  the 
ease  and  facility  of  a  Herrmann.  Dixey 
was  most  enthusiastically  received  and 
his  sketch  is  one  that  Is  pretty  sure  to 
always  find  instant  favor.  He  was 
called  back  several  times,  until  he  finally 
made  a  brief  speech  thanking  his  Boston 
friends  for  their  kindly  interest  in  his 
act  and  for  their  expression  of  their 
approbation  of  his  efforts. 
:]  Another  person  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
[week  to  receive  an  enthusiastic  recep- 
tion is  Mrs.  George  A.  Hlbbard  of  this 
city,  who  Is  making  her  first  vaudeville 
appearance  in  "A  Queen's  Messenger." 
a  powerful  dramatic  sketch  that  deals 
iwlth  Russian  intrigues.  Mrs.  Hlbbard 
•is  supported  by  Wyrley  Birch  and  gave 
Ja  most  finished,  satisfactory  production. 

Her  appeara-nce  was  the  signal  for 
tremendous  applause,  and  at  the  con- 
clusion of  her  sketch  veritable  arm- 
loads of  beautiful  flowers  went  over  the 
| footlights  for  her.  Mrs.  Hlbbard  as  a 
member  of  a  Boston  stock  company 
made  a  distinct  success  of  her  work, 
and  in  her  new  piece  that  she  has  at 
Keith's  this  week  she  again  shows  re- 
markable talent. 

John  C.  Rice  and  Sally  Cohen,  always 
big  local  favorites,  present  this  week  a 
new  sketch,  "The  Path  of  the  Prim- 
roses," which  tells  the  story  of  a  the- 
atrical team  that  finds  engagements 
scarce  and  the  sledding  hard.  And, 
j  more  than  that,  there  are  family  jars 
that  contribute  to  the  fun. 
'  The  rest  of'the  bill  Is  made  up  of  La 
I  Van  trio,  sensational  gymnasts;  Ben 
I  Linn,  a  vocalist  in  an  original  specialty; 
the.  Four  Musical  Go/don  Highlanders] 
[Adele  Ferguson  and  Edna  Northlane,  di- 
rect from  London,  in  "The  Tivoli  Girls"; 
Sully  and  Hussey  in  "The  Sportsman 
and  the  Valet,"  ^nd  the  Apollo  trio,  an 
|  Italian  Importation. 

OUcjuMr  £  %  .i  <j 1 1 

I  am  very  certain  there  are  more  human 
virtues  in  the  act  of  cutting  a  gentleman's 
throat  In  a  corner  of  the  battlefield  than 
in  subtilizing  his  money  through  a  stock 
exchange,  leaving  him  to  die  slowly  in  a 
garret  and  proceeding  to  a  German  bath 
ivith  Blight's  disease  on  the  proceeds. 


Sententious  Bores. 

The  Matin  informs  us  that  a  new 
semi-sporting,  semi-gastronomic  club 
has  been  founded  In  Paris  and  is  called 
the  club  of  the  "One  Hundred." 
Though  recently  established,  this  club 
has  maxims,  and  those  published  in 
the  Matin  do  not  strike  us  as  particu- 
larly witty  or  wise.    But  are  not  any 


maxims  bunched  a  bore,  whethflT'they 

be  by  Rochefoucauld,  Clmmfort,  Gra- 
clan,  Harlltt,  or  an  unknown,  as  in 
the  present  case?  There  are  some  born 
making  proverbs  and  some  born  hating 
them,  as  Mr.  Charles  Martin  Loeffler 
once  said  that  he  was  born  hating  the 
music  of  von  Weber.  The  city  direc- 
tory or  a  volume  of  patent  office  re- 
ports is  more  desirable  than  any  book 
of  proverbs  for  the  traditional  desert 
Island.  And  Solomon  has  no  advantage 
over  Sancho  Panza.  Any  book  of  pro- 
verbs is  in  the  highest  sense  Immoral; 
these  old  saws  are  so  worldly  wise, 
Inculcating  stinginess,  avarice;  admir- 
ing success  however  obtained;  breath- 
ing contempt  for  the  weak  and  the 
unfortunate.  And  the  great  majority 
of  maxims,  especially  when  they  are 
praised  as  witty,  are  only  half  true  or 
wholly  false. 

Let  us  go  back'  to  the  new  Parisian 
club  of  "One  Hundred,"  which  is  prob- 
ably characterized  by  the  society  re- 
porter as  exclusive. 

Culinary  Wisdom. 

Here  are  a  few  of  the  club's  maxims: 

"There  is  no  good  cooking  save  the 
good.old  French  cooking. 

"We  do  not  recommend  expensive  ho- 
tels where  luxury  is  combined  with  a 
|bad  kitchen.  We  eat  beefsteaks  and  not 
Louis  XV.  furniture. 

"A  good  hotel  can  be  told  by  the  qual- 
ity of  its  coffee. 

"Down  with  gelatine! 

"Down  with  Isinglass! 

"Down  with  schools  of  cookery,  the  in- 
vention of  nations  who  do  not  know  how 
to  eat." 

The  chauvinistic  spirit  of  the  first 
maxim  is  wholly  admirable.  It  would 
be  rude  to  quote  from  Parisian  journals 
which  for  some  years  have  deplored  the 
fact  that  good  old  French  cooking  is 
extinct;  that  the  best  Parisian  res- 
taurants provide  for  the  barbarous  for- 
eigners and  not  for  the  intelligent  na- 
tives, and  cook  for  the  multitude,  not 
the  Individual. 

There  are  good  hotels,  even  in  France, 
where  the  coffee  is  merely  something 
with  a  name;  a  vague,  lukewarm  inter- 
nal wash.  Dickens  used  to  say  that  he 
judged  an  inn  by  the  appearance  of  the 
oil  and  vinegar  cruets.  There  are  some, 
classed  as  simple  minded,  who  judge  by 
the  bed  and  food  and  drink. 

Gourmand  and  Gourmet. 

Why  should  not  this  club  of  "One 
Hundred"  define  accurately  the  differ- 
ence between  gourmand  and  gourmet? 
Mr.  Frank  Schloesser  discussed  thi« 
vital  question  a  fortnight  ago  in  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette.  He  began  by  men- 
tioning the  curious  misunderstanding  in 
Great  Britain  and  America  as  to  tha 
right  meanings:  how  gourmand  is  used 
as  implying  a  giutton,  while  gourmet  is 
employed  to  denote  "a  lover  of  the  good 
things  of  the  table,  who  does  not  exceed, 
but  appreciates  good  food  well  cooked 
and  properly  served."  Mr.  Schloesser 
then  sets  us  light  and  quotes  learnedly 
from  the  dictionaries  of  Littre  and  the 
Academy:  gourmand  is  "Celui  qui  aim* 
la  bonne  chere";  but  gourmet  is  one 
who  understands  wines,  a  wine  taster. 
The  French  word  "glouton"  stands  for 
our  "glutton."  Yes,  Mr.  Schloesser,  but 
"gourmand"  is  also  given  in  certain  rep- 
utable English-French  dictionaries  as 
synonymous  with  "glouton." 

And  now  comes  Mr.  George  Bird- 
wood—  possibly  of  kin  to  the  Woodcock 
family— and  tries  to  demolish  Mr. 
Schloesser's  reasoning.  "It  should  be 
remembered  that  Brachet,  the  greatest 
authority  on  the  etymology  of  the  French 
language,  gives  'Gourmand,  sub.  mas.: 
glutton';  'Gourmandise,  sub.  fern.: 
gluttony';  and  'Gourmet,  sub.  mas.; 
a  judge  of  wine,  connoisseur  in  food; 
originally  a  wine  merchant's  man;  in 
13th  Century,  a  lad  generally.'  Some 
English  and  'American'  use  of  these 
words  is  not  only  justified  by  long  usage, 
literary  as  well  as  vulgar,  and  by  the 
etymology  of  them,  but  by  French 
usage." 

There  are  French  sentences,  Mr.  Bird- 
wood,  in  which  it  is  not  easy  to  deter- 
mine the  precise  meaning  of  either 
jword.  Reading  yesterday  "Le  Peche  de 
M.  Antolne,"  by  George  Sand — a  novel 
written  in  1845 — we  found  Emile  en- 
joying the  "plats,  recherches  et  succu- 
lents," and  the  rare  wines  on  the  table 
of  M.  de  Bolsguilbault.  Emile  says  to 
the  marquis:  "If  I  should  often  have 
the  honor  of  being  invited  to  your  table 
I  would  ask  Martin  to  treat  me  less 
splendidly,  for  I  should  be  afraid  of 
becoming  'gourmet'."  To  which  the 
abstemious  marquis  answers:  "Why 
not?  It's  an  enjoyment  like  others." 
Now,  did  Emile  mean  that  he  might  be- 
come a  glutton  or  a  fine  judge  of  wines 
and  good  living? 

Furthermore,  Mr.  Birdwood  should  re- 
member that  French  words  crossing  the 
water  sometimes  assume  another  shade 
of  meaning,  or  in  the  course  of  time  lose 
their  original  significance. 

A  Distressing  Contradiction. 

Diamond  Jim"  Brady's  first  square 
meal  haB  excited  attention  in  foreign 
lands.  We  made  no  comment  at  the 
[time  it  was  consumed— Aug.  13  was  the 
momorable  date— because  there  was  a 
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fatal  discrepancy  In  the  reports.  Ac- 
cording to  one  New  York  newspaper 
chicken  gumbo  (strained)  was  followed 
by  sea  bass  and  broiled  squab  turkey; 
according  to  another,  turtle  soup  wag 
followed  by  broiled  blueftsh,  sweet- 
breads and  broiled  Guinea  hen.  What 
Is  truth?  said  Jesting  Pilate. 

Stories  told  by  the  international  Hotel 1 
Workers  about  the  unhealthy  and  repul- 
sive condition  of  certain  kitchens  bring 
to  mind  anecdotes  recorded  by  W.  G. 
Thorpe  In  that  entertaining  book  of 
j  gossip,  "Middle  Temple  Table  Cloth." 
Mr.  Thorpe  began  by  saying  the  num- 
ber of  places  where  the  kitchen  Is  on 
show  Is  exceedingly  small.  In  India 
the  fear  of  knowing  too  much  Is  a 
severe  check  to  an  inspection  of  the 
cook's  dominion.  Ignorance  is  held  to  be 
bliss  by  even  the  most  inquisitive  ladles. 
They  remember  the  Mauritius  story: 
how  a  young  Scotch  sugar  planter, 
newly  arrived  and  greatly  daring, 
started  upon  the  investigation  of  his  own 
kitchen.  He  returned  saddened  and 
silent,  proceeding  first  to  the  cellarette 
for  a  glass  of  Glenllvat  straight.  His 
spirits  did  not  revive,  a  sober  melan- 
choly settled  upon  him,  he  withdrew 
himself  from  the  society  of  his  fellow 
men,  took  to  reading  Dr.  McGawke's 
sermons  and  eventually  died  young. 

The  Rival  Kitchens. 

We  all  know  the  indefatigable  house- 
wife who  sees  to  it  that  her  kitchen  is 
so  clean  that  "you  can  eat  off  the  floor 
of  it."  Mr.  Thorpe  tells  of  one  who 
engaged  a  Chinese  cook  and  boasted  of 
his  neatness  until  she  goaded  a  neigh- 
bor into  vaunting  her  cook.  It  was 
agreed  that  the  two'  kitchens  should  be 
visited  and  thoroughly  examined.  "The  y 
Goanese  arrangements,  the  half-dozen 
small  fireplaces  with  their  blackened 
copper  pans,  a  chopper,  two  spoons,  the 
stone  slab  with  Its  roller,  and  finally  the 
table,  much  chipped,  hacked  and  scarred,  I 
oiled,  smoked,  and  stained  with  juiees  of  I 
many  substances  (wiped  off  on  his  pan- 
taloons when  accumulated),  a  table  on 
which  the  cook  minced  meat,  chopped 
onions,  made  his  rolls  and  pastry,  and 
slept  at  night,  was  passed  under  shud- 
dering review,  and  then  an  adjournment 
was  made  to  the  challenger's  bungalow, 
where  the  scene  was  delightfully  differ- 
ent. The  pots  and  pans  glistened  like 
silver,  the  table  was  cleanly  washed, 
everything  was  in  order,  and  in  the 
midst  sat  the  Chinaman  himself,  with  a 
glare  of  satisfaction  on  his  features,  and 
washing  his  feet  in  the  soup  tureen." 

Percy  and  Harold. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  you  point  out,  the  names  Harold 
and  Percy  have  become  anathema  ow- 
ing to  the  ridicule  cast  on  them  by 
"vaudeville"  performers.  This  Is  rather 
curious  when  one  comes  to  think  of  it, 
because  the  Percys  and  Harolds  of 
other  days  were  hard-bitten  laddy-bucks, 
two-fisted  scrappers,  with  plenty  of  red 
blood  in  the  back  of  their  necks,  how- 
ever blue  the  rest  of  their  arterial  fluid 
may  have  been.  Harold  Haarfaager, 
Harold  Bluetooth  (a  splendid  name,  by 
the  way),  and  Harold  Godwinson  were 
none  of  them  the  sort  of  man  one  would 
like  to  meet  In  a  stricken  field?  And 
the  Percy  of  "King  Henry  IV,"  who 
told  of  the  dandy  he  met: 
He  was  perfumed  like  a  milliner; 
And  'twixt  his  finger  and  his  thumb  he  held 
A  pouncet-box,  which  ever  and  anon 
He  gave  his  nose,  and  took  't  away  again. 

This  Percy  could  hardly  be  called  a 
gurry-boy.  Then  there  was  the  Percy 
who  fought  and  died  at  Chevy  Chace — 
he  was  not  exactly  a  molly  coddle.  In 
fact  the  Percys  were  grim,  haggard 
moss  troopers;  always  "booted  and 
spurred  and  ready  to  ride  for  a  man's 
life." 

It  was  a  Percy  who  marched  bravely 
with  his  men  through  Roxbury  town  to 
relieve  Smith's  column  which  was  still 
further  on  its  way  to  Concord  on  a  cer- 
tain historic  day.  His  band  played 
"Yankee  Doode"  in  ridicule  of  the 
Americans;  but  a  certain  rude  Roxbury 
boy,  who  watched  the  pageant  from  a 
stone  wall,  called:  "Yah — you're  playing 
'Yankle  Doodle'  now,  but  you'll  be  play- 
ing 'Chevy  Chace'  when  you  come  back." 

I  think,  then,  the  scorn  of  such  names 
as  Harold  and  Percy  comes  from  the 
hatred  of  Yankees  and  Irish  for  the 
English.  Harold,  Pefcy,  Clarence,  Cecil 
are  pre-eminently  English  names,  just 
as  Hiram  and  Silas  are  Yankee,  or  Pat- 
rick and  Michael  are  Irish.  Faith,  it 
will  be  long  before  Silas  and  Hiram  are 
parlor  names;  though  I  seem  to  have 
heard  of  a  certain  Ellsha  Dyer.  3d. 

George  is  a  name  beloved  by  women. 
If  you  notice,  when  they  have  occasion  to 
write  a  book  they  call  themselves  George: 
George  Eliot,  George  Sand,  George 
Fleming.  George  Edgerton;  one  only  re- 
grets at  times,  reading  their  Looks,  that 
they  did  not  "let  George  do  it." 

Women  also,  for  some  reason  or  other, 
love  the  name  Paul.  The. hero  of  many 
women's  books  is  named  Paul.  If  you 
were  to  write  a  novel  with  a  hero  cailcd 
Hiram  J.  Whanks  'twould  have  no  suc- 
cess "aupres  des  dames";  but  call  him 
Paul  Trefusis,  ah— then  they  are  all  of 
a  twitter,  and  you  will  see  how  your 
|  little  book  would  nestle  among  the'  Six 
j  Best  Sellers. 
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IIhtos  a  good  deal  In  a  name.  How 
uild  a  man  named  Peltrafl'lo  do  other 
ian  pajnt  well?  On  the  other  hand,  how 
in  you  blame  a  man  for  not  being 
mong  the  first  flight  01  modern  painters 
!  his  name  be  Lnslett  S.  Potts? 

PlCTOR  JGNOTl'S. 
Dedhnm,  Aug.  27,  1912. 

Vanishing  Soap. 
'  As  the  World  Wags : 

In  regard  to  soap.  My  brother  waa 
once  made  the  head  of  a  department  In 
the  offices  of  a  Rreat  railroad.  In  talk- 
B(  over  ways  and  means  with  the  chief 
,  clerk  the  latter  complained  that  the  men 
always  stole  the  soap  In  the  toilet  rooms. 
On  Inquiry  It  was  ascertained  that  for  a 
force  of  300  men  one  cake  per  diem  had 
been  supplied,  the  men  simply  washed 
the  soap  away.  When,  later,  half  a  dozen 
pieces  a  day  were  furnished,  a  meagre 
residue  always  remained. 

May  It  not  be  that  those  naughty 
American  tourists  mentioned  in  your  re- 
cent issue  washed  the  too  seldom  soap 
supplied  by  the  "canny  Scot  Into  non- 
existence? "Ca'canny;  ca'canny — I  had 
na  been  there  a  week  when,  bang!  went 
a  saxpence."  OLD  MORTALITY. 

Boston,  Aug.  26,  1912. 


People  who  Imagine  that  because  Parlia- 
ment Is  not  sitting;  there  is  "nothing  in 
the  papers"  make  a  great  mistake.  All 
kinds  of  news  that  is  daily  crowded  out  to 
make  room  for  columns  of  speeches  gets 
Itself  published  when  the  fount  of  speeches 
temporarily  dries  up.  Then  you  begin  to 
ret  genuine  Information  as  to  how  people 
•re  living  and  what  they  are  doing.  Yes- 
terdav  morning,  for  example,  we  were 
vouchsafed  a  fragrant  picture  of  a  honey 
festival  In  a  Kent  village,  a  fair  of  bee- 
keepers, that  there  would  never  have  been 
room  for  In  July;  to  say  nothing  of  an  ac- 
count of  some  Moslem  mechanics  consecrat- 
ing a  sleam  crane  with  offerings  of  the 
blood  of  lambs  and  fallings.  Whether  these 
things  are  Important  or  not  depends  on 
your  point  of  view,  but  not  to  find  them 
interesting  Is  to  be  dead  to  curiosity  and 
imagination. 

Of  Personal  Interest. 

In  Philadelphia  over  200  firemen  at- 
tended the  funeral  of  a  pet  cat  who 
had  ridden  to  every  fire  in  the  district 
since  It  became  a  member  of  the  com- 
pany. 18  years  ago.  There  was  no 
wreath  with  the  inscription  "We  mourn 
dear  brother  Tom,"  for  the  cat's  name 
was  Minnie. 

New  York  newspapers  note  the  fact 
that  Mayor  Fitzgerald  keeps  hens. 
The  keeping  of  hens  promotes  some  of 
the  finer  feelings  as  hope,  patience, 
self-control.  It  is  not  merely  a  ques- 
tion of  fresh  eggs  and  broilers.  His 
hens  are  to  Mayor  Fitzgerald  what 
Kpictetus  is  to  Mayor  Gaynor.  When 
Mr.  Emil  Paur  lived  In  Jamaica  Plain, 

I  as  conductor  of  the  Boston  Symphony 
Orchestra,  he  kept  hens  and  they  were 
of  comfort  to  him  while  he  read  the 

!  scores  of   Richard   Strauss  which  he 

I  introduced  in  Boston. 

It  Is  said  that  German  young  men 
who  anxiously  care  for  their  personal 
appearance  are  now  dressing  in  "the 

I  American  manner"  and  put  our  Ameri- 
can cut  far  above  that  of  England  or 
France.  The  German  male,  when  not  in 


uniform,  has  not  been  fortunate  with  his 


j  tailor.  He  often  reminded  one  of  the 
|  stage  direction  In  Hermant's  "Les 
I  Transatlantlques":  "Elegant  de  sa  per- 
sonne;  mais  wn  tailleur  est  bien  coujpa- 
ble."  Many  of  us  remember  Mr.  Arthur 
Nlkisch  when  he  first  stood  at  the  head 
of  the  Symphony  orchestra  In  the  old 
Music  Hall.  His  face  was  passionate, 
dreamy,  romantic;  his  manicured  hands 
were  symphonic  poems— especially  the 
left;  but  his  trousers,  admirable  in 
Leipsic,  were  of  the  accordetn  variety. 
It  was  a  case  of  the  poet  Horace's  "be- 
low the  waist." 

And  apropos  of  Q.  Horatlous  Flaccus, 
an  Englishman,  reviewing  Sir  Archibald 
Geikie's  "Love  of  Nature  Among  the 
Romans  During  the  Later  Decades  of 
the  Republic  and  the  First  Century  of 
the  Empire."  says  that  Horace's  love 
for  the  country  was  but  that  of  a  week- 
ender. 

The  New  Art. 

Are  there  any  Futurist  painters  in 
Boston?  Many  of  us  would  like  to  hear 
an  expression  of  opinion  about  their 
work,    creed,    prospects— from  Messrs. 

m.  Bcnsr.n,  De  Camp,  Hale,  Loekwood, 
|  Paxton,  Tarbell.  Wendell  and  others  of 
the  more  modern  movement.  (We  name 
names  in  alphebetical  order,  for  paint- 
ers are  as  sensitive  as  musicians,  poets 
and  medical  specialists.)  This  is  merely 
a  prelude  to  the  publication  of  cardinal 

nfgtTaS^aken  from  the  latest  manifesto 
of  the  Futurists. 

'■To  paint  a  human  face  one  must 
not  paint  it. 

iT,"A  8aii°;,in*  hor»e  has  not  four  hoofs. 

|re«u?ar"'         theh*  movements  «• 

gft£r  DOrtra<t  should  not  resemble  the 

"T*How  often  on  the  cheek  of  the  per-  I 
»n    with    whom    we    were  talking 
■an s  we  seen  the  horse  which  was  pass- 
ing far  away  at  the  end  of  the  road'" 


A  Return  to  Whlskerage. 

It  looks  as  though  there,  would  he  a 
return  In  London  to  the  period  of 
whlskerage.  "The  clean-shaven  man 
will  not  be  so  much  a  fashion."  The 
Society  of  Hairdressers  will  decide  these 
matters  and  the  compelling  opinion  will 
be  given  to  the  world  about  the*  first 
of  next  month.  For  in  I/mdon  the 
whiskers  of  a  man  who  wishes  to  be 
respected  are  not  his  own.  The  master 
hairdressers,  mooting  once  a  month,  dis- 
cuss and  deride,  and  then  persuade  o. 
command.  We  may  see,  again  the  tra- 
ditional and  financial  mutton  chops; 
the  picturesquo  Dundrearys  or  Picca- 
dilly weepers.  Thero  may  bo  pointed 
beards,  even  the  atrocity  of  the  chin 
beard  with  shaven  upper  lip.  There  Is 
nothing  more  monstrous  except  possibly 
the  Imperial,  Or  the  tuft  known  by  a 
coarse  phrase  unfit  for  ladles'  ears. 
Will  Galway  sluggers  and  the  zymos 
dear  to  Uncle  Amos  distinguish  some 
among  the  complaining  millions  of  men? 
Furthermore  the  hair  of  the  head  is 
to  be  brushed  on  the  left  side  and 
"sharply  back,  but  not  right  back."  We\ 
well  remember  when  a  man  who  parted 
his  hair  in  the  middle  was  mocked  I 
this  country.  Rude  boys  called  him 
"sissy"  and  he  was  the  song  of  drunk- 
ards In  the  streets.  A  mop  of  hair  part- 
ed Irregularly  on  one  side,  with  locks 
hanging  down  and  a  cow  lick  on  top 
was  supposed  to  give  character.  Look 
at  the  photographs  taken  during  the 
civil  war  of  officers,  soldiers  and  civil- 
ians. What  Absolomlc  heads  of  hair' 
What  acres  of  rough  whlskerage! 

It  waa  Mathow  Arnold  who,  asked  by 
a  friend  what  he  was  doing  in  fashion- 
able Bond  street,  answered:  "I  have 
been  at  Douglas's,  having  that  perpetual 
miracle,  my  hair  cut."  For  when  he 
was  over  70  Arnold's  hair  had  not  been 
touched  by  time. 

A  second-class  barber  on  the  steamer 
Olympic  recently  gave  testimony  in  a 
compensation  case  arising  out  of  the 
Titanic  disaster  that  he  made  about 
$2080  a  year.  His  figures  for, one  voyage 
were  as  follows:  Shaving,  $42;  hair  cut- 
ting, $11.50;  shampooing,  $12.50;  sale  of 
souvenirs,  $35;  toilet  requisites,  $12.50; 
tips,  $7.50  to  $10. 

jNEW  THEATRE 
OPENED  HERE 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— Opening  night. 
"The  New  York  Idea,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Langdon  Mitchell. 

MfilHp  PhlWjriere^  William  Yerance 

Grace  PhiUimoAi.  ,f*.i . .  .Ethel  Grer  Terrv 

Mrs.  Vida  Ph:ii:more...::::Be'h  Frank!™ 

Mr,    rvnftlt  V  •R°b«"  T.  Haines 

•ri™  S&&  la  Kara,aJte-  ••  .Katherlne  Grey 

£,°^am:  B.irk  Symon 

P'°, ;  Sydney  Rlggs 

The  opening  of  the  St.  James  Theatre 
and  the  performance  of  Mr.  Mitchell's 
comedy  by  Mr.  Gulesian's  stock  com- 
pany, drew  an  audience  thai  wholly! 
filled  the  playhouse,  and  this  audlencel 
was  friendly  disposed  and  highly  enter- 
tained. The  members  of  the  company 
were  applauded  as  they  m  turn  ap- 
peared, and  after  the  third  act  flowers 
and  wreaths  were  passed  up  in  profu- 
sion. Mr.  Guleslan  then  made  a  little 
speech  of  thankfulness  and  of  promise 
for  the  future.  A  few  of  the  players 
aLso  spoke. 

The  theatre  is  attractive  and  comfort- 
able. The  scheme  of  decoration  is 
agreeably  simple,  restful  to  the  eye,  and 
nrnm°H  taSte;  The  Performance  began 
Without  undue  delay.  The  music  of  the 
orchestra,  led  by  Mr.  Cericola,  was  evi- 
dently appreciated. 

eZ'le>,£eleCti?n  of  Mr-  Mitchell's  come.  - 
lor  tne  opening  night,  showed  the  cour- 
age as  well  as  the  sincerity  of  Mr. 
Gulesian  m  his  purpose  to  present  plavs 
or  genuine  worth  and  interest.  "The 
New  lork  Idea"  is  one  of  the  best  con- 
n.n  ,  ™  "d  most  br,lliant  of  American 
Plays.  The  motive  is  as  fresh  today  as 
it  was  in  190R,  when  tne  rome(J  ywas 
first  produced.    The  treatment  of  this 

is  !.     60  wltty  that  the  p'ay. 

|  wh,ch  13  Printed,  is  good  reading  This 
I  treatment  might  be  called  cynical.  If  the 

'  iCf  fhere  d'd  n0t  at  tim<SS  turn  '"to  farce! 

i  n 1 1„  „were.not  also  constantly  reliev- 
ing touches  of  amiable  philosophy;  if  the 
relations  of  the  chief  divorced  couple 

vr  >r-MPnS;n,ea  with  a  «entIe  "urnor. 
I  "ft  Mitchell  does  not  attempt  to  present 
'  mL  f. "    any    Problem;    he    Is  not 
■J'.et'  by  the  delineation  of  char- 
acter and  in  the  shaping  of  the  dialogue 

wLaUd'enCe  'S  enabled  t0  draw  sane  and 
wholesome  conclusions 

tests'  tL  thl,S  00m.ed-v  »»  delightful,  it 
Wh»„  .!  str,en«th  of  any  company.! 
When  it  was  first  played,  the  chief  com- 

Ar  Is  Harbury  and  Clinton.  That  Mr 
?hiefl'a?  !,™mpanj''  Paving  together  for 
the  first  time,  would  even  recall  the  ad- 
mirable performance  of  the  original 
company  was  not  to  be  expected,  nor 


did  thoA  who  knew  the  comedy  look  \ 
forwaixi  to  requisite  lightness  in  action 
and  speech. 

To  discuss  at  length  or  In  minute 
detail  the  quality  of  last  night's  per- 
formance   would   be   unfair.     A  stock 
Company   Is  a  plant   of  slow  growth. 
Last  night  some  of  the  members  were 
too  Individual,  too  eager  to  make  per- 
sonal lilts.    A  better  ensemble  will  nat- 
urally come  In  time.     Nor  were  some 
Ot  the  company  fortunate  In  character- 
j  laatlon.    Neither    the    Philip    of  Mr. 
I  Yerance  nor  the  Matthew  of  Mr.  Frie- 
bus  resembled  the  characters  imagined 
:  by  the  author.    Mr.  Haines  was  more 
lifelike  as  Karslake;  Mr.  Hawley's  Eng- 
!  llshman    was    consistent  throughout 
I  Mr.  Stowe  made  little  of  Sudley's  part. 
Miss  Grey  Is  well  known  tn  Boston, 
and  her  excellent  qualities  and  also  her- 
limitations— among   them   the   lack  of 
sympathetic    appeal— are    apparent  to 
Ml.    There  were  fine  moments  In  her 
performance  of  Cynthia,  but  the  char- 
acter as  a  whole  was  not  strongly  por- 
trayed.    The  delightful  capriciousness 
the  captivating  irresolution,  the  natlv< 
fascination  of  the  woman  were  not  un 
mistakably  set  forth. 
.  The  amusing  climax  of  the  third,  act 
was  not  well  prepared.    There  was  con 
fusion,  too  loud  talking  together,  so  that 
Satthew's  gesture  almost  passed  un-i 
fctlced  and  the  Ironical  hymn  of  the 
choir  hoys  was  hardly  heard. 
•  "The  New  York  Idea!'  will  run  next 
Week.    "Thais"  will  follow. 


jfilf  you  are  ever  at  a  loss  to  support  a 
tugging  cuuversallon.  introduce  tbe  subject 
M  eating.  Sir  Kobert  Walpolc'a  secret  fori 
Jinfiilliup:  ami  harmonious  table  talk  was  gal- 
lantry; but  thin  will  not  always  do.  especially 
us  handled  by  the  jovial  minister.  Even  scandal 
Will  not  be  welcome  to  everybody.  But  who 
doesn't  eat?  And  who  cannot  speak  of  eating ?i 
Tin-  subject  brightens  the  eyes  auJ  awakens 
tbe  tender  recollections  of  everybody  at  table— 
from  the  little  boy  wllh  his  beatific  vision  ot 
dumpling,  up  to  the  most  venerable  person 
present,  who  mumbles  his  grouse. 

On  the  Road. 

,  '  It  has  been  said  that  automobiling 
brings  better  highways  and  more  com- 
fortable country  inns  with  an  improve- 
ment in  the  cookery.  Roads  undoubted- 
ly gain  in  solidity  and  smoothness  with 
the  ever  Increasing  popularity  of  the  mo- 
tor car,  but  they  are  sadly  worn  by 
these  cars,  and  the  burden  of  mainte- 
nance falls  on  the  majority  of  the  county 
who  have  no  automobiles.  The  tourist 
from  another  county  or  state  doee  not 
directly  contribute  a  penny  to  the  care 
of  this  or  that  road. 

Automoblllsts  tell  us  that  the  average 
country  Inn  is  still  poorly  managed. 
Plain  dishes  are  not  well  cooked  or 
served.  The  bread  is  doughy  or  sour- 
but  it  is  not  easy  to  find  good  bread  in 
a  private  house  or  even  in  the  summer 
and  winter  palaces  of  the  rich.  Thu 
butter  is  rancid.  Potatoes  are  soggy; 
vegetables  watery;  "butcher's  meat" 
too  freshly  killed;  eggs  that  have  Just 
left  the  case,  not  the  hen;  chickens 
tough  and  evidently  self- fed;  tea  and 
coffee  nothing  but  slops;  plenty  of  plo, 
but  of  the  leaden  kind;  the  6ort  of  pud- 
ding—is  it  "cabinet"  ?— that  has  a  sauce 
that  tastes  as  hair  oil  smells;  berries 
that  have  not  been  carefully  examined 
and  wiggle  when  you  pour  on  them 
what  is  Impudently  called  cream;  and 
If  there  Is  a  soup.  It  is  thin  and  there 
is  the  old  familiar  dish  rasr  flavor.  The; 
prices  have  gone  up.  In  a  little  coun- 
try town  of  New  Hampshire  our  friend, 
Mr.  Pool  of  Bethesda,  was  asked  $7  a 
day.  It  waa  a  little  inn,  but  an  "cs-i 
elusive"  one.  and  welcomed  only  "our 
best  people."  Mr.  Pool,  at  first  stag- 
gered, recovered  from  the  shock,  and 
in  a  lordly,  play-acting  voice  ordered 
his  chauffeur  to  go  on. 


In  Merry  England. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  not  long  ago  urges 
the  formation  of  an  English  motorists' 
league  to  encourage  plain  cooking  In 
the  smaller  hotels  and  Inns.  "Nothing 
can  be  more  depressing  or  wasteful,  or 
unwholesome  than  the  pretentious  aping 
of  French  cookery  which  the  motorist 
often  encounters;  it  is  both  bad  and 
expensive.  And  almost  worse  Is  some- 
thing neither  French  nor  English,  but 
which  can  only  be  described  as  hotel 
cookery.  People  whose  luncheon  at 
home  would  consist  of  a  dish  of  eggs, 
a  slice  of  cold  beef  and  salad,  and  a 
piece  of  cheese  or  cake,  are  supposed 
to  be  pining  for  'Julienne'  soup,  sodden 
codfish,  lead-heavy  potatoes,  saddle  of 
mutton  that  has  strayed  from  the  sad- 
dler's, sour  sweets  and  nauseous  sa- 
vouries." 

Worth  Visiting. 

Over  100  years  ago  an  Ingenious 
Frenchman,  C.  L.  Cadet  de  Gassicourt, 
wrote  a  book  entitled  "Cours  Gastrono- 
mique;  ou,  Les  diners  de  Manantville — 
ouvrage  anecdotlque,  phllosophlque,  et 
Htteraire."  In  this  book  is  a  finely  en- 
graved gastronomic  map  of  France.  It 
shows  the  chief  cities  and  the  particu- 
lar food  for  which  they  are  celebrated. 
Le  Mans  has  a  picture  of  a  fowl;  Ver- 
sailles, a  rabbit;  Lyons,  sausages;  Brie, 
a  cheese;  Bayonne,  some  hams;  Alen- 
con,  a  duck;  Narbonne,  a  row  of  bee 
hives,  and  so  on.  Mr.  Frank  Schloesser 
asks  why  there  should  not  be  a  map  of 


HI  British  Isles,  designed  likewise.  Rfl 
■ays  the  list  would  be  interminable,  fori 
rly   pvi'i  c    place   has  Its  own  spe-l 

jty.    He  names  about  20  and  nmrmsl 

 6ni      are      Aylesbury     ami  ducko, 

Cambridge    in,>l    sausnges,     York  ajidJ 
ham,   .Jersey  ami  lobsters,  Cardiff  anrfl 
leek   pudding.    Colchester   and  oyster 
Bath    and    buns,    Exeter    and  cren 
Dover   nnd  soles.   Yarmouth  and  hi. 
rings,  Lincoln  and  "hawlboot"  steaks,  j 

Their  Special  Pride. 
Could  a  gastronomic  map  of  any  Im- 
portance be  designed  for  travellers  U 
the  United    States?  There  is  an 
tradition   that  Boston  Is    famous  fn. 
beans  and  brown  bread.  Philadelphia 
suggests  pepper  pot  and  scrapple.  Bai 
ttmore.is  associated  with  terrapin.  N\>r 
folk  Is  distinguished  by  its  oysters— .x 
Is  Cotult— and  sora.  What  is  the  on/ 
dish  of  the  many  served  in  New  o\ 
leans?  Years  ago  the  knowing  stoppeV 
at  Springfield,   Mass.,  to  eat  waffler) 
Before  the  dining  car  w:as  a  thing 
sad  importance,  trains  stopped  at  Stan 
ford,    Conn.,    where   remarkably  goc 
ale  was  drawn  at  the  station  restauf 
ant;  also  at  New  Haven,  where  thei\ 
were  wonderful  buttered  rolls  with  i 
slice  of  tongue  or  ham  In  sandwicl 
fashion.  Here,  too,  the  ale  waa  beyont 
praise.  Poughkeepsie  also  had  a  cele 
brated  station  restaurant.  White  Rive! 
Junction  was  known  by  Its  custard  pie 
protected  from   flies  by  a  wlre-mes! 
cover.  There  were  other  railway  res 
taurants  that  added  to  the  adventure/ 
and  perils  of  a  Journey.  A  pile  of  dough 
nut    stuff,    something    In    the  shapt 
of  a  loaf  of  Boston  brown  bread,  but 
of   more   generous   circumference  and(\ 
higher,   with   layers  of  Shaker  applel 
sauce,   was   called   a   Tunbrldge  tart.  1 
The  people  of  Chelsea,  Vt.,  made  and 
ate  them  solemnly  40  or  B0  years  ago, 
and   Tunbrldge   Is  near  Chelsea;  but 
was  the  tart  named  after  that  village 
or  one  In  England?  The  best  mutton 
Is  to  be  eaten  in  Albany,  N.  Y.  It- 
comes     from     the     Helderbergs.  Has 
Lima,  O.,  any  pride  in  the  Lima  bean? 
Is  there  one  dish   peculiar  to  Terre 
Haute,  Winona  or  Spokane?  There  waa 
a  hotel  in  Cincinnati  that  plumed  Itself 
on  buttermilk    and    hoecake.    Let  us 
hear  from  the,  outlying  districts. 

Martyrs  for  the  Public 

Mr.  Thackeray  pitied  the  poor  devils 
who  were  sent  by  Murray,  publisher  of 
Byron  and  guide  books,  to  the  Inferior 
hotels  on  the  European  continent.  They 
slept  In  damp  sheets,  ate  wretched  food, 
drank  sour  wine  and  fiery  spirits  and 
endured  the  Insolence  of  landlords  and 
waiters  that  the  travelling  publlo  might 
be  -varned.  But  were  not  those  sent  to 
the  best  inns  also  to  be  pitied?  Some 
dragged  out  their  life  nursing  "the  fleet- 
ing remnant"  of  their  liver?  How 
many  became  dropsical,  or  fell  victims 
to  Bright's  or  diabetes?  And  even  their 
names  were  hidden  at  the  time  and  nowi 
are  utterly  forgotten. 

How  to  Tell  a  Parlslonna.  ' 

Shrewd  observes  at  a  "cosmopolitan 
resort"  on  the  coast  of  France  can  tell 
a  Parisienne  even  when  she  is  in  a  bath- 
ing costume.  One  of  these  observers 
wagered  money  on  his  skill  and  always 
won.  When  he  went  away  he  gave  this 
explanation:  He  looked  at  the  woman's 
arms.  "Since  short  sleeves  came  Into 
fashion,  every  Parisienne.  who  had  any 
pretensions  to  smartness,  walked  with 
her  arms  held  stiff  by  her  sides  and  with 
the  palm  of  the  hands  turned  outward  " 
And  why?  Was  it  to  bring  out  dimple* 
of  the  elbow? 


/ 


WILLIAM  HODGE 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

:     ri.\  Mm  i  n       i  iikatkk  -  William, 
'  lloil.se    in    "The    Man    from    Home."  aj 
four-act    drama    by    Booth  TarklngtOli 
and  Hairy  Leon  Wilson.  Cast: 

Daniel   Vnorhecs  I'lke  William  Hodfej 

T,ic  li'.ui.l  Liu!;-  \  .>.«!'.  Viismvueh  

Ihiruki  Musseli 

Tl,e    I-  -        >      i   ;M\.-.-.sl  e         Kir   -s   W Ji 'OO.I»? 

•flic   Hun.   A! merle  St.   Aubyn  VifS. 

K,  ii  in  P.  ttayer, 

Larc.fi  *}?J3!S5 

Horace  Granger-Simpson.     ..I.    I  <•'•>•""" 

Kiliierc   M.t.eiM  salerno 

Mm  i.i ii"   vnthony  A*ne 

Mlchele.  .  .  ,  v"  ;  •  ''  .J'jff,, 

Second  iMrabmiere  EUuardo  9^H 

wV.-'i  <!•■  •  n       ..v   '"•"«  T-,Hmt!'' 

Ei he!  Oi anger-Simpson.         1  iertruae  »"~ 

i '  mu         1  ic  i  iiampi-n  .   •  •  • 

I.COl     CM     \  Cll    Oltl     •  " 

I  ..!.!>    ruf.i.  "Ia  Yernon 


[  Oiic  01  :!iu  most  Amusing  scenes  in 
"Tho  Million"  is  the  one  In  which"  the 
rrook  squirts  chloroform  '  through  the 
transom  in  order  to  put  the  rtallan  ten- 
cr  to  sleep  The  crook  then  enters  to 
obtain  the  blouse  which  all  are  pursu- 
ing It  Is  i-.  tlrtlv  farcical  and  some 
would  sa\  n  credible.  Vet  a  detective, 
talking  a l.i iu i  hotel  thieves  with  a  re- 
porter of  tho  London  Standard,  said: 
'•I  have  known  an  expert  thief  on  a  blK 
Job  actuaUi  bore  a  small  hole  through 
th*  wall  :m<l  ii  the  night  time  spray 
chloroform  over  the  sleeper.    Then  the 

Miss  \nn  Swinburne  in  "The  Count 
of  Luxembourg"  is  the  more  engaging 
because  be  has  had  little  experience  In 
musical  comedy.  She  Is  not  yet  sophis- 
ticated, hardened,  she  Is  not  too  ex- 
pectant of  immediate  appreciation;  she 
|«-not  aggressively  and  disconcertingly 
isjf-eonfident.  There  Is  a  peculiar 
daintiness,  a  refreshing  refinement  In 
lier  performance.  She  does  not  sing  too 
n-ell.  she  has  no  prima  donna  airs  and 
tricks  It  would  bo  better  If  she  moved 
nore  grec-efully  In  dance  steps;  for  then 
:h«re  Is  a  certain  awkwardness — there 
vas  the  opening  night  of  the  engage- 
nent— that  Is  not  the  same  as  shyness. 


A  Well 

Advertised 
Play 


The  Herald  described 
Mr.  Houghton's  drama, 
"Hindle  Wakes,"  when 
it  was  first  performed 
n   London   hv  Miss  Hornlman's  com- 
pany     It    may    be    remembered  that 
Fanny,  a  mill  girl,  spent  a  week  end 
rlth  the   son  of  tho  mil!  owner.  The 
Ich  younr  scapegrace  was  betrothed  to 
i  girt  In  his  own  station.   The  father  of 
he    yours;    fellow    was  indescribably 
nocked  and  insisted  that  his  son  should 
narry  the     rl  he  had  wronged.    To  the 
raazement   of  all  she  refused  to  wed 
,1m.  Careless  of  consequences,  she  said 
he  could  honestly  earn  25  shillings  a 
Jwhtle  a  mill  stood  In  Lancashire. 
Ijjsjhould  she  becomo  the  unwelcome 
L*f  a  foolish  scamp  who  was  not 
l  his  sweetheart? 
play,  admitted  by  all  to  be  ad- 
constructed,  remarkable  for  por- 
of  characters,  deeply  interest- 
aroused  a  singular  and  heated 
discussion      London    newspapers  have 
published   letters  and   editorial  articles 
pro  and  con  for  nearly  a  month.  The 
more  serious  of  the  articles  against  the 
olay  are  the  more  amusing,   for  it  Is 
jravely  ai-eued  that  no  self-respecting 
ictress  would  be  willing  to  play  the  part 
of  Fanny.    Miss  Edytn  Ooodall,  whose 
performance  is  said  to  be  wholly  excel- 
lent,  spoke    finely    as   a    woman  and 
actress  to  a  reporter  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Qazette     She  insisted — and  how  could 
she  do  otherwise? — that  the  ideas  and 
personality  of  any  character  she  is  called 
upon   to   impersonate    have  absolutely 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  actress's 
own  character — that  is  to  say,  with  the 
woman  she  is  when  she  is  not  on  the 
stage.   The  actress's  business  Is  not  to 
exploit,  in  a  play,  her  own  beliefs,  or 
morals,  her  religion  or  her  ideas.  Her 
mission   is   to   ft-eate   an  individuality. 
Thus  the  same  actress  may  be  passion- 
ate,   ill    governed,    sordid,    brutal,  as 
Blanche  in  "Widowers'  Houses"-  or  gen- 


eurtaln  I  heard  the  remark  that  they 
would  never  enter  the  theatre  again. 
The  remark  struck  me  ns  perfectly 
natural.    Yours,  etc.    A  PLAIN  MAN. 

"London,  Aug.  19." 

Convincing,  is  it  not? 


Russian's 


Mr.  Michael  Lyklardo- 
pulos,  the  secretary  of  the 
Moscow  Art  Theatre,  saw 
Opinion  "Hlndle  Wakes."  and  de- 
scribed it  as  "a  good  play  —  for 
England,  where  contemporary  dra- 
matic literature,  from  our  Russian 
point  of  view  is  not  very  high."  He  was 
pleased  by  Its  unconventlonaltty,  for  in 
England  "the  greater  number  of  con- 
temporary plays,  as  well  as  !»9  per  cent, 
of  the  novels,  are  written  from  an  old 
recipe.  *  *  *  As  for  the  acting,  it  is 
the  best  i  have  seen  in  England,  and, 
perhaps,  in  the  whole  of  Europe,  except- 
ing, of  course.  Russia,  where  we  are  ac 
customed  and  trained  to  such  simple, 
natural,  and  real  acting.  What  is  often 
so  distressing  in  English  acting,  and  in 
a  great  deal  of  that  on  the  continent,  is 
the  false  note  of  pathos  that  13  so  often 
struck.  It  leaves  the  impression  of  some- 
thing almost  hysterical.  *  *  *  I  went 
to  see  the  play  with  two  Russian  friends. 
We  all  said  after  the  first  act,  'well,  this 
is  -gust  as  though  the  play  was  being 
acted  in  the  Moscow  Art  Theatre.'  It 
was  like  hearing  a  musical  work  per- 
formed by  a  perfect  symphonic  orches- 
tra. It  was  not  that  of  an  ordinary 
play;  it  was  just  a  perfect  orchestral 
ensemble." 


llttlf  organ   fugue  "Kesoa."  Sc!iiib*rT" 

more  than  once  wrote  after  the  mnnner4 
of  Rossini,  and  there  are  ninny  pieces 
"In  the  style  of  Handel."  Th  -rn  are 
delightful  Instances  of  parody  in  op- 
erettas by  Offenbach,  as  the  Imitation 
In  "La  Belle  Helenc"  of  a  scene  IB 
"William  Tell." 

Mr.  Mason  has  caught  an  echo  of 
Grieg,  and  his  "Tschalkowsky"  re,, ills 
the  trio  of  the  second  movement  of  the 
"Pathetic"  symphony.  The  "branms" 
Is  perhaps  the  most  sueuesstul  of  a"; 
*tere  a  rhythmic  characteristic  and  the 
general  style  are  capitally  imitated. 
The  'IDebussy"  Is  a  falling  off.  The 
"MacDowell"  with  its  indications  for 
performance  is  excellent,  but  the  re- 
maining two  ,  variations  are  no  better 
than  the  "Debussy." 


1 


Varied 

and  Random 


■ltual  and  intensely  womanly  as 
t,  in  one  and  the  same  week.  No 

Miss  Goodall  was  amused'  when 
I  of  Miss  Horniman,  seeing  Miss 

as  Blanche,  asked  "if  she  were 
Ice  that  off  the  stage." 
Soodal!  wondeitd  at  persons  who 
link  that  a  part  had  any  power 
nee  the  private  life  of  an  actress. 

Henry  Icving,  committing  mur- 
er  murder  as  Macbeth,  Iago, 
J.,  wish  to  kill  in  private  life? 
Jtorious  that  some  of  the  women 
re  led  lives  to  which  moralists 
take  exception  have  given  the 
"utiful  performances  of  what  the 

ralists  call  good  women." 


The 

Greatly 

Shocked 

also  arguing 


lot 

If  such 


The  greater  number 
of  the  letters  written 
against  "Hindle  Wakes" 
and  the  performance, 
that  a  '  good  woman 
possibly  a/low  herself 
part     as  Fanny, 


amusing  if  they  were  not 
Mdly  philistine.  Some  insist  that  Mr. 
Stanley  Houghton,  the  author,  wrote 
the  play  ...  express  the  idea  that  "wom- 
fn  may  enter  on  promiscuous  relations 
■  the  low  est  basis  before  marriage,  and 
'hat  such  relations  need  count  as  noth- 
ng  at  ail  in  her  life."  Mr.  Houghton 
inswered  that  his  aim  was  not  to  ex- 
cess "any  p„<nt  of  view"  but  to  present 
ife  as  he  saw  it.  "I  do  not  think  that 
t  is  the  business  of  a  playwright  to 
Object  his  audience  to  moral  or  philo- 
'Ophlcal  exercises." 
It  may  here  be  said  that  some  of  the 
which  contained  arguments 
the  possible  birth  of  a  child 
result  of  the  week's  end  Jaunt 
"Ould  not  he  published  in  any  respec- 
able  newspaper  of  this  country. 

■Mp  an  example  of  another  line  of 

I  was  present  at  Saturday's 
mee  of  'Hindle  Wakes.'  May  I 
-to  you  a  healthy  colonial  opin- 
Verheard  there?  Sitting  next  to 
j  an  Australian  lady  with  her 
wo  dan?  it  r  who.  had  obviously  en- 
ered  tho  theatre  unaware  of  the  na- 
ure  of  the  play.    At  the  fall  of  the 


u.  may 
tars  . 
aed  on 

a  resi 


jij^g  It  seems  to  us,  after 

_  ,.  „  reading  long  descrlp- 
Question  of  tions  o£  .-Hindis 

Morality  Wakes,"  the  arguments 
for  and  against  it,  the  discussion  of 
"morality,"  that  the  drama  is  a  pro- 
foundly moral  one,  to  be  classed  in  this 
respect  with  "Ghosts,"  "Mrs.  Warren's 
Profession"  (when  it  is  played  intelli- 
gently) and  "The  Easiest  Way."  A 
letter  written  by  "C.  M."  and  published 
in  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of  Aug.  19  is 
especially  illuminative. 

Sir:  "Another  Playgoer"  doubtless 
succeeded  in  sending  many  of  your 
readers  to  see  "Hindle  Wakes,"  and 
for  that  service  the  cause  of  drama  is 
indebted  to  him;  but*his  conceptions  of 
morality  make  one  despair.  He  goes 
the  length  of  blaming  a  young  and  tal- 
ented actress  for  playing  Fanny  because 
in  brief  it  is  an  immoral  part.  What, 
then,  does  Fanny  do  that  is  so  wofully 
immoral?  She  isxa  vigorous  young  Lan- 
cashire weaver  who,  spending  Hindle 
Wakes  at  Blackpool,  falls  in  with  a 
Bush-o' -money  average  young  scamp, 
son  of  the  master  of  the  mill  at  which 
she  works.  Without  premeditation,  these 
two,  yielding  to  a  sudderCand  mutual 
Impulse — he  faithless  to  his  sweetheart 
— go  off  to  Llandudno  for  a  lark,  be- 
coming intimate  in  the  last  degree. 

The  too  intimate  excursion  is  promptly 
discovered  by  the  parents  of  the  princi- 
pals and  marriage  as  a  remedy  is  agreed 
upon  by  them,  the  girl  not  being  con- 
sulted in  the  matter.    Fanny,  however, 
has  other  views.    She  points  out  that 
the  unpremeditated  excursion  does  notp! 
in  her  opinion,  make  it  incumbent  upon  ■ 
her  to  marry  the  young1  scamp,  and  she 
refuses  to  become  "an  honest  woman. '"J 
Here  is  your  test  of  morality— and  oH 
some  other  things.    I  confess  that  my 
view  is  that  Fanny's-  conduct  at  this 
point,  whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  trouble,  is  not  only  entirely 
moral,  but  was  the  only  moral  course 
Ithat  she  could  take,  and  this  remains 
[true,  baby  or  no  baby. 

Is  it  a  moral  conception  that  because 
the  girl  has,  spent  d  day  or  two  with  a 
young  scamp,  it  is  a  proper  course  for 
her  foolishly  to  marry  a  rich  man  who 
would  necessarily  despise  her,  and  who 
could  never 'forget  the  miserable  origin 
of  the  marriage?  Or  is  it  not  rather  in 
accordance  with  morality,  with  pru- 
dence and  with  honesty,  for  this  strap- 
ping young  weaver  to  point  out  that 
she  can  honestly  earn  25s.  a  week 
while  a  mill  stands  in  Lancashire,  and 
that  she  has  no  need  to  consummate 
an  unpremeditated  folly  by  the  deliber- 
ate throwing  up  of  honest  work  to  be- 
come the  kept-fbr-Iife  pseudo-wife  of  a 
rich  man  trapped  into  marriage?  In  my 
view,  the'  young  actress  who  plays  this 
part  does  a  service  to  her  sex. 

It  seems  to  me.  that  what  I  have  said 
remains  true,  whether  ot  not  the  ex- 
cursion to  Llandudno  wa3  accompanied 
by  certain  precautions.  The  essential 
point  that  this  play  enforces  (whether 
or  not  it  was  written  for  that  purpose) 
is  that  when  a  certain  step  is  taken, 
It  is  not  necessarily  moral  to  base  upen 
it,  as  a  matter  of  course,  a  partnet  ship 
for  life.    Yours  faithfully,  C.  M. 

Ml-.  Mason's        Mr-   Daniel   G.  Mason 
_ ., has    composed    for  the- 
piano  a  set  of  variations 
Joke        )ti  "Yankee  Boodle"  in 
the  styles  of  various  composers.  These 
composers    are    Grieg,  Tschalkowsky, 
Brahms,  Debussy,  MacDowell,  Dvorak, 
Liszt.     The   set   is   dedicated    to  Mr. 
Edward  R.  Hill  of  this  city. 

The  idea  of  parodying  the  styles  of 
well  known  composers  is  not  at  all  new. 
Years  ago  a  set  of  orchestral  varia- 
tions on  a  folk  song  was  often  played 
in  popular  concerts  and  beer  halls  of 
German  and  Austrian  cities.  There 
were  two  or  three  of  these  parodies. 


The   late    M.  Mas- 
senet  not    long  ago 
had  a  squabble  with 
Notes         .  the  gentlemen  of  the 

chorus  for  "Roma."  The  bearded  and 
nmstached  ones  being  in  the  majority, 
refused  to  shave,  and  produced  learned 
evidence  to  show  that  the  Romans 
wore  beards  as  a  sign  of  mourning. 
Moreover,  it  was  pointed  out  that  the 

invading  Gauls  found  all  the  senators 
bearded,  and  that  they  Insulted  one  by 
plucking  his  beard.  It  was  thereupon 
suggested  to  Massenet  that  he  should 
insert  in  the  score  a  few  lines  explain- 
ing that  the  city  was  in  mourning,  ai)d 
ithat  the  men  were  growing  beards  as 
the  great  Augustus  grew  one  at  the 
death  of  Julius  Caesar.— Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette. \ 

Noren's  new  violin  concerto  in  A 
tainor,  produced  at  the  Dantzic  music 
festival,  has  just  been  published. 

Schuch  will  celebrate  his  40th  year  as 
jconductor  at  the  Dresden  Royal  Opera 
House  on  Sept.  21  and  22,  and  Lilli  Leh- 
mann  will  be  among  the  singers  on  this 
occasion. 

Jaques-Dalcroze  is  at  work  on  an 
opera,  "Prometheus." 
;  Elgar's  setting  of  the  Forty-Eighth 
Psalm  is  described  as  "an  interesting 
|example  of  his  work  when  bereft  of  the 
glamour  of  the  orchestra.  Despite  this 
'restriction  the  true  Elgar  is  revealed 
iin  bold,  sweeping  melodies,  majestic 
(harmony  and  an  occasional  effect  of 
sweet  simplicity.  The  organ  accompan- 
iment is  laid  out  on  three  staves,  and  Is 
effective.  The  choral  writing  '  would 
strike  terror  Into  no  singers."  There  is 
a  fervent  and  simple  solo  for  bass. 

"I  Zingari,"  composed  by  Leoncavallo 
for  the  London  Hippodrome,  is  founded 
on  a  story  by  Pushkin  about  gypsy  love, 
hatred  and  revenge.  Prosper  Merimee 
translated  the  story  into  French,  and  it 
Is  to  be  found  in  the  volume  containing 
"Carmen,"  "Pique  Dame"  and  two  or 
three  other  tales.  The  opera  ends  !n  a 
spectacular  manner.  Radir,  jealous  of 
his  wife,  hears  her  talking  at  night  in 
Tamar's  hut.  He  rushes  to  his  -wagon, 
procures  a  cask  of  petroleum,  and,  pour- 
ing the  contents  over  the  hut,  sets  fire 
to  it.  The  opera  will  be  produced  on 
Sept.  16.  Leoncavallo,  who  will  conduct, 
has  selected  his  company  and  chorus. 

Mrs.  W.  K.  Clifford's  play,  "The  Like- 
ness of  the  Night,"  has  been  published 
in  London  by  Duckworth  &  Co.  at  a 
very  low  price.  It  was  first  produced  j 
by  the  Kendals  at  London  and  after-  ' 
ward  in  London  12  years  ago,  and  re- 
vived at  Manchester  by  Miss  Horniman 
last  March,  •when  the  Manchester 
Guardian  compared  the  drama  with 
d'Annunzio's  "La  Gloconda"  and  said: 
"The  play  is  altogether  admirable,  in 
delicacy  of  perception,  in  acceptance  of 
the  ctulness  that  may  go  with  perfect 
goodness  and  charity,  in  recognition  of 
the  virtue  that  may  be  hidden  in  ap- 
parent evil." 

A  new  Symphonic  Rhapsodie,  "Fete 
Nationale  du  14  Juillet,"    by  Richard 
Mandl,  will  be  produced  son  in  Vienna, 
j  Mandl  is  known  in  Boston  by  hi3  Gas- 
con overture. 

H.  Bienstock,  17  years  old,  has  com- 
posed an  opera,  "Saleima,"  which  will 
be  produced  at  Carisruhe.  "Hans  Sachs 
in  Paradise,"  by  Koennecke,  will  also 
be  produced  there. 


The  Season 
at 

Bayreuth 


In  a  more  serious  moment  Schumann 
wrote,  his    "Chopin"  for 
Rheinbergei     his  exquisitely 


n  acnumann 
"Carnaval"; 
ly  romantic 


Themusc  critic  of  the  1 
London  Times,  writing 
from  Bayreuth,  says 
that  the  tubes  de- 
scribed as  bells  in  the  performance  of 
"Parsifal"  were  as  much  out  of  tune 
as  ever.  "The  traditional  errors  of  stag- 
ing, to  some  of  which  we  drew  atten- 
tion last  year,  still  persist  with  one  ex- 
ception. Parsifal  now  succeeds,  some- 
times with  some  difficulty,  in  stowing 
the  green  wire  from  the  Grail  under  his 
right  arm-pit,  so  that  it  is  less  glaring- 
ly visible.  But  the  swan  still  flies 
across  untrussed  and- is  instantaneously 
brought  back  trussed,  and  the  wooden 
dove  still  pursues  its  idiotic  descent.  One 
great  advantage  which  will  arise  from 
<the  cessation  of  the  copyright  is  that 
the  work  will  be  handled  by  a  series  of 
experienced  stage  managers,  and  these 
blemishes  will  be  removed.  The  first 
thing  which  they  ought  to  take  In  hand 
is  the  young  Parsifal's  ridiculous  cloth- 
ing. It  does  no  credit  to  Herzeleide's 
taste  or  common  sense,  and  makes  the 
hero's  scene  with  the  flower  maidens 
suggest  mixed  bathing  at  Ostend.  In 
other  respects  the  new  setting  of  this 
scene  is  more  successful  than  last  year, 
when  it  was  first  substituted  for  the 
old  florist's  catalogue;  It  is  better 
lighted  and  better  managed,  except  for 
the  spear,  which  behaves  even  worse 
than  usual.  Kllngsor  would  never  have 


won  the  prize  for  •beat   hand'  Javelin 

throwing   at    Stockholm    with   such  u 

weapon." 

The  critic  did  not  Ilk.    \   m  Saltzman- 

Stevens  as  Kundryi  "Great  KundryN 
are  born,  not  made.  Iter  performance 
was  without  a  trace  of  allurement  or 
subtlety,  and  was  further  handicapped 
by  a  poor  make-up  and.  In  the  second 
act,  quite  Inappropriate  sarmcntj.  In 
the  passage  where  Pnrrlfal  describe*  the 
gesture*  with  which  she  bewitch^ 
Amfortas  and  is  seeking  to  bewltfll 
him.  she  actually  alloua-i  her  gestures 
to  follow  his  words  Insl.-ml  of  preced- 
ing them,  and  we  are  bound  to  say  that 
they  would  have  bewitched  no  one  " 

It  seems  that  the  stag*  management 
of  "Die  Melsterslnger"  was  "as  p-eat 
a  masterpiece  as  ever,"  But  note  this 
parting  shot:  "Comparatively  few  Am- 
ericans were  present  at  these  perform- 
ances, which  were  heard,  therefore,  In 
almost  complete  silence  as  they  us-  d  to 
be." 


"Champagne 
Charlie" 
Again 


A  fortnight  ago  The 
Herald  published  an  in- 
teresting article  about 
the  once  popular  song, 
"Champagne  Charlie"  and  Its  singer, 
George  Leybourne.  The  article  published 
originally  In  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  called 
forth  two  letters  of  correction  and  con- 
tradiction. They  were  addressed  to  the 
editor  and  were  as  follows: 

Sir:  My  attention  has  just  been 
called  to  an  Inaccurate  article,  signed 
"S.  J.  A.  F.,"  which  appeared  in  your 
issue  of  July  30,  entitled  "Champagne 
Charlie,"  dealing  with  the  career  of  my 
husband,  the  late  George  Leybourne. 
My  husband's  name  was  not  "Saunders." 
I  hold  his  birth  certificate.  His  family 
name  was  Leybourne.  His  father  was 
a  musician  who  for  many  years  was  en- 
gaged in  the  orchestra  at  the  Surrey 
Theatre. 

The  little  fiction  about  the  whelks  stall 
I  am  willing  to  accept  as  a  sample  of 
"S.  J.  A.  F.'s"  humor,  but  I  venture  to 
question  its  good  taste.  I  cannot,  how- 
i  ever,  excuse  it  even  as  fiction.  Of 
one  thing  I  am  perfectly  certain.  "S.  J. 
A.  F."  would  not  have  made  such  an 
assertion  if  my  husband  had  been  living. 
George  Leybourne  was  not  only  a  fine 
artist,  he  was  a  great-hearted,  kindly 
gentleman.  He  was  his  one  and  only 
enemy;  at  least  I  thought  so  until  I  read 
the  article  signed  "S.  J.  A.  F."  Yours 
truly, ,  ANNIE  LEYBOURNE5. 

(Widow  of  the  late  George  Leybourne,) 
-  56  Chlchele  road,  Cricklewood,  N.  W., 

August  5. 

Sir— In  your  article,  after  describing 
the  sale  of  the  song,  "Champagne  Char- 
He,"  the  writer  states:  "It  was  about 
this  time  that  Joe  Saunders  became 
metamorphosed  into  George  Ley- 
honrne."      ^  % 

Now,  the  vocalist  was  known  as  Ley- 
bourne as  far  back  as  1863.  When  he 
sang  at  the  Bedford,  Camden  Town,  in 
the  August  of  that  year  he  called  him- 
self "J.  Leybourne."  But  he  altered 
this  to  "George  Leybourne"  a  few 
weeks  afterwards- 

At  that  time  he^uppiied  a  ditty  called 
"Alas,  Poor  Ghost!"  apropos  Prof.  Pep- 
per's famous  illusion,  just  previously 
introduced  a  t  the  Polytechnic,  and 
speedily  imitated  in  London  and 
throughout  the  country.  Yours  faith- 
fully,        t.  Mcdonald  rendle. 

178  Charing  Cross-road,  Aug.  1. 


The  World 
from  an 
Armchair 

cinema  theatre 


Mr.  Filson  Young  has 
this  to  say  about  the 
cinema  theatre: 

"There  is  a  current 
advertisement  of  a 
which  commands  the 
public  to  'see  the  world  from  an  arm- 
chair.' 

"It  is  just  there  that  the  snare  lies  in 
this  amazing  invention,  which  within 
the  last  five  years  has  taken  a  foremost 
place  in  the  world's  amusements.  The 
wonder  and  value  of  the  invention  is 
beyond  question;  one  has  only  to  see 
such  marvellous  studies  as  those  show- 
ing the  movements  of  fishes  and  otters 
under  water,  or  the  studies  of  bees 
workingjn A  hive,  to  realiza  how  <?n  th^ 
educative  side  alone  the  cinematograph 
has  a  remarkable  scientific  value. 

"But  there  is  another  side  to  it.  It  is 
becoming  less  and  less  necessary  for  the 
ordinary  man  to  take  any  physical  risks 
or  adventures  in  life.  Instead  of  taking 
the  trouble  to  study  things  for  himself, 
and  instead  of  saving  up  his  time  and 
money  for  journeys  to  see  things  be- 
yond his  own  immediate  circle,  he  needs 
only  to  sit  in  a  plush  arm,chair  and 
smoke  a  cigarette,  and  all  these  things 
will  be  added  unto  him.  And  beside  the 
wonders  of  this  grand  second-hand  en- 
tertainment his  own  poor  first-hand  re- 
searches will  soon  seem  not  worth  mak- 
ing. 

"But  it  is  a  nice  question  how  far  the 
advantage  of  having  adventure  brought 
to  one's  door  outweighs  the  disadvan- 
tage, namely,  the  loss  of  enterprise  and 
initiative  caused  by  not  having  to  go* 
in  search,  of  adventure  one's  self." 


Theatre 
Built  on 


Leon  Poirier  is  the  man- 
ager of  a  new  theatre,  the 
Comedie  des  Champs  Ely- 
Columns  sees,  which,  standing  on 
a  site  in  the  avenue  Montaigne,  near  the 
Rond  Point,  will  be  opened  about  Jan. 
1.  The  theatre  is  some  20  feet  above  the 
ground  r^d  elevators  will  take  the  spec- 
tator to  his  scat  in  the  orchestra  or  am- 
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with  the  Theatre  Lyrlque  des  Champs 
.Xlysees.  approached  by  a  way  which 
passes  beneath  the  auditorium  of  the 
Bcunedle;  It  is,  therefore,  built  on  col- 
umns. There  will  be  only  two  prices: 
M3  and  f.5.  "The  "valet  de  chambre'  In 
She  gallery  will  not  have  the  pleasure  of 
'contemplating  his  master  In  a  fauteull," 
said  M.  Polrler  to  a  reporter.  There  will 
be  plenty  of  room  between  the  seats, 
which  will  have  separate  arms.  The 
fove:  will  be  as  large  as  the  theatre  It- 
aejf,  and  there  will  be  a  bar,  a  smoking 
room  and  a  retiring  room  for  women. 
The  artists'  dressing  rooms  will  have 
hot  and  cold  water.  One  of  the  eleva- 
tors will  be  reserved  for  subscrlbers.-The 
theatre  will  seat  only  S00. 

"I  huve  copied  nothing  from  any  ex- 
isting theatre,"  said  M.  Polrler.  •'Even 
the  'ouvreuses,'  or  women  attendants, 
MB  have  no  place  In  my  house;  they 
will  be  represented  by  men-servants  In 
breeches  and  hose,  with  chains  about 
their  necks,  such  as  ushers  wear  In 
Prance.  There  will  be  no  cloakroom 
charge,  and  the  number  of  the  seat  will 
be  that  of  the  cloakroom.  Again,  I 
shall  not  require  my  guests  to  pass  be- 
fore the  three  solemn  gentlemen  who 
sit  In  the  vestibule  of  most  French  the- 
atres. In  their  place  will  be  the  at- 
tendants, who  will  show  the  visitor  to 
his  seat  and  take  his  hat  and  coat, 
which  he  will  find  again  without  any 
trouble  to  himself." 

M.  Polrler  wishes  to  provide  for  the 
people  In  the  Champs  Elysees  district, 
residents  and  visitors  staying  in  the 
great  hotels.  The  plays  will  be  "the 
best  comedy  by  the  best  .writers/'  He 
will  open  with  a  play  by  KisteVmae- 
chers,  which  will  be  followed  by  plays 
of  Bernstein.  De  Flers  and  De  Calllavet. 
and  ethers.  "The  Admirable  Crlchton," 
translated  by  Tristan  Bernard  and  Al- 
fred Athis,  will  be  produced  next  May. 
The  company  will  include  Marthe 
Brandes,  Monna  Delza,  Juliette  d'Har- 
court,  and  Louis  Gautler. 


ord!nar>    feat    ever   performed    In    t  lie 

universe,  and  r  liked  him  for  that  lino 
disregard  of  the  possibilities  of  the 
Other  planets,  for  that  1."  strictly  in 
the  tradition  of  the  circus  But  ivhat 
did  the  feat  amount  to?  The  two  cars 
went  down  the  fire  escape  at  a  pace  that 
did  not  seem  so  abnormal— at  least  to 
me  who  have  jumped  s  rteways,  often 
enough  Into  a  prickly  hedge,  to  lot  a 
road-hog  rush  by.  And  from  the  lower 
end  of  the  escape,  where  the  structure 
curves  upwards,  the  cars  jumped  on  to  a 
platform  and  as  they  Jumped  one  cir 

passed  under  the  other.  That  sounds, 
very  thrilling,  but  it  diet  not  look  us 
thrilling  as  a  lady's  passage  through  a 
hoop  would  have  looked.  Moreover,  It 
took  but  a  moment  and  the  whole  snow 
was  marred  for  the  sake  of  that  mo- 
ment's trick. 


Adah  Mr-  CnarIes  Roydant. 

rememberirg  grat'fully 
Isaacs  Adah  Isaacs  Menken  In 

Menken  London,  i.as  been  wvlt-l 
ing  about  her  for  the  Era  readers.  He  now 
sees  her  In  his  mind's  eye.  "plum-iil:e,  j 

grape-like,  peach-like— a  rounded  mass 
of  luscious  fruit  alive  as  a  woman."  Ho 
was  only  13  years  old  when  he  first 
adored  her.  "Indeed,  she  seemed  to 
have  the  power  of  makint  all  romantic 
boys  adore  her.  We  have  no  romantic 
boys  nowadays  under  fifty." 

He  once  sat  next  to  her  at  an  enter- 
tainment performed  by  Mr.  and  Mrc. 
Howard  Paul.  "Nearly  ail  well-educat- 
ed boys  loved  highwaymen  In  those  daj  s 
'  and  there  was  a  glamour  from  Menke;: 
Of  almost,  a  similar  kind.  She  was 
dressed  in  black  silk  that  seemed  to 
have  been  wound  around  her  anyhow, 
but  always  nicely.  I  think  there  wns 
some  black  lace  with  it.  but  certainly 
no  Jet  beads.  It  was  a  marvelous  ar- 
rangement of  attire— simple,  classical 
and  nameless  as  to  component  pans 
and  resembled  In  no  way  anything  that 
other  women  were  wearing  then.  The. 
lustre  of  Menken's  beauty  called  for  no 
colors.  Occasionally  the  black  of  thi3 
unconventional  garment  was  relieved 
by  the  fine  white  of  her  bare  arms  and 
hands  as  she  moved  and  readjusted  it. 
Her  left  hand  was  loaded,  but  no<  en- 
cumbered, with  diamonds.  The  lalies 
In  the  audience  were  all  rore  or  less  in 
the  spit  It  of  the  times  shocked  at  ths 
originality  of  such  evening  dress  and 
although  they  did  not  say  so,  -were 
probably  surprised  to  find  that  black 
could  be  worn  without  being  somore, 
and  that  it  could  emit  surpassing  Bril- 
liance. The  word  in  connection  with 
women's  attire  had  not  then  arrived, 
but  this  memorable  garb  of  Menken's 
was  undoubtedly  a  'revelation.'  " 


Mr.  W.  R. 


Mr.     Titterton  haj 
not  beer,  enjoying  him- 
Ti+for+nri'a     self  as  much  as  usual 
HU-enon  S      in  London  music  rails 
«  i„  4.,...  He    was  disappointed 

Adventures„.lth   the   clrcus  at 

Earl's  Court.  The  ring  was  small,  re- 
mote, an  unconsidered  tr:r>le.  Then  che 
cargo  of  clowns  spoke  in  foreign  ton- 
gues. "There  was  far  too  much  clown- 
ing by  these  funny  fellows,  who  did 
not  speak  English,  whe  said  Atlons! 
fend  Oh,  la  'la!  and  sundry  other  elo- 
quent Continental  things.  I  longed  for 
d»ar  Jack  Pudding  with  his  quaint 
English  Jests.  Of  course,  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  hall  were  against  them, 
for  a  clown's  impertinences  are  intimate 
or  they  are  nothing.  And.  doubtless.  In 
their  own  places  these  gentlemen  are 
excruciatingly  amusing.  One  caught 
glimpses  of  the  fact  as  one  might  catch 
a  glimpse  of  the  moon  through  a  teis- 
♦cope,  but  the  humor  did  not  carry  The 
■rmy  of  clowns  had  to  snlit  up  and  be 
Anny  in  various  portions  of  the  hall, 
■pw,  a  circus  must  lau^h  altogether. 
JBl  the  same,  some  of  them  were  ex- 
cellent comic  dancers.  I  should  like  to 
fee  them  on  a  variety  r.tage."  Then 
there  was  too  little  horsamanshlp  The 
trapeze  is  always  exciting.  I  like  the 
ehoek  at  the  heart  one  gets  when  a 
body  comes  hurtling  through  the  air. 
There  were  good  trapeze  artists  an  I 
other  good  acrobats.  As  fcr  the  motor, 
car  trick,  an  enthusiastic  gentleman  In- 
formed us  .hat  it  was  the  most  extra- 


SeVe-rity  years  ago  In  Maine,  we  ":"-''B 
used  the  word-  (with  the  long  I)  to  de- 
scribe the  Julcv  inner  bark  of  a  pine 
limb.  We  used  to  climb  the  trees  at 
the  right  time  of  the  year  with  our 
Jack-knives  to  get  at  the  toothsome 
morsels,  taking  care  to  avoid  girdling 
the  limb  attacked. 

I  should  like  to  know  If  any  other 
Herald  reader  has  heard  this  use  of  the 
word.  I  have  not  heard  it  alnce  child- 
hood. B,  T.  PICKARD. 

Amesmiry. 


T 


But  he  liked  "The  Last  of  the  Dukes" 
with  Mr.  McArdle  in  it,  and  he  roared 
at  the  absurdities  of  the  apothecary's 
assistant,  "uttered  and  acted  with  such 
neat  composure  and  such  galloping 
vehemence,  such  superficial  dryness  and 
such  Interior  unction."  Mr.  Titterton 
had  not  seen  Vesta  Victoria  for  years; 
"she  was  a  tender  remembrance  of  my 
youth— one  of  the  jolliest  of  the  coster 
girls  In  the  old  music  hall.  She  has 
moved  with  the  times,  and  the  times  do 
no  suit,  her;  she  dresses  her  coster  self 
in  artistic  garb,  and  the  garb  does  not 
become  her.  Still,  she  has  kept  her 
voice  and  her  pretty  face,  and  in  her 
Spanish-cum-coster  song  the  mingling 
of  characteristics  was  very  funny." 
Ruby  Miller  reminded  him,  not  un- 
pleasantly, of  Marie  Tempest.  Yorke 
and  Adam3,  American  Hebrews,  "are 
sometimes  vulgarly  funny  and  some- 
times vulgarly  dull."  Adele  Moraw  is 
"blooming,  winning,  temperamentful 
and  audacious.  She  makes  her  ad- 
vances to  members  of  the  audience  and 
the  leader  of  the  orchestra  with  know- 
ing innocence  and  provoking  cheek." 
Lalla  Selblnl,  the  successor  to  the  Great 
Lafayette,  Is  "a  powerful  and  Interest- 
ing personality  in  a  feeble  turn." 

The  two  Bobs  at  the  Tivoli  are  the 
only  American  comedians  who  made  Mr. 
Titterton  happy.  "And  it  is  that  great, 
round-faced,  chuckling  baby  of  a  Bob 
who  works  the  magic  change  on  me.  So 
long  as  he  smiles  and  crow's,  so  long  as 
his  huge  limbs  strut  and  toddle  and  ca- 
per, what  care  I  for  the  August  rains, 
grey  skies,  and  slippery  pavements?  He 
is  a  huge  jolly  fellow  with  a  huge  de- 
light in  his  funninews.  He  glows  as  the 
normal  Yankee  does  not  glow.  The  nor- 
mal Yankee  is  boisterous  and  bustling, 
but  he  cannot  hide  the  meagreness  of 
his  emotional  stock-in-trade,  you  are 
aware  that  all  the  goods  are  on  the 
counter;  bis  clamorous  gaiety  is  empty, 
you  suspect  he  has  clockwork  for  a 
heart.  But  the  big  Bob  has  a  lamp  in-! 
side  and  his  jollity  is  woven  into  the 
stuff  of  him.  Nor  is  the  smaller  Bob 
quite  typically  American,  for  he  has  the 
gift  of  reticence;  he  warms  himself  in 
the  glow  of  his  brother  sphere,  and 
beams  with  discretion.  Yet  he  has  a  cer- 
tain smug  composure  in  repose  quite 
characteristic  of  his  countrymen.  His 
foot  is  too  often  on  the  pedal  of  ecstatic 
fervour,  he  talks  platitudes  and  recom- 
mends to  your  notice  a  real  old  Southern 
ragtime  with  all  the  blissful  unction  of 
a  Roosevelt  or  a  Martin  Tupper.  He 
would  make  a  good  salesman  and  an  ex- 
cellent Nonconformist  preacher.  He 
shines,  I  say,  by  reflection.  His  neat 
economy  of  alertness  contrasts  well  with 
the  exuberance  of  his  companion.  Their 
best  successes  are  in  rattling,  jerky 
songs  set  to  a  jaunty  tune;  then  their  by- 
play is  quick  and  inspiriting,  their  con- 
certed movements  are  quaint  and  inevi- 
table, their  grotesque  posturing  is  de- 
lightfully rhythmic  and  infectiously  gay. 
Prime  triumph  is  the  duet  of  New  York 
Italian  swells  to  the  tune  of  'Funicula.' 
This  is  perfect  builesque;  the  broken 
English,  the  foreign  gestures,  the  mock- 
solemn  drop  into  recitative  are  daintily 
handled;  and  the  facial  play  of  the  large 
Bob,  his  naivete,  his  astonishment,  his 
mortification— all  a-swing  with  a  jaunty 
rhythm— is  great  mimicry.  The  large 
Bob  as  a  Southern  Beauty  going  to  a 
barber's  ball  is  too  spontaneous  and 
happy  for  criticism." 


Senator  Lodge's  Memoirs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  his  Interesting  "Memortee"  now 
publishing  in  Sea-loner's  Magazine,  Mr. 
Henry  Cabot  Lodge  says  that  the  lane 
which  was  on  one  side  of  his  birth- 
place, his  grandfather's  house  on  Win-; 
throp  place.  Boston,  meandered  In  the 
form  of  an  alley  into  Federal  street. 
This  is  a  mistake.  The  passageway 
led  Into  Franklin  street  directly  op- 
posite old  Theatre  Alley,  and  It  had  on 
a  part  of  Its  easterly  side  one  of  the 
walls  of  the  first  Cathedral  of  the  Holy 
Cross.  Next  to  this  Catholic  church 
was  the  residence  of  the  Bishop  John 
Bernard  Fltzpatrlck,  which  had  been 
some  years  before  the  convent  of  the 
Ursullne  nuns  before  they  went  to 
Somervllle.  This  was  on  the  corner 
of  Franklin  and  Federal  streets.  On 
the  opposite  corner  stood  the  Federal 
Street  Theatre. 

Old  Mansions  and  Lanes. 

I  remember  the  Henry  Cabot  man- 
sion distinctly,  and  it  was  all  that  Mr. 
Lodge  claims  for  it  in  solidity  and 
spaciousness.  It  seems  to  me  that  on 
one  side  of  Its  garden  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  course  of  the  horseshoe 
which  he  describes  was  another  house, 
and  it  was  connected  with  the  estate. 
It  was  at  the  corner  of  what  the  small 
boys  of  my  time  used  to  call  Ding- 
Dong  Alley  from  the  fact  that  many 
of  them  used  to  pull,  for  sport,  the 
bells  on  the  back  gates  that  opened 
thereon.  Mr.  Lodge  probably  does  not 
remember  this.  It  was  before  1860,  when 
he  was  born.  The  late  Alexander 
Young,  whose  father  was  the  min- 
ister of  the  New  South  Church  In  my 
schooldays,  must  have  had  a  clear  rec- 
ollection of  it,  for  ha  would  be  some- 
what older  than  I  If  he  were  still  de- 
lighting us  with  his  after-dinner  stories 
of  old  times. 


A  Church  Green. 

And,  speaking  of  this  church,  which 
was  at  the  junction  of  Summer  and 
Bedford  streets,  Mr.  Lodge  says  that 
it  had  a  broad  green  In  front  of  It.  No 
doubt  it  had  before  he  first  saw  the 

light,  but  certainly  not  within  his  re- 
membrance. It  had  disappeared  In  the 
BO's  and  I  have  no  personal  recollection 
of  It  myself.  Within  the  railing  around 
the  church  there  was  some  verdure,  but 
none  In  the  space  in  front  of  it,  though 
I  always  called  it  Church  Green  on  my 
way  to  and  from  school. 


Rufus  Choate's  Remark. 
Then  the  story  about  Rufus  Choate. 

Did  he  really  say  "ignominious  but 
convenient"  as  he  passed  through  the 
Cabot  Alley  on  his  way  to  his  office 
from  his  home  in  Wlnthrop  place,  or 
did  he  make  this  remark  when  he  picked 
his  way  through  Williams  Court  (Pie 
Alley)  to  Court  Square?  I  have  beard 
the  distinction  given  the  latter  thorough- 
fare, which  has  not  been  wiped  out  by 
modern  improvement.  Winthrop  place 
disappeared  when  Devonshire  street  was 
extended  to  Summer  street. 

The  first  instalment  of  our  senior 
senator's  memories,  an  extract  from 
which  appeared  in  The  Herald  of  Tues- 
day, make  us  long  for  more.  They 
are.  so  far,  charming  In  their  grace 
and  simplicity  of  diction  and  are  sure 
to  be  valuable  additions  to  the  Informal 
history  of  our  times.  BAIZE. 
.   Dorchester,  Aug.  28,  1912. 

Devonshire  street  was  thus  extended 
In  April,  1861,  but  a  portion  of  Win- 
throp place  was  discontinued  in  March, 
1869.    The   place    dated   back    to  1821. 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  The 
Herald  :  "I  have  been  staying  a  few  days 
at  the  Porphyry  Club,  studying  social 
conditions,  and  collecting  material  con- 
cerning the  alleged  diminution  in  the 
use  of  alcohol.  I  have  been  awakened 
nights  or  rather  in  the  early  morning, 
from  refreshing  sleep  by  occupants  or 
neighboring  bedrooms,  who  were  singu- 
larly thoughtless.  They  slammed  doors 
threw  down  their  boots  as  at  a 
while  they  undressed  whistled  in  a  shrill, 
unseemly  manner,  or  babbled  incoherent- 
ly I  am  an  early  riser,  and  at  7  A.  m. 
feel  peculiarly  fit.  Often  at  this  hour  I 
burst  into  song,  and  during  the  Process 
of  shaving  I  recite  aloud  favorite  'lines 
from  the  poets,  in  order  that  I  may  have 
a  clear  throat  for  chance  arguments  at 
breakfast.  Would  you  believe  it  sir, 
these  neighbors  have  complained  of  my  |i 
high  matinal  spirits,  and  one  of  them 
spoke  about  my  'boisterousness  to  the 
man  at  the  desk." 

"Sliver"  In  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

You  quote  the  Oxford  English  Dic- 
tionary as  translating  "Sliver  (Slyver)."  I 
••the.  side  of  a  small  fish  sliced  off  in 
one  piece  for  use  as  bait."  I 


In  Newfoundland. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reverting  to  "Americanisms"  in  The 
Herald  of  Aug.  27,  you  may  be  inter- 
ested to  learn  that  In  Newfoundland 
(a  British  colony),  the  word  "Slide" 
is  in  common  use  amongst  the  people  to 
denote  what  Is  here  termed  "coasting," 
I.  e.,  tobogganing,  sledding,  eta.  "Slide" 
is  also  used  as  a  noun  In  place  of 
"sled."  y 

Also,  amongst  the  fishermen  in  that 
colony  "gurry"  is  a  common  phrase  for 
a  filthy  or  odoriferous  mess — fish  offal, 
etc. 

Incidentally,  Newfoundland  is  a 
country  practloally  without  Immigrants 
of  any  nationality.  The  phrases,  there- 
fore, appear  to  be  very  English. 

A.  E.  HAWKINS. 

South  Poland,  Me.,  Aug.  29,  1912. 


COLERIDGE-TAYIOR. 

Samuel  Coleridge-Taylor,  the  Eng- 
lish composer,  Is  dead  before  he  had} 
fulfilled  the  promise  of  his  earlier 
years.  Perhaps  the  fact  that  he  wae 
of  mixed  blood — his  father  was  a 
West  African  physician  and  his  moth-, 
er  was  English — gave  him  undue 
prominence  at  first,  and  when  hia 
triple  cantata,  based  on  "Hiawatha," 
appeared,  the  arrival  of  a  "great" 
composer  was  rapturously  hailed. 
Although  his  trilogy  had,  a  North 
American  Indian  subject,  there  was 
much  talk  about  the  influence  of 
negro  blood  on  his  musical  thought 
and  his  use  of  rhythm  and  orchestral 
color  was  hastily  characterized  aa 
African. 

He  afterward  wrote  much,  at  full 
speed,  and  without  due  reflection: 
orchestral  compositions,  choral  works, 
chamber  music,  piano  pieces,  solo 
pieces  for  violin,  songs,  incidental 
music  for  plays;  but  his  reputation 
will  undoubtedly  rest  on  hi?  "Hia- 
watha." He' was  fluent;  he  had  mas- 
tered technical  routine;  he  was  in- 
dustrious; but  in  the  great  mass  of 
his  music  the  musical  ideas  had  lit- 
tle true  distinction,  he  fell  into  man- 
nerisms, and  there  was  little  of| 
imaginative  force,  little  that  was  in- 
dividual either  in  conception  or  ex- 
pression. 

The  fact  that  he  was  a  mulatto 
aroused  special  interest  in  his  music 
when  his  name  first  became  familiar. 
There  had  been  mulatto  and  negro 
virtuosos  long  before  he  was  born, 
and,  their  talent  had  been  recognized 
throughout  Europe,  but  Coleridge- 
Taylor  was  perhaps  the  first  com- 
poser of  African  blood  whose  talent 
was  eminent.  He  had  the  advantage 
of  careful  training  from  the  time  that 
he  was  six  years  old,  and  in  Eng- 
land he  was  not  forced  to  struggle 
against  unreasonable  race  prejudice. 
As  a  soloist,  teacher  and  conductor 
he  was  prominent  in  schools,  colleges 
and  festivals  controlled  and  attended 
by  whites.  He  visited  the  United 
States  two  or  three  times,  but  al- 
though choral  societies  in  this  coun- 
try sang  his  trilogy,  lie  was  seldom 
invited  to  tike  part  in  a  performance, 
and  the  Cecilia  Society1,  of  Boston, 
which  had  brought  out  his  "Hiawa- 
tha" with  success,  shrank  from  In- 
viting him  to  conduct  a  performance 
of  any  one  of  his  works. 

His  name  will  not  be  ranked  among 
the  first,  but  some  of  his  music  will 
have  more  than  temporary  popularity, 
irrespective  of  the  circumstances  of 
i;is  birth.  As  a  mulatto  he  contribut- 
ed little  or  nothing  that  was  new  or 
distinctive  to  musical  literature.  Eu- 
ropeans without  a  trace  of  African 
blood  or  oriental  antecedents  have 
been  more  successful  and  more  pic- 
turesque in  the  employment  of  east- 
ern and  African  rhythms,  formulas 
and  color. 


I've  had  my  share  of  pastime,  and  I't» 

done  my  share  of  toll: 
And  life  is  short — the  longest  life  a  span; 
I  care  not  now  to  tarry  for  the  corn  or 

for  the  oil, 
Or  for   rhe  wine  that  maketh   glad  the 

heart  of  man. 

For  good  undone,  and  gifts  misspent,  and 

resolutions  vain, 
'TIs  somewhat   late    to    trouble.     This  I 

know — 

I  should  livo  the  same  life  over  If  I  had 

to  live  again, 
And  the  chances  are  I  go  where  most  men 

go. 

Of  Contemporary  Interest. 

The  funeral  honors  paid  to  Gen. 
Booth  and  the  grateful  recognition  of 
the  cause  for  which  he  lived  are  in 
lrohical  contrast  with  the  scorn  and 
persecution  that  marked  the  earlier 
years  of  the  Salvation  Army.  It  was 
Mr.  Swinburne  who  in  an  essay  on  Mld- 
dleton,  the  dramatist,  spoke  with  char- 
acteristic rhetorical  extravagance  of  .'the 
yelling  Yahoos  whom  the  scandalous 
and  senseless  license  of  our  own  day  al- 
lows to  run  and  roar  about  the  country, 
unmuzzled  and  unwhlpped." 

The  troops  may  well  regret  that  they 
were  not  sent  to  Nicaragua,  a  country 
worth  seeing,  with  manners  and  cus- 
toms deserving  patient  study.  Long 
ago  Squier  remarked  that  the  people  of 
Nicaragua  were  generally  scrupulously 
clean  in  their  persons,  except  when  they 
were  travelling,  and  then  the  use  Of 
water  was  prohibited.  A  later  visitor, 
Mr.  Archibald  Colquhoun,  -  found  "a 
strong  prejudice  against  bathing,  and 
even  washing,  while  on  a  journey,  ana 
for  some  days  afterward.  It  is  the  cus- 
tom of  the  country.  The  dust  is  not 
washed  off  the  face  for  several  dajg 
after  arrival,  especially  if  the  traveling 


^^■Be  from  the  'tterras  calieutes 
■^oun-v  or  lower  region),  tor  a 
S  swhu  opening  of  the  pores  of  the 
itu,  w1l'  certainly  produce  fever,  ac- 
rardlns  '    "opular  belief." 

Wcmyss,  the  oldest  living  peer. 
MW  ovc  i  -he  was  born  In  1818 — was 
described  bv  Ruskln  as  the  "finest 
^Haen  of  the  Caucasian"  he  had  ever 
K«.  But  I. oid  Wemvss  was  something 
SEre  than  a  model  for  athlete,  tailor, 
■brtrait  painter.  At  80  years  of  age 
h.  was  completing  at  the  same  time  a 
i  f.  size  statue  of  Venus  and  a  patent 
J«de  for  soldiers  which  could  also  be 
Xed'bv  them  as  a  saw,  frying  pan,  or 


Tennyson's  Weakness. 

At  the  World  Wags  : 
|   Your  comments  on  the  rehabilitation 
Lf  whiskorase  in  England  and  varying . 
IfMhion;    n  the  brushing  of  hair  bring 
Mmy  mind  a  passage  about  Tennyson  In  , 
Mrs  Brookfield  and  her  Circle.     In  the 
I    riier   i—  traits  of  Tennyson  his  hair 
ij.  wildlv  and  becomingly  Poetic.    In  the 
iter  on.      h-  w  ars  has  hat  or  is  s  own 
MFbald  on   top.    It  appears  from  th 
took  al-n    referred  to  that  the  poet  was 
Such  disturbed  by  the  flitting  of  his 
Jr.ir        i    ,  ,    Alfred  brooded  over  this, 
Vh    on     .s    -turn  he  put  himself  under 

I  Mr*  ■     '  r0i,Uy  his   ha"'  ,S 

Juch  a.  u.tcBral  part  of  his  appearance 
I*  would  be  a  great  pity  be  should  lose 

it;  and  they  say  this  woman  really  does  J 
restore   hair,   and   she   is  patronized   by  i 
Royalty  itself.     Can   1  say  more  in  her 
favor,  or  in  extenuation  of  A.  T." 

Probably  this  Mrs.  Parker's  treatment 
failed  in  the  case  of  Tennyson  or  he 
Iwould  have  written  a  sonnet  in  her 
I honor,  o,  a  quatrain,  or  at  least  apostro- 
I  phi  zed  her,  as  he  did  the  plump  head 
ter  at  the  Cock,  who  afterwards  con- 
to  a  guest  that  Mr.  Tennyson  had 
_.  a  great  liberty  with  him.  "I  don't 
how  he  could  have  brought  himself 
10  it." 

^T5ie  way,  why  is  it  that  we  feel 
■tying  Mr.  Thackeray  and  speaking 
his  illustrious  colleague  as  Dickens? 

latter  nearer  to  us,  more  familiar, 
^Tfe  are  at  ease  with  hi  mand  at 
es  consider  ourselves  his  superior?  Is 
the  "Mr."  a  tribute  to  the  gentleman- 
like stvle  of  Thackeray? 

JOHN  M.  FORTESCUE. 
Boston,  Sept.  1. 


The  'Air  of  the  'Ead. 

i  Dr.  V.  Helme  in  articles  contributed 
to  the  Temps  of  Paris  has  been  con- 
sidering the  question  of  gray  hair  and 
baldness.  He  quoted  with  respect  the 
opinion  of  M.  Lucien  Jacques  that  they 
are  caused  by  "the  overstimulation  of 
the  nervous  centres  engendered  by  the 
bad  State  of  the  digestive  tube,  d/sp"P- 
Sa  enteritis,  overfeeding,  or  any  other 
Eturbing  element  in  tne  human  cr- 
jpnism."  (And  in  like  manner  Thomas 
walker,  who  recommended  as  an  ;deal 
dinner  one  grouse  for  each  guest  with 
Bread  sauce  carefully  prepared  with 
^d  crumbs,  French  beans,  to  be  fol- 
«d  by  pancakes,  argued  in  all  seri- 
less  that  corns  were  only  a  matter 
^Hngestion.) 

,  A  man  eats  too  much,  or  too  fast. 
An  irritating  message  is  sent  to  the 
brain  from  the  shocked  stomach.  The 
brain  passes  the  message  to  the  hair, 
Srhich  falls  out  or  loses  color.  Or  the 
man  is  dissipated;  or  he  is  over-oc- 
jcupied  with  business  and  leads  a  seden- 
Itary  life.  Meanwhile,  Dr.  Guelpa  asks, 
"why  workmen  and  peasants  are  less 
liable  to  baldness  that  the  well-tc-do 
[Masses  and  even  hair  dressers  them- 
'  es,  whilst  medical  specialists  are 
Xnong  the  first  to  lose  their  hair."  He 
>ves  that  shampooing  and  friction 
assaults  on  the  life  of  the  hair. 
-Jeithcr  he  nor  Dr.  Helme  accepts  the 
theory  of  Prof.  Metchnikoft  that  gray- 
ness  is  caused  by  a  microbe,  the  c.hro- 
mophaze,  eating  out  the  color. 

Americans  wash  their  hair  extrava- 
'gantly.  The  man  that  boasts  of  his  daily 
'bath  takes  special  pains  to  wet  his 
hair  and  then  rub  it  violently.  Thus  he 
rids  himself  of  the  beneficial  natural  oil. 


selve 
Pie' 
'Neitl 


Gentleman  for  Adoption. 

London  newspaper  recently  pub- 
this  singular  advertisement:  "A 
(G  GENTLEMAN,  used  to  high  so- 
ife  through  certain  circumstances, 
a  WEALTHY  LADY  or  GENTLE- 
to  ADOPT  HIM,  or  as  secretary 
raveling  companion;  well  educated 
alented.  Interview,  photo,  etc.  So- 
reeommendations.    JViite  first 


Joe  HolKrootf    John  S.  Robertson 

Maggie  Popper  Rose  Stahl 

Ada  Darkln  Mary  Hampton 

Zaxa  Natalie  Jerome 

Johnson  George  Wright,  Jr 

James  Darkln  Perclval  T.  Moore 

Johannan  Grotchan  I-anj 

Mr.  Klein  has  written  a  play  that 
will  please  many  theatre  goers.  In  this 
play  we  meet  old  and  tried  friends  from 
the  lands  of  comedy,  farce,  vaudeville, 
and  melodrama.  Thers  la  the  woman 
who  went  wrong  and  became  the 
abused  wife  "Of  a  crook  and  blackmailer. 
She  repents,  and  weeps  with  Joy  at  the 
thought  of  a  happier  life  for  her  little 
daughter  Zaza.  Incidentally,  or  to  prove 


"The  Quaker  Olrl"  has  a  definite  plot 
with  the  bewitching  Prudence,  who  is 
persuaded  easll/  to  go  with  Mme.  Blum, 
a  dressmaker  to  Paris;  with  the 
Princess  Mathilde.  for  some  reason  or 
other  a  person  who  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  In  France;  with 
Prince  Carlo,  a  decided  baritone,  who 
has  bass  designs  on  Prudence;  with  the 
French  minister  of  stats  and  the  chief 
of  the  Parisian  police,  who  persist  In 
talking  in  broken  English,  although 
they  are  in  their  own  country,  and  thus 
prove  beyond  doubt  and  pcradventuro 
their  nationality.  Then  there,  Is  Tony 
Chute,  an  American  naval  attache; 
there  is  Capt.  Charteris  amiably  dis- 
posed towards  everybody.  Nellie  Mc- 
the  sincerity  of  her  reformation,  she  f Henry  is  seen  as  the  landlady  of  an 

English  inn,  and  thers  is  a  chorus  of 


and  t, 
jllcitoi 

I  instance,  etc," 

ROSE  STAE 
AT  THE  PARK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

THEATRE— "Maggie  Pepper," 
^H*  In  three  aots  and  four  scenes 
Charles  Klein.    First  performance 
Boston.  Produced  by  Henry  B.  Har- 
Flrst  performed  at  New  Haven, 
JLn.  20,  1911. 

ittttie  Murphy   Agmoa  Marc 

Imorenc  Kelly  Florence  Grant 

! Jakfr. •  t  wh  lid  Max  Reynold. 

Thatcher  Marie  Hudson 

!  w.-Ven  Walter  Cra«n 

■*"ar6   Parclval  T.  Moore 


does  household  work  for  her  sister-in- 
law  Maggie,  and  would  probably  have 
continued  to  take  the  place  of  Johan- 
nan.  the  Swede,  if  Mr.  Holbrook,  the 
proprietor  of  the  department  store,  had 
not  raised  Maggie  to  a  higher  sphere 
by  a  proposal  of  marriage.  James 
Darkln  Is  a  desperate  villain,  with  a 
sporty  cane,  a  fat  cigar,  a  play-acting 
voice;  furthermore  he  is  a  ready  man 
with  a  pistol,  though  not  a  dead  shot. 
John  Hargen  Is  smoother,  "slicker," 
but  he  Is  a  villain  In  a  humbler  way. 
There  are  detectives,  male  and  female 
after  their  kind;  also  a  comic  express- 
man played  by  Mr.  Goldberg.  We  meet 
again  our  old  friend,  the  comic  drum- 
mer of  Hebraic  insistence  and  per- 
suasion.   There  are  pert  shop  girls  and 


demure  Quakeresses,  also  one  of  gayer 
!  Parisian  shopgirls  and  models.  Miss 
i  Clements  and  Miss  Raynham  dance  at 
(  the  beginning  of  the  third  act  at  the 
Prince's  ball. 

There  are  delightful  episodes  in  this 
play  and  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
the  performance  Is  a  certain  neatness 
peculiar  to  the  better  English  entertain- 
ments of  this  class.  All  In  all,  "The 
Quaker  Girl"  is  one  of  the  better  order. 
Mr.  Monckton's  musio  is  light  and 
pleasing;  even  when  It  Is  melodlcally 
trivial  It  has  a  graceful  line;  the 
rhythms  are  varied  and  enticing  and  the 
instrumentation  Is  refined.  The  comic 
ditties,  as  Phoebe's  song,  "Or  There- 
abouts," are  never  frankly  vulgar;  there 
is  something  to  save  them  from  the  corn- 


sumptuous  models.  There  is  the  young  monplace;  the  moro  romantic  numbers 
proprietor  of  the  department  store— no  are  not  pretentious,  and  the  music  in  a 
doubt  It  was  an  "emporium."  Ah,  he  word  Is  always  within  the  frame, 
has  had  a  wild  past,  but  his  heart  Is  There  are  moments  when  the  dialoguo 
untainted  and  when  his  manager,  drags,  but  on  the  whole  the  action  Is 
Hargen,  savs  unpleasant  things  to  Mag-  sufficiently  rapid  and  the  comedians  give 
gie  Mr.  Holbrook  throws  over  the  niece  life  to  the  text  when  it  is  Inherently  in 
Ethel  and  wooes  Maggie,  to  whom  he j,  significant.  For  the  company  is  one  of 
owes  the  amazing  increase  of  business. 
Jim  Darkln  wings  him  In  Maggie's 
rooms  as  she  is  packing  for  Europe  to 
buy  goods  for  a  rival  house,  but  it  is 
only  a  flesh  wound,  and  Holbrook  re- 
covers in  a  week,  although  he  was 
shot  when  slightly  under  the  influence 
of  "a  bottle  of  wine."  What  more 
could  Mr.  Klein  do  to  please  a  holiday 
or  any  day  or  night  audience?  Virtue 
soars  triumphant  and  vice  sees  the  er- 
ror of  its  ways  or  is  suitably  punished, 
although  the  audience  is  not  fully  ac- 
quainted with  the  no  doubt  lamentable 
ending  of  Darkin. 

And  what  is  to  be  said  of  Maggie? 
She  is  wonderful,  as  a  mistress  of  slang 
land  a  woman  of  shrewd  business  ability. 
Denlse,  who  marries  the  proprietor  of 
the  huge  department  stors  in  Zola's  ro- 
mance, is  a  dull  thing  in  comparison. 
And  Maggie,  how;ever  tempted,  never 
'swerves  from  the  path  of  duty.  When 
her  salary  is  raised,  she  even  studies 
books  of  etiquette,  grammar,  geography 
jand  thus  fits  herself  to  be  the  wife  ot 
lany  millionaire  and  a  leader  in  society. 
!  Miss  Stahl  played  the  part  with  a 
pleasing  absence  of  extravagance.  Her 
jslang  was  Maggie's  natural  speech,  not 
'acquired  for  the  occasion.  She  made 
iher  points  quietly,  but  always  effective- 
ly. She  played  to  her  companions  on 
the  stage,  not  to  the  audience.  In 
scenes  of  sentiment— Mr.  Klein's  senti- 
ment—she was  natural  and  saved  them 
for  the  moment  from  the  reproach  of 
triteness  and  mawkishness.  She  was  al- 
ways amusing,  entertaining,  sympa- 
;  thetlc  withal,  and  womanly.  The  com- 
pany was  wholly  adequate.  Especially 
worthy  of  commendation  were  Miss 
'Marc  and  Messrs.  Robertson  and  Rey- 
nolds, while  In  Miss  Hampton  many  re- 
cognized an  old  friend.  t 

The  audience  crowded  the  theatre  yes- 
terday afternoon  and  was  warm  in  ap- 
proval. 


unusual  excellence  and  principals  and 
chorus  form  a  true  ensemble.  Mr. 
Knight  in  his  most  extravagant  mo- 
ments, is  still  in  the  play,  nor  does  any 
one  seek  to  monopolize  unduly  the  atten- 
tion. 

Miss  Claire  plays  Prudence  with  irre- 
sistible simplicity,  with  fragrant 
naivete.  Her  voice  Is  a  simple  one, 
suited  to  the  part,  and  she  sings  with- 
out affectation,  without  disturbing  en- 
deavor. She  is  an  actress  ,and  singer 
that  would  have  delighted  Sir  William 
S.  Gilbert.  Miss  Allison  took  the  part 
of  Mathilde  in  the  appropriate  spirit, 
and  Miss  Vokes  was  especially  fortu-  j 
nate  In  her  itallclzation  of  the  lines  of  i 
"Or  thereabouts"  when  another  'might  j 
easily  have  o'erstepped  the  boundary 
and  been  only  coarse.  Perclval  Knight, 
well  remembered  as  the  melancholy 
jookey  with  a  motto  in  "The  Arca- 
dians," worked  wonders  with  his 
zoological  voice,  gave  additional  point 
to  tha  author's  text,  and  amused  by 
his  facial  play  and  Ingenious  wheezes. 
The  story  he  told  Diane  was  delicious 
rigmarole,  as  exquisite  fooling  as  that 
which  delighted  Sir  Andrew  and  Sir 
Toby.  Mr.  Childs  excited  laughter  by 
more  conventional  methods.  Mr.  James 
sang  manfully  his  Invitation  to  the 
ball,  though  the  waltz  tune  is  not  in 
Mr.'  Monckton's  better  vein.  It  may 
also  be  said  that  the  other  leading 
characters  were  played  effectively;  the 
chorus  was  unusually  comely  and 
tastefully  dressed;  the  orchestra  was 
wholly  adequate  and  the  play  was 
handsomely  mounted. 

There  was  a  very  large  audience  on 
the  opening  night  of  the  season,  and 
enjoyment  was  evidently  hearty.  The 
play  deserves  a  long  and  successful  run. 


'QUAKER  GIRL' 
AT  COLONIAL 

By  PHILIP  HAfcE. 

COLONIAL.  THEATRE— The,.  Quaker 
Girl,"  a  musical  play  la  ttawe  acts,  booh 
by  James  T.  Tannery  lyrics  try  Adrian 
Ross  and  Pwoy  QrwrrbanH,  musio  by 
Lionel  Monakton.  First  performance  in 
Boston.  Produced  by  Henry  B.  Harris. 
Leonard  Hornsey.  musical  dlreotor. 
First  performed  in  London  at  the  Royal 
Adelphi  Theatre,  Nov.  5,  1910,  with 
Gertie  Millar,  Hayden  Coffin,  James 
Blakeley  and  Joseph  Coyne  as  the  chief 
comedians. 

Oapt.  Charter!*.  .,  JV>land  Bottomley 


'GREYHOUND' 
AT  THE  BOSTON 


Jeremlab  filbert  Ohilds 

M   Dubamel  B.  W.  Martin 

Princo  Carlo  L*?J'> 

M.  Larose  ^...Arthur  Klein 

Tony  Cbute  Peroiyal  Knight 

Phoebe  -  .May  Voltes 

Princess  Mathilda  May  Allison 

Diane  ........  Ruth  Lloyd 

Mme.  Blum  .Malale i  G  ay 

Prudence  Ina  Claire 

The  last  Quaker  girl  of  any  dlstlno- 1  &\||}"n;E"™"*y//^y/.""."^ 

tion  we  saw  here  in  a  musical  play  was  gam  Graham  ^.Donald^  Meek 

Miss  Helyett,  whose  accident  that  put 


BOSTON     THEATRE— "The     Grey- I 
hound,"  a  four-act    drama,    by  Paul] 
Armstrong    and    Wilson    Mizner.  The 
cast:  >fcrf  P 

Louis  Fellman.... /.*/>.:.. Henry  Kolker 

Jack  Fay  Jay  •W  ilson 

J_  Crawford  Alexander ...  Douglas  J.  Wood 

Kitty  Doyle  Elita  Proctor  Otis 

McSherry  Thomas   Coffin  Cooke 

Claire  Fellman  Alice  Martin 

Mr»    Fagln   Gladys  Fairbanks 

Murray  Wm.  J-  Mack 

Henry  Fenmore  Watklns  Harry  Cowley 

Nettie  Gladys  Fairbanks 

jjtta   Crosby  Little 

Mrs.  Foster  Allen.  . ,  Helen  Orr  Daly 

Pbrter  Allen  William  Lyons 

Perolval  Allen  Ralph  M.  Rem  ey 

Bess  Allen  Grace  \aienflne 

Bob  Kirk  Raymond  Walburn 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE— "The 
Fortune  Hunter,"  a  comedy  in  four 
acts  by  Winchell  Smith. 

Nathaniel  Dunoan.  John  Craig 

Henry  Kellogg  -AL-'-MJ — Leslie  Palmer 

George  Burnham.. .(.  ...*..  ..■  Leroy  Clement 

Jami'a  Long  Herman  Freugar 

Lawrence  Miller  Albert  Le  Rol 

Willie  Bertlett  Stowell  H.  Bancroft 


her  to  confusion  won  immediate  ad- 
miration and  lasting  devotion.  Prudence 
is  also  a  Quaker  girl,  equally  fascin- 
ating and  far  less  sophisticated.  But 
there  is  little  of  Quakerdom  in  this 
English  musical  play  after  the  first  act. 


Mr.  Lockwood  Walter  Walkar 

Roland  Barrett  Carney  Christie 

Tracev  Tanner  Albert  Roberts 

Pete  Willing  George  Henry  Trader 

Charles  Sparry  R.  A.  Roberts 

Hi  j  Stowell  H.  Bancroft 

Watty  Carl  Nispel 

Josle  Lockwood  Laurett  Browne 

Angle  Tucker  Madeline  Moore 


although  Jeremiah,  the  runaway  from)  Betty  Graham  .Mary  Young 

the  fold,  remembers  his  mother's  faith 
when  he  is  in  Paris,  although  his  fath- 
er's reprehensible  proclivities  would 
I  shape  his  conduct  were  it  hot  for  the 
iwatehful  and  restraining  Phoebe. 
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'A  PERSIAN  GARDEN 
SEEN  AT  B.  F.KEITH'S 


Kathryn  Osterman  and  Louis 
A.  Simon  Head  Excellent 


Vaudeville  Bill. 


Louis    A.  I 
A  I 


Kathryn  Osterman  and 
Simon  in  their  musical  comedy, 
Persian  Garden,"  head-line  the  bill  at  | 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week.  It  is  a  rather 
ambitious  production  and  the  cast  num- 
bers a  dozen  or  15  characters.  Miss 
Osterman  has  the  part  of  Mrs.  Hamil- 
ton Schuyler,  the  chorus  girl  wife 
of  the  retiring  American  minister  to 
Persia,  and  although  the  scene  is  laid 
In  Teheran,  Persia,  many,  many  miles 
from  Broadway,  Mrs.  Schuyler  Is  con- 
stantly meeting  acquaintances  of  her 
younger  days,  and  from  those  Incidents 
much  of  the  fun  of  the  sketch  is  de- 
rived. 

Madame  Olga  Petrova,  upon  the  pro- 
gram as  "the  pet  of  Petersburg,"  Is  ap- 
pearing at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  un- 
der the  management  of  Jesso  L.  Lasky 
in  her  "Comedy  and  Tragedy."  Madame 
Petrova  In  her  various  selections 
showed  remarkable  versatility.  She  was 
particularly  good  in  her  emotional  ef- 
forts, and  in  fact  in  all  that  she  un-  | 
dertook,  even  to  her  interpretation  of ! 
American  rag-time. 

One  of  tho  biggest  hits  of  the  even- 
ing was  that  made  by  Robinson  New- 
bold  and  Marie  Louise  Grlbben  in  songs 
and  impersonations.  They  make  up  a 
team  brand  new  to  Boston,  but  thoy 
won  instant  favor  yesterday  by  their 
extremely  clever  sketch.  Mr.  Newbold 
essays  several  impersonations  of  pres- 
ent-day comedians,  probably  his  best 
being  that  of  Raymond  Hitchcock  in 
the  latter's  song,  "What  a  Difference  a 
Few  Hours  Make."  In  another  imper- 
sonation he  portrayed  every  little  char- 
acteristic of  Ralph  Herz  in  one  of  the 
latter's  present  successes.  Miss  Grlb- 
ben has  an  unusually  attractive  voice 
and  both  were  repeatedly  recalled. 

Another  team  Coming  in  for  a  lot  of 
applause  was  that  of  Marie  Hart  and 
Billy  Hart  in  their  vaudeville  skit, 
"The  Circus  Girl."  Miss  Hart,  so  the 
program  has  it,  is  America's  most  ver- 
satile artist,  and  one  was  not  inclined 
to  doubt  the  assertion  at  the  conclusion 
of  her  act.  She  acts  well  and  sings 
well,  walks  a  slack  wire  with  absolute 
assurance  and  abandon,  performs  sev- 
eral acrobatic  feats  and  otherwise  dem- 
onstrates real  ability  in  many  lines. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE 

The  Hollls  Street  Theatre  opened  yes- 
terday for  the  season  with  performances 
of  "A  Night  Out,"  which  had  already 
given  pleasure  for  the  two  preceding 
weeks  at  the  Park.  The  play,  by  May 
Robson  and  C.  T.  Dazey,  is  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  histrionic  abilities  and  the 
individuality  of  Miss  Robson.   It  allows 


7< 


Reading  an  article  on  Eugenics,  we 
came  across  this  sentence:  "The  case  of 
Cleopatra,  who,  if  she  had  been  born  in 
our  day,  would,  so  it  is  said,  have  b<>en 
locked  up  in  an  asylum,  was  adduced 
as  evidence  of  the  effect  which  the  mar- 
riage of  first  cousins  may  have  upon 
their  offspring." 

Why,  pray,  would  Cleopatra  be  in  an 
asylum  if  she  were  now  living?  Her 
contemporaries  were  unanimous  in  bear- 
ing witness  to  her  mental  ability,  the 
brilliance  of  her    wit,    the  Irresistible 
spell  of  her  beauty,  so  that  the  line  in 
Shakespeare's    tragedy,      'Age  cannot 
wither  her,  nor  custom  stale  her  Infinite, 
variety"  is  not    extravagant.    Shs  ia. 
among  the  first  in  the  list  of  noble 
dames  that  one  would  gladly  have  seen, 
a    list    including    Semiramis,  Sappho, 
Ninon  Lenclos,  Mary  Stuart,  Catharine 
of    Russia,    Adah  IssaC3  Menken,  the 
Dark  Lady  loved  by  Shakespeare,  Mile.  , 
de  Maupin>  opera  singer  and  duellist.  | 
Messalina,  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  Nell  i 
Gwyn,  Peg  Woffington— nor  Is  it  too  j 
much  to  say  that  Cleopatra  outshone  i 
them  all.    Would  that  she  had  writton 
her  memoirs! 

"Slyver"  in  Maine. 

As  the  World  Wags:  < 

I  was  much  interested  in  Mr.  Pick- 
ard's  letter  about  "sliver,"  pronounced 
as  tiiough  called  slyver,  and  his  enjoy- 
ment of  the  sweet  inner  skin  of  the 
white  pine.    I  am  not  so  old  as  he  Is, 
but  when  I  was  a  boy  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Providence,  R.  I.,  60  or  more 
years  ago,  we  cut  square  holes  about 
the  width  of  three  fingers  with  a  Jack- 
knife  to  reach  this  skin,  which  we  called 
"slyver."    And  as  a  boy  wo  associated 
the  word  with  "saliva,"  for,  chewed,  this 
:  skin    provoked    saliva,    as    though  we 
J  were  masticating  "slippery  elm,  and  it 
I  finally  assumed  a  pretty  pink  color. 
In  this  part  of  Rhode  Island  parents 
or  older  bovs  would  cry  out  "Not!"  as  a 
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ipDon-t  tio  thRtr0rea,hP'1,   e<1,Uvaleni  to 

fittfloT  l"''  MnTP  th"  rhS,n  0f  Ponds 
TThlte  Dlriri  t  hr  i  f,IOSS  climb  the 
Gnus  often  t-i  it  fi  "  ,he  "s,>rve^•■*  and 
"Jury.  Kmll«'  «"«  trees  to  their  tn- 

l   Boston.  Sept.  S.  1912.  °"  °-  A' 

How  About  "Sklmpton"r 
As  th<>  World  Wags: 

♦lo"  irTmli10  t!'°  "vr<1  "sl,Vl,'.'*inen- 
y  s-  T-  Ph'kard,  I  would 
pmj  it  \\wm  In  common  use  in  the  Penob- 
■wot  ^alR>  durlllB  til.'  rally  eighties.  I 
Sth  .h"  memories  of  an  Interview 

i-L^'n^r      H  snm"lng  Pine  which 
nacl  innocently  slivered. 
I  should  like  to  Inquire  if  Mr.  Plckaid 

or  others  have  ever  used  another  Mainel 
word,  "skimptoa."  meaning  a  verv  small 
quantity.  A.  P.  STUBBS 

Lynn,  Sept.  2,  1912. 


We 


Various  Sklnks. 

are  all  familiar  now,  by 


.  the  vivid i 
Ions,  with  that  Interesting-  little 
I  animal  found  by  a  learned,  professor  In  I 
I  Florida,  the  half  snake  and  half  lizard  j 
I  called  the  sklnk.   But  why  skink? 

The  word  is  an  old  English  one,  still] 
I  heard  in  the,  provinces  as  noun'  and| 
I  verb.   The  noun  has  various  meaning. 
A  shin  or  knuckle  of  beef,  a  shank,  a 
bad  piece  of  flesh,  a  sort  of  soup.  Cold 
skink  is  a  beef  Jelly  made  of  cold  soup. 
Bacon  thought  skink  broth  a  "potage  of 
strong    nourishment."     Then    there  is 
skink,  a  drink. 

The  verb  means  to  serve  with  drink;  to 
tipple;  and  sklnker  Is  a  server  of  drink, 
also  a  tippler.  "I  am  an  old  soldier, 
sir."   "An  old  skinker,  you  mean." 

Philemon  Holland  used  the  word 
"skinker,"  meaning  tapster.  In  a  long 
and  gorgeous  sentence  toward  the  end 
of  his  translation  of  Plutarch's  essay  on 
"Avarice."  The  rich  man  is  described 
as  supping  simply  with  his  wife  in 
plain  attire  when  they  are  alone;  but 
when  he  makes  a  feast,  he  sets  out  a 
theatre  as  it  were;  "then  comes  abroad 
his  brave  furniture  indeed;  the,n  he 
feteheth  out  of  the  ship  his  fair  chaufers 
and  goodly  pots;  then  bringeth  he  forth 
his  rich  three-footed  tables;  then  come, 
abroad  the  lamps,  candlesticks  and 
branches  of  silver;  the  lights  are  dis- 
posed in  order  about  the  cups;  the  cup-i 
bearers,  skinkers  and  tasters  are) 
changed;  all  places  are  newly  dlght  and 
covered;  all  things  are  then  stirred  and] 
removed  that  saw  no  sun  long  before. "\ 
This  was  the  way  they  wrote  in  the! 
spacious  days  and  nights  of  1603. 


Lottery  Tips. 

An  Italian  in  a  dream  recently  saw 
his  dead  aunt  and  talked  with  her.  Line 
looked  kindly  on  him  and  gave  him  lot-1 
tery  numbers.  Awakening  he  rushed  to 
[the  lottery  bureau,  took  the  numbers  and 
drew  the  first  prize,  about  $120,000.  A, 
still  more  extraordinary  story  is  told  by 
Grant  Duff  about  the  death  of  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stirling  Maxwell  in  1878.  When  Sir 
William  arrived  at  Venice,  the  inn  keep- 
er seeing  him  alone  gave  htm  a  poori 
room  No.  16.  When  Sir  William  was! 
t»i;en  sick,  he  was  move  J  to  a  better) 
one.  No.  S  .ind  when  he  was  very  sick, 
he  was  moved  to  the  best  one  that  wasl 
unoccupied.  No.  4.  After  he  died  the| 
servants  took  the  numbers  16,  8,  4  and 
added  SO  the  number  'which  stands  for 
death  in  the  lottery  language,  and  play- 
ing these  numbers  won  a  Sum  equiva- 
lent to  about  $6000. 
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MAJESTIC  THEATRE— Nance  O'Jven. 
ind  the  Lindsay  Morison  stock  company 
m  "Oliver  Twist."  t 

Oliver  Twist.        .LV  '  Marion  Goad 

Sill  Sykes.  . .  .1^.:  Edward  Nanner 

■bt*.  .177..,  Howell  Hansel 

■r.  Browlow  Frederick  Murray 

1.eeford.  alias  Monks  James  S.  Barrett  | 

The  Artful  Dodger  Alfred  Hickman 

Charley  Bates  William  DeWolfe 

Fang  William  Hasson 

Toby  Craeket  James  J.  Hay  den 

Mr.  Vellum  Robert  Lee 

3amey  Thomas  Hagen  I 

Bu'.'.'her  Boy  George  Raudenbusch  ! 

Rose  May'le  Frances  Woodbury  j 

Mrt.  Bcdwin  Kdna  Oliver 

Hfency  Sykes  Nance  O'N'ei:  | 

jK>The  part  of  Nancy  has  been  lmper-  ' 
Htoiated   successively    by    many  dlstin- 
Knizhed  actresses.    Although  Charlotte 
Cushman  is  usually  referred  to  as  the 
I  first  to  play  the  role  in  America,  it  was 
Mrs.    William    Rufus    Blake    who  ap- 
peared in  the  original  American  produc. 
lion  of  "Oliver  Twist.'-  at  the  Franklin 
Theatre.  New  York,   in   January,  1839. 
Charles  Robert  Thorne  was  the  original 
Bill. 

At  that  time,  rival  production!;  were  1 
popular,  and  it  was  at  the  Park  Theatre, 
-nouth  later,  that  Charlotte  Cushman 
e    h«*    famous    impersonation  of 
icy.    while   Peter   Richings  playe* 


tumes  lor  the  part  and  In  some  versions 
of  the  play  these  are  still  printed. 

Fanny  Wallack  was  next  seen  as 
Nancy,  with  Vf.  R.  Ooodall  as  b'ill.  at 
the  old  Bowery,  while  in  lstio,  Matilda 
Heron  took  the  part  at  Trlpler  Hall, 
which  was  built  for  the  appearances  of 
Jenny  Llnd.  but  not  completed  In  lime, 
and  so  transformed  into  a  theatre.  This 
was  before  Miss  Heron's  famous  Im- 
personation of  Oamllle,  which  \v;rs  lor 
some  lime  considered  to  be  unrivalled. 

Rose  Eytlnge  later  displayed  her 
oriental  beauty  in  the  part  with  K.  U 
Davenport  as  Bill,  and  In.  186!)  Lucille 
Western,  whose  fame  as  Nancy  had 
been  greater  than  that  of  any  actress 
since  Charlotte  Cushman.  appeared  In 
the  part  at  the  Grand  Opera  House, 
New  York.  Her  Impersonation  was  of 
so  gruesome  a  nature  that  It  yfSa  pro- 
hibited in  Salt  Lake  City  by  Br'gham 
Young.  Among  her  Bills  and  Fagina 
were  James  A.  Heme  and  McKee 
Rankin, 

Fanny  Davenport,  who  had  previously 
been  seen  as  Rose,  lirst  took  the  part  in 
1871  at  the  Fifth  Avenue  Theatre,  under 
the  management  of  Augustin  Daly. 

Kitty  Blanchard  was  another  Nancy, 
while  within  the  past  30  years  Hen- 
rietta Vaders.  Elita  Proctor  Otis,  Miss 
O'Neil,  Amelia  Bingham  and  Constance 
Collier  have  acted  the  part. 

The  performance  last  evening  was 
chiefly  notable  by  reason  of  Miss 
O'Neil's  powerful  impersonation  of 
Nancy  and  Mr.  Hickman's  performance 
Of  the  Artful  Dodger. 

As  In  the  book,  the  moneyed  people 
in  the  play,  with  their  smug  respecta- 
bility and  conventional  virtues,  were 
barely  noticeable  by  the  side  of  the  poor 
and  vicious,  with  their  ghastly  de- 
pravity and  squalor.  But  in  Miss 
O'Neil's  version,  while  there  is  much  of 
the  Dickens  dialogue  in  the  mouths  of 
those  on  the  stage,  certain  well  known 
characters  are  conspicuously  •  absent. 
Bumble,  the  resplendent  hypocrite,  and 
his  wife  were  not  seen,  nor  did  Mr. 
Grimwig  consume  his  head  often  and 
vociferously. 

Miss  O'Neil's  Nancy  was  by  no  means 
/a  subdued  figure,  but  was  vigorously 
/delineated.  This  tierce  girl,  learned  in 
•^wickedness  and  used  as  a  tool  by  the 
villanous  Jew,  hated  him,  and  her 
hatred  was  at  all  times  apparent  in 
sneers  and  sombre  threats.  The  fury 
of,  her  eloquence  ii\  her  defence  of 
Oliver  was  an  admirable  portrayal  of 
pent-up  loathing  suddenly  exploded, 
while  when  her  tormentor  set  upon  and 
would  have  struck  her  down,  her  nails, 
cat-like,  clawed  the  air  as  she  struggled 
in  Bill's  arms,  frantically  searching  the 
Jew's  face. 

It  was  only  before  Sykes  that  she 
trembled,  and  in  spite  of  blows  her 
passionate  allegience  to  him  wastreuch 
that  no  promises  of  future  safety  and 
^wellbelng  could  tempt  her  to  deser- 
tion. AH  the  tenderness  within  her 
was  lavished  upon  him.  He  was  her 
man. 

After  the  manner  of  Miss  Western, 
with  whom  it  is  said  the  habit  of,  mak- 
ing the  murder  scene  bloody  originated, 
but  in  her  own  fashion,  Miss  O'.Meil 
chose  to  emphasize  the  gruesomeness 
pf  the  scene.  With  blood  streaming 
from  her  hair  she  crawled  back  into 
Bill's  room,  Imploring  forgiveness,  and 
fell  at  his  feet  as  the  murderer  cow- 
ered in  the  darkness. 

Mr.  Hansel's  Fagin  was  a  creditable 
piece  of  character  acting.    He  coughed 
and    cringed,    bullied    and  threatened, 
raved  in  madness,  nor  did  he  iose  sight ' 
of  the  grotesque  humor  of  the  char- 
acter.    Fagin  is  after  the  race  of  Shy- 
lock  and  Svengall,  but  he  is  Shylock's-, 
poor   relation   and   a   Svengall   of  the 
thieves'  'kitchen  instead  of  the  world  of' 
art.    Mr.  Hansel  was  at  his  best  when  I 
he  Incited  Bill  to  the  murder  of  Nancy.  ' 

Mr.  Hickman's  Artful  Doug 
admirable  and  realistic  poi 
smooth  cunning  and  good-nati 
His  delivery  of  the  lines,  was 
effective. 

Miss  Goad's  Oliver  was  a  satisfactory 
portrayal  of  the  wretched  waif  who 
was  brought  up  by  hand. 

Mr.  Nannery's  impersonation  of  the 
doughty  Bill  was  physically  vigorous, 
while  the  elemental  brutality  of  the 
man  was  vividly  realistic. 

Mr.  Murray  was  courtly  and  impres- 
sive as  Mr.  Brownlow  and  the  other 
members  of  the  company  were  efficient 
in  their  support. 

The  audience  was  large  and  keenly 
appreciative. 
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COMEDY  DRAMA  ON 
B.  F.  KEITH'S  BILL 


him  to  a  tent  post  In  the  circus  dress- 
ing room  and  there  lashes  him  with  a 
Hon  tamer's  whin.  Joseph  Adelm  in  us 
Jerry,  the  clown, -has  the  title  role. 
Then  there's  the  bearded  lady,  the  suf- 
fragette clown,  the  fat  boy,  the  snake 
Charmer  and  several  other  typical  cir- 
cus entertainers,  all  of  whom  congre- 
gate in  the  dressing  room  to  await 
their  turn  to  appear  in  the  arena.  It 
is'  an  altogether  novel  act,  and  pro- 
duces a'  lot  o£  fun  ahead  of  the  sad- 
ness. 

Direct  from  the  Now  York  Hippo- 
drome is  Albertlna  Kasch,  presenting 
"Le  Ballot  Olasslque,"  "In  which  not 
only  Mile.  Kasch  herself  but  a  half- 
score  of  attractive  ballet  girls  appear. 
The  beauty  of  tho  dancing  of  Mile. 
Rasch  and  her  ballet  is  enhanced  by 
the  attractive  sta«e  settings  and  the 
costumes,  all  of  which  were  designed 
by  Mile.  Rasch  herself. 

Several  of  the  .teams  on  this  week's 
bill  came  in  for  almost  as  much  ap- 
plause as  the  star  act.  Bixley  and 
Lerncr  were  a  scream  in  their  sketch, 

"The  Caruso  and  Melba  of  Vaudeville." 
in  which  Bixley's  closing  effort  as  Melba 
Indulging  In  a  turkeyrtrot  danoe 
brought  down  the  house.  The  Windsor 
trio,  three  young  men  who  know  how 
to  sing — "the  boys  who  know  how,"  as 
the  program  quite  aptly  expresses  It- 
received  the  cordial  welcome  always | 
accorded  them'  when  they  appear  at 
B.  F.  Keith's.  Devlne  &  Williams, 
singers  and  talkers— principally  the  lat- 
ter, especially  on  the  part  of  Miss 
Williams— was  another  team  of  which 
the  audience  evidently  approved  most 
heartily.  , 

Joe  Lanigan,  a  monologue  man  and 
story-teller  with  a  manner  all  his  own, 
made  his  first  appearance  In  Boston 
and  was  given  the  sort  of  a  welcome 
that  will  bring  him  back  again.  "The 
Three  Musketeers,"  from  the  pen  of 
Newton  Newkirk.  a  Boston  journalist; 
the  three  Dixon  sisters,  in  artistic  dan- 
cing, and  Kennedy  and  Melrose,  in  the, 
old  favorite.  "Bumping  the  Bumps, "j 
completed  the  bill. 

I  met  blm  in  the  ears 
Where  resignedly  he  sat; 
His  hair  wub  full  of  dust, 
And  so  was  his  cravat; 
He  was  furthermore  embellished 
By  a  ticket  In  his  hat. 
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"The  Clown"  Heads  Program  of 
Great  General  Excellence 
This  Week. 


"The  Clown  "  a.  comedy  drama  car- 
rying a  cast  of  10,  headlines  the  bill  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week.  It  is  strong 
alike  in  comedy  and  in  drama,  the  lat- 
ter coming  along  toward  the  end  when 
the  clown,  long  separated  from  his 
wife,  discovers  the  man  who  has  been 
responsible   for   all  his    troubles,  ties 


A  Problem  In  Ball  Playing. 

And  he  had  a  wild  and  hunted  look. 
His  head  ran  up  to  a  peak,  and  there 
was  sparse  vegetation  on  his  hollow 
cheeks  and  apologetic  chin.  Then  he 
would  talk.  Ye  gods,  how  he  did  talk ! 

"Sir,  I  was  once  a  vegetarian  of  the 
strictest  sort,  but  I  one  day  bethought 
me  that  only  carnivorous  animals  were 
ball  players  and  I  am  passionately  ad- 
dicted to  the  game  of  baseball.  Lions.j 
tigers,  hyenas  and  other  interesting! 
specimens  of  the  carnivora  like  to  play 
with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a  ball, 
while  cows,  sheep  and  the  giraffe  are  not 
thus  to  be  tempted.  For  example,  thej 
keeper  in  a  western  town  forgot  to  pro-i 
vide  a  caged  man-eating  tiger  with  a1 
ball  for  his  amusement,  and  the  enraged 
beast  promptly  tore  the  keeper's  headj 
from  his  body— this  head  resembled  an 
orange  slightly  flattened  at  both  ends — 
and  rolled  it  sally  on  the  floor  emitting 
growls  of  satisfaction.  Are  there  any 
prominent  ball  players  who  are  consist- 
ent vegetarians?  I  doubt  it." 

We  reminded  him  of  the  famous  Eus- 
tace Miles,  Esq.,  M.  A.  Tripos  Coach 
it  Cambridge,  formidable  at  racquets, 
tennis  and  squash  tennis,  the  inventor 
5f. Ball-game  Exerciser  and  the  author 
of  many  books  including  "Muscle,  Brain 
ind  Diet,"  "Better  Fool  for  P.oys,"< 
"Avenues  to  Health,"  "Good  Digestion." 
Mr.  Miles  is  a  fanatical  vegetarian.  Was 
not  Freddie  Welch  Invincible  in  the  ring; 
while  he  kept  the  vegetarian  faith  ab- 
staining from  "butcher's  meat"  like- 
wise poultry,  and  eating  only  simple 
dishes  prepared  by  his  devoted  mother, 
and  was  he  not  defeated  after  he  fell 
victim  to  steaks  and  chops,  veal  andj 
ham? 

An  Old  Answer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  boy  50  years  ago  in) 
Boston,  our  cook,  an  English  woman, 
used  to  reply  to  any  question  I  put  toj 
her:  "Raros  for  meddlers  and  crutches 
for  lame  ducks."  What  d'd  she  mean?) 
Is  the  saw  an  English  one?  Perhapd 
the  word  was  "reros."  R.  G.  ! 

Boston,  Sept.  1.  1912. 
This  saying,  equivalent  to  "Ask  me 
no  questions  and  I'll  tell  you  no  lies," 
Is  common  in  Ireland  and  in  two  orj 
three  English  counties.  The  full  form 
Is  "Rare  overs  for,"  etc.,  and  raro's 
is  a  contraction. 

The  more  common    form    in  many 
English    counties   and   in   the  United 
I  States  is  "iMy  overs  for  meddlers"  (or! 
l"'to  catch  rrreddlers")  "and  crutches  foi; 

lame  ducks."  Dr.  Wright  explains 
*|lay  overs"  as  thumps  or  some  kind  of 
corporal  punishment,  for  those  asking 
useless  or  impertinent  questions.  We 
find  no  satisfactory  explanation  of 
"rare  overs."  Negro  nurses  sometimes 
say:  "Lay  over  what  is  to  catch  that 
meddler." 


Nouns  of  Multitude. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  the  Mogahtlc  region,  M&intf,  old 
guides  speak  of  "a  couple  o'  old  bear» 
banjlng  (not  banging)  round  together." 
Is  there  any  noun  of  multitude  for 
bears?  SAMUEL  UTTERTON. 

Boston,  Sept.  2,  1812. 
-  The  London  Daily  Chronicle  recent! 
commented  on  the  bewilderment  of  for- 
eigners studying  English  nouns  of  mul- 
titude.     "Even  those  who  have  spent 
half  their  lives  in  England  and  ha" 
mastered  most  of  the  intricacies  of  i 
tongue  find  a  difficulty  in  understand 
Ing  why  it  is  incorrect  to  talk  about 
herd  of  sheep,  or  a  flock  of  cows,  or  wh 
a  group  of  porpoises  should  be  a  'shoal' 
and  a  group  of  whales  a  'school.'  Why 
should  wolves,   when   they  gather  to- 
gether, form  a  'pack'  and  bullocks  fora* 
a  'drove'?" 

Dame  Juliana  Barnes  In  the  "Boke  of 
St.  Albans"  (1496)  gave  a  curious  list 
of  these  nouns  and  we  are  surprised! 
that  the  Dally  Chronicle  did  not  quote 
the  list  In  full.  She  spoke  of  a  herd  of 
deer,  swans,  cranes,  or  wrens;  a  sedge 
of  herons;  a  muster  of  peacocks;  a 
watch  of  nightingales;  a  flight  of  doves; 
a  chattering  of  choughs;  a  pride  of 
lions;  a  skulk  of  foxes;  a  skull  of  friars; 
a  pontlflcality  of  priests;  a  superfluity 
of  nuns.  How  picturesque  some  of 
these  nouns  are! 

And  Dame  Juliana  Berners  said  we 
should  speak  of  a  slewth  of  bears. 

Other  nouns  of  multitude  are  a  covey 
of  partridges,  a  pack  of  grouse,  a  stud 
of  mares,  a  mute  of  hounds,  a  bevy  of 
ladles,  a  fellowship  of  yeomen. 


Hard  Scratching. 

The  Daily  Chronicle,  by  »he  way,  asks 
whether  savages  scratch  their  lie?<1s. 
The  flippant  answer  of  course  is,  "It 
depends  on  whether  these  heads  are  in. 
habited";  but  puzzled  Europeans  scratch 
their  heads  without  reference  to  cleanli- 
ness or  local  habitation:  "The  German 
slowly,  the  Frenchman  jerkily,  the  Ital- 
ian nervously,  the  Englishman  vigorous, 
ly."  Does  the  titlllatlon  of  the  scalp 
Incite  the  brain  to  greater  activity?  The 
Chronicle  admits  that  Uncle  Remus 
scratched  his  head,  when  the  little  boy 
asked  him  hard  questions,  but  intimates 
that  Uncle  may  have  learned  the  trick 
from  a  white  master.  Here  is  an  im- 
portant subject  for  folk-lorists  and  all 
earnest  students  of  anthropology, 

!    The   clergyman  of  the   English  Chorch  at 
Monte  Carlo  at  one  time  never  gaie  out  any 
hymn  under  number  36,  as  he  discoyered 
some  of  his  congregation  had  made  a  practice 

of  noting  down  the  numbers  with  a  view  to 
backing  them  at  roulette. 

J'vhnny  Cake. 
The  Herald  has  received  the  following  j 
letter  from  ex-Gov.  Ladd  of  Rhode  Isl- 
and: 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  the  food  discussed  in  yourl 
column  in  Saturday's  Herald,  I  wish  you 
would  write  something  regarding  the 
old-fashioned  Johnny  cake  of  old  South 
county,  Rhode  Island.  Some  years  ago 
a  Mr.  Hazard  frequently  wrote  about 
them  for  the  Providence  Journal.  They 
were  usually  made  from  white  meal  and 
fried  in  a  pan,  a  tender  crust  on  both 
sides,  with  a  soft  inside  and  about  half 
the  size  of  the  average  griddle  cake,  but 
more  than  double  in  thickness.  They 
were  satisfying  and  delicious  when  eaten 
with  a  nice  syrup.  They  were  famous 
in  old  South  county,  where  also  a  chick- 
en stew  with  dumplings  was  served  at 
its  best.  HERBERT  W.  LADD. 

Providence,  R.  I-,  Aug.  31. 

Alas,  we  never  ate  or  even  saw  this 
species  of  Johnny  cake,  and  we  have  not 
the  audacious  imagination  of  the  elder 
Dumas,  who  wrote  faithful  and  entranc- 
ing descriptions  of  countries  he  had  not 
visited.  When  we  were  young  and 
growing  up  in  Hampshire  county  there 
were  two  kinds  of  Johnny  cake — the  one 
that  is  common  today  and  the  kind  that 
we  have  not  seen  for  years — thin,  rather 
tough,  brittle,  only  for  those  with  fear- 
less teeth.  The  best  Johnny  cake  we 
ever  ate  was  at  a  noon  halt  in  Adiron- 
dack village  about  45  years  ago.  when 
that  region  was  still  wild  and  a  camp 
was  a  camp — not  a  summer  palace  with 
electric  lights,  sanitary  plumbing  and  a 
tennis  court.  We  ate  this  Johnny  cake 
with  fried  trout  and  a  reasonable 
amount  of  pork.  It  was  the  best  Johnny 
cake  we  ever  ate,  because  we  were 
never  before  or  afterward  so  hungry. 

And  why  Johnny  cake?  Why  was  it 
not  Billy  cake  or  Harry  cake,  or  Jimmy 
cake  ?   

Questions  at  Issue. 
This  reminds  us  that  two  question* 
are  now  warmly  debated  in  the  London 
journals.  We  have  referred  to  one  •! 
them:  What  is  the  difference  between 
gourmand  and  gourmet?  We  side  withi 
those  opposing  Mr.  Schloesser,  who  in-l 
sists  that  gourmet  really  means  a  judge 
of  wine.  He  goes  so  far  as  to  say  that 
If  a  Frenchman  is  called  a  gourmand 
he  takes  it  as  a  compliment.  No.  no. 
Jamais  de  la  vie.  as  they  say  in  Can- 
ada when  the  reciprocity  question  » 
raised.  There  is  an  old  story  of  an 
English  member  of  Parliaments  who,  in- 
troduced to  Gambetta  in  Paris,  invited 
him  to  luncheon.  In  the  course,  ot  tfc 
meal  the  Englishman  said.  "I  under 
stand,  Mr.  Gambetta,  you  are  a  0 
gourmand."  Gambetta  at  once  grew  r 
in  the  face  and  was  about  to  spul 
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a\a  matier  of  fact,  Gambetta  was 

tie  a  brave  fellow  with  his  knife  and 
fork,  hence  the  liveliness  of  hla  indigna- 
tion.   "Franco-British"  Is  undoubtedly 

right  when  he  says  of  the  two  words 
in  their  modern  significance:  Gourmand 
means  greedy  In  the  sense  of  quantity 
of  food,  and  gourmet  in  the  sense  of 
quality  only.  "If  any  one  ci.lled  me 
a  gourmand  I  should  feel  insulted,  and 
jrourmet  somewhat  flattered. "  He' adds 
-  and  this  statement  may  well  be  dis- 
puted—"Gourmet  is  only  applied  to  a 
judge  of  wine  In  connection  with  food." 
Here  is  his  illustration:  A  gourmet  will 
not  drink  claret  or  burgundy  after  a 
curried  dish,  nor  certain  brands  of  beer 
after  soup. 
The  other  question  is  also  important. 


Thumbs  up  or  Down? 

"R.  C."  drawing  a  cartoon  for  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  took  his  subject  from 
the  Roman  gladiatorial  games  and  rep- 
resented spectators  as  turning  down 
their  thumbs,  thus  expressing  the  wisli 
that  the  fallen  gladiator,  Mr.  Asquith, 
should  be  put  to  death.  Correspondents 
at  once  attacked  this  explanation  of  the 
gesture  and  said  that  the  people  pressed 
down  their  thumbs  If  they  wished  the 
fallen  one  to  be  saved,  but  turned  them 
up  If  they  wished  him  to  be  killed.  They 
quoted  from  the  dictionaries  of  the 
learned  Dr.  Smith.  They  also  quoted 
from  Juvenal  (hi.,  36).  Then  "R.  C." 
quoted  In  turn  from  Dr.  Seyffert's  dic- 
tionary: "The  sign  of  mercy  was  the 
waving  of  handkerchiefs;  the  clenched 
fist  and  downward  thumb  indicated  that 
the  combat  was  to  be  fought  out  till 
death."  "E.  G.  W."  shied  his  castor 
into  the  ring  and  referred  those  depend- 
ing on  the  line  of  Juvenal  to  Prof. 
Mayor's  note,  explaining  that  "turning 
down  the  thumb  (verso  pollice)  meant 
turning  the  thumb  toward  the  breast, 
while  turning  it  down  was  the  sign  of 
mercy.  Sir  George  Bird  wood  has  writ- 
ten in  support  of  the  caricaturist  and 
referred  to  signs  used  by  Hindu  thugs. 
"With  them  the  depressed  thumb,  that 
is  the  thumb  pressed  down  on  the  closed 
four  fingers,  making  up  a  fist,  means— 
or  meant  a  hundred  years  ago— the  dag- 
ger sheathed,  and  so— 'Spare  the  captive's 
life,'  and  the  raised  thumb,  that  is  the 
extended  thumb,  the  dagger  drawn,  and 
so— 'Dispatch  him.'  In  the  latter  case  the 
thumb  being  instinctively  turned  down- 
,-ard  toward  the  signifier's  own  breast  or 
that  of  the  condemned  captive." 

There  is  Gerome's  picture  "Pollice 
Verso,"  known  to  many  through  the  en- 
graving. (By  the  way,  an  English  cor- 
respondent spelled  the  name  of  the 
French  painter  "Jerome.")  In  this  pic- 
pre  the  victor  stands  erect,  ready  to  fin- 
ish the  prostrate  foe.  The  latter,  a 
handsome  youth,  holds  up  a  hand  in  ap- 
peal toward  the  women  of  the  court,  the 
vestal  virgins  and  others.  "The  study 
of  the  faces  and  attitudes  of  the  women 
*  *  •  shows  that  their  admiration  and 
tender  sympathy  were  aroused,  and  fully 
explains  the  Intense  eagerness  and  spon- 
taneous effort  to  respond  favorably  to 
that  last  appeal  for  life,  by  pressing 
down  their  thumbs."  But  is  not  this 
taking  it  all  for  granted?  The  Roman 
women  were  inclined  to  favor  the  victor. 

We  referred  this  matter  to  the  Rev. 
Babington  Brooke,  a  classical  scholar  of 
fine  taste.  He  said  he  had  been  told 
that  in  a  game  of  poker  when  a  man 
turned  down  hij  hand  he  dropped  dead. 
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As  for  other  passions  and  m»ladle«  of 
the  mind,  some  are  dangerous,  other, 
odloui  and  some  again  ridiculous  and  ex- 
posed to  mockery,  but  garrulity  !>  subject 
unto  all  these  inconveniences  at  once.  For 
such  folks  as  are  noted  for  their  lavish 
tongue  are  a  mere  laughing-stock,  and  in 
every  common,  ana  ordinary  report  at 
theirs  they  minister  occasion  of  laughter; 
bated  they  be  for  their  relation  of  111  news, 
and  In  danger  they  are  because  they  can- 
not conceal  and  keep  close  their  own  se- 
crets. 

A  Prelude. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  recent  comments  on  the  new 
tendencies  In  art  have  led  me  to  believe 
that  the  Inclosed  letter  will  interest  you. 

After    20    years    of    struggle  with 
■  isms"  in  painting,  I  am  compelled  to 
•"  tdmlt  myself  a  fading  "has  been,"  but 
f     would  not  deny  to  youth  an  oppor- 
unity,  and  this  seems    a  magnificent 
me.  As  I  remember,  M.  Rodin  has  solved 
i  similar  problem  In  his  statue  of  Vla- 
or  Hugo  with    attendant    Muses.  Is 
there  no  man  of  the  future  among  us? 

ELD  AD  SCRUGGS. 
I    Newton,  Sept.  3,  1912. 

Attention,  PaintersI 

The  enclosed  letter  is,  Indeed,  extra- 
ordinary, and  not  only  because  it  was 
written  In  good  faith.  We  omit  the 
name  of  the  myriad-minded  person 
whose  portrait  should  be  painted  for  the 

'  sake  of  all  now  at  large  and  all  to  come. 
"A  painting  is  desired  of  the  Boston 

I  poet,  Mr.    .  No.  —  Com- 
monwealth avenue,  Boston,  suite  — , 
for  the  Corcoran  art  exhibit  this  win- 
ter.   Big  przes  are  offered.    is 

out  of  the  world's  greatest  living  his- 

I  torloal,  dramatic  and  romantic  bal- 
laiis,  poct^.  and  offers  will  be  con- 
s  jered    from   yt  ii   or   your  friends  to 

'  p;  Jnt  such   a  picture   In  costume,  the 

i  n  (de     or    otherwise.     It    is  thought 


it  a  fine  nude  could  tie  maarol  an 
Idealized  poet  showing  unity  and  har- 
mony of  art.  poetry,  and  figures.  The 
has  ^  ideal  Una.  of  the  head, 
neck    bust,   hips   and  but   ln  ,a 

little  stout  in  stomach,  which  could 
be  trained  down.  Other  P»»ntln«t  de- 
sired are.  1  Spirit  group  (like  one  in- 
closed) 1  of  pretty  •'Butterfly  Lady  , 
l  ot  2  "Society  Children";  1  of  poet  In 
chair,  standing  or  otherwise.  Please 
state  what  offers  you  can  make  on 
any  of  these;  what  per  cent,  of  prize 
monev  you'll  allow  model,  per  cent  of 
cash  sales,  time  needed  for  posing, 
photos  required,  to  "Maritime."  Fen- 
way  P.  O.,  Boston.  Mass.,  or  to  Poet. 

1   

The  Old  Yaste  Wakes. 

As  the  World  Wags:  J 

The  paragraph  of  Mr.  Plckard  s  in  last 
Monday's  Herald  almost  brings  into  my 
mouth  the  taste' of  the  delicious  "sliver" 
from  the  pine  tree  of  Maine.  It  was  one 
of  the  joys  of  childhood  in  the  early 
summer  time  to  go  "slivering,"  and  to 
this  day  whenever  I  see  a  smooth 
barked  pine  tree,  I  wish  I  might  be 
privileged  to  sliver  It.   This  is  the  only 

meaning  I   ever  knew    for  this  word. 
Somerville,  Sept  3.  L.  H-  T. 


Rhode  Island  Forever. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Calves  head  was  another  Rhode  Island 
dish,  delicious,  tempting  and  filling. 
There  was  the  boiled  meat,  the  stew,  the 
hash,  piece  of  fat  pork  delicate  and 
sweet,  and  boiled  tongue,  with  a  tempt- 
ing gravy,  all  making  a  dish  worthy  of 
the  gods.  The  French  have  a  famous 
dish  of  the  same  name,  but  that  is  not 
to  be  mentioned  In  the  same  day  with 
an  old-fashioned  Rhode  Island  calves 
head.  That  was  a  dish  in  which  the 
Rhode  Island  gravy  beat  the  famous 
French. 

EX-GOV.  HERBERT  W.  LADD. 
Providence,  R.  I.,  Sept.  2. 

If  any  one  wishes  to  be  "beastly  par- 
ticular," he  would  praise  or  avoid  "calf's 
head,"  but  the  form  "calves  head"  is  in 
common  use  and  stands  on  many  bills- 
of-fare.    We  have  eaten  "tete  de  veau" 
in  French  pensions,  but  not  after  the 
first  day.    For  on  the  second,  the  head 
would  appear  grisly,   horrible,   as  the 
one  in  Wilkie  Collins's  shocker,  "The  j 
Haunted  Hotel."  One  eye  would  be  gone,  i 
or  there  would  be  a  slashed  cheek,  side  ] 
or  a  slit  nose,  and  on  the  third  day — for 
the  portions  were  small  and  thepatronne  ; 
would  cut  a  pear  into  eighths  at  dessert 
— there  were  suggestions  of  something 
more  dreadful  than  the  slaughter-house 
and  the  morgue. 


Skinks  and  Skinkers. 

As  the  World  Wags:  j 
With  reference  to  the  word  "sklnker," 
meaning     tapster,     see     Shakespeare's 1 
"Henry  IV.,"  part  I,,  act  2,  sc.  4,  where 
the   Prince,   addressing   Poins   at  the 
Boar's  Head  Tavern,  says  of  his  ad- 
ventures ln  the  vat  room:  "But,  Sweet 
Ned — to  sweeten  which  name  of  Ned, 
I  give  thee  this  penny-worth  of  sugar, 
clapp'd  even  now  Into  my  hand  by  an 
under-skinker;    one  that  never  spake 
other  English  in  his  life  than  'Eight 
shillings  and  sixpence,'  and  'you  are 
welcome';    with    this   shrill  addition, 
'anon,  anon,  sir!    Score  a  pint  of  bas-  ; 
tard  in  the  Half-moon,'  or  so."  V. 
Boston,  Sept.  4.  j 


Answers  Invited. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Like  the  word  "Infinitely,"  the  word 
"practically"  Is  frequently  abused  and 
misused.    Won't  you  give  your  readers 

]  the  benefit  of  your  studies  of  the  word 
"practically"?  A.  F.  S. 

Large  dictionaries  are  not  now  at 
hand.  We  have  supposed  that  "prac- 
tically" meant  "ln  a  practical  manner" 
and  also  "to  all  Intents  and  purposes," 
or  "in  fact  or  effect."  We'll  look  up 
the  word,  sir.  Tomorrow — and  tomor- 
row— and  tomorrow.    We  once  knew  a 

I  man  whose  shop  sign  declared  him  to  be 
a  "practical  plumber."  Perhaps  he  was 
practical  ln  intent  and  purpose,  but  he 
made  a  mess  of  his  job  and  his  charge 
would  have  satisfied  any  purely  theo- 
retical or  idealistic  plumber. 

MUNICIPAL  OPERA 

A  western  city  is  trying  the  experi- 
ment of  maintaining  a  municipal 
theatre.  It  is  easy  to  prophesy  suc- 
cess or  failure,  but  the  end  of  the 
first  season  with  the  attendant  re- 
sults will  furnish  better  material  for 
reasonable  argument.  It  has  been 
suggested  that  the  city  of  Boston 
should  grant  a  large  subsidy  to  the  ; 
opera  house  that  bears  its  name. 
Then,  according  to  the  advocates  of 
this  subsidy,  the  financial  success 
would  be  assured. 

Tn   certain   cities   of   Europe  the 
emperor,  king,  grand  duke,  or  other  : 
potentate,   gives  yearly   a  sum   of  ( 
money  to   "official   theatres."     The ' 
Emperor  of  Austria  gives  $126,000  to 
the  Vienna  Opera  House;  if  there  is 
a  deficit  he  pays  the  difference,  and. 


if  statements  in  f.  r.ian  newspapers 
are  trustworthy,  he  has  given  within 
the  last,  two  years  about  $210,000.  The 
Emperor  William  gives  to  the  Berlin 
Opera  House  about  $223,000,  and  when 
an  opera  Is  produced  at  his  request, 
as  Leoncavalla's  "Roland  of  Berlin" 
was  produced  to  fail  Ignominlously, 
he  adds  liberally  to  the  subsidy.  The 
King  of  Saxony  hands  over  $100,000  to 
the  treasurer  of  tho  Dresden  Opera. 
The  King,  of  Denmark  gives  to  his 
royal  theatres  about  $40,000.  The 
Grand  Duke  of  Hesse  gives  $50,000  to; 
the  Darmstadt  theatre. 

Paris,  Milan,  Rome  and  other  con- 
tinental towns  grant  a  subsidy  to 
certain  opera  houses.  But  whether 
the  grantor  be  a  king,  duke  or  a 
municipal  government,  the  opera 
house  thus  assisted  seldom,  If  ever, 
pays  expenses,  and  the  manager  at 
the  end  of  the  season  is  usually  un-r 
able  to  pay  all  the  bills.  When  the 
performances  are  brilliant,  the  ex- 
penses are  necessarily  greater,  for 
the  more  famous  the  singers,  the 
higher  their  salaries.  And-  now  the 
conductor  stands  with  itching  palm 
by  the  side  of  the  greedy  prima  donna 
and  the  arrogant  tenor.  If  the  per- 
formances are  only  respectable,  and  ! 
the  thrift  of  the  management  is  seen 
plainly  on  the  stage,  the  audiences 
are  smaller. 

There  are  few  cities  in  the  United 
States  that  would  be  willing  to  sub- 
sidize an  opera  house  without  insist- 
ing on  taking  part  in  the  manage- 
ment. Boston  is  now  fortunate  in 
having  a  musical  mayor,  in  fact  an 
applauded  virtuoso;  but  a  singer  is 
jnot  necessarily  a  prudent  impresario-; 
(witness  the  sad  fate  of  Italo  Cam- 
fpanini  and  others  before  him.  Nor 
w  ould  a  common  council  be  neces- 
sarily an  admirable  board  of  ad- 
visers.       -.   ■  -"•  ;.■  $ 

The  true  municipal  opera  house  is 
one  supported  by  the  citizens,  who 
subscribe,  attend  the  performances 
and  have  the  interest  _of  the  under- 
taking at  heart.  Opera  worthy  the 
name  is  a  costly  pleasure,  An  opera 
house  like  the  one  In .  Boston  gives 
distinction  to  the  city.  '  It  even  gives 
the  city  an  international  reputation. 
It  draws  visitors;  in  ma.nyr  ways  it 
increases  business  and  is  of  commer- 
cial benefit  to  the  community.  The 
subscription  of  citizens  is.  an  invest- 
ment which  pays  other  dividends  than 
those  of  musical  gratification.  If  a 
city  wishes  to  assist  an  opera  house, 
well  and  good;  but  few,  if  any, 
American  cities  are  at  present  pre- 
pared to  control  an  opera  house  or 
dictate  its  policy  through  -  a  commit- 
tee or  board  of  directors,  though 
their  hands  be  clean  and  beyond  pos- 
sible suspicion.  Nor  would  this  con- 
trol ensure  pecuniary  success. 


Michel  Carre  was  telling  some  friends 
in  Paris  about  the  first  play  he  saw.  It 
was  when  he  was  7  years  old.  His  uncle 
took  him,  sat  him  down  In  the  front 
row  of  the  dress  circle  and  told  him  to 
applaud.  "I  didn't  know  the  name  of 
the  theatre  or  the  name  of  the  play. 
There  was  a  lot  of  music  and  a  man  in 
red.  and  a  lady  who  couldn't  turn  a 
spinning  wheel  and  cried  about  It.  I 
didn't  like  it  much,  but  I  applauded  be- 
couse  Uncle  Michel  told  me  to,  and  the 
people  around  me  laughed  and  said, 
'Hush!'  when  l  clapped  my  hands.  When 
it  was  over  Uncle  Michel  came  for  me 
and  asked  me  what  I  had  thought  of  It. 
"I  clapped  all  the  time,'  Iasaid.  'Yes; 
but  it's  a  dead  frost  all  the  same,'  said 
he." 

Thus  Michel  Carre,  who  writes  li- 
brettos of  little  music  plays  performed 
Jn  minor  theatres  of  Paris,  saw  the  first 
performance  of  Gounod's  "Faust."  Uncle 
Michel  assisted  Jules  Barbier  in  writ- 
ing the  libretto  of  that  opera  and  told 
the  boy  to  clap  his  hands  on  the  night 
of  March  19,  1859.  The  box  office  re- 
ceipts that  night  were  f.425  and  75 
centimes.  There  were  57  performances 
during  the  year,  and  the  receipts  varied 
from  f.1865  to  f.5237  50  centimes.  As  a 
rule,  they  averaged  much  higher  than 
those  from  the  performances  of  other 
operas  In  1859  at  the  Theatre  Lyrique. 
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A  New 
Book  About 


t    Messrs.  Al- 
bert Soubies 
and   Henri  de 
Gounod's  "FaUSt"  Curzon  have 
written  an  interesting  book  of  seventy 
pages,  entitled  "Documents  Inedits  sur 
le  'Faust'  de  Gounod."     It  contains  a! 
chapter  about,  the  receipts  in  1S59;  curi-  , 
ous  extracts  from  the  original  libretto,  . 
which   was  never  played   ordjacted;  a 
general  list  of  interpreters  at  the  The- 
atre Lyrique,   Renaissance,  and  Opera 
till  January,  1912:  other  pages  of  infor- 


mation; .  onles  of  two  titie-pages;  por- 
traits,   rather   unsatisfactory   ones,  of 

certain  Interpreters  and  a  few  picture* 
of  scenes.  ,  m 

It  was  not  long '**«•!  That  the  life,  of 
Gounod  in  iu-p  Btoul  volumea  by  Messrs. 
Prod'hommc  and  Dandafot  was  piub' 
llshed.  The  present  volume  live*  Infor- 
mation that  Is  supplementary.  The  most 
Interest  iim  |..u;i-:<  I.,  lb.:  ;-'-ii.-r.il  reudei 
are  those  about  the  original  and  unpub- 
lished libretto;  for  we  now  are  told  for 
the  first  time  what  changes  were  made 
before  the  raising  of  the  curtain.  Many 
1  who  know  the  music  almost  note  by 
note  remember  that  Valentin's  song 
When  he  farewells  his  sister,  was  com- 
posed afterward  for  Charles  Bantlej  In 
London,  that  a  second  song  for  Siebcl 
was  introduced  with  a  view  to  a  per- 
formance In  London,  that  the  soldiers' 
chorus  was  composed  originally  for  an- 
other opera,  "Ivan";  that  there  was  for 
a  long  time  a  difference  of  opinion  over 
the  question  whether  the  death  of  Val-  J 
entln  should  precede  or  follow  the  i 
church  scene;  but  little  or  nothing  was 
known  about  the  original  libretto.  -  The 
manuscript,  approved  by  the  Censor 
and  received  by  Carvalho,  the  manager, 
"to  be  played  as  It  stood,"  ln  some  way 
or  other  came  Into  the  hands  of  Messrs. 
.Soubies  and  De  Curzon.  This  manu- 
script bears  the  title:  "Faust.  Lyric 
Drama  in  Four  Acts."  Carvalho  added 
Jn  his  own  handwriting  "And  Prologue." 
He  also  wrote  "to  be  played  at  the 
'.'heatre  Lyrique  Nov.  17,  185S." 


Faust 
and  His 
Pupil 


The  original  version  Is 
is  the  same  as  the  present 
in  the  first  scene  to  the 
S  end  of  the  chorus  with  the 
words  "Blessed  be  God"  :  but  in  the 
original  'Faust  then  spoke,  not  sang, 
these  words:  "God!  It  is  tbls  word  that 
throws  me  back  violently  Into  the  uncer- 
tain path  of  hutnanity !  My  eyes  are  wet 
with  tears  and  earth  has  regained  me." 
(He  falls  back  In  his  armchair  and  is 
lost  in  meditation.  The  door  opens 
gently.  Wagner  and  Siebe)  enter.)  Then 
comes  a  spoken  scene  which  is  followed 
by  a  trio,  and  the  dialogue  is  of  a  na- 
ture that  deserves  translation.  It  ap- 
pears from  this  and  other  pages  that  the 
librettists  intended  to  give  more  promi- 
nence to  the  parts  of  Wagner  and  Siebel 
and  also  to  make  a  more  pronounced  ex- 
position. 

Wagner— There  he  is!  He  seems  to  be 
plunged  in  deep  meditation. 
(     Siebel — Do  you  know  why  he  asked  us 
to  come  to  his  study?  , 

Wagner — -I  suppose  that  our  zeal  In 
studies  and  our  rapid  progress  won  for 
us  this  mark  of  favor. 

Siebel — Have  you  the  heart  to  jest  at 
the  moment  of  receiving  a  scolding? 

Wagner— Yes,  for  It  will  be  the  last 
one. 

Siebel — What  do  you  mean? 

Wagner — AH  that  is  left  is  to  make 
a  decision,  Siebel,  and  I  have  made 
mine. 

Faust  (coming  to  himself) — Who's 
there?    Ah.  it's  you — 

Wagner — Yes,  doctor.  We  were  at 
the  tavern,  honestly  busied  in  drinking, 
when  the  doctor  summoned  us  last 
evening.  The  philosophic  condition  In 
which  we  found  ourselves  when  we  left 
did  not  permit  us  to  obey  you  sooner. 

Faust— Ydu  mean  by  that,  you  were 
drunk. 

Siebel — Not  1.  doctor. 

Wagner  (to  Siebel) — What  of  that! 
I  was  drunk  enough  for  two. 

Faust  (rising  from  his  chair) — And  it 
Is  thus,  my  young  friends,  that  you 
employ  your  time.  It  is  thus  that  you 
deceive  the  hope  of  your  families,  who 
have  entrusted  you  to  me.  Wagner, 
what  do  you  know  about  natural 
science?  What  ideas  do  you  have  about 
medicine?  And,  Siebel,  where  are  you 
now  in  theology? 

Wagner — I  admit  that  I  do  not  know 
any  more  about  medicine  than  my  uncle 
does,  and  he  has  been  a  practising 
physician  for  30  years.  And  so  doctor, 
it  I  kill  men,  it  will  be  in  another  way. 
•Faust — What  do  you  mean? 

Wagner — I'm  going  to  turn  soldier. 

Faust — You  ? 

Wagner — I  leave  today  with  a  bold 
companion  named  Valentin,  who  has 
already  served  in  two  campaigns:  as 
for  Siebel — 

Faust — Wrell? 

Wagner— The  poor  boy  is  afraid  to 
tell  you;  but  if  he  shows  little  taste  for 
theology,  it's  because  he  is  In  love. 

Siebel— Alas,  yes;  with'  the  sister  of 
this  Valentin,  whom  he  now  named. 

Wagner— Sua  cuique,  doctor!  That's 
my  last  speech  in  Latin. 

P'aust — And  you  leave  me  in  this 
fashion? 


A  Trio 
That  Was 


Then  the  three  sing 
a  trio.  Wagner  be- 
gins: I  bid  farewell,  O 
Cut  Out  my  master,  to  study. 
Perhaps  I  shall  go  back  to  It  when  I  am 
old.  Restless  youth  leads  our  steps 
toward  tho  Intoxication  and  glory  of 
noisy  combats.  To  grow  pale  night  and 
day  over  a  book  is  not  to  live;  It's  to  be 
a  long  time  in  dying. 

Faust  (aside):  And  what  have  I 
done  with  life?  The  hopes  of  years! 
Beautiful  days  that  have  vanished1 
Youth!  Unsatisfied  ardor!  Flow,  my 
tears. 

Siebel:  Pardon  my  laziness.  I  cannot 
work,  1  cannot  sleep.  A  sweet  dream 
puijdhos  me!  The  youthful  Marguerite 
snd  enchanting  vision,  has  kindled  iii 
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Appes 


JMT  heart  a  burning,  conquering  dame. 
I  desire  only  her  tenderness,  and  when 
•tie  speaks  to  me.  I  am  at  my  wits'  end 
and  do  not  dare  to  answer  her. 
t  Faust   Is  left  alone.     He  exclaims: 
►Love,  war.  all  the  Instincts  and  de- 
MBres  of  youth.    Their  words  have  made 
the    ..nowledge   of   my    loneliness  and 
prorthlessness  harder  to  bear.  (What 
'hope    remains    to    me?     Why    have  I 
(shrunk   from   death     that     1  desire? 
SHappy  he  that  is  struct;  down  on  the 
Htttlrfieltl.  or  surprised  in  the  arni3  of 
*»  mistress:)     O  useless  night  watches. 
Ttcns«Uss  labors,  impotent  rnglngs,  spec- 
tacle of  a  happinoss  that  It  is  not  per- 
mitted me  to  know:"  The  words  In  par- 
entheses were  struck  out  by  the  censor. 

And  he  then  sings  as  in  the  present 
version:  "Maudltes  Soyes-vores,  Oi 
voluptes  humatnes."  The  rest  of  the 
scene  Is  practically  the  same. 

Marguerite's       The    original  Ker-| 

_.    ,  mess  scene  Introduced 

a  beggar  who  goes 
earance  from  group  to  group 
and  asks  In  song  for  alms,  but  more 
Important  Is  a  long  scene  between  Val-1 
entln  and  Marguerite.  Wagner,  Slebel 
and  the  students  are  together  waiting 
for  Valentin.  Wagner,  the  grave  stu- 1 
dent  In  the  legend,  is  again  disclosed) 
as  an  operatic  sport.  He  complains  that 
Valentin  will  find  empty  bottles.  "Let's 
throw  dice  while  we  wait  for  him." 
Bfebel  warns  him  against  losing  his  last 
ecu.  "I'll  tind  it  again  in  the  pocket  of  i 
the  enemy."  Wagner  and  a  student  be- 
gin to  throw  dice.  Marguerite  comes  on 
the  stage  with  Valentin.  They  speak  a 
lew  words  of  parting,  and  then  sing  a  ; 
duet  with  words  of  more  than  ordinary] 
banality.  For  example:  "Despite  the 
prayers  of  sisters  and  mothers  how 
many  soldiers  do  not  return!"  To  which 
Valentin  answers:  "But  was  I  wounded 
otn  e  by  a  lance  last  year?"  "Farewell, 
Valentin!  1  am  going  to  pray  to  my 
patron  saint  this  morning  that  she  may 
surely  protect  you."  "Remember  Valen- 
tin, and  speak  his  name,  darling,  night  ; 
and  morning.  May  heaven  give  you  a 
happy  fate!"  Etc.,  etc.  Marguerite  I 
still  singing  puts  a  holy  medal  round 
her  brother's  neck. 

This  scene  was  cut  out  only  at  the 
last  mcment.  There  is  mention  of  it 
in  the  journals  of  the  time.  It  was  | 
thought  best  that  Marguerite  should  not 
appear  on  the  stage  before  her  tradi-  | 
tional  meeting  with  Faust.  There  are 
also  changes  In  the  dialogue,  for  in  the 
original  version  the  librettists  laid 
stress  on  the  comedy  of  the  legend. 

Mephistopheles  does  not  sing  about 
the  calf  of  gold,  but  tells  the  story  of 
Master  Beetle,  who  was  flattered  and 
powerful  while  he  had  money,  but  when, 
robbed  by  his  servants,  friends,  mis- 
tresses, he  became  old  and  ugly,  curs- 
ing the  gold  that  had  fallen  from  his 
wtngs,  he  served  his  former  valet. 
"There's  in  the  world  only  one  treasure, 
that  is  gold.  There's  only  one  pitiless, 
mighty  devil,  and  that  is  gold."  And 
Wagner,  hearing  the  song,  says  to 
Mephistopheles:  "Your  fine  voice,  sir, 
and  the  moral  of  your  ditty  make  me 
friendly  towards  you." 


1  Night."  tor  It  Is  seldori  played  In  the 
United  M  iles.  The  last  act  as  It  Is 
known  to  us  opens  In  the  original  with 
a  long  monologue  for  Marguerite  In  thej 
prlfon.  us  in  Bolto's  "Meflstofele."  She 
falls  asleep.  Faust  bearing  a  lampl 
opens  the  prison  door.  Mephistopheles 
gives  him  a  bunch  of  keys.  "The  Jailer 
Is  asleep.  Here  are  the  keys.  I  can 
do  nothing  more.  Only  your  hand,  that 
of  a  man,  can  free  her."  Faust  speaks 
out  his  agoay  and  Incidentally  acquaints 
the  audience  with  what  has  happened. 
He  does  this  In  the  good  old  melodra- 
matic way:  "1  am  tilled  with  terror,! 
with  the  sense  of  human  misery!  She 
killed  her  child  in  a  fit  of  madness,  and 
now,  as  a  criminal,  behold  her  thrown 
Into  a  horrible  dungeon!"  Then  come 
the  duet,  trio  and  final  chorus,  though' 
there  are  differences  In  the  two  texts. 


Certain 
Interpreters 
in  Paris 


In  the  Garden       The  words  of  Siebel's 

and  Near  the  "Ro"*r  sons"  a,e  dif" 

.       ferent  from  those  now 

Fountain   sung   and  Faust  in 

"Salut,  demeure  chaste  et  pure"  does 
not  repeat  the  first  couplet,  but  there  is 
a  recitative  followed  by    an  agitated 
;  soliloquy,    in    which    he    bitterly  re- 
i  proaches  himself  for  "poisoning  the  joy 
I  of  this  calm  retreat."  The  conversation 
|  between  Mephistopheles  and  Martha  is 
I  more  extended  and  the  duenna  makes  a 
franker  declaration  to  Mephistopheles. 
Certain    couplets    for    Marguerite  and 
Faust  have  been  dropped,  also  lines  that 
were  intended  to  be  spoken. 
It  is  a  pity  that  one  of  the  most  strik- 
I  lng  scenes  has  disappeared:  the  one  In 
which  young   girls   enter     with  their 
pitchers  to  fill  them  at  the  public  foun- 
tain. They  gossip,  and  one  of  them,  Llse. 
tells  the  story  of  Faust's  desertion  as 
thought  It  were  already  a  ballad.  Mar- 
J  guerite  comes  out  of  her  house,  hears 
I  the  maidens'  mocking  laughter  in  the 
j  distance,   and    then    sings   the  lament 
j  while  spinning,  which  Is  in  the  published 
versions,  but  is  usually  cut  out  in  per- 
formance. 


Valentin's 
Death  and 


In  the  original  the  en- 
semble "Gloire  immor- 
telle" for  the  returning 
the  PrisOI  troops  does  not  appear, 
rbut  Valentin  has  verses  in  which  he  asks 
ifhelhe.r  there  :s  any  girl,  blonde  or  bru- 
nette, In  the  whole  country  who  de- 
aerves  as  Marguerite  to  inflame  the 
heart  of  a  bold  soldier  marching  to  the  , 
war.  In  this  version  the  church  scene 
Recedes  the  death  of  Valentin.  After 
■he  church  scene,  Faust  andMephistoph- 
^■cnter  quarrelling.  Faust  says  that  i 
marguerite's  tears  cause  him  infernal  ; 
•Offering;  that  he  left  her  because  he 
■ghed  to  snatch  her  from  Mephlstoph- 

"'hitches,  anj  he  wonders  how  the  ! 
5L*>rd  could  have  created  this  mass  of 
ftUttd  and  tire.   To  all  of  this  Mephistoph-  i 
ejes  answers:  "And  who,  if  you  please, 
ruined  the  young  girl?    You  or  I?" 
l/Jt  Id  not  necessary    now     to  note 
changes  In  tn<    act    "The  Walpurgis 


The  list  of  Interpret- 
ers In  Paris  Is  not  with- 
out interest.  These 
Americans  have  taken' 
[the  part  of  Marguerite  at  the  Opera  (I 
add  the  date  of  first  appearance  in  the 
part) : 

'    Grlswold,  Aug.  19,  18S1 

Nordlca,  July  21,  1882. 

Eames,  Aug  14.  18S9. 

Melba,  March  29,  1S90. 

Lindsay,  July  15,  1904. 

Farrar,  May  IS,  1905. 

Miss  Garden,  an  American  by  adop- 
tion, not  by  birth,  first  appeared  as 
Marguerite  at  the  Paris  Opera,  June  IS, 
1908. 

i  And  here  are  singers  known  to  us  In 
Boston  of  late  years: 

Mme.  Brozia.  Aug.  81,  1908.  with  Mr.  | 
Riddez  as  Faust. 

Mr.  Altchewsky,  who  sang  here  In  con-  | 
cert  with  Mme.  Melba,  made  his  appear- 
ance as  Faust.  Sept.  9,  1908;  Mr  Mar- 
coux,  as  Mephistophiles,  Sept.  23.  1908. 

Poor  Mr.  Lassalle  appeared  as  Faust 
on.  June  5.  1911. 

Between  1859  and  1912  in  the  city  of 
Paris  56  different  Interpreters  of  Mar- 
guerite were  seen,  46  of  Faust,  26  of 
Mephistopheles,  29  of  Valentin, '35  of 
Slebel.  The  compilers  of  these  notes 
about  "Faust"  do  not  pretend  to  criti- 
cize the  various  impersonations.  They 
speak  of  Faure,  whose  voice  was,  per- 
haps, a  little  t»o  high  for  the  music, 
but  he  gave  the  part  rare  distinction,  I 
"the  irony  of  'a  true  gentleman.'  "  and  j 
no  one  has  approached  him  In  the  gar-  I 
den  scene.  Christine  Nilsson's  crystal- 
line voice  gave  relief  to  the  scenes  in 
church  and  prison,  yet  she  did  not 
cause  Mme.  Carvalho  to  be  forgotten. 
"What  a  souvenir  was  left  by  Jean  de 
Reszke  and  Mme.  Melba  In  the  duet  of 
the  garden,  rarely  harmonious:  by  Mme. 
Krauss,  dramatic  in  the  church  and 
prison  scenes:  by  Mme.  Rose  Caron.  so 
Impressive  with  Renaud,  in  the  scene  of 
Valentin's  death;  by  Gailhard,  Maurel, 
Delmas.  so  individual  and  distinct  as 
Mephistopheles;  by  .  Saleza,  Muratore, 
especially  vibrant  Fausts;  by  Mme. 
Kousnietzoff,  whose  voice  is  so  fresh 
and  pure." 

When  Mme.  Patti  sang  the  part  of 
Marguerite  at  the  Opera  in  1874  the 
box  office  receipts  were  on  the  first 
night  f.29,027,  and  on,  the  second  i.  20,- 

464,  unheard  of  sums  for  that  time.  Dur- 
ing the  last*  17 years  at  the  Paris  Opera, 
"Faust"  has  drawn  the  largest  receipts 
nine  times. 


Beneficial 
or 

Injurious  ? 


What  became  of  the 
music     that  Gounod 
wrote   for   the  verses 
which  were  cut  out  or 
radically    changed?     No    one  knows 
apparently.      Vet    the    monologue    of  | 
Marguerite  in   prison  must  have  been  I 
one    of    the    most    Important  scenes!1 
In  the  opera.    We  know  what  Boito  did.  j 
His   music   for    this    situation    is  one 
of  the  most  dramatic  pages  In  operatic 
literature.     Even  the  few  florid  mea- 
sures emphasize,  when  they,  are  sung 
with  full  understanding,  the  horror  andj 
the  madness.    They  are  the  wild  weav- 
Ings  of  a  crazed  brain. 

This  scene  should  have  been  retained; 
also  that  of  the  mocking  girls  at  the 
fountain.  As  Messrs.  SOubies  and  de 
Curzon  say,  the  latter  seene  would  have 
been  picturesque;  "it  would  haveaccented 
the  simplicity  of  the  manner  and  costume 
belonging  by  right  to  Marguerite."  They 
do  not  claim,  however,  that  the  original  , 
version  is  nearer  than  the  present  one 
to  Goethe's  poem.  The  tendency  to  in-  | 
fuse  comedy  into  the  action  Is  justified 
only  by  a  very  few  passages  in  the 
German  "Faust":  the  scene  in  Auer- 
bach's  cellar  and  the  passage  of  wits 
between  Mephistopheles  .  and  the 
j  witches.  Goethe's  Wagner,  a  solemn 
person,  appears  only  at  the  beginning, 
and  of  Faust's  companion.  "The  song  of 
the  beetle  is  not  borrowed  from  Goethe, 
and  it  13  not  easy  to  see  why  this  cole- 
I  opteran  has  replaced  the  insect  of  the 
|  original  song,  except  that  the  trans- { 
lation  of  this  word  has  always  been] 
difficult,  for  'puce'  is  masculine  In 
German.  One  of  our  best  French  ver- 
sions of  Goethe's  'Faust'  has  'son  of  a] 
flea,'  and' this  is  hardly  a  happy  twist. 
It  goes  without  saying  that  Valentin's  j 
couplets  on  the  return  from  the  war  are 
not  in  the  German  'Faust.'  In  both 
cases,  It  was  wise  to  cut,  and,  different 
as  they  are,  the  rondo  of  the  Golden) 
Calf  and  the  grand  ensemble  of  sol- 
diers are  better  suited  to  the  situation." 
But  by  putting  the  church  scene  after 
the  death  of  Valentin,  there  was  a 
closer  resemblance  to  Goethe's  poem. 


Drama  Tt    ls  oT 

said  that 
®r  steal  comedies 

Entertainment  ?  should  not  be 

viewed  as  dramas,  but  only  as  a  mere 
entertainment.  The  London  Times  gave  -i 
sound  answer  to  this  some  m  Miths  ae;o: 

"But  what  If  the  entertainment  is  not 
first-rate?  What  if .  tho  music  palls? 
What  if  the  types  of  •, beauty  In  tho  hu- 
man part  of  tho  scenory  are  types  out 
of  which  a  single  intelligent  face  In  the 
stalls  can  tako  all  the  shine?  Whnt  lr 
the  dresses,  of  tho  moment  are  skimpy 
and  ungraceful,  and  the  hats  ungraceful 
and  monstrous?  What  It  the  jokes  are 
as  thin  as  the  dresses,  and  the  charac- 
ters as  monstrous  as  the  hats?  What  if 
the  severe  beauty  of  the  hall  »  *  • 
makes  the  scenery  look  gaudy  and  vul- 
gar? Putting  aside  all  thought  of  dra- 
ma, we  may  still  claim  that  all  the 
money  and  the  talent  and  the  work  ex- 
ponded  on  this  sort  of  play  does  not 
bring  a  fair  return  in  entertainment." 

There  ls  a  still  drearier  form  of  "en- 
tertainment," the  stage  piece  that  like 
"The  Girl  from  Brighton*"  produced 
recently  in  New  York,  ls  defined  official- 
ly as  "a  hodgepodge  of  jest  and  non- 
sense designed  solely  to  entertain."  The 
Evening  Post  well  said  of  the  title:  "The 
only  apparent  reason  for  the  name,  given 
to  the  mixture  is  that  it  has  bicome  an 
accepted  formula  that  the  first  Hep  in 
manufacturing  a  musical  comedy  is  to  i 

write  'The  Girl  from  ,'  leaving  the 

blank  to  be  filled  in  with  any  term  that 
Is  appropriate  or  striking." 


Dramatic  and 
Musical 
Notes 


The  importunate  kine- 
ma  follows  Mme.  Sarah 
Bernhardt,  it  seems, 
into    her  retire- 


even 

ment  at  Bclle-lsle-en-Mer.  It  must 
have  her  afloat  or  ashore,  in  her  dining- 
room  and  on  the  dunes.  No  doubt  she 
gives  into  it  with  a  good  .grace,  for  she; 

must  needs  mime  as  well  as  pose.  And  I 
as  she  cannot  always  mime  alone,  great  I 
Is  the  rivalry  among  her  visitors  as  to 
who  shall  immortalize  himself  and  mime 
with  her.  It  was  the  same,  only  per- 
haps rather  more  so,  when  she  created 
"Fedora."  Jn  the  Paris  versipri  of  .Sar- 
dou's  play  the  death  scene  of  Fedora's 
murdered  husband  was  much  more 
realistically  given  than  was  thought 
Rdvisable  in  London.  The  corpse  was 
seen  upon  the  bed,  and  the  agonized 
wife  embraced  and  wept  over  it  coram 
publico.  The  contention,  among  Mme. 
Bernhardt's  admirers  for  the  privilege 
of  playing  that  corpse  was  so  keen  that 
It  had  to  be  dtcided  by  lot,  and  more 
than  once,  it  was  said,  by  the  arbitra- 
ment of  the  sword. — Pall  Mall  Gazette.  , 

London  will  have,  a  new  theatre  "The' 
Ambassadors,"    with   a  "drawing-room! 
effect"  and  chaste  and  novel  decora- 
tions.   The  house  will  have  two  tiers;  ! 
the  ground  floor  will  consist  chiefly  of 
stalls  with  a  pit  behind:  the  first  tier 
will  contain  a  grand  circle  with  a  bal- 
cony or  gallery  above.    There  will  be 
three  private  boxes.    The  total  seating 
capacity  will  be  between  600  and  700. , 
The  theatre  will  be  In  West  street  just  I 
off  Cambridge  Circus,  not  far  from  the  ] 
Shaftsbury  and  The  Palace.    It  will  bo  ! 
devoted  to  comedies  and    other  plays 
that  demand  intimate  relationship. 

George  Hestor  in  "Princess  Caprice" 
In  London  Is  said  to  be  a  diverting 
Person.  "His  allus'on  to  the  word  agi- 
tator as  derived  from  the  two  .Greek 
words  'Agi,'  like  work,  and  'tatOT,'  at 
a  distance,  evoked  one  of  the  loud  roars 
of  the  evening."  Truly  a  thankful  audi- 
ence! 

"Everywoman"  will  be-  produced  in 
London  next  Thursday  night.  1 

Anatole  France's  "Les  .  Noces  Corin- 
thlennes"  will  be  made  Into  an  opera 
with  music  by  Henri  Buesser,  one  of 
the  conductors  of  the  Paris  Opera. 

M.  Fursy,  having  taken  the  Scala  in 
Paris,  tried  to  make  it  a  home  of  oper- 
etta. He  now  purposes  to  turn  it  Into  a 
cafe-concert,  for  the  experiment  was 
not  successful. 

"Haensel  and  Gretel"  has  been  per- 
formed In  the  open  air  at  Zoppot  in.  the 
gulf  of  Dantzie. 

A  melodramatic  piece,  "Theodor  Koer- 
ner,"  with  music  by  Alfred  Kaiser,  will 
be  produced  at  Dusseldorf  this  fall.  It; 
will  be  remembered  that  Koerner  ls  in- 
troduced in  Franchettl's  "Germanla." 
and  the  composer  gained  one  of  his 
chief  effects  by  the  use  of  Weber's  set- 
ting of  the  poet's  "Luetzow's  Wild  j 
Chase."  Franchetti  Is  now  at  work  on 
"The  Moabite,"  an  opera  in  two  acts. 

Henri  de  Curzon  has  written  an  ana- 
lytical study  of  Etchegaray's  plays.  The,' 
book  is  entitled  "Le  Theatre  de  Jose 
Etchegaray." 

Massenet's  "Werther"  has  been  per- 
formed in  an  open  air  theatre,  the 
Athena  .  N'ke,  erected  by  Paul  Barlatler 
on  his  estate  near  Marseilles. 

A  statue  has  -been  raised  in  honor  of 
Meyerbeer  at  Spa  in  which  he  sojourned 
several  summers.  There  has  even  been 
a  book  written  xibout  the  adventures  of 
Meyerbeer  at  this  watering  place  with 
a  picture  of  him  seated  on  a  donkey. 

The  Gewandhaus  of  Lcipsic  is  grow- 
ing less  conservative  in' the  "matter 'ot 

programs.  Works  by  Berlioz,  Liszt, 
Tschalkowsky,  Mahler,  Bruckner,  Sgam- 
bati,  will  be  performed  at  the  concerts  [ 
this  season,  and  even  excerpts  from 
Wagner's  operas.  AH  Beethoven's  sym- 
phonies will  be  performed. 


Wilson  Beulngton,  Esq.,  of  Bush  Hill 
Park,  Enfield,  Eng.,  discussing  In  the 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  the  question  whether 
there  are  more  than  10,000  persons  In 
London  or  even  the  British  Isles  who 
have  musical  knowledge,  concludes  In  a 
fine  burst:  "Who  could  go  out  after  a 
Beethoven  symphony  and  immediately 
resume  the  bickering  and  nagging  of 
thoughtless  life?" 

The  critlos,  Mr.  Benlngton ;  also  any 
conductor  who  happened  to  be  one  of  the 
audience. 

And,  by  the  way,  the  old  spelling  of 
the  verb  to  nag  was  "knagge."  It  should 
now  be  used  In  the  description  of  ex- 
treme Instances;  as  in  the  old  spelling 
"dogge,"  you  see  the  teeth  and  hear  the 
growl. 


A  Wasted  Life. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  read  a  story  yesterday  In  the  Man- 
chester Guardian,  an  excellent  family 
paper.  It  told  of  a  lady  who  frequently 
Invites  her  friends  to  tea,  although  her 
catering  is  not  lavish.  When  her 
guests  have  eaten  all  the  bread  and 
butter  and  cake,  and  realize  that  the 
meal  ls  over,  she  looks  at  the  empty 
dishes  and  then  says  gayly  and  In  tri- 
umphal tones:  "Well,  now.  haven't  I 
judged  your  appetites  exactly?" 

This  story  set  me  a-thinking.  I  re- 
member that  your  contributor,  Mr.  Her- 
kimer Johnson,  once  complained  that  he 
had  never  had  enough  Welsh  rabbit  at 
a  sitting.  I  take  it  he  ls  at  least  50 
years  old,  from  statements  he  has  made. 
A  half-century  of  disappointment!  I 
may  say  truthfully  that  my  life  of  even 
longer  duration  has  been  clouded  from 
childhood  by  the  thought,  by  the  fear 
that  there  was  not  enough  on  the  table 
to  go  round.  This  fear  while  I  lived  at 
home  was  perhaps  unfounded;  but  there 
was  close  figuring^  As  a  boy,  I  used  to 
wonder  if  I  should  be  allowed  to  have 
the  last  fishball  or  doughnut  on  the 
plate;  whether  I  should  have  what  I 
considered  my  just  share  of  cut-up 
peaches.  There  was  always  bread 
enough  and  to  spare.  I  have  been  told 
that  this  home  table  was  generous. 
Guests  used  to  praise  the  cook— she 
was  in  our  family  for  19  years— and  ask 
for  certain  recipes.  Probably  I  saw  that 
table  with  wolfish  eyes  of  a  boy. 

Then  came  17  years  of  eating  in 
boarding  houses  In  this  country  and 
In  foreign  lands.  At  school  and  at  col-  . 
lege  the  table  was  undoubtedly  meagre. 
In  French  and  German  pensions  there 
was  the  strict  economy  for  which  these 
nations  are  loudly  praised  by  writers 
on  household  thrift  and  waste.  I  re- 
member in  certain  boarding  houses  of 
Germany  a  favorite  dish  was  stewed 
chicken's  feet;  much  picking  with  little 
satisfaction.  Nor  was  lung  hash  a 
stand-by. 

For  some  years  I  have  been  master 
of  my  own  home— that  is,  in  the  eyes 
of  the  law.    Mrs.  Hysllp  has  a  refined 
taste,   but  she  is  a  close  student  of 
dietetics,  and  finds  death  in  dishes  that 
are  to  me  as  the  flesh  pots  of  Egypt 
to  the  wandering  and  famished  Israel- 
ites.    Furthermore,    having    what  t»! 
euphemistically   known   as   a  diabetic 
tendency,  I  must  now  eat  according  to 
a  physician's  list  and  sparingly.  And 
as  I  realize  that  the  earth  Is  beginning 
to  be  impatient  for  my  coming,  I  look 
back  on  a  wasted  life. 

Not  long  ago  I  read  that  an  etymolo- 
gist derived  the  word  "gourmand"  from 
"gourme"  (from  O.  Norman  gorm-r) 
meaning  mucus  or  froth  from  a  horse's 
nostrils;  and  gourmand  therefore  was 
one  who  ate  in  a  disgusting  way,  smear- 
ing his  face  all  over.  Grant  that  a 
gourmand  is  a  loathsome  object:  he  has 
at  least  enough. 

LEVERETT  HYSLTP. 
Nahant,  Sept.  6,  1912. 

All  in  Green. 

The  Herald  has  described  the  Green 
Man  of  Bath,  who  years  ago  not  only- 
dressed  In  green  throughout,  but  lived 
in  rooms  of  green  and  ate  by  preference 
green  vegetables.  A  reporter  of  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  London,  saw  in  Green 
Park  on  Aug.  20  a  lounger  whose  suit 
was  the  color  of  billiard  cloth.  There 
was  a  green  feather  in  his  green  hat. 
He  wore  a  green  shirt  with  a  soft  green 
collar ;  emerald  links  fastened  his  wrist- 
bands, and  a  green  cravat,  green  stock- 
ings, green  boots  tied  with  green  laces 
and  a  green  cane  were  In  pleasing  har- 
mony. And  the  reporter  thought  of  the 
Earl  of  Harrington,  who  wore  a  sage- 
green  hat  so  as  not  to  frighten  the  birds 
and  tested  his  four-guinea  beaver  by 
standing  on  it,  rejecting  it  If  there  were 
the  least  dent. 

Herman  Melville's  belief  that  the  color 
white  strikes  terror  to  the  eouls  of 
many  has  been  discussed  editorially  In 
The  Herald.  It  ls  said  that  Parnell  had 
a  horror  of  green,  which  was  to  him  the 
color  of  abandonment  and  misery.  "Par- 
nell often  speculated  as  to  whether  Ire- 
land's long  continued  bad  luck  had  not 
come  through  her  national  color  being 
green,  and  one  of  his  favorite  schemes 
was  that  under  home  rule  he  would 
change  the  national  color  to  something 
else."  '  , ».  "vS 


Vivid  Descriptions. 
How  many  descriptions  of  battles  are 
clear  to  the  general  reader?  Victor 
Hugo  and  Tolstoy  have  written  elo- 
quently: Kinglake.  minutely;  Erck- 
mann-Chatrlan,  with  a  purpose;  Stend- 
hal as  an  Impressionist;  let  alone  the 


hundred!  of  descriptions  written  by  ex- 
perts. Nor  are  maps  and  plans  of  much 
avail.   There  Is  something  In  the  Idea  of 

Signor  Marlnettl,  the  prophet  of  the 
Futurists.  Adjectives,  adverbs  and 
verbs  will  be  eliminated  from  their 
literature. 

A  battle  will  be  thus  described: 
"Fifes,  elattor,  hoofs,  boom!  boom! 
Alarm,  crack!  crack!  whizz!  buzz! 
bang!  whoop!  Guns,  manes,  sword-s, 
caissons,  charges,  smoke,  charges, 
smoke,  smoke,  whirlwind,  stench,  blood, 
groans,  shrieks,  victory,  death!"  Here 
are  the  essentials.  Was  not  Mr.  Alfred 
Jingle,  without  knowing  I*,  an  embryo 
Futurist?  1 

/C    Tf/  Z. 

I  knew  a  scholar  of  some  experience  la 
camps  who  said  tbat  be  liked,  la  a  bar-room, 
to  tell  a  few  coon  stories,  and  pat  himself  oa 
I  food  footing  with  the  company;  then  he 
could  b«  as  silent  as  he  chose.  A  scholar 
toes  not  wish  to  be  always  pumping  his  brains: 
he  wants  gossips.  Tbe  black-coats .  are  good 
company  only  for  black-coats;  but  when  the 
manufacturers,  merchants  and  ship-masters 
meet,  see  how  much  they  have  to  say,  and 
bow  long  the  conversation  lasts! 

Skinklng  In  Boston. 

As  tha  World  Wags  : 

I  have  heard  the  word  "skink"  very 
often  In  the  yacht  club  of  which  I  am  an 
ornamental  member.  Few  of  us  own 
yachts,  but  we  pay  our  dues  If  followed 
closely,  and  our  beer  Is  drawn  from  the 
wood.  Our  vice-commodore,  who  once 
owned  a  yacht,  but  exchanged  it  for  »n 
automobile,  is  an  authority  on  beer,  in 
and  out  of  the  wood,  and  if  it  runs  flat 
from  the  pitcher  he  flies  into  a  rage. 
"Skink  it!  Skink  it!"  he  bellows. 
Not  to  know  how  to  skink  beer  is  gross 
Ignorance.  You  pour  it  back  into  the 
pitcher.  Then  you  give  a  peculiar  twist 
or  turn  to  the  pitcher,  and  if  you  are  an 
expert  in  skinklng,  the  beer  comes  forth 
full  of  life  and  buoyancy,  even  though  it 
be  as  flat  originally  as  that  too  often 
served  to  the  Newspaper  Club. 

Skink  It!"   That  Is  what  T.  R.'s  do- 
ing to  politics.       AMOS  T.  LUTHER. 
Boston,  Sept.  4,  1912. 


Whiskers  or  Death. 
Waiters  have  often  struck  In  Paris. 
Their  grievance  has  usually  been  a  mat- 
ter of  whiskerage.  Landlords  and  res- 
taurant keepers,  unaesthetic  and  stony- 
hearted, have  Insisted  on  a  clean  shave. 
Not  many  years  ago  young  physicians, 
struggling,  cultivated  a  beard  anxiously, 
yea.  wfeh  tears,  that  they  might  thus 
seem  men  of  wisdom  and  experience, 
more  impressive  in  consultation  or  at 
the  bedside.  Now  beards,  whiskers, 
mustaches  are  condemned  by  the  profes- 
sion as  cages  for  malevolent  bacteria. 
The  Parisian  waiter  was  justly  proud 
of  his  whiskers  or  mustache.  The  land- 
lord's proclamation  was  more  disturb- 
ing to  his  smugness  than  any  coup 
d'etat  or  a  breaking  of  the  Alliance.  He 
would  have  fought  for  his  whiskers 
on  the  barricade. 


I  fin  and  the  great  gyascutup.  There  fl 
Mr.  Pernard  Shaw's  delightful  waiter, 
who  is  Mr.  Shaw  In  one  of  his  many 
disguises.  No  one  of  them  Is  "servile"' 
(  They  are  either  on  terms  of  good  fct- 
1  lowshlp  with  the  guest,  or  they  take  a 
protecting  Interest  in  him,  or  they  look 
down  on  him  as  an  Inferior  being.  This 
I  superiority  arises  in  most  Instances  | 
[from  the  awkwardness  or  ignorance  of  j 
jthe  man  ordering:  from  his  demanding 
a  long  procession  of  incongruous  dishes; 
|  from  his  evident  desire  to  lord  it  valn- 
j  gloriously:  or  from  some  cheap  and  vul- 
tgar  order. 

Foolish  Tipping. 

I  Now  that  there  are  strikes,  settlement 
of  strikes  and  rumors  of  strikes  to 
come.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  landlords 
and  waiters  may  by  some  arrangement 
abate  the  tipping  nuisance.  It  is  true 
that  there  are  flamboyant  guests  who 
like  to  give  extravagant  tips,  thinking 
that  they  will  thus  command  respect 
and  be  ranked  among  "our  best  people." 
When  Mulal  Hand.  ex-Sultan  of  Moroc- 
co, recently,  went  for  a  motor-car  drive 
near  Marseilles  he  gave  gold  pieces  to 
everyone,  and  bis  tips  for  the  drive 
amounted  to  1110.  more  than  half  his 
daily  pension  from  the  French  govern- 
ment. But  monarchs  and  ex-potentates 
and  even  our  own  "best  people"  are  as 
a  rule  thrifty  In  tips.  Nicholas  I.  of 
Russia  left  $10,000  for  the  royal  ser- 
vants and  $5000  for  the  housekeeper  when 
he  stayed  at  Windsor  for  a  week  in 
1844;  he  gave  a  gold  snuffbox  with  his 
picture  set  in  diamonds  to  leading  mem- 
bers of  the  household,  and  a  sackful  of 
rings,  watches,  pins  and  brooches  to  be 
distributed  among  the  servants.  But 
Nicholas  was  a  magnificent  barbarian, 
and  the  Tsar  of  all  the  Russias  could 
not  reckon  in  shillings.  In  these  days 
foolish  tipping  betrays  the  suddenly 
rich. 

ARNOLD  DALY 
AT  SHUBERT 


"The  Wedding  Journey,"  by 


Servility  and  Civility. 
Mr.  Fllson  Young  put  himself  into  hot 
water  when  he  wrote:  "Perfect  servility 
is  the  hall-mark  of  a  good  waiter";  and 
added,  "to  wait  upon  the  tables  of 
strangers  in  public  places  is,  although 
a  necessary,  a  menial  and  servile  task." 
The  friends  of  waiters  and  waiters 
themselves  rushed  into  print.  Why  is  a 
waiter  more  servile  than  a  parish 
doctor,  the  solicitor  of  a  friendly  so- 
ciety, a  registrar  of  births  and  mar- 
riages, a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  a  member  of  Parliament,  a 
I  shop  assistant,  a  policeman,  a  soldier, 
or  a  sailor."  The  argument  was  that 
all  these  must  have  manners  If  they 
Wished  to  succeed,  and  the  word  "civil- 
ity" is  not  synonymous  with  "servility." 
Mr.  Young  spoke  of  "four  other  nations 
in  which  servility  is  a  natural,  and  not 
an  acquired,  quality."  He  referred 
to  the  Italian,  Swiss,  German  and 
Freneh  waiters  found  in  England,  and 
then  "Harmatopegos,"  answered,  first 
stating  that  he  was  not  a  waiter,  by 
saying  that  he  had  lunched  and  dined 
at  London  restaurants  nearly  every  day 
since  the  end  of  1888— -poor  wretch! 
Cannot  something  be  done  for  him? — 
and  found  the  waiters  of  the  four  na- 
tions all  civil,  much  more  civil  than  the 
English;  but  "Harmatopegos"  was  sure 
that  had  he  asked  of  any  one  of  them 
any  servile  office  he  would  not  have 
obtained  it. 

Traditional  Waiters. 

There  are  several  species  of  waiters. 
There  Is  the  traditional  stage  French 
waiter,  sly,  epigrammatic,  with  a  fatal 
memory  for  faces,  impudent;  ready  to 
do  anything  for  a  pretty  face,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  aristocracy  or  an  actor  of 
repute.  He  was  drawn  to  the  life  by 
Aubrey  Beardsley  for  the  Yellow  Book. 
He  knows  all  the  gossip,  all  the  scandal. 
He  is  never  so  happy  as  when  he  is  a 
party  to  an  intrigue.  Ther  is  the  tradi- 
tional stage  English  waiter,  rather  old, 
portly;  he  creaks  when  he  walks;  his 
hands  tremble  a  little;  he  has  served  at 
the  inn,  as  man  and  boy,  for  40  years. 
A  Tory  in  politico,  he  has  an  unques- 
tioning faith  in  port,  brandy  and  old 
ale,  nor  can  he  understand  how  anyone 
can  drink  Imported  beer  from  Germany. 
He  would  never  strike,  nor  would  there 
be  possible  cause  for  his  striking.  There 
Is  also  the  eccentric  waiter  of  American 
farce-comedy,  a  wholly  Imaginary  croa- 
ture,  to  be  classed  in  natural  history 
with  the  chimera,  the  kraken,  the  grif- 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  I 

SHUBERT  THEATRE:  "The  Wed-  j 
ding  Journey,"  an  American  cpmedy  in  I 
three  acts,  by  John  T.  Mclntyre.  First  \ 
performance  in  Boston. 

Tom   Alphonz  Ethlar 

gteve   Arnold  Uaiv 

Pifce    '    . '.'  lidward  Me  Wade 

>\[ollr  Josephine  Victor 

Sirs.  Brown.  .  Julia  Wakott 

The  announcement  was  made  that  the 
performance  of  "The  Wedding  Journey" 
last  night  was  the  first  on  any  stage. 
This  statement  was  not  correct.  The 
play  was  produced  at  Atlantic  City  on 
Sept.  19.  1110.  Mr.  Daly  then  appeared 
as  a  "producing  manager,"  and  his 
company  included  Jane  Salisbury,  Julia  I 
Walcott,  Frederick  R.  Stanton,  /  John  | 
Juvlor  and  Wilson  Hummel. 

Mr.  Daly  was  highly  pleased  with  j 
this  play  in  1910.  He  read  it  to  a  Bos-  | 
tonlan  on  an  Atlantic  steamer  and  | 
boldly  said  that  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  \ 
beaten  Ilfeen  to  a  frazzle. 

Mr.  Mclntyre's  play  is  characterized  ; 
as  a  comedy.  It  is  in  fact  a  melo- 
drami  imiT  inasmuch  as  it  was  an- 
nounced as  a  comedy,  the  audience  last 
night  laughed  frequently  and  at  times 
when  it  should  have  been  deeply  im- 
pressed or  thrilled. 

The  first  act  shows  how  Tom  refused 
to  lend  Steve  the  ridiculously  small 
sum  of  $10.  For  Tom  is  a  good  boy 
and  Steve  is  a  selfish  fellow  of  low 
moral  character,  but  mother  adores 
him,  and  Molly  loves  him  until  the  last 
act.  The  motto  of  the  piece  might  be, 
"Do  you  get  me  Steve?"  Steve  had 
his  own  way  until  just  before  the  fall 
of  the  last  curtain. 

The  story  is  a  simple  one.  Molly 
looks  forward  to  her  wedding  journey 
with  Steve.  He  obtains  $600  by  com- 
bining with  one  Pike  to  put  up  a  job 
on  honest  Tom.  Tom  is  treasurer  of  an 
association,  and  to  oblige  Molly,  takes 
the  $600  from  Its  funds.  At  last  the 
.check  is  viewed  with  suspicion.  Steve 
buys  a  suit  of  clothes,  with  stripes  on 
the  trousers  and  an  uneasy  fit.  He  also 
I  begs  Molly  to  marry  him  and  take  a 
train  to  Niagara,  where  she  could  see 
the  Falls  and  ride  on  the  Maid  of  the 
Mist.  On  their  way  back  they  would  see 
Mt.  Marcy  otherwise  known  as  Tahawus. 
But  Molly  detects  Steve's  dishonesty, 
and  finds  out  that  she  would  willingly- 
let  Steve  go  to  jail,  provided  she  could 
I  save  Tom  from  the  same  snug  retreat, 
i  Mr.  Mclntyre  had  a  good  idea  which 
he  has  worked  out  crudely.  He  wished 
to  portray  a  thoroughly  selfish,  vain 
egotist,  and  Charles  Reade  defined  an 
egotist  as  a  man  who  would  burn  his 
neighbor's  house  to  cook  himself  an 
egg.  The  character  of  Steve  Is  drawn 
I  with  considerable  force.  His  mother 
and  Molley  are  feeders  to  his  egotism, 
but  the  business  with  Pike  and  the 
unmasking  of  Steve  show  an  unprac- 
tised hand.'  The  dialogue  Is  at  times 
clever,  at  times  naive,  often  verbose 
jand  dull.  The  admirers  of  Ibsen  will 
(not  be  obliged  to  hang  their  diminished 
heads  at  the  thought  of  Mr.  Mclntyre. 
\  Mr.  Daly  played  the  part  of  Steve 
[with  considerable  force.  His  individ- 
uality is  unquestionable.  In  the  gen- 
eral conception  and  in  matters  of  de- 
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Certain  mannerisms,  as  a  laugh  that 

might  easily  be  mistaken  for  the  bleat- 
ing of  n  goat,  did  not  seriously  mat 
the  effect. 

Miss  Walcott  ga\e  an  excellent  per- 
formance of  the  doting,  foolish  mother. 
Miss  Victor  has  a  talent  that  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated.  Slie  showed  study 
the  art  of  conversation  and  refrain  from 
iM,  ulutiou  and  gargarisms.  She  should 
ftlso  remember  that  passion  is  not  palsy, 
ami  that  ranting  Is  not  necessarily  the 
language  of  emotion. 

At  the  matinees,  ."The  Wedding 
Journey"  will  be  preceded  by  Mr.  Daly's 
reading  of  Oscar  Wild's  "Ballad  of 
Reading  Good." 

The  Shubert  Thealre  announces,  be- 
ginning next  week,  the  limited  engage- 
ment of  the  divorce-drama,  "A  Butter- 
fly on  the  Wheel."  The  production  is 
made  by  England's  distinguished  actor- 
manager,  Lewis  Waller,  and  the  cas*, 
with  minor  changes,  will  be  the  same  as 
in  New  York.  The  comedy  Includes 
Winona  Shannon.  Eille  Norwood,  Evelyn 
BeeVbohm  and  Charles  Quatermalne. 
The  sale  of  seats  will  begin  Thursday 
morning  at  9  o'clock. 

"THAIS"  PRODUCED  AT 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE 

Piece   Is  Splendidly   Staged — Miss 
Katherine  Grey  in  Chief  Part. 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— The  St.  James 
Theatre  Company,  In  Paul  Wilstach's 
"Thais."  The  cast. 

Thais  MUs  Katherine  Grey 

Kleins  Robert  T.  Haines 

Diuntel  Theodore  Frlebus 

Chereas'   Dudley  Tlawley 

Crobyle  Miss  Ethel  Grey  Terry 

Myrtale  Miss  < ;  in c-  M 1  " 

Adhemos  Carle  Stow* 

Penhanes   ...  .Charles  Abl>e 

Albtna   Miss  Beth  Franklyn  1 

LUCY  DALY  AT 
j    B.  F.  KEITH'S 

I  Lucy  Daly,  for  years  so  prominent  in 
I  Ward  &  Vokes's  productions,  made  her 
'vaudeville  debut  at  B.  F.  Keith's  yes- 
terday, presenting  her  famous  specialty 
of  songs  and  dances  in  a  sketch  entitled 
'The  Different  Phases  of  Life."  Miss 
Daly  has  'ever  .counted  her  friends  here 
in  Boston  by  the  hosts,  and  she  was  ac- 
|  corded  a  most  enthusiastic  reception  by 
large  houses  both  afternoon  and  eve- 
ning. At  the  termination  of  the  eve- 
ning performance  Miss  Daly  was  re- 
called again  and  again  by  admiring 
friends,  who  also  sent  over  the  foot- 
lights to  her  several  mammoth  bunches 
of  roses  and  of  other  flowers. 

Although  assisted  by  a  half-dozen 
voung  women  who  appear  in  all  sorts 
of  costumes  from  abbreviated  bathing 
rigs  to  the  dress  of  modern  suffragettes. 
Miss  Daly  is  herself  the  real  act.  She 
danced  with  all  of  the  cleverness  for 
which  she  is  famous  and  sang  a  variety 
of  songs,  each  of  which  introduced,  in 
one  way  or  another,  her  little  chorus  of 
pretty  young  women.  Possibly  her 
largest  hit  was  scored  in  her  song  tell- 
ing of  the  passing  of  favorites  at  the 
stage  door.  Miss  Daly's  stage  settings 
are  all  new  and  effective,  her  costumes 
are  all  gorgeous  and  while  the  produc- 
tion is  just  out  it  went  with  remark- 
able smoothness  from  start  to  finish. 
And  the  applause  at  its  termination 
told,  as  plainly  as  words,  how  pleased 
were  her  audiences. 

Miss  Day  and  her  company  have  the 
headline  place  upon  a  bill  of  unusual 
excellence.  The  Six  American  Dancers, 
who  have  but  recently  returned  from  a 
!  triumphant  world  tour,  did  some  of  the 
jbest  work  of  the  sort  ever  seen  upon  a 
Boston  stage  and  were  recalled  again 
and  again.  Then  there  was  Blackface 
Eddie  Ross,  who  is  good  enough  to  be 
at  the  top  of  any  bill.  Along  with  his 
blackface  and  a  desire  to  scratch  his 
sead  for  the  reason  as  he  exlains  it  that 
he  is  the  only  one  who  knows  where  It 
itches.  Ross  carries  a  witty  monologue 
i  dealing  with  his  family  and  his  brothers 
and  sisters  of  his  boyhood  days.  He 
1  provides  his  own  music  upon  a  banjo 
'of  which  he  is  a  past  master,  and  just 
to  show  his  versatility  renders  one  or 
(two  pleasing  whistling  soos. 

Of  exceptional  merit  is  Gillette's  Dog 
and  Monkey  circus,  the  monkeys  of 
j  course  doing  the  star  stunts  and  keep 
the  audience  in  a  roar  all  the  time  by 
their  antics  and  their  scrapping  pro- 
clivities. "Adam"  and  "Eve"  are  cast 
for  the  stellar  roles  in  the  monkey  end 
of  the  performance,  and  they  are  surely 
blessed  with  Intelligence  in  abundance. 

"Tom"  Kyle  and  his  company  present 
a  bright  little  sketch  "A  Doctored 
Widow,"  while  Sol  Goldsmith  and  Guy 
Hoppe  In  "The  Commercial  Drummer" 
made  good  with  a  rush. 

Corin-Allyn  and  Tyler  in  "The  Enter- 
tainer," and  Julie  Gonzales,  a  Spanish 
aerlallst,  have  early  places  upon  the 
bill,  and  the  show  concludes  with  S.  W. 
Laveen,  a  man  of  much  muscle,  heading 
a  company  of  six  athletes,  gymnasts  and 
strong  men,  who  together  perform  In 
"Roman,  Sports  and  Pastimes"  some 
seemingly  impossible  feats  of  muscle-  . 
(strength  and  of  endurance.         .,  \ 
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Let  us  not  wrestle  today  with  the 
eternal  and  universal  problems.  Let  us 
not  Inquire  Into  the  composition  of  the 
Milky  Way  or  the  Identity  of  the  Man 
with  the  Iron  Mask.  When  Montaigne 
visited  Florence  he  paid  less  attention 
to  the  work  bf  Michael  Angclu  Hum  to 
"a  sheep  of'  an  exceedingly  singular 
shape,  and  an  animal  of  the  size  of  a 
very  great  mastiff  formed  like  a  cat,  all 
,  marked  with  white  and  black,  which 
they  call  a  tiger." 

The  Day  Well  Spent. 

Let  us  observe  Mulal  Halld,  the  ex- 
Sultan  of  Morocco,  on  his  triumphal 
way  through  Europe.  We  last  saw  him 
at  Marseilles,  throwing  gold  to  the  pop- 
ulace. Just  before  he  left  the  city  he 
tried  on  clothes  and  ordered  30  suits. 
This  statement  is  not  wholly  clear. 
Some  might  infer  that  he  bought  them  j 
ready  made;  for  how  could  he  try  them 
on  before  he  had  ordered  them?  Or  did 
he  order  them  after  he  saw  they  fitted 
himV  However  this  may  be,  he  finally 
reached  Versailles.  It  was  his  purpose 
the  next  day  to  see  Paris,  but  this  was 
his  actual  program: 

7  A.  M.    Got  up  and  put  on  his  Mo- 
roccan clothes. 

8  A.  M.  Drank  a  glass  of  milk  flav- 
ored with  a  few  drops  of  creme  de 
menthe. 

8:15.    Went  back  to  bed. 

10.  Was  disturbed  by  a  delegation 
which  invited  him  to  visit  Engheln  ca- 
sino. 

10:15.    Went  back  to  bed. 

12,  Rose  and  had  lunch.  Then  went 
I  back  to  bed, 

2  P.  M.  Went  on  the  balcony,  which 
j  was  at  once  besieged  by  a  crowd  of 
Journalists  and  photographers.  Slammed 
the  window  and  went  back  to  bed. 

Truly  a  well-spent  day.  pen  Ghabrlt, 
ever  faithful,  offered  to  show  tho  Sultan 
over  tha  Palace  of  Versailles,  "Show 
me  the  sun  first,"  replied  his  royal  nibs. 
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A  View  of  Schenectady. 

Mulal  Hafids  disposal  of  his  time 
recalls  a  practice  of  Rufus  K,  Townsend 
of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  now,  alo.3,  no  more. 
Oooaslon  drew  him  to  the  town  of 
Schenectady,  Having  transacted  his 
business  he  would  go  to  the  hotel,  en- 
gage a  room,  put  himself  In  bod,  though 
It  were  high  noon,  and  leave  orders  to 
be  awakened  In  time  for  the  first  ex- 
press train  to  Albany.  When  this  had 
happened  two  or  three  times,  the  land- 
lord made  bold  to  ask  him  why  he  be- 
haved  In  this  singular  manner,  '"Why 
do  you  go  to  bed,  Mr,  Townsend?" 
"What  else  Is  there  to  do  in  this 
wretched  town?"  was  the  answer. 


Fashion  Notes, 

This  ex-Sultan  Of  Moroceo  has  aecus- 
tomed  himself  to  European  costume  ex- 
cept In  the  matter  of  beota,  Orientals  do 
not  take  kindly  to  occidental "footwear," 
to  borrow  ft  word  dear  to  the  genteel, 
Seme  years  ago  ft  "darH'Complected" 
ruler— see  the  vocabulary  pf  clairvoy* 
ants,  pecend  etory,  don't  ring— wfta  in*- 
vlted  to  ft  Figare  five  o'clock  in  Paris, 
His  frock  eoat  and  plug  hat  were  irre- 
proachable, but  his  face  was  that  ef 
one  tortured.  Hia  ueota  were  erswaed 

with  feet,  and  his  valet  had  made  mat- 
ters worse  by  putting  the  boots  on  the 
wrong  feet'  with  all  the  buttons  fastened 
inside,  instead  of  outside. 

Furs  should  be  cheap  this  coming 
winter.  Two  hundred  thousand  er- 
mines, 15.UO0  brown  bears,  180,000  skunks, 
16,500  gray  wolves,  12,230  sables,  4,500,000  ! 
squirrels  and  1,500,000  white  hares  have 
been  captured  in  Siberia  alone.  Mr. 
Herkimer  Johnson  writes  that  he  hopes 
to  have  a'  fur  cap,  with  a  flap  that 
comes  down  over  his  ears  and  cheeks, 
and  a  little  fur  ball  on  the  top,  about 
the  size  of  the  ball  that  went  with  the 
old-fashioned  doughnut.  Some  one  called 
at  The  Herald  office  last  week  and 
asked  whether  Mr.  Johnson  were  a  real 
or  fictitious  character.  There  Is  no  one 
more  real.  We  hear  that  he  is  favor- 
ably spoken  of  as  a  candidate  for  the 
office  of  selectman  in  Clamport.  It 
would  be  a  pity  if  greed  of  office  should 
lead  him  Into  the  bog  of  local  politics, 
when  his  feet  now  rest  securely  and 
proudly  on  the  rock  of  sociological  pre- 
eminence. 

Parisian  women  are  delighting  in 
stockings  spun  out  of  fine  gold  thread, 
though  platinum  and  silver  stockings 
are  also  in  the  market.  The  average 
price  of  the  gold  stockings  is  about  $50 
a  pair.  We  saw  yesterday  some  "Gents' 
silk  stockings"  in  a  shop  window 
marked  down  to  25  cents. 

In  Berne  dogs  drink  beer  and  a 
thoughtful  master  going  into  a  beer- 
hall  will  order  two  large  mugs.  About 
a  fortnight  ago,  a  dog  lapped  half  of 
his  measure,  and  then  rested,  lost  In 
contemplation,  but  not  muzzy.  A 
waiter  made  a  motion  to  take  the  mug 
away,  and  the  dog  flew  at  him  and 
bit  his  nose  so  that  he  was  obliged 
to  go  to  the  hospital. 

The  American  Tailor  and  Cutter  pro- 
poses a  celebration  of  the  Centenary  of 
Trousers  in  1914,  for  in  1814  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  was  refused  admission  to 
Almaok's  because  he  wore  trousers  In- 
stead of  knee  breeches  and  silk  stock- 
ings. But  trousers  were  worn  in  Eng- 
land before  1814.  Tho  British  infantry 
soldier  did  not  don  them  until  June  18 
1823. 
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Things  Worth  Seeing. 
The.   Heittld  recently-  published  some 
.tetrrwitliiK  fnrts  about  Nicaragua,  and 

there  \v»ui  mention  of  volcunlu  dlsturh- 
Let  us  add  something  about  Mt. 

■**su\;t,  Hln'.m  orator  was  onoe,  tilled 
With  «  sea  <>(  molten  matter,  Tho  Span- 
lard.-   [  v  -lu   ,  ''.,,"1  ■ 

tele,  wwifi  ".No  man  can  behold  Mt, 
Haaaya  without    fear,    admiration  and 

MP«litnitop  or  his  sins;  for  It  can  bo  sur« 
[passed  only  by  tho  eternal  fire.  Some 
confi  .-.iora  have  Imposed  no  .other  pen- 
tjltc*  than  to  \  Islt  this  volcano,1' 

The  best  description  o{  Nicaragua 
ynna  written  by  Lopea  Yas,  a  Portu- 
ffuese.,  who  was  captured  by  English 
captains  In  1586j  "Next  unto  Costa  Rloa 
•  lleth  the  coast  of  Nicaragua,  being 
Inhabited  by  the  Spaniards,  and  having 
many  Rood  ports  belonging  to  It,  and  Is 
frequented  with  trade  of  marchandize; 
but  having  no  knowledge  of  the  situa- 
tion thereof,  nor  of  the  townea  therein 
contained,  I  surcease  to  apeake  any 
mora  oUW"      .  ......    .  . 

I  am  ever  hecre  and  there  picking  and 
cultinc  from  ttili  and  that  booke,  the  sen- 
tences that  please  me.  not  to  keepe  them  (for 
I  have  no  store-house  to  reserve  them  In)  but 
to  transport  them  into  this:  Where,  to  say 
truth,  they  are  no  more  mine,  than  in  their 
first  plsoe:  We  are  (In  mine  opinion)  never 
wise,  but  by  present  learning,  not  by  that 
which  Is  past,  and  as  little  by  that  which 
Is  to  com».  But  which  Is  worse,  their 
Schollers,  and  their  little  ones  are  never  a 
whit  the  more  fed  or  better  nourished:  but 
naasetB  from  hand  to  hand,  to  this  end  only, 
therebv  to  make  a  glorious  shew,  therewith 
to  entertain*  others,  and  with  its  helpo  to 
frame  some  quaint  stories,  or  prettle  tales, 
as  of  a  light  and  counterfeit  coyne,  unprofit- 
able for  any  use  or  imployment,  but  to  reckon  . 
and  cast  accompts. 

"faro's"  and  "Layovers." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  small  boy  I  used  to 
say  "Lay  over  (s)  for  meddlers  to 
break  pedders'  heads."  I  don't  remem- 
ber the  bracketed's.  Since  receiving  this 
morning's  Herald,  I  have  asked  a  small 
group  of  youngish  people  if  they  could 
repeat  the  line;  not  one  of  them  had 
ever  heard  of  it,  excepting  a  young 
woman,  who  thought  she  could  recall 
something  like  "La  rose  for  meddlers." 
This  young  woman  belongs  in  Rich- 
mond and  has  always  been  used  to 
darkies.  So  the  slipshod  lingo  of  Vir- 
ginia might  easily  glide  from  "La  Rose" 
Into  "Day  overs."  Two  men  of  the  com- 
pany, one  a  Yale  medical  student,  the 
other  a  full  fledged  doctor,  owned  up 
that  they  couldn't  be  searched. 

I  found  a  girl  of  20  in  a  state  of  pagan 
darkness,  so  that  my  sister  and  I  were 
the  only  ones  who  had  been  really 
properly  brought  up. 

Your  paragraph  does  not  yet  throw 
light  upon  the  second  part  of  the  say- 
ing: "To  break  peddlers'  heads."  I 
don't  suppose  I  have  thought  of  It  for 
-more  than  40  years,  but  the  allusion  is  1 
still  fresh  In  my  memory.  Could  it  be 
that  my  sister  and  I  having  been  born 
and  brought  up  in  Delaware  with  Mary- 
land and  Virginia  affiliations,  heard  the 
first  section,  and  the  second  was  taoked 
on  later?  J.  C. 

Jackson,  N.  H.,  Sept.  5. 


oven  and  frequently  no  pun,  bread  was 
impossible,  so  journey  cake  was  invent- 
ed. Tho  dough  of  meal,  salt,  water,  etc., 
was  spread  about  three-eighths  of  an 
Inch  thick  on  a  smooth  board  and  the 
board  propped  up  in  front  of  thr  Bra  to 
bake  it.  When  I  was  a  boy  our  old 
colored  cook  always  made  Johnny  cake 
on  a  piece  of  barrel-top  propped  up  in 
front  of  the  kitchen  range.  This  method 
Is  still  In  use  In  the  South. 

MARYLAND. 

York  Harbor,  Me.,  Sept.  6. 

Dr.  Murray  and  his  merry  men  say 
that  the  derivation  of  "johnny  cake"  la 
uncertain,  although  they  mention  "jour- 
ney cake"  and  speak  of  "negro  origin." 
Romans's  "Florida"  Is  quoted:  (1775). 
"Notwithstanding  It  (rice)  Is  only  fit 
for  puddings  orU>  make  the  water-like 
bread  called  joflt^Wr^  cake  In  Carolina." 
The  next  quotation  is  from  Barlow's 
"Hasty  Pudding"  (1793):  "Rich  johnny 
cake  this  mouth  has  often,"  etc. 

Dialect  dictionaries  include  johnny 
cake  as  meaning  a  simpleton,  a  noodle. 

Two  or  three  letters  about  Rhode  Isl- 
and Johnny  cake,  and  a  poetical  address 
to  the  same  must  wait  a  day  or  two. 


"Bunkum,"  Not  "Buncombe." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Before  the  Buncombe  district  In  North 
Carolina  was  made  notorious  by  the  ora,| 
tory  of  its  member  of  Congress,  and  the 
name  of  that  county  found  its  way  into 
the  dictionary  to  signify  his  kind  of  %p-j 
peal  to  his  constituents,  the  word 
"bunkum"  was  in  common  use  in  Maine, 
meaning  "nice  '  or  "very  good."  I  have 
nee  my  boyhood  and  do 
ny  dictionary.  A  native 
puth,  Mass.,  writes  to  me 
•  ■ornmon  word  there  In 
nat  could  have  been  its 
S.  T.  PICKARD. 
Amesburj. ,  Mass. 

"Bunkum"  is  admitted  to  Dr.  Wright' s 
Dialect  D  -tlonary,  as  formerly  heard 
ir  West  j  v.!-«hire  and  meaning  tough,; 
stringy  beef:  '->eet  that  was  Imported. 
We  do  not  line'  the  word  as  defined  by 
Mr.  Pickard.  Was  it  an  Americanism! 
"Buncombe"  Is  sometimes  spelled  "bun. 
kum." 


not  heard  it 
.not  find  it  in 
Of  South  Dar 
that  it  wa? 
that  sense, 
origin 
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MAN  SEEN  AT  BUOU 

"The  Man  in  the  Manhole" 
Won  Comedy  Prize 
of  $100. 


A  Variant. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Your  column  in  The  Herald  of  Sept. 
I  5  contained  an  explanation  of  an  old- 
|  fashioned  phrase.    This  phrase  differs 
slightly  from  the  one  I  was  familiar 
with  in  my  childhood  in  the  fifties.  "Lay 
over  for  meddlers  and  crutches  for  lamel 
ducks"  was  in  my  days  "Larro  for  med- 
dlers. Will  you  lay  under?"  My  grand-' 
mother  used  it  when  I  asked  too  curious- 
ly what  she  had.  My  elders  of  a  young- 
er  generation    explained   thus:  Larro, 
.short  for  larrover,  and  that  for  layer- 
lover,  which  meant  a  rod.  The  meaning 
*^>f  the  latter  part  of  the  answer  Is  ob- 
vious;   it    is    Intended    to  discourage 
further  questions. 

ROBERT  SPRAGUE  HALL.  / 
Boston,  Sept.  6.  ' 

i  Another. 
As  the  World  Wags: 
l     When  I  was  a  boy,  more  than  three- 1 
score  years  ago.  I    sometimes  asked 
questions,  as  boys  will  do.  Frequently) 
I  was  told:  "That  is  lar-over  for  med- 
dlers, to  make  folks    ask  questions." 
Nothing     said     about     "la/ne  ducks." 
I  Somehow  that  answ  er  generally  extin- 1 
I  gulshed  me.    The  origin  of  the  expres- 
I  slon  is  unknown  to  ine. 
I  In  those  days  I  went  with  other  boys 
|  to  get  pine  "slyvers."  but  we  had  to  be| 
careful  as  to  what  trees  we  "slyvered." 

If  any  of  us  caught  a  big    trout,  we. 
Bald:  "See  what  a  'ling-er'  "  (g  hard). 

J.  W.  HAYLEY. 
Centre  Tuftonboro,  N.  H. 

Jchnny  Cake. 
As  the  World  Wags : 

"Johnny  cake"  is  a  corruption  of 
/"Journey  cake."  Tn  olden  times  the 
traveller  usually  stopped  by  the  wayside 
l  and  cooked  his  meals.    There  being  no 


The  return  engagement  at  the  Bijou 
Theatre  this  week  of  the  little  comedy, 
"The  Man  in  the  Manhole,"  has  brought 
out  hundreds  of  theatregoers  who  wit- 
nessed the  performance  during  its  pre- 
vious production,  and  were  eager  to  see 
it  again.  George  Abbott's  picture  of  life 
in  a  Pittsburgh  steel  plant,  with  the 
amusing  complications  brought  about  by 
an'overtrained  college  student,  has  won 
a  fame  that  is  making  it  a  strong  draw- 
ing card  for  the  Bijou. 

George  Francis  Abbott,  author  of  the 
comedy,  is  a  Harvard  man,  and  his 
"Man  in  the  Manhole"  won  for  him  the 
$100  prize  in  the  1912  cqmedy  contest 
conducted  by  the  Bijou  Theatre.  Abbott 
is  24  years  old  and  found  the  material 
for  his  play  while  working  in  a  big  stoel 
plant  during  one  of  his  summer  vaca- 
tions. 
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Twenty-eight  young  men  bathe  by  the  shore: 
Twenty-eight  young  men  and  all  so  friendly; 
,Twenty -eight  years  of  womanly  life  and  all 

so  lonesome. 
She  owns  the  fine  house  by  the  rise  of  the 

bauk, 

She  hides  hanfisome  and  richly  drest  aft  the 

blinds  of  the  windows. 
Which  of  the  young  men  does  she  like  the 

best?  : 
ah,  the  homeliest  of  them  Is  beautiful  to  her. 

Mr.  Hicks  Loq. 

As  the  World  W'ags: 

For  years  I  considered  the  author  of 
"Sartor  Resartus"  one-third  cad,  one- 
third  snob  and  one-third  ass,  to  be  re- 
membered only  because  he  had  sat  to 
an  American  artist  who  considered  that 
any  one  inquiring  as  to  the  city  of  his 
birth  was  covertly  insulting  him.  For 
years  I  thought  that  those  early  Massa- 
chusetts persons  who  passed  sumptuary 
laws  were  the  incarnation  of  obtuseness. 
For  years  I  burned  with  fever  and  shook 
with  chills  when  I  thought  on  those  who 
insist  that  the  apparel  should  proclaim 
the  man.  Now  I  have  travelled  farther 
toward  the  east,  as  dear  old  Words- 
worth says,  or,  to  be  more  precise, 
farther  toward  the  northeast.  In  short, 
1  have  taken  up  my  residence  on  a  part 
of  the  North  Shore,  where  the  woods 
come  down  to  rub  noses  with  the  sea; 
where  nobody  Is  judged  by  anything  ex- 


cept the  si/..-  of  his  advertisements  in 

the  Sunday  newspapers:  where  art  and 
literary  persons  are  not  appreciated,  but 
merely  tolerated,  or  patronized  with  ob- 
vious banality:  finally,  whore  there  Is  nol 
nice  distinction  In  bathing  costume,  for 
qne  wears  what  one  cares  to  wear  for  a  j 
swim  and  considers  the  beach  and  the  | 
ocean  to  be  his  private  preserves. 

On  the  North  Shore. 

A  summer  on  the  North  shore  has 
caused  me  to  place  Thomas  Carlyle 
among  my  dearest  heroes — Capt.  Kldd, 
Old  Cap  Collier,  Aristldes,  Deadwood 
Dick,  Jr.,  John  Drew,  Winston  Churchill 
(bis),  Alarlc,  Theodore  Roosevelt,  Wood- 
row  Wilson,  President  Taft  and  others. 
I  agree  with  those  who  would  have  a 
man  carry  on  his  back  the  dust  of  his 
calling;  I  know  that  the  men  who  passed 
sumptuary  laws  were  far  ahead  of  their 
time.  Listen! 

For  two  Sundays  I  have  gambolled  In 
the  water  and  played  ball  on  the  beach 
with  half  a  dozen  young  men  who  were 
dressed  as  well  as  any  one  of  the  neigh- 
borhood. They  were  well  spoken,  too, 
though  1  did  hear  one  of  them  refer  dis- 
paragingly to  me  as  "the  Old  Cock." 
They  swam  the  trudgeon  and  tho  crawl 
surpassingly  well.  They  all  had  a  good 
eye  for  the  ball.  Their  throwing  arms 
were  of  the  kind  that  made  David  fam- 
ous among  the  sons  of  men.  I  assumed 
that  they  were  gently  nurtured.  One  or 
two  of  them,  I  thought,  were  perhaps 
"only"  sons  and,  therefore,  somewhat 
spoiled  by  overmuch  coddling  of  the 
fondest  of  mothers. 


Enter  Mrs.  Hicks. 

Sir,  would  you  believe  it,  when  I  re- 
turned home  one  day  afte,r  a  purple  af- 
ternoon of  physical  enjoyment,  Mrs. 
Hicks,  whom  I  had  seen  looking  down 
at  me  on  the  beach  through  a  one-bar- 
relled field  glass,  wore  her  deepest 
wrinkles^  She  asked  ine  if  I  could  do 
no  better  in  my  play  than  to  associate 
with  chauffeurs,  butlers'  assistants  and 

second  outside  men.  She  wanted  to 
know  if  I  cared  to  jeopardize  not  only 
my  social  standing,  not  only  the  social 
standing  of  my  three  children,  but  her 
own  social  repute.  She  would  fain  know 
If  I  could  not  tell  the  difference  between 
servant  and  master.  She  read  me  a 
lecture  on  the  importance  of  realizing 
that  the  eyes  which  the  Lord  gave  me 
were  given  me,  among  other  things,  to' 
see  whether  a  person  were  socially  ac- 
ceptable. The  mildest  and  most  pious 
of  women,  she  came  within  the  penum-' 
bra  of  the  expression,  to  use  which  puts 
one  in  danger  of  hell  fire,  according  td 
holy  writ.  She  crowned  her  abuse  bjfl 
ordering  me  to  nail  a  window  in  the1 
cellar  and  to  write  to  the  marketman 
that  the  pieces  of  squash  he  had  sent 
were  dirty  and  blue  with  mould. 

Revelation  and  Shock. 

The  worst  is  yet  to  come.  I  went  out 
motoring  the  next  night  with  a  neighbor 
who  is  depressingly  prosperous.  We  had 
not  been  riding  more  than  five  minutes 
when  th£  chauffeur  turned  around  in  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  parts  of  the  high- 
way and,  looking  familiarly  at  me,  in- 
quired: "Say,  Pos" — an  abbreviation  of 
my  full  name  used  only  by  my  most  in- 
timate friends — "Joe  Wood  made  that 
Swede  Johnson  of  the  Senators  look  like 
a  big  bum,  didn't  he?"  The  reference,  I 
take  it,  was  to  a  ball  game.  The  talker 
I  recognized  as  one  of  my  beach  com- 
panions, a  young  gentleman  who,  as  I 
thought,  was  the  only  son  of  an  only 
son  of  wealthy  parents.  Shame  forbids 
me  to  describe  the  other  horrors  of  that 
motor  ride. 

I  trust  that  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  will 
consider  under  the  heading  "Garb"  the 
advisability  of  identifying  costumes  for 
swimmers.      POSEIDON  HICKS,  JR. 

Clifereux,  Sept.  10. 

Rhode  Island  Ambrosia. 

As  the  Wrorld  Wags: 

You  say  you  have  never  eaten  Rhode 
Island  Johnny  cake;  and  are  forced  to 
rely  on  the  description  given  by  Gov. 
I  Ladd,  an  honorable  man,  but  one  who 
■  by  his  own  confession  lives  in  Provi- 
!  dence. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  Rhode  Island 
Johnny  cake — the  kind  Gov.  Ladd  talks 
about,  and  the  kind  my  Aunt  Mary 
used  to  make  "out  on  the  island"  where 
she  raised  a  stalwart  family  "on  ems." 
The  latter  kind  is  mixed  with  milk 
and  a  pinch  of  salt,  quite  thin,  and 
pied,  on  a  proper  iron  unhygienic  grid- 
dle, with  crisp  places  on  the  edge.  Aunt 
Mary  provided  these  cakes  for  her  fam- 
ily three  times  a  day  and  we  calcu- 
lated that  In  her  40  years  of  married 
life  she  had  made  enough  to  girdle 
the  globe  at  least  three  times.  She 
made  me  a  batch  after  she  was  90  and 
her  hand  had  not  lost  its  cunning.  She 
is  probably  making  them  now  for  the 
smaller  angels,  for  she  certainly  isn't 
happy  even  in  heaven  unless  she  is  feed- 
ing the  hungry. 

We  always  used  white  meal  what- 
ever kind  of  Johnny  cake  was  cooked, 
and  ray  surprise  was  great  when  I 
came  to  Massachusetts  and  found  my- 
self expected  to  eat  yellow  meal  corn 

!  cake.  E.  M.  M. 

Boston.  Sept.  7. 

'    P.  S.    The  true  Rhode  Island  Johnny 

1  cake  should  be  eaten,  not  with  syrup, 

I  but  with  Newport  sausages. 


HOU..IS  STREET  THEATRE— May 
Ftobson  In  a  revival  of  Anne  Warner's 
comedy,  "The  Rejuvenation  of  Aunt 
Mary."  4tawi 

Aunt  Mary  has  been  rejuvenated  so 
many  times  that  she  seems  a  little 
less  in  need  of  the  process  than  she  did 
at  first,  but  she  is  such  a  human,  lov- 
able old  lady  and  enters  so  whole-heart- 
edly into  the  joy  of  the  change  that  she 
has  come  to  have  some  of  the  vitality 
of  Mrs.  Wiggs  and  also  something  of 
that  hold  on  the  heart  of  the  theatre- 
going  public  that  the  Immortal  mistress 
of  the  cabbage  patch  has. 

Anne  Warner  has  put  a  great  deal 
Of  delightful  humor  and  more  delight- 
ful human  nature  Into  the  character 
and  Miss  Robson  adds  her  own  inimit- 
able skill  as  a  comedienne  and  the  re- 
sult Is  a  treat  for  those  who  would 
laugh  without  blushing.  Miss  Robson. 
skilled  in  raising  laughs,  realizes  the 
necessity  of  making  her  humor  obvious, 
but  at  the  same  time  she  shows  a  deft- 
ness In  the  more  subtle  expressions  that 
keeps  the  spectator  on  the  alert  to  catch 
every  point. 

In  a  play  which  cruises  so  far  beyond 
the  bounds  of  probability  there  must  he 
some  forcing  of  the  situations,  but  the 
absolute  naturalness  for  stage  purposes 
of  Miss  Robson's  portrayal  o£  the  de- 
lightful old  spinster  kept  the  sense  of 
reality  present  and  gave  a  keener  zest 
to  her  meetings  with  and  her  reactions 
to  new  sensations  and  experiences. 

Miss  Robson  received  notable  support 
from  Miss  Comegys.  Miss  Comegys  was 
a  delight  to  the  eye  and  most  agreeably 
audible  to  the  ear.  She  kept  her  win- 
some personality  in  just  the  right  rela- 
tion to  Miss  Robson,  and  she  showed  her- 
self thoroughly  capable  in  the  "finer 
shades  of  expression.  There  was  not  a 
false  note  or  a  seemingly  forced  act  in 
her  whole  performance. 

The  quartet  of  young  men  who  furnish 
the  background  for  Aunt  Mary's  exploits, 
and  who  accomplished  her  rejuvenation 
were  well  placed  arid  refreshingly  in- 
dividual. Mr.  Storey  and  Mr.  Decker 
I  deserve  special  praise  for  a  well  carried 
j  out  aiid  finished  performance. 

The  Hunter's  Vocabulary. 

I  Not  long  ago  we  gave  a  list  of  nouns 
of  multitude.  Venery  has  an  Interesting 
vocabulary.  A  fox  goes  to  earth,  a  stag 
at  rest  harbors,  a  buck  is  lodged,  a 
hare  forms,  a  rabbit  is  got,  or,  like  the 
otter,  gone  to  holt.  When  they  are 
roused,  deer  are  imprimed,  the  fox  Is 
on  the  pad,  a  hare  is  started  and  a 
rabbit  bolts.  A  hunter  tracking  discov- 
ers the  slot  or  view  of  a  deer,  the  ball 
of  a  fox,  the  seal  of .  an  otter,  the 
pricks  of  a  hare,  and  the  work  or 
scratch  of  a  rabbit.  We  all  know  that 
a  fox's  tail  is  the  brush,  but  that  of 
the  deer  is  the  single;  that  of  tho 
badger,  the  stump,  and  that  of  the 
pheasant,  a  pole. 

Can  any  one  give  us  the  peculiar 
words  for  the  cries  of  animals  that  are 
hunted? 


Now  that  the  theatrical  season  of 
1912-13  is  under  way  and  the  Symphony 
concerts  and  the  opera  will  soon  be 
upon  us,  it  might  be  well  for  all  critics, 
professional  and  amateur,  to  ponder  the 
words  of  M.  Vincent  d;Indy: 

"Criticism  is  absolutely  useless,  I 
might  even  say  harmful.  It  Is  usually 
the  opinion  of  this  or  that  gentleman 
concerning  a  work.  And  how  can  this 
opinion  be  of  use  in  the  development  of 
art?  While  it  is  Interesting,  perhaps,  to 
know  the  Ideas,  even  when  they  are 
erroneous,  of  certain  men  of  genius,  as 
those  of  great  talent,  as  Goethe,  Schu- 
mann, Wagner,  Sainte-Beuve,  Mlchelet, 
when  they  take  it  upon  themselves  to 
criticise,  it  is  equally  a  matter  of  Indif- 
ference to  know  that  Mr.  X.  or  Mr.  Y. 
likes  or  dislikes  a  dramatic  or  musical 
work." 

That  M.  d'Indy  himself  is  a  passionate 
oritic  adds  to  the  force,  also  the  humor, 
of  his  remarks. 


£  Mr.  Knqte,  the  Mu- 

nich  heroic  tenor,  who 

Vegetarian   haB  ,3ung  at  the  Metr0. 

Tenor  polltan,  purposes  to  es- 
tablish a  conservatory,  to  be  run  In  ac- 
cordance with  vegetarian  theories.  He 
gives  his  reasons.  In  the  first  place, 
Wagner's  music  makes  extraordinary 
demands  on  a  singer,  who  should  have 
an  excellent  memory,  a  strong  constitu- 
tion and  uncommon  physical  enduranoe. 
Wagner  wished  his  tenors  to  be  tall  and 
robust.  Men  thus  built  have  generally  a 
bass  or  baritone  voice,  and  there  Is 
probably  correlation  between  the  height 
of  the  body  aoid  the  volume  of  vocal 
cords.  Tenors,  whose  vocal  cords  are 
small,  are  generally  short  and  thick-set. 
"Six  years  ago  I  weighed  more  than  220 
pounds  and  I  suffered  greatly  from  fat. 
It  was  then  I  turned  my  attention  tow- 
ard vegetarianism.  I  had  observed  that 
in  competitions  for  carrying  heavy 
weights,  vegetarians  took  the  greater 
number  of  prizes.  In  one  of  these  com- 
petitions there  were  eight  vegetarians 


i  ame^ul  among:  the  first  twelve.  It  then 
occurfad  to  me  to  try  this  diet.  Singers 
in  Wagner'*  operas  are  obliged  to  take 
"tlmuhuits  and  excitants,  as  alcohol, 
coffee,  and  other  things  injurious  to 
health  that  they  n*y  go  through  to  the 
end.  1  have  been  a  vegetarian  for  five 
years  and  do  not  regret  it.  I  do  not  feel 
the  need  of  any  excitant,  and  for  three 
years  I  have  had  vocal  successes  that  I 
never  knew  before.  I  have  converted  to 
vegetarianism  several  young  Gingers,  and 
intend  to  found  a  conservatory  where 
my  theories  will  be  put  into  practice." 

And  so  in  future  the  Wagnerian  sing- 
ers in  Germany  will  not  perhaps  be  con- 
spicuous for  a  menagerie  voice. 


casionally  wffh  an  admirable  rhetorical 

energy."  rff^rSm 


Gordon  Craig 


Bernhardt 
on  the 


Moreau's  drama  "La 
Relne  Elizabeth"  is  now 
a  cinematograph  subject 
Screen  called  "Queen  Bess:  Her 
Love  Story."  The  film  will  not  be  on 
view  in  London  until  Nov.  4,  though  it 
lias  been  shown  at  an  Invitation  matinee 
and  la  now  released  for  the  English 
provinces.  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette  of 
Aug.  SI  gave  this  description: 

"It  is  one  of  the  saddest  limitations  of 
the  actor's  art  that  it  lacks  the  property 
of  permanence.  We  may  ren$I  our  'Spec- 
tator' and  our  'Dramatic  Miscellanies,' 
and  learn  from  them  what  impression 
Betterton  and  Garrick  made  upon  their 
contemporaries:  but  nothing  can  let  us 
see  for  ourselves  how  Betterton  looked 
'Othello.'  or  how  Garrick  and  Mrs. 
Pritchard  trembled  in  the  ante-chamber 
of  regicide.  Nor  can  we  ever  be  sure 
how  far  the  critical  judgment  of  our 
own  day  would  support  the  verdict  of 
our  forbears.  When  the  foremost  play- 
ers of  every  land  have  submitted  their 
work  to  the  eye  of  the  motion-picture 
•amera,  and  when  scientific  experts 
liave  hit  upon  the  secret  of  the  film 
which  does  not  deteriorate  with  time, 
that  terrible  limitation  will  at  last  be  In 
the  way  of  dissolution.  To  play  to  the 
bioscope  will  be  to  play  to  posterity. 

"Even  now  an  enormous,  an  almost 
ncredlble,  advance  has  been  made.  It 
is  true  that  in  this  film  of  'Queen  Bess'  ; 
we  lack  that  glorious  golden  voice,  those  : 
tones  that  range  from  tears  to  tyranny, 
and  make  a  Bernhardt  performance  so 
superb  and  memorable  a  thing.    But  we 
lack   nothing   else.     The   screen  gives 
us  all  Mme.  Bernhardt's  incomparable 
grace  of  movement  and  repose.    It  gives 
us  the  slender  figure,  the  exquisite  poise 
of  the  body,  the  splendid  carriage  ot 
the  head,  the  overwhelming  assumption 
of  character  in  which  every  fibre  has  its 
part  to  perform.    It  gives  us,  too,  with 
singular  fidelity  the  extraordinary  range 
of  facial  expression  which  can  depict 
with  apparent  ease  the  gamut  of  such  j 
emotions  as  are  the  province  of  hu-  ! 
inanity.    Lastly,  it  gives  us  the  free-  i 
dom  of  gesture  which  illumines  words 
with  added  riches.     With  such  sights 
as  these  to  enslave  our  eyes  it  would 
be  ungrateful  in  us  to  complain  that  the 
drama  is  'dumb  show.' 

"Some  months  ago  a  film  of  Mme. 
Bernhardt  in  an  abbreviated  version  of 
'La  Dame  aux  Camelias'  was  to  be 
seen  about  town.  It  was  in  many  re- 
spects a  fine  piece  of  work,  but  it  some- 
how lacked  the  inspiration  of  the  origi- 
nal. The  virtue  had  gone  out  of  it; 
whereas  In  'Queen  Bess'  everything  of 
importance  except  the  spoken  word  has 
been  retained  with  conspicuous  succsss, 
,'and  the  thread  of  the  plot  is  m  ule  so 
clear  that  the  action  at  every  point  is 
perfectly  easy  to  follow  and  understand. 
That  is  no  mean  achievement  in  such  a 
subject  of  cross-purposes  and  intrigues 
as  the  story  of  how  Elizabeth  gave  to 
her  favorite  the  ring  from  her  finger 
which  was  to  save  him  in  any  emer- 
gency that  his  enemies  might  contrive; 
of  how  the  man.  humbling  himself  for 
love  of  h\t  royal  mistress,  handed  the 
Jewel  to  the  woman  who  cam?  as  much 
In  the  Queen's  behalf  ai  in  her  own;  of 
how  an  ijld  husband  cast  away  the  ring 
which  should  save  the  life  of  a  possible 
rival  in  a  young  wife's  affections.  But 
it  has  been  done  without  perceptible 
loss  of  the  effect  of  the  original  drama. 

"  ;Queen  Bess:  Her  Love  Story'  is  a 
picture  of  the  kind  that  can  do  nothing 
but  good." 


Shakespeare's     Three  plays  by  Nor- 
■r     .  reys   Connell   are  pub- 

lished by  Stephen  Swift 
Night  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Shakespeare's  End."  Two  of  the  plays 
are  Irish,  and  one  of  them,  "An  Imag- 
inary Conversation,"  with  talk,  between 
Thomas  Moore,  his  sister  and  Robert 
Emmet,  was  played  in  London  three 
years  ago.  "Shakespeare's  End"  tells 
of  the  poet's  last  night  in  his  Stratford 
home.  His  wife,  Judith  the  daughter, 
Ben  Jonson,  Michael  Drayton  and  three 
poets,  named  an  old  poet,  a  middle  aged 
poet  and  a  young  poet,  are  by  him. 
The  author  accepts  the  story  that 
Shakespeare's  death  came  from  a  drink- 
ing bout,  and  disregarding  the  fact  that 
Judith  married  Thomas  Quiney  two 
months  before  her  father's  death,  he 
makes  Shakespeare  address  her: 
And,  Judith,  promise  me  you  will  not  wed 
Unless  with  one  whose  mind  will  run  with 
yours 

And  keep  an  even  pace  like  coupled  hounds. 

Mr.  Connell  says  in  a  preparatory 
note  that  his  object  is  "not  to  portray 
dead  men,  but  to  set  forth  living  Ideas 
which  the  author  believes  may  be  as- 
sociated with  their  names."  A  Catholic 
missionary  is  introduced  who  has  much 
to  say  about  English  misgovernment  of 
Ireland.  The  play  is  in  verse,  rhymed 
and  b^ank.  It  is  described  as  a  "lite,r- 
iry  tour  de  force  •  »  •  touched  here 
and  there  with  real  tenderness  and  oc- 


|  Mr.  Gordon  Craig, 
preparing  In  London  for 
■Talkative  an  exhibition  of  origin- 
al '  al  drawings  and  models 
Again  Illustrative  of  his  Ideas 
of  an  Art  Theatre,  talked  affably  with 
reporters  and  first  discussed  the  re- 
lation of  the  actor  to  his  art.  (There 
Is  a  chapter  on  this  subject  In  his  book 
"On  the  Art  of  the  Theatre.") 

He  said  that  the  only  right  thing  -for 
an  actor  to  do  was  to  play  characters 
he  believed  in!  For  example,  a  Bernard 
.Shaw  actor  should  not  plav  In  one  of 
I  Shakespeare's  works.  "It  did  not  mat- 
I  ter  that  Shaw  himself  created  manv 
and  various  parts,  because  all  the  parts 
were  Bernard  Shaw.  J.  e.,  the  philosophy 
of  Shaw  runs  through  the  whole  thing. 
You  get  back  to  the  oldest  theatre  in 
England— the  religious  theatre.  Do  you 
suppose  the  actors  could  '  believe  «ln 
Christ  on  Monday  and  Buddah  on  Tues- 
day? Actors,  In  other  words,  should  be 
ministers  Instead  of  performers.  It 
would  be  a  loss  commercially  to  them 
—but  a  gain  to  the  nation." 

The  question  whether  a  part  had  any 
effect  on  an  actor's  character  was 
raised.  "Undoubtedly  the  actor's  charac- 
ter Is  affected.  If  I  acted  a  drunken 
man  night  after  night,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  I  would  become  a  teetotaler  in 
time,  which  1s  just  as  bad  as  the  other 
extreme.  See  how  gloomy  the  come- 
dians are  when  they  are  off  the  stage  " 
then  Mr.  Craig  told  the  old  story 
of  Gnmaldi,  consumed  with  melancholy 
going  to  the  physician.  "Then  look  at 
your  jovial  tragedians!"  AH  these 
questions,  said  Mr.  Craig,  should  be  re- 
spected and  studied  in  a  school  "Thev 
ought  to  be  settled  once  and  for  ali 
for  the  sake  of  the  public.  One  should 
write  across  all  such  questions  what  Is 

Cor„rte\habT  th?  srass  at  Hampton 
Court,  the  placard  requesting  the  pub- 

ke<£,0fC  the  srass  for  the  sake 
of  the  public-or.  words  to  that  effect  " 
There  might  be  some  such  school  in 

Hn"/fian?7  6  huS  been  asked  t0  ^«nd 
the  first  branch  in  France,  and  also  one 
in  America-and  the  only  encouragement 
he  wanted  was  "one  man  with  money- 
Mr  °»  ?on««ons...  Finding  this  man, 
•Mr.  Craig  would  undertake  "to  revive 
the  art  of  the  theatre,  a  foolish  and 
ofnPf,S,Ct^al,<3esire  if  trie  buainew  sWe 
in  o^er*'    re  St,U  -remaIned  to  be  put 


tenders ™  U,?'" ft  h'r0l»"-  ^ 
t'ount  "a»  of  K^r  *  "tOCrnt,c  Counl  and 
enthusiasm  the  en  1  °n  tho  oth«''-  *S 
forward  VCrc,"'!?  '""  ,,,^"l8",- 
»ry  captain.  fEKE ?' r"*,utto»- 
be  a  correctlvn  \  P  lhls  pltty  mu-V 
traordlnary  story' o"", «' 
'The' 5^  *k  MVO- 
d'Iveug.reasn"  h^?01  8h0Cker'  "L'Ateller 

.hTemsreesnioBcked  ftT   The  ^  «"* 

"remand  In  consequence  they  go\avlng 
nnA  !!?  of  trlDle  authorship  will  be 

•  anger  the  ^  a°  V"  be  by  C«*»»'« 
''"anger,   the  second  bv  n«h„„„  ,u„ 

third  by  Ravel  or  Malherbe 

Elgar's  new  work  for  lhr>  tM™-_ 
ham  Festival  n  *,  O^ber^^ 
"wl  »Art.1ur  °  Snaughnes.v's  p  em 
We  Are  the  Music  Makers,"  which  hT, 
,  for  an  idea  that  creative  artist are  the  I 
creators  and  inspirers  of  men  and  here! 
7'he  '"akers  of  human  history 

ifions  f  om   htmUS'C  ab°UmIs  ln  ««Ota:l 
'ons  f  om  his  own  set  of  vacations 
Gerontlus,"   "Sea  Picture,"   the  two 
symphonies  and  the  violin  concerto.  He 
'  r  fta  °,  1,'?troduced  phrases  from  "Rule 
Br  tannia"  and  the  "Marseillaise."  Mu- 

wnlb  i WJ"  be  the  sinser  whe«  the 
work  Is  pe-formed  Oct.  1  under  the 
composer's  dir  c  ion.  " 

Pinero's  comedy,  "Preserving  Mr  Pan 
rHUH«"  haS  bee?  Punched  in  bookYform  I 
by  Hememann  in  London. 

The  £20,000  nuntiomd  in  a  recent1 
law  proceedings  as  the  haul  of  a  Com- 
poser for  the  music  of  one  comic  op»ra 
would  have  made  past  wr.ters  for  the 
stage  gasp  with  wonder.  Here  are  Buck- 
stone  s  bargainings  in  the  thirties  for 
instance,  as  noted  by  EJmund  Yates- 
For  a  successful  three-act  play  you 
ought  I  think  to  afford  me   £70  "  he 

^Qtev,t0.Ya,tes's  father-  And  aSa'n.  »n 
18.J9,  he  tendered  for  an  evening's  enter- 
tainment: "I  will  do  your  p  ece  for  the 
opening,  and  a  new  three-act  drama  for 
Mrs.  Yates,  company  and  self  for  my 
old  terms  for  the  pair,  viz.,  two  seven- 
ties; I  really  cannot  say  less."  Writers 
for  the  stage,  at  all  events,  have  no 

reason  to  regret  the  "good  old  times." — 
Dally  Chron  cle,  London. 


Apropos  of  the  dis-1 
cussion    whether  an 


The  Actor's 
Responsibility 

_  .  "  actress  should  take 
m  Pans  the  part  of  an  igno- 
ble  character,  the  Paris  correspondent 
of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  writes  that 
generalization  about  the  responsibility  of 
actors  and  actresses  in  Paris  cannot  be  I 
made.  Theatres  like  the  Odeon, '  the 
Comedie  Francaise,  the  Porte  St.  Martin 
,!"l'he  Theatre  Sarah  Bernhardt 
never  condescend  to  the  ignoble,"  and 
|  Conservatory  students  it  graduation 
Th-  aentga^ments  in  these  playhouses. 
Inw  m  S  ln  the  bouIevard  theatres 
|play  the  parts  given  them.  Once  they 
i  have  signed  an  engagement  they,  can- 
KSLSi and  choose-  They  would  not 
criticise  the  moral- or  immoral  tenden- 
cies of  any  play.  If  there  is  any  re- 
sponsibility, it  rests  with  the  author 
and  the  manager,  and,  above  all,  with 
the  press  and  public  opinion. 
tit"1"  '^,es  Ames  Sauvages'  of  Severin- 

ol  rh?wVVan  Doren  pIays  the  ro'e 
beauSni T  lte'  a.fafc<nating.  cynical, 
beautiful  demon.  From  beginning  to 
end,  you  hold  the  woman  in  abhorrence 
'  and  the  actress  got  her  success  exactly 
because  she  had  never  played  anything 
of  the  sort,  and  acted  in  violence  to  her/ 
own  known  character.  ( 

JwJ?"  a  ,triumPh  °f  art,  and  it  is  to 
achieve  such  triumphs  that  dramatic 
artists  exist.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  tha? 
they  have  not  their  own  private  views 
as  to  the  plays  in  which  they  are  casl 
sav™w  t°"en  ,have  1  not  heard  them 
say  in  the  wings  'Cest  idiot'!'  'C'eat 
mfecte  •  How  often  in  their  loges  win 
Irades0ttneeadthtera  dlscuss"*  wlthVm? 
conden1nt,hneg^eSneS  °f  ^  ^  3nd 
"That  does  not  prevent  them  going  on 

ardor"  o1feXatffaC,ttand  Pla™S  ™h  t„e 
ai,,?I     i   absolute   conviction.  French 
players  do  not  think  they  have  religious 
or  moral  missions  when  they  are  wwk 
ing  professionally.  work- 

cauTseeofathn1r0t  ££cessari'y  degraded  be- 
cause of  that.  They  create  a  part  iust 
as  Leonardo  da  Vinci  created  the  Gin 
conda  and  Shakespeare  Macbeth."  °~ 
The  correspondent  adds  that  tv.h„i, 
actors  and  actress  ie=rt  „  ,  ^lench 
They  are  underpaid  rule'3  and'?' 

refuse  to  play  means  a  heavv  fint   ,'  1 
of  employment,  and  the  com  «h«'  2SS 
from  Paris  ma„„~  01d  shoulder 

m  ^ar»s  managers  generally. 

Dramatic  and  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
Musical  hardt  brings  out  an 
WnrTr*  "entirely  new  and  hith- 

"  "  erto  unacted  play"  in 

one  act,  "Une  Nuit  de  Nore,"  by  Henri 
Cain  and  her  son,  Maurice  Bernhardt, 
at  the  Coliseum,  London.  It  is  a  story 
of  the  French  revolution.  The  heroin* 
Marion,  famous  as  an  actress,  deter- 
mines, for  love  of  France,  to  abandon 
her  career  and  join  the  Royalist  army 
as  a  vivandiere.  "The  characters  are 
intended  to  symbolize  the  different 
aspects  of  the  struggle;  on  the  one  hand 


Men 

and 


Miss  Brunhilde.  who  ap- 
peared at  the  Coliseum, 
London,  is  described  as 
Women,  the  tallest  pianist  in  the 
world.    She  is  7  feet  11  Inches  in  height. 
She  is  only  18  years  old,  weighs  280 
pounds,  and  "possesses  a  beautiful  voice." 

The  Tsar  has  given  $500  a  year  to 
Jan  Sibelius.  This  is  ln  addition  to  the 
state  pension  he  enjoys.  There  was  a 
story  some  time  ago  that  this  pension 
had  been  withdrawn  on  account  of  the 
composer's  revolutionary  ideas.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  his  "Finland"  when 
it  was  first  produced  at  Helsingfors 
raised  a  tumult,  and  the  Russian  gov- 
ernment prohibited  the  performance 
within  a  specified  area.  But  is  Sibelius 
already  a  legendary  character? 

The  Musical  Herald  publishes  these 
extracts  from  examination  papers : 
"Haydn  is  the  important  composer  in 
music,  because  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  write  common  music.  The  two  who 
.wrote  before  him  gave  them  to  the  Pope, 
and  if  what  they  wrote  did  not  suit 
him,  then  they  wrote  another.  You  can 
get  more  of  Haydn's  music  nowadays 
than  you  can  of  Palestrina's  or  Han- 
del's." Here  is  the  other.  "Weber's 
music  was  better  arranged  than  Mozart, 
whose  would  have  a  quiet  part,  and  then 
go  dashing  off  into  a  loud  part,  which 
made  the  piece  seem  out  of  tune." 

The  Opera-Comique,  Paris,  opened  its 
season  with  "Manon"  in  memory  of 
Massenet. 

Francois  Clement  has  died  at  the  age 
of  94.  "He  was  the  'doyen'  of  French 
actors.  In  1834,  at  the  age  of  16,  he 
I  made  his  first  bow  to  the  audience,  and 
for  many  years  appeared  in  various 
!  Paris  theatres  in  comic  roles.  He  had  a 
marvellous  memory,  and  no  artist  ever 
came  to  Avranches — where  the  old  gen- 
tleman was  living  in  retirement — with- 
out calling  on  .  the  'doyen,'  who  then 
would  regale  his  visitor  with  wonderful 
anecdotes  about  actors  and  actresses, 
who  have  long  since  disappeared,  and 
give  a  graphic  description  of  his  numer- 
ous tours  before  railways  had  put  in  an 
1  appearance,  and  when  the  old  stage 
coach  was  the  only  mode  of  locomotion." 

One  of  our  colleagues  has  spent  his 
holidays  in  trying  to  discover  in  wh'at 
manner  many  well  known  artists  earned 
their  living  before  they  joined  the  "pro- 
fession." Thus  we  are  informed  that 
Sellier  started  life  as  a  waiter,  Tamag- 
no  as  a  carrier,  Due  as  a  fencing  master, 
and  Boudouresque  as  an  innkeeper. 
Faure,  we  are  told,  when  a  boy,  sang 
In  the  choir  at  church  (which  can  hard- 
ly be  called  a  profession)  ;  Delmas  was 
a  cooper  ;  Alvarez,  a  bandmaster ;  Note, 
clerk  in  a  Belgian  railway  company ; 
Van  Dyck,  a  barrister  and  afterwards 
a  journalist;  Escalais,  a  cooper;  Dal- 
mores,  a  cornet  pfayer  in  Lyons  ;  Gall- 
hard,  a  bootpiaker ;  Affre,  a  cabinet 
maker ;  Caruso,  a  coachman  ;  Sallgnac, 
a  sculptor  at  Aix,  and  afterwards 
violinist  at  the  Marseilles  Opera ;  Salesa, 
a  sandal  maker ;  Glbert,  a  vine  grower  : 
Sizes,  a  pianist,  etc.  Our  colleague  was 
courteous  enough  not  to  unveil  thepast 
of  the  best  known  lady  artists.  I  will 
imitate    his    discretion,    although  the 
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debut  In  Ufa  of  many  of  these  ladles  is 
rather  scnsntlonal.  I  will  only  men- 
tion Mile.  Dejna  (whose  real  name  la 
Marie  Ledant),  and  who,  before  she 
hurst  upon  astounded  Paris  as  a  mar- 
vellous singer,  used  to  x.tvc  customers 
In  a  in., i;  restaurant  at  Meudon,  near 
I'arls,  a  roxtiiuriint  owned  by  the  young 
lady's  uncli-.  ,The  Bra,  London. 

Hut  Dalmorrs  used  to  play  the  horti ; 
and  J.  B.  Faure  ployed  the  double-bass 
at  a  little  theatre  or  cafe  chantant.  Is 
the  Era's  correspondent  sure  that  Mme. 
Delna's  uncle  owned  the  restaurant? 
j  She  used  to  bo  kitchen  maid  In  a  styi- 
I  tauront  and  her  voice  attracted  the  no- 
tice of  the  lute  Alexandre  Cullmant  and 
his  family,  whose  home  was  ut  Meudon. 

A  few  years  ago  Donizetti's  heirs 
brought  an  a*tlon  against  a  well-known 
Paris  publisher,  claiming  from  him  roy- 
alties on  "La  Fllle  du  Regiment."  Don- 
izetti's heirs  have  won  their  case,  and 
the  luckless  publisher  has  been  con- 
demned to  refund  them  all  royalties 
from  1885  until  today.  The  publisher, 
moreover,  will  have  to  pay  the  heirs 
£20  damages  for  every  copy  he  sells  of 
!  the  said  opera  without  their  sanction.— 
The  Era  (London). 

Viennese  musicians  purpose  to  giVi- 
concerts  annually  at  Ischl  In  oipier  to 
raise  funds  for  a  monument  to  Brahms 
In  that  town. 

Carmen  Sarya  Robley  will  s,ing  next 
season  at  the  Copenhagen  Opera 
House.  She  was  the  child  of  gypsies 
and  left  the  band  to  go  into  the  house- 
hold of  a  gardener.  Musicians,  hearing 
her  voice,  supplied  the  money  for  her 
to  study. 

Mr.  Titterton  stated  that  Gaby  Deslys 
was  at  the  Palace  in  London.    "Most  of 
the  very  young  men  about  town  will 
flock  to  see  her.    Mile.  Deslys  has  not 
the  power  to  be  wicked  and  alluring. 
She  is  Just  a  very  naughty  child.*  *  • 
The  Gaby  glide  is  sometimes  a  rag- 
time   waddle,    and    sometimes  sheer 
nonsense."     Nor  did  Mr.  Titterton  care 
for  Seymour  Hicks  masking,  his  viva- 
city in  the  manner  of  G.  P  Hunllem 
"Now,  however  hard  It  was' to  Irvent 
Mr.  Huntley,  he  is  very  easy  to  Imitate, 
and,  though  his  mannerisms  are  more 
amusing   than   those  of   the  late  Mr 
Seymour  Hicks,  I  did  not  relish  him 
at  second-hand.    And  his  imitator  had 
coarsened  him;  there  were  one  or  two 
touches  he  would  not  have  ventured 
Miss   Ellaline  Terriss   was   the  angel 
beating  the  void  with  silk  wings  and 
lace  draperies  in  vain.    If  she  and  Mr 
Hicks    will    go    a-slumming    in  their 
stage  masj<s,  they  will  taste  the  caustic 
humor  of  the  cockney  child." 


The  Biddeford  Daily  Journal  pub- 
lished on  Sept.  5  an  entertaining  editorial 
article  suggested  by  Mr.  S.  T.  Pick- 
ard's  note  about  "silver"  which  ap- 
peared ln  this  column.  "Many  men" 
says  the  Journal,  "whose  memories  do 
not  cover  a  period  of  three-score  years 
can  remember  when  It  was  a  common  i 
spring  and  early  summer  recreation  of 

1  country    boys   to   go   a-sllverlng,  and 
there  are  here  and  there  pine  trees  in 
the  Maine  woods  that  bear  traces  of  i 
these  juvenile  depredations.    And  there  j 
would  probably  be  more  of  them  but  I 
for  the  fact  that  the  boys  were  seldom  1 
careful  to  confine  their  silvering  to  the 
limbs,  and  thus  many  a  thrifty,  prom- 
ising young  pine  was  doomed  to  early 

I  destruction." 


A  Correction. 

The  Journal  quotes  this  extract  from 
a  letter  signed  "G.  G.  A."  and  published 
In  The  Herald  of  Sept.  4: 

!  Near  my  camp  In  the  Chain  of  Ponds 
region  in  Maine  hedgehogs  climb  the  white 
pines  to  obtain  the  "slyver."  and  thus  often 
girdle  the  trees  to  their  Injury. 

The  Journal  adds:  "Here  in  small 
space  is  one  inaccurate  statement,  made 
probably  through  ignorance,  and  an- 
other that  is  open  to  question.  For 
the  first,  there  are  no  hedgehogs  In 
Maine.  There  are  plenty  of  porcupines, 
however,  and  In  the  Chain  of  Ponds 
region  they  are  a  nuisance  to  every 
camper-out.  The  second  statement 
that  'hedgehogs'  girdle  pine  trees  for 
the  sake  of  getting  at  the  sliver  is, 
we  believe,  not  borne  out  by  the  testi- 
mony of  accurate  observers.  Certainly 
the  writer,  who  has  a  speaking  ac- 
quaintance with  the  Maine  porcupine 
and  knows  by  experience  something  of 
its  activity  in  the  Chain  of  Ponds 
region,  has  never  seen  any  evidence 
that  the  animal  had  either  a  natural 
or  acquired  appetite  for  the  juicy  Inner 
bark  of  the  pine.  This  is  only  negative 
evidence,  however,  against  this  fresh 
!  Indictment  of  a  woods  creature  that  al- 
ready has  many  burdens  to  bear." 

Hedgehog  or  Porcupine. 

We,  too,  have  been  ln  Arcadia,  that  is 
the  Chain  of  Pons  region.  We  took  the 
Idrive  on  a  buckboard  from  Eustis  be- 
fore the  road  was  made  favorable  to  au. 
tomobiles,  and  that  journey  was  a  rough 
and  fearsome  one  with  flies  biting  and 
showers  drenching.  While  we  were  ln 
camp  we  became  familiar  with  native 
guides,  men  of  shrewd  observation  and 
an  Inexhaustible  stock  of  Rabelaisian 
anecdote.  They  always  spoke  of  hedge- 
hogs, and  not  of  porcupines. 

The  only  English  dictionary  now  at 
hand  is  the  Students'  Edition  of  Funk 
and  Wagnall's  Standard.     The  second 
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definition  of  hedgehog  therein  Riven  is 
"some  other  spine- bearing  animal  as  the 


htte  we  were  In  the  Chain  of  Ponds 
on.  we  did  not.  happen  to  see  a 
lgehog  porcupine,'1  either  on  the 
ind,    climbing    a    tree,    or  flying 

ugh  the  air,  though  we  heard  him 
»lng  in  the  stilly  night.  We  happen 
now  "G.  G.  A."  and  we  now  appeal 
lim  in  this  Important  matter.  Like 
rod,  the  son  of  Custa,  ho  Is  a  mighty 
:er  before  the  Lord.  He  Is  at  home 
le  Chain  of  Ponds  region. 


A  Famous  Cave. 

|  "S.  B.  W."  writes:  "Senator  Lodge  In 
|hts  Interesting  and  valuable  personal 
I  reminiscences  left  out  one  fact  about  the 
mysterious  cave  at  Nahant  which  was 
of  v;.st  moment  at  the  time — namely, 
th.u  tills  cave  was  Inhabited,  not  by 
pirates,  but  by  the  principal  characters 
— villains  excluded — of  Capt.  Mayne 
Reid's  "White  Chief.'  who  were  ever 
our  particular  friends.  It  is  hard  to 
realize  how  long  ago  It  all  was,  but  the 
same  distance  measured  backward  from 
those  days  ends  somewhere  in  the  first 
decade  of  the  century." 

A  Poetical  Tribute. 

We  are  Indebted  to  Mrs.  Catherine 
E.  Farwell  of  Lancaster  for  a  poetical 
tribute  to  the  Rhode  Island  Johnny  cake. 
We  regret  that  we  have  space  only  for 
the  first  and  the  last  stanzas. 

If  only  my  pen  were  a  magical  wand. 
Dispensing   choice   language   where'er  I'd 

command, 
rd  quickly  In  elegant  diction  Indite 
An  ode  to  these  Johnny  cakes  toothsome 

and  light. 

Massachusetts  may    boast    of    her  brown 

bread  and  beans, 
Her    most    noble    codfish,    her  succulent 

greens; 

With  many  rich  viands  our  boajd  she  may 
grace. 

But  the  Rhode  Island  Johnny  cake  holds 
the  first  place. 


Beyorrd,  Prejudice. 

.Neither  Alexandre  Pumas  ^he.  elder 
nor  Dumas  the  younger  wan  the  less 
esteemed  because  of  the  negro  blood 
that  wns  unmistakably  revealed.  Many 
white  women  were  fascinated  by  the 
famous  father  and  the  famous  son.  Nei- 
ther one  of  the  two  suffered  socially. 
There  was  negro  blood  In  Charles  Cros; 
nor  was  Heredla,  the  distinguished  poet, 
reminded  insultingly  In  Paris  of  his 
mixed  blood;  his  daughters  In  their 
youth  were  distinguished  beauties  and 
two  made  brilliant  marriage*. 

Sir  Richard  r.  Burton,  who  did  not 
like  the  negro — witness  his  savage  de- 
scription or  Sierra  Leone— admitted  the 
fact  that  white  women  were  sometimes 
drawn  toward  the  black  man  as  by  a 
magnet.  In  a  note  to  "The  Thousand 
Nights  and  a  Night"  he  gave  reasons 
for  this  fascination,  reasons  that  for 
the  honor  of  the  sex  we  hope  are  un- 
founded. 

The  marriage  of  a  negro  and  a  white 
woman  with  the  apparently  Inevitable 
results  has  been  vividly  treated  by  Mr. 
Leonard  Merrick  Id  hja  novel  "The 
Quaint  Companions,"  In  which  Bllsha 
Lee.  an  applauded  negro  tenor,  weds 
Ownle  Tremlett.  pretty,  not  emotional, 
but  vain.  The  subject  appeals  to  Mr. 
Merrick,  for  It  Is  the  motive  of  his 
short  story,  "The  Body  and  Soul  of 
Miss  Azulay,"  which  Is  told  with  ef- 
fective reticence,  although  there  Is  a 
suggestion  of  pre-natal  influence.  This 
story  might  stand  near  "Elsie  Venner" 
on  the  shelf. 


A  Sartorial  Note. 

The  tailors  are  sending  out  their  cir- 
culars and  praise  their  goods  and  cut. 
No  one  of  them  to  our  knowledge  has 
followed  the  example  of  the  London 
clothier  who  exhibits  a  scarecrow  In  his 
window  with  the  notice:  "If  you  do  not 
wish  to  frighten  the  birds,  be  tailored 
here."  Mr.  Gabriel  Costa  says  the  worst 
dressed  men  in  London  are  the  journal- 
ists, to  which  "C.  K.  S."  of  the  Sphere 
answers:  "If  I  saw  a  well  dressed  jour- 
nalist In  Fleet  street  I  should  suspect 
him  of  slackness." 

Another  London  journalist,  who  be- 
lieves that  "the  fashion  artist"  la 
the  great  teacher  of  Idealism,  says: 
"You  know  the  process  with  the  tailor 
when  you  order  a  new  suit.  There  ara 
framed  representations  of  men  set  be- 
fore you,  men  who  are  dressed  just 
right.  Ideal  men.  Your  desire  for  rec- 
titude springs;  you  select  your  model. 
The  Right  Man.  'I'll  be  like  that'  you 
say,  putting  a  finger  on  the  ideal.  'Make 
me  that."  "  But  does  anyone  really  hope 
to  look  like  tnose  wonderful  beings  de- 
picted on  the  tailor's  fashion  plate,  Or 
drinking  cocktails,  escorting  young  wo- 
men, showing  mirific  hose,  underclothes, 
or  overcoats  in  the  advertisement  sec- 
tion of  a  magazine? 


"Rebecca"  in  London. 
Mrs.  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin  is  much; 
disturbed  because  the  Londoners  did( 
not  care  for  her  play  "Rebecca  of  Sun- 
nybrook  Farm,"  and  made  joqose  re- 
marks about  the  children  in  the  play. 
But  what  did  she  expect?  There  was 
vigorous  log  rolling  when  her  little 
drama  was  produced  in  this  country. 
Every  wire  was  pulled.  With  all  re- 
spect to  the  creator  of  Rebecca  and 
Penelope,  this  drama,  we  speak  of  it 
courteously  as  a  drama,  was  nothing 
but  a  Sunday  school  entertainment;  as 
a  play  it  was  sentimental  piffle.  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette  took  the  proper  view 
of  it.  It  poked  fun  merely  by  narrating 
the  story.  Here  is  an  example:  Adam 
Ladd  "produced  from  a  nocketbook  the 
ring  that  had  been  the  wedding  ring  of 
his  beloved  mother  (gulps  of  emotion) 
and  handed  it  to  her,  saying:  'Give  it 
to  Simpson.  My  dear  dead  mother 
would  have  'loved  you  to  do  that!'  orl 
words  to  that  effect.  And  Rebecca 
gave  Abner  Simpson  the  ring;  and 
Simpson,  after  wrestling  with  his  emo.- 
tlons,  took  it  delicately  and  offered  it  to 
'Mrs.  Simpson,'  w  ho  jumped  into  the  air 
for  joy,  and  went  forth  with  her  hus- 
band to  call  upon  the  parson.  And  the 
gulping  and  the  jumping  were  the  third 
act."  But  the  critic  added:  "AS  usual 
In  the  case  of  American  companies,  it  is 
exceedingly  well  acted,"  and  he  praised 
Miss  Edith  Taliaferro. 


Now.  that  every  one  of  us  hath  within 
himself  treasures  laid  up  of  contentment 
and  discontentment,  and  certain  tunes  «c 
•rood  things  and  evil;  not  bestowed,  as 
Homer  said,  upon  the  door  sill  and  entry 
of  Jupiter's  house;  but  placed  in  each  of 
cut  own  minds,  the  divers  passions  where- 
unto  we  are  subject  do  sufficiently  prove 
and  show. 

Mixed  Blood. 

London  newspapers  just  received  la- 
form  us  that  the  late  Samuel  Coleridge- 
Taylor,  the  composer,  was  "not  only 
not  ashamed  but  intensely  proud  of  his 
negro  origin;  and  he  was  greatly  in- 
terested In  the  theory  that  Beethoven 
had  colored  blood  in  his  vlens.  He  used 
to  say  that  the  supposition  was  borne 
out  by  the  great  composer's  type  ef  fea- 
ture and  many  little  points  in  his  char- 
acter." Strange  things  have  been  writ- 
ten about  Beethoven  and  his  music, 
especially  by  his  biographers.  Has  any- 
one stated  clearly  Just  when  the  tar 
brush  entered  into  the  family  history 
of  the  composer  of  the  Ninth  Symphony 
and  the  great  Mass?  In  Beethoven's 
time  tiiere  was 

named  Bridgetower,  and  not  long  ago  a 
mulatto  named  White  was  celebrated  as 
a  fiddler  In  European  cities  and  as  a. 
teacher  in  Paris. 

As  is  well  known,  the  father  of  Cole- 
ridge-Taylor was  a  West  African  phy- 
sjician,  a  negro  or  mulatto — as  to  the 
precise  shade  we  are  not  informed — and 
the  mother  of  the  composer  was  an 
English  woman.  This  fact  excited  no 
.adverse  comment  in  England,  nor  are 
Kf4  told  that  the  relatives  of  the  West 
■Bi  lean  despised  the  white  woman  for 
rotating  with  a  ntgro.  It  is  said  that 
Mrs.  Johnson,  the  wife  of  the  negro, 
pugilist,  killed  herself  because  she  con- 
sidered herself  an  outcast;  because  she 
was  flouted  by  negro  women,  even  her 
own  maids.  It  is  also  said — the  tale 
•may  or  may  not  be  true — that  when 
Frederick  Douglass  in  his  later  years 
married  a  white  woman  her  lot  was 
unfortunate  and  she  suffered  acutely 
from  the  hostility  shown  her  by  those1 
closest  to  Douglass  and  of  negro  blood. 


Various  Notes. 

Homer  has  been  commended  ,  for  the 
beginning  of  his  "Ilald,'-  as  Sir  Walter 
has  been  reproached  for  his  slow  ap- 
proach to  any  one  of  the  Waverly 
novels.  But  what  is  to  be  said  of  Lopez 
Vaz  and  (he  beginning  of  his  "Dis- 
course of  the  West  Indies  and  South 
Sea1'?  "Francis  Drake  an  Englishman  i 
■being  on  the  sea,  and  having  knowledge 
of  the  small  strength  of  the  towne  of 
Nombre  de  Dlos,  came  into  the  har- 
borough  on  a  night  with  foure  pinnesseS} - 
and  landed  an  hundredth  and  fifty 
men."  Is  it  not  admirable?  Is  it  not 
as  a  flourish  of  trumpets  with  beating 
of  drum? 

The  shooting  season  for  all  kinds  of 
game  opened  in  France  Sept.  1  and  10 
partridges,  the  first  to  arrive  In  Paris, 
were  sold  at  nearly  $14  a  bird.  There 
was  a  certain  rich  man,  who  giving;  a 
luncheon,  swore  that  partridges  should 
be  served  that  day  to  his  guests.  Later 
the  normal  price,  one  dollar  a  bird,  was 
established. 

Are  English  audiences  growing  sensi- 
tive? Mr.  Henry  W.  Savage  says  "half 
the  punch"  has  been  taken  out  of  "Ev- 
erywoman"  In  London.  "The  Drury 
Lane  management  excised  some  portions 
considered  too  plalnspoken  for  English 
audiences,"  and  Stephen  Phillips  "toned 
down  asperities"  in  the  book;  that  is 
to  say,  he  sandpapered  them  and  gave 
them  a  hard  Philllpsian  finish.  We  are 
told  by  one  not  long  from  London  that 
Mr.  Phillips's  habits  are  "unfortunate. 


famous  negro  fiddler     Thls  euphemism  would  no  doubt  be  ap 
proved  by  Mr.  Savage. 


"BUTTERFLY" 
AT  SHUBERT 

First  Performance  in  Boston  of 
Hemmerde  and  Neilson  Play 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— "A  Butterfly 
on  the  Wheel,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by 
Edward  G.  Hemmerde  and  Francis  Neil- 
son.  First  performance  in  Boston.  Pro- 
duced at  the  Globe  Theatre,  London. 
April  18,  1911.  Chief  actors,  Madge  Tlth- 


eradge,    Heryl    Faber,    Guy    Standing.  [ 
Lewis  Waller,  Sam  Sothern  and  Norman 
McKlnnel. 
The  cast: 

The  Rt.  Hon.  George  Admaatcn.  ...Richie  Ling, 

Roderick  Colllngwood  Charles  Quartcrmalnej 

i  Lord  Ellerdlne  Evelyn  Beerbohmi 

Sir  John  Burroughes  Herbert  Budd; 

Sir  Robert  FyfTe  Ellle  Norwoodi 

Oervalse  MeArthur  Nicholas  Joyl 

Stuart  Meniles  John  Davidson1 

Jacques  Harry  Gordon 

Jean  Dubois  D.  Johnston 

Lady  Atwell  Amy  Elstob 

Pauline  Lucia  Moore 

Peggy  Winona  Shannonj 

Peggy  married  Admaiston,  who  was 
absorbed  in  nis  carreer.  Lady  Atwell, 
had  hoped  to  marry  him  and  Colllng- 
wood  was  in  love  with  Peggy,  a  rather 
frivolous,  light  headed  person,  not, 
averse  to  a  flirtation.  The  two  discon- 
tented ones  contrived  that  Peggy  and 
Colllngwood  should  pass  the  night  at  a 
hotel  in  Paris.  Poor  Peggy  knew  noth- 
ing of  the  plot  and  was  surprised  when 
I  Colllngwood  walked  into  her  room  at 
an  early  hbur  in  the  morning,  under  the 
pretext  of  receiving  a  telephone  mes- 1 
sage.  They  talked  and  smoked  cigar-  i 
ettes  and  he  wooed  her  ardently — but  I 
the  result  was  only  a  great  deal  of  talk 
and  little  smoke. 

Now  Lady  Atwell  had  thoughtfully 
sent  an  anonymous  letter  to  the  Ad- 
mastons'  house,  saying  that  Peggy  and 
Collingwood  were  to  be  together  alone 
In  Paris,  planning  thus  to  bring  about 
a  divorce  suit  so  that  she  finally  might 
marry  George.  The  said  George  at  once 
engaged  a  detective  to  shadow  the  cou- 
ple, and  he  himself  appeared  at  the 
hotel  at  breakfast  time. 

The  attempt  of  Lady  Atwell,  Colling- 
wood and  Lord  Ellerdlne  to  shield  Peg- 
gy's reputation  by  a  series  of  falsehoods 
brings  to  mind  a  scene  In  "The  Liars," 
by  Henry  Arthur  Jones.  Pauline,  Peg- 
gy's maid,  with  extraordinary  high 
heels,  silk  stockings,  and  a  remarkable 
French  accent,  also  swore  tha.t  her 
mistress  was  Innocent;  but  George  left 
the  room,  without  partaking  of  the 
breakfast,  and  with  a  savage  oath. 

These  two  acts  are  verbose.  There  Is 
little  or  no  development  of  character. 
We  know  little  more  about  these  men 
and  women  at  the  end  than  we  did  at 
the  beginning,  and  It  is  Impossible  to 
take  any  serious  Interests  them.  Lord 
Ellerdine — It  is  a  Sam  Sothern  part — is 
amusing,  but  neither  the  frivolity  of 
Peggy  nor  the  passion  of  Colllngwood 
is  forcibly  portrayed  by  the  dramatists. 
As  for  the  husband,  he  simply  comes  in, 
makes  a  scene  In  his  own  stolid  way, 
and  goes  out  with  an  oath  for  the  sake 
of  an  effective  curtain. 

It  would  seem  then,  as  there  is 
otherwise  no  action,  no  psychology 
and  a  dialogue  for  the  most  part  with- 
out pregnant  lines  and  emotional  force, 
that  the  play  was  contrived  for  the 
third  act,  the  scene  In  the  divorce  court. 
Peggy  is  here  represented  on  the  wit- 
ness stand  cross-examined  by  Sir  Rob- 
ert. Inasmuch  as  one  of  the  dramatists 
is  a  K.  C.  the  cross-examination  is  said  j 
to  be  realistic.  This  may  well  be,  never- 
theless a  cross-examination  In  court ' 
however  skilfully  conducted  Is  not  nec- 
essarily of_absorblng  Interest  on  the 
stage. 

Peggy  admits  that  she  was  foolish; 
protests  that  she  never  loved  Colling- 
wood. The  anonymous  letter  is  produced 
and  read  to  the  jury.  Then  comes  the 
"scene  a  faire,"  which  is  Peeggy's 
tirade,  ending  with  the  cry  that  when 
women  make  the  laws  and  conduct 
trials,  ah  innocent  but  outrageously 
accused  woman  will  at  last  have  a  fair 
chance.  She  sinks  down  and  the  cur- 
tain falls.  Curtain  calls  are  here  in- 
evitable. 

In  the  last  act  Lady  Atwell,  threat- 
ened by  Collingwood  with  exposure— 
for  he  knows  that  she  wrote  the  letter 
with  her  left  hand— confesses  to  George, 
who  thanks  the  Lord  phlegmatlcally  and 
assures  Peggy  that  he  knew  from  her 
testimony  In  court  that  she  was  inno- 
cent. And  now  Peggy  knows  that  she 
at  last  loves  the  right  honorable  gen- 
tleman. 

The  features  of  this  play  are  the 
speech  and  behavior  of  Ellerdlne  and 
the  trial  scene.  It  is  as  though  the 
dramatists,  remembering  the  court 
scenes  in  "Madame  X"  and  "Justice" 
had  said:  "Come  now,  we  will  show 
the  divorce  court  on  the  stage,  and 
we  will  have  it  realistic.  Our  cross- 
examiner  will  be  a  true  K.  C,  and 
there  will  be  no  melodramatic  slips  j 
that  thrill  an  audience  and  make  the 
legal  fraternity  smile."  This  act,  which, 
like  the  others,  suffers  from  "damnable 
iteration,"  accounts  probably  for  the 
popular  success  of  the  play  In  London 
and  New  York.  Otherwise  this  suc- 
cess Is  hard  to  seek. 

The  drama  is  fairly  well  acted.  The 
men  in  the  company  are  superior  to  the 
women.     Miss  Shannon,  ineffective  in 
the  first  two  acts,  was  more  fortunate  j 
In  the  final  scene,  and  happier  in  show-  f 
Ing  the  Inconsequentially  of  Peggy's  na-  j 
ture  than  in  the  final  emotional  out-  j 
burst.    But  neither  she  nor  Miss  Elstob  ! 
gave  true  life  to  the  lay  figures  of  the  ; 
dramatists.    Mr.  Beerbohm  played  the  1 
part  of  Ellerdlne  in  the  appropriately 
light  and  wisely  foolish  vein.    The  per- 
formance of  the  others  was  respectable. 

An  audience  of  good  size  seemed  to 
be  much  entertained. 


CASTLE   SQUARE— "Thp  Third  De- 
gree," a  drama  In  four  acts  by  Charles 
i  Klein. 

i  Richard  BrewMer  rohn  Crafg 

Howard  Jeffries.  Sr  Leslie  Palmar 

Howard  .TofTrlos,  Jr  Donald  Meek 

'^°Ptaln  Clinton  ....Walter  Walker 

Robert  Underwood  ..  .George  Henry  Trader 

Or.  Bernstein  Al  Roberta 

Mr.   Jones  B.  H.  Bancroft 

Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries.  £r..L«nrett  Browne 
Mrs.  Howard  Jeffries,  Jr  Mary  Young 

Tremont  Theatre:  "The  Woman  Hat- 
er's Club,"  musical  comedy  In  3  act« 
by  Leo  Stein  and  Karl  Llndau.  Musio 
by  Edmund  Eysler.  American  book! 
and  lyrics  by  Georgo  V.  Hobart.  Or- 
chestra leader,  Mr.  John  Lund.  First! 
time  here. 

TJhy   Dolly  Castles 

Baroness  ron  Hberhirdt  Mrs.  Stuart  Rebaon 

Spltrkl,  the  major's  sei-rant  John  Donahue 

Col.  Llebwoht  Charles  W.  Kaufman 

Capt.  Schnepp  Snits  Edward* 

Herr  Pfhlger  Albert  Mackllri 

Baron  SiWer  Bert  Croesman 

Herr  Krops  Welter  P.  Hearnn 

MaJ.  Von  Easenbnrg  Walter  Lawrence 

Oamlllo  Joseph  Santley 

Lord  Everbee  Leslie  Kenyon 

Maria  Wilton  Sallle  Fisher 

UNDER- WORLD  PLAY 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


"Honor  Among  Thieves"  Realis- 
tic—Romany Opera  Company 
Welcomed  Back. 


Joseph  Hart's  "Honor  Among  Thieves" 
headlines  the  bill  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this 
week.  It  is  a  story  of  second-Btory 
workers  and  of  police  grafters  in  the 
great  city  of  New  York,  and  the  scene 
is  set  in  the  apartments  of  two  of  the 
gang,  "Slick"  Jim  Dawson  and  "Bugs 
Naylor.  It  is  all  very  realistic,  and  one 
Is  quickly  impressed  with  the  idea  that 
the  characters  are  very  like  the  Gyp 
the  Bloods  and  the  Lefty  Louies  of  re- 
cent real  life  in  New  York.  .... 

The  company  presenting  the  sketch  is 
quite  unusual  in  that  there  is  no  woman 
included-no  member  of  the  fair  sex  to 
unconsciously  give  away  the  abode  or 
the  crooks  or  to  let  fall  any  hints  as  to 
their  plans.  Altogether  it  is  a  clever 
sketch,  well  acted  and  well  staged.  I 
The  Romany  Opera  Company,  an  old 
friend  to  B.  F.  Keith's  theatre-goers,  Is 
back  again  although  it  seems  hardly 
four  years,  as  the  program  states,  since 
Alexander  Bevan  and  the  talented  so- 
loists associated  with  him  were  last 
singing  the  Torjador  song  from  Car- 
men, the  "O  Maria,  Marl"  or  Funi- 
culi, Funlcula,"  as  parts  of  Identically 
the  same  program  that  the  company 
presented  then  as  now.  Under  M.  Be- 
van's  direction  It  is  one  of  the  best 
organizations  of  Its  sort  playing  in 
vaudeville  and  the  company  of  13  was 
enthusiastically  received  at  both  of 
yesterday's  performances. 

There  are  two  exceptionally  good  two. 
man  teams  on  this  week's  bill.  One  of 
these  Is  made  up  of  Mullen  and  Coogan 
in  "A>  Broadway  Trim."  Most  of  their 
stuff  Is  brand  new  and  wlfet  isn't  is 
put  across  the  footlights  in  a  new 
fashion.  Everybody  enjoys  the  fun.  es- 
pecially the  dancing  of  Mr.  Mullen, 
whose  work  in  that  line  was  one  of  the 
best  things  of  the  evening.  Gus  Van 
and  Joe  Schenck,  the  other  team,  an- 
nounce themselves  as  the  "pennant- 
winning  battery  of  Songland,"  and  the 
general  verdict  was  that  when  it  comes 
to  singing  Van  and  Schenck  belong  In 
a  class  that  corresponds  to  that  of  the 
Red  Sox  in  baseball. 

This  week's  bill  Is  most  varied.  One 
of  the  novelties  Is  that  of  Miss  Robbie 
Gordone,  who  gives  classic  reproduc- 
tions of  famous  statues,  making  14 
complete  changes  In  the  Incredibly  short 
time  of  nine  minutes.  Her  act  Is  as 
artistic  as  it  is  unique.  Then  there 
is  the  Alpha  Troupe  of  hoop  manipu- 
lators, Will  Setron,  the  double-voiced 
soloist,  and  Harry  Puck  and  Mabelle 
Lewis,  lyric  singers  and  likewise  ex 
tremely  clever  dancers,  their  work  in 
the  latter  respect  being  even  better  than 
their  singing. 

The  big  closing  number  of  the  bill 
Is  provided  by  the  Great  Jungmann 
troupe,  made  up  of  several  death-de- 
fying gravity-challenging  aerlalists  who 
perform,  both  individually  and  collec- 
tively, a  number  of  extremely  difficult 
feats. 


A  PASSING  FASHION. 

In  years  gone  by  any  American, 
man  or  woman,  who  ventured  to  sing 
ln#Italian  opera  first  of  all  changed 
the  betraying  name.  Thus  honest 
James  Foley,  a  TIpperary  lad.  whose 
boyhood  was  spent  in  Hartford.  Ct.. 
was  known  on  the  stage  as  Signor 
Foil.  Miss  Norton  of  Maine  has  long 
been  famous  as  Nordica.  Miss  La 
Jeuncsse  took  the  name  of  Albanl; 
Mrs.  Armstrong,  that  of  Melba.  There 
were  many  such  instances.  Thus 
was  homage  paid  to  the  Italians. 


The  French  and  "Germans  were  sup- 
posed to  be  less  exacting.  Charles  R. 
Adams  of  this  city  was  Hcrr  Adams 
as  heroic  tenor  at  the  Vienna  Opera 
House.  In  Paris  Miss  Grlswold,  Em- 
ma Eames,  Mary  Garden  (Scotch  by 
birth  but  American  by  adoption), 
Miss  Farrar  and  others  did  not 
change  surname  or  baptismal  name, 
although  some  of  Miss  Farrar's  ad- 
mirers, thinking  to  give  her  addi- 
tional distinction,  accent  violently  the 
last  syllable  of  Farrar,  which  Is  per- 
plexing to  her  old  schoolmates  in 
Melrose  and  those  who  applauded  her 
father  on  the  diamond.  Mr.  Martin, 
whose  first  name  is  Hugh,  calls  him- 
self Riccardo  Martin. 
9  The  old  time  manager  whose  motto 
was  "No  American  need  apply"  in- 
sisted on  this  Itallanlzation,  and  so 
Miss  Swift  sang  as  Dottl.  Were  she 
conspicuous  today,  she  would  be  wel- 
comed as  Swift  in  the  Metropolitan, 
the  Boston  Opera  House,  or  at  Covent 
Garden,  which  is  still  conservative  in 
many  ways.  The  list  of  singers  en- 
gaged at  any  leading  opera  house  in 
America,  England,  France  and  Ger- 
many includes  this  or  that  American 
or  English  singer  rejoicing  In  the 
name  by  which  the  father  was  known. 
Grtswold,  Teyte  (it  was  once  Tait), 
Wltherspoon,  Wickham,  Fisher,  Stev- 
ens— we  cite  at  random—could  not 
possibly  be  taken  for  Italians.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions— as  Miss  Mar- 
cel—when the  surname  is  not  eupho- 
nious, or  when  it  would  provoke  an 
easy  Jest.  Matthew  Arnold  wrote: 
"By  the  Illssus  there  was  no  Wragg, 
poor  thing."  There  is  no  room  for 
Wragg  on  the  operatic  stage.  Sig- 
norina  Taurini  would  be  a  more  po- 
tent magnet  at  the  box-office  than 
Miss  Ann  Eliza  Bull,  and  Giuseppe 
Verdi  is  a  more  resounding  name  than 
Joseph  Green. 

In  face  of  the  most  beautiful  spectacle  pro- 
vided by  Nature,  every  smoker  longs  to  roll 
a  cigarette. 


As  to  "Bunkum." 
As  the  World  Wags: 

When  I  was  a  boy — I  am  most  73  now 
— at  my  native  town  of  Chatham  on  tho 
Cape,  "Bunkum"  was  a  common  word 
among  the  boys,  and  it  meant  a  thing 
that  was  good,  very  good,  and  was 
used  the  way  our  twice  but  never  again 
President  Theodore  Roosevelt  uses 
"Bully."  Not  at  all  in  the  way  "Bun- 
combe" Is  used.  I  have  not  heard  It 
used  for  50  years  and  don't  know  how 
It  was  spelled,  so  spell  it  phonetically. 

I've  been  thinking  for  a  long  while  of 
writing  you  to  ask  how  the  word  Toss- 
ance  or  Tossiance  is  spelled.  It  is  not 
in  the  dictionaries.  When  I  was  a  boy 
the  youngest  child  was  called  Tossi- 
ance, but  when  I  was  there  three  years 
ago  not  one  whom  I  asked  knew,  and 
the  oldest  man  (93),  Ex-Post  Master 
Ziba  Nickerson,  did  not  remember  it. 

I've  read  the  Herald  for  57  years. 

CAPT.  F.  M.  HOWES. 

Brookline,  Sept.  12. 

Is  it  possible  that  this  name  was  Toua- 
salnt,  or  a  corruption  of  It?  There  was 
a  time  when  the  name  of  the  liberator 
Toussalnt  L'Ouverture  was  familiar  to 
all. 


afterwards  one  ot  me  iuuiiuimm  oi  iitjvi- 
dence  and  of  the  First  Baptist  Society, 
accompanied  Roger  Williams  in  bis  de- 
parture from  the  persecutions  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony  to'  the  tolerant 
shores  of  Rhode  Island.  At  that  time, 
and  always  in  the  expeditions  for  game 
(Richard  W.— be(ng  dubbed  "the  mighty 
hunter")  for  the  party,  one  of  their 
regular  articles  of  food  was  the  white 
meal  cake,  called  "Journey  cake,"  since 
corrupted  to  Johnny  cake.  The  simpli- 
city of  the  make-up  of  this  dellcloua 
and  sustaining  food  would  not  appeal 
to  the  modern  school  of  elaborate  die- 
tetics, but  I  give  It  as  made  by  Roger 
Williams  and  his  confreres  and  by  gen- 
erations following  after,  to  this  day. 

A  matter  of  prime  Importance  is  to 
secure  genuine  Rhode  Island  meal  (the 
gray  Baltimore  Is  good)  ground  be- 
tween the  stone  crushers  of  the  Island 
(Portsmouth)  windmills.  This  process 
ensures  (like  the  old  Indian  custom) 
the  retaining  of  the  sweetness  of  the 
meal  for  months  even  in  the  summer,  as 
it  never  becomes,  as  they  express  it, 
"heated." 

As  to  the  cooking.  Scald  with  boiling 
|  water  enough  white  meal  until  it  will 
not  absorb  any  more.  Good  meal  will 
sometimes  require  a  second  scalding. 
Add  a  small  quantity  of  salt :  a  table- 
spoonful  of  milk  may  be  added,  but  not 
necessarily.  The  cakes  should  be  stiff 
enough  not  to  run  on  the  griddle  and 
should  be  baked  brown  on  both  sides 
over  a  good,  but  not  too  hot  fire  after 
|  once  well  started.  Have  the  griddle  hot 
when  greased  and  apply  the  mixture  at 
once.  A  little  experience,  as  in  all 
cooking,  will  explain  the  fondness  of  a 
genuine  Rhode  Islander  for  the  time 
honored  Johnny  cake. 

MARION  A.  MANCHESTER. 
South  Chatham,  N.  H.,  Sept.  10. 
In    the    quotation    from  Romans's 
"Florida"  (1775)  published  in  The  Her- 
ald of  Sept.  12  for  "Johnny  cake,"  read 
"journey  cake." 

Jt£jt.    z  "  '?/ 

Many  will  hear  with  regret  that  the 
book  stalls  which  have  lined  the  left 
bank  of  the  Seine  in  Paris  from  the 
Island  to  the  Pont  de  la  Concorde,  will 
soon  be  no  more.  Various  reasons  are 
given  for  their  passing.  It  is  said  that 
the  "flaneur"  a  pleasanter  word  than 
"loafer"  no  longer  exists.  This  is  an 
age  of  reckless  speed;  who  has  the  time 
to  dawdle  over  old  books?  The  great 
libraries  now  compete  with  the  second- 
hand dealers.  The  commercial  collection 
has  driven  out  the  amateur.  One  of  the 
older  of  the  quai  booksellers  says  pa- 
thetically: "We  have  had  our  day,  a 
long  day  of  200  years,  in  which  we  have 
contributed  something  to  the  charm  of 
the  city  we  have  loved.  We  shall  re- 
main at  least  a  pleasant  memory,  and 
from  time  to  time  provide  a  subject  for 
an  article.  One  could  imagine  a  worse 
end  than  that." 


George  I.  Malcolm. 

The  late  George  I.  Malcolm,  whose 
name  has  been  brought  into  the  ex- 
traordinary Gibson  case,  was  well 
known  at  Hyannisport,  where  he  spent 
summers  at  his  cottage,  "Felicitas."  It 
will  be  remembered  that  his  body  was 
found  in  Long  Island  Sounfl,  and  it  Was 
supposed  that  he  committed  suicide  by 
jumping  from  a  passenger  boat;  but  his 
friends  wondered;  for  he  enjoyed  life, 
I  was  well-to-do,  happy  In  his  home  and 
in  his  business  as  a  broker.  It  is  true 
that  he  had  been  saddened  by  the  death 
of  a  son,  but  there  were  other  children 
to  console  him.  And  now  he  is  named 
an  one  of  the  possible  victims  of  an  al- 
leged arch-plotter.  Mr.  Malcolm  began 
life  In  a  humble  way,  but  his  ambition 
was  great.  He  resolved  to  make  money, 
not  from  avarice  or  the  mere  mania  of 
money-getting,  but  that  he  might  be 
able  to  lead  a  broader  life  and  bet  of 
greater  usefulness.  He  taught  school 
and  then  went  to  New  York  with  the 
traditional  $5.  He  was  successful,  but 
money  did  not  harden  him,  and  he  was 
more  than  tolerant  toward  those  who 
did  not  apparently  know  how  to  wed  a 
dollar  to  another  and  gain  increase.  He 


.was   a  friend  of  H.   C.   Bunner  and 
|  others  of  literary  tastes  and  pursuits. 
Outside  of  his  office  he  was  a  bit  of  a 
sentimentalist,  and  one  of  his  favorite 
1  books  was  Amiel's  Journal.    He  sat  a 
1  horse  well;  he    dressed     In  excellent 
taste;  he  was  a  most  agreeable  com- 
|  panion  for  an  hour  or  for  a  year. 

A  Traditional  Recipe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

As  the  story  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Johnny  cake  is  contemporary  with  the 
early  settlers,  I  may  mention  that  one 
if  my  ancestors,  Richard  Waterman, 


Old  Cornhill. 

The  glory  of  the  sidewalk  book  stalls 
in  Boston  faded  many  years  ago.  There 
are  second-hand  book  shops,  but  the 
owners  are  well  aware  of  the  value  of 
folio,  pamphlet,  first  edition  and  charge 
a  high  price.  Books  that  are  exposed 
so  that  the  passer-by  can  turn  over  the 
pages  are  of  the  class  that  Charles  Lamb 
described  contemptuously;  books  that 
are  not  books.  But  in  the  Seventies 
there  was  pleasant  loafing  in  Cornhill. 
We  remember  picking  up  a  pretty  edi- 
tion of  Shakespeare's  poems— an  Eng- 
lish edition,  excellent  paper,  clear  print, 
an  attractive  page,  of  a  size  that  did 
not  swell  a  coat  pocket  unduly.  Richard 
Grant  White  had  written  his  name  on  a 
fly  leaf  and  the  margins  were  enriched 
with  his  pencil  notes.  We  paid  a  tri- 
fling sum  for  the  book.  This  White,  to 
the  honest  stall  keeper,  was  as  any 
other  White.  There  was  a  story  that 
Richard  had  been  obliged  to  sell  his 
library.  This  was  not  long  afer  he  had 
written  glowingly  in  the  Galaxy  Mag- 
azine about  Lydia  Thompson  and  her 
British  Blondes  and  told  Miss  Pauline 
Markham  that  she  had  restored  the  lost 
arms  of  the  Venus  of  Milo. 


Books  to  Suit. 

We  all  know  the  man  who,  furnishing 
his  house,  orders  sets  of  books  accord- 
ing to  the  binding,  and  arranges  a  color-  i 
scheme;  ;  Iso  the  man  who  buys  so  r^any ' 

feet  of  books,  and  ex-President  Eliot 
would  smile  on  him  if  the  feet  were  filled 
according  to  the  widely-advertised  recom- 
mendation. There  are  curious  processes 
j  of  selection  for  a  vacation  or  an  ordl- 
'  nary  railway  journey.  Some  are  influ- 
enced by  a  picture  on  the  cover.  There 
are  men  and  women  seen  at  railway 
stations  who  are  hardened  Oppenhelm- 
ers,  or  they  are  given  to  Chambering 
and  wantonness.  Then  there  are  some 
who  buy  for  reading  in  the  train  only 
a  novel  that  will  fit  the  pocket.  Occa- 
sionally you  see  a  sedate  person  read- 
ing Plato  or  Spinoza  or  Jacob  Boehme, 
oblivious  of  the  window  opened  by  the 
fiend  in  the  seat  ahead  of  him;  for 
writings  of  these  philosophers  are  now 
to  be  had  at  a  low  price  and  in  con- 
venient form. 


has  nothing  to  say  against  ch<%f>  re- 
prints of  the  classics,  but  the  newVhboks 
are  often  so  cheap  that  "people  will  buy 
almost  anything,  because  If  they  do  not 
like  It,  they  can  throw  It  away,  and  buy 
something  else,  and  still  not  have  spent 
half  the  price  of  a  stall  at  the  theatre." 
He  refers  chiefly  to  novels,  but  Buskin 
was  more  sweeping  In  his  complaint:  "If 
public  libraries  were  half  as  costly  as 
public  dinners,  or  books  cost  the  tenth 
part  of  what  bracelets  do,  even  foolish 
men  and  women  might  sometimes  sus- 
pect there  was  good  In  reading,  as  well 
as  In  munching  and  sparkling:  Whereas 
the  very  cheapness  of  literature  Is  mak 
ing  even  wise  people  forget  that  If  a 
book  is  worth  reading  it  is  worth  buy 
ing.    No  book  is  worth  anything  which 
Is  not  worth  much."    How  he  would 
rage  If  he  were  to  know  that  the  very 
volume  from  which  we  quote,  "Sesame 
and  Lilies,"  could  now  be  obtained  in 
England— and  in  desirable  form— for  a 
shilling.    Herbert  Spencer  was  another 
who  did  not  believe  in  cheap  books  and 
to  him  a  public  library  was  the  abomi- 
nation of  desolation,  a  place  for  reading 
"trashy   novels,   worthless  papers  and 
learning  the  odds.  ...  I  no  more  ap- 
prove of  free  libraries  than  I  approve 
of  free  bakeries."    And  then  there  is 
Mr.  George  Moore  who  remarks  In  his 
sourest  manner.  "We  have  taught  every- 
body to  read,  and  that  has  almost  killed 
literature.  You  can  teach  people  to  read, 
but  you  can't;  give  them  brains," 

We  have  received  many  letters  about 
Rhode  Island  johnny  cake,  also  about 
the  phrase  "Lay  overs  for  meddlers" 
and  its  variants,  also  about  "bunkum" 
meaning  "very  fine,  very  good."  "Brook- 
line"  suggests  th,at  In  "larros  for  med- 
dlers," the  word  "larros"  may  have  been 
derived  from  "larruping." 

Mrs.  E.  S.  S.,  born  and  bred  in  Vir- 
ginia, heard,  as  an  inquisitive  child,  this 
form:   "It's  larros  to -catch  meddlers." 

"E.  N.  V."  in  Maryland  heard  a  na- 
tive colored  woman,  or  a  girl  of  old  na- 
tive stock  from  the  eastern  shore,  say: 
"Layo  for  meddlers." 

"I  did  not  know  what  it  meant;  no 
more,  I  take  it,  did  the  maid."  Out  of 
respect  to  the  church,  we  publish  the 
following  letter  in  full: 
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From  Atlanta.  ' 

;    The  Rt.  Rev.  C.  K.  Nelson,  D.  D.,  of 
the  diocese  of  Atlanta,  writes  to  us: 
As  the  World  Wags: 

"Lay  rovers  ketch  meddlers"  was  the 
.  negro  form  of  the  aphorism. 
I    As  in  so  many  instances,  the  common 
lingo    was   more    concerned    with  the 
sound  than  with  the  sense.  Translated 
to  me  by  those  who  knew,  it  was  a; 
deterrent     from     inquisltiveness,     and  | 
meant  "Lay  (that  is,  place,  or  set)  rob-  1 
bers  to  catch  meddlers." 
i    The  latter  part  of  the  phrase  as  quot- ! 
led  in  yours  of  Sept.  12  is  an  unfamiliar 
addition  to  an  admonition  which,  as  a 
boy.  I  had  from  my  nurse  and  others 
a  hundred  times. 

Another  form  in  explanation  which 
does  not  convey  the  same  sense  or 
meaning,  is  "Lair  ropes  catch  med- 
dlers"; that  is,  there  are  secret  ropes 
laid  to  catch  meddlers.  The  effect  of 
the  expression  "Lay  rovers  sketch  med- 
dlers," given  with  an  ominous  shake 
of  the  head,  was  to  quell  any  youthful 
I  inquisitor  about  matters  which  did  not 
greatly  concern  him.  C.  K.  N. 

Ogunquit,  Me.,  Sept.  12,  1912. 


Against  Cheap  Books. 

Mr.  Filson  Young  regrets  that  so  many 
new  books  are  sold  at  a  low  price.  He 


A  Doubtful  Derivation. 

"L.  H."  of  Providence  takes  no  stock 
in  "journey  cake"  as  the  older  form  of 
johnny  cake.  "As  I  recall  it,  johnny 
cakes  derived  their  name  from  the  fact 
that  they  were1  the  popular  food  of  the 
Johnnies,  a  term  given  to  British  sol- 
diers in  the  old  colonial  days.  'Come, 
Johnny,  hurry  up  your  cakes'  was  a 
familiar  call  to  the  cook.  The  food  was 
well  known  in  England  and  brought  out 
to  the  colonists.  Ex-Go*-.  Ladd  men- 
tioned johnny  cakes  in  connection  with 
old  South  county  in  Rhode  Island,  prob- 
ably because  in  that  section  they  were 
made  much  of,  and  more  than  any- 
where else  in  New  England,  say  50 
years  ago.  though  they  were  not  un- 
known wherever  English  soldiers  or 
emigrants  had  made  temporary  or  per- 
manent homes  since  old  Boston  eolony 
was  established."  L.  H. 

Bunkum  and  Hedgehogs. 

Dr.  Henry  O.  Smith  of  Hudson,  N.  H., 
writes:  "The  use  of  the  word  'bunkum,' 
meaning  very  fine  or  very  good,  has 
been  so  familiar  to  me  for  40  years  that 
I  am  greatly  surprised  that  it  is  not  so 
defined  in  the  dictionaries.  The  word, 
used  in  the  same  way,  is  equally  well 
known  to  my  wife,  who  spent  her  girl- 
hood In  western  Maine." 

The  Biddeford  Daily  Journal,  it  will 
bo  remembered,  insists  that  porcupines, 
or  hedgehogs  as  the  animals  are  known 
to  some,  do  not  girdle  pine  trees  in 
Maine  for  the  sake  of  getting  out  the 
sliver. 

"G.  G.  A."  writes:  "The  porcupines 
girdle  small  trees  In  the  Chain  of  Ponds 
region  as  soon  as  the  snow  falls.  This 
is  known  to  guides,  other  natives  and 
winter  visitors.  These  trees  are  often 
found  on  declivities." 


For  the  Last  Time. 

And  now  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to 
letters  and  discussions  concerning  the 
Johnny  cake  of  Rhode  Island,  lay  ov- 
ers or  raros  for  meddlers,  "bunkum" 
and  hedgehogs  or  porcupines  of  Maine 
climbing  trees  or  with  at  least  one  foot 
on  the  ground.  We  now  have  to  do 
with  sterner  things.  Winter  Is  ap- 
proaching and  we  already  have  received 
a  letter  in  relation  to  hot  buttered  rum; 
as  a  beverage;  also  concerning  Its  medi- 
cinal properties. 

St/it-p*  .  (ft? 

For  some  time  The  Herald  lias  quoted 
freely  from  Mr.  W.  R.  Titterton's  com- 
ments on  the  music  halls  of  London. 
It  has  gladly  recognized  his  blithe  spirit 
and  ingeniously  personal  expression  of 
opinion.  No  doubt  he  has  read  Mr. 
,  Chesterton  assiduously,  but  he  has  his 
own  and  patented  brand  of  paradox.  We 
know  nothing  about  his  private  life— 
his  age,  advantages  or  disadvantages  In 
the  process  of  education,  whether  he  is 
a  club  man,  or  whether  he  prefers  out 
of  door  sketching  to  golf  or  cricket. 
In  his  book,  "From  Theatre  to  Music 
Hall,"  he  speaks  of  himself  as  a  weekly 
journalist,  and  we  know  that  he  con- 
tributes regularly  to  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette.  We  also  learn  from  the  title 
page  that  he  Is  the  author  of  "Love 
Poems,"  "Studies  In  Solitary  Life," 
"River  Music"  and  "An  Afternoon  Tea 
Philosophy."  The  motto  of  "From 
Theatre  to  Music  Hall"  Is  a  quotation 
from  one  of  Marie  Lloyd's  songs: 
I  left  the  Sultan  sitting  on  his  throne. 
And  T<fcnt  straight  horn^  to  Bill. 


Mr.  Titterton 
on  the 


Mr.  Titterton  Is 
of  the  opinion 
that  drama  in 
English  Drama  England  has  be- 
come trivial,  wandering,  chaotic,  and 
the  hero  of  the  theatre  is  extinct.  The 
drama  is  "blown  hither  and  thither  by 
I  little  winds  of  doctrine,  is  concerned  to 
[justify  this  and  that  petty  opinion,  is 
(concerned  in  the  wearing  of  this  and 
that  pattern  of  word  and  plot,  or— 
frankly  abandoning  its  high  office  of 
master  of  the  dance — throws  raw 
chunks  of  purposeless  event  upon  the 
stage,  or  haply,  shutting  its  eyes  in 
dull  despair,  dreams  its  way  through 
scenes  of  unreal  beauty,  or  loses  It  in 
the  labyrinthine  recesses  of  the  soul." 
The  poor  hero  Is  in  a  mummy  case  of 
stilted  phrases  and  unreal  motive 
power.  As  for  modern  drawing  room 
comedy,  it  seems  to  have  been  written 
bv  journalists  for  tourists.  "Sometimes 
the  dramatists,  like  Jones  and  Pinero, 
have  been  in  a  drawing  room;  some- 
times like  Sutro,  Somerset,  Maugham, 
and  Barrie,  they  have  never  been  there; 
sometimes  the  scene  is  actually  in  a 
hotel,  but  always  the  feeling  is  of  a 
hotel  reception  room;  never  havs  the 
characters  any  vital  connection  with 
their  environment;  always  one  has  the 
Impression  that  the  scene  has  been 
written  up  by  a  peripatetic  penny-a- 
liner. 

"Yet  the  making,   staging  and  wlt- 
nesing  of  stage  plays  Is  an  act  of  life — 
,  like  taking  a  walk,  or  a  glass  of  beer, 
£  or  a  wife,"  although  "the  fidgets  of  a 
■  nervous   man   in   an   unbleached  shirt 
are  not  necessarily  dramatic,"  and  this 
metaphor  is  suggested  by  the  modern 
problem  play.    The  strength  and  weak- 
ness of  drama  Is  that,  any  theory  may  j 
be  made   to   seem   true,   provided  the  j 
dramatist  is  capable. 

^  pew  Oscar  Wilde,  "with-  j 

out  hope  of  finding  j 

Pleasing  a  rhythm  m  the 

Personalities,  movement  of  con- 
temporary life,  took  refuge  in  Romance 
and  carried  to  Its  logical  absurdity  the 
drama  of  unreality."  "The  Importance 
of  Being  Earnest"  is  the  best  farce  in 
the  language.  "Here  was  an  ardent 
enthusiast,  a  great  fighter,  a  great  vi- 
sionary lost  to  the  world  for  the  lack 
of  a  world  worthy  his  enthusiasm,  and 
so  the  enthusiasm  turned  inwards  and 
preyed  upon  itself,  and  the  lust  for  noble 
deeds  because  the  lust  for  mere  sensa- 
tion." He  perfected  epigrammatic  dia- 
logue and  thus  destroyed  It  The  drama 
ever  since  has  suffered  from  the  paste 
diamonds  of  the  immortal  word.  "The 
stodgy  faces  of  Pinero,  Jones,  Sutro  and 
Bennett  stare  with  incongruity  from 
their  courtesan  grandeur."  The  action 
peters  out  in  the  typical  modern  p'ays. 
Whether  the  writer  be  Shaw,  Barrie  or 
Besier,  the  last  act  is  almost  always  a 
bad  one. 

"If  a  play  1b  not  poetic,  It  is  a  farce."' 
"The  one-aot  play  is  the  last  hope  of 
conventional  drama  in  England— untfj 
the  great  renaissance  comes."  But  r 
theatre  evening  of  one-act  plays  is  bore 
some.  The  place  for  the  one-act  play 
is  the  music  hall. 

Ibsen's  Influence,  though  the  Norwe- 
gian drama  Is  too  often  provincial, 
might  have  been  altogether  good  if  Ibsen 
had  been  translated  by  poets  and  had 
poets  been  his  first  disciples.  "But  he 
was  translated  by  William  Archer  (an 
oaten  soul!)  and  one  of  his  first  disci- 
ples was  Bernard  Shaw  (poetic  by  birth, 
but  oaten  by  design)." 
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"The  'Eleotra'  of  Hofniannsthal  Is  a 
rile,  vulgar  dream— a  nightmare,  a  flt 
Jproduct  of  a  nightmarish  age." 

"The  dreams  of  \Maeterltnok  ar*  not 
|  vulvar  \-ot  thev  om-iwn  Maeterlinck 
lis  n  peasant  That  Is  In  his  favor;  he 
1  understands  the  value  of  simple  things." 
f*'Barrie  himself  la  a  fairy— the  boy' 
(who  won  M  never  stow  up.  •  •  • 
I  Please.  Mr  Karrie.  stay  In  fairyland, 
land  thank  ilod  rightly  that  you  have  the 
[entree'  It  is  this  olfln  whlmslcallt>-  re. 
(deems  the  plays  of  Bernard  Shaw.  Shaw 
I  the  preacher  cannot  suppress  that  Irish 
I  fairy.    It  will  poke  fun  at  everything." 


'<  Refuge  in 
Music 


The  old  burlesque  In  Its 
transformation     into  the 
first  form  of  musical  com- 
Halls  edy  was  representative  of 
England:    "It  had  all  the  chaotic  In- 
consequence, all  the  Irrelevant  humor, 
all  the  vulgar  ostentation,  all  the  no- 
madic Insularity  of  modem  English  life." 
Furthermore,  it  was  democratic. 
'  "The  '  atmosphere   of   Viennese  light 
opera  reeks  of  sex;  all  the  humor  hinges 
upon  Intrigue,  all  the  fun  is  an  echo 
of  the  brothel.*' 
Alas  that  the  old-fashioned  music  hall 
lis  disappearing.    "The  public  does  not 

get  what  it  wants,  but  what  It  win  put 
.  up  with." 

And  as  George  Moore  years  ago 
'  praised  the  music  hull  as  a  relief  from 
|  the  plays  In  which  Mrs.  Kendal  shone 
!  In  a  matronly  manner,  so  Mr.  Tltterton 
I  chants  sonorously  the  praise  of  the  old  I 
I  music  hall  In  which  Marie  Lloyd  de- 
j  lighted  all  by  her  Rabelaisian  spirit. 

Now.  alas,  the  hall  is  Invaded  by  ma- 
I  raudlng  savages:  "Drawing  room  enter- 
tainers In  white  shirt  front  and  Jewelled 
decollete;  opera  singers,  fat  and  fatu- 
|  ous;  ballad-mongers;  Russian  dancers; 
j  Impertinent  actors,  with  snippets  from 
the   regular  stage,    have   overrun  the 
I  boa  i  ds  and  shoved  my  dear  naughty 
i  frou-frou  girl  and  her  red-nosed  col- 
league Into  the  suburbs.    It  Is  all  very 
dull  and  very  Improving." 

And  worst  of  ail— listen  to  this  pa- 
thetic cry:  "They  have  taken  away  our 
beer"'  ' 


had  read  It  bef0t>vi¥>elng  It.  "it  Is  true 
that  one  young  lady  In  the  audience  re- 
cently at  the  University  tried  to  dis- 
cover by  algebra  what  were  the  rela- 
tions between  the  various  couples  after 
the  first  act:  true.  too.  that  another 
compared  the  scene  in  The  park  to  the 
chatter  of  a  set  of  lunatics  set  loose 
In  their  playground;  and  that  another, 
the  wife  of  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
tive Council,  declared  she  would  resign 
her  membership  of  a  club  that  played 
such  meaningless  rubbish.  But  what 
do  you  expect?  These  ladies  are  like 
the  worthy  citizens  of  Paris,  of  whom 
the  enraged  reformer  said:  'Ces  peres 
de  families  sont  capables  de  sout.' 
Fortunately,  they  were  In  the  smallest 
of  minorities." 


Native 
Australian 


The  Perhaps    the    most  re- 

p  ,    .  ,  ,      markable  chapter  In  Mr. 

■ttaoeiaisian  ritterton.s  book  l8  tnat  en_ 

Spirit  titled  "The  Rabelaisian 
Spirit,"  as  illustrated  and  glorified  by- 
Marie  Lloyd.  A  peasant  in  one  of  Thomas 
Hardy's  earlier  books  took  delight  in 
coarse  stories  because  lie  knew  that 
they  were  true.  Mr.  Tltterton  Insists 
that  the  bawdy  stories  "In  which  we  all 
delight  have  no  point  if  we  do  not  be- 
lieve that  life  should  be  governed  by  a 
stringent  moral  law." 

"There  is  nothing  so  democratic,  so 
commercial  as  the  bawdy  tale;  it  Is  our 
only  form  of  folk-lore  yet  persisting, 
and  the  bawdy  tales  manufactured  by 
solitary  gentlemen  of  individualistic 
ethics  in  their  own  chambers  will  cer- 
tainly be  bad  tales,  and  will  as  certainly 
contain  no  laughter  and  much  poison. 
Most  of  the  daring  plays  of  advanced 
or  of  decadent  dramatists  are  very  like 
the  bawdy  tales  of  such  solitary  gentle- 
men If  one  had  to  seek  reasons  for 
honest  laughter  surely  here  is  one;  that 
it  gaves  us  from  the  gnawing  tooth  of 
privy  speculation,  that  the  great  burst 
of  Its  explosion  blows  away  the  cob- 
webs from  the  dusty  caverns  of  the 
soul.  For  love  must  be  treated  as  a 
sacrament  or  as  a  joke.  The  Rabelaisian 
(spirit  kept  the  halls  sweet  and  clean. 
When  it  passed  unclean  things  began 
to  creep  upon  the  stage.  But  Marie 
Lloyd,  that — 'happy,  healthy,  boisterous, 
magnetic  coster-girl,'  still  lives,  a  child, 
as  are  all  great  humorists,  and  sings 
her  lilting  tunes." 


'  Variety 
Artists 


Mr.  Titterton  has 
much  to  say  about 
Chevalier,  Vesta  Til- 
and  Dancers  ley,  Lauder,  Frag- 
son.  Mark  Sheridan.  Wilkie  Bard,  Bar- 
clay Gammon.  Maskelyne  and  Devants', 
and  Chung  Ling  Soo,  whose  magic  is 
"pure  dreamland  born  of  the  smoke  of 
our  cigarettes  as  we  lounge  in  the 
stalls." 

Then  there  are  entertaining  chapters 
about  the  dancers,  native  and  imported. 
His  idol  is  Isadora  Duncan,  virile  and 
bluff,  heroic  and  naive,  only  feminine  as 
strong  peasant  women  are  feminine.  He 
would  even  have  her  as  chief  boy  In  the 
pantomime. 


Drama  The  Repertory  The- 

^  aire    Club    In  Mel-; 

bourne  is  now  In  a 
Australia,  flourishing  condition.1 
'There  are  more  than  -100  members  who 
£ay  a  guinea  a  year,  and  hold  monthly 
meetings  at  which  theatrical  affairs 
are  discussed  and  good  fellowship  en- 
couraged. The  fifth  season  c'osed  tow- 
ard the  end  of  July.  Arnold  Bennett's 
["What  the  Public  Wants"  and  Anton 

ofhtheh^V'Th\rSea/ulr  were  featur~ 
of  the  season.  Mr.  H.    -.  Champion  in- 

th„at  Tchekh°<'s  Play  sent  a 
rold  shiver  down  the  back  of  him  that 


A  number  of  Aus- 
tralian writers  are 
endeavoring  to  pro- 
Dramatists  duce  plays  that  smack 
of  the  soil.  Prominent  among  them  is 
Louis  Esson  of  Melbourne.  He  Is  the 
author  of  a  slum  play,  "The  Woman 
Tamer."  realistic  to  the  point  of  bru- 
tality; "The  Sacred  Place,"  which  deals 
with  the  life  of  Hindu  hawkers  in  Mel- 
bourne; a  bush  tragedy,  "Dead  Timber," 
which  tells  of  a  pioneer  battling  against 
fate.  He  has  also  written  a  comedy 
in  four  acts,  "The  Time  Is  Not  Yet 
Ripe."  Mr.  Champion  says:  "The  hero 
is  going  to  contest  a  seat  as  a  Socialist 
candidate  when  the  girl  to  whom  he  is 
engaged,  the  daughter  of  the  platitud- 
inarian prime  minister,  is  also  persuaded 
to  stand  by  the  ever-busy  anti-Socialist 
lady  secretary,  who  engages  to  make 
up  all  her  speeches,  manifestos  and 
letters,  though  she,  too,  is  an  emanci- 
pated woman."  She  is  victor  at  the 
polls,  while  the  Socialist  gets  but  a 
handful  of  votes  and  loses  his  deposit! 
Bat  the  play  la  constructed  with  great 
care  and  ©very  couple  of  lines  contains 
a  biting  truth  or  a  sparkling  epigram. 

Then  there  Is  William  Moore,  the 
chief  founder  of  the  literary  theatre  in 
Melbourne.  He  has  written  three  plays. 
The  first  is  albout  the  tea  room 
girls  or  the  daughters  of  men  who 
were  rich,  but  were  penniless  at 
the  time  of  the  financial  crash, 
and  who  started  tea  rooms  in 
Melbourne.  They  were  cultivated  girls 
and  were  "always  addressed  by  their 
surname,  Miss  So  and  So.  The  other 
plays  are  "The  Mysterious  Moonlight." 
with  the  scene  In  a  tea  garden  outside 
a  seaside  hotel;  "The  Only  Game*"  In 
which  an  artist,  seeking  an  ideal,  hesi- 
tates between  a  "beautiful  woman  of 
society  and  a  plain  but  fascinating 
woman  of  Bohemia."  Mr.  Moore,  who 
was  In  London  last  month,  also  brought 
with  him  "The  Children's  Bread,"  by 
Blamire  Young,  an  artist  in  Melbourne. 
This  play  is  a  satire  on  the  egoism  of 
painters.  Another  play,  "If  Youth  But 
Knew,"  dealing  with  social  life.  Is  by 
Mrs.  Dearden. 

Mr.  Moore,  dramatic  critic  of  the  Mel- 
bourne Herald,  hopes  to  produce  these 
plays  in  London  as  curtain  raisers  or 
at  music  halls.  "For  one  act  plays 
there  is  not  much  scope  in  Australia, 
but  all  these  I  have  brought  with  me 
have  been  produced  at  our  annual  even- 
ings at  the  Turn  Verein  Hall." 


The  Mayor 
and 


On  the  other  hand, 
the  mayor  of  Syd- 
ney does  not  think 
Shakespeare  much  of  Shake- 
speare. Mr.  Charles  Whlbley,  honoring 
his  eourage,  considers  his  case.  A  dep- 
utation from  the  New  South  Wales 
Shakespeare  Society  went  to  this  mayor 
and  asked  that  they  might  set  up  a 
monument  to  the  dramatist  in  Sydney. 
"The  worthy  mayor  did  not  give  such 
an  answer  as  Milton  might  have  ap- 
proved. He  did  not  explain  with  pride 
that  his  Shakespeare  needed  no  'labour 
of  an  age  in  piled  stones.'  He  did  not 
denounce  as  useless  the  'star-y  pointing; 
pyramid.'  He  was  content  to  observe 
that  'Shakespeare  was  a  nice  thing  fc 
the  educated  man.'  as  who  should  say 
'a  pleasant  old  gentleman  for  a  quiet 
tea  party.'  But  he  is  no  good  to  Sydney. 
Sydney  does  not  want  'solid.  Inspiring 
pieces.'  Burlesque  and  extravagance 
are  nearer  to  Sydney's  heart  and  taste. 
'The  great  preponderance  of  the  public,' 
said  the  mayor,  'go  for  light  literature 
instead  of  ponderous.'  " 

And  then  Mr.  Whlbley,  though  won- 
dering in  what  sort  of  scales  this  mayor 
weighs  the  poets,  and  why  Shakespeare 
is  ponderous,  wisely  concludes  that  it 
is  Idle  to  dispute  with  mayors,  "who 
speak  with  all  the  authority  conferred 
by  lofty  seats  and  chairs  of  office.  We 
accept  their  judgment  In  all  humility 
of  spirit."  Mr.  Whlbley  is  a  man  after 
Mayor  Fitzgerald's  own  heart.  Mr. 
Fitzgerald  would  never  speak  so  dis- 
courteously about  the  Immortal  Bard, 
the  only  Williams,  as  our  volatile 
French  neighbors  used  to  call  him. 

Mr.  Whlbley  remembers  that  Shake- 
speare did  not  at  once  come  into  his 
kingdom.  In  England  he  was  alternately 
ignored  and  abused.  The  versions  of 
Dryden  and  Shadwell  were  preferred  to 
the  original.  Pope  mourned  the  fact 
that  "he  writ  without  the  patronage  of 
the  better  sort,  and  without  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  best  models,  the  ancients." 
And  all  that  Jeremy  Collier  could  say 
about  him  in  a  solemn  dictionary  of  men, 
countries  and  manners  was  that  he  was 
a  serious  writer,  who,  when  he  chose, 
could  be  very  Jocular."  In  France  his 
triumph  was  long  delayed.  Finally  Vol- 
taire's  denunciation   was  remembered 


"merely  as  n  curiosity  or  criticism,  ana 
crowned  by  Victor  Hugo  Shakespeare 
sat  In  Paris  upon  the  throne  of  poetry  " 
Only  In  the  antipodes  Is  he  ponderous. 

"Yet  the  mayor  of  Sydney  deserves  all 
the  respect   that  we  can  pay  to  his 
courage  and  honesty.   Ii  is  no  easy  en- 
terprise to  oppose  the  received  opinion 
of  the  whole  world.  He  who  undertake* 
it    even  though  he  he  a  mayor,  call" 
down  upon  his  head  all  the  brickbats  of 
ridicule  and  contempt.    The  mayor  of 
Sydney   deserves   neither   ridicule  nor 
contempt.   Rather  let  us  praise  him  as 
one  who  resolutely  avoids  the  share  of 
false  admiration.  Nothing  is  easier  than 
to  fall  down  In  worship  before  the  re- 
ceived  idols.   Thousands   of  unlettered 
persons  win  a  cheap  reputation  for  piety 
by  choosing  their  shrines  wisely.  For! 
this  they  are  accounted  marvels  of  de- 
votion; yet.  if  justice  were  done  to  them, 
they  would  be  found  guilty  of  a  rncanl 
hypocrisy. 

"The  mayor  of  Sydney,  at  any  rate,  Is 
no  hypocrite.  He  gives  no  praise  where] 
he  thinks  it  is  not  due.  He  refuses  to 
admire  the  book  which  he  cannot  un-j 
derstand,  merely  because  he  is  told  to 
admire  it.  He  claims  for  himself,  and 
foi  the  city  over  whose  destinies  he 
presides,  the  best  of  all  virtues— the 
virtue  of  sincerity.  The  public  -goes 
for  light  literature,  and  he  goes  with  I 
the  public.  The  educated  man  may  find  i 
Shakespeare  'a  nice  thing.'  The  mayor 
of  Sydney'  finds-  him  'ponderous'  and 
refuses  to  do  him  honor.  The  decision 
is  honorable  to  the  antipodes.  For  those 
who,  without  hypocrisy,  may  boast  a 
love  of  his  works,  Shakespeare  'sep- 
ulchred in  such  pomp  does  lie,  that 
kings  for  such  a  tomb  would  wish  to 
die.'  Those  who  do  not  love  his  works 
will  be  wise  to  solace  their  leisure  with 
the  soft  delights  of  musical  comedy, 
and  not  to  sully  their  honest  lack  ofi 
appreciation  with  a  false  pretence." 


It   Is  said    tliet  ■  Gustavo  t'barpehfa  :'" 

has  completed  a  trilogy  that  deals  with 
l'aiislan    Hie.     This    announcement  i 
made  at  regularly  recurring  intervals 
It  was  rumored  long  ago  that  "Louise" 
was  the  first  opera  of  this  trilogy. 

Sir  Charles  Stanford  wrote  the  inci- 
dental music  to  Louis.  N.  Parker's  new 
play,  "Drake."  produced  at  His  Ma- 
jesty's Theatre,  yet  very  little  was  said 
abbut  it  in  the  notices  of-  the  first  per- 
formance. The  composer  of  such  music 
always  lias  a  thankless  task.  Audiences 
prefer  to  talk  during  the  waits  than  to 
listen  to  a*iy  music.  Part  of  Stanford's 
music  is  based  on  his  "Songs  of  the 
Sea"  and  "Songs  of  the  Fleet,"  and 
there  is  something  from  his  ballad  of 
"The  Revenge." 

George  Alnslle  Hlght  is  the  author  of 
Wagner's  "Tristan  und  Osolde,"  pub- 
lished' by  Stephen  Swift  &  Co.,  London. 
It  Is  more  than  a  monograph  on  "Tris- 
tan"; "It  is  also  an  endeavor  to  expound 
philosophically  the  artistic  principles 
underlying  Wagner's  art.  The  author 
has  endeavored  to  show  how  the  Wag- 
nerian drama,  so  far  from  being  an  In- 
vention of  the  19th  century,  has  been 
a  steady  organic  growth  from  the  Attic 
drama,  through  the  mediaeval  Folkslied, 
through  Shakespeare  and  Calderon,  Mo- 
zart and  Beethoven,  to  Wagner,  who 
only  differs  from  his  predecessors  in 
having  found  the  way  which  others, 
{  since  classic  times,  were  seeking.  '  And 
j  thus  did  Mr.  Hight  set  himself  reso- 
lutely to  a  task. 


The  Censor 
in 


One  more  note  about  the 
theatre  in  the  far-off 
British  colony.  We  quote 
from  the  Daily  Chronicle 


Sydney 

of  London: 

"The  censorship  has  broken  out  'n  a 
new  place— SOOO  miles  underneath  Lon- 
don.   Sydney  has  an  Adelplii  Theatre, 
and   its  lessee   has  received   an  order 
from  the  chief  secretary's  department 
to   eliminate   a   certain   scene   from  a 
drama  entitled  'Brought  to  Ruin.'  In 
this  scene  a  baby  (really  a  dolli  is  sufj 
focated  with  a  wet  towel.  Apparently! 
some    highly     sympathetic  spectator 
thought  the  baby  was  a  live  one  an 
made  representations  to  the  chief  secre 
tary's  department,  which  is  the  theatri 
cal  licensing  authority  in  Australia.  Th 
lessee  indignantly  declares  that  the  Eng 
lish  censor  raised  no  objection  to  the; 
scene,   and  that   the   drama  has  been, 
frequently   played   in   London  and  the 
provinces.     Furthermore,    he   does  not 
see  why  he  should  be  penalized  for  suf- 
focating a  doll  when  Mr.  Oscar  Asche 
at  another  theatre  in  the  same  city  is| 
nightly  strangling  his  own  wife,  an  ob- 
viously flesh-and-blood  Desdemona." 

Moffat's       Graham  Moffat's  new  play, 
_  "A  Scrape  o'  the  Pen."  pro- 

NeW  duced  at  the  Comedy  Theatre, 
Play  London,  Sept.  4,  seems  to  bd 
much  inferior  to  "Bunty."  The  story 
told  is  a  flimsy  one  and  the  London 
Times  remarked  in  a  superior  mood  that! 
the  audience  was  shown  how  Scotch 

people  or  "some  Scotch  people  behave  at 
funerals,  weddings  and  New  Year's  eve 
rejoicings.'  We  are  shown  how  they 
behaved  on  such  occasion  In  1874-75,  a 
period  of  chignons,  "bustles,''  puff-shoul- 
ders, bugled  bonnets  and  general  ugli- 
ness, to  judge  by  the  costumes  of  Mrs. 
Graham  Moffat's  designing.  People  fill 
their  mouths  with  shortcake  and  their 
pockets  with  whiskey  bottles,  and  when 
the  bottles  have  been  emptied,  fall  to 
singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

"You  expect  the  exhibition  of  haggis, 
but  are  let  off  with  a  passing  allusion 
to  it.  Unfortunately  you  are  not  spared 
the  humors  of  inebriation..  These  are 
provided — to  excess — by  a  'professional 
mourner,'  who  reels  through  the  play 
making  maudlin  and  exceedingly  tire- 
some fun.  And  tiresome,  we  fear,  is  the 
word  for  the  rest  of  the  play — always 
excepting  the  share  of  it  taken  by  the 
old  couple,  forever  bickering  and  mak- 
ing it  up,  a  very  familiar  stage-couple, 
to  be  sure,  but  not  without  a  certain 
freshness  in  Scotch  guise,  and  pleasantly 
played  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moffat." 


Notes 
Made  at 


H.  G.  Pelissier,  known 
as  the  Chief  of  the  Fol- 
lies   in    London,  con- 
Random  ducted      the  Queen's 
Hall  orchestra  last  Wednesday  and  will 
also  conduct  next  Thursday.    Mr.  Pelis- 
sier says  his  action  will  in  no  way  in- 
terfere with  the  career  of  Sir  Henry  J. 
Wood.    The  programs  include  "Serious 
and  other  music — mostly  other."  "In 
the  former  category,"  says  Mr.  Pelis- 
sier,   "may   be   mentioned   a  concert- 
stueck  suggestive  of  Siberia.    I  happen 
to  know  very  little  about  that  country  j 
myself,  never  having  had  occasion  so 
far— (touch  wood)— to  fall  foul  of  the 
Russian   government,   but   I   possess  a  i 
Siberian  hound— no,  it  is  not  for  sale—! 
and  his  bark  has  given  me  many  useful 
ideas  for  the  passages  wherein  I  shall  j; 
endeavor  to  reproduce  the  sound  of  a 
Siberian  prison  warder  talking  to  one  1 
of  the  inmates."     In  London  this  Mr. 
1'elissier  is  reckoned  a  very  funny  man 
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It  Ib  a  curious  natural  phenomenon  that 
the  to-p-bat  and  frock  coat  of  clvtllza-tton 
only  oome  to  their  true  glory  when  worn 

by  an  Ethiopian.  ^^^^ 

Successful  Revivals. 

Now  that  the  play  "Milestones,"  by 
Messrs.  Bennett  and  Knoblauch  has 
been  produced  In  Kew  York,  »  Is  wll 
to  remember  the  London  lady,  an  earn- 
est student  of  tha  higher  form  of  the 
drama,  who  was  delighted  because 
there  was  such  popular  interest  in  the 
old  Greek  plays.  "Witness,*-  she  said, 
"the  success  of  "Mi-les-to-ncs'  **j  and 
she  accented  heavily  the  second  syllable. 

A  Private  Matter* 
The  magistrates  In  Philadelphia  and 
certain  other  towns  are  to  bo  applaud- 
ed for  maintaining  the  right  of  a  citi- 
zen to  wear  a  straw  hat  In  January  or 
in  July  and  punishing  the  fanatics, 
slaves  to  a  silly  tradition,  who  feel  it 
an'  act  of  righteousness  to  destroy  all 
straws  on  or  after  Sept.  18.  There  are 
men  who  compel  their  children  to  don 
absurdly  thick  underclothes  on  Nov. 
1st,  whatever  the  temperature  may  be. 
and  force  them  to  change  to  thin  ones 
on  April  1st  though  snow  lies  on  the 
ground  ;  but  they  are  not  to  be  ap- 
proved. A  man's  head  covering  is  sa- 
cred in  Mohammedan  countries,  and  a 
turban  is  never  put  on  the  floor  or 
tossed  carelessly  on  a  chair  or  table. 
What  matters  It,  whether  the  covering 
of  the  head  be  a  sllker,  straw,  derby, 
pith,  helmet,  or  'one  of  those  hideous 
Austrian  hats  with  a  foolish  little 
feather  In  it?  The  wearer  may  look 
like  a  guy,  but  why  dispute  his  right? 
There  are  some  who  object  to  the  com- 
bination of  tan  shoes  and  dark  trou- 
sers, but  let  us  be  tolerant.  We  are 
told  that  in  the  70  s  and  In  this  city  a 
broker,  successful  and  highly  esteemed, 
was  in  the^hablt  of  wearing  a  straw 
hat  till  Christmas  or  New  Year's,  and  no 
one  pointed  at  him  the  finger  of  scorn. 
We  had  the  honor  of  knowing  B.  Wins- 
low  Paige,  Esq.,  of  Schenectady,  prac- 
tising lawyer  and  at  one  time  attorney 
general  of  the  state  of  New  York,  with 
offices  in  Albany.  He  was  a  singularly 
able  man.  His  preparation  of  cases — 
especially  in  suits  brought  against 
canal  thieves  who  were  prominent  citi- 
zens of  Syracuse — won  the  admiration 
of  his- opponents.  He  would  go  about 
Albany  with  a  straw  hat  in  the  dead  of 
winter,  a  dinky  straw.  Nor  would  he 
, weax  an  overcoat,  A,  .Jhjn.  Seymour  was 

between  his  waistcoat  and  a  piercing 
blast — and  thus,  smoking  cigarettes,, 
though  the  snow  storm  were  a  blizzard, 
he  appeared  pinched  but  intellectual  to 
the  gaping  strangers. 

The  First  Smoke  Talk. 

Some  time  ago-or  was  it  weeks?— 
The  Herald,  having  examined  a  section 
of  the  Oxford  dictionary,  Fald  that  the 
word  "Smoke  talk"  was  included  there. 
In  as  an  Americanism.  We  recently 
heard  a  story  as  to  the  origin  of  this 
word,  which  was  coined,  so  the  story 
goes,  by  Alexander  P.  Browne.  Esq.- 
attorney  and  counWlor-at-law,  In  Bos- 
ton. Sometime  about  1884  a  man  with 
blackboard  and  chalk  made  money  by 
giving  "Chalk  talks."  He  was  a  com- 
bination of  lecturer  and  "sketch  artist. 
When  the  St.  Botolph  Club  was  in  its; 
first  home— m  Boylston  street— It  oc- 
curred to  Mr.  Browne,  a  member  that 
a  series  of  talks  with  speaker  and  au- 
dience sitting  at  ease  and  smoking  at 
will  would  be  agreeable  diversion.  The 
first  talker  in  a  series  that  Included 
'the  late  George  Snell.  Mr  James 
Means  and  Mr.  T.  Jefferson  Coolldge, 
■was  John  Boyle  O'Reilly,  whose  sub- 
ject was  "Ireland  and  Its  Resources. 
The  Home  Rule  question  was  upper- 
most in  the  minds  of  many,  and  toward 
the  end  of  his  talk  O'Reilly  waxed  elo- 


cpient,  ao  that  the  moat  conservative, 
the  moat  cut-and-drled  Bostonians 
among  the  hearers  rose  from  their 
ohalrs  and  howled  against  the  oppress- 
ing Sassenaoh.  Mr.  Browne  then  gave 
the  name  "Smoke  talk'"'  to  this  form  of 
lecture— and  all  this  happened  some- 
where between  1884  and  1886. 


h i ui  glorious  republic,  for  ho  qumos  tlio 
remark  of  one  American  woman  to  him 
in  Paris:  "Guess  this  Is  a  vurry,  vurry 
poor  nation.  Just  you  look  in  tholr 
mouths;  not  a  dollar's  worth  of  gold  In 
one." 


Sunday  In  London. 

A  Sunday  In  London  Is  justly  dreaded 
by  the  stranger.  It  Is  true  there  are 
certain  theatrical  entertainments,  but 
they  are  for  private  societies.  There 
is  now  agitation  In  favor  of  opening 
theaters  on  Sunday  to  the  public,  and 
many,  among  them  actors,  actresses 
and  our  old  friend,  Mr.  George  R.  Sims, 
•toutly  object.  Tn  tho  course  of  argu- 
ment some  one  has  dug  up  facts  to 
prove  that  In  bygone  times  the  English 
weir  not  exemplary  in  observance  of 
Sunday.  A  chronicler  estimated  in  1806 
that  over  200,000  Londoners  spent  the 
4ay  in  inns  and  teagardeus;  "and  tho 
Condition  of  these  pleasure-seekers  at 
nightfall  he  calculated  to  be  as  follows: 
Sober,  60,000;  in  high  glee,  90,000;  drunk- 
l»h,  30.000;  staggering  tipsy,  10,000;  muz- 
p»  15.000;  dead-drunk,  6000.  

STAGE  PROFANITY. 

Miss  Josephine  Cohan,  playing  with 
er  husband,  Mr.  Niblo,  in  Australia, 
writes  to  a  friend  that  the  Austra- 
lians, hearing  American  slang  in  "Get- 
ifch-Quick  Wallingford,"  have  taken 
a  fancy  to  It;  but  "the  My  Gawds,' 
spoken  by  Bessie,  have  all  been 
handed  to  'Gee  whizz!'  for  the  rea- 
son that  the  people  over  there  con- 
Mder  it  sacrilegious  to  say  'My 
Jawd.'  " 

When  the  "glorious  old  English 
omedies"  were  performed  at  the  Bos- 
ton Museum,  the  audience,  made  up 
largely  of  eminently  respectable  per- 
sons who  were  not  easily  persuaded 
to  go  Inside  another  theatre,  took  a 
fearful  pleasure  In  hearing  the  word 
damn"  spoken  with  emphasis  by  any 
tctor  that  was  an  established  favor- 
ite. The  word  was  for  the  moment 
thought  Intensely  humorous.  But 
woe  to  the  young  beginner,  or  the 
unknown,  who  ventured  to  take  this 
liberty;  and  If  by  accident  the  emi- 
nently respectable  person  visited  a 
theatre  other  than  the  Museum,  and 
heard  the  monasyllable,  he  inveighed 
against  the  Immorality  of  the  stage, 
as  though  he  were  Jeremy  Collier  at- 
tacking Dryden,  Congreve  et  al. 

For  some  years  profanity  on  the 
stage  went  out  of  fashion  in  this  city. 
Even  "damn"  was  looked  on  with 
aversion,  If  it  were  not  positively 
tabooed.  With  the  development  of 
so-called  realistic  plays  and  with  the 
increasing  popularity  of  farces  and 
comedies  with  music  profanity  again 
came  into  favor.  In  a  serious  drama  j 
a  resounding  oath  is  supposed  to  sup-  , 
ply  realistic  intensity.  In  a  farce  of 
shop  or  street  life,  any  girl  wins  an 
easy  laugh  by  ejaculating  "My 
Gawd,"  and,  pleased  with  the  evident 
approval,  she  Indulges  herself  in  the 
tiresome  repetition.  Or  a  mugging 
comedian,  feeling  that  he  is  not  ex- 
citing sufficient  attention,  makes  a 
forcible  allusion  to  "hell"  and  the 
audience  is  at  once  convinced  that  a 
genuine  humorist  is  on  the  stage.  A 
savage  oaUi  brings  down  the  curtain 
on  an  act  of  a  "high  class  comedy" 
now  playing  in  this  city. 

We  are  not  fussy  in  these  matters. 
There  are  occasions,  even  on  the 
stage,  when  an  oath  or  an  apostrophe 
to  the  deity,  or  a  mere  expletive,  adds 
to  the  tragedy  or  the  comedy  of  a 
situation;  when  it  seems  necessary, 
inevitable;  but  fluent  profanity  is 
not  necessarily  intensity;  nor  is  it  of 
itself  irresistibly  funny.  When  an 
actor  or  actress  continually  indulges 
in  it,  the  inference  is  that  the  au- 
thor's lines  are  feeble  or  the  people  on 
the  stage  are  of  limited  resources. 


Walters  In  Clubs. 

No  thoughtful  waiter  at  a  club  will 

I  look  favorably  on  a  strike.  He  realizes 
the  advantages  of  his  position.  There 
Is  no  better  school  of  manners,  and  an 
observing  youth  learns  by  imitation  and 
avoidance.   Men  are  more  at  their  ease 

•  In  a  club  than  in  a  restaurant.  They 

I I  talk  in  a  freer  manner;  they  leave  their 
!|  masks  In   the  cloak  room.    They  talk 

on  all  subjects  and  without*,  the  ex- 
purgating or  sandpapering  influence  of 

]  listening  women.  The  waiter  hears  the 
most  contrary  opinions  expressed  con- 
cerning politics,  sports,  the  tariff,  aes- 
thetics.   He  soon  learns  to  distinguish 

[between    cold   reasoning   and   hot  air. 

I  Even  the  waiter  at  the  Porphyry  who 
exclaimed    audibly    at   a  five-o'clock, 

'"Gee,  it  keeps  me  on  the  jump  to  bring 

j  cocktails  to  this  bunch,"  gives  promise 
of  mental  development. 

"Tosslance." 

J  Mr.  Alexander  F.  Chamberlain  of 
[Clark  University,  Worcester,  writes  to 
The  Herald  apropos  of  Capt.  F.  M. 
!  Howes' s  letter  published  in  this  col- 
umn Sept.  19.  The  captain  said  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  on  the  cape  the 
youngest  child  was  called  Tosslance  or 
Tossance. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  now  writes:  Capt. 
Howes's  "Tossance"  or  "Tosslance"  is 
the  same  word  as  "Toshence,\'  which 
the  present  writer  has  recorded  as 
among  the  words  of  Indian  origin  which 
have  crept  into  the  English  language 
of  America,  written  and  spoken,  liter- 
ary and  colloquial.  In  this  case  the 
loan-word  is  from  the  Massachusetts 
(Natick)  dialect  of  the  Algonkian  lin- 
guistic stock.  It  may  be  useful  to  re- 
produce my  brief  entry  of  the  word 
in  the  Handbook  of  American  Indians 
(Bull.  30,  Bur.  Amer.  Ethnol,  Washing- 
ton) Part  II,  1910,  p.  787. 

"Toshence.    The  last  of  anything:  a 

term  local  in  Massachusetts.  Gerard 
(Sun,  N.  Y„  July  30,  1895)  states  that 
the  word  consists  of  the  last  two  syl- 
lables of  mattasons,  the  Massachusetts 
name  for  the  last  child  of  the  family. 
Trumbull  (Natick  Dictionary,  1903,  p.  73) 
gives  the  Massachusetts  term  as  mut- 
tasons,  'youngest  son.'  •  •  •  Gerard 
gives  as  the  true  meaning  "the  little 
after  which  naught,'  i.  e.,  'the  last 
little  one,'  hence,  'by  extension,  'the 
very  last  of  anything." 

The  late  Edward  Everett  Hale  In- 
formed Mr.  Chamberlain  that  in  his 
youth  he  was  quite  familiar  with  the 
word  "Toshence"  in  the  sense  indi- 
cated. "A  thorough  examination  of  the 
memories  of  all  old  Cape  Cod  folk  might 
result  in  the  discovery  of  other  words 
of  Indian  origin  not  now  oh  record. 
*  *  •  The  dictionaries  have  been 
rather  slow  (even,  e.  g.,  In  the  case  of 
chipmunk)  in  entering  up  the  undoubted 
etymologies  of  some  of  these  Indian 
loan-words,  containing  themselves  'of 
Indian  origin,'  or  with  a  chary  'Indian 
word  (?).'  The  etymologies  of  the 
words  of  Indian  origin  in  all  our  great 
dictionaries  need  a  new  and  complete 
overhaulng." 

It  appears  that  this  matter  of  "Tos- 
slance" or  "Toschence"  was  discussed 
by  Messrs.  Chamberlain  and  E.  E.  Hale 
at  a  meeting  of  the  American  Antiqua- 
rian Society  (Proc.  Amer.  Antlq.  Soc, 
1905,  N.  S.,  vol.  xvi.,  pp.  272-273.) 


London  journals  have  published  letters 
from  Americans  complaining  of  scanty 
and  shabby  bathrooms  in  apartments 
and  hotels  of  that  city.  Mr.  H.  Laing 
Gordon  is  moved  to  answer.  "The  thing 
which  matters  is  not  the  beauty  of  the 
bathroom,  but  the  use  of  it,"  and  thus 
he  begs  the  question.  "I  once  scolded 
my  bath  steward  on  an  Atlantic  liner  for 
being  late.  'Sorry,  sir'  he  replied,  'it's 
the  last  morning  of  the  voyage— always 
a  heavy  one.  All  the  American  gents 
■takes  a  bath  today."  Mr.  Gordon  also 
says  that  if  a  choice  were  necessary,  he 
should  prefer  the  society  of  one  who 
bathes  only  once  a  week,  but  changes 
his  linen  daily,  to  that  of  one  who 
bathes  daily,  but  changes  only  once  a 
week.  He  apparently  has  it  in  for  the 
citizens  and  citizenesses  of  this  great 


From  a  Note  Book. 

We  are  told  that  when  the  Bible  was 
translated  into  Japanese  no  equivalent 
to  the  word  "baptize"  could  be  found 
and  "soak"  was  used  instead;  so  the 
Japanese  biblical  students  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  "John  the  Soaker"  and 
with  the  doctrine  of  "soaking  for  re- 
mission of  sins." 

The  Due  Decazes  died  recently.  His 
wife  was  a  Miss  Singer  of  the  well 
known  family.  At  a  watering  place  she 
was  once  so  impetuous  in  word  or  action 
that  some  one  asked:  "Is  she  a  real 
duchess?"  to  which  Lady  Bancroft  re- 
plied: "Oh,  yes,  my  dear,  but  machine 
made." 

It  is  said  that  "hors  d'oeuvre"  are  go- 
ing out  of  fashion.    How  do  you  trans- 
late the  term  into  English?  Mr.  Schloes- 
I  ser  says  it  is  untranslatable.  Gase's 
]  French  Dictionary   gives  "first  course 
side  dish" — which  Is   clumsy  and  not 
|  strictly  correct,  also  "appetizer."  "Tid- 
j  bits,"  "whets,"  "snacks,"  and  the  old 
English    word    "sotelties"  (subtleties) 
have   been    suggested.     There    was  a 
literal  translator  who  preferred  "out  of 
works." 

A  negro  in  this  country  was  marrii  d 
j  recently  when  he  was  111  years  old. 
I  Old  man  Parr  married  for  the  second 
I  time  when  he  was  120.    In  the  land  of 
the  Tsar  no  one  of  his  subjects  is  al- 
lowed to  marry  after  he  or  she  is  80; 
truly  a  land  of  despotic  oppression. 


NANCE  O'NEIL  AT 
THE  ST.  JAMES 


ST.  JAMES  TTIEATItK-"'ThaL:V"n 
drama  by  Paul  Wilstach. 

 Nance  ONoll 

Nlclas  Itobmt  T.  Halncg 

Damlel  Theod.>n>  Frlobua 

Crobyle  f   J*hel  Grey  Terry 

Myrtale  Oraoe  Nile 

5,am,on  V*V.  William  C.  Wnlah 

Flavian  .*  -William  Yeranue 

£*ul  Sidney  Rings 

Palemon  David  Halifax 

Cyrt)  a.  b.  Dudley 

Adhemcs  Carle  Stowe 

Ccphanes  Charles  Abbe 

Dancing  Clirl  Freda  Casson  Slmone 

Alblna  Beth  Fronklyn 

Miss  Nance  O'Nell  appeared  for  the 
first  time  at  the  St.  James  Theatre  last 
evening  as  Thais.  A  woman  of  com- 
manding stature,  she  Is  physically  well 
suited  to  portray  the  splendor  and 
allurement  of  the  famous  Alexandrian 
courtesan.  But  K  she  was  a  picturesque 
and  queenly  figure,  Miss  O'Nell  did  not 
last  evening  seem  wholly  at  ease  In  the 
pa>t,  while  there  were  occasional  evi- 
dences of  a  lack  of  mastery  of  tlv 
lines.  Her  Thais  was  at  first  a  good- 
natured  woman  listening  greedily  to  tin 
praises  of  her  followers  and  insisting 
eagerly  upon  reiterated  assurances  oi 
admiration  for  her  beauty  and  her  ex- 
ploits in  the  theatre.  Nor  did  the 
actress  at  first  suggest  the  beauty's 
triumphant  faith  in  her  sovereignty. 

Miss  O'Neil  was  more  dramatically 
effective  in  the  third  act.  She  portrayed 
excellently  the  mental  unrest  brought 
about  by  the  monk's  persistent  pres- 
ence and  her  outburst  of  rage  at  Dam- 
Id's  entreaties  that  she  should  aban- 
don her  life  of  shame  was  declaimed 
finely  and  with  authority. 

There  was  a  largo  and  Interested 
audience. 

On  Saturday  evening  Miss  O'Neil  will 
appear  in  Sudermann's  drama  "Mag- 
da." 

|  "JUNE  BRIDE" 

MAJESTIC  THEATRE— "The  June 
Bride,"  a  Viennese  operetta  in  three 
acts,  the  book  by  Edgar  Smith,  the 
lyrics  by  E.  Ray  Goetz  and  the  music 
by  Edmund  Eysler.    The  cast: 

Albert  Holder..  Arthur  Aylesworth 

Henri  Juteau  .4  Arthur  Lipson 

Herbert  Wilkins.  . .  Jp»  David  Torrenee 

Bobby  Wilkins  ■  +  •  Ernest  Truex 

Elly  Von  Trautweln  Amelia  Stone 

Leela.  Von  Trautweln  Hazel  Krrke 

Mrs.  Von  Trautweln  Flavla  Arearo 

Bosle  it  Lillian  Rosa 

Another  Viennese  operetta.  Viennese 
only  In  its  waltzes  and  the  skillful  and 
adequate  orchestration,  and  for  the  more 
or  less  consistent  plot  that  is  a  charac- 
teristic of^Jthis '  latest  development  of 
the  genusVmuslcal  comedy. 

"Th»<lune  Bride"  has  a  story  fairly 
plausible  and  worked  out  to  a  logical 
conclusion.  Albert  Holder,  forced  by 
his  rich  uncle  to  grow  tulips  In  Holland, 
flees  for  a  month's  recreation  to  a 
French  watering  place,  whero  he  falls 
in  with  a  buxom  widow,  landlady  of  a 
Brussels  pension,  who  has  aristocratic 
;  ambitions  and  is  trying  to  marry  off 
j  her  two  charming  daughters.  Holder 
has  the  inevitable  friend,  a  Franch  art- 
ist, who  talk  bad  English  and  furnishes 
much  of  the  fun  of  the  piece.  The  two. 
of  course,  fall  in  love  with  the  daugh- 
ters. 

Complications  are  introduced  with  the 
arrival  of  a  lawyer  with  news  of  the 
uncle's  death  and  a  will  which  provides 
that  before  receiving  the  millions  Hold- 
er must  serve  a  month  incognito  in  some 
menial  capacity.  He  enters  the  service 
of  the  widow  as  a  man  servant  and 
the  ensuing  situations  in  the  second 
act  at  the  pension  form  the  gentle  com- 
plexities of  the  plot. 

There  is  also  a  preposterous  English 
merchant  and  his  sonwno  try  to  pass 
themselves  off  as  members  of  the  no- 
bility, the  elder  of  whom  ends  by  mar- 
rying the  widow. 

The  third  act,  which  takes  place  on 
the  tulip  farm,  serves  only  to  Introduce 
I  a  wealth  of  flowers,  a  pretty  ensemble 
and  to  assure  the  auditor,   quite  un- 
I  necessarily,  that  everything  turned  out 
happily  in  the  end. 

The  mantle  of  Strauss  having  envel 
oped  Vienna,  all  the  music  that  comes 
from  there,  it  seems,  must  Inevitably 
be  in  waltz  tempo.  "The  June  Bride"  Is 
practically  all  waltzes,  waltzes  with  a 
lilt  and  a  swing  that  get  into  the  blood 
and  feet,  even  though  they  sometimes 
lack  something  in  freshness.  They  have 
the  catchiness,  however,  that  make  them 
stick  In  the  memory  without  immediate 
cloying.  They  are  distinctly  "humma- 
ble."  At  the  very  beginning,  "Raven 
Tresses  and  Golden  Locks"  has  a  little 
of  the  true  Strauss  swing,  and  a  haunt- 
ing sentimental  theme. 

In  direct  contrast  for  its  snappy 
cheeriness,  but  equally  pleasing,  Is  the 
chorus  "When  you  marry,"  which  Miss 
Stone,  Aylesworth  and  Lipson  sing  in 
the  second  act.  Miss  Stone's  "My  Girl 
of  Dreams"  will  be  popular  and  there 
are  others.  Before  the  end,  the  hearer 
longs  for  one  snappy  march  chorus, 
however. 

Musically  the  piece  deserves  the  name 
operetta  and  the  composer  has  care- 
fully subordinated  his  very  full  orches- 
tration so  as  not  to  drown  the  singers 
or  confuse  the  themes. 

The  piece  is  generously  staged  and 
the  effects,  though  built  on  old  frames, 
come  with  some  touch  of  novelty.  The 
wall  of  flowers  and  faces  that  suddenly 
confronts  the  audience  at  the  beginning 
of  third  act  is  startllngly  pleasant. 

Miss  Stone  has  an  attractive  person- 
ality and  a  dainty  smile.  She  did  not 
seem  fully  at  home  in  her  part  and 
perhaps  this  was  the  reason  that  she 
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apparently  held  her  voice  In  reslritlnt 

through  much  of  the  evening.  Other* 
of  the  east  seemed  to  have  the  same 
difficulty,  which  perhaps  is  explained 
by  the  fact  that  this  was  but  the  second 

performance. 

Mr.  Aylesworth  seemed  afflicted  with 
an  excess  of  bashfulness  in  his  wooing 
which  the  circumstances  of  the  situa- 
tion did-  not  always  account  for.  He 
sang  pleasantly  If  not  strongly  and 
has  a  winning  smile.  Mr.  Lipson  was 
the  real  life  of  the  piece.  With  all  his 
grotesque  make-up  and  preposterous  ac- 
cent, he  was  genuinely.  If  obviously, 
funny,  and  he  sang  with  an  abandon 
and  a'  ready  adaptation  to  tho  spirit  of 
the  words  that  distinguished  him. 

Miss  Klrke  also  sang  well  and  Bmlled 
charmingly.  Little  Lillian  Ross  during 
her  brief  appearance  showed  a  spirit 
and  smoothness  of  execution  that  should 
have  made  her  the  envy  of  her  elder*. 
She  was  captlvatingly  dainty  and  de- 
llelously  funny. 

The  rest  will  be  much  better  when 
they  have  felt  themselves  more  fully 
into  their  parts. 

The  gypsy  dance  by  Mile.  LaGale  and 
M.  Piato  was  not  given. 

The  large  and  unusually  attractive 
chorus  was  well  drilled  and  euphouious. 
What  little  dancing  there'  is,  is  of  the 
quiet  sort. 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

Sam  Chip  and  Mary  Marble,  insepar- 
able in  vaudeville  for  a  number  of 
years,  have  the  head-line  position  on 
the'  B.  F.  Keith  bill  this  week,  present- 
ing an  attractive,  picturesque  sketch 
entitled  "The  Land  of  Dykes."  The 
story  is  laid  in  Holland  with  everything 
Dutch  from  the  windmill  that  holds  the 
centre  of  the  stage  settings  to  Miss 
Marble's  wooden  shoes,  and  the  charac- 
ters all  look  like  the  picture  book  draw- 
ings. Miss  Mary  Marble  is  Meenie 
\  Hofflemeister,  grand-daughter  of  Jan 
j  Van  Dyke,  burgomaster,  and  of  course 
she  falls  in  love  with  Sam  Chip,  who, 
in  the  play,  is  none  other  than  William 
Klomp,  gardener's  assistant  and  -  the 
burgomaster's  all-around  handy  man. 
It  is  a  pretty  sketch,  well  acted  from 
start  to  finish  and  it  made  a  big  hit. 
I  Fresh  from  the  West  and  new  to  Bos- 
|  ton  audiences  is  Miss  Lillian  Ashley  in 
songs  and  stories.  Miss  Ashley,  early 
in  her  act,  portrays  the  bashful  school 
girl  called  upon  both  to  sing  and  to 
recite  in  the  presence  of  visitors.  Then 
later  she  appears  in  a  little  telephone 
monologue,  which  is  easily  the  best  of 
many  clever  things  in  her  act.  All  of 
her  telephone  conversations  with  divers 
imaginary  parties  at  the  other  end  are 
amusing,  especially  that  by  the  husband 
who  has  dined  too  long  and  too  well 
and  who  vainly  endeavors  to  call  up  his 
wife  at  2  A.  M.  to  inform  the  lady  that 
he  guesses  he  will  remain  in  town  over 
night. 

Tony  Hunting  and  Corrine  Francis  in 
"The  Love  Lozenges"  presented  a  new 
sketch  that  gave  opportunity  for  some 
singing  and  some  extremely  artistic 
dancing  by  Mr.  Hunting.  Another  team 
that  made  a  big  hit  were  the  Otto 
Brothers,  two  Boston  boys,  in  a  Ger- 
man dialect  skit  entitled  "Murdering  the 
King's  English  to  the  Queen's  Taste." 
They  carry  a  line  of  brand  new  jokes 
and  include  in  their  repertoire  a  num- 
ber of  local  hits,  political  and  otherwise, 
that  everybody  appeared  to  appreciate 
and  to  applaud. 

Another  of  the  new  teams  coming  to 
B.  F.  Keith's  this  week  for  the  first 
time  Is  that  of  Harry  Tighe  and  Edith 
Clifford  in  "Vaudeville  Tidbits,"  and  in 
which  Miss  Clifford's  singing  is  easily 
the  feature.  Hickman  Bros.  &  Co.  | 
gave  an  amusing  sketch  in  "A  De- 
fective Detected,"  most  of  the  comedy 
'being  built  about  a  trap  door  in  the 
wall. 

MacMahon,  Diambnd  and  Clemons 
proved  an  unusually  clever  trio,  ,  their 
best  work  being  their  dancing,  while 
Honors  and  LePrince  are  French  ec- 
centric comedians.  Also  upon  the  pro- 
gram are  the  Great  Tornadoes,  six 
aerial  athletes,  who  are  billed  as  being 
direct  from  Germany  and  as  appearing 
in  "death-defying"  feats.  There  is, 
however,  nothing  particularly  blood- 
curdling nor  wonderful  In  their  act, 
although  they  do  -pull  off  some  good 
somersault  work. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE  -  "Is 
Matrimony  a  Failure?"  a  farce  In  three 
acts,  adapted  from  the  German  by  Leo 
Dletrichstein.  > 

Skelton  Perry. ..  UV. .'.  John  Craig 

Hugh  Wheeler  William  Foote 

Frank  Bolt  Walter  Walker 

Albert  Rand  Carney  Christie 

Jasper  Stark  Al  Roberts 

David  Meek.....  Egbert  Munro 

Dr.  Hoyt  R.  A.  Roberts 

George  Wilson  Stowell  H.  Bancroft 

Lew  Borden  r  Carl  Nlspel 

Herman  Rmgler  George  H.  Trader 

Kate  Wheeler  Laurett  Browne 

Madge  Bolt  \  . .  .Mabel  Colcord 

Alice  Rand.....  Henrietta  MoDannlel 

Annie  Stark  Marguerite  Morris 

Lucy  Meek  ..Gladys  Lott 

Helen  Hoyt  Sylvia  Bladen 

Julia  Wilson  Utargaret  Fay 

Natalie  Borden  Anne  Hamilton 

Sadie  Rlngrler  Jeatmette  Leavltt 

Fanny  Perry  Mary  Young 

Paul  Barton  Donald  Meek 

Lulu  Wheeler  Florence  Shirley 

Carrie  Grace  Roberts 
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An  appreciative  audience  of  fair  sue 
was  present  yesterday  afternoon  at  a 
spirited  performance  of  Dletrlchsteln's 
adaptation  of  "Die  Thur  Ins  Frele." 

The  farce,  a  comic  exposition  of  mari- 
tal differences,  Is  far  from  new  In 
theme.  There  is  a  torrent  of  well-worn 
Joke*,  the  faithlessness  of  husbands,  the 
petulance  of  wives,  the  absurdity  of 
masculine  housekev,*ing.  the  meddling 
of  mothers-in-law  and  the  reluctance 
Of  each  In  a  conjugal  quarrel  to  he  the 
first  to  give  In. 

But  a  certain  variety  Is  Imparted  to 
the  subject  by  presenting  different 
modes  of  reconciliation,  while  the  lines 
are  often  irresistibly  amusing, 
t  The  piece  was  well  cast  and  each 
"member  of  the  company  contributed 
effectively  to  a  performance  which  de- 
manded excellence  as  a  whole  rather 
than  distinguished  playing  by  a  given 
number  of  chief  characters. 

Mr.  Craig  impersonated  a  good-na- 
tured husband  with  engaging  suavity, 
but  It  Is  a  barren  part.  Miss  Young  was 
appropriately  petulant  as  one  of  the 
recalcitrant  wives.  Mr.  Munro  was  ex- 
cellent as  the  unctuous  superintendent 
of  schools,  while  Mr.  Trader  gave  a 
dever  characterization  of  the  gardener. 

Miss  Browne  was  forceful  as  the  dic- 
tatorial mother-in-law,  and  Miss  Leavltt 
pleased  as  Sadie  Rlngler.  Mr.  Meek 
played  Paul  Barton,  the  trouble-making 
lawyer,  with  evident  enjoyment. 

The  play  next  week  will  be  "Sherlock 
Holmes,"  with  Mr.  Craig  as  the  detec- 
tive. 

Wilson  Melrose  will  make  his  first  ap- 
pearance at  this  theater  in  "The  Avia- 
tor," Oct.  7. 


trait  with  coiffure  a  la  Marl.-  Antoinette 
does  not  adorn  the  Berlin  Museum, 
noted  on  a  visit  to  Paris  after  the  Great 
Revolution,  thut  the  book-stalls  on  the 
quals  were  filled  with  richly-bound  vol- 
umes, stumped  with  the  arms  of  the 
oldest  French  families,  while  second- 
hand dealers  displayed  superb  portraits 
stolen  from  mansions  the  owners  of 
which  had  perished  by  the  guillotine 
S.  ARTHUR  BENT. 
Scltuate.  Sept.  31,  1912. 


"Saliva"  This  Time. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

My  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
alscusslon  solng  on  in  this  department 
regarding  the  correct  spelling  of  the 
word  "slyver"  or  "sliver,"  used  as  a 
name  for  the  soft,  juioy  inner  bark  of 
our  Maine  pines.  If  either  of  these 
spellings  Is  correct  then  we  who  live 
hereabouts  are  hopelessly  wrong.  We 
have  always  spelled  It  "saliva,"  have 
pronounced  It  that  way  and  have  never 
questioned  the  meaning  or  spelling.  Of 
course  many  boys  slur  over  the  three 
syllables  until  they  sound  as  two— but 
that  Is  true  of  many  words  which  boys, 
old  and  young,  use.  I  have  scraped  this 
bark  from  many  limbs  when  a  boy  and 
always  with  the  Impression  that  I  was 
scraping  "saliva." 

FRANK  K.  RICH. 
East  Eddington,  Me. 

M.  Le  Bargy  Again. 

M.  Le  Bargy,  the  playactor,  says  that 
a  man  cannot  dress  on  less  than  $6000 
a  year.  Sir  Herbert  Tree  hearing  this 
said:  "Pooh,  pooh,"  likewise  "Tush!" 
also  "Go  to!"  He  quoted  this  definition 
of  a  gentleman:  one  who  can  wear  a 
clean  collar  without  looking  conspicu- 
ous, and  attributed  it  to  Nellie  Farren. 
Was  not  H.  J.  Byron,  the  originator  of 
this  definition?  A  Bond  street  tailor  said 
that  with  £1200  a  man  could  wear  a 
suit  every  other  day.  No,  actors  are 
not  the  best  dressed  men  in  Londan,  but 
Stock  Exchange  men,  foreign  diplomats 
and  hotel  clerks  ate  conspicuous  for  the 
material  and  fit  of  their  clothes.  And 
then  he  made  this  humiliating  state- 
ment: "We  are  really  living  in  an  age 
of  the  one-sult-a-year  man,  and  that 
is  what  London  is  really  coming  to  In 
the  matter  of  dress."  How  does  M.  Le 
Bargy  spend  his  $6000?  Of  course  he 
has  a  pair  of  suspenders  for  each  pair 
of  trousers.  Does  he  sport  lace  waist- 
coats? Much  can  be  done  in  the  way 
of  cravats.  Pleated  shirts  are  not  with- 
in reach  of  the  humblest,  at  least  not 
the  sort  in  which  M.  Victor  Maurel,  the 
baritone  singer,  delights. 


Prof.  Whetham  thinks  that  the  Eng- 
,  shorter  and 
nation  "less 


Ferguson  farewells  his  guest  at  the . 
railway  station,  and  as  he  ia  about  to 
mount  his  motor  car  spies  you  awaiting  I 
the  train  for  Boston.    "I  say,  Johnson,  , 
1  want  you  to  know  Mr.  Blizzard  of 
Spokane.    He'll  keep  you  company.  Be 
good  to  him."   You  had  looked  forward 
to  a  pleasant  couple  of  hours  in  the 
smoking  car.    Vou  had  saved  two  cigars 
for  this  Journey,  and  seen  yourself  read-  j 
ing  the  newspapers  at  leisure,  or  the  j 
short  stories  and  advertisements  in  a  | 
magazine,  and  possibly  making  prog- 
ress in  George  Flnlay's  masterly,  but 
not  engrossing  "Greece  Under  the  Ro- 
mans."   And  now  you  have  two  hours 
with  Blizzard,  whom  you  have  just  met, 
a  sallow,  melancholy  person,  with  an 
apologetic  cough.    Yes.  he'll  smoke.  "I 
don't  care  if  I  do."    This  formula  al- 
ways excites  your  anger.    He  sits  and 
savs  nothing  but  looks  at  you.  Knowing 
nothing  about  Spokane,  you  talk  des- 
perately about  it.    "Wonderful  city!  Re-     t.u„   -  ----  -—-.„♦-_  anA 

markable  progress!"  For  a  westerner,  lish  may  become  a  darker,  shorter  and, 
he  is  singularly  uncommunicative.  You  more  emotional  ''ace; 
try  baseball,  the  prospects  of  a  war  able  to  take  and  keep ,  an  »n,"»"**^" 
.between  Germany  and  England,  the  pit!-  steadfast  and  Pe™tatent.  He  attUbu\es 
able  condition  of  the  stage;  you  ques-  this  coming  change  to  a  southern  e  e 
tinn  the  sanitv  of  Mr.  Roosevelt  and  in-  menl  which  is  gradually  making  us 
qul"e  into  p  oblems  of  irrigation.  Hard  influence  felt  in  England.  Some  ,  o the 
?T,  f '  hours— and  you  are  with-  London  journals  are  greatly  exercisea 

out  tobacco  You  offer  him  a  newspa-  in  the  matter  and  are  collecting  docu- 
™l  .nrt  a  maeazlne  "No,  I  never  read  ments,  human  and  inhuman 
per  and '  *  "f^?1"*  ^  es-  Ex.  »A  weU  known  portrait  painter"-.t  s 
&  V. ™  arrfv in Boston.  Mr.  surprising  that  he  does  not  wish  his 
£?,U  a  Jtn«  vmir  hand  "I  have  en-  name  to  be  mentioned-says  that  26  years 
Tn ^meeting  you  H  you  ever  come  ago  about  60  per  cent,  of  the  people  who 
L5«LZ  lft  me  know  "  came  to  him  as  sitters  were  fair-haired 

Of  which  one  of  us  could  not  this  blue-eyed,  punctual  in  appointment,  and 
f«hl  be  related'  There  is  always  a  able  to  "preserve  a  statue-like  appear- 
FerAison  wl  o dumps  a  departing  guest  ance."  Now  when  a  blonde  or  fair- 
LTiend  or  mere  acquaintance.  There  haired  man  comes,  he  is  almost  always 
Mr  Blizzard-sometimes  a  foreigner  and  about  80  per  cent,  of  the 
nes  reserved.  And  who  sitters  are  "dark  and  brunettes.  '  1  hey 
tuer  Mr  Blizzard  is  not  ave  not  punctual,  they  are  restless,  they 
bored  for  the  two  hours  than  he  ask  all  sorts  of  questions,  "especially  it 
eels  himself  obliged  to  be  enter-  they  hear  a  noise."    The  indefatigable 

reporter  visited   a   "well  known  hair- 
dresser."   He  too  believes  that  English- 
Those  Paris  Book  Stalls.  nun  are  growing  darker    'And  in  the 

!!-        w  'shop   at   that    moment   there   were  11 

As  the  World  Wags.  .'clients  "    Nine  were  dark.    They  were 

I  regret  to  see  in  your  valuable  column  '  ™?™rin     with   the   hairdressers,  the 
that  the  book  stalls  are  to  be  removed  ™«™    Tne  otner  two  Were  quietly 
from  the  quals  of  Paris.    I  was  never  ^I?okin°-  and  reading  newspapers  with 
la  "flaneur."  but  many  an  hour  I  have|SmokmS  ana    ed  nhlesrm 
'spent  along  those  stalls  deciding  ^at;t.^^  and  prof. 

books  I  could  not  afford  to  buy.  One  There  l s  swe e  Gazette 
day  I  came  across  an  evidently  unread 1  whe.tham  *ndlt  *  A™r  can  army  sur- 

sutne.     at  ss  sg  Sz&SSssik 


on  friend  or  mere 
is  always 

chatty,  sometimes  reserv 
knows    whether  Mr 
more 
that  feels 
taining? 


alcohol  and  are  more  likely  to  be  in- 
toxicated on  a  smaller  consumption. 


by  the  author  to  M. 
Hilaire."  This  great  scholar  and  author 
was   at   first   prlvato  secretary  ,  to  M. 
Thiers,  later  senator  and  secretary  for 
foreign   affairs.    He,   although  foreign! 

secretary,  might  not  have  been  able  to|  The  Tar  Brush  in  Karts. 

read  English.    At  any  rate  he  had  not  As  the  World  Wags: 

cut  the  leaves,  but  had  sent  the  work  '  t,     DumaS  were  not 

bv  book  post  to  the  second-hand  dealer.     *ou      *   *  \ 

Naturally,  I  did  not  inform  my  friend  L*^6"^  Brunetiere's"  "Honore  de  Bal- 

v,uc  r>n  natre  59  this:  "It  has  been  1 
bim,  just  as  I  did  not  tell  Gen.  ^  nas  on  page  aB  lnl8-' 


friend  l'»  esteemed  because  of  their  negro 
Motley  of  this  find  in  my"  next  Yettor  to  M**^*3?'  "^59  V 
i»lm   just  as  I  did  not  tell  Gen    Caleb  ■«    ™SoldVumas  that  he  was  'a  nat- 
£U8hin^.'!^n  L  ^anIL  "l  ™5_  r  ^  ural  force' ;  and  never  was  a  more  pomp- 


Wm  at  Geneva  in  1872,  that  when  I  was,  '.',,„„„  reserved 

a  student  in  Yale  College  In  1860,  I  heard  °us  eulogy  less  dese"ed 
him  threaten  a  Democratic  audience  in 
New 


The  old  Du- 


hreaten  a  Democratic  audience  in  "fVexnloiting  the  whites  and  grinning 
Haven  that  if  they  did  not  vote  »^nuexbPJ°J  t f  his  ears."    Here.  I  take 


(or  the  pro-slavery  candidates,  Brecken 
ridge  and  Lane,  "a  man  on  horseback" 
I  would  appear  who  would  destroy  their 
liberties.  Breckenridge  and  Lane  were 
not  elected,  the  horseback  man  did  not 
appear,  and  Gen.  Cushing  lived  to  be  a 
good  Republican,  serving  his  country 
with  distinguished  ability  at  the  Geneva 
tribunal  for  the  Alabama  claims. 

To  revert  for  a  moment  to  the  Paris 
book  stalls.  We  have  never  had  the 
pickings  from  them  which  our  ancestors 
enjoyed,  for  one  of  the  numerous  Coun- 
tesses Potocka,  she  whose  pastel  por- 


over  -  - 

It  the  word  negro  is  used  with  some- 
thing like  contempt.  It  is  true,  Indeed, 
that  in  England  and  upon  the  continent 
of  Europe  a  negro  does  not  suffer  from 
race  prejudice  and  social  ostracism  as 
here,  but  it  Is  true  also  that  wherever 
Englishmen  are  associated  with  negroes 
In  the  mass  the  color  line  is  strictly 
drawn.  The  white  Africanders  are  far 
more  brutal  In  their  attitude  toward  the 
native  negro  than  the  whites  of  the 
United  States  are  toward  our  colored 
population,  and  of  course  the.  attitude 
of  the  Englishman  toward  the  Hindu  is 
notoriously  contemptuous.  I  understand 
that  the  Germans  are  brutal  toward  the 
neeroes   of    their   African  possessions. 


Possibly   the    I'r.-nch  deal   hn>r.-  justly 
and  decently  with  the  dark  races  than 
the  Teutons,  whether  Germans  or  Eng- 
lish- E.  N.  V. 
Boston. 

The  translation  of  Brunetiere's  re- 
mark is  our  own.  "E.  N.  V."  quoted  the 
original  French. 

Prejudiced  Brunetiere. 

Our  allusion  to  the  position  of  the 
elder  and  younger  Dumas  In  Paris  fol- 
lowed a  remark  about  the  late  Samuel 
Coleridge-Taylor:  the  fact  that  his 
father  was  a  negro  did  not  work  against 
him  In  England,  where  he  was  honored 
and  beloved  as  composer,  conductor  and 
teacher  by  white  audiences  and  white 
pupils.  We  ulso  said  that  when  he  vis- 
ited the  United  States  his  mixed  blood 
debarred  him  from  conducting  certain 
choral  societies  which  had  gladly  per- 
formed his  "Hiawatha"  trilogy  or  a  part 
of  It. 

Wre  believe  our  statement,  with  re- 
gard to  the  Dumas  is  wholly  correct  in 
fplte  of  Brunetiere  and  all  his  works. 
One  sneer  does  not  sniff  away  a  wall 
of  facts.    The  elder  Dumas  numbered 
among  his  friends,  and  not  merely  his 
parasites,    men   and   women   of  Paris 
that   were    well    worth    knowing.  The 
younger  Dumas  for  many  years  was  a 
power  In  Paris  intellectually  and  so- 
cially. As  our  correspondent  well  knows, 
the   Academy,    which   had    refused  to 
open    its   doors    to    the   elder  Dumas, 
Flaubert,   Balzac,    Gautler,   Zola,  Ver- 
laine  and  other  glories  of  French  litera- 
ture, did  not  refuse  the  younger  Dumas 
because  he  had  African   blood  in  his 
veins,  and  as  we  have  already  said, 
j  the  tar  brush   in   the  Heredia  family 
I  did  not  prevent  at  least  one  of  the 
|  daughters  marrying  Into  a  noble  fam- 
!  ily  or  bar  the  poetical  father  from  the 
!  highest  literary  and  social  honors.  That 
I  men  with   negro  blood  are  often  sin- 
gularly attractive  to  Parisian  women  is 
shown  in  French  prose  and  caricature 
of  the  last  20  years. 

Brunetier  was  a  man  of  narrow  vision 
and  intense  prejudices,  opinionated,  at 
heart  a  Philistine.  Balzac,  stung  by  an 
article,  characterized  the  writer  as  "Le 
petit  Sainte-Beuve."  The  same  adjective 
might  better  be  applied  to  Brunetiere. 
|  What  he  wrote  about  Dumas  the  elder, 
as  quoted  above,  is  more  than  unfair;  it 
|  is  wholly  false. 

The  people  of  the  countrcy  are  of  n  good 
Stature,  tawuy  coloured,  broad  faced,  flat 
nosed,  and  gii-cu  much  to  driuke  both  wine  of 
Spalne,  and  also  a  certelne  kind  of  wine 
which  they  make  with  bouy  of  Maguets,  and 
roots,  and  other  things  which  tney  use  to  put 
Into  the  same.  They  call  the  same  wine 
I'uleo.  They  are  soone  drunke,  and  given  to 
much  beastlinesse,  and  void  of  all  gooduesse 
*  *  *  whereupon  they  are  defended  from  the 
drinking  of  wines,  upon  paines  of  money,  as 
well  he  that  selleth  the  wines  as  the  Indian 
that  di'lnketh  the  same.  And  if  this  com- 
mandemcnt  were  not,  all  the  wina  in  Spniue 
and  In  France  were  not  sufficient  for  the 
West  Indies  oncly. 

Enter  Mr.  Witherspoon. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  drinks,  Joe  Bush  was  in 
town  last  month,  up  from  Central  Amer- 
ica way  on  a  flying  trip  to  civilization. 
By  way  of  celebration,  Joe  and  1  went 
one  night  to  a  burlesque  show.  At  in- 
termission, as  we  started  out,  I  heard 
the  man  in  front  of  me  say  to  his  com- 
panion: "Wish  we  were  going  out  to 
drink  tipachi  instead  of  beer."  I  tried 
to  catch  up  to  him  in  the  crowd,  but  lost 
him,  and  his  seat  was  empty  the  last 
half  of  the  show— Boston  beer  having 
apparently  proved  sufficiently  alluring. 
Before  hearing  the  quoted  remark,  I 
would  have  wagered  that  there  wasn't  a 
man  in  Boston  or  New  England  except 
myself  and  Joe  that  ever  even  heard  of 
tipachi.  It  Is  a  drink  common  in  the 
desert  country  to  the  west  of  Tehuecan. 
in  southern  Mexico.  Pulque  is  the  Mexi- 
can national  drink.  It  is  drawn  from 
the  Maguey  plant  and  Is  about  the  con- 
sistency and  color  of  buttermilk,  which 
it  faintly  resembles  in  flavor.  Its  alco- 
holic strength  is  that  of  a  heavy  peer. 
Fresh,  it  is  a  very  pleasant  drink.  After 
three  or  four  days  it  begins  to  turn  sour, 
and  its  intoxicating  qualities  increase 
rapidly..  Pulque  two  weeks  old  is  some- 
times used  by  the  Peons,  but  is  frightful 
stuff— "espantoso,"  as  Beauregard  Bar- 
row would  say. 

A  Nice  Sunday  Drink. 

Tipachi  is  made  by  mixing  pulque 
whicli  has  just  begun  to  turn  with  the 
juico  of  pineapple,  sweet  limes,  sugar 
cane  and  the  crushed  green  berries  of 
the  pepper  tree.  Its  flavor  is  a  delicious, 
tingly.  spicy,  bitter-sweet,  and.  once 
tasted,  never  forgotten.  It  Is  usually 
served  in  a  large  cocoanut  shell  or  an 
earthern  olla  at  one  centavo.  and  a 
drink  is  anywhere  from  a  pint  to  a 
quart  I  well  remember  my  introduc-; 
tion  to  tapacht.  One  hot  Sunday 
morning  we  rode  out  of  the  hills  into 
the  little  town  of  San  Sebastien  Zina- 
catepec  and  bought  a  welcome  first 
drink  at  a  little  tlenda  on  the  outskirts. 

It  was  so  good  that  we  bought  another 
at  each  other  little  tienda  through  the 

town,  and  then  fearing  we  had  missed 
I  some  went  back  and  did  it  all  over 
j  again. 

In  the  Good  Old  Days. 

Gad!  What  a  country  that  was  back 
in  the  piping  times  of  peace  in  the  Dlaa. 
regime.    There  were  a  hundred  villages  [ 


whefyytstl  could  ride,    111  hi  t  ,.  mr, 

make  the  acquaintance  and  accept  the 
hospitality  of  the  aristocracy  ot  the 
town,  get  your  belly  full  of  grub  and 
your  skin  full  of  bqoze,  sit  out  under 
the  moon  In  the  early  evening  and 
listen  to  the  guitars,  dig  up  a  fight  or  a 
love  affair,  or  a  love  affair  and  a  fight, 
spend  the  rest  of  the  night  battling  with 
the  chlnchas  and  at  5  A.  M.  hit  the 
trail  in  the  full  radiant  beauty  of  the 
desert  dawn.  There  was  more  inter- 
est and  action  and  solid  fun  to  be  had  : 
in  12  hours  than  most  people  get  in  a 
year.  And  what  a  choice  band  of 
merry  desperadoes  there  was  romping 
up  and  down  that  man's  country  from 
I'anzlngo  to  Huahuapam  de  Leon.  Bad 
Billy  Dewan;  King,  a  defaulter  from 
Cleveland;  Santiago  Campobello  (ne 
James  Fairfield),  the  fighting  cockney, 
late  of  the  British  army,  hero  of  a 
dozen  border  wars  and  wearing  a  medal 
from  the  Queen;  Dutch  Fred,  a  rejected 
lover  (he  said,  discarded)  of  (whisper 
it!)  Frltzi  Scheff;  Span  Boeck,  Black 
Doherty,  Joe  Bush  and  Pacific  Slim,  all. 
gentlemen  at  large,  and  a  dozen  others. 
As  savage  and  desperate,  as  courageous 
and  resourceful  a  gang  of  rascals  as 
ever  committed  crime.  But  they  were 
men  every  time  and  all  the  time.  They 
had  to  be,  to  weather  that  life  of  hard 
drinking,  hard  riding,  hard  fighting, 
the  heat,  and  withal  the  wrenching  of  a 
free  living  from  a  sometimes  reductant 
peasantry. 

Exeunt  Omnes. 

They  are  pretty  well  scattered  now. 
Southern  Mexico  is  too  hot  today  for  the 
most  intrepid  Gringo.  Some  of  them 
have  stood  against  the  dobes  and  faced 
the  firing  squad.  Billy  Dewan  got  a 
Christinas  present  in  190S  of  10  .years  In 
the  EJutla  pen;  Joe  Bush  met  up  with 
Dutch  Fred  last  June  in  Salvador;  I  am 
in  Boston. 

If  I  could  write,  I  could  tell  of  a  dozen 
happenings  each  from  the  careers  of 
Joe  Bush,  Pacific  Slim  and  the  Bockney 
episodes,  which  for  sheer  thrill  and  ro- 
mance and  raw  realism  would  make 
Jack  London  look  like — well,  like  Eugene 
Sawyer— and  whoever  heard  of  him? 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON 
(alias  Sloppy  Bill,  alias  Baha- 
ma Bill,  alias  Big  Bill,  alias 
Bill  Little). 
Dorchester,  Sept.  22. 


Onward  we  move,  a  gay  rang  of  black- 
guards!  with  mirrh-shouting  nmslc  (ad 
wild-napping  pennants  of  joy  I 


Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson,  the  Earnest 
Student  of  Sociology,  writes  to  us:  "I 
was  deeply  Interested  in  the  paragraph 
about  Englishmen  becoming  brunettes, 
volatile  and  emotional;  also  in  your  re- 
mark about  the  alcoholic  capacity  of 
blondes  and  brunettes  with  results,  de- 
plorable or  benignant,  Incident  to  over- 
stimulation. Let  me  add  a  sentence 
that  I  found  In  the  miscellaneous  works 
of  Samuel  Butler,  the  justly  famous 
author  of  'Hudibras':  Black  women  de- 
cay sooner  than  those  that  are  falr.«and 
the  fair  sooner  than  the  brown. 

"I  hope  to  mail  this  evening  an  ac- 
count of  certain  distressing  events  in 
which  I  was  not  remotely  concerned. 

The  Still-Vex'd  Bermoothes. 

Men  from  Bermuda  are  complaining  in 
New  York  that  they  are  neglected  as 
isl?  nders.  They  are  asking  for  more  ves- 
sels   expectant  of  freight  and  pass en- 
ters   "The  still-vex'd  Bermoothes!  Let 
It  not  be  forgotten  that  the  title  of  a 
book  describing  sundry  adventures  of 
Sir  Thomas  Gates,  Sir  George  Someis, 
Capt.  Newport  and  divers  others  runs 
as  follows:  "A  discovery  of  the  Bax- 
mudas.  otherwise  called  the  Isle  ot  DV 
els."    Henry  May,  who  "suffred  ship- 
wraclce  upon  the  isle  o£  Bermuda  in 
1593  said  there  were  hogs  there,    but  so 
l»an  vou  could  not  eat  them,  oy  reason 
the  island  is  so  barren."  but  he  found 
treat  store  of  fowl,  fish  and  tortoises. 
;  And  there  was  as  good  fishing  for •pearls 
!  there  as  any  in  the  West  Indies,  but  the 
I  Plaxe  was  subject  to  foul  weather 
I  thundering,  lightning  and  rain.  Tnis 
'shipwreck  was  wholly  unnecessary  and 
may  have  prejudiced  the  writer  against 
he  Bermudas.   He  was  then  on  a  stup 
"of  Caen  in  Normandy,  whereof  was 
caPtaln  one  Monsieur  Charles  de  la  Bar- 
bouere  "  The  pilots  had  told  the  French- 
man he  was  out  of  danger,  so  the>  de- 
manded of  him  their  wine,  the  which 
toey   had     "And  being,   as  It  would 
selme,  after  they  had  their  wine,  being 
as  ™  were  drunken,  through  their  negli- 
gence a  number  of  good  men  were  cast 
fwaj;    and    I    being  but ;   a  stranger 
among  50  and  odde  Frenchmen  &  °ther^ 
ft  pleased  God  to  appoint  me  to  be  one 
of  them  that  were  saved.  I  hope  to  his 

SeSow  wedUglt°hT"men  wrote  In  those 
adventurous  days!  Mark  the f^g™ 
nf  the  opening  in  the  tale  of  the  Salo- 
mon of  200  tons  and  the  Jane  Bonaven- 
ture  of  40  tons  that  sailed  to  the  Mexi- 
can gulf.  "The  Salmon  was  manned 
with  an  hundred  men,  all  mariners  and 
The  Jane  with  sixe  and  twenty  all  I  ke 
wise  mariners.  Wee  came  first  to  the 
Dounes  in  Kent,  and  never  strooke  saile 
In  passing  thence,  untill  we  came  to 
Cape  S.  Vincent  on  the  coast  of  Portu- 
gall."  This 'was  in  1692. 
Yet  there  are  some  who  say  wisely 


L»t  Shakespeare  -was  not  the  author  of 
.ays  attributed  to  htm  because  he  wai 
plain  man  and  could  not  write. 


The  Island's  Glory. 

Henry  May  said  nothing  about  Ber- 
muda onions,  although  he  was  on  the 
Island  from  the  middle  of  December, 
1699,  to  May  11,  1594.  Nor  do  these  Isl- 
anders now  In  New  York  dwell  on  the 
surpassing  merits  of  this  onion,  If  the 
report  of  their  conversation  and  be- 
havior is  trustworthy.  All  other  onions 
are  as  naught.  The  Texan  is  as  an 
apple  of  the  Dead  Sea.  Tet  it  is  not 
easy  to  procure  the  onion  of  Bermuda 
In  these  remote  parts.  Gladly  would  we 
sec  vessels  of  all  descriptions  from  car- 
avel to  galleon,  from  pinnace  to  dread- 
nought, crowding  the  sea.  laden  with 
the  pacific  onion,  and  the  rum  of  Jama- 
ica and  Santa  Cruz. 


"Innerds"  to  "Innerds." 

The  ingenious  editor  of  an  entertain- 
ing column  in  the  Daily  Chronicle  of 
London  said  that  at  a  recent  luncheon 
at  his  club,  a  man  confessed  that  when 
the  proper  season  came  he  was  going  to 
lunch  off  spring  onions,  cheese  and  beer 
for   he  had  never  tasted  any  one  of 
them.    The  editor  lifted  up  his  voice: 
He  had  never  tasted  tripe,  and  would 
not  know  it  if  he  saw  it.    Is  tripe  an 
acquired  taste?   Many  years  ago  it  was 
&  favorite  breakfast  dish  at  the  Man- 
hattan  Club  of  New  York.    We  have 
forgotten  how  it  was  cooked,  but  it  was 
better   than   it   looked   and   smelt.  It 
suggested  a  strip  of  rubber  door  mat 
with  something  spilled  over  it.  They 
cook  tripe  in  a  pipkin  In  Franca  and 
there  is  a  brown  sauce.    Some  smack 
their  lips  at  the  very  thought  of  it. 
The  one  great  temptation  to  revel  in 
tripe  lurks  in  "The  Old  Curiosity  Shop." 
It  is  the  description  of  the  stew  that 
the  landlord  of  the  Jolly  Sandboys  was 
superintending,  the  stew  that  touched 
the  heart  of  Mr.  Codlin.    But  there  was 
not  only  tripe;  cowheel,  bacon,  steak, 
peas,    cauliflowers,    new    potatoes  and 
sparrow-grass  were  all  working  up  to- 
gether in  one  delicious   gravy.  There 
were    heroes    then    in    England.  Mr. 
Schloeseer  remembers  a  dinner  eaten  by 
George  Borrow  with  the  landlord  and  a 
commercial    traveUer    at    four    P.  M. 
somewhere    about    1850.     There  was 
boiled    mackerel,    "rather    a  rarity," 
wrote   Borrow,    "at   that   time,"  with 
fennel  sauce,  a  prime  baron  of  roast 
beef  a  tart  and  noble  Cheshire  cheese. 
And  they  drank  sherry  and  porter.  "Af- 
ter the  cloth  was  removed  we  had  a 
bottle  of  very  good  port."    No  wonder 
Mr    Schloesser   exclaims,   viewing  the 
[England  of  1912:     "What  a  pity  that 
[sort  of  thing  is  obsolete!    It  might  be 
I  the  re -making  of  more  George  Borrows. 

AGDA'  GIVEN 

j  ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— Nance  O'Neil 
and  the  St.  James  Theatre  company  in 
'Magda,"  a  play  in  four  acts  by  Her- 
mann Sudermann.  Translated  from  the 
German  by  Charles  E.  A.  Winslow. 

Schwartze  i.  J..  .«...>  Theodore  Friebus 

M.iyda  /A  ■••  -W- '  Nancy  O'Neil 

Marie  J>..'.  Ethel  Cney  Terry 

.Augusta  Kate  Ryan 

jKranziska  von  Wendlowskl  Beth  Franklyn 

U      von  tVendloivski  Dudley  Hawley 

/HeffterdiiiKt  Robert  T.  Haines 

Dr.  rem  Keller  Harry  Fearing 

Miss  O'Neil's    engrossing  impersona- 
tion  of   Sudermann's   heroine    is  well 
known  to  Boston  and   the  actress  re-  I 
Gently  appeared  as  Magda  at  the  Ma-  j 
leclic  Theatre. 

Yesterday  afternoon  there  were  cer-  : 
tain  crudities  in  iter  performance.  She: 
was  at  times  lacking  in  finesse  and  lines 
were  occasionally  wanting  in  effect  be- 
cause  delivered  with   insufficient  con- 
trast. .  j 

This  Magda  was  an  emancipated  ; 
Woman  whose  home  corning  gratified  a 
caprice.  She  was  imperious  and  fault- 
finding, a  pampered  prima  donna  freed 
from  the  fetters  of  conventional  do- 
mesticity. She  was  contemptuous  of 
her  home  and  intolerant  of  the  fail- 
ings of  her  family.  Only  the  realization 
that  she  had  been  gravely  to  blame 
for  her  father's  condition  brought  her 
to  attempt  reparation. 

Miss  O'Neil  was  at  her  best  in  her 
Interview  with  Von  Keller.  There  was 
no  sign  of  lingering  tenderness  or  emo- 
tion aroused  by  memories.  The  man's 
apparition  was  hideous  to  her  though 
slip  forbore  to  pursue  him  with  revenge. 
Her  scorn,  her  icy  disdain,  her  mor- 
dant mockery  of  him  were  admirably 
simulated  and  her  Impassioned  denun- 
ciation of  her  former  lover  was  given 
with  telling  effect. 

Miss  O'Neil  was  equally  successful  In 
the  scene  with  Schwartze  when  she  de- 
fended her  life,  braved  his  parental 
authority  and  refused  to  abandon  her 
child. 

Mr.  Friebus  gave  a  consistent  Imper- 
sonation of  the  stern  and  tyrannical 
Schwartze.  Mr.  Haines  played  Pastor 
Heffterdingt  with  clerical  suavity  and 
Mr.  Fearing  as  Von  Keller  was  sleek 
and  verbose.  Others  in  the  cast  gave  > 
excellent  support. 

There  was  a   large  and  appreciative ' 
audience. 


GEOTWJR  BORROW  in  "Wild 
Wales"  lias  little  or  nothing 
to  say  about  gypsies,  nor 
does  ho  relate  singular  ad- 
ventures of  the  kind  that  enliven 
."Lavengro"  and  "The  Bible  in  Spain." 
It  has  been  said  that  the  reason  for 
his  reticence  was  that  Mrs.  Borrow 
nccompanied  him  on  this  Welsh  oeca- 
Slon. 

Perhaps  Massenet's  "Souvenirs" 
may  disappoint  some  because  ha  ones 
not  have  too  rruieh  to  say  about  the 
women  thai  shone  In  his  operas.  Mas- 
senet dedicated  his  memoirs  to  his  j 
grandchildren.  i  \ 

^riie  music  of  this  composer  is  pe-  ' 
culiarly  feminine— melodieally,  senti- 
mentally, sensuously  feminine.  One  of 
his  French  biographers,  a  rhapsodlst, 
characterized  It  as  having  a  "parfum 
yonique."  a  characterization  not 
easily  translated  into  our  matter-of- 
fact  English.  And  when  Massenet 
would  be  dramatically  vigorous,  he  Is 
usually  noisy,  and  his  instrumenta- 
tion, at  other  times  delicate,  ex- 
quisite, then  rewinds  one  of  Salnt- 
Saens's  dictum  that  women  compos- 
ers'writing  for  orchestra  are*  more 
violeipt  than  men,  for  they  fear  lest 
iti".v  be  reproached  for  a  lack  of 
virility.  , "  *4dM'y!* 

We  all  know  that  Massene^  fas  tin- 
der Hie  spoil  of "  certain  singers;  that 
he  was  fascinated  by  women  that 
sang  in  his  operas,  especially  by  Mme. 
Hcilbrori  and  Miss  Sibyl  Sanderson. 
But  in  these  memoirs  he  is  as  discreet 
as  he  is  amiable.,  Blangini,  the  singer 
and  composer,  wrote  his  reminiscences 
with  a  sly  wink.  His  pupils,  aristo- 
crats, countesses,  duchesses,  royalty 
itself,  were  dying  for  him,  the  mag- 
netic, the  irresistible  one.  A  far 
greater  than  he,  Hector  Berlioz,  did 
not  hesitate  to  acquaint  the'  world 
with  the  peculiarities  of  his  two 
wives.  Massenet  pays  due  tribute  to 
the  artistic  worth  of  his  singers;  his 
voice  rises  as  he  praises  Miss  Sander- 
son; but  there  is  not  a  line  that  others 
who  knew  and  admired  these  stage 
women  might  not  have  written. 

The  composer  Xavier  Leroux  admits 
In  his  preface  to  the  "Souvenirs"  that 
the  reputation  of  Massenet  as  the 
"musicien  de  la  femme"  is  justified. 
And,  by  the  way,  M.  LerotTx  in  this 
preface  soars  with  his  own  singing 
clothes  about  him.  Witness  a  flight: 
/"The  guardian  of  the  Are  is  no  more. 
In  spite  of  the  sinister  hootings  of  noc- 
turnal birds  —  envious  composers  —  who 
beat  their  wings  against  the  glass  cage 
in  which  he  maintained  the  central 
light,  his  work  will  continue  to  blaze 
eternally." 

The  Eve  of  Massenet  is  a  Parisian 
coeotte.  His  Mary  Magdalen  is  a 
"grande  amorouse"  even  after  her  con- 
version; a  true  sister  of  Thais.  There  is 
Ja  group  of  noble  dames.  Eve,  the  Mag- 
dalen, Esclarnionde,  Salome,  the  heroine 
of  "The  Mage,"  Manon,  Thais.  Even 
the  patient  Griselda  of  Boccaccio  and 
Chaucer  in  Massenet's  opera  listens  to 
the  tempter  with  a  too  willing  ear. 


TlVi  "Souvenirs" 
the  amiability  of  X 
find  good   in  ever; 
roward  younger  rail 


reveals  first  of  all 
assenet,  his  wish  to 
thing,  his  kindness 
is  courtesy, 


and  also  a  harmless  self-appreciation. 
There'  is  nothing  about  his  birthplace,  a 
iittle  village  near  St.  Etienne,  the  town 
of  mines  and  factories  so  picturesquely 
described  by  Jules  Janin  some  80  years 
ago.  His  mother  was  the  best  of  moth- 
ers. "She  gave  me  my  moral  educa- 
tion," and  she  insisted  when  he  was  10 
years  old  that  every  night  he  should  jot 
down- the  events  of  the  day.  and  not  be 
I  ashamed  to  nc*-  -n  unworthy  speech  or 
|  action.  The  f  >r  had  been  an  army 
efficer  under  Napoleon,  and  a  friend  of 
Marshal  Soult.  The  mother  taught  Jules 
—Massenet,  for  some  strange  reason, 
never  wished  to  be  called  Jules,  and  said 
to  some  one:  "If  you  must  give  me  a 
name,  call  rne  Monsieur  Massenet"— and 
the  "boy  passed  the  examination  at  the 
|  Conservatory  in  1851.  His  mother  had 
I  been  his  only  teacher.  He  was  small 
for  his  age  and  o'f  a  delicate  constitu- 
tion. 

Massenet  has  much  to  say  about  his 

teachers,-- but  he  does  not  tell  how  Ba- 
zin,  a  morose  pedant,  despairing  of  his 
progress  In  harmony,  took  him  by  the 
shoulders  and  pushed  him  out  of  the 
room  saying:  "Get  out.  You'll  never 
amount  to  anything."  The  story  of  his 
career  as  a  composer  may  be  found  in 
any  biographical  dictionary.  Let  us 
rather  look  at  the  more  personal  and 
aneedotical  pages. 


As  a  boy  he  used  to  see  much  of  the 
caricaturist  Cham,  a  friend  of  the  fam- 
iiy.    and    going   to    the   apartment   of  i 


Cham's    mlHtreWfic    nonld    play  the 

piano  to  theln.  Some  years  afterword 
Cham  married  her  and  sent  out  no  an- 
nouncement of  the  wedding  lw  his 
friends.  When  he  was  reproached  for 
this,  he  answered:  "Bui  I  did  send  out 
invitations;  they  were  even  anonymous." 

He  b«w  Berlioz  conducting  his  "En- 
fanco  du  Christ";  he  gave  piano  les- 
sons al  a  third  rate  school;  he'knew 
poverty:  he  became  a  kettledrum  player 
at  the  Theatre  I.yrlquc  and  played  the- 
pulsatile,  Instruments  at  the  halls  M  l!>" 
Opera,  Soon  he  was  gaining  $16  a  month.  ] 
Gradually   he   received  a  higher  price 
for  his  piano  lessons.    He  lived   In  aj 
house  inhabited  largely  by  clowns  and 
other  people  of  the  Cirque   Napoleon.  I 
He  heard  music  by  Berlioz  and  Wagner,  ■ 
his  gods,  at  the  Basdoloup  concerts;  ho 
was  the  kettle  drummer  when  Gounod  | 
conducted  the  rehearsals  of  his  "Faust"  : 
he  saw  Reyer  when  his  "Statue"  was  1 
performed  smoking  innumerable  cigars 
behind  the  scenes,  and  later  Reyer  told  , 
him  that  in  Liszt's  room  at  Rome  there 
were  religious  pictures  and  images  on 
the  walls,  so  that  Reyer  apologized  for 
smoking,   fearing  lest  it  mlghf  incon-  . 
venience  these  "august  personages." 

"No."  answered  Liszt,  "It  is  always  j 
an  incense."  i 

There  were  the  singers  at  The  Theatre 
— ltalien,  Penco,  Frezzolini,  Mario,  Gra- 
zianl,  Delle  Sedie.  Zucchini;  but  Mas- 
senet does  not  describe  them:  there  is 
only  vague  praise.  As  he  was  going  to 
I  Rome,  having  taken  the  grand  prize, 
Auber  said  to  Berlioz:  "That  youngster 
will  do  well,  when  he  has  less  experi- 
ence." 

The  chapters  about  his  life  in  Rome 
are  fresh  and  entertaining.  The  author 
lived  it  over  again  when  he  wrote  them. 
There  is  a  touch  of  malice,  as  the  word 
is  used  by  the  French.  He  tells  of  a 
young  painter  starting  for  Rome,  and 
his  teacher,  Couder,  the  favorite  artist 
of  Louis  Philippe,  saying  to  him  with 
unction : 

"And,  above  all,  don't  forget  my  sty. e. 
It  was  of  Couder  that  Louis  Philippe 
said:  "He  pleases  me.  He  draws  correct- 
ly; has  satisfactory  color,  and  his  prices 
!  are  not  dear."  Massenet  tells  of  the 
practical  jokes  played  on  the  new  com- 
ers at  the  Villa  Medicis;  of  the  impres- 
sion made  on  him  by  the  city,  the  sur- 
rounding country,  and  his  companions. 
Already  he  dreamed  of  his  "Marie  Mag- 
deleine,"  and  in  the  forest  of  Subiacco 
noted  a  melody  played  by  a  shepherd  on 
the  zampogna,  a  melody  that  begins  the 
oratorio  as  we  now  know  it.  He  became 
acquainted  with  Liszt  and  the  girl  who 
became  his  wife  was  then  Liszt's  pupil,  j 
"This  exquisite  young  girl  two  years 
later  became  my  beloved  wife,  a  com- 
panion always  devoted,  sometimes 
anxious  the  witness  of  my  failures  and 
my  spells  of  energy,  my  joys  and  my 
sorrows.  With  her  I  have  climbed 
these  many  steps  of  life,  which,  though 
they  are  not  so  steep  as  those  that 
lead  to  Ara  Coeli,  that  altar  of  the 
skies  which  recalls  at  Rome  the.  celes- 
tial dwellings  always  pure  and  cloud- 
less  have  led  me  in  a  path  sometimes 
.difficult  and  where  the  roses  are 
!  plucked  in  the  midst  of  thorns."  One 
can  easily  imagine  the  melody  which 
J  Massenet  might  have  set  to  these 
ft  words.  '     "■'  ... 

I  Pleasant  also  is  the  description  of  his 

II  travels  in  Italy.    When  he  returned  to 
|  Paris    his   "Poeme  d'   Avril"   was  re- 
fused'   by     leading    publishers,  until 
Georges    Hartmann,    beginning    as  a 

:  publisher  of  music,  accepted  the  manu- 
script— and  did  not  pay  the  composer 
a  sou. 

Marie  Roze  was  to  have  been  the 
heroine  of  Massenet's  first  opera,  "La 
Grand  'Tante,"  but  she  was  replaced 
by  Marie  Heilbronn,  to  whom  17  years 
I  later  he  gave  the  part  of  Manon.  How 
little  he  says  about  this  once  famous 
singer  and  actress! 

It  was  in  1881  that  Massenet  was 
asked  to  set  music  to  "Phoebe,"  a  libret- 
to by  Meilhac.  The  musician  found  no  in- 
spiration in  it.  He  called  on  the  author, 
who  was  in  his  richly  furnished  library. 
"Is  it  completed?"  asked  Meilhac. 
"Yes ;  let  us  never  speak  of  it  again.'' 
And  as  Massenet,  perplexed,  nervous, 
looked  about  him,  he  saw  the  title  of  a 
book  and  exclaimed* 
"Manon." 

"It's  'Manon  Lescaut'  you  wish  then? 

"No,  MaiionT  just  Manon." 
The  next  day  breakfasting,  with  Meil- 
hac, the  composer  found  under  his  nap- 
kin the  first  two  acts  of  "Manon."  The 
two  worked  amicably  together.  They 
agreed  on  the  scene  in  St.  Sulpice,  and 
for  a  contrast  Massenet  insisted  on  the 
"Act  of  Transylvanle."  Philippe  Gille 
assisted  them.  This  was  in  1881.  In 
1883  Mme.  Miolan-Carvalho  heard  the 
reading  of  the  music.  "Why  am  I  not  20 
years  younger '."  Massenet  consoled  her 
by  dedicating  "Manon"  to  her,  but  who 
was  to  take  the  part  of  the  heroine?  At 
first  they  decided  on  Mme.  Vaillant- 
Couturier,  and  she  began  to  work,  but 
she  was  then  singing  in  an  operetta  by 
Lecocq.  "She  interested  me  greatly,  and, 
as  I  thought,  bore  an  astonishing  re- 
semblance to  a  young  florist  of  the 
Boulevard,  des  Capucines.  Without  ever 
having  spoken  (proh  pudor!)  to  this  de- 
licious young  girl,  I  was  obsessed  by 
the  vision,  and  the  thought  of  her  was 
ever  with  me.  This  was,  indeed,  the 
Manon  whom  I  had  seen,  whom  I  saw 
always  before  me  as  1  worked."  The 
manager  of  the  Nouveautes  would  not 
let  Mme.  Valllant-Couturicr,  then  MJle. 
IValllant.  go.  and  while  they  were  talking 
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Massenet   observfffl   that   Brusseur   had  , 
his  eye*  on  a  pi  city  grey  hut  bedecked  | 
with  roses,   which  was  going  up  and 
down  the  fover.  This  hat  moved  toward 

Massenet. 

"A  debutant,  then,  no  longer  recog- 

iiIzch  a  dcbutunteT','  "  '  '  < 
"'Heilbronn!'  1  exclaimed'' 
"Hers,. If." 

she  reminded  him  of  his  ihsl   opera  ( 
>iul  the  purl  she  took  In  It.    At  the  time] 
she  was  not  singing.    "No.  I  am  rich, 
and  yet.  shall  1  confess  It.  I  wish  to  go  1 
hack  to  the  stage;    I  am  haunted  by  the 
theatre.   If  I  could  only  dud  a  good  role." 
Massenet  told  her  of  hin  "Manon,"  and 
that  night,  or,  rather,  morning,  for  It 
was  then  nearly  midnight,  played  the 
music  in  her  apartment  on  the  champs- 
Elysees.    H    was   4:"0   when   he  was 
,  through.    She  had  been  moved  to  tears 
:  and  from  time  to  time  she  would  ex- 
I  claim:  "It's  my  life;  that  is  my  life!"  j 
•    •    •    "The  following  year,  after  more  j 
j  than    80   consecutive    performances,    I  ■ 
|  learned  the  death  of  Marie  Heilbronn. 
Ah,  who  will  tell  artists  how  faithful 
we  are  to  their  memory,  how  attached 
we  are  to  them;  the  great  grief  which 
the  day  of  the  eternal  separation  brings 
to  us?  I  Bhould  prefer  to  stop  perform- 
ances rather  than  to  have  the  part  sung 
'  by  another." 

'  Trulv  praiseworthy  devotion!  But  let 
us  listen  to  M.  Massenet.    "Some  time 

I  afterward  the  Opera  Coiniquc  disap- 
peared in  flames,  and  'Manon'  was  not 
performed  for  10  years.  It  was  the  dear 
and  unique  Sibyl  Sanderson  that  revived 
the  work  at  th'e  Opera  Comique.  She 
played  at  the  200th.  A  glory  was  re- 
served, for  ,  me  at  the  300th,  when  the 
part  of  Manon  was  taken  by  Mme.  Mar- 
guerite Carre.  Some  months  ago  this 
captivating  and  exquisite  artist  was  ap- 
plauded the  night  of  the  740th  perform- 
ance. Let  me  be  permitted  to  salute  in 
passing  the  fine  artists  who  have  also 
taken  the  part:  Miles.  Mary  Garden, 
Geraldlne  Farar  (sic),  Lina  Cavalier!, 
Mme.  Brejean-Silver,  Miles.  Courtenay, 

i  Genevieve  Vix,  Mmes.  Edvina  and  Ni- 
cot-Vauchelet  —  and  how  many  other 
dear  artists  besides!  They  will  pardon 
me  if  their  names  do  not  come  at  this 
moment  to  my  grateful  pen." 


Sibyl  Sanderson  has  a  chapter  to  her- 
self:   "Une  Etoile." 

In  1S87  Carvalho  had  refused  to  pro- 
duce Massenet's  "Werther"  at  the 
Opera-Comique.  In  May  this  opera 
house  was  burned,  and  as  w'e  all  know 
the  opera  was  first  produced  in  Vienna. 
Not  till  1892  did  Carvalho  ask  for 
"Werther."  The  week  of  acceptance 
Massenet  and  his  wife  were  dining  with 
Edmond  de  Goncourt  and  Charpentler  at 
the  Daudet's.  After  the  dinner  a  young 
girl  sang  to  them.  Her  name  was  Marie 
Delna,  and  Massenet,  transported,  cried 
out  as  he  took  her  hands:  "Be  Char-  j 
lotte!  Our  Charlotte!"  In  the  mean 
time  Sibyl  Sanderson  had  reigned. 

Discouraged  because  Carvalho  did  not 
find  in  "Werther"  another  "Manon,"  the 
composer  went  to  dine  with  an  Ameri- 
can family.  He  had  refused,  but  at  last  j 
was  persuaded.    "It  seemed  to  me  that 
my  afflicted  heart  might  find  there  balm 
for  its  despair.    Does  one  ever  know?" 
He  sat  at  table  by  a  woman  who  was  a  | 
composer  of  talent.    A  French  diplomat  j 
jsat  on  her  other  side,  a  man  of  extrava- 
igant  compliments.  There  was  a  babel  of 
American,  English,  German  and  French. 
Massenet    remembers   this   passage  at 
|arms. 

The  diplomat — You  are  then  always 
Ithe  child  of  the  muses,  a  new  Orphea? 

The  woman — Is  not  music  the  conso- 
lation of  distressed  souls? 

The  diplomat  (in  an  insinuating  man- 
ner)— Do  you  not  find  love  stronger  than 
bounds  in  effacing  the  troubles  of  the 
heartt 

|     The  woman — Yesterday  I  felt  myself 
consoled ;  I  wrote  music  to  the  "Vase 

brise." 

The   diplomat    (poetically) — A  noc- 
turne without  doubt.  v 
The  dinner  was  at  an  end.    There  was 
i[to  be  music  and  Massenet  was  about  to 
!j  leave,  when  two  women  in  black,  one 
(young,  the  other  older,  were  introduced. 

"The  younger  was  extraordinarily  pret- 
I  ty.    The  other  was  her  mother,  a  beauty 
j  also,  of  that  wholly  Americart  type  of 
beauty,  such  as  the  starry  republic  often 
sends  to  us.      'Dear  master,'  said  the 
I  young  woman  with  a  slight-  accent.  'I 
was  asked  to  come  into  this  friendly 
house  tonight,   that  I  might  have  the 
'  honor  of  seeing  you  and  letting  you  hear 
|  my  vclce.    I  have  lost  my  father,  a  su- 
'  preme  judge  in  America.    He  left  iny 
!  sisters,  myself  and  my  mother  a  large 
fortune,  but  I  wish  to  go  to  the  opera 
house.'     (She    thus   expressed  herself) 
'If  I  succeed  there  and  I  am  blamed  foi 
'  my  wish,  I  shall  reply  that  success  ex- 
cuses everything!'    Without  further  re- 
marks, I  yielded  to  her  wish  and  Sat  be- 
fore the  piano.    'You  will  excuse  me.' 
she  added,  'If  I  do  not  sing  your  music. 
It  would  be .  bold  to  do  this  before  you, 
and  I  shall  not  be  so  bold.'    Hardly  had 
she  said  these  words,  when  her  voice 
sounded  In  a  magical  and  fascinating 
'manner  in  the  aria  of  the    Queen  of 
Night  from  'The  Magic  Flute."    Wh.-rt  a 
miraculous  yo|ee!    It  went  from  G  be- 
low the  staff  to  G  an  octave  above  the 
staff,  three  octaves  in  full    voice  and 
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also  in  pianissimo.  I  was  thunderstruck 
i  o'er  mastered.  When  such  voices  arc 
I  found,  it  Is  fortunate  that  there  nrf 
I  theatres  for  them;  they  belong  to  the 
J  World.  I  should  also  say  that  I  had  rer- 
logniied  not  only  thx  unique  character 
I  of  this  organ,  hut  also  an  Intelligence,  a 
I  flame,  a  personality  which  were  luml- 
I  nously  disclosed  In  her  admirable  eyes. 
These  qualities  are  of  the  first  Import- 
lance  In  the  opera  house." 

Massenet,  running  to  tell  Hartmann. 
I  about   this  wonderful  voice,  found  the 
publisher  preoccupied.    He  asked  Mas- 
Isenet  If  he  would  write  tho  music  for  an 
opera  to  be  performed  In  the  year  of  tho 
^exposition.    18S9.     "i   took  the  manu- 
j  ■  script  and  had  scarcely  run  over' a  scene 
or  two  when  I  cried  In  a  hurst  of  ubso- 
lute  conviction :  'I  have  a  singer  for  this 
)  part.    I  heard   her  yesterday.    She  Is 
|  Mile.  Sibyl  Sanderson.    She  will  create 
Eaclarmonde,  the  heroine  of  this  new 
opera  which  you  offer  to  me.'  "  The  new 
I  manager  of  the  Opera  Comique  engaged 
Ml.«  Sanderson, at  Massenet's  request 
I  and  agreed   without  discussion  to  the 
price  proposed  by  them  for  her  appear- 
ances.  After  101  performances  she  went 
to   Brussels  to  create   the  part  there. 
! "  'Esclurmonde'  should  remain  the  liv- 
ing souvenir  of  the  rare  and  beautiful 
artist  whom  I  chose  to  create  the  work 
in  Paris ;  it  allowed  her  to  make  her 
name  for  ever  famous." 

"Sibyl  Sanderson  !  Not  without  polg-  J 
.  nant  emotion  do  I  recall  this  singer  cut 
down  by  pitiless  death  in  full  beauty,  in 
the  glorious  bloom  of  her  talent.  Ideal 
Manon  at  the  Opera  Comique  ;  unforget- 
able  Thais  at  the  opera,  these  parts  iden- 
tified themselves  with  the  temperament, 
the  choice  soul  of  this  nature,  one  of 
the  most  magnificently  endowed  that  I  j 
have  known.  An  unconquerable  Inclina- 
tion pushed  her  into  the  opera  house,  to  • 
become  there  the  glowing  Interpreter  of 
several  of  my  works ;  but  what  an  intox- 
icating joy  for  us  composers  to  write 
operas,  roles  for  artists  that  realize  our 
dreams." 

While  Massenet  worked  on  "Esclar- 
monde"  during  the  summers  of  1887  and 
18S8  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  Vevey,  Miss 
Sanderson,  her  mother  and  her  sisters 
were  also  stopping  there,  and  every 
evening  from  5  to  7  she  sang  the  pages 
that  he  had  composed  during  the  day. 

"Thais"  was  written  for  the  Opera 
Comique  because  Miss  Sanderson  was 
then  a  member  of  the  company;  but  she. 
thoughtless  girl,  signed  with  Gaiihard 
for  the  Opera  without  taking  the  trouble 
to  Inform  Carvalho  beforehand.  Gail- 
hard  told  Massenet  that  he  proposed  j 
to  produce  "Thais"  with  Miss  Sander-  | 
son  at  the  Opera.  "You  have  the  artist; 
the  work  will  follow  her,"  said  Mas- 
senet. "I  could  say  nothing  else.  I  re- 
member, however,  the  excited  reproaches 
of  Carvalho.  He  almost  accused  me  of 
Ingratitude,  and  God  knows  whether  I 
deserved  it!"  The  day  after  the  first 
performance  the  managers  were  gloomy. 
"Bad  press.  Immoral  subject.  It's 
done  for."  "But  for  17  years,"  writes 
Massenet,  "the  opera  has  not  left  the 
bill  boards;  it  has  been  played  in  the 
provinces.  In  foreign  lands;  and  at  the 
Opera  itself  'Thais'  long  ago  passed  the 
100th  performance.  .  .  .  Could  I  suspect 
that  I  should  see  this  same  piano  score 
of  Thais.'  dating  from  1894,  in  the  draw- 
ing room  of  Sibyl  Sanderson's  mother, 
on  the  rack  o£  the  same  piano  that 
served  our  studies,  and  long  after  the 
beautiful  singer  was  no  more?" 

There  is  this  note  about  the  funeral, 
which  Mr.  Arnold  Bennett  informs  us 
Inspired  him  to  write  the  last  pages  of 
"The  Book  of  Carlotta." 

The  funeral  attracted  many,  and  "a 
veil  of  sadness  seemed  to  shroud  the 
crowd."  "Albert  Carre  and  I  followed  the 
coffin.  We  walked  the  first  behind 
that  which  remained,  poor,  dear  remains 
of  beauty,  grace,  kindness,  talent,  with 
all  its  seductions;  and  as  we  marked  the 
general  emotion  Albert  Carre,  inter- 
preting the  mental  attitude  of  the  crowd 
toward  the  beautiful  departed,  uttered 
these  words,  eloquent  in  their  brevity, 
words  that  will  live:  'She  was  loved.' 
What  homage    more  simple,  touching 

and  jujt  co  the  memory  of  her  who  is  no 
more?" 


There  is  always  an  appreciative  word 
for  any  woman  that  sang  in  any  one  of 
his  operas.    "The  voice,  the  beauty,  the  j 
talent,  of  this  artist  by  birth,"  is  said  j 
of  Lina  Pacary.    At  the  villa  d'Este,  a,  j 
guest  of  the  Ricordis,  he  saw  "an  ador- 
able young  girl,  a  rose  just  blooming. 
This    exquisite    voice,    already  prodi- 
giously supple,  was  that  of  the  future 

■'artist  who  afterward  made  herself  for- 
ever   memorable    in    her    creation    of  j 
'Lakme'  by  my  glorious  and  regretted 
Leo  Delibes.    I  have  named  Marie  Van 
Zandf."     Aino  Ackte,  In  "La  Vierge," 
was  "truly  sublime."    The  "talent,  rep- 
utation and  beauty"  of  Marthe  Duvlvler 
marked  her  for  the  role  of  Salome  at 
Brussels.    There  is  "the  sublime"  Mme. 
Fides  Devries.    There  Is  the '  "beautiful 
and    Individual"    talent   of    Marie  de 
l'lsle.    Lina  Cavalleri  created  the  part  I 
of  Thais  In  Milan.     "Her  beauty,  her! 
admirably  plastic  art,   her  warm  and 1 
colored  voice,  her  passionate  outbursts 
captured  the  public,  which  extolled  her 
to  the  skies."    There  is  the  "charming  ' 
artist,"  Julia  Guiraudon,  now  the  wife 
of  Henri  Cain,  the  journalist  and  libret-  . 

i  tlst.  who  for  a  time  was  betrothed  to 
Emma  Calve.  Mile.  Guhaudon  was  Mas-  I 
senet's  fl-st  Cinderella.    As  for  Mme. 


I  Georgette  I.eblanc,  she  la~"tres  person- 
nelle,"  and  nothing  could  be  fairer 
'■than  this  tribute.  Luclenne  Breval's 
J  creation  of  Gri#eltdls  was  "superb,"  and 
Massenet  remarks  'concerning  this 
opera;  "1  was  very  fond  of  this  piece. 
Everything  In  it  pleased  me." 

He  writes  elsewhere,  however,  that  In 
his  long  career  lour  operas  gave  him 
I  in  Joy  which  he  would  characterize  glad- 
ly as  "exquisite."  while  he  was  at 
work— "Marie  Magdelene,"  "Werther," 
"Sapho"  and  "Therese." 

Mile.  Chaste  who  danced  the  leading 
part  In  his  ballet  "CIgalo"  is  "ravishing 
and  talented."  Lucy  Arbell,  tho  Belle 
Duloinee  of  his  "Don  Quichotte"  Is 
j  "glittering  and  extraordinary"  and  he 
quotes  with  gusto  a  newspaper  notice 
of  her  performance  of  the  blind  Pos- 
thumia  111  his  "Roma,"  In  which  the 
Inspired  critic  described  her  as  a  "great 
lyric  tragedian,  the  faco  artificially  old 
but  purely,  beautiful  by  reason  of  the 
classic  HnesV"  and  praised  her  "impres- 
sive acting  'and  the  grave  and  velvet 
tones  of  her  voice." 


Thus  Massenet  dipped  his  pen  In 
honey.  No  wonder  that  he  shone  as 
president  of  tho  Institute  and  the  Acad- 
emy of  Pine  Arts.  At  the  public  meet- j 
ing  of  the  Five  Academies  on  Oct.  25, 
1910,  It  was  his  duty  to  eulogize  the  dead 
of  the  past  year.  He  then  spoke  ofi 
Alexander  Agassis  as  "dying  on  the 
vessel  that  bore  him  back  to  America, 
having  left  one  of  your  meetings.  A 
great  zoologist,  he  was  the  chief  rep- 
resentative of  marine  biology  in  the 
United  States." 

His  tribute  to  William  James  was 
more  elaborate:  "Musicians  have  always 
been  drawn  toward  that  concert  of  the  I 
stars  of  which  the  divine  Plato  speaks, 
and  they  would  in  .their  turn  fain  hear 
something  of  it.    I  myself  have  estab- 

M 

lished  on  the  height  of  my  dear  retreat 
at  Egreville  a  sort  of  observatory,  not,  I  i 
hasten  to  say,  with  the  fallacious  hope 
of  searching  into  the  celestial  music,  but  [ 
to  choose  there  with  greater  care  by  th^ 
aid  of  a  telescope  the  planet  on  which  I 
should  like  topass  my  second  existence. 
For  there  is  no  doubt  concerning  anoth- 
er life,  since  the  American  philosopher, 
William  James,  the  associate  member 
recently  lost  by  the  Academy  of  Moral 
and  Political  Sciences,  the  author  of 
•L'Immortalite  Humaine'  and  'L'Univers 
Phu-allstique,'  gives  us  hope  of  this  fu- 
ture. He  is  regarded  as  the  most  illus- 
trious thinker  that  America  has  pro- 
duced since  Emerson.  His.'Pragma- 
tisme'  especially  established  his,  reputa- 
tion and  created  a  sort  of  new  religion.  | 
And  it  is  there  that  he  affirmed  in  the 
warmest  terms  his  spiritual  belief.  Hp.  ; 
has  pushed  his  convictions  to  the  point 
of  leaving  after  him  messages  reserved 
for  several  adepts  of  the  'Sooiete  de  Re- 
cherches  Psychiques,'  promising  them  to 

communicate  with  them  from  'the  other 
side.'  " 

And  sp  there  is  a  kind  word  or  affec- 
tionate  pat  on  the  shoulders  for  all  the 
composers,  publishers,  conductors,  male 
singers.  When  Massenet  was  in  Milan 
he  heard  Caruso  at  the  beginning  of  his 
career.  "This  tenor,  now  famous,  was 
very  modest  then,  and  when  I  saw  him 
a  year  afterwards,  wrapped  in  a  heavy 
fur  coat,  it  was  apparent  that  his  sal- 
ary had  mounted  crescendo.  To  be 
sure  I  did  not,  seeing  him,  envy  him 
his  brilliant  fortune,  or  his  indisputable 
talent,  but  I  regretted  my  inability, 
above  all  during  that  winter,  to  don  his 
warm  and  sumptuous  overcoat."  It 
was  at  Milan  that  Massenet  played  his 
little  joke  on  Sonzogno,  at  whose  house 
he  dined.  Sonzogno,  the  publisher,  was 
then  at  swords-points  with  Ricordi,  and 
Mascagni  put  an  Orsini  bomb  made  out 
of  cardboard  under  Sonzogno's  napkin 
with  Ricordi's  card  before  the  dinner 
was  announced.  This  made  the  guests 
laugh.  - 

He  called  with  Emile  Bergerat  on 
Theophile  Gautier,  and  experienced  an 
inexpressible  emotion  as  he  approached 
the  great  poet.    "He  was  not  in  the 

aurora  of  life,  but  what  youthfulness, 
what  vivacity  of  thought,  what  rich-  1 
ness  in  the  imnsiry  with  which  his 
slightest  words  were  adorned."  This 
"Illustrious  Benvenuto  of  style"  sug- 
gested two  subjects  for  a  ballet:  "The 
Ratcatcher"  and  "The  Earl  King's 
Daughter."  The  remembrance  of  Schu- 
bert frightened  Massenet  from  attempt- 
ing the  latter,  and  nothing  came  of  the 
former. 

Before    Massenet     began    work  on 
"Werther"   a  libretto   based  on  Mur- 
der's "Vie  de  Boheme"  was  proposed 
to  him.     He  had  known  and  admired 
Murger.  arid  he  saw  him  at  the  Du- 
bois Hospital  shortly  before  his  death. 
I  "I  was  by  his  bed  when  M.  Schaune 
|  (the  Schaunard  of  'La  Vie  de  Boheme') 
i  was  ushered  in.  He,  seeing  Murger  eat-' 
'  Ing  some  magnificent  grapes  for  which 
he  had  spent   his  last  louis,  said  to 
him   with   a  smile:     'How    stupid  of 
you    to   'drink    your    wine    in    pills.'  " 
Massenet  had  also  known  Musette.  "It 
seemed  to  me  that  no  one  was  better 
fitted  than   1    to  be  the   composer  of 
'La  Vie   de   Boheme."     But   all  these 
heroes  were  my  friends.    I  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing  them  dally,  and  f  un- 
derstand now  why  Hartmann  thought 
that  the  moment  had  not  yet  come  to 
write  this  opera   so  .Parisian,  to  sing 
this  romance  that  vhad  been  Intensely, 
lived." 

Massenet,  friend  of  Corot,  Gerome  and 
Harplsnies.  also  knew  Leconto  de  Lisle, 
'for  whose  tragedy,  "tea  Erlnnyes,"  he 
\  wrote  incidental  m,uslc,  ot  which  the 


rSlogle,  u  .,  song,  or  In  Its  original  form  j 
as  a  violoncello  solo,  Is  characteris- 
tically Massenet.  Leconte  do  Lislo's 
"Olympian  altitude"  impressed  him. 
"What  an  admirable  physiognomy  with 
that  eyeglass,  which  was  as  though  en- 
crusted, and    through   which   II  yea 

biased  with  flashing  brilliancy."  That 
he  was  not  fond  of  music  la  a  mere 
legend,  one  wrongly  told  of  Gnutler  and 
Alphonso  I  laudet. 

Bizet,  Salnt-Saens,  Gounod,  Delibes, 
Refer,  Lain— for  them  and  others  Mas- 
senet cannot  unci  adjectives  enough  in 
his  fiuge  dictionary  of  praise.  And  thera 
is  mention  of  the  "sublime  works"  of 
1  '•■s:w  PVanek.  Even  Reynaldo  Ha'hn'a 
"Mo  du  Revo"  is  an  "exquisite  score" 
and  the  composer  a  "veritable  master." 
"How  this  music  has  the  gift  of  en- 
veloping you  wilh  ils  warm  caresses:" 
Halm,  by  the  way,  was  a  pupil  of  Mas- 
senet. 

Gounod  could  bo  hysterical  in  turn. 
He  wrote  to  Massenet  after  a^  perform- 
ance of  "Eve"  in  1873:  "The  triumph 
of  an  elect  should  be  a  festival  for  the 
church.  You  are  of  the  elect,  my  dear 
friend;  heaven  has  marked  you  with 
the  sign  of  it,s  children.  .  .  Pre- 
pare yourself  for  the  rolo  of  martyr; 
it  Is  Iho  role  of  all  that  comes  from  on 
high  and  vexes  that  which  comes  fromi. 
below.  Remember  that  when  God  said: 
'This  one  is  a  chosen  vessel,'  h.e  added: 
And  I  will  show  him  how  it  will  ba 
necessary  for  him  to  suffer  for  my 
name.  Spread  your  wings  boldly,  my 
dear  friend,  and  trust  yourself  fpar- 
lessly  to  the  regions  on  high  where  tha 
bullet  of  earth  cannot  reach  the  bird 
of  heaven." 

There  is  a  story  of  a  tenor.  Fariselli, 
Who  took  part  in  the  Italian  perform- 
ance of  "Le.  Roi  de  Lahore."  He  had 
a  "superb"  voice,  but  his  habitual  ges- 
ture was  the  putting  of  his  hands,  wH» 

I  open  and  with  fingers  spread,  beforo 
him.  For  this  reason  he  was  nlctt- 
named  "Cinque  e  cinque  fanno  died. 

I  (Five  and  five  make  ten.) 

1  At  Brussels  where  "Herodladc  was 
first  performed  there  was  a  queer  inci- 
dent The  librettist  Blau  had  dined 
the  night  before  his  death  with  one  ot 
the  managers  of  the  Monnaic.  On  nia  | 
way  to  the  house  lie  had  looked  atten- 
tively at  coffins  displayed  in  the  shop 
of  an  undertaker.  "As  we  came  to  say 
the  final  farewell  and  the  body  of. 
Blau  had  been  placed  in  a  receiving 
tomb  bv  the  side  of  a  coffin  covered 
with  wliite,  roses  and  holding  the  corpsa 
of  a  young  girl,  one  fit  the  bearers  re- 
marked that  if\  Blau  had  been  con- 
sulted he  wouldNnot  have  preferred  a 
better  neighbor,  while  the  superintend- 
ent of  funerals  made  this  reflection: 
•Wo  have  done  things  well.  M.  Blau 
had  noticed  a  superb  coffin,  and  we  haye 
let  him  have  it  at  a  very  low  price.  Ah. 
tiiat  sad  winter's  day!" 

Massenet  remembered  how  shabbily 
his  operas  were  mounted  in  the  earlier 
years.  In  the  provinces  they  used  old 
scenery,  and  he  was  often  obliged  WJ 

hear  the  stage  manager  say:  "J&M** 
first  act  we  have  found  an  old  back 
scene  of  'La  Favorite';  for  the  second 
two  scenes  of  'Rlgoletto.'  etc.  "There 
was  an  obliging  director  who.  knowing 
that  on  the  eve  of  a  first  performance 
I  needed  a  tenor,  offered  me  one,  but 
warned  me:  'This  artist  knows  the  role, 
but  I  ought  to  tell  you  that  he  has 
always  come  to  grief  in  the  third  act. 
There  is  also  a  story  of  a  bass  who 
used  to  say  to  him:  "My  voice  descends 
in  such  a  manner  that  the  tone  cannot 
be  found  on  the  piano."  And  here  Is 
Massenet's  cheerful  comment:  An, 
well,  all  these  friendly  artists  were 
brave  and  valiant.  They  served  _  me 
well  and  had  their  years  of  success. 

There  are  one  or  two  stories  about 
Verdi.  Mme.  Cavalleri  gave  a  fafewellj 
breakfast  to  Massenet  at  the  Hotel  de, 
Milan,  and  the  table  was  laid  in  the 
large  room  next  the  chamber  In  which, 
Verdi  had  died.  This  bedroom  was  kept 
as  the  great  composer  left  it.  The  grand 
piano  was  there;  Inkstand,  Pen  and 
blotting  paper  with  the  notes  that  he 
had  traced  were  there;  and  on  the  waiij 
I  ranging  on  a  nail,  was  a  starched  sh  rt, 
the  last  that  he  had  worn,  and  the 
curious  could  see  where  the  body  had| 
touched  it.  Little  bits  of  linen  had  been 
cut  off  and  borne  away  by  souvenir 
maniacs.  "Verdi!  It  is  all  Italy  vic- 
torious, the  Italy  of  Victor  Emmanuel 
II  up  to  our  day.  Bellini  is  the  Image 
of  unhappy  Italy  under  the  yoke  of 
former  days." 

But  Ma6senet  saw  Verdi  In  the  flesli 
at  Genoa.  The  Frenchman  went  to  the 
first  floor  of  the  old  Doria  palace  and 
found  a  card  with  the  name  "Verdi" 
on  the  door  of  a  dark  corridor.  Verdi 
himself  opened  the  door,  and  Massenet 
was  overcome  by  his  frankness,  suavity, 
and  the  nobility  of  manner,  emphasized 
j  by  the  height  of  stature.  They  talked 
together  In  a  most  friendly  way.  in 
the  bed  chamber  and  on  the  terrace, 
overlooking  the  port,  with  the  deep  sea 
beyond  on  the  horizon. 

"I  had  the  delusion  that  he  himself 
was  a  Doria  showing  me  with  pride  his 
triumphant  fleets."  And  Massenet,  leav- 
ling,  said,  now  that  he  had  visited  him, 
he  was  truly  in  Italy.  He  took  up  his 
valise  and  told  Verdi  it  contained  manu- 
scripts which  never  left  him  when  he 
journeyed.  "Verdi,  seizing  brusquely 
my  bag,  declared  that  he  acted  always 
as  I  did.  never  wishing  to  be  separated 
from  his  work  when  .travelling.  How  I 
should  have  preferred  to  have  the  valise 


hold  his  music  rather  than  mine'  The 
master  accompanied  me  thus;  even  to 
my  carriage." 

The  singular,  perhaps  prophetic,  ac- 
count of  what  would  happen  Immediate- 
ly after  Massenet's  death  has  already 
been  translated  and  widely  published  in 
American  journals. 

In  December,  1911,  pupils  of  Massenet 
paid  tribute  to  him  as  a  friend  and 
teacher,  and  a  few  of  the  letters  or  arti- 
cles are  published  in  these  "Souvenirs," 
with  a  few  of  Massenet's  addresses  as 
a  supplement. 

Reynaldo  Hahn  informs  us  that  Mas- 
senet never  imposed  his  own  ideas  on 
a  student,  but  endeavored  to  identify 
himself  with  each  pupil,  and  in  correc- 
tion of  a  manuscript  tried  to  revise  ac- 
cording to  the  individuality.  Hahn 
never  heard  him  say  a  disagreeable 
word.  He  would  criticise  In  this  man- 
ner: "I  am  rather  sorry  about  this 
passage.  You  have  not  wholly  ex- 
pressed yourself  as  you  wished.  I  know 
very  well  what  you  Intended"  (and  then 
he  would  describe  it  with  nice  precision). 
"Well,  let  us  work  together.  It's  hard, 
but— yes— I  think  I  have  found  a  way. 
How  was  It  you  did  not  see  it,  since 
you  have  Indicated  It  Instinctively  of 
your  own  accord?  See,  there  It  is."  Yet 
he  could  be  good-naturedly  ironical. 
"He  said  one  day  to  a  pupil  now  com- 
paratively celebrated,  but  whose  com- 
plex anil  sterile  nature  he  enjoyed 
slightly,  after  looking  at  some  orches- 
tral pages:  'It  Is  interesting,  it  Is  curi- 
ous how  well  you  orchestrate  your 
music'  And  some  days  later,  as  this 
pupil  submitted  to  him  a  song  or  a  piano 
piece:  'It's  entertaining— It's  Interesting. 
How  well  you  make  the  music  of  your 
orchestra.'  " 

Others  say  that,  teaching,  he  invoked: 
examples  from  painting,  statuary,  liter- 
ature, nature.  Thus  he  once  urged 
Charles  Levade  not  to  forget  the  piccolo 
In  a  passage:  "It  is  a  touch  of  ver- 
milion." He  would  explain  the  dif- 
ference between  the  three  storms,  those 
of  the  Pastoral  Symphony,  "William 
Tell"  and  "Philemon  and  Baucis":  The 
symphonic  storm,  the  opera  storm,  the 
opera-comlque  storm. 

Nor  are  letters  from  Lucy  Arbell  and 
Julia  Guiraudon  lacking.    The  former 
says  that  when  Massenet  brought  for 
the  first  time  to  an  Interpreter  the  music 
of  her  part,  he  wished-  her  Immediately 
to  render  the  sentiment,  the  character, 
the  nuances— everything.  He  would  not 
admit  of  hesitation.   "But  when  he  knew 
that  he  was  understood,  what  a  change: 
He  was  joyous,  grateful:  "he  spoke  with 
kindness  and  heaped  praise  upon  you. 
Exaggeration  at  the  beginning— exag- 
geration at  the  end." 
.   Mme     Guiraudon    remembered  that 
Massenet  was  the  first  to  applaud  her  in 
Paris.     She   came   from   Bordeaux  to 
sing  in  the  competition  for  admission 
to  the  Conservatory.    One  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  jury  clapped  when  she  sang. 
An  attendant  said  to  her:  "You  ought  to 
be  satisfied.  M.  Massenet  has  applauded 
you."     She  was  radiantly  happy;  but 
going  into  the  foyer  she  heard  20  or 
more  girls  chattering: 
"She  had  good  luck." 
"Is  it  true  that  Massenet  applauded 
you?" 
"Impossible!" 
"Yes." 
"No." 

And  then  happily  the  mother  of  one 

of  the  competitors  put  all  In  accord  by 
making  authoritatively  this  venomous 
speech:  "I  Just  said  to  my  daughter. 
'Massenet  always  applauds — when  one 
sings  his  music'  "  \ 

"Now  my  selection  as  a  trial  piece  was' 
the  grand  air  from  Halevy's  'La  Juive.'  " 

And  yet  the  mother  was  undoubtedly 
correct  in  her  statement.  The  proof  Is 
In  these  "Souvenirs." 

Not  long  ago  Mr.  Runciman  of  the 
Saturday  Review  wrote  a  bitter,  an 
almost  malignant  article  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Massenet's  death.  On  the  other 
hand  M.  Pougin  was  extravagant  in 
praise.  It  has  been  the  fashion  in 
Paris  for  the  ultra  radicals  to  sneer  at 
Massenet,  as  In  years  gone  by  some, 
suspecting  him  of  too  great  interest 
In  Bayreuth,  spoke  of  him  as  "Mile. 
Wagner." 

I  am  not  a  prophet  or  the  son  of  a 
prophet.  It  is  as  dangerous  as  it  is 
easy  to  say  of  this  one  that  his  name 
will  long  be  memorable;  of  that  one 
that  his  music  will  not  be  heard  ten 
years  from  now. 

Massenet  as  a  composer  had  grave 
faults',  he  also  had  rare  virtues. 

His  melodic  thought  Is  fluent,  often 
charming,  at  times  distinguished,  as  a 
rule  individual.  It  Is  tenderly  emotional; 
it  has  a  peculiar  and  haunting  melan- 
choly;, too  often  it  becomes  sugary  and 
sentimental.  When  he  would  be  dra- 
matically powerful,  he  is  often  bombas- 
tic and  vulgar;  when  he  would  be  viva- 
cious, his  measures  are  too  often  only 
operatta  jingle.  He  was  thoroughly 
versed  in  routine;  he  was  a  master  of 
his  trade.  Often  fortunate  in  creating 
an  atmosphere  by  his  harmonic  scheme 
with  the  orchestral  dress,  he  seldom  rose 
to  any  commanding  height  of  tragedy, 
nobility  or  'spirituality. 

He  showed  imagination  in  his  orches- 
tral suites.  Some  of  his  songs  are  de- 
lightfully fanciful,  adorably  simple. 

He  understood  the  emotions  of  the 
"petite  dame,"  so  dear  to  HenriMeilhac; 
his  grand  courtesans  are  in  reality  the 
Sisters  of  this  "petite  dame."  When  he 
would  be  sensuous,  he  would  not  lufre-  | 


quently  become  frankly  sensual.  asm  a 
onoe  famous  scene  of  "Esclarmonds"." 

There  are  certain  operatic  pages  that 
will  long:  give  pleasure.  "Manon"  Is  a 
delicate  bit  of  Dresden  china,  but  noth- 
ing could  be  finer  or  more  appropriately 
expressive  than  the  music  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  first  and  second  acts.  There 
Is  admirable  music  In  "Werther," 
though  tho  subject  and  the  gloomy, 
maudlin  hero  are  boresome  to  any  au- 
dience out  of  Germany.  "La  Navar- 
ralae,"  as  short  and  brutal  as  "A  York- 
shire Tragedy,"  is  in  its  way  a  master- 
piece, and  Is  to  his  other  works  as  "A 
Tale  of  Two  Cities"  to  the  more  charac- 
teristic novels  of  Dickens.  The  Noc- 
turne In  this  "Navarralse" ;  the  exotic 
music  of  the  Hindu  ParadlBe  in  "Le  Rol 
de  Lahore";  the  ballet  music  of  "The 
Cid"— these  pages  were  written  by  a 
mail  to  whom  It  would  be  folly  to  deny 
great  talent.  If  not  a  certain  genius. 
The  finer  Massenet  is  here  disclosed— 
as  in  the  Legend  of  the  Sage  Bush  In 
"L«  Jongleur."  Unfortunately  there  is 
another  Massenet,  the  man  of  the  Medi- 
tation of  Thais,  abominable  in  Its  cheap 
sentiment:  the  composer  who.  under  the 
spell  nf  a  voluptuous  singer,  seemed  for 
a  time  merely  a  worshipper  at  the 
shrine  of  the  great  goddess  Lubricity. 


"  There  was  an  unusual  occurrence  In 
Queen's  Hall,  London,  early  this  month. 
Five  Orchestra  Pieces"  by  Arnold 
'"fchoenberg  of  Vienna  were  played  for 
''le  first  time  In  England,  and  some  .of 
"ie  audience  hissed.  Booing  at  plays  Is 
!"ot  uncommon  in  London;  certain  or- 
'Tiestral  compositions  by  Max  Reger 
'|ave  been  hissed  in  towns  of  Germany; 
fperas  and  singers  in  Italian  cities  have 
'"iet  with  audible,  vegetable  and  oviform 
tsapproVal,  but  hissing  Ina  London  con- 
n,it  hall  is  an  extraordinary  event. 
Tit  is  true  that  the  majority  of  the 
Titles  did  not  like  Schoenberg's  music. 

evidently    perplexed,  disconcerted 
iem.  The  Athenaeum  thought  it  a  pose 
nd  asked  why  the  ears  of  a  promenade 
"tldlence  should  be  "tortured  with  scrap- 
°y  sounds  and  perpetual  discord."  /  The 
ritic  strove  bravely  to  be  funny.  The 
rogram  stated  that  according  to  Dr.  An- 
Sn  von  Webern,  this  music  of  Schoen- 
erg   "contains   the  experience  of  his 
motional   life;"   whereupon   the  Athe- 
aeum  remarked:  "that  txperience  must 
ave  been  of  a  strange,  not  to  say  un- 
pleasant character."    Ha!    Ha.  Like- 
Vise,  Ho!  Ho! 

The  Times  said  the  music  was  "like  a 
poem  in  Tibetan  ;  not  one  single  soul  in 
the  room  could  possibly  have  under- 
stood it  at  a  first  hearing.  •  •  •  The 
music  seemed  to  be  a  study  in  textures 
if  *  At  the  conclusion  half  the  au- 
llenoe  hissed.  That  seems  a  too  decisive 
tudgment,  for  after  all,  they  may  turn 
Hit  to  be  wrong ;  the  other  half  ap- 
plauded more  vehemently  than  the  case 
Warranted,  for  It  could  hardly  have  been 
rom  understanding."  The  Dally  Tele- 
rraph  found  much  that  was  shocking, 
flit  admitted  that  there  was  deliberate 
»ogic  and  unsurpassable  technical  skill. 
"It  is  a  'human  document'  bewildering 
enough,  it  is  true,  but  human  and  Im- 
mensely personal  to  the  writer  himself." 
The  Daily  Express  was  reminded  of  the 
"incongruous  combinations  that  so 
troubled  the  sleep  of  the  Lord  Chancel- 
lor in  'lolanthe.'  "  The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zettr  published  a  thoughtfully  consid- 
ered and  discriminative  review. 


The  Boon 
of 


The  London  Times 
was  moved  by  thi3 
event  to  publish  an 
Intolerance  article  that  was  as 
extraordinary  as  the  occurrence  itself. 
The  article  is  entitled  "The  Boon  of 
Intolerance." 

The  writer  does  not  discuss  the  qual- 
ity of  the  music  that  provoked  the  hiss- 
ing; this  music  may  be  as  the  advance 
guard  of  a  conquering  army;  it  may  be 
only  a.  wild,  eccentric  expression  of  an 
abnormal  mind.  It  matters  not;  it  was 
ajpleasure  to  find  an  audience  really 
Interested,  prepared  to  risk  a  reputa- 
tion in  supporting  one  side  or  the  other. 

"One  of  the  most  depressing  signs  of 
the  feeble  pulse  with  which  the  musical 
life  of  London  usually  beats  Is  the  meek 
acceptance  of  everything  which  is  of- 
fered. Applause  in  the  concert  room 
and  the  opera  house  is  as  much  a  so- 
cial convention  as  was  the  frigid  'Thank 
ydu'  of  the  mid-Victorian  hostess  after 
•The  Battle  of  Prague'  or  'I'm  a  Roam- 
*r.'  It  does  not  pretend  to  pass  any 
udgment  on  the.  performance  or  the 
imposition;  it  merely  recognizes  that 
thing  has  been  offered  for  the  en- 
Inment  of  the  company  which  re- 
es  civil  acknowledgment." 


Tlv  latter  power  seems  too  terrible  to 
be  exercised."  Whether  a  critic  be  a 
professional  one  and  attempts  murder 
In  an  article,  or  is  one  of  a  miscella- 
neous audience  and  hisses  or  elaps,  his 
action  does  not  affect  the  life  of  a  work. 
It  is  he  himself  that  is  in  danger  of 
judgment.  If  he  be  timid,  irresolute, 
non-committal,  he  makes  no  progress. 
"So  we  may  believe  that  even  in  the 
most  perverse  artistic  judgments  those 
who  gave  vent  to  them  were  struggling 
to  work  out  their  own  salvation  In  the 
only  way  they  saw  open  to  them  at  the 
time." 


An  Encouraging     The  writer  pro" 

.  cecds  to  argue  that 

Exercise  in  England,  -where 

of  Judgment  Ideas  about  art 
and  about  music  in  particular  are 
still  in  an  embryonic  state,  It 
is  more  important  to  get  people 
to  exercise  judgment  and  to  express 
an  opinion  than  to  be  quite  sure  that 
the  opinion  expressed  is  a  right  one. 
That  comes  at  an  altogether  later  stage. 
In  Germany,  for  example,  where  sharp 
conflict  of  artistic  opinion  is  the  rule,  It 
it  apt  to  become  futile  because  it  Is 
governed  not  by  the  exercise  of  indi- 
vidual perception  but  by  an  artificial 
system  of  party  politics. "l\  When 
Schoeneberg's  music  was  played  in 
Queen's  Hall,  the  hissing  and  the  ap- 
plause showed  that  some  found  the  mu- 
sic no  music  at  all,  and  others  thought 
it  was.  It  was  eminently  right  that 
both  should  express  themselves. 

But  is  not  any  frank  expression  of 
crude  opinion  too  hard  on  the  artist? 
The  writer  makes  this  answer:  "The 
temporary  inconvenience  to  the  artist 
would  be  nothing  but  a  very  small 
penalty  paid  for  the  prk-ilege  of  being 
a  great  artist.  Moreover,  the  artist 
would  have  the  compensation  of  know- 
ing when  he  had  really  touched  his  au- 
dience deeply,  and  be  spared  the  hu- 
miliation of  accepting  the  polite  'I  thank 
you'  from  those  who  have  no  ears  to 
hear." 

I  doubt  whether  this  thought  would 
soothe    a    gentleman    that    had  been 

hissed. 


De 


Te 


The 

Critic's 


This    comes  in 
part  from  the  re- 
membrance of  irfis- 
Life  at  Stake    taken  and  foolish 
Judgments  passed  in  years  gone  by.  The 
Professional  critics  remember  how  their 
jjpredeccssois    vnote    about  composers 
now   acknowledged   great,    as  Berlioz, 
Schumann,  Wagner.  They  recall  the  re- 
ception of  "Tannhaeuser"  in  Paris,  the 
discussion  of  Brahms's  first  symphony ; 
and,  not  to  go  back  to  the  failure  of 
"The  Barber  of  Seville"  and  "Carmen" 
on  the  first  night,  they  recollect  that 
"Madama  Butterfly"  was  howled  off  the 
Milan  stage. 

"There  is  also  in  this  fearfulness  the 
element  of  self-importance  which  is  the 
hall-mark  of  the  bad  critic.  It  supposes 
that  we  have  really  the  power  of  life 
and  death  through  the  turn  of  a  thumb. 


The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 
commenting  editorially  on 
the  article  published  in 
Fabula  the  Times  ends  the  note: 
"The  meekness  with  which  a  great  deal 
of  bad  work  is  received  in  the  playhouse 
as  in  the  concert  hall  is  one  of  the  most 
disastrous  marks  of  present-day  Eng- 
lish politeness." 

This  remark  is  as  true  of  Boston  as 
oi  London,  but  let  us  now  confine  our- 
selves to  the  concert  hall  and  opera 
house. 

Applause  showered  on  pianists,  violin- 
ists or  singers  in  our  concert  halls  is  in- 
discriminate, often  thoughtless,  some- 
times pernicious.  It  may  be  said  that 
any  soloist  at  a  first-class  concert  is 
supposed  to  be  worthy  of  applause.  For 
some  years  the  high  standard  has  not 
been  so  inexorably  maintained  even  in 
Symphony  Hall.    It  is  not  necessary  to 

'  name  names.  We  can  all  recall  in- 
stances where  the  performance  of  a  so- 
iloist  was  mediocre,  and  there  was  won- 
der at  the  engagement.  These  instances, 
however,  have  been  few.  A  conductor 
jhas  been  too  good-natured,  too  kind- 
hearted,  and  has  yielded  to  the  persua- 
sion of  a  teacher  or  an  influential  friend. 
Lo  and  behold!  The  unworthy  one  was 
applauded  by  the  audience,  recalled!  Af- 
ter  it  was  all  over,  the  very  ones  that 
had  applauded,  either  through  a  false 
sense  of  courtesy  or  through  nervous- 
ness, would  often  complain  bitterly  of 
the  performance.  Applause  is  largely 
contagious.  The  many  are  shamed  Into 
it  by  the  few. 

Applause  means  still  less  in  the  Bos- 
ton Opera  House.    The  reasons  for  this, 
observation  are  evident  to  all.      It  is 
enough  to  say  that  the  just  and  the  un- 
just share  alike  in  the  formal  praise. 

Now  it  would  be  a  mistake  to  hiss  a 
singer  or  a  pianist  in  Symphony  Hall, 
unless  by  some  unaccountable  mistake 
a  mere  charlatan  should  make  his  ap- 
pearance. Faint  applause  would  be 
much  more  to  the  purpose;  the  absence 
of  any  wish  to  see  the  person  bowing 
and  smiling  after  the  unsuccessful  at- 
tempt. If  there  must  be  rapture,  let  it 
be  moderate  in  the  presence  of  medi- 
ocrity. Absolute  silence  would  be  the 
sternest  rebuke. 


mounted  her  motor  car.  The  thea'fre  hi 
which  she  played  Is  a  new  one  in  the 
industrial  district  of  Belleville.  She  took 
the  part  of  Marguerite  Gautler  and  the 
proceeds  were  given  to  charity.  The  per- 
formance was  the  first  at  this  theatre. 
I  Incidentally  sho  remarked  that  she 
would  be  68,  not  60,  the  23d  of  next 
month. 

George  Fawcett,  who  appeared  Sept. 
14  for  the  first  time  In  England  In  "The 
Great  John  Ganton."  was  :n  pessimistic 
mood  when  he  talked  with  a  London 
reporter.  Imagination  is  being  killed  by 
picture  theatres.  "In  America  there  '8 
a  great  deal  accepted  as  art  which 
makes  rue  ashamed.  There  every  on<) 
goes  to  t]  e  theatre  for  the  sake  of  going. 
Here  It  I  different.  You  do  not  go  to 
the  theafce  indiscriminately  a#d,  there- 
fore, you  make  it  a  very  great  privilege 
to  please  this  public.  It  Is  more  or  less 
disappointing,  because  we  cannot  get 
the  work  we  want  to  do,  and  very  often 
when  we  do  get  it  they  will  not  let  us 
play  it  as  we  want  to.  How  often  now 
can  you  go  to  a  theatre  and  come  away 
at  the  end  with  that  sense  of  exalta- 
tion which  all  great  acting  produces? 
Tou  may  often  see  a  performance  which 
makes  you  say,  'That  is  a  good  photo- 
graph of  life,'  but  it  lacks  that  Hit,  that 
uplift,  and  you  go  away  without  that 
sense  of  elevation.  It  is  an  easy  thing 
to  make  the  real  seem  real,  but  it  is  a 
most  difficult  thing  to  make  the  unreal 
seem  real.  I  doubt  if  we  have  ever  had 
any  actor  who  could  completely  envelop 
the  character  of  Macbeth,  who  could 
do  it  vitally  and  psychologically.  Today 
we  are  going  further  away  than  ever 
from  the  possibility  of  producing  such 
a  man."    Mr.  Fawcett  confided  to  the 

reporter  that  he  sometimes  spent  six ! 
weeks   studying  the  psychology  of  a 
single  scene.  ' 

A  change  seems  to  be  taking  place  in  i 
the  manner  of  announcing  plays.  In 
the  old  days  a  poster  would  mention  I 
the  name  of  the  theatre  and  the  name  ' 
of  the  play,  and  the  manager's  name 
might     or     might     not    appear.  Mr. 
Charles  Frohman  familiarized  us  with 
the  wording  "Mr.  Frohman  presents." 
For  "Everywoman"  Mr.  Arthur  Collins 
has  found  a  new  formula.    He  does  not 
present,  he  modestly  "offers"  this  "In- 
spiring spectacle." — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

"The  Poetasters  of  Ispahan,"  a  verse- 
comedy  In  one  act  by  Clifford  Bax,  pro- 
duced in  London  last  April,  has  been 
published  In  book  form  by  Evelyn  Ben- 
mar  &  Co.,  London. 

Jacques  Coini,  formerly  stage  man- 
ager for  Mr.  Hammerstein,  is  r.ow 
director  of  a  new  operatic  school  in 
London,  "The  Academy  of  Opera." 
Florence  von  Etlinger  is  "directress  of 
operetta." 

Here  is  a  sentence  that  may  bo  read 
twice:  "The  musician  when  within  the 
charmed  circle  and  basking  in  the  sun- 
shine of  the  initiated,  is  so  very  human 
and  not  slow  to  laugh  with  those  who 
laugh  at  art  for  art's  sake,  especially 
when  his  is  a  generous  share  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  favors,  and  when  on  the 
outside,  out  in  the  cold,  as  it  were,  he 
again  is  so  very  human  and  not  slow 
to  deplore  conditions,  berate  those  who 
still  remain  within  the  charmed  circle, 
and  unravel  many  a  tale  of  man's  in- 
humanity to  music,  that  the  layman  or 
woman  is  often  greatly  mystified  and 
left  floundering  in  a  sea  of  uncertain- 
ties concerning  the  why  and  the  where- 
fore of  much  that  transpires  in  the 
musical  life." 
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Of  a 
Personal 
Nature 


Reynaldo  Halm,  born 
in  Venezuela  of  mixed  j 
German  and  Spanish  pa-  ! 
rentage,  has  lately  be- 
come a  naturalized  Frenchman,  and  Is 
now  doing  his  first  military  service. 
Perhaps  this  will  put  a  little  virility  into 
his  amiable  music. 

Marie  Lloyd  has  a  new  song  and  our 
■  friend  Mr.  Tltterton  is  in  ecstasies.  "To 
I  a  tickling,  wheedling,  curveting  melody 
[she  hymns  a  paean  to  the  Wink — the 
Wink  superlative,  the  Wink  of  Marie 
Lloyd.  'What  does  it  mean?'  she  asks 
with  engaging  innocence.  'Nobody 
knows!  But  still!'  She  flashes  an  elo- 
quent lid  at  us,  and  the  husky  voice  as- 
sures us  'there's  a  wonderful  lot  in  the 
wink — the  wink  of  my  old  bad  eye.'  " 

Mme.  Bernhardt  had  a  great  send-off 
from  the  people  of  Paris  before  she  de- 
parted for  London.  Flowers  rained  on 
the  stage ;  there  were  18  curtain  calls. 
Lights  flashed  from  the  theatre  facade, 
"Gloire  a  Sarah  Bernhardt,"  and  the 
crowd,  habitues  of  first  nights  and  work- 
ing people,    cheered   lustily   when  she 


Mme.  Bern-      Mme-    Sarah  Bern- 
hardt on     nardt  talked  wl.tn  a  rf- 

porter  at  her  home  In 
Heroines  Belle  Island  a  little 
over  a  fortnight  ago.  He  asked  her 
why  she  had  been  tempted  to  play  the 
part  of  Hamlet. 

"Simply,"  she  declared,  "because 
there  are  not  enough  really  good  plays 
In  which  women  can  appear  as  the 
heroines  and  at  their  best.  The  leading 
parts  in  all  the  most  famous  plays  are 
always  written  for  men.  I  do  not  know 
why  authors  do  not  write  just  as  many 
leading  and  heroic  parts  for  women. 
You  cannot  imagine  what  difficulty  we 
have  in  finding  suitable  parts  for  us. 
Dramatists  should  have  more  consider- 
ation for  us. 

"A  woman's  role,  as  a  rule,  in  oven 
the  best  plays,  is  mediocre  or  insipid. 
She  is  never  given  the  strength,  the  in- 
telligence, the  versatility  of  the  hero. 
Do  they  think  that  we  are  not  capable 
of  it?  I  have  tried  the  impossible,  to 
disco-^er  plays  with  suitable  heroines, 
and  I  have  found  very  few  or  none  at  all. 
'  "It  was  for  this  reason  that  I  turned 
my  attention  to  some  heroes  whose  role 
I  might  be  Interpreted  by  a  woman.  I 
found  Hamlet  one  of  them.  It  is  a  part 
,  full  of  intellectual  vigor,  versatile  in 
character,  and  which  lends  itself  to  a 
i  good  deal  of  shading.  There  is  tender- 
Irjess  and  pathos,  a»  well  as  a  keen  men- 
tality, in  Hamlet,  and  it  is  this  which 
is  usually  wanting  in  women's  roles,  but 
it  is  not  beyond  our  capacity.  I  have 
shown  it  by  creating  Hamlet  according 
to  my  own  conception,  and  showing 
Shakespeare's  hero  in  a  new  light. 

"  'L'Aiglon'  is  quite  a  different  charac- 
ter, and  does  not  come  under  the  same 
Category.  The  character  is  one  of  ef- 
feminacy, weak  mentality,  dreaminess, 
and  nothing  more.  I  tried  other  famous 
roles,  among  them  Mephistopheles.  t 
worked  hard  over  the  Mephisto  of/Ba- 
jtaille,  and  finally  gave  it  up,  not'with- 
jout  some  regret.  It  was  not  what  I 
thought  could  be  made  out  of  it  for  me. 
;But  it  shows  what  a  difficulty  we  wom- 
en have  to  find  suitable  roles.  Did 
writers  give  us  Tnore  true  heroines,  we 


1  would  not  bother  seeking  for  characters 
among  their  heroes.  Lady  Macbeth  is 
good  In  a  way.  but,  after  all,  she  Is 

'  not  the  principal  character  in  the  play, 

I  and  she  shows  only  one  extreme  of 
a  woman's  nature. 

I    "I  love  the  theatre  only  In  as  much 

as  it  is  an  art,"  she  went  on  to  say. 
"The  stage  must  be  noble,  pure  and 
artistic.  I  can  conceive  it  as  nothing 
'else.  The  triumphs  for  which  I  have 
striven  were  the  triumphs  of  art.  The 
theatre  is  a  temple  that  must  be  used 
only  for  a  good  or  a  lofty  purpose." 


Early  Years      11  wa3  Co1'  Herbert  a. 
of  Coleridee  W:iIters  who  brought 

_  .  B  up  the  late  Samuel 
iaylor  Coleridge-Taylor.  The 
! colonel  was  Interested  In  boy  choirs, 
and  talking  with  the  headmaster  of  a 
i  school  at  Croyden  learned  of  a  small 
colored  boy  who  ''seemed  to  be  very 
fond  of  music."  This  youngster  had  a 
;  clear  and  sympathetic  voice.  "I.  re- 
member," says  the  colonel,  "when  he 
isang  a  solo  in  Exeter  Hall  the  effect 
I  was  electrical."  A  violin  teacher,  Beck- 
I  with,  struck  by  his  personality,  gave 
htm  lessons.  The  boy  stayed  with  Col. 
Walters  till  his  voice  broke,  when  Sir 
George  Gsove  entered  him  as  a  violin 
student  at  the  Royal  College  of  Music, 
where  he  studied  the  violin,  piano,  or- 
gan and  counterpoint.  One  "day  Sir 
George  wrote  that  this  boy  showed 
marked  aptitude  tor  composition.  The 
violin  was  dropped  temporarily  and 
Coleridge-Taylor  became  a  pupil  of 
Stanford.  Among  his  earliest  composi- 
tions were  a  set  of  hymn  tunes  and  a 
Te  Deum.  He  wrote  the  first  part  of 
"Hiawatha"  toward  the  close  of  his 
college  course,  but  it  was  his  Ballade  In 
A  minor  for  orchestra  (Gloucester  fes- 
tival, 1808)  that  brought  him  into  no- 
tice. "He  was  absolutely  simple  and 
unaffected,  genial,  optimistic  and  al- 
ways courteous." 

His  "Hiawatha"  ballet  was  completed 
I — in  fact  he  put  his  name  to  the  last 
page  only  a  few  hours  before  h©  was 
|t'aken  sick.  He  did  not  live  to  hear  his 
violin  concerto  or  his  opera  "Thelma." 
He  was  so  interested  in  the  Hiawatha 
legend  that  he  gave  the  name  of  the 
ihero  to  his  son,  who  made  hi3  first  pub- 
lic appearance,  as  a  violinist,  at  the 
age  of  6. 


"Drake"  and  The  Herald  has  noted 
Historical  t,le  Production  in  Lon-  \ 
don  of  "Drake,"  a  play 
Accuracy  by  Louis  Napoleon  Park-  f 
er,  which  is  expected  to  rouse  the  pa- 
triotism  of  England,  if  only  for  as  long 
a  time  as  the  period  of  excitement  that 
followed  Du  Maurier's  drama  about  the 
German  invasion.  Since  the  production 
the  London  journals  have  published 
more  or  less  entertaining  letters  con- 
cerning the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Parker's 
portraiture  of  the  naval  hero  and  the 
representation  of  contemporaneous  life. 
Mr.  Parker  has  at  last  replied,  and  his 
letter  is  well  worth  reading.  We  give 
extracts. 

"The  first  thing  that  always  happens 
when  a  new  building  or  a  new  statue, 
of  however  unassuming  proportions,  is 
put  up,  is  that  little  boys  come  and 
scribble  their  names  on  it  and  knock 
off  the  ornaments;  or  that  somebody 
who  knows  one  thing,  and  one  thing 
only,  points  out  with  magnificent  scorn 
that  that  one  thing  is  inaccurately  rep- 
resented. 

"There  'are  several  inaccuracies  in 
'Drake.'  The  sea  on  which  the  real 
Golden  Hind  floated  to  glory  was  made 
of  salt  water;  ours  is  made  of  wood. 
There  were  probably  thousands  of  peo- 
ple at  the  thanksgiving;  we  have  only 
hundreds.  Your  correspondent  aSks 
who  the  gentleman  Is  who  wears  a 
mitre;  it  is  a  disingenuous  question,  as 
he  is  told  in  the  play  It  is  the  Bishop 
of  Salisbury.  *  *  *  I  don't  know 
whether  there  were  steps  leading  up  to 
the  doors  of  St.  Paul's,  and,  to  be 
brutally  candid,  I  don't  care.  I  wanted 
something  for  the  Queen  and  Drake  to 
stand  on,  and  steps  seemed  more  digni- 
fied than  camp-stools.  *  *  *  T  have 
nought  to  do  with  crafty  lawyers,'  cried 
Drake,  when  he  was  badgered.  If  it 
were  not  impolite  I  should  like  to  para- 
phrase him  and  say,  T  have  nought  to 
do  with  crusty  antiquaries.'  I  don't  sup- 
pose the  play  was  ever  written  which, 
upon  analysis  by  experts,  would  hold 
water.  I  am  modestly  satisfied  if  mine 
holds  the  public.  And  while  your  cor- 
respondents are  wiling  to  give  me  such 
bold  advertisement,  I  should  be  a  cur- 
mudgeon to  grudge  them  theirs." 


Notes 
About 


Maurice  E.  Band- 
mann  of  London, 
manager,  says  that 
tne  Tneatre  the  number  of  actors 
and  actresses  who  wish  to  go  to  the 
East  is  constantly  increasing.  "We  have 
a  hundred  applications  for  every  vacant 
position."  Last  summer  he  produced 
English  musical  comedies  ;n  Japanese 
theatrt-s  at  Osaka  and  Kyoto  with  great 
success.  The  eastern  season  will  begin 
at  Calcutta  in  November,  then  go  to 
Burma,  the  Straits  Settlements,  China, 
J!  Japan  and  visit  at  last  the  Philippines. 
'iMr.  Bandmann  will  make  the  experi- 
ment of  running  an  American  company1 
with  comedies  and  burlesques  through 
the  far  east,  starting  at  Singapore. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  how  "Just 
Like  a  Woman"  goes  down  at  the  "Met."  j 
in  Bdgware  road.  The -audience  does  not' 
know  quite  what  to  make  of  it.  Scenes 
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of  grandeur  thi  "Met."  Is  uaed.  to,  inolo- 
dnmt  has  seen  to  that,  but  la  melo- 
drum*  the  lordly  person  appear!  either 
a»  magnificent  benefactor  or  a  magnifi- 
cent villain.  And  here  wti  the  dressing 
room  of  an  expensive  London  flat ;  an 
untidy  ltttar  of  pearls,  safety  rasors. 
collar*  and  shoe*.  Here  Is  a  fellow  who 
makes  iSOOO  In  una  business  transaction 
cutting  himself  in  slmnit,  losing  his 
collar-stud,  and  swearing  flippantly.  Tho 
"Met."  shivered  a  little;  It  did  uot  seem 
right.  Th»-s<  i  i'  liers  were  too  hu- 
man, too,  like  the  "Met."  In  gesture  and 
conservation  for  decollete*  gown  and 
chapeau  claque.  Pathee'a  Gazette  shows 
my  lord  of  the  castle  and  the  city  in  full 
regalia:  is  it  judicious  to  exhibit  lilm  to 
the  moif  In  the  street  in  the  act  of  mak- 
ing up  ? — Pall  Mull  Gazette. 

Sir  Herbert  Tree  may  lake  anothur 
theatre  in  London  ami  appear  in  a  new 
play.  He  hopes  to  produce  at  popular 
prlces  a  series  of  student  matinees  of 
the  Shakespearian  repertory  of  His 
Majesty's  Theatre  and  play  In  thess 
.  dramas. 

There  is  a  proposal  to  start  a  theatre 
I  In  London  for  the  Irish  Players,  and 
I  tor  them  to  make  London  as  well  as 
'  Dublin  a  headquarters.  The  success  of 
the  company  when  playing  recently  in 
London  music  hails  has  whetted  this 
wish.  although  Mr.  Sinclair  said: 
"We've  had  to  bellow  where  we  spoke 
quite  conversationally  at  the  Court  or 
at  the  Abbey  Theatre."  He  took  a 
cheerful  view  of  the  halls,  and  thought 
that  any  sort  of  buffoonery  will  soon 
be  driven  out.  "There  will  be  no  room 
for  stage  idiots."  Speaking  of  a  visit 
to  America  at  Christmas,  Mr.  Sinclair 
aald:  "I  always  feel  glad  when  we  go 
to  America,  because  we  remove  so 
many  false  impression*  of  Irlbh  ra- 
tional character.  Thank  heaven,  we 
nave  nearly  killed  the  'stage  irishman' 
la  England,  but  in  America  he  Is  still 
rampant.  He  wears  green  whiskers  all 
round  his  face — something  like  those 
George  Robey  wears  as  an  aboriginal — 
ha  speaks  in  a  most  blatant  dialect — a 
thick  brogue  (heard  everywhere  but  !n 
Ireland)  tinged  with  Americanisms  of 
the  Air.  Dooley  character.  And  the 
worst  of  it  is  he  is  appreciated. " 

"Always  feel  glad?"  The  Irish  Players 
have  been  here  only  once.  Mr.  Sinclair 
sa;s  that  Lady  Gregory  and  W  B. 
Yeats  are  thinking  of  retiring  from"  the 
active  direction  of  the  Irish  Theatre, 
and  will  soon  be  "merely  Interested  per- 
sons." 

A  luxurious  repertoire "  theatre  at  the 
Lido,  Venice,  is  about  to  be  built  The 
facade  will  be  In  pure  Venetian  style. 
Canal  corridors,  connecting  with  the  La- 
gun,  will  permit  gondolas  to  land  the- 
atre goers  almost  at  their  seats.  There 
» will  be  accommodation  for  2000.  This 
new  theatre  will  be  "the  homeland 
nursery  of  all  that  is  best  in  Italian 
music,  where  old  and  new  masters  will 
be  given,  both  publicity  and  appreci- 
ation." '  So  writes  a  sanguine  corre- 
spondent from  Venice. 

Granville  Barker  announces  that  he 
will  produce  "A  "Winter's  Tale"  at  the 
Savoy  Theatre,  London  without  cuts, 
and  "A  Dramatist"  writes,  protesting, 
to  the  Referee:  "  'A  Winter's  Tale'  is 
Shakespeare's  best  and  worst  play.  It 
is  the  greatest  domestic  tragedy  in  Kng- 
lish  until  the  end  of  the  third  act.  This 
act  finishes  upon  a  situation  so  horrify- 
ing, staggeringly  familiar  to  everyone, 
that  it  is  lifted  at  once  into  the  very  high- 
est peaks  of  tragic  literature.  And  then 
it  Is  completely  knocked  to  bits  by  the 
bringing  to  life  of  Hermlone  In  the  last 
act.  which  Is,  of  course,  superfluous 
and  silly."  The  correspondent  suggests 
that  Shakespeare  perhaps  had  an  eye 
to  the  box  office,  or  he  did  not  dare  dis- 
obey the  desire  of  some  personage. 
"Shakespeare  boded  his  pot  with  the 
best  of  them."  Suppose  that  Paula  in 
"The  Second  Mrs.  Tanqueray"  had  come- 
to  life  and  entered  the  drawing-room 
with  a  request  on  her  lips  to  be  "com- 
mended to  my  kind  lord."  "Sir  Arthur 
Plnero  would  have  had  ample  warranty 
for  such  a  proceeding,  but  the  play 
would  have  had  a  very  different  fate, 
I  imagine."  Would  Sir  George  Alexander 
in  this  case  have  accepted  the  play? 

The   plays   that  were   performed  in 
Paris  for  the  greatest  number  of  times 
In  1911  were  "Papa"  at  the  Gyrnpase, 
297;  "Le  Marlage  de  Mile.  Beulemans," 
,  Bouffes  Parlslens,  195:  "L'Oiseau  Bleu," 
(.Theatre    Rejane,    160;    "Les   Bleus  de 
!  l  Amour,"  Athenee,  161:  "La  Veuve  Joy- 
euse,"  Apollo,  160;  "La  Femme  et  Ie 
Pantin,"  Theatre  Antoine,  136;  "La  Vie 
I  Parlslenne,"  Varietes,  133;  "Au  Pays  de 
Mannekin-Pis,"  Dejazet,  116;  "La  Ga- 
mine." Renaissance,  111;  "Le  Tour  du 
Monde   en   80   Jours,"    Chatelet,  120; 
"Aime  des  Femmes,"  Palais  Roval.  101; 
!  "Le  Train  de  8  Heures  47,"  Ambigu, 
103.    The  operas  that  had  the  greatest 
number  of  performance  were  "Don  Qul- 
chotte"  at  the  Gaiete,  68;  "Faust"  at\he. 
Opera,    25;    "Manon"    at.  the    Opera  - 
Comlque,  49. 

A  Singing  Julius  Walther, 

Teacher  and  leading   tenor  of 

TT-    t>  'he     Carl  Rosa 

HlS  Barometer  opera  company 
for  10  years,  tell?  this  story: 

"Upon  settling  clown  in  London  as  a 
teacher  of  singing,  a  bass  came  to  him 
and  expressed  the  wish  to  become  a 
ior.  'I  am  really  a  tenor,'  he  said  'for 
e  vocal  barometer  has  told  me  so'' 
"Mr.  -Walther  learned  that  the  'basso 
ofundo  had  always  aspired  to  possess 


the  higher  voice,  find  .Tmu  nis  late  tTP 
alrueior  had  promised,  upon  high  terms 
being  paid,  to  raise  the  voice  accord  I  ugly, 
"  He  always  proved  the  possibilities 
of  the  voice  beforehand,'  said  the  dupe 

l  \  making  us  blow  Into  a  tube  with  a 
sort  of  barometer  at  the  end  of  it,  and 
n  arked  tenor.  Imrltone,  bass,  and  soon. 

Va  I  blew  hard  enough  to  make  the  red 
liquid  reach  the  tenor  division,  I  am  sat- 
isfied that  nature  meant  me  to  be  a 
tenor.' 

"  Why.  then."  asked  Mr.  Walther,  'do 
you  not  continue  to  take  lessons  from 

the  owner  of  the  barometer?" 
"  'Alas!'  was  the  reply,  'he  has  disap- 
;  peared  with  his  barometer  and  my  mon- 

And  thin  Is  the  world  that  turns  upon  Its 
own  axis,  and  has  Lunar  Influences,  and  rcyo. 
lutlonx  round  Heavenly  Bodies,  and  various 
games  of  that  sort! 

Mr.  Johnson's  Little  Joke. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Some  days  ago  I   was  talking  with 

a    New    York    architect    In  Eldridge's 
store  and  he  asked  me  why  the  air  hi 
the  country  was  so  pure.  Before  I  could 
tell  him,  he  said:  "Because  the  farmers 
sleep   with    their   windows   shut."  He 
laughed,   and    1    laughed,    and    we  all 
laughed,    except    old    man  Nickerson, 
who  lives  on  the  Plains,  and  he  said 
It  was  a  He.  The  architect's  conundrum  , 
put  me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Thorcau,  who^ 
had   an  acute  sense  of  smell,  so  that 
when    he    passed    a    country  dwelling 
house  at  night   it   smelt   to   him  like.) 
a  slaughter  house.    I  related  this  anec- 
dote and  l  hen  we  had  a  hot  discussion 
over  "Ihe    pronunciation    of  Thoreau'Si 
name. 

1  had  occasion  a  few  days  afterward 
to  go  to  Boston— I  might  as  well  say  I 
received  a  hurry  call  to  go  thither  as  a 
sociological  expert.  The  architect's 
story  was  fresh  in  my  mind,  so  1  told 
It  at  the  Porphyry  as  my  own.  Nearly 
everybody*  laughed,  but  only  politely. 
A  young  man  who  had  just  returned 
from  Sweden  was  not  so  courteous.  Hi 
made  unpleasant  remarks  about  tho 
antiquity  of  the  jest;  he  said  the  story 
was  told  to  him  in  Stockholm  last  sum- 
mer by  a  hospitable  and  aged  native, 
who  laughed  uproariously  and  then 
said:  "My  boy,  I  have  told  that  story 
to  every  visitor  I  have  met  for  30  years, 
and  they  always  split  their  sides.  It's 
one  of  our  best  stories."  Perhaps  Gus- 
tavus  Vasa  was  the  first  to  tell  it,  when 
he  broke  away  from  the  Danish  domin- 
ion. Perhaps;  this  story  Irritated  the 
Norwegians  so  that  they  dissolved  the 
union  in  1905.  At  any  rate,  I  thought 
Hip  i  ruing  man  wan  rude  at  the  time, 
and  I  stili  think  the  conundrum  a  good 
one. 

Strange  Doings  at  Clamport. 

We  have,  been  much  annnoyed  bv 
burglars  In  Clamport.  It  has  been  our! 
custom  for  years  to  leave  doors  and 
windows  unlocked,  but  even  stalwart 
men  for  the  month  before  their  depar- 
ture to  the  city  nailed  down  the  window 
screens,  barricaded  doors,  bought  elec-j 
trie  search  lights  and  revolvers  war- 
ranted to  kill.  In  one  house,  a  burglar 
secured  a  $5  bill  by  taking  it  out  of  the 
sleeping*'  butler's  trousers  pocket.  The 
owner  of  the  summer  palace  had  only 

loose  change  at  his  command  and  thus 
escaped.  At  first  it  was  rumored  that 
the  uninvited  guest  was  a  tall,  thin 
person,  who  went  about  with  sneakers, 
armed  with  a  flash  light  and  without 
coat  and  waistcoat.  He  liad  a  habit,  if 
disturbed  in  his  investigation  of  the 
household  economics,  of  turning  about 
so  that  his  face  could  not  be  seen, 
stretching  out  his  arms  as  on  a  cross, 
and  then  making  his  escape  through  a 
Kitchen  window,  in  one  instance  he 
was  suspected  of  being  a  trellis  climber, 
more  successful  than  plants  and  vines 
discouraged  by  this  sandy  soil. 

An  Alarmed  Village. 

Tt  was  afterward  rumored,  and  it  is 
still  believed  by  cottagers  who  left  for 
the  city  before  the  appointed  time,  that 
there  was  a  piratical  motor  boat  in  the 
bay.  This  boat  was  full  of  determined 
and  swarthy  men,  sinister  persons  with 
three  days'  whiskerage,  armed  with  cut- 
lasses, daggers  and  "guns"  ;  with  the 
yellow  stuff  for  a  possible  safe,  and 
dope  for  any  restless  or  dissipated  dog. 
These  desperate  men  also  employed  a 
noiseless  motor  car  In  their  hellish  work, 
and  were  suspected  of  having  a  beauti- 
ful, voluptuous  woman  at  one  of  the 
hotels  as  a  cunning  accomplice.  De- 
tectives and  watrhmen  were  b|ought 
down  from  Boston;  the  sheriff,  called 
upon  good  citizens  to  safeguard  life 
and  properly;  there  was  much  sitting 
Up  Of  nights:  there  were  alarums  and 
excursions.  About  a  half  dozen  houses 
were  entered  In  spite  of  native  and 
Imported  vigilance,  hut  comparatively 
little  was  stolen.  The  burglars  took  no 
Jewelry  and  thus  showed  a  chaste  taste. 


Mr,  Johnson's  Heroism. 

As  my  eotlage  is  ou  a  remote  lot, 
I  was  at  first,  considerably  distmbed. 
I  buried  the  manuscript  of  my  colossal' 
work -as  yet  unfinished— at  the  font  of 
a  scrub  pine,  and  1  hid  half  a  dozen 
silver  spoons— the  gift  of  a  parsimonious 
aunt— in  what  coal  was  left.  The  coal 
was  no  doubt  of  greater  value  than 
the  spoons.  For  two  nights  1  sat 
with  a  Japanese  i<ari-kari  tool  thaf 
Mrs.  Johnson  had  purchased  v\  a  forced 


•  ate.    Finally    1  puf~ 

mid  a  lantern  oil  the  from  \.-ninda, 
with  a  slone  ,,„  the  bill,  and  wrote 
on  a  board  "This  is  „n  ,  nnv(v  ynvl 
are  wel.ome  to  It;  but  don't  wake  me 
up.  I  need  my  Mleep."  Much  to  my 
chagrin,  no  one  thought  it  worth  the 
while  to  con ip  up  my  road 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
Uainyorl,  Sept.  27,  1812. 

0  Or  i    i~*[l  £ 

If  yon  wish  for  anything  like  happiness  la  1 
the  fifth  act  of  life,  eat  and  drink  about  one-  j 
half  of  what  you  could  eat  and  drink.  Havlne 
ascertained  the  weight  or  what  I  could  live 
upon,  »o  aa  to  preservo  health  and  strength, 
and  what  1  did  lire  upon,  1  found  that,  be- 
tween 10  and  70  years  of  age,  1  bad  eaten  and 
drunk  44  horse  wagon  load*  of  meat  and  drink  j 
more  than  would  have  preserved  me  in  life  j 
and  health.    The  value  of  this  reins  of  nour- 
ishment, 1  considered  to  be  worth  £7000,  It 
occurred  to  me  that  I  must,  by  my  voracity, 
have  starred  to  death  fully  100  persons.  This 
la  a  frightful  calculation,  but  Irresistibly  true. 

Mr«.   Brown-Potter  at  Large, 

We  might  talk  today  about  Mrs. 
Brown-Potter,  who  Is  about  to  lecture 
on  "Gosainthan  Occultism"  and  the 
"Secrets  of  Soul  Distribution."  After 
deep  study  with  a  Hindu  professor,  she 
at  last  realizes  "the  vast  difference  be-i 
tween  1  and  My  and  the  bridge  that1 
spans  that  Gulf."  The  Gosainthan 
adepts,  or  at  least  one  of  them,  should 
be  Imported  and  made  at  home  in  Bos- 
ton, for  they  have  discovered  a  psychic 
centre,  the  Brahmarandhra,  which  Is 
far  more  important  than  the  Sahasrara. 
This  system,  according  to  Mrs.  Brown- 
I'otter,  "alms  at  waking  up  the  Antar- 
jyotl,  the  inner  light,  the  Inner  ray, 
and  'at  connecting  it  consciously  with 
Brahmajyoti,  the  divine  ray,  thus  help- 
ing towards  evolution."  All  this  might 
help  In  the  development  of  a  better  and 
busier  Boston. 

But  let  us  consider  today  more 
earthy,  grosser  things.  , 


Aural  Phenomena. 

Mr.  Ernest  Kern  of  Silver  Mine,  Ct., 
"can  breathe  through  his  ear,  but  can- 
not smoke."  When  we  were  at  the  In- 
termediate school,  and  vainly  endeavor- 
ing to  acquire  the  accomplishment  of 
emitting  a  fine  and  fan-shaped  spray  of 
saliva  through  the  teeth  (vulgo,  spitting 
through  the  teeth)  we  wondered  at  the 
ability  of  a  young  man  who  could  send 
tobacco  smoke  through  his  nostrils,  eyes 
and  ears,  nor  could  we  understand  why 
our  parents  discouraged  close  acquain- 
tance with  him.  If  Mr.  Kern  can  breathe 
through  his  ear,  why  cannot  he  dis- 
charge smoke  through  it  at  will?  Her- 
cules could  wag  his  ears  by  giving 
thought  there,  and  the  celebrated  Mr. 
Bayle,  discussing  this  mark  of  great- 
ness, mentioned  other  men.  among  them 
a  philosopher  or  two,  who  could  thus 
entertain  strangers  and  little  children. 
Much  can  be  done  with  the  oars,  if  they 
be  trained  in  time. 


Literary  Notes. 

Mr.  Alfred  Austin,  poet  lariat  to  King 
George,  confesses  In  the  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  Review  that  he  has  long  and 
vainly  endeavored  to  grasp  the  meaning 
of  George  Meredith's  prose  and  poetry. 

This  is  discouraging  to  the  admirers  of 
Meredith,  but  they  should  find  comfort 
In  the  fact  stated  by  Mr.  Schloesser: 
Meredith  was  unsurpassed  as  a  gastro- 
nomlcal  guide.  "He  -was  a  distinctly 
plain  feeder  himself,  as  are  all  knowl- 
edgable  folk,  who  demand  that  the 
flavor  of  every  dish  shall  be  Individual 
and  natural,  not  concealed  behind  a 
mash  of  inappropriate  sauce— but  he 
knew  what  was  right  and  good."  Mere- 
dith once  told  somebody  that  he  would 
have  been  a  vegetarian  if  he  could  have 
had  his  vegetables  cooked  properly.  Un- 
happy man!  He  lived  in  England,  the 
land  of  vegetable  marrow  and  other 
watery  preparations  of  foods  that  are 
smiled  on  by  those  exposed  to  butcher's 
meat,  poultry  and  game. 

Mr.  Fred  Koenig  of  St.  Louis,  who 
committed  suicide  at  the  age  of  65  years, 
was  found  with  the  false  teeth  of  his 
wife  beside  him,  and  a  note  asking  that 
they  should  be  buried  with  him.  In 
a  wild  tale  of  Edgar  Allan  Poe,  the 
disconsolate  lover  visits  the  tomb  of  h!s 
beloved  one  at  night  and  pulls  the  teeth 
that  had  disturbed  his  last  view  of  her. 

Mr.  Comyps  Carr  says  that  Dante 
Gabriel  Rossettl  was  Indifferent  to  the 
pleasures  of  the  table.  At  a  dinner 
party,  the  singer  of  "the  Blessed  Damo- 
zel"  was  "so  entirely  oblivious  of  the 
contents  of  the  dish  before  him  that, 
wishing  to  prove  Its  value  as  a  speci- 
men of  oriental  porcelain,  he  turned  It 
over  to  examine  the  mark  on  the  back, 
and  all  unconsciously  deposited  the  tur- 
bot  on  the  tablecloth."  This  is  credi- 
ble, for  turbot  even  with  shrimp  sauce 
Is  a  tasteless,  flabby  dish.  Experto 
erede.  But  we  recall  a  story  about 
Rossettl  keeping  house  with  another 
Pre-Raphaelite,  who  put  an  end  to  the 
fellowship  because  he  found  the  poet 
gloating  one  morning  over  a  huge  and 
sanguineous  dish  of  bacon  and  eggs  that 
had  become  cold.  Mme.  Sarah  Bern- 
hardt, by  the  way,  ascribes  her  per- 
petual youth  to  the  free  enjoyment  of 
shrimps  and  raw  eggs.  This  is  the  se- 
cret of  her  marvellous  freshness.  In 
coast  towns  of  Normandy  the  shrimps 
and  cider  so  generously  served  at  table 
d'hote  are  the  secret  of  constant  colly- 
wobbles. 


'OLIVER  TWIST' 
AT  PLYMOUTH 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE:  "Oliver 
Twist,"  a  play  In  five  acts  and  nine 
scenes,  by  Joseph  W.  Comyns  Carr.  Pro- 
duced at  His  Majesty's  Theatre,  London, 
In  1905. 

Fagin   Wilton  Lackaye 

Bill  Slkes  Edmund  Breese 

The  Artful  Dodger  Charles  Rogers 

Charlie  Bates   Daniel  A.  Reed 

Torn  Chltling  John  Gray 

Barney  Job"  Roger* 

Mr.  Brownlow  Charles  Harbury 

Mr.  Grimwig  W.  T.  Oarleton 

Monks  Howard  Gould 

Harry  May  lie  ,L--Pel1  Trenton 

Mr.  Bumble  Frank  A.  Lyons 

alien  Alfred  Hudson1 

Oliver  Twist  Marie  Doro 

Nancy   Constance  Collier 

Mr*.  Maylle  Harriet  Ross 

Rose  Maylle  Madeline  Louis 

Mrs.  Bumble  Stella  Congdon 

The  characters  in  "Oliver  Twist"  are 
more  familiar  to  us  through  Crulk- 
shank's  pictures  than  through  the 
speech  and  actions  attributed  to  them 
by  the  novelist.  No  wonder  that  the  il- 
lustrator was  convinced  before  his  death 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  the  plot 
and  the  writer  of  the  greater  number 
of  the  pages.  Mention  Fevgin  and  we 
■ee  the  arch  thief  In  prison  chewing 
his  fingers.  Who  will  ever  target  Bill 
Slices  on  the  roof  with  the  dag  watch- 
ing his  master  as  he  prepares  the 
noqse?  And  so  we  remember  Oliver 
asking  for  more,  and  Noah  Claypole  and 
his  beloved  one  who  picked  out  the 
oysters  with  nice  beards  for  her  lord 
and  master. 

When  It  comes  to  putting  scenes  from 
"Oliver  Twist"  on  the  stage,  we  expect 
to  see  the  men  and  women  of  the 
illustrator.  Mr.  Lackaye  was  not  the 
Jew  that  Cruikshank  drew,  possibly 
because  the  latter's  Hebrew  might  have 
reminded  the  spectator  of  Mr.  Lack- 
aya's  Svengall.  Mr.  Breese  was  more 
like  the  Sikes  in  the  pictures. 

Mr.  Carr's  version  leaves  out  some  of 
the  low  comedy  characters;  Includes 
Mr.  Grimwig,  who  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  story  and  consumes  valuable 
time;  and  the  dramatist,  having  in  mind 
the  Horatian  maxim  concerning  Medea 
and  the  butchering  of  her  children,  does 
not  show  us  a  Nancy  dragged  about  by 
the  hair  of  her  head,  pleading  for  mercy 
in  one  of  the  silliest  speeches  that  Dick- 
ens ever  put  Into  the  mouth  of  his 
women,  and  finally  foully  murdered 
with  ghastly  details.  The  dialogue  as 
a  rule  Is  more  Mr.  Carr's  own  than  that 
of  the  novelist.  There  are  many  lines 
that  are  Irrelevant;  there  are  others 
as  mawkishly  sentimental  as  those 
given  by  Dickens  to  Rose  and  Maylle. 
Skilful  pruning  might  be  of  advantage 
to  the  play,  which  last  night  went  at 
a  slow  pace  In  spite  of  the  general  ex- 
cellence  of  the  performance.  When  It 
is  nearly  11  o'clock  we  are  not  in  the 
humor  to  appreciate  the  first  scene  of 
the  last  act  with  the  tiresome  talk  of 
Mr.  Grimwig,  Oliver  and  the  traditional 
butler. 

In  any  dramatization  of  "Oliver 
Twist"  only  three  characters  have  vi- 
tality: Fagin,  Slkes  and  Nancy.  The 
Artful-Dodger  Is  more  amusing  to  a 
reader  than  to  a  spectator.  Oliver  Is 
merely  a  pretext  for  an  attack  on 
beadledom  and  charitable  Institutions. 
The  goody-goody  people  are  the  veri- 
est puppets,  and  Monks,  the  villain,  is 
of  a  generation  long  past  and  all  his 
damnable  faces  and  dark-lantern  be- 
havior excite  smiles  rather  than  goose 
flesh.  Nor  is  It  too  much  to  say  that 
In  a  dramatization  of  this  novel  the 
weaknesses  of  plot,  construction  and 
dialogue  are  pitilessly  exposed. 

The  features  of  the  performance  last 
night  that  interested  an  audience  of 
good  size  were  the  Nancy  of  Miss  Col- 
lier and  the  Sikes  of  Mr.  Breese.  Miss 
Collier -played  with  admirable  sincerity 
and  with  a  strength  that  was  empha- 
sized by  artistic  restraint.  She  was  elo- 
quent in  facial  expression,  In  carriage, 
and  in  the  significance  and  sobriety  of 
gesture.  Never  did  she  give  way  to  ex- 
travagance; never  did  Nancy  become  a 
shrieking  virago.  Even  the  sentlment- 
ailsm  in  the  scene  with  Rose  grew  al- 
most reasonable,  so  marked  was  the 
simplicity  and  earnestness  of  Miss  Col- 
lier's appeal.  And  there  were  fine  and 
quiet  moments  in  the  performance  that 
deserve  greater  attention  than  can  now 
be  given  to  them. 

Mr.  Breese  was  Bill  Slkes  as  we  all 
picture  him,  a  simple  brute  with  a 
hoarse  voice;  wholly  honest  in  the  pur. 
suit  of  his  calling.  Mr.  Breese  played 
tho  part  with  Irrestible  authority. 

Fagin  is  not  a  character '  that  calls 
forth  the  subtlety  of  Mr.  Lackaye's  art. 
The  impersonation,  though  often  inter- 
esting, was  on  the  whole  disappointing. 
The  character  did  not  stand  out  in  bold 
relief;  tho  presentation  was  not  con- 
vincing. 

Miss  Doro,  who  had  little  to  do.  did 
tdat  little  well.  The  other  parts  were  on 
the  whole  taken  acceptably,  and  played 
in  the  traditional  manner,  the  only  one 
that  suits  a  melodrama  founded  on  this 
novel.  The  least  successful  Impersona- 
tions were  those  of  the  Artful  Dodger 
and  Bates. 

The  stage  management  was  unusually 
(jood.  The  scene  of  London  Bridge  was 
especially  striking,  and  one  of  the  most 
effective  moments  in  tho  play  was  the 
lighting  of  Fagln's  face  after  the  mur- 
der. 


IE  TALKER" 
AT  THE  HOLLIS1 

HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE — "The 
Talker."  a  play  in  three  acts,  by  Marlon 
Fairfax.    First  time  here. 


CASTLE  SQUARE  THEJCTltE-'Rher-    "PINS   IN  BOOTS" 

irk  H„im.c  ••  a  drama  In  four  acta  by  '   MJ\J\J  g  tj 

AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 


lock  Holmes. 

William  Gillette  based  on  the  detective 
stories  by  Conan  Doyle. 

Sherlock  Holmes  John  frai« 

Jamea  Larrabee  Walter  Walker 

Profeasor  Moriarty  Frederick  Ormonde 

[Dr.  Watson  Carney  Christie 

Sydney  Prince  Donald  Meek 

Benjamin  Forman  Russell  Clarke 

'Billy  Henrietta  McDannel 

jAlfred  Basslck  Al.  Roberta 

Cralgin  George  Henry- Trader 

Sir  Edward  Lehrhton 


Big  Cai\  Seen  on  Vaudevilje 
Stage—Excellent  All- 
Around  Bill. 


Whlnstoo  Preston  Crewo  'There 

 Vida  Croly  Sidney      Mr.     Gillette's     Ingenious  dramatic 

 w. V"a  £alt0IJ  verjion  of  the  popular  Sherlock  Holmes 

 warren  Munael  _,    ,               -    ,         .  - 

become  customary  almost  with  *torles  was  first  produced  by  him  In 

E  us  to              LkZ      iI.M  Boston  at  the  Hollis  Street  Theatre  in 

o.t  valnahu                         »  1  February.  1901.  The  stories  themselves, 

ost  valuable  asset  of  the  writer  ■       .m..            .  ..      .      .  . 

tage.    Precisely  why  we  enter-  '""edible  though  they  be  have  a  fasci- 

bellef,  we  may  find  it  difficult  natlon  for  vounK  and  old>  and  when 

In      For    certain     ,Tn.ri«,n.  subjected  to  dramatic  possibilities  like 

im.    experience  th0S(J    provlded   by    Mn    Gnlette>  the 

realism  is  heightened. 

The  play  resolves  lt-Jelf  into  a  duel 
of    wits    between    the    detective  and 
Moriarty.  culminating:  In  Holmes's  ex- 
pert liberation  of  himself  from  his  ad-  i 
versary's  trap. 

The  performance  yesterday  after- 
noon  was  well  balanced,  though  at  i 
times  it  was  inclined  to  drag.  i 

Mr.  Craig  gave  an  excellent  imper- 
sonation of  Sherlock  Holmes,  He 
played  with  the  required  nonchalance 
and  disconcerting  perspicacity.  He  re- 
mained cool  and  collected  in  the  face 
of  his  enemy's  threats. 

Mr.  Ormonde  played  Moriarty  force- 
fully and  justified  the  lines  describing 
him  as  a  "venomous  spider"  of  the 
criminal  world. 

Mr.  Meek  has  been  seen  to  better 
advantage  than  as  Prince.  Mr.  Walker 
gave  an  appropriately  boisterous  im- 
personation of  Larrabee.  Mr.  Clarke 
was  effective  as  Forman.  Miss  Mc- 
Dannel  was  an  engaging  Billy,  Miss 
Browne  as  Madge  Larrabee  was 
malicious,  and  cleverly  suggested  vl- 
ciousness.  Miss  Shirley  was  pleasing  as 
Alice  Faulkner,  and  Miss  Bladen  played 
the  French  maid  realistically,  a  no 
meagre  accomplishment. 


For    certain,  experience 
.should  not  encourage  us  to  expect  it. 
r3ut  In  point  of  fact  we  do  and  thereby 
•'ery  frequently  are  blind  to  other  ele- 
™oss«i  °f  merlt  that  the  P,ayr,*l»t  may 
"The  Talker"  affords  precisely  an  op- 
portunity for  discrimination.   The  play 
flagrantly  in  matters  of  proper  con- 
"*1on.  and  In  bo  far  Invites  crttl- 
By  the  same  token,  there  la  In  Its 
nee  so  much  that  Is  convincingly 
il  that  It  is  only  equitable  In  thei 
t  Instance  to  look  at  the  sub- 
and  not  at  the  form. 
^•Talker"  has  much  that  Is  resi 
although  Its  subject  matter  has  been 
■Dtly  exploited  on  the  stage.  What 
It  does  do  passing  violence  to  | 
of  the  accepted  conventions  of  the 
t  drama?    At  least  we  leave  the 
use   happily   conscious  that  we 
ntneseed  a  play  with  men,  women 
lelr  relations  such  as  they  exist  In 
fe.    Better  to  qualify  as  an  artist 
way  than  to  encase  Insignificance 
mould  of  perfect  technique.  To 
the    requirements   perfectly  In 
aspects  requires  a  genius  and  the 
not  common. 
'  play  Is  in  three  acts  set  in  one 
representing  the  suburban  home 
thrifty,  kind  natured,  amiable  In- 
loal.  scarcely  the  one  to  suffer  a 
t  passion  but  capable  of  and  will- 
to  love  his  wife  sincerely  with  no 
Itation.    The  wife  is  an  Idealist,  who 
I  idaaliBes  unconsciously  everything  but 
i  her  husband.    The  results  are  Infallible 
as  they  always  are  in  the  case  of  such 
women.  Domestic  relations  imperceptl- 
■>JV  become  commonplace  and  the  wom- 
en idealise  more  and  more  her  own  sex 
This  woman  Is    particular,  nervously 
sa-rulous,  eternally  preaches  her  ideal 
*i  to  every  ready  listener.    The  stster- 
a. law.  youthful    and    In  consequence 
n.pressslonable,  readily  experiences  the 
in  uence  of    the    more    mature  and 
nature  of  the  wife.    The  pre- 
:  •»  of  Independence  and  superiority 
i  Inculcated,  the  girl  forthwith  puts 
■  practice.     The  outcome   Is  disas- 
JS,     in   consequence,    the   wife  re- 
nting the  Incompatibility    in  'that 

■la?«a.-b,ftT'een  }hiory  and  practice  Is  [onerwooa  forest,  and  "Robin"  ha«  h.»» 

■e  to  save  herself  but  not  the  girl.        drinking  .       J,  has  been 

Ths  play,  then,  has  a  moral?  but  it  drlnkln*  c°P>°us  draughts  at  it. 
happily   free   from   all   the  pit-falls     WUh   the  revlval   of   this  delightful 
**Z.ZPt\'y these"     T«e  author  !opera  °'  by-gone  years  come  old  friends 
Hsrrnitted  the  characters  to  develop  in  Robin's  merry  band    too   Ceor**  R 
til  thl^  th6  moraI  '.^'"rta-  in  his  oFd  guise  of  Friar 

When  the  lmP^  Tuck  has  stayed  by  the  spnn-  and  hi 
In    addition,     the    characters  brings  all  his  former  Jollity  and  sly  f,m 
language  that  is  familiar,  not  with  him  to  Nottinghan   again    Edw  n 
Itten  speech  of  players.     Con-  Stevens,  of  whom  it  has  long  been  t™" 
comeS  of  such  plausibility  and  «HM  does  al.  thing,  well,  dons  the 
He  the  merits  of  the  play.    It  sheriff's  robes  with  dignity  and  grace 
,  of  little  consequence  that  the  ?ln*s   th»  sheriff's   songs   in   his  weli 
has  failed  to  obtain  comic  relief  kn°wn    taking   fashion,    arid   cuts  the 
e  main  group  of  characters,  and  shr'eval  capers  as  if  he  belonged  to  the 
:ed  others  for  that  purpose,  or  corps  de  ballet, 
at  tteip  are  explanatory  personages',  Then  there  is   Pauline  Hall,   she  of 
■a  play.     On  the  whole  it  smacks ;  Erminle"    fame    and   other  renowns 
reality  and.  after  all,  is  it  not  reality 


Revival  of  "Robin  Hood,"  a  light  opera 
in  three  acts,  book  by  Harry  B.  Smith, 
music  by  Reginald  de  Koven.  Cast- 
Alan^Da'L' ™  '  Cai'>  Gantvoort 

S*S::::::;:::-'-Sffl 

Sheriff  of  iNrUingham  Bflwln  swl' 

Guy  of  Gishorne  ^"stiTnTa 

S«  Hcraid:::::.     •  ■  Do»^hur 

best,  and  here  is  good  old  "Robin  Hood" 
again.  Not  old  "Robin"  either  in  spirit 
!looIts  or  action,  as  seen  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  for  apparently  the  de  Koven 
Opera  Company  knows  a  spring  of  eter- 
nal youth  somewhere  in  the  recesses  of 
Sherwood  Forest,  and  "Robin 


*».■  g  thine  on  the  B  F-  Keith  bill 

this  week  Is  the  London  Hippodrome 
production  of  "Puss  In  Boots,"  presented 
by  probably  the  largest  single  vaude- 
v '"eporoPany  ever  appearing  on  B,  F. 
iteith  s  stage.  There  are  a  dozen  pretty 
villagers,  all  with  good  voices,  as  manv 
more  amazons,  fair  of  face  and  figure 
and,  of  the  more  principal  characters 
there  is  -puss  In  Boots"  featuring  Will 
J-  Kennedy. 

Brown,  Harris  and  Brown.  In  one  of 
those  clever  sketches  about  nothing,  in 
Which  Harry  Brown  has  been  starring 
with  success  for  20  years  Or  more,  made 
a  big  hit.  .Lew  Hawkins,  minstrel  man 
or  the  old  school,  sang  some  catchy 
Songs  and  told  some  nood  yarns  about 
himself  and  others.  Hal  Stephens,  tho 
protean  artist,  impersonated  several 
famous  characters,  doing  all  of  his 
making-up"  in  full  view  of  the  audi- 
ence. The  Eight  English  Roses  proved 
clever  dancers,  and  along  with  these 
upon  the  bill  was  Charles  Weber  the 
eccentric  Jugglers ;  the  Delaur  Duo  in 
songs,  and  Lancton,  Lucler  &  Company 
In  "Heaps  of  Hilarity." 

DR.  KARL  MUCK.  i 


1ct 


— ,  —  .„  .iv,,.  , 
nvinces  and  pleases  most' 
to  be  regretted  that  so  pleasing 
:ould  not  have  deserved  a  more 
it  cast.  As  it  was  the  players, 
-  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Mar 


She  is  disguised  as  Dame  Durden  now 
but  she  should  not  necessarily  be  placed 
n  the  middle-aged  class,  nor,  judged  by 
her  vivacity  and  her  pleasing  voice 
need  she- go  to  the  spring  in  the  forest' 


Dr.  Karl  Muck  returns  at  last  to 
the  city  that  already  holds  him  in 
high  honor.  As  the  true  eminence, 
of  a  town  does  not  consist  in  ships 
warehouses,  commercial  wealth  ever 
increasing  traffic,  although  these  are 
to  be  desired  as  means  to  an  end 
but  in  the  character  of  the  leading 
citizens  the  return  is  doubly  wel- 
come. 

The  present  conductor  of  the  Bos- 
ton Symphony  orchestra,  who  will 
surely  hold  the  position  for  several 
years,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  for  1 
longer  period,  is  ranked  by  univer 
sal  consent  among  the  few  great 
orchestral  leaders  of  the  world.  His 
reputation  has  been  honestly  earned 
and  spotlessly  maintained.  He  never 
put  his  trust  in  too  personal  and 
egoistic  interpretation  of  composers' 
works.  He  did  not  win  the  easily  ac- 
quired fame  that  follows  the  exhibi- 
tion of  mannerisms,  eccentricity,  or 
laboriously  planned  sensationalism. 
His  individuality  is  marked;  it  is 
fascinating;  it  is  dominating;  but  it 
has  always  been  exerted  nobly  in  the 
service  of  art. 

A  born  leader  of  men,  magnetic. 
Dr.  Muck  is  more  than  master  of 
orchestra  and  audiences;  he  is  mas- 
ter of  himself.  Whether  the  paradox 
of  Diderot  may  be  applied  to  an 
orchestral  conductor,  is  a  subject  for 
academic  discussion.  It  will  be  read- 
ily granted,  however,  that  a  conduc- 
tor should  not  himself  be  tempest- 
tossed.  Though  he  ride  in  the  whirl- 
Wind,  he  must  direct  the  storm. 

Dr.  Muck  is  more  than  a  brilliant 
and    poetic   conductor,    a   wise  dis- 


•  ....  ^«iuic  exception  of  Mr.  Mar-  ~"  L"«e  rormer  favorites  of  other 
nail  played  in  the  wrong  key.  Grant-  tlmes  a"d  scenes  were  welcomed  last 
li;at  .'u  iS  not  eady  t0  Pass  naturally  n'ght  .most  heartily  by  an  audience 
rom  pathos  to  comedy,  still  the  actor  tnat  Jammed  the  theatre  full  The 
nould  do  his  utmost  to  motivate  the  new  "outlaws",  with  Robin  Hood  were 
ransltion.  The  comedy  was  pregnant  received  with  equal  favor,  too,  and  the 
ith  pathos  and  deep  Irony  was  rurking|°Pera  was  prolonged  considerably  by 
te  brightest  lines.  But  the  players' tne  recalls  that  were  cheerfully  re- 
the  wrong  note  when  they  in 


aT         s"  lu  ule  spring  in  the  forest    1 — ,    <*    wise  ais- 

All  these  former  favorites  of  other  .     ciplinarian,  a  musician  of  most  caUi- 

J  olic  taste,  not  blinded  by  prejudice 
of  school  or  nationality.    He  would 


ed  comedy  as  farce.    Mr.  Mar- 

-  pleasantly  pemembered  for  his 
characterization  In  "The  City" 

tter  able  to  reconcile  the  two 
and  blend  them  with  dramatic 

ay  was  pleasingly  mounted,  but 
glng  might  be  profitably  altered 

-  avoid  many  farcical  details  in 
je  business.    Altogether  an  un- 
interesting play. 

ling  Home  to  Roost,"  by  Edgar 
will  be  the  next  attraction 
on  Oct.  14. 


songs^  to  for  all  the  old  and  popular 

Walter  Hyde's  Robin  Hood  roused 
particular  enthusiasm,  for  he  brought 
with  him  from  Covent  Garden,  a  voice 
a  personality  and  a  skill  that  won  quick 

waT^M0"^11^  hearers"  Mlss  Abott 
was  Maid  Marian  whom  everyone 
admired  and   she  sang  with  pleS 

v,n  V,  £d  acci,ra^  of  tone.  Svlva 
Van  pyc-k  was  a  sweet  and  engaging 
Annabel,  while  Florence  Wickhammadf 
a  dashing  Alan-a-Dale  and  sang  with 
vigor  and  charm  S 

Herbert  Waterous,  as  Scarlet,  won 
copious  and  deserved  plaudits  for  his 
singing  of  the  armorer's  song  and  the 
ditty  about  the  tailor,  the  crossbow 
(and  the  crow  Carl  Gantvoort's  UtZ 
[John,  particularly  his  "Brown  October 
AH  song  was  received  with  warm  an! 
prova  1  Ph.lip  Sheffield  was  Just  foolish 
enough  as  Guy  of  Gisborne.  I00"stl 
The  orchestra  under  the  capable  lead- 
ership of  Frank  E.  Tours,  «m T  chorus 
and  an  the  subordinate  members  of  the 
cast  worked  heartily  in  harmony  to 
make  a  memorable  performance 

At  the  end  of  the  second  act  Mr  de- 
Koven  was  called  for  and  he.  made  a 
short   speech  of  appreciation. 


have  adorned  any  profession.  His 
native  qualities,  his  unflagging  in- 
dustry, his  indomitable  will,  would 
have  led  him  to  success  in  the 
learned  professions  or  In  govern- 
mental office.  That  such  a  man  is 
to  be  counted  again  among  the 
dwellers  in  Boston  is  a  cause  for 
civic  rejoicing;  and  as  the  Symphony 
Orchestra  is  also  a  national  glory,  the 
lovers  of  music  throughout  the  land 
may  well  be  glad  and  clap  their 
hands. 

"W.  W."  writes  to  The  Herald  a  pleas- 
ant letter  about  second-hand  book  stalls. 
Unfortunately  the  letter— written  on 
both  sides  of  the  paper— is  too  long  for 
the  purposes  of  this  column.  We  make 
room  for  a  quotation: 


Over  a  Book  Stall. 

"He  best  savors  the  joy  of  second- 
hand staiis  who  has  learned  to  observe 
merely  its  phenomena  In  passing.  Only 
the  more  observant  realize  how  subtly 
how  entertainingly  and  continually  the 
ensemble  of  these  open-air  stalls 
changes,  swells  and  dwindles,  and  some- 
how keeps  Its  balance  of  good  and  bad 


to  a  nicety.    •   •   •   There  1b  the  strong 
I  undercurrent  of  religious  tracts,  flowing 
over  a  rock-bed   of  statistics,  gloomy 
Law  Reports  and  ancient  hymnals:  with 
much  gravel   of  school   books   (oh,  so 
charmingly  Illustrated  In  lead  pencil!), 
which  come  and  go  with  the  tide.  And 
always  the  stream  divides  around  a  few 
solitary   bowlders  —  Josephus  In  brown 
calf,    Burton's    'Anatomy,'    the  'Night 
Thoughts'  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Young,  rear- 
ing their  hoary  heads  above  the  flood  In 
everlasting  dignity.   And  on  the  surface 
of  this  considerable  current  Is  tossed  In 
fascinating   disarray   the   flotsam  and, 
jetsam  of  the  passing  hour.   •   •   •  On 
a  rainy  Monday  you  may  And  the  stalls 
radiant  with  garden  manuals,  tales  by 
(Laura  E.  Richards,  and  romances  with 
flowers  on  the  cover  and  all  ending  hap- 
(Pily.   Come  Tuesday,  this  Identical  stall 
is  plunged  in  gloom— its  erstwhile  cheer- 
ful face  submerged  under  'Hlbbard  on 
Baptism,"  'Thoughts  on  Personal  Reli- 
gion,'  'Upward,'   by   the   Rev.    B.  B. 
Notchkin,  and  the  like.    But  even  here 
one  has  one's  favorites.    There  Is  a 
solid   satisfaction,    too,    in   seeing  old 
friends  stay  In  their  places.    You  grow 
to  feel  about  them  as  about  certain 
friends  of  too  long  standing  in  life:  If 
you  don't  want  them  yourself,  you  dis- 
tinctly do  not  wish  any  one  else  to  get 
them.    I  remember  having  my  eye  for 
some  time  on  a  volume  (subsequently 
purchased  by  somebody  else)  entitled 
'Impersonated  Ideals  of  the  Christian 
virtues  as  a  Divine  Family:    An  Illus- 
trated Allegory  by  the  Rev.  D.  D  Buck  ' 
and  upon  the  title  page  was  the  legend: 
i.w^'T1  £?d  Amusement  may  combine 
As  Heat  la  Blended  with  the  Beams  that 
aiiine. 
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The  Rival  Collectors. 

"I  remember  a  rainy  day  when  with 
just  my  carfare  in  my  pocket  I  came 
I  uP°n  The  Ladies'  Pearl'  in  purple  vel- 
vet—prattling  of  the  affairs  of  1840  in  a 
voice,  still  gay  across  the  years.  I 
wantdjfr  the  engraving  in  the  front  It 
represented  a  young  widow  with  two 

children  being  rescued  from  billowy 
depths  by  heroes  on  bowsprits;  her  ges- 
ture was  one  of  resignation;  her  skirts  : 
were  spread  neatly  upon  the  dashing 
waves.  Beneath  was  the  inscription. 
Saved!  Saved!'  Several  times  I  wan- 
'  dered  away  from  this  volume,  fingering 
rny  carfare  and  watching  the  rain,  only 
to  return  for  one  more  look.  Finally 
valor-  overcoming  discretion,  I  bought 
the  book.  I  appeared  rain-soaked  before 
an  awe-stricken  family,  described  my 
treasure  of  a  print,  opened  to  it  with 
exultation,  to  find  it  gone,  iilched, 
stolen  torn  out,  detached  from  ifs  case 
no  doubt  while  I  had  been  demurring  i 
would  give  much  to  know  what  sort  of 
,  person  it  was  who,  admiring  that  print 
over  my  shoulder,  proved  himself  the 
c  everer.  What  did  he  look  like?  Why 
did  he  want  it?"  * 


The  Indian  Word  Again. 

It  may  be  remembered  that  Capt. 
P.  M.  Howes,  some  days  ago  inquired 
into  the  origin  of  the  word  "Bunkum"— 
meaning  "very  good,"  and  also  of  Tos- 
sance  or  Tossiance  as  a  baptismal  name 
on  Cape  Cod.  On  Sept.  24,  The  Herald 
published  in  this  column  an  interesting 
P,r°T;  Alexander  F.  Chamber! 
Stain  of  £  University'  explaining  the 
origin   of  the  loan-word  Tossance  or 

lJf°*C!en?f'  found  in  the  Natlck  dialect 
of  the  Algonkian  linguistic  stock. 
[  Mr.  John  W.  Herrlck  of  Plymouth 
1  has  written  to  Capt.  Howes  about  "Tos- 
sions  —for  so  he  has  been  in  the  habit 
of  spelling  the  word.  "About  25  years 
ago,  I  was  teaching  at  East  Dennis  on 
the  Cape  and  boarded  with  Mrs.  Han- 
nah  Chapman  by  whom  I  was  treated 
[with  true  Cape  Cod  hospitality.  At  one 
time,  when  a  schoolmate  of  mine  was 
visiting  me  there,  Mrs.  Chapman  said 
that  we  were  both  Tossions,  and  ex- 
plained that  the  word  meant  an  only 
child,  one  who  had  been  brought  up 
as  a  pet,  or  allowed  to  have  his  own 
way  I  never  heard  the  word  again  nor 
found  any  who  had  heard  it,  although 
I  have  often  told  about  hearing  it  at 
the  time  just  mentioned,  till  very  re- 
cently, when  a  lady  who  was  brought 
up  in  Wareham  used  it  as  a  verb  She 
said  that  a  certain  person  would  never 
amount  to  much,  because  as  a  child 
he  was  'Tossloned  up'  too  much." 

"H.  G.  W."  of  Centreville,  wrote  Capt 
Howes  that  "Bunkum"  and  "Tossance" 
were  much  used  in  her  childhood,  "both 
seem  obsolete  now."  Her  father  Rus- 
sell Maiston  of  Centreville,  and  Boston 
called  her  Tossance  and  often  applied 
the  term  to  his  wife,  the  youngest  of  her 
family.  "I  think  it  was  an  expression 
of  endearment  and  given  only  to  the1 
younevst."  But  in  this  instance,  "Tos-  1 
Isance"  was  not  a  baptismal  name. 

Mr.  Gerard  Fiennes  contributed  some 
I  weeks  ago  to  the  London  Observer  an 
[  article  on  nonsense  nursery  rhymes, 
"foundling  rhymes"  he  called  them,  and 
he  inquired  "Whence  do  they  come?" 
The  examples  he  gave  were  not  so 
amusing  that  they  would  make  a  man 
laugh  if  he  were  by  himself,  alone,  in 
the  woods,  as  Prof.  Hannibal  of  Yale 
College  used  to  remark.  (It  was  Yale 
College,  not  Yale  University  In  the  good 
old  days  when  "Bob"  Cook,  "Bill" 
Taft,  "Jack"  Hammond.  Arthur  T.  Had- 
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j  ley  and  many  others  d&t  tor/ether  on  the 
I  fence  and  applauded  Prof.  HunnlbaJ'3 
I  masterly  orations.) 


Little  Willy. 
Correspondents  of  the  Observer,  how- 
ever. ha\e  sent  In  foundling  rhymes  by 
the  dozen,  and  some  of  them  are  grim- 
ly funny.  They  will  not  be  new  to  all. 
There  Is  always  some  ono  In  a  town, 
village  or  hamlet  who  has  heard  all 
I  the  stories,  limericks  and  nursery! 
rhymes. 

These  are  particularly  pleasing. 

!  Willy,  In  on*  of  Ma  boat  new  sashes. 
Pel!  In  the  tire  and  waa  burnt  to  ashes. 
Mother  said:    "Though   the  weather's  so 

chilly. 

I  haven't  the  heart  to  poke  poor  Willy." 

Willy,  with  a  fearful  euree. 
Flung;  the  coffee  pot  at  rurta. 
As  it  struck  her  on  tbe  note 
Father  aaid:  "How  straight  he  thTows." 

Tnto  the  family  drinking  well 
Willi*  vuaheJ  his  sister  Nell: 
IThe's  there  yet.  because  it  kilt  her. 
Now  we  have  to  buy  a  filter. 

Willie  on  the  railroad  track — 

The  engine  gave  a  squeal. 
The  engine-driver  took  a  spade 

And  scraped  blm  off  the  wheel. 


The  Ingenious  Anonymous, 
That  will  do  for  little  Willy  (or  Wll- 
tle).    Who  wrote  the  nonsense  nursery 
rhymes?    Some  of  them  are  attributed 
in  turn  to    Thackeray.    Albert  Smith, 
Shirley  Brooks.  Theodora  Hook  and  Ma- 
caulay.   It  Is  believed  t  h  it  Broofci  wrote 
the  "Nursery  Morals  '    which  appeared 
In  "The  Month."  published  in  the  Ex- 
hibition Tear,  t85i.     .tii  text  by  Albert 
Smith  and  pictures  !>y  Leech.  Among 
these  pictures  is  on?    of    "Mr.  Michael 
Angelo  Titmarsh  as  he  appeared  at  WI1- 
|  Us  s  Rooms  !n  his    celebrated  charac- 
ter  of   Mr.    Thackeray."     The  "Nur- 
sery Morals"— four  quatrains,  "Billy  Bo- 
lalnc."   "The  Fire."   "The  Baby"  and 
,  "  The  IVali"— awre  written  because  "a| 
writer  in  a  popular  periodical  had  Just 
published  a  paper  complaining  of  the 
Immoral  character  of  most  of  our  Nur- 
sery Rhymes,  and  especially  (in  accord- 
ance with  the  'spirit  of  the  age')  object- 
ing that  when  in  such  poetry  anybody  I 
Is  described  as  having  done  wrong,  se-  j 
vere  punishment  is    sure    to    overtake  I 
him" 

There  are  famous — some  would  eay 
Infamous — limericks  that  have  been  at-  ' 
tributed  to  celebrated  English  poets  and 
novelists.  It  is  now  a  tradition  that  in 
this  country  Mr.  Harry  Bloodgood, 
memorable  In  the  annals  of  negro  min- 
strelsy, the  hero  of  "He's  Got  to 
Come,"  was  the  first  to  invent  little 
masterpieces  in  this  line. 

We  are  in  debt  to  Mr.  John  S.  Hodg- 
son of  Winchester  for  calling  our  atten- 
tion to  the  articles  in  the  Observer. 


(Photograph  by  Garo.) 

DR.  KARL  MUCK. 


"Saliva"  and  "Sliver." 
Mr.  Granville  Fernald  of  South  Wa- 
terford.  Me.,  has  written  to  The  Herald 
about  the  use  of  the  word  "saliva,"  as 
applied  to  "the  soft  white  layer  of  mat- 
ter between  the  outer  bark  and  the 
wood  of  the  white  pine  tree,  which,  as 
the  maturity  of  the  season's  growth  of 
the  tree  develops,  forms  the  extent  of 
one  year's  growth  of  the  tree."  As  a 
"he  used  to  cut  and  strip  the  green 


boy 


outside  bark  from  the  virgin  pine  trees 
and  scrape  the  juicy  substance  from  the 
wood."  But  he  and  his  co-mates  always 
used  the  noun  and  verb  "silver."  Mr. 
!  Fernald  quotes  from  the  Imperial  Dic- 
tionary, and  "the  great,  comp  ehensive 
1912  dictionary  received  from  The  Bos- 
|  ton  Herald"  to  prove  his  statement  that 
"sliver"  could  never  be  "saliva."  "The 
reason  for  calling  the  delicious  sub- 
stance raped  from  the  tender  pine  tiee 
.«,  'sliver'  is  as  logical  as  many  other 
common  expressions;   as  to  flsh  for  a 
fish." 


Natural  History  Notes. 

In  a  Cape  Cod  village  there  Is  a  large 
dog  of  uncertain  birth  and  extreme  ami- 
ability that  playa  by  the  hour  with  a 
gander.  His  favorite  trick  is  to  nip  the 
gander  in  the  neck.  "The  dog,  that 
comic  beast  whose  sweat  is  in  his  mouth; 
■whose  laugh  is  in  his  tail." 

Mr.  Poole  of  Bethesda  tells  us  that 
bis  motor  car  ran  over  a  turtle  last 
week.  The  turtle  then  made  a  noise  like 
the  explosion  of  a  blown  up  paper  bag. 
Mr.  Poole  is  a  sensitive  person  and  his 
enjoyment  was  at  an  end  for  the  day. 


portant  position  of  conductor  at  the 
Berlin  Royal  Opera  House,  one  of  the 
most  coveted  chairs  In  the  'operatic 
world.  He  was  reported  last  Jhne  as 
having  said  that  during  this  engage- 
ment he  had  conducted  1701  perform- 
ances and  had  rehearsed  and  brought 
out  103  different  operas,  of  which  35 
were  new  to  Berlin. 

Not  without  regret  has  he  left  the 
orchestra  of  the  Berlin  Royal  Opera 
House.     Many    of    the    players  have 
grown  up  under  him,  and  the  ensem-  I 
ble,  which  is  justly  famous,  is  almost  ] 
wholly  the  result  of  his  labors  light- 
ened by  the  devotion  of  the  men  to  the 
j  j  leader  whom  they  will  sorely  miss.  He 
[    realizes,    however,    the   unique  advan- 
I  tages  of  the  position  in  Boston:  the 
I  absolute  freedom  given  to  his  wishes, 
I  musical  judgment  and  taste. 
'    There  are  many  in  Boston  who,  like 
the  Athenians  of  old.  are  eager  In  con- 
certs to  hear  some  new  thing.  Dr.  Muck 
had  little  to  say  that  will  whet  their 
curiosity.    Few  of  the  orchestral  works 
published  recently  for  the  first  time  ap- 
peal to  him,  nor  does  he  find  among 
the  younger  or  little  known  composers 
any   that   demand    close   attention  by 
reason  of  originality  In  musical  thought 
or  expression.  He  paid  Boston  the  com- 
pliment of  saying  that  there  are  few 
new  works  of  importance  that  have  not 
been  performed  here.   Yet  conducted  by 
Dr.  Muck  some  of  these  works  would 
probably  seem  wholly  new. 

"I  do  not  believe  in  presenting  a  work 
simply  because  it  is  new,  for  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  waste  the  time  of  the 
orchestra  and  tax  the  patience  of  the 
audience  by  performing  much  of  the; 
music  recently  published." 

Yet  he  mentioned  three  compositions; 
which  he  purposes  to  produce  early  inj 
the  season.  One  of  them  is  a  symphony 
by  Erwin  Lendvat,  a  young  Hungarian 
now  living  in  Berlin.  Performed  at 
Bonn,  later  in  Berlin,  Dantzic  and  other 
cities,  it  excited  hot  discussion,  though 
critics  that  were  perplexed  by  the  origi- 
nality of  the  work  admitted  the  creative 
ability  of  the  composer.  Lendvai  has 
also  written  an  orchestral  Scherzo, 
Festival  March  for  orchestra,  and  small- 
er compositions,  among  them  a  group 
of  five  piano  pieces,  op.  12,  with  sug- 
gestive titles.  It  was  said  some  months 
ago  that  he  was  at  work  on  music  for 
Hauptmaitn's  "Elga." 

Another  work  unknown  here  Is  a  "Hu- 
moresque"  by  Jos.  Gust.  Mraczek,  a  Bo- 
hemian composer,  author  ot  "Der 
Traum  ein  Leben"  and  a  piano  quintet 
in  E  flat  major.  Many  remember  joy- 
fully the  pictures  of  Max  and  Moritz. 
These  pictures  of  Busch  suggested  the 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

Dr.  Muck  talked  yesterday  afternoon!  "Humoresque"  to  Mraczek 
In    an    entertaining   and    illuminating    We  shall  also  become  acquainted  with 

manner   about   musical    conditions   In  K«fe,T's  "^T^™  JPv  f yle'" 

_  ..  ,  which  might  be  loosely  described  as  a 

Europe,  the  theory  and  practice  of  pro-  sort  of  violin  concerto.  Dr.  Muck  will 
gram-mak:ng.  and  the  duty  of  a  con-  also  bring  out  some  Russian  music  that 
ductor  toward  his  audience.  is  unrammar. 

jM^inL^  b6Sl  0,,Bp'rit9'  an(1     "My  first  program."  he  said,  "Includes 

Boston TiTwatVT6"  h«  well-tried  favorites:  Beethoven's  'Ero- 

to  Boston.    It  was  not  easy  to  believe 

that  he  began  his  career  as  a  conductor  i  lea,'  the  overture  'The  Carnival  at 
32  years  ago,  when  he  was  the  chorus  j  Rome'  by  Berlioz,  the  prelude  to  'Die 
leader  at  the  Stadt  Theatre  in  Zurich.  •  Melstersinger' ,  and  I  am  informed  that 
aid  that  slnc»  1892  he  has  filled  the  Im-  1  Liszt's  'Mazeppa'  has  been  played  only 

once  at  a  Symphony  concert  and  that 


was  a  dozen  years  ago."  (Liszt's  sym- 
phonic poem,  by  the  way,  was  first  per- 
formed here  as  a  whole  at  a  Philhar- 
monic concert  in  1881,  though  Theodore 
Thomas's  orchestra  played  the  march 
that  is  the  final  section  as  early  as 
1869.) 

j     "For  securing  plasticity  and  elasticity 
j  at  the  beginning  of  a  season,"  said  Dr. 
|  Muck,  "and  especially  at  the  beginning 
of  this  season  when  there  are  many 
I  new  members  of  the  orchestra,  there  is 
|  nothing  so  good  as  work  on  the  great 
classics.    Much  of  the  complex  modern 
music  sounds  well  even  when  it  is  badly 
!  performed,   but  the  music  of  Mozart, 
Beethoven,   Schumann,   Brahms,  must 
J  be  played  accurately,   and  outside  of 
its    artistic    value    Is    of  inestimable 
,  worth  for  drilling  the  players." 

Some  time  ago  It  was  reported  that 
I  Richard  Strauss  had  nearly  completed 
I  an   Alpine   symphony,  and   the  scheme 
of  it  was  described  In  detail.  Strauss 
|  made  a  curious  confession  to  his  late  col- 
j  league.  Dr.  Muck.    He  said  that  since  he 
•  has  had  much  to  do  in  the  opera  house, 
his  Invention  has  flagged  when  he  has 
1  set  himself  to  work  on  absolute  music. 
I  "When  I  read  a  libretto  and  am  able  to 
see  in  my  mind  the  characters  and  the 
,  situations  on  the  stage,  then  my  mind  is 
J  active  and  ideas  readily  come.     It  Is 
wholly  the  contrary  if  there  be  question 
of  a  symphonic  work.    I  have  completed 
the  first  movement  of  the  'Alpine'  sym- 
phony.   I  may  turn  it  Into  a  symphonic 
poem,  for  at  present  I  cannot  continue 
it.,  and  have  no  thoughts  for  the  other 
movements." 

"There  are  many  imitators  at  pres- 
ent," continued  Dr.  Muck,  "and  I  loathe 
the  imitators  of  Debussy  and  Franck 
and  Richard  Strauss  as  I  loathed  in 
past  years  the  composers  that  aped 
Wagner  and  Brahms.  Debussy  Is  ori- 
ginal and  sincere.  He  writes  as  he  feels 
and  hears.  To  my  mind  Ravel  and  oth- 
ers of  the  ultra-modern  French  school 
compose  after  the  manner  of  Debussy  as 
they  understand  it,  and  have  little  or 
nothing  to  say  on  their  own  account. 
In  like  manner  Cesar  Franck  has  his 
Imitators— a  boresome,  unlnventive  lot." 

The  Herald  has  already  recorded  the 
fact  that  music  by  Arnold  Schoenfeberg 
was  recently  hissed  in  London  when  it 
was  produced  by  Sir  Henry  Wood.  Dr. 
Muck  said  that  he  cannot  understand 
Schoenejberg's  mu^lc.  "He  puts  C  ma- 
jor, D  major,  E  major  in  juxtaposition, 
without  any  harmonic  pretext  known  to 
even  radicals,  and  the  result  is  to  me— 
well,  I  do  not  understand  it,  and  it  is 
hard  for  me  to  believe  that  the  com- 
poser Is  sincere.  Now,  Debussy's  har- 
monic scheme,  while  it  Is  highly  orig- 
inal, is  logical  and  effective." 

Neither  in  Scandinavia,  Russia,  the 
;  Netherlands,  France  or  Germany  does 
i  Dr.   Muck  know  of  young  composers 
I  that  give  genuine  promise.  Bischoff's 
[  second  symphony  Is  not  equal  to  his 
j  first.   Glazovnoff  writes  a  symphony  at 
i  least  every  six  months  and  is  a  victim 
!  to  routine;  the  younger  Scandinavians 
i  ape  Grieg— and  their  music  Is  Grieg  and 
]  water,  or  rather  water  with  a  tincture 
of  Grieg.    Dr.  Muck  has  not  heard  of 
Mr.  Joseph  Holbrooke,  tho  Englishman 
.  who  maintains  stoutly   that  he  Is  a 
gifted  composer.  If  Mr.  Holbrooke  were 


Informed  of  Dr.  Huck's  Ignorance  be 
would  no  doubt  be  deeply  grieved,  or 
he  might  insist  that  Dr.  Muck  Is  surely 
mistaken;  that  he  must  have  heard  of 
him. 

There  was  talk  concerning  the  ar- 
rangement of  programs.  Dr.  Muck  firm- 
ly believes  that  there  should  he  con- 
sistency in  the  arrangement,  that  the 
Btrlctly  classical  and  the  frankly  ro- 
mantic should  not  be  flung  together' 
that  "Contrasts"  thus  obtained  are  dls-' 
concerting;  that  the  works  suffer  there- 
by. No  one.  for  example,  arranging  n 
room  In  an  art  museum  would  hang 
pictures  In  tho  classic  and  forma!  taste 
on  tho  wall  with  examples  of  Impres- 
sionism. No  one  selecting  examples  of 
statuary  would  put  the  works  of  Thor- 
waldsen  and  Rodin  side  by  side  If  one 
should  say:  "Yes.  but  take  your  first 
program.  There  is  Beethoven  In  com. 
pany  with  Berlioz,  Liszt,  and  Wagner  ' 
The  answer  would  be:  "You  forget 
that  the  Beethoven  of  the  'Eroica'  sym 
phony  Is  also  a  romantic.  The  pre- 
vailing spirit  of  the  program  Is  that  of 
romanticism." 

"No,"  said  Dr.  Muck,  "it  is  not  thei 
first  duty  of  the  conductor  of  a  great 
musical  institution  like  the  Boston  Sym- 
phony orchestra  to  provide  his  audience 
with  new  works,  simply  because  theyl 
are  new,  and  without  regard  to  their  i 
Inherent  worth.  It  is  not  his  chief  duty 
to  see  how  many  'first  performances'  hej 
can  secure  in  the  course  of  a  season. 
He  should  steadily  choose  the  best 
works,  the  best  as  they  seem  to  him. 
whether  they  be  new  or  old.  He  should 
perform  them  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner, according  to  his  ability,  and  thus 
infuse  into  the  audience  the  desire  to 
hear  nothing  but  the  best:  to  find  new 
beauties  in  familiar  compositions;  to 
recognize  tho  beautiful  in  works  heard 
for  the  first  time,  although  that  which 
is  beautiful  in  the  composer's  thought 
may  be  expressed  in  an  unusual,  unan- 
ticipated manner." 

And  Dr.  Muck  said  more  to  this  ef- 
fect, speaking  nobly  of  the  art  to  which 
he  lias  devoted  his  life,  the  art  that 
he  himself  adorna. 

0  ^  tf  iv 

Oft  have  I  seen  an  enigmatic  bat 
Skirl  through  the  zenith  in  his  crystal  hat, 
While  Charon  sailing  In  bis  western  barge, 
Gave  to  great  Hancock's  man  peculiar  charge- 
To  ride  full-tilt  against  Subjunctive  Mood, 
And  fatten  padlocks  on  Antarctic  food. 


Hard  Questions. 

A  correspondent  asks:  "Who  was  the 
Col.  Skinner  that  gave  a  recipe  for 
chutney?  Who  was  Maj.  Grey,  for  some 
prefer  his  chutney  prescription?  Who 
was  Mr.  Brand,  the  inventor  of  a  sauce 
for  George  IV_  of  England?" 

Ah,  how  easy  it  is  to  ask  questions 
rivalling  those  put  hy  Tiberius  in  cruelly 
mocking  mood  to  the  grammarians 
shaking  in  what  corresponded  to  the 
modern  boots.  Who  was  the  man  in  the 
Iron  Mask?  Who  struck  Billy  Patter- 
son? Was  the  Rev.  Eleazar  Williams 
the  Dauphin?  Did  Marshal  Ney  pass 
blameless  days  In  Georgia  till  Death  took 
him  'from  a  veranda  where,  smoking  mild 
tobacco  in  a  corncob,  he  dreamed  of 
Russia  anrf  Waterloo?  What  became  of 
Morgan? 

Warriors  Bold. 

The  biographical  dictionaries  are  dis- 
appointing. What  an  amount  of  space 
Is  given  to  Inconsiderable,  uninteresting 
men  and  women  ! 

We  like  to  think  of  this  Col.  Skinner, 
as  James  Skinner,  commander  of  Skin- 
ner's Horse.  He  served  in  the  Mahratta 
army,  fought  at  Halkar,  the  Pindares,  ■ 
and  was  conspicuous  at  the  storming  of 
Bhurtpore.  From  this  it  will  be  seen 
that  he  was  hot  stuff,  as  hot  as  the 
chutney.  And  honors  fell  upon  him, 
grants  of  land  and  the  title  of  C.  B.  Inj 
his  latter  and  cooler  years  he  built  a 
church  in  fulfilment  of  a  vow. 

'Or  was  Tom  Skinner,  commander  of 
the  31st  Foot,  the  Chutney  man?  He 
tramped  over  Afghanistan  and  in  1832  . 
wrote  "Excursions  in  India." 

Was  Chutney  Grey,  Sir  John  who 
fought  against  Tippoo  Sahib  and  died  a 
lieutenant-general  and  a  K.  C.  B.?  Did 
he  and  the  Skinners  send  to  friends  in 
England  chests  of  mangoes,  chutney  and  j 
currie  powders?  • 

Hot  Stuff. 

Does  our  correspondent  know  the 
wording  of  Skinner's  and  Grey'sreclpes? 
Mr.  Forbes,  writing  about  chatna  In 
1813— for  so  he  translated  the  Hindi 
"chatni"— spoke  of  cocoanut,  lime  juice, 
garlic  and  chillies  as  ingredients.  Later 
writers  speak  vaguely  of  ripe  fruits,  acids 
and  sour  herbs,  chillies  and  spices.  We 
do  not  commend  chutney  with  Welsh 
rabbit.  We  loathe  sauces,  brown,  white, 
gray  or  yellow.  The  more  piquant  the 
sauce  the  staler  the  flsh.  Yet  there  are 
men,  poor  wretches,  believing  themselves 
to  be  epicures,  who  cannot  eat  a  beef- 
steak without  smearing  It  with  a  sauce 
of  their  own  device,  a  sauce  that  con- 
tains almost  everything  and  looks  and 
smells  like  the  old-fashioned  Day  & 
Martin's  blacking. 

And  while  there  Is  questioning,  who 
was  the  "nobleman  of  England"  who 
gave  the  recipe  for  Worcestershire  sauce? 
Who  is  the  old  gentleman  that,  on  bill- 
boards and  in  street  cars,  recommends  a 
succedaneum  for  coffee  and  disconcerts 
the  victim  of  the  berry  by  saying  "There's 
a  Reason"?  We  all  know  the  chewing 
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01 pn  man  by  sight,  and  the  reduplica- 
tion of  his  face  In  a  long  diminuendo 
still  diverts  the  stranger  from  the  en- 
joyment of  our  natural  scenery. 


A  Matter  of  Eugenics. 

Writers  on-  eugenics  discourage  the  use 
Of  alcohol;  but  Herbert  Spencer,  who 
had  the  Interest  of  the  human  race  at 
heart,  drank  wine  and  also  whiskey  on 
top  of  Ben  Nevis,  and  descending  the 
mountain  found  that  he  displayed  "quite 
unusual  agility,  being  able  to  leap  from 
rock  to  rock  with  rapidity,  ease  and 
safety." 


stately  dlSWfiruc  hoW^wdry  that  of 
M.  Bernstein!  How  pinchbeck  that  of 
Mr.  Henry  Arthur  Jones! 

And  this  stage  direction:  "A  Gothic 
Chamber  in  the  Castle  of  the  Castellan, 
In  Poland.  Music.  OIlii3ka  discovered, 
pale  and  dejected,  seated  at  a  rich  toi- 
let, attended  by  a  female,"  Is  more  sig- 
nificant to  us  than  the  half-pages  of 
stage  directions  in  an  Ingenious  play 
by  Mr.  G.  B.  Shaw. 


Anxious  Inquirer. 

One  more  question:  "Whabis  the  pre- 
cise meaning  of  the  phrase  'by  scribe 
aiid  tumble"?  I  have  heard  it  used  on 
Cape  Cod  with  reference  to  the  framing 
of  a  house.  Am  familiar  with  the 
ofrlbe— the  pointed  Instrument  for  mark- 
in  ■  lines  on  wood,  bricks,  etc.— but  why 
'tumble'?" 


O  CA'  \  i  <;  \  - 

Mr.  Andre  Caplet,  the  accomplished 
conductor  at  .the  Boston  Opera  House, 
is  deeply  Interested  In  the  conceits 
which  he  will  conduct  next  December. 
These  concerts  will  be  on  Sunday  after- 
noons and  will  not  be  over  an  hour  anil 
a  half  In  length.  They  will  not  be  too 
anxiously  "popular,"  but  of  such  a  na- 
ture that  they  should  attract  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men  and  women  who 
enjoy  music  for  Its  own  sake,  or  are 
eager  to  see,  as  well  as  hear,  distin- 
guished singers. 


\  Tears  ago  when  there  was  a  heroic 
period  of  dramatic  criticism  in  Boston  ; 
when  Messrs.  Woolf,  Apthorp,  Clapp, 
Ticknor  and  Wyman  wrote  with  under- 
standing and  brilliantly ;  when  Mr.  F.  B. 
Chase  coruscated  in  the  Courier  as  "The 
Man  Who  Laughs"  in  a  manner  that 
'"Nym  Crinkle"  himself  would  have  ap- 
plauded, there  was  an  old-timer,  a 
Slasher  after  the  manner  of  Thackeray's 
Mr.  Bludyer,  who,  using  broad-axe  or 
rapier  equally  well  in  the  place  of  a  pen, 
would  play  the  part  of  kill-joy  by  say- 
ing to  a  colleague:  "So  you  liked  this 
young  man's  Hamlet,  did  you?  My  boy, 
you  should  have  seen  Macready  in  the 
part." 

And  so  superb  was  his  arrogance  that 
no  one  ever  dared  to  say  suspiciously: 
"Did  you  ever  see  him?" 

Poor  JaggersI 

A  production  of  "Oliver  Twist"  has 
excited  reminiscences.  Mr.  Jaggers  in- 
formed us  yesterday  that  he  was  great- 
ly disappointed  because  Nancy  In  the 
present  version  is  not  used  as  a  floor 
mop  and  dragged  about  by  the  hair  of 
her  head.  Then  he  began  to  talk  about 
Charlotte  Cushman's  Nancy.  We  did 
not  have  the  courage  to  ask  him  in  what 
year  he  saw  her,  but  something  In  our 
heart  assured  us  that  he  was  bluffing; 
that  he  should  have  entitled  his  dis- 
course "Things  I  wish  I  had  seen."  (Old 
playgoers,  however,  who  saw  Miss  Cush- 
man  and  Lucille  Western  have  told  us 
that  the  Nancy  of  the  latter  was  the 
more  lifelike  and  impressive.)  When  Mr. 
Jaggers  expatiated  on  the  manner  in 
which  Slkes  killed  Nancy  Cushman— 
"and  on  the  stage,  sir,  in  the  sight  of 
the  people"— we  nearly  whistled.  For  in 
George  Almar's  version  of  Dickens's 
novel,  the  play  In  which  J.  W.  Wallack. 
Jr.,  took  the  part  of  Fagin,  Studley  of 
old  Bowery  Theatre  fame  that  of  Slkes, 
Mrs.  G.  Stoddart  that  of  Oliver,  and 
Miss  Cushman  that  of  Nancy— Davidge 
was  Mr.  Bumble— Nancy  waft  not  killed 
in  the  sight  of  the  people.  She  made  her 
sentimental  plea  for  mercy:  "Let  us 
lead  better  lives,  and  forget  how  we 
have  lived,  except  in  prayer!  It  Is  never 
too  late  to  repent— never!"" 

And  the  scene  was  then  as  follows : 

Sikes:  You  will  not  loose  your  hold? 

Nancy :  No — I  will  hold  you  till  you 
kiss  me  and  forgive. 

Slkes— Perdition! 

[Music.  He  drags  her  off,  D.  F.  A 
scream  is  heard,  then  a  fall.  Sikes  re- 
enters, pale  and  trembling.  | 

There  is  blood  upon  these  hands  and 
she  is  dead!   (Rushes  out.) 

The  scene  that  was  between  this  last 
and  the  one  showing  Fagln  In  prison 
was  only  pantomimic.    "Scene  III.  Mu- 
sic.  Sikes  enters  L.  H.    Expresses  hor- 
ror at  the  deed  he  has  committed  and 
dread  of  discovery — looks  cautiously  be- 
hind him  and  steals  off,  R.  H." 
Alas,  poor  Jaggers ! 

The  Good  Old  School. 

Dr.  Muck  has  put  on  his  program  ! 
of  the  Symphony  concert  next  week  a 
symphonic  poem  of  Liszt — "Mazeppa"— 
that  is  little  known  here.  It  was  sug- 
gested by  Victor  Hugo's  poem,  which 
in  turn  bears  a  motto  from  Byron's. 

"Mazeppa;  or  the  Wild  Horse  of  Tar- 
tary,"  by  H.  M.  Milner,  Esq.  The  shapes 
arise!  Kate  Fisher,  Fanny  Herring, 
and  above  them  and  others  the  marvel- 
lously beautiful  shape  of  Adah  Isaacs 
Menken.  What  a  pity  it  Is  that  the 
younger  generation  knows  not  "Ma- 
zeppa," "The  Cataract  of  the 
Ganges,"  "The  King  of  the  Commons," 
"Ama3is,  or  the  Last  of  the  Pharaohs," 
"The  Stranger." 

"Mazeppa"  may  yet  be  read  with  de- 
light. The  Castellan  of  LaurinskI  was 
always  the  fine  fellow.  "The  evening's 
shadows,  now  gathering  o'er  the  val- 
ley, remind  us  to  conclude  our  sports,  i 
and  taste  the  banquet's  joys.  Now  let 
the  trumpet  speak  the  contest  o'er,  and 
in  the  joyous  goblet's  cheering  draught, 
let  each  pledge  his  antagonist  in  sin- 
cerity and  friendship."  That  la  the 
way  a  Castellan  should  talk.  It  is  true, 
the  actor  would  sometimes  In  the  pomp 
*nd  heat  of  rhetoric  speak  of  the  "goy- 
ous  joblet,"  but  that  was  not  disturb- 
ing.     In     comparison     with  Milner's 


Sunday 
Opera 


"Mr.  Caplet  has  ar- 
ranged a  Russian  pro- 
gram for  the  first  con- 
ConcertS  cert,  and  the  composi- 
tions chosen  are  by  the  "Cabinet,"  the 
"Big  Five,"  concerning  whom  Tschai- 
kowsky  wrote  and  spoke  ironically. 
The  majority  of  the  works  have  not 
been  heard  here.  The  solo  singer  will 
!  be  VannI  Marcoux.  and  he  will  be 
!  heard  with  chorus  in  an  act"  of  Mous- 
sorgsky's  "Boris  Godunoff,"  the  opera 
that  greatly  Influenced  Debussy,  and 
will  be  produced  at  the  Metropolitan 
in  New  York  this  season.  It  were  to 
be  hoped  that  Mr.  Caplet  can  procure 
the  original  version,  wild  and  barbaric. 
In  place  of  the  sand-papered  revision 
I  by  Rimsky-Korsakoff,  but  this,  no 
doubt,  would  be  impossible.  Balakl- 
reff's  symphonic  poem,  "Tamara," 
which  has  been  played  in  Chicago  and 
New  York,  will  be  heard  here  for  the 
^rst  time.  It  was  suggested  by  Ler- 
montoff's  poem.  Queen  Tamara  was  a 
Russian  Marguerite  of  Burgundy,  and 
her  palace,  to  which  she  welcomed 
16vers  for  a  night  and  then  threw  their 
bodies  Into  the  river,  was  another  Tour 
de  Nesle.  Music  from  Borodin's 
"Prince  Igor"  will  also  be  heard  here 
for  the  first  time.  There  will  be  music 
by  Gen.  Caesar  Cui,  professor  of  fortifi- 
cation, and  Rimsky-Korsakoff  will  be 
represented  by  his  brilliant  "Caprice 
on  Spanish  Airs." 

The  program  of  the  second  concert 
will  be  devoted  to  music  by  Rameau 
and  Debussy.  The  latter's  setting  of 
Dante  Gabriel  Rossettl's  "Blessed  Da- 
mozel''  has  been  performed  here  at  a 
pupils'  concert  (with  piano)  and  by  the 
Cecilia  (with  orchestra),  but  the  ex- 
quisite beauty  of  the  cantata  has  not 
yet  been  fully  revealed  to  the  Boston 
public.  Miss  Mary  Garden  will  be  the 
polo  singer. 

The  program  of  the  third  concert  will 
be  composed  of  old  French  folk  songs, 
some  with  orchestral  accompaniment, 
some  accompanied  by  a  piano.  Edmond 
Clement  will  be  the  chief  singer. 

On  Dec.  22  it  is  proposed  to  perform  an 
oratorio  by  Handel,  possibly  "The  Mes- 
siah," but  a  decision  has  not  yet  been 
reached. 

On  the  last  Sunday  in  December  the 
Manzoni  Requiem  by  Verdi  will  be  per- 
formed.   Mr.  Caplet  will  conduct  it. 


A  Bundle 
of  Various 
Notes 


Mr.  Carlo  Buonamicl, 
who  has  been  appointed 
head  of  the  piano  de- 
partment of  the  Insti- 
tute of  Musical  Art  of  New  York,  will 
nevertheless  live  In  Boston  and  teach 
here.     Ills    connection    with   the  Fox- 
Buonamici  school  will  remain  as  before. 
?Mr.    Forbes-Robertson     has    had  a 
souvenir  prepared  in  connection  with  his 
farewell  visits  to  a  number  of  British 
icities.    In  a  portfolio  are  16  portraits, 
pne  Is  a  reproduction  of  Hugh  Riviere's 
portrait  of  Miss  Gertrude  Elliott;  the 
other  15  are  portraits  of  Forbes-Robert- 
Bon  himself  in  his  best-known  imper- 
sonations,  including  Hamlet,  Macbeth, 
Othello    and    Shylock,    the  last-named 
if  which  has  not  yet  been  seen  In  Lon- 
lon,  though  the  metropolitan  public  is 
ooking  forward  to  seeing  it  next  year. 
Jock  McKay  Is  the  latest  Scottish  idol 
>f  the  London  music  halls.    The  Daily 
'hronicle  admits  that  he  may  on  first 
icquaintance  almost  repel.    The  stories 
old  by  him  as  quoted  by  the  Chronicle, 
lave  an  ancient  and  fishlfke  smell. 
Madame  Bernhardt's  repertoire  at  the 
oliseum  performances  includes  a  num-  | 
jer  of  her  favorite  death  scenes — which, 
pf  course,  is  as  It  should  be.    An  Ingen- 
ious statistician,  some  time  ago,  com- 
puted the  number  of  death  scenes  she 
had  enacted.  Her  deaths  by  self-admin- 
istered poison,  it  was  calculated,  totalled 
well  over  10,000;  she  had  jumped  into 
the   scenic  artist's  Seine  7,000  times; 
had  sent  5.000  bullets  Into  her  head  with 
U  revolver;  and  stabbed  herself  as  fre- 
quently as  all  her  other  "deaths"  put 
together.    At  a  reception  one  night,  a 
Jady  asked  her  if  It  were  really  true 
Ithat  she  kept  a  coffin  at  her  house. 
"Certainly,"    was   the   reply,    "and  so 
would  you  if  you  were  the  Morgue's 
most  frequent  customer!" — Daily  Chron- 
hcle. 

Richard  Temple,  the  first  of  Gilbert 
find  Sullivan's  Mikados,  is  now  very  poor 
and  Sir  Herbert  Tree  is  arranging  a 
IbenefU  performance  for  him. 

Middleton's  "Chaste  Maid  of  Cheap- 
«ide"  was  performed  In  London  Sept. 
16  for  the  first  time  in  England,  they  , 


<r:iy.  In  300  years. 

Mrs.  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers,  the  erle- 
b rated  singer  and  teacher,  fs  the  author 
iOf  7  "English   Diction   for   Singers  and 

'Speakers."  which  has  just  been  pub- 
lished. The  Herald  will  speak  of  this 
Vmich  needed  treatise  next  Sunday. 

Desire  I 'ague  has  cdmpieted  his  third 
jsymphony  and  announcos  to  the  palpi- 
tating world  that  it  contains  1629  meas- 
ures, three  parts,  seven  subdivisions,  41 
movements.  It^  calls  for  68  stringed  In- 
struments. .19  wind  Instruments  and  nine 
(percussion. 

The   Flonzaley   Quartet   will   give  a 
concert  in  Berlin,   Oct.   19.  Quartets 
by  Mozart,  Ravel,  Beethoven. 
I    Bernard  Sekles  has  composed  musl< 
If  or  a  ballet  founded  on  a  fairy  story  bj 
Oscar  Wilde.     It  will  be  produced  a< 
hFYankfort  this  season, 
t    D" Albert's  new  opera  "Llebesketten 
will  be  produced  on  Oct.  15  at  Dresder 
and  Vienna. 

1  Fritz  Kreisler  will  play  with  the  Bos- 
t"n  Symphony  orchestra  this  season  the 
violin  concertos  of  Beethoven  and 
(Brahms,  also  perhaps  a  short  concerto 
fey  Yiotti.  He  will  not  give  a  recital  in 
^Boston.  The  Menestrel  of  Paris  errs 
when  it  says  that  he  will  play  Weingart- 
[Jier's  new  concerto  in  this  city.  This 
(concerto  will  be  performed  for  the  first 
time  In  Vienna  and  Mr.  Kreisler  will 
there  be  the  violinist. 

Leo-  Slezak  is  announced  in  Germany 
as  "the  German  Caruso."  A  German 
(once  said  to  Coleridge,  "Klqpstock  is 
pur  Milton,"  to  which  Coleridge  an- 
swered :  "Klopstock  is  a  very  good  Mil- 
jton — for  the  Germans." 
I  Goldmark  is  at  work  on  a  new  comic 
ppcra.  ;i:;J    •  I 

A  symphonic  poem,  "Brand,"  by  Karl 
pottgiesser,  based  on  Ibsen's  drama,  has 
been  produced,  and  for  the  first  time,  at 
ISonderssIiausen. 

"Sursum  corda,"  a  symphonic  poem 
[by  Wilhelm  Mauke,  has  been  produced  at  • 
FTeplitz-Schoenau. 

Felix  Welngartner's  "Lustige"  over- 
ture, op.  53,  has  been  published.    He  has  ' 
early  completed  an  opera,  "Abel  and  | 
ain." 

he  Editor  of  The  Herald: 
*£twq  An  esteemed  lady  corres- 

,  pondent  of  this  city  sends 

uid  i  lay   me  tw0  pjaybills  of  the 

Bills  old  National  Theatre,  ! 
which  it  will  be  remembered  was  at  the 
corner  of  Portland  and  Traverse  streets. 
They  were  over  60  years  old,  some  two 
years  before  the  first  "old  Nash"  was 
destroyed  by  fire.  They  were  among' 
the  effects  of  a  deceased  war  veteran. 
They  are  the  long,  ugly  programs  which 
used  to  be  distributed  at  the  theatres 
when  I  was  a  small  boy.  In  which  there 
were  no  outside  advertisements.  The 
first,  dated  Feb.  7.  1S51,  calls  attention 
jto  the  benefit  of  Mr.  S.  Johnston,  who 

P3t  not  be  confounded  with  Mr.  3.  D. 
nson.  wh. o  was  ones  known  as  a  low 

[comedian,  and  whose  name  also  appears 
as  a  member  of  the  company.  Mr. 
Johnston,  as  I  recall  him,  was  what 
we  used  to  call  a  "heavy  man" — a  villain 
—but  on  this  occasion  he  seems  to  have 
played  a  heroic  character,  Don  Hernan- 
dez, the  Good,  and  the  drama  in  which 
he  appeared  bore  the  startling  title 
"The  Butchers,  or  the  Red  Preacher." 
Others  In  the  cast  were  Mr.  J.  B.  Booth, 
tho  elder  brother  of  Edwin  Booth  (then 
not.  known  to  fame)  as  Jean  Hamer,  the 
Butcher  of  Ghent.  Another  butcher  was 
J.  Munroe,  who  used  to  be  called 
"Chunky"  Munroe  by  the  boys  to  dis- 
tinguish him  from  Frank  Munroe,  a 
comparatively  tall  man,  who  was  also 
attached  to  the  same  theatre.  The  first 
mentioned  retired  from  the  stage  and 
became  a  lawyer  in  Chelsea,  If  I  mistake 
'  not.  "Jlmmle"  Ring,  long  with  the  old 
Boston  Museum  as  prompter  and  second 
[  low  comedian,  was  the  Red  Preacher. 
jJ.  J.  Prior,  once  a  prominent  actor, 
staggered  under  the  grandiloquent 
designation  of  Don  Alonzo  De  Ulloa, 
Eel  Moestro  del  Campo.  Mrs.  Coleman 
Pope,  well  remembered  by  very  old  play- 
goers as  an  actress  of  crescent  note,  was 
Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Hernandez, 
and  dear  Mrs.  Vincent,  before  she  un- 
fortunately became  Mrs.  John  Wilson, 
against  the  advice  of  Bishop  Eastburn, 
was  Inez,  a  maid  to  the  heroine. 

The  drama  was  probably  a  translation 
or  an   adaptation,    though   Mr.    C.  H. 
Saunders,    once    a    well-known  player 
here,  was  set  down  as  its  author.  It 
was  written,  we  are  further  informed, 
for   the    Bowery   Theatre.    New  York, 
where  it  met  with  immense  success.  It 
must  have  been  of  the  blood  and  thunder 
variety— the  wake  me  up  when  Kirby 
dies  kind— judging  from  toe  synopsis  of 
incidents,  from  which  this  extract  will 
suffice:     "Fire    and   Fury.    Love    and  j 
Jealousy,     Poison     and  Petrifaction."! 
Would  you  have  more?   Go  to!    Do  you  I 
want  to  sup  on  horrors? 

But  this  was  not  all  the  bill  contained.  I 
Following  was  an  Irish  song  by  Mr. 
Healey;  the  Opera  Polka  by  Miss  •A* 
Raymond  and  Mr.  S.  Laheg:  "The  Swiss 
Cottage,"  in  which  Mr.  Saunders  and 
Miss  Anna  Cruise,  one  of  the  most  be- 
witching of  the  soubrettes  of  other  days 
appeared;  Mr.  Gray,  the  so-called  Bos^ 
ton  Rattler,  in  a  characteristic  dance, 
accompanied  by  Mr.  W.  Evans  on  the 
banjo,  and  the  first  and  third  acts  of 
"Nick  of  the  Woods,"  with  the  benefi- 
ciary in  the  title  part  with  its  numerous 
variations,  and  "Old"  Spear  as  Ralph 
Stackpole,  also  with  several  aliases. 
And  all  this  you  might  have  enjoyed  for 
50  cents  if  you  sat  in  the  dress  circle. 
for-25  cents  if  you  sat  either  in  the  fam- 
ily circle  or  in  the  pit.  which'  had  not 
then  been  elevated  into  a  parquet,  and 
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for  12%  rents  If  ywJflOTBWtT  to  be  with 
the  gods  in  the  first  and  second  gal- 
leries. 

Perhaps  you  think  you  would  be  home 
Just  In  time  to  meet  the  milkman  If  you 
sat  out  this  long  performance.   But  you 
would  be  mistaken,  for  the  doors  of  the 
[playhouse  were  open  at  6:"1  and  the  en- 
Itertalnment  began  at  7.    There  were  no 
Mate  dinners  then— wo  dined  from  12  M. 
to  3  P.  M.   Where  be  those  players  now? 
With    Yorick.    doubtless.     George  G. 
Spear,  whose  brdther.  I  am  told,  led  the 
Fenian  Invasion  of  Canada  In  1870,  died 
I  many  years  ago  in  an  asylum  for  the  i 
feeble  minded.  The  last  time  I  saw  him  ! 
he  came  Into  my  office  at  midnight  eat- 
ing peppermints  out  of  a  paper  bag,  and 
lie  who  had  so  often  set  the  theatre  in 
a  roar  was  a  pathetic  figure.    He  was 
not  much  of  an  artist,  but  his  homely 
visage  and  stentorian  voice  always  com- 
manded mirthful  attention, 
j    The  second  bill  which  has  been  com- 
]  mended  to  my  attention  announces  the 
!  reopening  of  the  National  Theatre  for 
|  the  16th  season,  with  Wright,  Fenno  & 
I  Bird  as  the  lessees.    A  new  and  spendid 
|  act  drop  by  Mr.  J.  E.  Hayes,  arid  a  new 
stage  laid  by  T.  E.  Gill,  are  among  the 
improvements  noted  on  the  program 
[Which  bears  the  date  Friday  evening, 
Aug.  15,  1851.  The  star  was  Miss  Fanny 
Wallack  of  whom  I  have  before  written 
j  in  my  reminiscences,  and  on  this  occa- 
1  sion  she  appeared  as  Pauline  in  "The 
Lady  of  Lyons."  The  company  seems  to 
have'  been  mainly  the  same  as  in  the 
former  bill,  though  Mr.  Booth  has  dis- 
appeared and  Mr.   W.   M.  Leman  has 
taken  his  place  and  appears  as  Claude 
Melnotte.     Those  who  remember  this 
actor  as  playing  old  men  at  the  Boston 
Theatre  in  the  later  sixties  will  hardly 
associate  him  with  juvenile  characters, 
and  it  may  be  also  said,  in  passing,  that 
Mr.  J.  B.  Booth,  Jun  Booth,  as  we  were 
wont  to  designate  him  in  his  younger 
days,  also  returned  here  from  Califor- 
nia, as  manager  at  the  Boston  Theatre 
at  about  the  same  time.    The  bill  con- 
cludes with  a  new  drama  in  three  acts, 
entitled  "The  Soldier's  Bride;  or,  the 
Battle  of  Austerlltz."  by  J.  T.  Haines. 
Eight  acts  for  an  evening's  performance! 
We  would  not  endorse  this  nowadays. 
The  time,  too,  is  a  little  later  than  that 
referred  to  In  the  bill  of  the  previous 
season;  the  doors  open  at  7:15  o'clock 
and  the  curtain  rises  at  precisely  7:45. 
This,  too,  notwithstanding  the  fact  there 
is  a  Highland  fling  between  the  plays  by 
the  agile  Mr.  S.  Lake.    The  prices  re- 
mained the  same,  no  doubt  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  North  end  truckmen,  who 
were  strenuous  supporters  of  the  drama 
both   legitimate   and    illegitimate,  and 
probably  they  appreciated  "The  Spirit  of 
Avarice,"  a  new  drama  of  Intense  in- 
terest that  they  had  in  store  for  them, 
according  to  managerial  promise.  His- 
tory repeats  itself,  and  the  spirit  men- 
tioned seems  to  be  hovering  about  us 
still.  JOHN  W.  RYAN. 

Dorchester  Centre,  Sept.  25,  1912. 


Leoncavallo's  new 
opera.  "Zingari," 
was  produced  at  the 
Hippodrome,  Lon- 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazette 


Leoncavallo's 
i  New 
Opera 

don,  Sept.  16. 
said  of  it: 

"It  is  a  matter  of  some  difficulty  to 
write  an  opera  suitable  for  a  variety 
entertainment.     The     work     must  be 
short,  concise  and  yet  dramatic;  more- 
over, obviously,  it  must  be  musical,  by 
which   one   implies   the   necessity  for 
some  formal  treatment,  and  it  is  this 
as  well  as  the  dramatic  side  which  is 
apt  to  suffer  owing  to  the  time  limita- 
tions.   Composed    especially    for  the 
London      Hippodrome,  LeoncavaUo's 
'Zingari,'  produced  last    night,  fulfils 
jtlie  conditions  probably  as  well  as  is 
possible.     It  has  a  story    which  in- 
volves one  or  two  situations  of  Interest 
and  an  action  which  progresses  well, 
even  if  the  close  Is  a  trifle  inconclusive. 
|    "Briefly,  what  happens  is  this:  Radu, 
a  Hungarian  prince,  has  fallen  in  love 
with  Fleana,  the  daughter  of  a  gypsy 
chief.    She  returns  the  affection,  and 
they  are  united;  but,  owing  to  the  ir- 
reconcilable conditions  of  their  respect- 
ive state  and  education,  the  union  is 
not  a  success.  One  Is  led  to  understand 
that  Fleana  grows  cold  and  indifferent. 
The    return    to    the    encampment  of 
Tamar,  a  former  lover,  Induces  Fleana 
to  leave  Radu  and  throw  in  her  lot  with 
one  of  her  own  class.    Close  by  is  a 
straw  hut,  and  there  Tamar  and  Fleana 
take  up  their  abode  for  the  night!  Radu, 
awaking    and    finding    himself  alone,' 
comes  out  of  his  caravan  and.  hearing 
the  voices  of  the  lovers,  suddenly  re- 
venges himself  by  setting  the  hut  on 
fire.  The  other  gypsies  appear  and  seize 
him,  but  too  late.    Tamar  and  Fleana 
are  burned  to  death.   The  scenic  effect 
of  the  fire  was  very  realistic,  and  the 
result  was  certainly  sensational,  if  not 
convincing. 

"Vehy  small  possibilities  lie  in  this 
short  work  for  character  drawing;  it  is 
but  a  sketch,  yet  it  goes  with  a  good 
swing,  and  Leoncavallo  is  too  much  of 
a  master-hand  as  regards  the  dramatic 
touch  in  his  treatment  to  have  missed 
any  salient  point  where  his  music  could 
tell.  It  never  rises  to  any  special 
height  of  emotional  expression,  but  Is 
always  appropriate  in  mood.   The  fetx- 
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aria 


the  scone  of  the  marriage 
where  there  is  a  brir*ht  'Hun- 
.orus  and  quite  a  clever  danc- 
for  Fleana.  a  characteristic 
>  rypsy  style  for  the  heroine 
ond  act,  a  short  love-duet  for 
I  her"  and  Kadu  in  the  tirst  act.  the  llnal 
I  Motion  of  which  had  to  be  repeated  last 
night  and  the  urla  sung  by  Tamar  on 
Mils  return,  which  delighted  the  house 
jte  the  extent  '  a  double  encore.  An- 
1  Other  brie'  Iew-.ii;.-t  '"'tween  the  last- 
tianx-'l  ana  should  also  be  men- 

R<  "But  for  the  f.iet  thai  the  small  chorus 
I  sang  out  of  tune  occasionally,  the  per- 
rjormance  w  as  a  c.i;  Hal  one.  It  was 
Ijna.ked  1h  it-  note  «-f  fervor  and  en- 
|  thu-la-ni.   Moreover,  Slgnorlna  Rinalda 

I  ,,„i'  -  '      ■  ■      a  i       a  telling 

[ouality.  and   the  tenor,   Siguor  Egldlo 
I  Cunego  is  unsparing  In  the  forcible  col- 
1  or  of  his  top  notes.    Not  so  vocally  glft- 
1  ed   Stgnor  E.  Carolina  yet  sang  freely 
the  baritone  music  allotted  to  Tamar. 
The  composer  conducted  and  obtained 
the  warmest  possible  reception  from  the 
large  house.    Altogether  the  production 
lr  decidedly  successful,  though  one  could 
wish  for  a  performance  in  the  vernacu- 
lar."  ~f'-r; 

ij,jle  Miss     Valli  Valll. 

the    prima  donna  of 

Career  of    "  ..A  p0usn  wedding," 

Valli  Valli  is  still  a  very  young 
•woman,  although  she  has  had  much 

j  experience.  She  went  on  the  stage 
when  she  was  Ave  years  old.  Born  in 
Beiilu  in  ISS2,  Miss  Valll  is  really  a 

'German,  bm  she  was  in  London  at  the 
n^e  of  six,  and  has  become  known  as 
an  Englishwoman.  In  London  she  be- 
came a  favorite  in  drawing-rooms. 
She  was  30  small  that  she  had  to  be 
s.  ated  on  the  lid  of  the  piano  to  be 

[seen.    She  attracted  the  attention  oi 

'  Sir  Augustus  Harris,  who  saw  in  her  a 
Cinderella,  but  she  was  not  old  enough 
to  be  granted  a  license  by  the  magis- 
i  ate,  and  in  order  that  she  could  ap- 
pear before  6  o'clock,  the  hour  pre- 
scribed tor  children  to  stop  work  on 
the  stage  in  London,  Miss  Valli  was 
given  her  scene  to  play  at  5:30  in  the 
afternoon. 

She  made  her  first  appearance  ad 
Harry  in  "The  Duchess  of ■  Coolgardie," 
Sept.   19,   1806,  according     to  "Who's, 

iWho  In  the  Theatre,"  but  the  press 
agent's  story  is  here  given. 

Later  In  1896.  sh?  was  at  Terry's  The-i 
atre  as  Nora  in  "The  Holly  Tree  Inn," 
and  made  a  hit,  so  that  King  Edward.; 
then  the  Prince  of  Wales,  sent  for  her, 
and  asked  her  to  give  a  performance 
at  his  castle  in  Sandringham.  Ellen 
Terry  saw  Miss  Valll  afterward  in  Romol 
and  engaged  her  to  play  a  boy's  part, 
"Billy,"  in  "Olympia,"  at  the  Lyceum 
Theatre.  This  was  in  1897.  She  then 
played  In  "The  Physlcian.'f  Every; 
Christmas  in  London  big  spectacular 
plays  are  put  on  for  the  children  and] 
Valli  played  Alice  in  "Alice  in  Wonder- 
land." She  appeared  in  New  York  in; 
1901  in  "Veronique"  at  the  Apollo  The- 
atre. Miss  Valll  then  returned  to  Lon- 
don and  played  three  seasons  at  the: 
jbyceum.  She  played  with  Lew  Waller 
In  "The  Duke's  Motto"  and  again  vis 
lted  New  York  (1909)  with  G.  P.  Hunt- 
ley in  "Kitty  Gordon."  She  afterward 
appeared  in  "The  Dollar  Princess"  for 
one  season  in  New  York,  got  homesick 
and  returned  to  London.  In  1910  sh 
was  at  the  Empire;  that  year  she  took 
the  part  of  Sonia  in  a  Parisian  produc- 
tion of  "The  Merry  Widow,"  and  last 
year  was  in  various  London  music  halls 


CONCERTS  OF  THE  WEEK. 

Thursday— Steinert  Ilall,  8:15  P.  M.,  opj 
era  tie  concert  by  Thomas  A.  Gallozzl.  tenor,, 
assisted  by  niara  Sexton,  soprano;  John  CodJ 
man.  baritone;  a  contralto  to  bo  announced; 
AuRusta  K.  Gcntsch.  pianist;  Luclna  Jewell] 
accompanist.  sijrnor  Uallozzl  will  slnpj 
Mprridc  Steppe"  from  "Siberia."'  "Poverj 
<■  Sfnzn  ran."  from  Mnscagnl's  "Ainica,"  duetJ 
with  Mws  Sexton  /r<nn  "Bollo  in  Mascbera'1 
an, I  ■'Carmen,"  and  in  the  quartet  from  "ItiJ 
golctto."  Mis-  Scxten  vx  ill  sing  "()  Kondete-I 
mi  *  rrura  "I'uritani"  j,n<l  an  air  from  Pnc-I 
(Jul  *  ".Munoii."  M:ss  Ueutseh  will  play 
l/hopln  s  i,ol,,nalse  op.  33. 

Friday— Symphony  Hall.  2:30  P.  M.  first 
public  reUeari>al  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 

■Antra    Thirty-second  season.    Dr.  Karl  M'nrk 

totnVT.  P<rJSra,ra    glveD    ln    «PecUl  notice 
Batnrday  — Sympl.ony    Hall     S    p     M  first 
concert  of  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra. 


And  whnt  proirVtlon  is  There  against  the 

old,  familiar  friend,  who,  smiling,  knifes 

you  under  the  fifth  rib  by  saying:  "You 
must  have  been  hard  up  for  copy"? 

Willy  Redlvlvus. 

Nevertheless,  as  the  chairman  of  an 
old-fashioned  London  music  hall  replied 
to  coarse  objectors,  nevertheless,  we 
will  "oblige,"  as  Miss  Tottle  Flosser- 
ton  did  in  the  story. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

I  was  much  Interested  to  read  of  the] 
demise  of  "Little  Willy"  ln  The  Herald 
today,  and  wondered  if  you  knew  thai 
before  his  untimely  taklng-off  lie  madf 
away  with  both  his  parents  as  follows 

Little  Willy,  playing  •oldlers. 

Shot  bis  father  through  tha  heart, 

And  In  ohlMlKh  wonder  gazing. 

Saw  his  father'!  life  depart. 

When  his  mother,  with  a  look  of 

Disapproval  on  her  face. 

Saving,   "Will,   you   play  too  ronghly," 

Marched   him  upstairs  In  disgrace. 

Later  on: 
Willv  put  poison  In  mother's  te», 
Mother  died  ln  agony. 
Willy's  grandmother  was  terribly  vexed 
And  said,  "Will,  really  child,  what  next?" 

Some   time  later  I   heard  that  ' 
grandmother  "fell  Into  a  sewer' 


remain  ln  obsourlty.  Some  III  nuc  yearn 
ago  I  wasted  two  years  at  Williams  Col- 
lege, an  Institution  which  was  favored 
at  that  time  with  the  undergraduate 
presence  of  one  Eugene  Richard  White. 
White  (rave  promise  of  great  things  in 
a  literary  way  and  found  a  place  among 
the  minor  poets  In  Stedman's  "Ameri- 
can Anthology."  When  I  knew  him  his 
remarkable  brilliancy  found  expression 
chiefly  in  Rabelaisian  limericks,  of  which 
he  was  responsible  for  some  60  or  60 
especially  choice  ones.  Some  of  them 
I  heard  sung  years  after  at  bacchanalian 
revels  at  Circle  City  and  Dawson.  I 
believe  that  Eugene  Field  was  also 
credited  with  a  few,  was  he  not?  The 
following  (not  a  limerick)  by  Eugene 
Field  has  always  pleased  me: 

Down  thro'   the  snowdrifts  In  the  street 
With   blustering  joy   he  atoear». 

Ills  Tubber  boot*  are  full  of  feet, 
And  his  tippet  full  of  ear!. 

HALLIDAY  WITHHRSPOON. 
Dorchester,  Oct,  6. 


Editorial  Gloss. 

Mr.  Wltherspoon  does  well  to  wonder 
hislat  t4V2  appearance  of  Henley's  masterly 
owing  translation  ln  the  Anthology  edited  by 
to  Willy's  manipulation,  but  I  have  not  Miss  Wells.    It  Is  still  more  to  be  re- 


the  facts. 
Boston,  Oct.  S. 


A.  G.  NEEDHAM. 


An  Old  and  Tried  Friend. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Reading  the  "Foundling  Rhymes*'  In 
The  Boston  Herald  of  this  morning 
brought  to  ray  memory  the  following: 

Little  Willis  had  a  mirror, 
i  Likewise  whooping  oougb; 

Uttle  Willie  In  hie  terror 
Licked  the  back  part  otL        .  . 


grctted  that  two  or  three  of  Henley's 
poetical  studies  in  thieves'  cant  and 
London  slang  are  not  to  be  found  in 
the  erroneously  named  complete  edition 
ol  Henley's  works- 
Eugene  Field  wrote  certain  poems, 
some  of  them  elaborate,  which  could 
not  be  published  in  any  household  edi- 
tion of  his  writings.  One  of  them  was 
Invented  for  a  dinner  of  the  Papyrus 
Club  in  this  city,  but  It  was  considered 
too  strong  for  the  old  Papyrus  crowd, 
I  which  was  by  no  means  squeamish.  The 
manuscript,  written  in  a  beautifully 
clear  hand,  was  for  a  long  time  in  the 
possession  of  a  book-collector  of  the 
city,  though  he  more  than  once  at- 
tempted to  pass  it  on.    He  even  offered 


Two  weeks  later  Willie's  mother 

Said  to  Mrs.  Brown: 
"  "Twas  a  cold,  cold  day  for  Willie 
When  the  meroury  want  down," 
This  was  told  to  me  by  Mr   John  C 

%* musA^'an'  many  ye*""  ago.  >  it  to  Mr.  Francis  Wilson,  the  playactor, 
fhn^L  -u^r"  i I  ?  PerPetrated  the  who  is  always  talking  about  his  library 
ai^I  /  ^°Ug  £  d°  J>ot  recall  that  he  and  Its  treasures,  but  Mr.  Wilson  when 
claimed    the  authorship. 


EDWARD  E.  HOBART. 
Plymouth,  Mass.,  Oct.  3. 

The  indisputable  death  of  Little 
Willy  has  been  attributed  to  various 
causes,  all  "tragic"— as  though  death, 
though   often   thought   quick,  painless 

and  desirable,  were  not  always  tragic  

almost  as  tragic  as  birth  and  life.  The 
rhymes  recited  by  Mr.  Aiden  to  Mr. 
Hobart  were  published,  with  slight 
changes,  in  the  issue  of  the  London 
Observer  from  which  we  quoted. 


Originals  or  Variants. 

This  reminds  us  of  a  letter  received 
from  Providence,  R.  I.,  dated  Oct.  S: 

As  the  World  Wags:  The  Observer 
correspondents  who  have  been  sending 


in  the  city  did  not  think  it  worth  his 
while  to  call  and  examine  It. 

The  late  Harry  Bloodgood  of  negro 
minstrel  fame  composed  Rabelaisian 
limericks  long  before  Mr.  White  was 
admitted  to  Williams  College. 

The  verse  quoted  by  Mr.  Witherspoon 
reminds  us  of  a  quatrain  recited  with 
great  effect  by  Mr.  George  Thatcher: 
'Twai  a  wfld  and  (stormy  night; 

The  old  man  stood  ln  the  street. 
Bis  aged  eyes  were  full  of  tears. 
His  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 


Old  Age  Superbly  Lying. 

Foreign  journals  inform  us  that  eight 
Russians   were    Invited   to   attend  the 
centenary  celebration  of  the  battle  of 
Borodino.   Retired  Sergeant-Major  Akim 
in  verses  concerning  Willy  "and"  others  Voltvenyook  is  certainly  122  years  old, 
either  haye  bad  memories  or  are  the)  and  others  say  he  Is  133.     He  was  not 

ctssSs  I^nP^laand8unleTsr°I  °am  ?^e*  a  U*V^  ^  F«T 

""r;1  r  rect vers^s zz  ™  *«™ £ 

Y^wt"i\?^^\°^Tro-a^  scrtbed  Mr-  «iiairf  Beir,  Th,e  °th- 

Bye  and  bye  the  room  grew  chilly—  i  ers>  peasants  all,  male  and  female,  are 

But  nobody  liked  (or  cared)  to  poke  up  Willie.  I  respectively  110,  112,  115,  110,  120  and  109. 

Laptieff  Is  probably  the  only  man  now 


In  the  drinking  well 
Which  the  plumber  built  her 
Aunt   Eliza  fell: 
We  must  buy  a  filter. 
I  am  sure  you  will  appreciate  the 
tragic  terseness  of  the  last. 

EDWARD  FULLER. 


"tor  n  iTtV 


9  In  an  evil  moment  The  Herald  pub- 
Ashed  some  "foundling  rhymes"  concern- 
tog  the  ad'-tntures  of  little  Willie  (or 
Willy).  We.  say  evil,  because  corre- 
spondents have  sent,  variants  of  the 
rhymes  we  published  ^variations  on  the 
same  theme ;  complaints  about  the  state- 
ness, the  flatness  or  the  heartless  flip- 
pancy of  the  lines.  There  is  always  the 
waste  basket ;  but  what  protection  is 
there  against  the  comparative  stranger 
<j*ho  stands  over  you  in  the  street  car 
;%hlle  you  are  wedged  between  two  fat 
aromen  and  with  his  feverish  breath  re- 
adies rhymes — with  the  preparatory  re- 
'taiark:  "I'll  tell  you  some  that  are  really 
.good.  You'll  make  a  hit  If  you  print 
•em,"  and  then  relates  rhymed  stories 
that  you  heard  in  the  district  school  at 
the  foot  of  Round  Hill  long  before  Mr. 
•George  W.  Cable  of  New  Orleans  came 
(1©  Northampton  and  invaded  Paradise? 


Why  should  "Willy"  and  "Willy,  boy- 
excite  laughter,  prompt  and  contemp- 
tuous? O  Willy,  we  have  missed  you! 
But  William  the  Conqueror  was  a  fine 
fellow  in  his  day;  William  of  Orange  was 
no  molly-coddle;  the  Willy  that  brewed 
a  peck  of  malt  in  Burns's  poem  was  no 
milksop.  The  French  long  spoke  of 
Shakespeare  as  "tha  divine  William." 
When  Artemus  Ward  lectured  in  a 
Rocky  mountain  bar  room,  the  barkeep- 
er punctuated  the  applause  by  banging 
his  fist  on  the  bar  and  shouting:  "Good 
boy  from  the  New  England  states.  Lis- 
ten to  William  W.  Shakespeare."  "Will" 
Shakespeare— the  abbreviation  is  one  of 
endearment;  but  not  even  the  rabid  Ba- 
conians speak  of  "Willy  S."  "Willie  on 
the  beach!"  "a  Willy  Boy."  Again  we 
•ask.  "Why?" 

And  then  ~Montressor  Tead  to  Imogene 
a  simple  ballad  of  the  heart  and  home. 
And  as  he  read  she  sighed.  His  voice 
broke  and  they  wept  together.  "If  you 
only  have  the  strength,"  Bhe  said,  "be- 
fore we  part,  let  me  hear  once  more  The 
Lay  of  the  Lonesome  Lung,'  " 

Mr.  Witherspoon  Discourses. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

I  note  ln  Thursday's  Herald  the  quoted 
verses  describing  little  Willy's  exploits 
and  the  query  of  Mr.  Gerard  Frennes, 
"Whence  do  they  come?"  I  find  two  of 
the  four  in  Carolyn  Wells's  "Nonsense 
Anthology"  attributed  to  Col.  D.  Stream- 
er and  printed,  by  permission  of  R.  H. 
Russell,  from  "Ruthless  Rhymes  for 
Heartless  Homes." 

The  Anthology  is  a  never-failing 
source  of  joy,  although  Miss  Wells  Is  not 
to  be  forgiven  for  including  W.  E.  Hen- 
ley's "Villon's  Straight  Tip  to  all  Cross 
Coves"  in  a  nonsense  volume.  It  is  hard 
to  understand  how  a  clever  woman  could 
so  misunderstand  this  piece  of  verse, 
written  as  It  is  ln  all  seriousness  in 
authoritative  thieves'  patter. 

.The  origin  of  the  Infamous  limericks 
one  hears  the  world  over  must  of  course 


living  who  saw  Napoleon  in  the  flesh. 
There  is  a  ninth  aged  person,  Mary 
Popoff,  busy  in  housework  although  she 
is  about  125.  Living  ln  Moscow  100  years 
ago,  she  remembers  the  burning  of  that 
city.  Nevertheless,  Thomas  Parr  Is  still 
the  man  for  our  money.  He  married 
his  first  wife.  Jane,  when  he  was  80  and 
had  two  children  by  her,  and  at  120  he 
begat  a  child  by  his  second  wife,  one 
Katherine  Milton.  Change  of  air,  a  sup- 
posedly more  nutritious  diet,  and  too 
many  gaping  visitors  brought  him  at  160 
years  or  more  to  an  untimely  end.  Peace 
has  its  heroes. 


AT  TREMONT 


"The  Polish  Wedding,"  an  In- 

TREMONT  THEATRE— "A  Polish 
Wedding,"  a  farce  with  music,  adapted 
from  the  German  of  "Die  Polnische 
Wirtschaft,"  by  George  V.  Hobart. 
Music  by  Jerome  D.  Kern.  The  principal 
characters: 

Oabrlelle.  Mathilde  Cottrellj 

Albert  Manjle.  William  Bnrress 

Peter  Puffl,  Lincoln  plumer 

Erlk«   Winona  Winter 

j  Willie  Heckler  Armand  Kallsz 

5!!22!?n  8chUJer-  Sidney  Bracey 

™ll    t?**!„  ••  John  Relnhard 

r£„5?  ^a}tT  Fr""  Andrews 

Count  Kaemlr  Lonig  Casavant 

"Polnische  'Wirtschaft'*  was  first  given 
in  Berlin  in  1910.  where  it  was  charan-  ' 
terlzed  as  a  "wild  burlesque  farce."  In 
its  present  form  the  word  burlesque  is  I 
scarcely  applicable.    It  has  a  plot  from  1 
which  humorous  situations  spring  na  1 
turally,  which  is  well  sustained  and  the 
ending  of  which,  though  It  Is  so  inevit- 
able that  the  audience  has  guessed  it 
from  the  first,  comes  as  a  logical  and 
satisfying  climax. 

Heckler,  a  gentleman  farmer,  had 
quarrelled  with  his  wife— aparently  she 
delighted  ln  harmless^  flirtations— -had 
begun  proceeding  for  a  divorce  and  had 
alreay  chosen  a  fiancee  for  his  second 
wife,  but  he  and  his  wife  still  loved 
each  other,  though  he  would  not  ad- 
mit It  even  to  himself.  His  wife  comes 
to  Vienna,  where  he  is  busy  at  his 
-ourting,  tc  enlist  his  aid  In  saving  her 


f*rm  and  lncldentially  to  try  to  win 
him  baok.  First  his  artist  friend,  Schil- 
ler, and  then  bis  wife,  Marga,  appear 

at  the  borne  of  his  fiancee  who  knows 
nothing  of  hU  being  married.  The  pos- 
sibilities for  fun  are  further  increased 
by  the  fact  that  old  Mangle,  the  fiancee's 
father,  has  been  caught  ln  a  flirtation 
with  Marga  which  he  Is  naturally 
anxious  to  keep  from  his  wife  and 
daughter. 

The  humor  of  the  situations  Is  not 
subtle,  but  is  always  pure  fun.  There 
is  soma  of  tho  musical  comedy  brand, 
but  not  much.  Mostly  It  Is  straight 
farce,  that  one  can  laugh  at  heartily 
and  satisfactorily.  Some  of  It  Is  ln  the 
lines.  "I  can't  be  faithless  to  my  fian- 
cee, even  to  oblige  my  wife,"  says 
Heokler,  when  his  friend  Is  urging  him 
to  return  to  the  farm.  Here  and  ther» 
a  song  Is  Introduced,  lightening  the  ao- 
tion. 

The  second  act  takes  place  on  tne 
farm,  where  Heckler  has  been  at  last 
persuaded  to  return  And  where  he  must 
undergo  a  Polish  wedding,  something 
that  apparently  takes  place  after  five 
years  of  wedded  life,  in  order  that  hiB 
wife  may  keep  her  property.  But  by 
this  time  the  way  has  been  cleared  for 
the  Inevitable  ending.  It  only  remains 
for  the  artist  to  win  away  Hecklers 
fiancee  which  he  does  ln  several  very 
pretty  scenes  and  for  Marga  to  force 
her  -husband  \o  realize  he  still  loves 
her.  There  is  more  singing  ln  this  act. 
a  slight  wandering  from  the  oourse.  of 
the  tale,  but  not  enough  to  hurt. 

The  first  song,  "He  Must  Be  Nice  to 
Mother,"  suddenly  Interpolated  Into  the 
i  midst  of  a  swiftly  moving  dialogue, 
comes  as  a  Uttle  shock,  but  Miss  Winter 
sings  it  so  daintily  and  the  words  and 
business  fit  so  appropriately  into  the 
action  that  surprise  becomes  quickly 
satisfaction.  This  is  a  characteristic  of , 
the  musical  numbers.  They  are  not 
musically  distinctive,  though  they  have 
an  individual  touch,  but  they  are  light, 
catchy,  tripping  and.  without  exception, 
the  words  and  business  are  merely  a 
carrying  on,  or  an  Illustration,  of  the 
action  of  the  play. 

An  exception  Is  "Let  Us  Build  a  Little 
Nest,"  sung  by  Genevieve  Tobln  and 
Ann  Pennington  as  two  children  in  the 
second  act.  Apparently  Interpolated  as 
a  dainty  bit,  It  Is  repeated  later  on  by 
i  the  quartet  of  lovers  with  sent  mental 
and  pretty  effect.  And  musically  it  Is 
fresh  and  dainty  and  simple  and  clears 
All  the  singers  sang  as  If  the  words 
meant  something— and  they  did.  There 
was  a  finish  to  the  action,  expression 
Interest,  so  that  vocal  short  comings 
were  easily  overlooked.  The  same  finish 
was  apparent  in  the  dialogue.  Miss 
Valli  Valll  saw  something  besides  farce 
in  her  part.  She  made  the  wife  in  many 
of  her  scenes  as  real  and  natural  as  if 
it  had  been  a  play  of  mode™  ^,"2 
Instead  of  a  piece  of  fun.  She  won 
lerlous  interest  in  her  ultimate  victory 
over  her  wayward  husband. 

Miss  Winter,  more  conventional,  was 
winsome  and  dainty  ln  the  first  act  and 
attractively  in  love  in  the  second 

Mr  Burress  was  the  principal  run- 
maker,  ln  the  musical  comedy  style,  and 
he  drew  constant  laughter  by  his  apt 
facial  expression,  aided  by  an  eloquent 
make-up,  Ms  funny  little  accent  and  h  s 
ready  response  to  the  beauty  of  : fair 
women  Mr.  Kallsz  had  to  combine  both 
Terious  and  comic  work,  and  succeeded 
measurably  well.  Mr  -Bracey  ^ 
absurd,  as  he  was  meant  to  be  until  he 
fell  in  love-then  he  was  all  that  a 
lover  should  be.    The  rest  did  welU 

Blanche  Ring  will  come  to  the  Thm 
mont  Theatre  on  Monday,  Oct.  21.  when 
••The  Wall  Street  «rl*  wUl  be  gUen 
with  all  the  songs   which  Miss  King 
made  popular. 

"BOY  BLUE"  AT  j 
THE  MAJESTIC 

Majestic  Theatre— "Little  Boy  Blue," 
musical  comedy  ln  two  acts,  by  Rudolph 
Schanzer  and  Carl  Llndau.  American 
adaptation  by  A.  E.  Thomas  and  Edward 
A.  Faulton.  Muslo  by  Henry  Bereny, 
Arthur  Weld,  E.  A.  Panlton.  Orchestra 
directed  by  Selll  Slmonson.  First  time 
ln  Boston. 

The  Barl  of  Ooberdeea  John  Donratrre 

Gaston  Frankly n  Faxnura 

Dupont  Otis  Harlan 

Captain  Graham  Holand  Horae 

Tabarln  Victor  Kahn 

Archie  Charlei  Hlnes 

Daltv  Gertrude  Bryan 

Amaranth,  a  seereie  Maude  Oden 

Kitty  Katfceryn  Stevenaon 

Here  la  another,  and  It  has  had  a 
long  run  ln  New  York  to  recommend  It. 
In  oonsequence  the  attendance  was 
large,  very  large,  and  the  applause 
seemed  to  Indicate  keen  enjoyment.  In 
point  of  fact,  the  production  Is  uneven 
in  Its  merits.  Certainly  it  has  permit- 
ted an  unusually  competent  stage  man- 
ager to  exercise  his  imagination  and 
versatility.  As  a  result,  a  well-drilled 
chorus,  nimble  and  vivacious,  earned  the 
applause  that  greeted  Its  every  effort. 
In  addition,  Miss  Bryan,  whose  histrion- 
ic accomplishments  prophesy  better  and 
more  legitimate  opportunities,  was  com- 
pelling^- magnetic  ln  a  masculine  Im- 
personation. Here  again  approval  was 
well  deserved. 

For  the  rest  the  production  is  not  al- 
together a  happy  one.    The  muslo.  ex- 


j  cept   far  a    delightful    prelude  whl«h 
I  serves  to  bring  on  the  ohonu  In  the  laat 
j  «t.    lacks   distinction.     The   melody  U 
I  either    boisterous    or    popularly  senti- 
mental.   To  the  credit  of  Mr.  Slmonson. 
however,  be  it  said  that  the  orchestra 
I  waa   admirably    discreet    even    In  the 
I  midst    of    so    much    temptation.  The 
I  voices  of  the  principals  were  eren  as 
uninspiring  as  the  score.   And  so  it  was 
r  j  fortunate  again  that  the  chorus  could 
offset  the  limitations  In  this  regard.  The 
concerted  pieces,  then,  were  more  pleas- 
ingly rendered  than  the  songs  alloted 
to  the  principals  of  the  cast.  As  regards 
{matters  less  Important  In  musical  com- 
edy, the  story  has  neither  the  Interest, 
nor  the  lines,  the  sparkle,  that  makes 
I  for  enjoyable  comedy, 
j    The  cast,  which  Is  large,  managed  to 
1  earn  considerable  approval  through  the 
exercise  of  very  obvious  methods.  Their 
oomedy  was  heavy  and  loud.  There 
was  obvious  effort  at  every  turn.  In 
consequence,    all   spontenlty    was  dis- 
carded and  all  suggestlveness  ellmtnat. 
ed.   Miss  Bryan  alone  succeeded  1%  be- 
ing artistically  amusing.    Here  Is  an 
extremely  clever  young  lady  who  satis- 
fies many  of  the  requirements  of  good 
characterisation.    Dell-ately  Immugina- 
tlve  and  admirably  suggestive,  her  im- 
personation of  the  Little  Boy  Blue  stood 
out  In  marked  contrast  to  the  laborious 
attempts  of  the  other  players. 

The  production  Is  adequately  staged. 
There  Is  constant  action  on  the  stage 
and  many  attractive  stage  pictures  are 
effected  bjr  harmonious  groupings  of  the 
chorus.  In  all,  a  musical  comedy  with 
a  clever  chorus  and  a  pleasing  imper- 
sonator. 

CASTLE  SQUARE  THEATRE:  "The 
Aviator,"  comedy  by  James  Montgom- 
ery. 

Wntwrr  street   Wilson  Melrose 

H.inkfnsnn  Brain""  Donald  Meek 

K  Brock™   Carney  Christie 

Mone"  GaUlart. 7.7.7... ..George  Henry  Trader 

£«n!  Knhinsnn   Al  Roberts 

Tnnri  ViiVrtoV  .  '.  •  ■  -Walter  Walker 

r  i?  rwJnVin ■ ."  Egbert  Munro 

Toe Hiir'ev   Alfred  Hunt 

It  oul"  Joseph  Coderre 

PSjaee''DOTgia«7.'.;.".'.'..'..MIss  Laurett  Browne 

I  Mr*  j   H   Douglas  Miss  Mabel  Colcord 

I     Miss  Madeline  Riley  Miss  Florence  Shirley 

-I     MiU  7.rnne   Mi8s  Sylvia  Bladen 

I     M  «s  Rlnlr ^li,B  ('race  Roberts 

Visa  Henderson!!."'.."-!  Miss  Margaret  Fay 

I     m  '«  vhlton  M1851  Gladys  Lott 

|  Aijln  .'   •    Miss  Dorothy  Readc 

!  mibs  fSmbV." ."•'-".'•' ■'•'!!  Mlss  Loi,i8«  Ray 

|j    ST.    JAMES    THEATRE  —  The  St.! 
I  I. Tames  Theatre  Company  presents  "The 
I  Dawn  of  a  Tomorrow."  a  play  In  four 
I  acts  by  Mrs.  Frances  Hodgson  Burnet  I 
I  Cast: 

I.  air  Oliver  Holt.   ™1S£Z£  JErtM 

P  K^S™  H.olt: ::::: iwiaaJTc'wSSg 


.  . .  Burk  Symou 


Kwlir^Burford"  ! ! ! ! ! .'  HgSiA 
Sf^  -Bthel  Grey  Terry 

I  2I*'1  -r,. '  aV .7.7.7  Dudley  Hawley 

The  Danay    Kate  RyM 

I  Madge  Delorm.7 .7 .'.'.'- '.'•  •'. .  -Beth  Franklyn 


ENGLISH  DANCER  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

j  Ma-Belle    Heads    Bill — Providence 
Players  and  Other  Take  Part. 

Ma-Belle,  the  English  dancer,  made 
her  first  appearance  In  America  yester- 
day at  B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre.  A  slim 
and  girlish  figure  attired  In  conven- 
tional ballet  costume  and  assisted  by 
eight  young  women  similarly  clad,  she 
frisked  and  pirouetted  amid  woodland 
scenery,  executing  steps  and  figures  of 
a  more  or  less  classical  nature.  She 
was  at  her  best  when,  having  quaffed  a 
grape  crowned  goblet,  she  sought  to 
portray  bacchanalian  revelry.  The 
dances  were  arranged  by  Ma-Belle  and 
described  on  the  program  as  "startling." 

The  Providence  Players  gave  a  clever 
performance  of  an  amusing  farce,  "Who 
Is  BrownT"  based  on  a  matrimonial 
misunderstanding.  Bert  Melrose  delight- 
ed with  an  excellent  bit  of  fooling.  The 
Big  City  Four,  a  well-trained  and  bal- 
anced quartet  pleased  In  humorous 
songs,  while  Marshall  Montgomery  per- 
formed astonishing  feats  of  ventrilo- 
quism. Others  on  the  program  who 
were  equally  to  be  commended  for  their 
ability  as  entertainers  were  the  Zanet- 
tos  In  a  deft  exhibition  of  knife  jug- 
gling, and  Genaro  and  Bailey,  who 
danced  and  sang  with  spirit. 

Stories  of  the  various  forms  and  estl- 1 
mates  with  which  men  have  worn  and 
regarded  the  beard  serve  only  to  show  the 
capriciouiness  of  mankind  and  the  little  j 
agreement  there  Is  among  them  In  the  ! 
ideas  of  beauty  and  propriety.  We  find 
some  ol  them  looking  upon  it  as  the  great- 
est ornament  and  honor  which  could  adorn 
the  body,  and  preserving  every  hair  with 
the  most  religious  solemnity.  Whilst  others 
have  regarded  It  with  an  equal  share 
of  disgust,  and  have  been  as  industrious 
to  shave,  pluck  and  destroy  every  particle 
of  hair  fronv.  their  chins;  but  all  agree 
in  considering  it  as  disagreeable  In  those 
women  on  whom  Nature  has  wantonly 
bestowed  it. 


Kansas  and  Missouri. 

The  late  William  A.  Peffer,  once  Pop- 
ulist senator  at  Washington,  was  famous 
for  luxuriant  whiskerage.  His  zymos — 
we  prefer  this  plural  to  "zymoes" — 
tempted  the  fowls  of  the  air  to  build 


I  their  nests  within  nnd  rear  their  trnrl»i 
I  brood.  These  whiskers  were  often  cari- 
catured, but  the  wearer  gloried  In  them 
'and  saved  the.  carleatures  by  pasting 
them  In  a  scrap  book.  Did  he  not  enti- 
tle a  chapter  of^  the  book  he  dictated 
while  ho  whs  dying.  "Whiskers  of  Popu- 
lism"? 

Mr.  Peffer.  though  born  in  Pennsylva- 
nia of  Herman  parentage,  and  sojourn- 
ing in  Indiana,  Missouri    and  Illinois, 
was  identliled  with  Kansas.    Mr.  Champ 
Clark   In   1307  pronounced    a  glowing 
eulogy  on  the  whiskers  of  Pike  county, 
Missouri.    There  never  were  such  whls- 
kcrs  elsewhere  In  this  little  world  of 
groat  wonders,  or  in  song  or  romance. 
He  was  lired  to  this  eulogy  by  the  re- 
port that  the  beard  of  ono  S.  <J.  Prink-  I 
ley,  the  pride  of  Magnetic  City,  N.  C, 
reached  to  the  floor  and  was  the  longest 
In  the  universe.   Mr.  Clark  said  that  tho 
beard  of  this  Tarheel  was  only  a  goatee 
In  comparison  with  whiskers  of  faithful 
iMlssourian  constituents,  and  ho  cited  the 
case  of  Mr.  Valentine  Tapley  of  Spen- 
cerburg  with  a  beard  11  feet  6  inches 
long;  also  the  case    of    Judge  Elijah 
Gates  of  Curryvllle,  wlvosc  beard  meas- 
ured 9'i.  feet  In  length. 

Whiskerage  of  Eld. 

Alas  for  states"  rights  and  chauvinistic 
boosters:  Some  months  ago  the' Herald 
published  a  picture  of  M.  Jean  Con  Ion's 
beard.  Living  a  blameless  life  at  86, 
and  scrupulously  neat  in  Ills  person  he 
carries  this  beard  in  a  bag  on  weekdays, 
out  on  Sunday  it  is  exposed  and  draw* 
crowds  of  respectful  gazers  to  Montlu- 
con,  in  the  department  of  Allier. 

There  was  the  learned  Jesuit  and  pro- 
curator of  Japan  and  China,  Franclscus 
Alvarez  Semedo,  by  birth  a  Portuguese. 
His  beard  reached  down  to  his  feet,  and 
there  was  more  of  it,  so  that  for  con- 
venience sake  he  would  girt  it  about 
him  with  a  girdle.  The  effigy  may  be 
seen  prefixed  to  his  history  of  China.  A 
Swiss  going  in  pilgrimage  to  Rome 
when  Urban  VIII.  was  pope,  had  a  red 
beard  so  long  and  broad  that  it  cov- 
ered his  whole  breast  unto  his  knees. 
His  holiness,  thinking  it  to  be  a  monk's 
cloak,  addressed  him  as  "lather."  P. 
Athanaslus  Kircherus  was  an  eye-wit- 
ness and  told  the  story  to  Gasp.  Schott. 
(Phys,  Curios,  1.  3,  c.  TJ,  p.  518).  And 
time  and  space  would  fall  us  If  we  were 
to  describe  other  famous  beards,  among  j 
them  that  of  the  Spanish  country  worn-  ! 
an,  Brlzida  de  Penheranda;  she  had  a! 
beard  from  her  youth,  which  she  suf- 
fered to  grow  so  that  at  the  age  of  60 
it  reached  down  to  the  pit  of  her  stom- 
ach. 

In  Logansport. 

Yet  in  Logansport,  Ind.,  there  were 
inducements  to  go  without  a  beard.  Mr. 
James  Graves,  an  ingenious  barber, 
placed  these  signs  in  his  shop:  "Hard 
boiled  eggs  with  every  shave";  "Scram- 
bled eggs  and  haircuts  any  way  you 
want  them."  Dr.  Bradfleld  of  the  board 
of  health,  while  being  shaved  by  Joseph 
Culp  filed  charges  against  Graves,  the 
proprietor,  on  the  ground  that  the  run- 
ning of  a  restaurant  in  a  barber  shop 
was  a  breach  of  the  law.  although  there 
was  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  eggs 
were  used  in  place  of  a  hair  tonic. 

Little  Willy's  Death. 

As  the  World  Wags; 

I  was  much  interested  to  read  in  The 
Herald  of  the  demise  of  Little  Willy, 
but  I  think  the  cause  of  his  untimely 
taking  off  has  been  misrepresented  to 
you.  The  manner  in  which  this  event 
occurred  was  as  follows: 
Little  Willy  In  the  street  found  a  ltttle  toy, 
'Twas  a  bunch  of  dynamite;  Willy  lumped 
for  .ioy. 

After  he  had  played  a  while   he  began  to 
tire; 

And  to  see  if  it  would  Burn,  he  put  it  in  tho 
Are. 

And  his  funeral's  tomorrow. 
Perhaps  Mr.  Jay  Hunt  could  furnish 
you  with  the  facts  in  the  case.   If  I  re- 
member right,  he  used  to  sing  a  Willy 
song  in  his  younger  days  on  the  stage. 

CHAS.  T.  ADDISON. 
Amesbury,  Oct  7. 


Montenegro. 

They  rose  to  where  their  sovran  cngle  sails, 
They  kept  their  faith,  their  freedom,  on  the 
height, 

Chaste,    frugal,    savage,    arm'd   by  day  and 
night 

Against    the    Turk;    whose    inroad  nowhere 
scales 

Their  headlong  passes,  bat  his  footsteps  falls. 
And  red  with  blood  the  Orescent  reels  from 
sight 

Before    their    dauntless    hundreds,    in  prone 
night 

By  thousands  down  the  crags  and  thro'  the 

vales. 

O  smallest  smnnt  peoples!  rough  rock-throne 
Of  Freedom!  warriors  beating  buck  the  swarm 
Of  Turkish  Islam  for  live  hundred  years, 
Great  Xsernogera;  never  since  thine  own 
Black  ridges  drew  the  cloud  and  brake  the 
storm 

Has  breathed  a  race  of  mightier  mountaineers. 

A  Montenegrin  Virtue. 

The  Montenegrins  have  other  estim- 
able qualities  than  those  described 
above  by  Mr.  Tennyson.  The  people 
are  renowned  for  their  honesty.  There 
was,  and  no  doubt  is  today,  a  law  whicfr 
ordains  that  any  found  valuable  shah 
be  placed  where  the  loser  can  recover 
It.  Was  there  a  golden  age  when  all 
the  Inhabitants  of  the  earth  were  hon- 
est, as  In  the  Ireland  of  old  when  gold 
chains  hung  by  the  roadside  tempted 
no  one  except  to  criticism  of  the  work- 


n.iinshlp?     There    Is   «    curious  etory 
about  the  grandfather  of  Grlmaldl,  (he 
clown.    It  Is  told  by  Dickens.  Grlmaldl, 
in  one  of  his  visits  to  Lendnnhall  mar- 
ket with  about  £400  In  gold  and  silver) 
upon  him,  "found  that  his  shoe  had  be-  \ 
come  unbuckled,  and  taking  from  his 
pocket  the  bag,  he  placed  It  upon  a! 
neighboring   post,   and  then  proceeded  j 
to  adjust  his  buckle."    Later,  he  missed  ; 
the  bag  and  rushed  back  to  tho  post. 
"Although  more  than  three-quarters  of 
an   hour   had  elapsed    .    .    .    there  It 
remained  safe  and  untouched  on  the  top 
of  a  post  in  the  open  street!"  This 
was  in  18th  century  London,  a  century 
in    which    highwaymen    and  footpads 
flourished — gloriously. 

Lost  articles  are  quickly  found  in  high- 
ly respectable  places,  and  seldom  adver- 
tised by  the  finders  or  left  at  the  box 
office  of  Symphony  Hall  or  a  theatre. 
An  umbrella,  scarf,  bracelet,  fan.  vanity- 
bag,  is  j-egarded — and  evidently  by  some 
of  our  best  people- — as  common  prop- 
erty. 'Twas  mine,  'tis  hers.  Nor  is  the 
finder  and  retainer  to  be  excused  as  a 
kleptomaniac. 

Kahn  and  Khan. 

Mr.  Otto  Kahn,  who  is  fond  of  opera, 
not  long  ago,  bought  a  house  in  London 
for  $500,000— the  furniture  is  "in  the 
French  style,"  which,  being  Interpreted, 
may  mean  frail  chairs  that  creak  and 
clocks  that  do  not  go— but  he  has  rented 
St.  Dunstan's  villa  for  $20,000  a  year. 
Some  say  that  he  wishes  to  remain  in 
England  and  work  his  way  up  through 
the  peerage,  for  he  would  not  be  content 
with  a  baronetcy  or  the  tradesman's 
"me  Lud."  Kahn  in  German  means 
boat,  but  Mr.  Kahn,  unlike  a  certain 
prominent  family  in  New  York,  was 
never  closely  associated  with  a  ferry. 
Why  does  he  not  spell  his  name  Khan, 
and  claim  descent  from  the  great  Chln- 
giz?  By  the  way,  James  Clarence  Man- 
gan,  who  in  his  literary  mind  was  one- 
third  oriental,  one-third  German  and 
j  one-third  Irish,  wrote  In  his  fantastic 
"Vision  of  Connaught  in  the  Thirteenth 
j  Century": 

Anon  stood  nigh 

By  my  side  a  man 

Of  princely  aspect  and  port  sublime. 

Him  queried  I, 

"O  my  Lord  and  Kahn, 

What  clime  Is  this,  and  what  golden  time?" 

Why  "Kahn"  or  "Khan"  in  Ireland? 
Miss  Gulney  in  a  foot  note  derives  the 
word  from  the  Gaelic  "Caenn,"  a  title 
for  a  chief. 

Two  More  Foundlings. 

As  the  world  wags: 
Here  is  another  version: 

The  night  was  growing  old: 

She  walked  through  snow  and  sleet. 

Her  nose  was  long  and  cold. 
'    •  And  her  shoes  were  full  of  feet. 

Do  you  knov  the  following? 

Johnny  went  to  see  the  stock  yard. 
Mother  missed  him  in  the  Jam. 

Johnny  fell  Into  the  discard. 

And   came  home  as  potted-ham. 

Boston,  Oct.  8.  F.  W.  S. 
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Willy  Antedated. 

As  the  world  wags: 

I  have  a  clipping  from  a  Transcript 
of  over  30  years  ago  which  gives: 
Susan  put  poison  in  her  mother's  tea; 
Her  mother  died  in  agonle. 
Her  father  was  extremely  vexed 
And  said:  "Really.  Susan,  my  dear,  what 
next?" 

So  you  see  the  Willie  Idea  is  not  the 
original.  a.  L. 

Boston,  Oct.  8. 

The  stated  conclusion  is  not  inevita- 
ble. Some  of  the  rhymes  describing  the 
pernicious  activity  of  little  Willy  were 
invented  more  than  30  years. 


Now  that  the  oysters  are  beginning 
I  to  be  firmer  and  their  beards  more  lux- 
uriant, it  may  be  asked,  "Is  there  a 
Dando  among  us?"  as  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
[Hanson  asked  in  the  early  Fifties,  be- 
lieving that  the^ev.  Eieazar  Williams 
was  Louis  XVII.  of  France.  "Have  we 
a  Bourbon  among  us?" 


Individual  and  Type. 

The  question  has  already  been  raised 
in  London,  and  strange  to  say  there  are 
some  who  ask.  "Who  was  Dando?"  and 
some,  still  more  ignorant,  lift  up  their 
voice,  demanding,  "What  is  a  Dando?" 

The  orthodox  dictionaries  give  no  sat- 
isfaction. From  slang  dictionaries  it  is 
seen  that  the  name  of  a  particular  hero 
has  become  the  branding  mark  of  a 
tvpe;  but  letters  addressed  to  various 
London  Journals  show  that  the  word 
"Dando,"  meaning  a.  glutton,  and  spe- 
cifically a  sharper  who  subsists  at  the 
expense  of  hotels,  restaurants,  or  oyster 
bars,  is  not  so  common  as  the  com-  j 
pliers  suppose. 

In  Flesh  and  Blood. 

There  was  a  real  Dando,  an  individual  j 
Dando.  He  was  a  profesional  oyster 
eater  who  crawled  into  his  last  shell  in 
the  late  Fifties  of  the  19th  century.  He 
would  go  from  oyster  house  to  oyster 
house,  and,  not  finding  any  one  to  pay 
his  bill,  brave  It  out  and  vaunt  his  ap- 
petite even  before  the  magistrate.  He 
was  a  "bouncing,  seedy  swell,"  brought 
up  at  least  twice  a  month  on  the  charge 
of  bilking.  They  say  he  was  the  hero  of 
a  hundred  ballads ;  that  he  was  the 
song  of  the  drunkards  ;  but  is  any  one 
of  our  readers  acquainted  with  the 
poetic  glorification? 

Blackwood's  Magazine  honored  his 
memory  and  thus  described  his  final 
resting  place: 


In  Clcrkenwcll  there  Is  a  lowly  grave, 
That  lias  become  a  place  of  pilgrimage, 
An  l  not  the  cockle-sliell  the  pllirrim  bears, 
Hut  ■hen  nf  nhapellest  "native"  to  be  plaeed 

In  glistening  row  uround  that  humble  sod, 
B'y  row  on  row  thus  circled. 

The  proprietors  of  oyster  shops  were 
doubly  anxious  while  Dando  was  alive. 
If  a  stranger  demanded  a  third  or  fourth 
•core,  what  were  they  to  do?  If  they 
asked  for  payment  before  the  order  was 
filled,  they  might  offend  an  honorable 
customer.  If  they  trusted  tho  stranger, 
he  might  turn  out  to  be  the  terrible 
Dando. 

In  Thackeray's  Story. 

What  was  Dando's  baptismal  name? 
In  Thackeray's  story,  "The  Professor: 

fa  Tale  Of  Sentiment,"  the  oyster-fiend 
I  is  first  revealed  as  Prof.  Roderick  Dan- 
'  dolo,  teacher  of  dancing  and  gymnastics 
,  at  Bulgaria  House,  the  seminary  kept 
'  by  the  Misses  Pidge.  Roderick  Ferdinand, 
38th  Count  of  Dandolol   But  he  revealed 
himself  In  the  oyster  shop  kept  by  the 
father  of  his  sweetheart,  Adellza  Gram- 
pus, and,  seated  on  a  table,  laughing  as 
If  drunk,  and  picking  his  teeth  with  a 
fork,  made  this  brutal  speech:   "What  a; 
flat  you  are  to  think  I'm  a-goln'  to  pay!  1 
Pay!  I  never  pay — I'm  DANDO! 

Now — Dando,  Esq.,  had  contracted 
the  following  bill  at  the  Mermaid  In 
Cheapside,  kept  by  Samuel  Grampus; 
the  bill,  as  written  by  Mrs.  Grampus 
herself: 

I.   s.  d. 

Two  lobsters  at  3s.  6d   7  0 

Sallt   1  8 

2  Bottils  Doubling  Sfrott   2  4 

11  doz.  Best  natlfs   7  4 

14  Pads  of  Botter   1  2 

4  Glasses  B.  &  W   4 

Bredd  Uovo  +   % )   1  2 

Brakltch  of  tumler   1  6 
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This  story  of  Thackeray  was  pub- 
lished in  1841,  in  a  volume  entitled 
"Comic  Tales  and  Sketches." 

Whets  to  Appetite. 

Dando  knew  rivals.  There  was  thf 
"Irish  Oyster  Eater,"  who,  on  the  day 
before  he  took  to  his  bed,  put  down  « 
score  oysters  In  19  min.  35  sec.  and  the 
wager  was  an  inconsiderable  one.  Old 
French  books  on  cookery  and  table  man- 
ners advise  gourmands  not  to  eat  over 
12  dozen  as  a  whet  to  appetite.  G. 
Tudor  Jenks,  Esq.,  once  known  as  "The 
Cicero  of  the  Brooklyn  Bar,"  the  father 
of  Justice  Almet  F.  Jenks  and  Tudor 
Jenks,  a  man  of  huge  frame,  thought 
nothing  of  eating  a  dozen  dozen,  or  a 
small  chicken,  for  a  starter. 

There  is  a  page  about  oysters  in  the 
"Almanach  des  Gourmands"  by  Grimod 
de  la  Reyniere  (second  edition,  1803). 
The  author  says  that  the  ordinary  way 
of  eating  them  is  to  swallow  them  raw 
before  the  soup,  and  "many  think  there 
is  no  other  way  of  serving  them,  except 
by  enlivening  them  with  a  dash  of  pep- 
per or  squeeze  of  a  lemon.  What  would 
they  say  if  they  were  to  learn  that  there 
are  over  20  manners  of  preparing  them; 
that  they  may  be  served  "a  la  bonne 
femme,  a  la  daube,  au  bon-homme,  au 
parmesan,  en  casserole,  au  hachis,  en 
paille,  farcies,  frites,  sautees,  grillees, 
en  papilottes,  en  caisse";  and  the  au- 
thor mentions  "ragouts  en  gras  et  en 
maigre,  potages  et  des  petits  pates." 
We  recommend  this  passage  to  all  earn- 
jest  students  of  hotel  French. 

MISS  HOFFMANN 
AT  THE 

"Broadway  to  Paris,"  a  Musical 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

SHUBERT  THEATRE— "Broadway  to 
Paris,"  a  new  musical  causerie,  book 
and  lyrics  by  George  B.  Howard  ;nid 
Harold  Atteiidge,  music  by  Max  Hoff- 
mann, who  conducted.  First  time  in 
j  Boston. 

Venus  F.ita  Gould 

'Apollo   George  Austin  Moore 

Momus  P.ohert  Archer 

Stuyvesant  Van  Coortlandt.. James  T.  Duffy 

rtafe  Sherlock  Ralph  Austin 

I.afe  Holmes  James  f'a.rmody  Morton 

Isabel  Montclalr  Marion  Sunshine 

Mildred  Vincent  Cordelia  Haager 

Anne  Trelawney   Gertrude  Hoffmann 

Percy  Whirlwind  Charles  Ahearn 

Heinrichs  George  L.  Bickel 

The  advertisement  of  this  "Musical 
Causerie"— "Broadway  to  Paris"  is  in 
reality  a  lively  variety  i show— Included 
this  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Carl 
Jung,  Swiss  Psychiatrist:  "Eliminate 
prudery,  and  America  may  become  the 
greatest  country  the  world  has  ever 
known."  After  the  first  postponement 
of  the  performance,  bill  boards  gave  tlie 
"enormity"  of  the  show  as  the  reason 
for  the  delay.  It  was  not  surprising, 
then,  that  professional  and  amateur 
psychiaters — and  a  psychiater  is,  to 
speak  strictly,  one  that  treats  mental 
diseases— as  well  as  students  of  sociol- 
ogy, members  of  the  Society  for  Physi- 
cal Research,  and  many  that,  pondering 
Dr.  Jung's  remark,  are  eager  to  de- 
velop the  greatness  of  America,  crowd- 
ed the  Shubert  Theatre  last  evening. 

Miss  Hoffmann's  entertainment  is  cer- 
tainly varied;  abounding  in  action  at 
full  speed,  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  should  disturb  prudes   and  civic 
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censors,  nor  could  any  one  of  the.  dances 
Or  songs  be  justly  characterized  as  an 
••enormity." 

Miss  Hoffmann  again  danced  blithely 
In  the  sunlit  garden,  and  gave  again  her 
Imitations  of  Miss  Held  and  Mr.  Foy  In 
,  the  legitimate  progress  of  the  play  and 
not  merely  as  "specialties."  We  havo 
long  admired  the  singular  and  Indisput- 
able art  of  Miss  Hoffmann,  and  ap- 
plauded her  when  she  was  charmingly 
I  girlish  and  natural,  as  embodiment  of 
Spring;  when  she  was  barbarically  sen- 
I  suous,  as  In  the  "Cleopatra"  and  "Sche. 
hernaude"  of  last  season:  when  she  was 
deliberately  and  perversely  grotesque  as 
In  some  of  her  imitations.  She  that 
Imitates  deftly  some  of  her  slaters  and  a 
man  or  two  on  the  stage  is  not  easily 
imitated.  We  may  be  pardoned  then  for 
wishing  that  she  would  put  away  the 
Eddie  Foy  business,  which  is  no  longer 
amusing,  and  substitute  something  in 
the  place  of  the  Anna  Held  faces  and 
Bong,  for  this  Imitation  Is  now  well 
w  orn  and  too  familiar. 

"Broadway  to  Paris"  Is  a  long  and. 
for  the  most  part,  entertaining  medley, 
an  elaborate  olio,  for  even  the  comedi- 
ans on  the  stage  speak  frankly  con- 
cerning the  thinness  of  the  story,  which 
serves  chiefly  to  Introduce  pleasingly 
or  excitingly  rhythmed  songs,  attractive 
young  women  In  various  costumes;  bur- 
lesque bicycle  and  m6tor  car  races;  a 
j  fearsome  runaway  horse  amusingly  act- 
ed by  Messrs.  Harris  and  Schrode;  a 
prize  fight  In  which  pugs,  referee  and 
seconds  all  move  deliriously  In  rag  time; 
a  male  chorus  which  once  apparently 
composed  of  women  surprises  the  audi- 
ence by  its  vocal  timbre  and  force;  in- 
consequential but  nilrth-provoking  lines, 
gags  and  nonsensical  doings.  There  are 
sumptuous  scenes;  the  music,  by  Mr. 
Hoffmann,  has  the  true  vaudeville  qual- 
Kx.  and  his  quotations  from  the  Rakoczy 
March,  Anvil  Chorus  and  other  familiar 
pages  are  humorously  and  effectively 
Introduced. 

To  use  the  colloquial  phrase,  there  Is 
always  something  doing.  Among  the 
many  features  of  this  enjoyable  show 
is  the  fascinating  dancing  of  Maurice 
and  Florence  Walton— would  there  had 
been  more  of  It!— and  bicycle  feats  of 
the  Ahearn  troupe.  Miss  Sunshine's 
songs  made  their  way  by  the  naivete 
of  the  singer;  Miss  Gould  pleased  those 
of  a  more  sophisticated,  perhaps  jaded 
taste,  and  Mr-  Moore's  song  about  Paris 
and  the  one  about  the  Swanee  Shore 
won  instant  approval. 

The  engagement  should  be  successful, 
for  there  is  much  that  is  amusing  in 
the  piece;  much  that  Is  surprising;  much 
that  pleases  the  eye  and  tickles  the 
ear. 


FIRST  RECITAL 
k  BY  GALLOZZI 

Thomas  A.  Gallozzl,  tenor,  gave  a  re- 

\  cital  for  the  first  time  in  Boston  last 

:  evening  at  Stelnert  Hall.  He  was  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Clara  Sexton,  soprano; 

|  Mrs.  Mable  Stanaway-Brlggs,  contralto; 
Augusta  E.  Gentsch,  pianist,  and  Johnj 
Brown,  baritone.  Miss  Lucina  Jewell 
was  the  accompanist. 

The  program  was  as  follows:  Beet- 
hoven, Sonata  Op.  63,  "Waldstein";  Bel-} 
llnl  "O  Rendeteml,"  from  "Purltanl"; 
Giordano,  "©rride  Steppe,"  from  "Slbe-  I 

j  ria";   Verdi,  duet  from  "Un  Ballo  In  | 
Maschera";  Chopin,  prelude,  Polonaise 
Op.  53;  Puccini,  "In  Quelle  Trine  Mor- 
bide,"   from   "JIanon";  Mascagnl,  "Po- 

IVere  e  Senza  Pan,"  from  "Arnica"; 
Bizet,     duet     from     "Carmen";  Verdi, 

'quartet  from  "Rlgoletto." 

Mr.  Gallozzl  nas  a  robust  and  agree- 
able voice  of  limited  range.  He  sang 
with  spirit  and  artistic  Intention  and 
often  with  much  taste,  while  there  was 
dramatir  intensity  in  his  interpretations. 
Miss  Sexton  sang  with  freedom  and  dif- 
ferentiation and  her  rendering  of  sus- 
tained lyrical  passages  revealed  the  in- 
herently beautiful  and  emotional  quality  I 

,  of  her  voice.  Miss  Gentsch  played  ac-  ' 
ceptably. 

WARM  GREETING 
FOR  DR.  MUCK 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  program  of  1 1 1 r-  public  rehearsal' 
that  opened  the  32d  season  of  tr  '•  Bos- 
ton    Symphony     Orchestra     y«  sterday 
afternoon  in  Symphony  Hall  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Symphony  No.  Z  "Krol<"."  Beethoven 

Overture  "Romin  Carnival"  Berlioz 

gymt>ho:v*  poem  X<>  <!  •■M-tzeppa"  I.'szt  1 

p'r-lml"  •-•>  "T'.i-  M3!'w;u;':<"  Wagner 

The  32d  season  opened  brilliantly.  As 
soon  as  Or.  Mik!<  came  upon  the  stage, 
after   an    absence   of    four    years.  the| 
.  great  audience  paid  him  heartfelt  and 
flattering   tribute;    nor    need   he  doubt 
I  for  a  moment,  the  sincerity  of  this  wel-t 
[come;  an  exhibition  of  respect  and  ad-j 
|  miration  for  him  as  conductor  and  as 
'\,\n.  nor  was  In  this  instance,  the  fan- 
Ik  \  of  the  orchestra  merely  traditional 


land  perfunctoi,™.  .  T7«(™T(rtieK  acnnowi- 
!  edged  the  welcome  with  (,'iare  and  dig- 
nity, as  Is  his  wont. 

He  nothlns  common  did.  or  mean, 
Vpon  thm  memorable  scene. 
In  view  of  the  conditions  that  attend- 
ed this  conceit — a  conductor  whose 
methods  are  unfamiliar  to  some  In  the 
orchestra,  the  limited  acquaintanceship 
established  by  a  few  rehearsals,  the 
presence  of  new  players — the  perform- 
ance was  unusually  brilliant.  The  pro- 
gram was  a  romantic  one  throughout, 
for  the  Beethoven  of  the  "Erolca"  Is 
still  to  bo  reckoned  with  as  a  roman- 
ticist. 

Liszt's  "Mazeppa"  was  practically  un- 
known to  the  audience,  either  in  Its  or- 
iginal version  as  a  piano  etude  or  as  a 
symphonic  poem  for  orchestra.  The 
whole  poem  was  performed  here  at  a 
Philharmonic  concert  In  1SS1.  and  Mr. 
Gerlcke  revived  it  in  1900.  Liszt  was 
moved  to  the  composition  of  It  by  Hu- 
go's poem,  which  Is  In  the  bard's  most 
fulgurant  and  sonorous  manner.  Mr. 
George  Moore  peevishly  described  "Les 
Orlentales,"  which  includes  "Mazeppa," 
as  "an  East  of  painted  cardboard,  tin) 
daggers  and  a  military  band  playing  thei 
'Turkish  Patrol"  In  the  Palais  Royal," 
but  he  immediately  added:  "The  verse| 
Is  grand,  noble,  tremendous." 

The  music  of  Liszt  is  something  morel 
than  a  portrayal  in  tones  of  Mazeppa's 
wild  ride;  it  is  much  more  than  lmlta-| 
tive  music,  or  else  it  might  be  classed 
with  George  William  Warren's  "Tanij 
[o'  Shanter."  a  piano  piece  that  was, 
i  played  con  amore  by  our  maiden  auntsi 
I  in  the  late  Sixties  and  early  Seventies. 
It  is  evident  from  Liszt's  own  explana-l 
tory  note  that,  while  Hugo  likened  Ma- 
zeppa to  a  mortal  hound  alive  upon 
"thy  fatal  croup.  O  Genius,  thou  liery 
steed",  and  arising  king  only  when  he 
seems  to  fall  forever,  the  composer 
thought  of  genius  persecuted  by  an  ig- 
noble world  ignorant  that  at  the  last 
this  genius  would  break  the  fetters  and 
stand  revealed  lord  and  master. 

Liszt's  argument  is  not  wholly  free 
from  bombast,  as  it  seems  to  us  now 
dwelling  in  a  materialistic  period,  nori 
does  the  symphonic  poem  utterly  escape] 
the  reproach  of  a  certain  vulgarity  in, 
the  pompous  declamation  of  the  chief 
motive  and  the  first  section  of  thej 
march— apotheosis;  yet  on  the  whole  thel 
music  is  Imaginative  and  idealistic.  The 
lurking  bathos  In  some  of  Liszt's  com- 
positions may  easily  be  brought  out  so| 
that  It  dominates  by  a  conductor  whoi 
believes  that  "effect"  lies  in  speed  and 
sound  and  fury.  Dr.  Muck,  with  his 
admirable  sense  of  proportion,  kept  this 
fantastic  composition  from  becoming  a 
flamboyant  Hungarian  rhapsody,  al-] 
though  the  passages  In  the  march 
Which  are  characteristically  Hungarian 
and  in  Liszt's  finer  manner,  were  read 
with  the  appropriate  delicacy  and  in 
the  national  vein. 

And  yet  the  overture  of  Berlioz,  a  few  I 
years  older  than  Liszt's  transcription  of 
his  piano  piece,  and  well  known  to  au- 
diences, is  by  far  the  fresher  work.  The 
more  the  music  of  Berlioz  Is  heard,  the  j 
more  contemporaneous  it  seems — that  is,  1 
when  it  is  performed  with  understanding  i 
and  gusto— and  wonder  over  the  prodig-  ' 
ious  genius  of  the  Ill-regulated  and  un- 
fortunate  man  grows  and  will  not  end.  j 

The  feature  of  the  concert,  however, 
was  the  performance  of  the  "Eroica" —  ; 
especially  of  the  Scherzo  and  Variations. 
Some  might  say  that  the  opening  of  the 
Funeral  March  -was  taken  at  a  pace  so 
slow  that  the  music  lost  a  little  in  emo- 
tional quality;  on  the  other  hand  others 
found  that  this  pace  enlarged  the  sol- 
emn, impersonal  lamentation.  To  dwell 
on  this  point  is  unnecessary,  nor  is  It 
too  much  to  say  that  the  performance 
of  the  symphony  was  one  long  to  be  re- 
membered. Seldom  is  there  in  the  read- 
ing such  nicety  and  elasticity  In  treat- 
ment of  the  detail,  such  a  sense  of  pro- 
portion, contrasts,  and  euphony,  such 
significant  rhetorical  emphasis,  such  a 
pejvading  spirit  of  romanticism,  classic 
in  its  beauty  and  its  nobility. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next  week 
will  be  as  follows:  Phtzner.  overture  to  I 
"The  Little  Christ-Chila'SSKBrahms,  Va- 
riations on  a  theme  of  Haydn;  Sgam- 
bati,  Symphony  No.  1.  Mme.  Rappold 
will  sing  Elisabeth's  "Greeting"  from 
"Tannhaeuser"  and  these  songs  with  or- 
chestra: Dell'Acqua,  Chanson  Proven- 
cale;  Van  der  Stucken,  "O  Koram  mit 
mir  in  die  Fruehlingsnacht." 

I II  est  un  air  pour  qui  .1e  donnerals 
I  Tout  Rossini,  tout  Mozart  et  tout  Weber, 
Un  air  tree  vteux.,  langutssant  et  funefcro, 
Qui  pour  mol  seul  a  des  charmes  secrets. 

Two  Old  Songs. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

A  verse  of  an  old  song  has  been 
haunting  my  memory  for  some  time.  It 
was  not  the  Lapland  one  that  Long- 
fellow remembered,  but  a  stave  of  an 
old  Irish  ditty.  It  was  sung  by,  an  old! 
dame  who  came  from  what  is  called 
the  Golden  Vale,  when  I  was  a  little! 
lad.  Heigho,  the  wind  and  the  rain, 
and  more  years  than  I  care  to  remem- 
ber! The  lines  ran  as  follows: 

Johnny  Gow 

Has  gone  to  plow, 
Johnny  Gow  Is  a  gardener; 

I  sent  a  sparrow 

For  to  harrow, 
Johnny  Gow  Is  a  gardener. 
This  is  all  of  the  song,  If  song  there 
were,  that  I  ever  heard,  and  I  have 
never  been  able  to  determine  whether 
the  lines  were  satirical  or  otherwise. 
Gow  is  Irish  for  blacksmith,  I  have| 
been  told,  and  Joseph  Murphy,  the 
comedian,  used  to  play  in  a  piece  "The 
Kerry  Gow,"  In  which  he  Impersonated 
a  son  of  Vulcan,  but  why  my  particu- 
lar Gow  should  have  been  Indulging  In 
an  agricultural  pursuit  pirzzles  me.  And 


twittering  bird  he  associated  with  himv 
It  would  certainly  be  a  rather  llght- 
walsted  harrower,  no  matter  how 
broad  of  girth  the  blacksmith  may  havej 
been. 

The  matron  used  to  sing  another  de- 
tached verse  which  ran  like  this: 
For  the  young  King  of  Rome 
And  the  Prlneo  of  Vienna 
9ay»  he'll  oHiuc  his  father  home 
I'rom  the  Isle  of  St.  Helena. 
Where  are  the  remaining  stanzas  of 
this  unfulfilled  promise?   Floating  about 
somewhere,  probably,  In  the  Sea  of  Bal- 
ladry.   When  1  heard  the  verse  In  the: 
roaring  forties  we  were  not  so  far  re- 
moved from  the  Napoleonic  era  as  we 
are  now   from    the   conclusion   of  our 
civil  war,  so  that  the  venerable  dame  | 
lived  naturally  In  the  days  of  the  first  j 
Napoleon  and  of  Waterloo.  BAIZE. 
Dorchester,  Oct.  9. 

By  Way  of  Comment. 

There  are  other  meanings  of  "Gow" 
In  dialect.  Thus  In  Galloway  It  means 
"fool";  and  In  Angus  the  halo  around 
the  disk  of  sun  or  moon,  portending 
stormy  weather,  Is  called  a  gow,  while 
"to  tak  the  gow"  Is  to  run  off  without 
paying  one's  debts,  that  is,  to  shoot  the 
moon. 

The  verses  about  the  Duke  of  Reich- 
stadt  remind  us  of  the  old  belief  that 
the  prisoner  of  St.  Helena  was  not 
Napoleon,  but  a  private  soldier  named 
Robeaud;  that  Napoleon  In  1816  opened 
an  optician's  shop  in  Verona;  that  In 
1823  a  stranger  attempting  to  climb  the 
park  wall  of  Schoenbrunn  was  shot  by 
a  senti  el,   and  as  he  lay  dying  he 

rroiiravu  4;  "DuSa-al  JUlpJtetaiU-Ktaffl. 

Son!"  This  curious  story  has  recently 
been  told  by  a  writer  In  the  Paris 
Temps,  who  brings  forward  all  the 
'•'documents"  in  the  case. 


S'housand  Nights  and  a  Night":  "His 
castles  may  be  of  cardboard,  hla  cata- 
racts of  tinfoil,  the  sun  of  hjs  adjura- 
tions the  veriest  figment;  but  he  never 
lets  his  readers  see  that  he  knows  It." 
plsraeli  was  always  talking  of  the 
Mysteries  of  the  East,  and  he  himself 
•vas  an  Eastern  mystery.  In  Punch's 
cartoon,  Disraeli  looking  significantly 
at  the  Sphinx  was  as  Inscrutable  as  the 
farved  monster  to  whom  the  genera- 
tions of  men  are  as  the  shifting  sands. 


Willie's  Sister. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Since  your  column  evidently  "has  got 
the  Willies,"  the  following  lines  should, 
I  think,  go  into  its  make-up.  I  first 
heard  them  from  Mr.  William  M.  Pax- 
ton,  the  admirable  painter: 

Willie,  in  a  playful  guise, 
Scratched  out  little  sister's  eyes: 
Jumped  on  them,  to  hear" them  pop: 
Mortimer  said:    "Now,  Willie,  stop!" 

Perhaps  the  original  of  the  "Shoes 
were  full  of  feet"  poems  may  have  been 
the  famous  lines  from  the  Imitation  of 
Wordsworth  In  the  "Rejected  Ad- 
dresses" : 

I  saw  them  go— one  horse  was  blind. 
The  tails  of  both  hunr  down  behind, 
Their  shoes  were  on  their  feet. 

PICTOR  IGNOTUS. 

Dedham,  Oct.  I. 


Potations  Pottle  Jeep. 

A  magnum,  as  we  all  know,  Is  a 
double  quart,  corresponding  to  a  "Scotch 
pint,"  and,  as  we  all  know,  a  Jeroboam 
is  a  double  magnum,  and  a  rehoboam  is 
a  double  jeroboam,  usually  of  cham- 
pagne. Now  In  M.  Hermant's  cynical 
dialogues  entitled  "Les  Transatlan- 
tiques,"  on  which  a  play  and  an  operetta 
have  been  based,  the  rich  American  j 
Jerry,  making  a  night  of  it,  disdains  the  i 
waiter's  offer  of  a  magnum,  also  jero- 
boam and  shouts  for  a  "Nebuchadnez- 1 
zar"  or  quadruple  magnum.  Where  did 
Hermant  find  this  word?  We  have  never 
heard  It  or  seen  it  used  in  English  In 
this  sense,  and  French  slang  dictionaries 
do  not  Inform  us.  The  word  "Nebuchad- 
nezzar" Is  found  In  English  slang  as 
meaning  a  vegetarian,  and  there  Is  also 
a  Rabelaisian  use. 


Benjamin  Disraeli,  in  life  a  romantic 
theatrical,  spectacular  character,  will 
appear  on  the  stage  of  the  Plymouth 
Theatre  tomorrow  night  as  impersonat- 
ed by  that  admirable  actor,  Mr.  Arli83. 

Louis  Napoleon  Parker's  play,  pro- 
duced at  Montreal  In  1911,  later  in  Chi- 
cago, went  to  Wallack's  Theatre  in  New 
York  city  on  Sept.  18,  1911.  The  Dis- 
raeli portrayed  is  not  the  young  man  of 
the  fantastic  waistcoats  and  equally 
fantastical  novels.  He  Is  not  the  Dis- 
raeli whose  "Coningsby"  was  so  bitterly 
burlesqued  by  Thackeray;  not  the  later 
Disraeli,  whose  "Lothalr"  inspired  the 
eavago  article  in  Blackwood's.  The  ear- 
lier Disraeli  was  the  more  flamboyantly 
amusing,  as  when  he  vwote  to  his  father 
from  Cadiz:  "I  am  sorry  to  say  mv  hair 
Is  coming  off,  just  at  the  moment  if  had 
attained  the  highest  perfection  and  was 
universally  mistaken  for  a  wig,  so  that 
I  am  obliged  to  let  the  women  pull  it  to 
satisfy  their  curiosity.  Let  me  know 
what  my  mother  thinks.  There  are  no 
wigs  here  I  could  wear.  Pomade  and  all 
that  is  quite  a  delusion.  Somebody 
recommends  me  cocoanut  oil,  which  f 
rould  get  here;  but  suppose  It  turns  It 
gray  or  blue  or  green." 

And  again  there  is  the  earlier  Dls- 
jaell,  who  shows  an  "Inordinate  love  of 
ell  that  is  sumptuous,  glittering,  ra- 
fliant,  magnificent";  who  had  a  belief 
In  scenes  and  decorations  rather  than 
men;  whose  cook  In  "Tancred"  was  to 
him  as  Important  a  personage  as  Mon- 
mouth in  "Coningsby";  the  Disraeli  of 
barbarpus  ornamentation,  delighting  in 
"such  stage  jewels  of  expression"  as 
"Palladlan  structure,"  "Tusculan  re- 
pose," "Gothic  pride,"  "pellucid  brow," 
"hyacinthine  curls,"  "stately  terraces," 
tie  oven  went  so  far  as  to  Invoke  "'the 
Iris  pencil  of  hope."  But  as  Henley 1 
lays  In  his  remarkable  essay  on  this  1 
man  who  should  have  figured  In  "The 


History  Mr-  Parker's  "Dlsraett"  , 

,  3  characterized  as  hie-  | 

a  torlcal.   The  word  Is  of-  I 

Legend,  ten  and  fortunately  sy- 
nonymous  with  legendary.  The  Earl 
cf  Beaconsfleld  and  his  wife  are  said 
to  be  "necessarily  authentic."  Not  long 
■go  Mr.  Parker  replied  in  an  amusing 
manner  to  some  who  objected  to  inac- 
curacies in  his  patriotic  drama,  "Drake." 
Let  us  not  be  too  anxious  concerning 
the  realism  of  the  scenes  and  situations 
In  "Disraeli."  Let  us  not  ask  whether 
any  prime  minister  could  do  away  with 
the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  England. 

The  drama  begins  seven  years  after 
Disraeli  was  first  made  prime  minister. 
The  shares  of  the  Khedive  of  Egypt  in 
the  Suez  canal  are  about  to  change 
hands,  and  the  Bank  of  England  will 
not  advance  the  money  which  in  the 
play  is  necessary  to  buy  the  Khedive's 
Interest  and  keep  it  out  of  Russia's 
hands.  Disraeli  thunders  at  his  oppo- 
nents and  persuades  the  Bank  of  Eng- 
land to  buy  the  shares. 

Now,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  this  scheme 
was  not  Disraeli's  conception  at  all.  It 
was  the  late  Frederick  Greenwood,  at 
that  time  (1875)  the  editor  of  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette,  who  secured  the  purchase 
bv  his  representations  and  agitation. 
This  story  was  fully  told  In  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  December,  1909,  when  Mr. 
Greenwood  died,  and  In  the  London 
Times  (December,  1905)  by  Mr.  Lucien 
Wolf  and  by  Mr.  Greenwood  himself. 

It  should  also  be  said  that  In  Mr. 
Parker's  first  version  of  the  play  the 
curtain  now  falling  on  Disrali's  pas- 
sionate tirade  that  leads  to  his  triumph 
over  the  banker,  fell  on  the  banker 
pledging  with  an  oath  the  support  of 
the  bank.  This  ending  was  chan*d  at 
the  wish  of  the  manager.  Such  Is  the 
Story  recently  related  to  me  by  a  well- 
graced  actor  who  was  a  member  of  the 
original  company. 

Besides  Disraeli  and  the  bankers.  Sir 
Michael  Probert  and  Hugh  Meyers, 
there  is  a  youthful  lover  who  is  sent  to 
Egypt;  there  is  a  Russian  female  spy, 
and  there  is  Disraeli's  wife,  the  fond, 
devoted  Mary  Lewis  of  earlier  years. 
Add  dukes,  duchesses,  lords  and  ladles, 
and  the  necessary  butlers,  footmen  and 
other  retainers  in  lordly  households  en- 
ter at  the  appointed  time. 


The 


Mr.    George   Arliss  is 
.  known  to  thousands  as 
ala8e  one  0{  the  most  accom- 

Disraeli  plished  actors  now  grac- 
ing the  stage.  He  was  born  in  London 
on  April  10,  1868,  the  son  of  a  printer 
and  publisher.  Educated  In  London,  he 
made  his  first  appearance  on  the  stage 
at  the  Elephant  and  Castle  Theatre  in 
1SS7.  He  gained  experience  by  playing 
all  sorts  of  parts  in  the  English 
provinces,  but  returning  to  London  he 
was  engaged  by  the  Gattis,  who  were 
then  managers  of  the  Adelphi  and  I 
Vaudeville  Theatres.  Playing  with  Mrs-.-j 
Patrick  Campbell  at  the  Royalty,  he 
toured  with  her  in  America  (1901-02). 
Thus  he  first  appeared  :n  Boston  in  the 
spring  of  1902  at  the  Boston  Theatre, 
and  was  seen,  for  example,  as  an  old 
servant  in  "Pelleas  and  Melisande" 
(April  12,  1902).  He  then  signed  a  con- 
tract with  Mr.  Belasco  and  appeared  as 
Zakuri  in  "The  Darling  of  the  Gods." 
Mr.  Fiske  became  his  manager  and  Mr. 
Arliss  appeared  with  Mrs.  Fiske  In 
"Becky  Sharp."  "Leah  Kleschna," 
"Hedda  Gabler,"  "Eyes  of  the  Heart," 
"The.  New  York  Idea,"  "Rosmerholm." 
In  1908  he  appeared  in  New  York  as  the 
Devil  in  the  play  of  the  same  name. 
Later  appearances:  Septimus  in  the  play 
Of  the  same  .name,  1909;  In  "When  We 
Two  Write  History,"  1910;  "Disraeli," 
Montreal  Jan.  23,  1911. 

Mr.  Arliss  has  written  several  plays 
of  a  light  nature.  His  first,  '  The  Wild 
Rabbit,"  produced  .  at  Wolverhampton. 
England,  in  1899,  was  performed  later 
In  the  year  at  the  Criterion,  London. 
"Widow's  Weeds"  was  produced  at  the 
Empire,  London,  in  1910.,  Other  plays 
are  "There  and  Back"  and  "The  West 
End."  I  believe  that  one  of  the  smaller 
pieces  has  been  played  here  at  Keith's 
Theatre. 

Disraeli's  Disraeli  himself 

Blood-Curdling  ZltoLC'^ 

Tragedy.  gedy  entitled: 
"Count  Alarcos."  It  is  in  the  conven- 
tional five  acts  and  was  first  published 
anonymously  and  in  pamphlet  form  In 
J839.  In  the  handsome  "Earl's  edition" 
Of  Disraeli's  works  It  is  between  the 
conclusion  of  "Contarlnl  Fleming"  and 
"Popanilla."  The  original  edition  con- 
tained an  "advertisement"  in  which  the 
author  said  that  his  tragedy  was 
founded  on  a  celebrated  ballad,  and  he 
himself  chose  the  13th  century  for  the 
period  of  the  events  described.  "The 
jtate  of  comparative  refinement  and  civ- 
ilization permitted  the  introduction  of 
Biore  t  orn  plicated  motives  than  the  rude 


(dinners  of  tho  ballad  would  have 
luthorised;  while  the  picturesque  fea- 
tures of  the  Castillan  middle  ages  still 
touFtshed  In  full  force;  the  factions  of 
t  powerful  nobility,  renowned- for  their 
turbulence,  stronR  passions,  enormous 
ti  lines,  profound  superstition." 

The  author  apparently  made  no  at- 
tempt at  the  time  to  have  his  tragedy 
pivduced,  but  in  1868  "AlarcoB"  was  pro'- 
P'i>rd  at  Astley's  Theatre  and  revived 
fetor  at  the  Crystal  Palace. 

The  following  description  of  the 
tragedy  as  performed  at  the  Crystal 

|  Palace  Is  taken  from  a  newspaper  of 
the  time: 


An 


"In  the  early  days 

Unsympathetic  °f  ofv*er 

*    *  Majesty  Queen  Vlc- 

Audience.        torla,     when  coat 
collars  were  high  and  ample  and  jet- 
black  satin  stocks  spread  wide  in  glossy 
wrinkles  upon  the  bosoms  of  the  dandles 
of  Pall  Hall,  there  issued  from  the  ln- 
tcsely  fashionable  publishing  house  of 
Mr.   Colburn   a  pamphlet  bearing  the 
title  'Alarcoe:  A  Tragedy.   By  Disraeli, 
the  Younger.'    (This  statement  Is  not 
wholly  accurate,  as  is  shown  above.— 
Ed.)    Forty  years  have  elapsed  since 
then,  but  there  is  no  evidence  to  show 
that  the  distinguished  author  of  this 
production  has  during  that  long  period 
ever  Invited  the  attention  of  managers 
to   his   work.     Nevertheless,    about  11 
years  ago,  'Count  Alarcos'  did  find  its 
way  on  to  the  stage,   when  a  daring  i 
lessee  of  Astley's  Theatre,  having  made  I 
some  slight  modifications— presumptively 
with  Mr.  Disraeli's  assent,  for  otherwise 
these  proceedings  might  certainly  have 
been  stopped  by  Injunction— ventured  to  i 
act  It  for  the  benefit  of  the  patrons  of 
that  establishment.    On  the  first  night 
curiosity  seems  to  have  attracted  visit- 
ors from  other  quarters.    The  session 
was  not  then  ended,  and  as  the  theatre 
kin  which  this  long-neglected  work  was 
.destined  at  last  to  find  bodily  present-  I 
fment  Is  actually  within  sight  of  the  two  1 
|Housea  of  Legislature,   It  Is  easy  to  I 
|maglne  that  some  political  friends  or  ! 
|>pponents  may  have  thought  it  worth 
phlle  to  3lip  across  Westminster  Bridge  ' 
fchat  evening  to  see  what  the  actors  ! 
*vqjild  be  able  to  make  of  it.  We  regret  j 
o  say  that  a  contemporary  chronicler 
VllB  Pithily  recorded  the  fact  that  'the 
udience  came  prepared  to  laugh,  and 
vent  away  not  disappointed,'  though  it 
9  Just  to  observe  that  the  acting  does 
tot  appear  to  have  been  of  a  kind  to 
sustain  the  dignity  of  blank  verse  or  to 
-escue  speeches  in  the  high  heroic  or  the 
lolemnly  tragic  vein  from  ludicrous  as- 
lociations.    It  Is,   however,  not  to  be 
joncealed  that  the  first  representation 
eft  a  very  decided  impression  that  the 
hing  would  not  do.   The  gloomy  terrors 
f  the  piece  were  found  to  be  oppressive 
p  to  a  point,  and  thenceforward  relief 
5ems  to  have  been  sought  in  a  watch- 
il  lookout  for  anything  of  an  absurd 
r  maladroit  kind.   When  audiences  are 
:  this  mood,  bad  acting  is  apt  to  grow 
orae.    One  actress,  who  played  what 
.   In  the  technical  language  of  the 
age.  'the  second  lady's  part,'  is  said 
have  acquitted  herself  fairly  but 
lhappily,  this  only  served  to  remind 
ie    chronicler   of   the   description  of 
uliet' : 


"mom  seat."  and  so  (l^iroves.  In  as- 
signing this  story,  which  Is  without  In- 
dlcati.i.is  of  date,  to  the  12th  century, 
the  author  of  the  tragedy  has  modified 
i  some  of  Its  features.  It  may  perhaps 
have  struck  the  reader  that  it  was 
already  depressing  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose of  the  tragic  poet;  but  It  is  note- 
worthy that  the  effect  nevertheless  of 
the  alterations  Introduced  Is  uniformly 
to  Increase  Its  dismal  complexion.  There 
Is  very  little  sense  of  duty  of  any  kind 
about  the  Count  Alarcos  of  the  play. 
Like  Orslno,  in  Shelley's  terrible  drama 
of  'The  Cencl,  he  has  a  'sly,  equivocat- 
ing vein."  He  complains  of  the 
hypocrisy  and  wickedness  of  his  fellow 
Castllians,  but  In  private  makes  no  pre- 
tence to  any  superiority  in  those  re- 
spects.   'Men,'  he  observes,  'who 

Smiled  on  me  today 
Would  gladly  dig  my  grave;  and  yet  1  smiled 
And  gave  tliem  coin  as  ready  as  their  own, 
And  not  less  base. 

"He  has  little  reason  to  feel  at  ease 
in  the  royal  palace,  for  he  had  been 
banished  by  the  King  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  his    Queen,    because,    as  her 
daughter  does  not  scruple  to  observe 
to  her  royal  father,  he  'did  reject'  her 
'wanton  overtures."    Nevertheless,  the 
unamlable  Soliza  no  sooner  makes  love 
to  him  than  Alarcos  determines  to  get 
rid  of  his  wife— first  by  tempting  to  en- 
courage the  advances  o£  a  profligate 
admirer,  then  by  bribing  an  assassin. 
When  these  means  fall,  and  the  wicked 
husband  has  grown  weary  of  such  un- 
amiable  exclamations  as  'Will  hot  pest 
descend  upon  her  blood!'  he  seizes  the 
weapon  himself  from  the  grasp  of  the 
.remorseful    cut-throat    and    after  the 
fashion  of  Macbeth,  dispatches  his  vic- 
tim in  an  antechamber.  As  regards  the 
princess,  It  may  be  safely  said  that  the 
Borgias    and    Brinvllliers    of  history 
would  show  fair  by  her  side.   The  mere 
discovery   that   the    lady   she   has  so 
deeply  injured  is  comely  tempts  her  to 
aim  a  blow  at  her  with  a  poniard  while 
she  is  lying  sick  and  helpless,  the  deed 
being  only  averted  by  timely  interpo- 
sition.  The  King,  It  may  be  said,  fully 
sustains  the  reputation  of  the  tyrant 
of  the  ballad;  and  other  varieties  of 
villainy  are  furnished  by   young  gal- 
lants at  the  court,  who  plan  deeds  of 
blood  in  a  lively,  Jesting  vein,  and  hire 
bravos  to  aid  them  in  shameful  designs, 
without  a  token  even  of  a  consciousness 
of  the  heinousness  of  their  behavior. 
Amid  all  these  wicked  folk  there  is  the 
Injured  countess,  who  draws  the  line  at 
spying  her  husband's  movements  in  a 
rather  shabby  fashion,  and  is  otherwise 
really  a  respectable  lady.   There  is  also 
a  Moor  who  hires  himself  to  cut  throats, 
not  for  pay,  but  for  protection  against 
persecuting  enemies,   and   who  finally 
exhibits  a  touch  of  conscience  by  stab- 
bing himself  rather  than  fulfil  an  oath 
to  do  the  bloodthirsty  bidding  of  his 
exacting  master. 

"Beyond  these  no  ray  of  goodness  re- 
lieves the  story,  which,  to  use  an  expres- 
sion of  one  of  the  personages,  is  from 
the  first  'haunted  with  presaged  gloom.' 


ednoss  or  tiarmrrous  ages  tH  even  "pre- 
sented with  a  fidelity  that  approaches  to 
true  creative  power.  The  personages,  in- 
deed, seem  to  be  absolutely  ignorant  of 
modern  standards  of  morals;  they  go 
about  seeking  the  gratification  of  their 
own  desires  and  the  accomplishment  of 
their  own  guilty  ends  with  an  unscrupu- 
lousness  which  In  Itself  is  striking  to  the 
Imagination.    There  arc  mine  truly  dra. 
tnatic  situations  in  the  play,  and  there 
may  be  found  In  old  collections  many  a 
piece  Inferior  In  power  which  has  yet 
moved  audiences  and    even    enjoyed  a 
sustained  popularity.  The  decay  of  faith 
in  tragic  terrors  may  justly  be  held  ac- 
countable In  some  degree  for  the  weak- 
ness of  the  impression  left  by  the  per- 
formance.   We  are  compelled,  moreover, 
J  to  add  that  the  interpretation  which  the 
i  tragedy  receives  at  the  Crystal  Palace  is 
.  not  of  a  kind  to  lay  Lord  Beaeonsfleld 
under  any  great  obligations.    Tho  per- 
I  formers  generaly  had  but  a  weak  hold 
!  upon  the  lines  of  the  text.  Miss  Moddie, 
who  represents  the  Princess  Solisa,  is 
an  actress  of  considerable  *power,  but 
she  does  not  greatly  shine  in  this  imper- 
sonation, which  wants  the  concentration 
and  sustained  energy  necessary  to  give 
the  Impress  of  truth  to  so  terrible  a  por- 
trait.   Mr.  Brooke,  as  the  Count,  plays 
solemnly  enough;  but  his  solemnity  is 
more  apt  to  suggest  a  sense  of  injured 
innocence  than  a  depth  of  unrelenting 
depravity.     There  is  some  subtlety  In 
the  portrayal  of  this  character;  but  It 
must  be  looked  for  in  the  words  rather 
than  in  the  actor's  tones  or  command  of 
suggestive  arts7~  Oran,  the  Moor,  who  is 
at  once  crafty  and  faithful,  cruel  and 
superstitious  in  points  of  honor,  stands 
out  In  very  distinct  outlines  in  the  play; 
nor  does  Mr.  Mclntyre  altogether  fail  to 
indicate  these  attributes,  hut  there  is  a 
perilous  tendency  in  this  actor  to  indulge 
in  gestures  and  attitudes  of  an  unpict- 
uresque  kind.    Under  all  the  circum- 
stances, this  somewhat  dismal  produc- 
tion of  Lord  Beaconsfield's  younger  days  j 
—when  the  tragedy  was  published  he 
had  attained  the  mature  asre  of  34— may 
be  considered  fortunate  in  the  reception 
that  it  received  from  an  audience  pre- 
sumptively   little    accustomed    or  dis- 
posed to  sup  so  very  fully  of  horrors." 
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The 
Old 


8o  shows  a  snowy  dove  trooping  with 
crows. 

As  yonder  lady  o'er  her  fellows  shows 
Altogether,  'Count  Alarcos'  can  hardly 
i  said  to  have  had  on  the  occasion 
ferred  to  a  fair  trial.    Perhaps  it  may 
'.  for  this  reason,  among  others,  that 
«  authorities  of  the  Crystal  Palace 
ive  determined  to  revive  Lord  Bea- 
nsfleld's  tragedy  for  the  entertainment 
that  curlosly  grave  and  earnest  class 
playgoers  who  are  believed  never  to 
s  seen  at  the  play  save  when,  with 
•ok  in  hand,  they  sit  out  an  afternoon 
rformance  in  the  theatre  at  Syden- 
im.    It  was  played  here  for  the  first 
ne  on  Thursday  before  a  large  audi- 
.ce,  who  listened  to  the  rather  diffuse 
eeches  of  its  personages  with  exem- 
ary  patience;  applauded  wherever  fair 
„>portunity  presented  Itself,  and  were 
-irtalnly  not  heard  to  laugh  more  than 
jmr  or  five  times  during  the  whole 
iree  hours  occupied  in  the  representa' 
on.  The  laughter,  which  we  are  bound 
>  say  hardly  exceeded  the  limits  of  a 
■ell-bred  titter,  was.  unfortunately,  not 
estowed  upon  passages  intended  by  the 
uthor  to  excite  mirth,  nor  were  these 
assages  in  themselves  of  a  mirthful 
:lnd.    They  were,  on  the  contrary,  dis- 
tinguished, as  a  rule,  rather  by  an  ac- 
cumulation   of   terrible    details,  which 
seemed  to  miss  their  effect  from  the 
very  prodigality  with  which  thev  were 
presented  ro  the  imagination  of  the  au- 
dience. 


"The  old  Span- 
ish ballad  which 


&  Bloody 

and  Revengeful 

F        -  has  furnished  the 

Story.  theme  of  the  play 

epresents  the  count  as  the  victim  of  an 
xaggerated  sense  of  his  duty  as  a  loyal 
assal.  It  Is  the  desire  of  the  King 
hat  he  should  get  rid  of  his  meek  and 
<eautiful  wife,  in  order  that  he  may 
narry  the  infanta,  the  Princess  Soliza, 
thence  Alarcos,  having  made  a  vow  to 
Jo  so,  deliberately  strangles  his  wife 
with  a  handkerchief.  In  dying,  the 
countess  pardons  her  husband,  but 
prophesies  that  within  30  days  the  King, 
the  infanta,  and  finally  the  guilty  count 
riimself.  'shall  appear  before  the  Judg- 


The  operation  of  the  curse,  which  as  we 
have  seen,  extended  in  the  original  ballad 
over  30  days,  is,  of  course,  hastened  in 
the  play;  indeed,  the  curse  itself  is 
necessarily  lost  sight  of,  since  the  mur- 
der of  the  countess  takes  place  off  the 
;  stage,  ai,d  ls  inaicated  onIy  by  a  sftrlek 
We  may- here  observe  that  a  good  deal 
is  accomplished  in  the  play  by  sounds 
from  invisible  disturbers  —  serenades, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  screams,  tolling 
of  bells,  and  occasional  blasts  of  trumpets 
and  horns,  being  invested  from  time  to 
time  with  special  significance.  Thunder 
and  lightning  may  also  be  reckoned 
among  these  outside  manifestations  A 
thunderbolt  plays,  indeed,  a  very  im- 
portant part,  for  it  is  by  tills  agency 
that  the  wicked  Infanta  is  finally  struck 
to  the  ground,  as  we  are  told,  'a  blight- 
ed corpse.'  Indirectly,  this  bolt  may 
even  be  said  to  have  slain  the  guilty 
hero  for  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  the 
fatal  news  he  stabs  himself,  calling  on 
what  few  of  the  personages  now  ™ 

«r  H  "gabbed  or  unstrangled  to  ob- 
serve  tn3,t— 

To  *„a  „'?be  Count  Alarcos  lived 


To    the   Editor   of  The 
Herald : 
n      Reading    Mr.  Ryan's 
'  Wash.     reminiscences  of  the  Old 
National  reminded  me  of  having  seen  it 
from  my  attic  window  go  up  in  flames 
when  I  was  a  boy.    A  member  of  my 
family  who  had  a  craze  for  fires  used 
to  keep  a  fireman's  hat  on  his  closet 
shelf,  and  whenever  he  heard  an  alarm 
he  would  grab  the  headpiece  and  rush 
down  the  street  with  it  on  over  his  ears, 
laboring  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
a  district   chief  or  something  of  the 
sort.    Some  of  the  ardor  was  taken  out 
of  him  on  the  above  occasion  when  hit 
by  a  hot  brick  which  fell  on  his  helmet 
during  the  height  of  the  fire,  so  that, 
like  Bret  Harte's  hero,  the  subsequent  i 
proceedings  interested  him  no  more.    I  ' 
remember    there    was   great    rejoicing  < 
among  the  Puritans  over  the  destruction  ' 
of  this  playhouse,  which  was  regarded 
by  them  as  the  abode  of  the  devil  him- 
self.   As  a  child  I  attended  the  Mayhew 
school  near  by,  but  never  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  entering  the  "Nash,"  which  was 
thought  by  my  guardians  to  be  no  fit 
place  for  "kids."    It  was  not  far  from 
there,  on  Cambridge  street,  near  Bow- 
doin  square,  that  Dr.  Jones  lived,  the 
author  of  "The  Silver  Spoon"  and  father 
|  of    Nat,"  the  old-time  actor,  who  died 
i°,ther  day  in  hIs  Scituate  home. 
Nat    was  one  of  my  early  joys;  and  1 
recall  an  occasion  when,  in  company 
with  a  well  known  theatrical  personage, 
the  latter,  in  shooting  at  a  target  in  a 
West  end  gallery,  hit  the  bullseye  of 
the  target  in  an  adjoining  alley.  Pan- 
demonium reigned  for  a  while,  and  the 
astounded  marksman  never  heard  th« 
last  of  his  remarkable  feat.  Somehow' 
the   most  amusing  things  are  seldom 
seen  on  the  stage— save  by  accident 


Lack  Of  "The  prevailing 

N0ljle  characteristic  of  the 

0.  ...  3ty^  of  Lord  Bea- 
bimpllClty.  consfield's  work  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  a  noble  simplicity. 
The  personages  are  apt  to  exclaim, 
'rash  caitiff!'  whenever  opportunity  oc- 
curs; and  they  apostrophize  the  Moor  as 
dusk  infidel.'  When  the  profligate  ad- 
mirer, waxing  over-bold,  ejaculates, 
thou  art  mine!'  and  insists  on  en- 
circling 'this  delicate  waist,'  the  perse- 
cuted Countess  replies,  'Unhand  me  Sir" 
in  an  approved  fashion  which  ought  to 
have  conciliated  Lambeth  audiences  Its 
cut-throat  swagger,  too,  more  than 
seems  absolutely  useful.  Perhaps  thev 
may  be  considered  to  make  up  for  this 
by  their  curious  tameness  when  called 
upon  to  proceed  to  business,  as  will  be 
sage  '"  th<2  followingr  remarkable  pas- 
"(The  Bravos  rush  in  and  assault 
t&ZTZ  C)    WUh  sword  aS 

bioodTos_So'  *>'  wb0  plays  witn  prf««*'-' 

No  sponsor  varlets.    Thus,  and  thus, 

ttiTJ!  *LnOW  your  stations.  (Thrusts  ) 
First  Bravo — Ah!  «<><•»./ 

Second  Bravo — Awav' 
Third  Bravo — Fly  fly 

ttt&XSfigfc  p,ace  ^  men. 

«JZh°re  lsJoubt  a  certain  merit  in  the 
pretty    un.form    maintenance    of    the ' 
sombre  key  of  the  play.  The  frank  wick!  : 


J.  B.  Booth, 
Mayo,  and 


Mr.  Ryan  refers  to 
J.  B.  Booth  and  i  re- 
call   seeing   him  at 
Melodrama,  the  Boston  Theatre, 
on  the  occasion  of  his  annual  benefit  as 
King  John.    Just  as  the  king  was  stat- 
ing himself  on  his  throne,  the  end  of  the 
long  sword  which  he  wore  at  his  side 
caught  in  the  stage  floor,  so  that  for  an 
appreciable  interval  the  body  of  his  im- 
perial majesty  hung  suspended  over  the 
royal  chair,  which  caused  a  ripple  of 
laughter  to  spread  through  the  house 
much  to  the  beneficiary's  discomfiture  It 
was  at  the  Boston  Theatre  that  I  first 
saw  Frank  Mayo  in  "The  Streets  of  New 
York."  It  was  an  amusing  skit  and  In 
a  certain  way  was  true  to  life.  Wasn't 
It  William  James  who  so  much  enjoyed 
melodramas?    It  has  been  the  fad  of 
late  years  to  harp  upon  realism    as  If 
anybody  knew  what  realism  is''    The  I 
so-called  realists,  as  a  rule,  see    and  ' 
endeavor  to   depict,   only  disagreeable  ' 
fragments  of  life,  and  these  fragments 
harped   upon,    grow   tiresome,  making 
the  "realistic"  plays  a  bore.  I  belYevf 
the  genial  and  philosophical  Mr.  Dooley 
lhas  made  some  entertaining  and  sensi- 
ble remarks  upon  this  subject.  1 


Boston  Museum, and  uooawin  and  Dlxey  i 
when  they  were  rnere  hoys,  and  the 
Methodl.it    Church    on    North  Russell 

I  street,  with  the  flagstones  on  which 
Dlxey  first  tried  his  "jig-steps." 
And    Wyzeman    Marshall,    who  gave 

!  Goodwin  Instruction  In  heavy  trage- 
dy. Many  a  time  I  have  heard  , 
the  veteran  coaching  a  pupil,  and 
in  the  deepest  of  tragic  tones  say  to  a 
tiny  namesake;  "How  do  you  do,  Wyze- 
man?" —  with  the  accent  on  the  "you." 
The  mention  of  "Evangeline"  in  The 
Herald  article  brought  to  mind  Cheever 

Goodwin  who  besides  being  an  author 
|  was  a    first-rate    baseball    pitcher.  I 
j  still  bear  the  mark  on  my  person  of  a 
hot  curved  ball— not  a  highball— deliv- 
ered by  him  when  I  was  one  of  the  bats- 
men of  an  opposition  team.    This  re-  i 
calls    George    Frothingham    of  "Robin 
Hood"  fame,  one  of  the  staunchest  and 
most  vociferous  rooters  for  the  old  Bos-  I 
ton  Red  Stockings  In  their  halcyon  days  I 
at  the  South  End  grounds,  before  Baby 
Anson  was  born.     Talk  of  Cy  Young! 
Why,  Cy  is  a  mere  colt  compared  to  the 
real  old-timers  like  Dick  McBride,  Joe 
Start,  and  Shad  and  Muffins!  Almost 
all  American  actors  are  baseball  fans, 
and  I  wonder  if  there  is  one  left  who 
remembers  Jackson,  who  fell  asleep  in 
his  chair  during  a  game  when  second 
baseman  of  the  Boston  nine.    He  was  to 
run  for  Cal  McVey,  who  was  lame  that 
day,  at  the  bat;  but,  forgetting  all  about 
it,  the  day  being  sultry,  Jackson  took 
what  seemed  a  good  opportunity  to  "rest 
up"  by  snatching  40  winks  while  his 
side  had  their  inning.    McVey  hit  the 
first  ball  pitched  right  on  the  nose,  and 
it  sailed  away  far  over  the  head  of  the 
right  fielder.    AVatching  Its  course  with 
smiling  face,   "Mac"  suddenly  became 
aware  that  nobody  was  running  for  him 
He  turned  quickly  around  and  sang  out: 
"Where  are  you,  Jacky?"    The  latter, 
roused  from  his  slumbers,  sprang  from 
his  chair,  and  sprinted  for  first,  arriv- 
ing, strange  to  relate,  just  before  the 
ball  settled  In  the  hands  of  the  first 
baseman.    It  is  my  belief  that  this  was 
the  first,  last  and  only  time  this  spec- 
tacular play  was  ever  made  in  a  base- 
ball game.    It  is  a  classic  incident,  but 
I've  never  met  anyone  who  happened  to 
see  that  particular  play,  or  even  heard 
of  it.    Yet  I'll  take  my  Alfred  David 
that  it  actually  occurred. 

DeWolf  Hopper  says  he  clearly  recalls 
Casey  at  the  bat  and  the  day  Kelly  stole 
home  from  second  base  across  the  pitch- 
er's box,  winning  the  game  by  sliding 
over  the  home,  plate  on  the  seat  of  his 
I  pants;  but  he  V;an't  remember  Jackson 
sneaking  down  to  first  after  rousing  up 
j  from  the  arm-chair  when  McVey  hit 
that  three-bagger  to  right.  In  those 
days,  be  it  remembered,  the  players  had 
separate  resting  places  not  far  from  the 
foul  line  on  the  third-base  side. 

It  has  been  often  said  that  Boston  is 
the  best  show  town  in  the  country.  Per- 
haps it  is.  There  are  certainly  plenty 
of  shows  in  it  nowaday.  Going  into  the 
Tremont  the  other  afternoon  I  saw  "The 
Woman  Hater's  Club."  with  Leslie  Ken- 
yon  in  the  caste.  I  say  I  saw  it.  but  in 
reality  I  saw  very  little  of  it.  What  I 
did  see.  what  Kenyon  made  me  see.  was 
something  of  the  past;  something  of  the 
wholesome  English  ways  and  traditions. 
And  I  gave  him,  under  my  breath,  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  making  me  forget, 
for  a  time,-  my  troubles  and  vexations, 
and  recall  again  some  of  the  friends 
who  are  no  more  . 
"We  are  not  all  the  self  we  see, 

But  twined  around  with  men 
Who  once  performed   this   mortal  dream 
And  dream  'in  us  again." 
West  Roxbury. 


Notes  of 
Theatre 
and  Music. 


Early 
Actors  and 
Baseball. 


I  was  greatly  inter- 
ested in  reading  The 
Herald  article  on  stage 
folk  who  made  their 
beginnings  in  Boston.  I  remember 
Charles  Barron  as  a  young  man  at  th- 


J.  W. 

The  Pall  Mall  Ga- 
zette, speaking  again 
about     the  perfor- 
mance of  "Find  the 
Woman,"  which  is  "The  Third  Degree," 
quotes  an  "American  gentleman,"  our 
old  friend  "who  does  not  wish  his  name 
to   be   mentioned,"   as   saying:  "Over 
there  this  piece  was  acted   as  crude, 
coarse  melodrama.   Here  it's  done  quiet- 
ly—yet it  gets  there  just  the  same." 
Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  of  the  Little 
j  Theatre,  London,  recently  returned  from 
Munich.   She  went  there  to  see  a  farce 
comedy  imported  from  Vienna. 
"The  acting,"  she  says,  "was  indif- 
I  ferent,    the   mounting   bad,    the  story 
commonplace  and  of*  the  old-fashioned 
type  of  25  years  ago.    Yet  the  house 
was  crowded;  the  audience  laughed  at 
old  situations  and  yelled  with  delight 
at  well  known  tricks  of  the  comedian 
I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  these 
things  could  still  be  accepted  in  a  centre 
where   Bernard   Shaw    held   the  stage 
before  he  was  played  in  England,  and 
where  Ibsen  is  acted  as  often  as  are 
Shakespeare  and  Schiller,  there  will  al 
ways  be  a  big  audience,  all  the  world 
over,  ior  the  stereotyped  pattern  of  old- 
fashioned  drama."  Miss  Kingston  hopes 
to  introduce  some  works  by  youn-  au 
thors.   "Nobody  can  talk  of  the  decline 
of  the  drama  at  the  present  moment 
I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  theory  that 
invention   precedes  necessity,   and  not 
necessity  invention,  in  the  drama  " 

Ian  Kubelik,  who  on  his  marr<a«re 
acquired  Hungarian  citizenship  his 
Magyansed  his  name  and  will  be  known 
as  ..-  nos  Polgar.  Does  not  "po!ga"Mn 
Magyar  mean  "citizen""  n 
Piet  Janssens,  a  Hollander,  has  com- 
P'e'e,d  *  ™eIo<Jrama.  "Bonnot,  Garnhar 
et  Cie."  for  which  he  has  utilized  the 
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I  crimes  01  the  famous  automobile  ban- 
dits. The  author  at  the  end  represents 
Bonnot  s  .sweetheart  as  slain  by  the 
pursuers'  bullets.  Pome  of  the  Dutch 
Journals  protest  against  the  performance 
of  this  play. 
Cecil  K.  Armstrong  Is  the  author  of 
A  century  of  Great  Actors."  "Mr. 
Armstrong  has  not  much  that  is  new 
to  say,  even  In  the  matter  of  criticism." 

m   E.   Oliver's   book,   "The  English 
Stage;   its  History  and  Developments  " 
also  recently  published  In  London,  is  de- 
scribed  as   much   cheaper  and  better, 
i  "The  reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of 
history  in   it.    brightly   composed,  and 
shot  through  with  a  Judgment  that  is 
[  fairly  sound  and  sympathies  that  are 
i  generally   creditable.    Wo  should  cer- 
tainly  not  say  that  in  Shylock,  Richard, 
and  Iago  Kean  has  had  no  equal  on  our 
| stage;  for  Ids  Iago  was  immeasurably 
Inferior  to  his  Othello  and  was  certainly 
vastly  surpassed  by  Irving's  Iago,  while 
his  Shylock,  grand  as  It  was,  probably 
found  Its  equal  In  Irving's.  Mr.  Oliver 
welcomes  warmly  the  repertory  thea- 
tre movement  of  the  present  day,  de- 
nounces the  censorship    and    finds  in 
musical  comedy  little  more  than  'legs 
and  tomfoolery.'    As  a  matter  of  fact, 
musical  comedy  is  as  a  rule  very  mod- 
I  estly  draped  so  far  as  legs  are  con- 
cerned; and  the  actress  in  tights  so  pop- 
ular in  the  burlesques  of  the  Nellie  Far-; 
ren  days  is  now  only  seen  in  Christ- 
mas pantomime.    The  late  Miss  Emily 
Soldene  used  to  say  in  her  amusing  way 
that  she  believed  the  actresses  in  mod- 
ern musical  comedy  had  no  figure?  to 
show,  and,   therefore,   did     not     show  I 
them!" 

Wolf-Ferrari  is  completing  a  two-act 
opera  based  on  Mollere's  "Le  Malade  ' 
Imaginairo,"  and  is  at  work  on  an  opera 
comique  entitled  "Honi  soit  oui  mal  y 
pense." 


Deo.  S.  Jan.  7  and  March  IS  (see  special 
notice). 

The  Ixmgy  Club  will  give  Its  usual' 
three  concerts.  The  dates  will  be  an- 
nounced later. 

Negotiations  are  now  pending  for  re- 
citals by  William   A.   Weeker.  Leopold' 
dowsky.    Norman    Wilks   and  May 
Pauer.    A  joint   song  recital   by  Miss 


into 


lime-k 


to  a  cinder;  but  he  had  strength  and 
resolution  enough  to  drag  himself  to  a 
neighboring  village  and  lodge  an  in- 
formation before  a  magistrate. 

An  Albanian  Duel. 

Just  now  there  Is  talk  about  the  fe- 
rocity of  the  Albanians— we  do  not  reter 


Company  and  Edmond  Clement,  tenor. 
Is  also  being  arranged  as  an  afternoon 
at  Jordan  Hall,  with  Miss  Kitty  Cheat- 
ham, "  entertainer*" 


Maggie  Teyte  of  the   Chicago  Opera   I  to  trie  Inhabitants  of  Albany,   N.  Y., 

who  are  savage  only  tn  appetite  when 
Helderber&  mutton  Is  set  before  them. 
Sir  Richard  Burton,  who  once  com- 
manded a  corps  of  Bashl-Bazouks, 
wrote:  "The  Albanian  contingent,  who 
generally  fitrht  when  they  are  drunk, 
had  a  peculiar  style  of  monomachy. 
The  principals,  attended  by  their  sec- 
onds and  by  all  their  friends,  stood 
close  opposite,  each  holding  a  cocked 
pistol  in  their  right  hand  and  a  glass 
of  raki  or  spirits  of  wine,  in  their  left. 
The  first  to  drain  his  draught  had  the 
right  to  fire,  and  generally  blazed  away 
with  fatal  effect.  It  would  have  been 
useless  to  discourage  this  practice,  but 
I  insisted  on  fair  play." 


G.  A.  G.  writes  from  Stratton,  Me.: 
"Can  you  tell  me  the  origin  of  the  word 
'blumblodgets,'  heard  in  the  familiar 
speech  of  guides  and  natives  in  this 
region?"  We  know  the  word,  also  its 
meaning,  but  wild  horses  could  not 
drag  us  to  a  discussion  of  its  derivation. 
"It  is  not  a  word  unsaid,  it  Is  not  in| 

any  dictionary,"  to  quote  Walt  Whit-l   

man,  but  it  is  an  utterance,  likewise 
a  symbol,  and  is  always  associated  In 
our  mind  with  Turkey  rhubarb. 

To  K.  L.  P.  You  are  right.  The  title 
of  the  German  piece  on  which  "A  Polish 
Wedding,"  is  based  is  "Polnische  Wirt- 
schaft,"  which,  being  interpreted, 
means,  "a  disorderly  household."  But: 
why  should  such  a  household  be  known 
contemptuously  as  "Polish"? 


DISRAELI"  AT  " 
THE  PLYMOUTH 


KNEISEL  QUARTET. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  (Franz  Knoisel, 
Hans  Letz,   Louis  Svecanski,  William 
\^':el:a>    wdi    give    four    concerts  in 
,  Stelnert  Hall  on  Tuesday  evenings  at 
P.  M.,  Nov.  5,  Dec.  3,  Jan.  7,  March 
18.    Among  the  works  to  be  performed 
I  f_re    these:     Grieg,    quartet,  G-minor, 
l|  Haydn,   quartet;   D-minor,  op.   76  No. 
(  Locffler,     quintet,     F-major;  Mozart, 
.  quintet,  G-minor;  Reger.  quartet,  E  flat 
major;  Schubert,  quartet,  G-major,  op. 
1161;  Schumann,  quartet,  A-minor  op.  41 
No.  1,  piano  quintet.  E  flat  major;  R. 
■  usb,  'cello  sonata:  Svendsen,  octet 
i  for     string?;     Tschaikowsky,  sestet, 
"Souvenir  de  Florence." 
'    Subscribers  to  the  concerts  of  last 
[season  have  the  privilege  of  securing 
their    seats    by    application    to   L.  H 
Mudgett,  Symphony  Hall,  on  or  befo.  „' 
Oct.  19. 

The  general  subscription  sale  will  open 
Oct.  21.  Tickets  for  single  concerts  may 
be  obtained  on  and  after  Friday,  Nov.  1. 

I  CONCERT  ANNOUNCEMENTS.  | 

The  management  of  Symphony  Hall  ' 
announces  an  interesting  list  of  recital* 
and  concerts  for  the  coming  season. 
Those  to  be  held  at  Symphony  Hall  will 
include  the  concert  already  announced 
by  Mme.  Calve  on  Sunday  afternoon, 
Oct.  20;  a  recital  by  Mme.  Schumann- 
Heinle,  on  Sunday,  Nov.  24;  by  Madam* 
Sembrich,  Sunday,  Dec.  8;  Miss  Clara 
Butt  and  Mr.  Rumford  will  give  a  joint 
recital  on  Sunday.  Jan.  5,  while  Mis» 
Elena  Gerhardt  will  be  heard  on  Sun- 
day, Jan.  1?.   Miss  Julia  Culp,  the  Dutch 

mezzo-soprano.  of  whom  flattering  leoul,  a.  single  year;  a  hundred  souls, 
things  are  said,  will  give  a  recital  In 


Yesterday  and  Today, 

How     opinions     concerning  morals 
change  with  the  revolving  years'.  When 
"Nana,"  based  by  Busnach  on  Zola's 
romance — for  Zola  was  a  romanticist  in 
spite  of  his  shrieks  for  naturalism — was 
produced  at  the  Ambigu  in  Paris  (1881) 
there   were  loud  protests  against  Its 
"immorality,"  although  there  weire  Pari- 
sian critics  who  said  that  this  "Nana" 
was  considerably  expurgated  and  did 
not  closely  resemble  the  novel.  "The 
'Nana'  of  the  Ambigu,"  wrote  one  critic, 
"is  an  essentially  moral  one;  the  poor 
girl  Is  unconscious  of  the  evil  that  she 
works  and  Is  not  the  cause  of  the  fool- 
ishness displayed  by  the  men  that  ruin 
themselves  for  her."    The  play  ran  for 
154  performances  that  year.    The  part 
of    Nana    was    created    by  Leontine 
Massin,    one    of    the    most  beautiful 
blondes  in  Paris.    Her  photograph  wa3 
in  all  the  shop  windows,  and  the  Jewels 
she  wore  had  been  the  pride  of  historic 
families.     As  an  actress  she  had  no 
reputation  except  In  this  part,  but  it 
was  Zola's  idea  that  a  realistic  play 
could  not  be  real  unless  the  performers 
came  from  the  ranks  they  portrayed. 
They  were  instructed  to  be  "natural," 
"to  be  themselves."    Leontine  at  last 
fell  Into  want,  lost  her  mind,  and  in  1901 ' 
was  sent  to  an  asylum  for  lunatics. 

And  now  this  play,  revived  at  the 
Ambigu,  is  voted  slow  and  dull,  and  a 
man  in  the  stalls  was  heard  explaining 
to  his  neighbor  that  "the  late  Gen. 
Booth  had  adapted  It  from  the  Eng- 
lish." 

What  a  fuss  was  made  about  "The 
Black  Crook"!  Some  of  us  remember 
the  savage  attack  made  on  the  spec- 
tacle and  all  that  took  part  in  it  by 
Olive  Logan.  If  "The  Black  Crook" 
were  revived  today,  how  tame  and  in- 
offensive it  would  seem— a  show  for 
children,,  on  a  pleasant  Saturday  after- 
noon. Yet  we  should  like  to  have  some 
of  the  i dear  old  lines  again:  "A  single 


Symphony  Hall  and  the  date  will  be> 
announced  later. 

In  the  same  Hall  a  concert  will  be 
given  on  Nov.  10  by  the  New  York  Phil- 
harmonic Societj-,  Mr.  Stransky,  con» 
fluctor.  and  Mischa  Elman,  the  eminent 
fciollnist,  as  soloist.  The  Minneapolis 
Symphony  Orchestra,  Emil  Oberhoffer 
Conductor,  will  be  heard  on  Feb.  20.  The 
Sffandel  and  Haydn  Society  will  give> 
its  usual  three  concerts  Sunday,  Deo.. 
B2,  and  Monday,  Dec.  23,  "The  Messiah"; 
JBunday,  Feb.  9,  Chadwick's  "Phoenix 
Explrans"  and  Rossini's  "Stabat  Ma- 
ter;" and  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  28, 
"Elijah."  The  Cecilia  Society  will  glv« 
two  concerts  on  Dec.  19  and  April  17  re« 
epectively. 

Harry  Lauder  will  be  at  Symphony 
Hall  the  entire  week  of  Jan.  6,  giving  si* 
evening  concerts  and  two  matinees. 
-Lauder  is  one  of  the  greatest  singers  ot 
Scotch  songs  of  our  time  and  is  a  great 
favorite  in  this  city. 

The  violin  recltal3  will  include  one  by,! 
EMischa  Elman  in  Symphony  Hall  on 
TJec.  15;  Ysaye,  who  has  not  been  in 
this  city  for  many  years,  will  give  a 
Recital  In  Symphony  Hall  on  Jan 


a  hundred  years! 
to  live  forever! 

"Forever?" 

"AYE,  FOREVER 


'Tis  in  your  power 


To  the  Rescue!! 

Articles  have  been  published  recently 
in  American  and  English  newspapers 
lamenting  the  decay  of  poetry.  Not 
only  are  there  no  "boss  polts,"  but  the 
searchers  after  the  epic  and  the  lyric, 
sweeping  the  literary  heaven,  find  no 
stars  of  second  or  third  magnitude. 
Courage,  faint  hearts!  We  quote  this 
advertisement  published  in  the  London 
Times: 

POET,  20  liigh  promise,  contributes  to  lead- 
ing   Reviews;    brilliant   speaker,  writer, 
conversationalist,    organiser;    tall,  energetic; 
.  good    looking.     Desperately    usht.iug  poverty. 
Intensely  ambitions.    WAKTS  OPPORTUNITY 

wuere  talent  counts.  Any  one  help?  ,  The 

Times  Office,  B.  C.  i 

Once  in  Fashion. 

While  we  are  considering  literature— 
pronouncer"  "Mteratoor,"  if  you  insist— 
let  us  note  u.e  fiction  that  was  in  vogue 


...  12. 

Jordan  Hall  will  have  its  quota  of  con 

certs  as  usual.    Mrs.  Helen  Allen  Hunt  j  when  Lady  Dorothy  Nevlll  was  younger. 

iWn,a^  who^,-;-;:  !«»  ^ * ^  ™ium*  * 


BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

PLYMOUTH  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "Disraeli,"  a 
Play  In  four  acts  by  Louis  N.  Parker. 
Produced  at  Montreal,  Jan.  23,  1911. 

The  guke  of  Glastonbury  Cha-rles  Carey 

Ths  Duchess  of  Glastonbury.  .Leila  Bepton 
Adolphus,  Viscount  Cudwortb.J.  R.  Torrens 

Lady  Cudworth  Frances  Reeve 

Lord  Brooke  of  Brookehlll, 
r^j,  .  t,     ,  Out  Cunningham 

ri^y  B,ro<Jke  "aire  R.  Qulnn 

Lad>  Clarissa  Pevensey  Violet  Hemlng 

£{?ari??'  ,V"count  Deeford.  .Arthur  Eld-red 
The  Rt.  Hon,  Benjamin  Disraeli,  i 
t  „  j..  „  George  Arliss 

Z, ■    y  Beaconsfleld  Marguerite  St.  John 

Mrs.  Noel  Travers  Margaret  Dala 

Mr.  Hugh  Meyers  Alexander  Calvert 

Mr   Lumley  Foljambe  fitapleton  Kent 

p*?.0"1  Douglas  Ross 

|,°"£'  ^-6t-  Clair  Bayfield 

Jfloo!c8  Rutherford  Herman 

The  dramatist  In  a  program  note  [ 
'craves  Indulgence  for  the  liberty  he1 
has  taken  with  history";  and  Disraeli  at ' 
the  end  of  the  third  act  admits  to  his 
wife  and  the  audience  that,  as  prime 
minister,  he  could  not  take  away  the 
charter  of  the  Bank  of  England,  but 
that  Sir  Michael  of  the  bank  did  not 
know  it  Thus  is  the  improbability,  or 
rather  the  Impossibility,  doubled.  In  the 
original  version,  as  we  have  been  In- 
formed, the  representative  of  the  bank 
came  to  the  rescue  of  Disraeli  and,  re- 
joicing in  his  patriotic  action,  brought 
down  the  curtain  with  a  heroic  line.  As 
the  play  now  stands,  it  really  ends  with 
the  third  act.  The  fourth  gives  an  op- 
portunity of  seeing  members  of  the  Eng- 
lish nobility,  as  Mr.  Parker  thinks  they 
move  and  have  their  being,  in  their 
court  dress,  and  again  assures  the  audi- 
ence that  Disraeli  was  fond  of  his  wife. 
There  is  no  other  reason  for  the  exist- 
ence of  this. act.  , 

Mr.  Parker's  Disraeli  as  plaved  bv 
Mr.  Arliss  is  a  composite  character- 
a  mixture  of  Mr.  Tulkinghorn,  Mephis- 
topheles  in  his  more  amiable  moments 
Cardinal  Richelieu  in  his  gentler  mood 
and  the  Disraeli  of  Punch.  The  mask 
is  always  that  of  the  Prime  Minister 
and  the  make-up  of  Mr.  Arliss  is  singu- 
larly ingenious  and  life  like. 

♦  i  The  S„t„0ry  ,s  as  slmP'e  as  it  is  ficti- 
tious Many  have  learned  history  from 
Sir  Walter  Scott  and  Dumas  the  elder. 

„l!ot  unlifcely  that  many,  having 
seen  Mr.  Parker's  play,  will  be  firmly 
convinced  that  Disraeli  bought  the 
Khadive's  shares  In  the  Suez  Canal,  and 
thus  baffled  Russia,  whereas  the  man 
that  brought  about  the  purchase  was 
Mr   Frederick  Greenwood,  and  Disraeli 

?if  "?  more  to  d0  with  the  transaction 
than  Mr.  Jones,  and  Mr3.  Brown,  and 
Miss  Robinson,  who  applauded  Mr 
Arliss  last  night. 

In  the  play  Disraeli  sends  to  Egypt 
young  Charles,  who  might  justly  be  char- 
acterized as  a  "mutt,"  to  do  the  deli- 
cate business.  The  Prime  Minister,  a 
bit  of  a  detective,  thwarts  the  schemes 
of  Mrs.  Travers  and  her  husband,  who 
are  spies  In  the  pay  of  Russia;  thwarts 
them  even  after  the  bullion  that  was 
to  come  to  Meyers,  the  Jew  banker  and 
friend  of  Disraeli,  had  gone  down  in  a 
vessel,  scuttled  by  a  crew  corrupted  by 
the  Russian  government.  For  Mrs. 
Travers,  a  handsome,  seductive  creature, 
I  had  a  spotted  past,  and  Disraeli  knew 
about  it  all  the  time  and  remembered 
her  adventures  In  Geneva.  One  of  the 
most  preposterous  scenes  in  the  play  Is 


•ed  the  public  and  the  critics  when  hfj 
was  here  last  season,  wl'l  give  a  recital, 
the  date  to  be  announced;  Miss  Tina 
Lerner  and  Miss  Germaine  Schnitzel- 
pianists,  will  give  recitals  on  Tivrsday, 
afternoon,  Nov.  14,  and  Saturday  after- 
noon, Jan.  H,  respectively,  while  Misa" 
Edith  Thompson  will  give  a  piano  re-  ' 
cltal,  the  date  to  be  announced  later  i 

The  Flonzaley  Quartet  wil  give  its 
uau*i  J.^Tff  concerts  'n  Jordan  Hall  on,: 
the  following  Thursday  evenings  Dee 
12.  Feb.  S  and  March  18. 

The  Kneisel  Quartet  will  give  four' 
concerts  in  Stelnert  Hall   on  Nov.   5  ? 


where  ho  detects  her  In  fhe  ftttemnt  tn 
molrs  Just  published,  from  a  mid- Vic-     steai  a  secret  code  and  then  lectures  her 
torian  novel:   "All  of  a  sudden  the  girl     after  feigning  illness  in  the  stage  man- 
ner of  "Me  Lud  Cardinal  Rioheloo." 
!    It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the  im- 
i  probabilities  or  the  impossibilities'  or 
j  to  speak  of  Mr.  Parker's  ideas  cone'ern- 
ing  the  speech   and   behavior  of  the 
!  aristocracy;    or    to   comment   on  the 
:  comic  gardener  and  comic  postman  at 
i  Hughenden.  >s  performed  by  Mr  Arliss 
|  and  his  company  -Disraeli"  is  an  en-  i 
tertalning  play  in  three  acts. 

Mr.  Arliss,  one  of  the  most  accom- 1 
plished  actors  now  before  the  public 
did  much  more  than  appear  as  the  coun- 
terfelt  presentment  of  the  ironical  and 
theatical    statesman.      He    made  the 


continued  to  sit  on  the  sand  gazing  on 
the  briny  deep,  on  whose  heaving  bosom 
the  tall  ships  went  merrily  by,  freighted 
—ah!  who  can  tell  with  how  much  joy 
and  sorrow,  and  pine  and  lumber,  and 
emigrants,  and  hopes  and  salt  fish?" 

Another  author,  describing  a  fire, 
wrote^  "A.  horse  entirely  consumed 
made  its  escape,  uttering  horrible 
cries!" 

And  still  another  told  of  a  traveler, 
who  after  being  perforated  vrtth  count- 
less   bullets    by   bandits,   was  thrown 


,     1          ttOTuyi  i  or  in«  time  being  the 

historical  perversions  and  the  Incredible 

situations.  The  Impersonation  wis  com- 
posed with  consummate  art,  with  the 

utmost  finish  in  detail;  and  the  perform- j 
ance  was  remarkable  for  its  freshness,' 

spontaneity  and  vitality. 

This  Disraeli  was  many  sided,  as  In 
life.  The  epigrams,  as  delivered,  did 
not  suggest  the  lamp  or  the  "wit  of 
the  staircase";  the  Irony  was  the  ex- 
pression of  an  attitude  toward  life;  the 
gallantry  toward  wife  and  Clarissa  was 
not  only  for  an  evening  in  public;  and 
when  for  a  moment  Disraeli  thought 
himself  ruined  and  disgraced,  there  was 
no  taint  of  mock-heroics,  nor  In  the 
appeal  to  the  Bank  of  England  and  the 
final  threat  did  Mr.  Arliss  think  It 
necessary  to  Indulge  In  a  grand  tirade. 
From  the  beginning  to  the  end  there 
was  a  refreshing  exhibition  of  finest 
art.  A  close  relationship  with  the  audi- 
ence was  established  as  soon  as  Mr. 
Arliss  came  upon  the  stage,  and 
through  the  play  the  spectators  wero 
in  fullest  sympathy. 

The  company,  as  a  whole  gave  ade- 
quate support.  Conplcuous  among  the 
players  were  Miss  St.  John,  whose  Lady 
Beaconsfield  was  simple  and  loveable; 
Miss  Dale,  whose  beauty  and  artistic 
restraint  gave  plausibility  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  spy,  and  Miss  Heming,  an 
unaffected  Clarissa. 

A  large  audience  was  most  appreci- 
ative and  Mr.  Arliss  spoke  a  few  words 
in  good  taste  >at  the  end  of  the  third 
act. 


ST.  JAMES  THEATRE — "On  the 
Level,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Richard 
Madden.    First  performance. 

Robert  Bangs. . . .   Charles  Abbe 

Jenoj-  Binji  rr«  Marguerite  Bourns 

5  ?,  ^*rney  ■■■■  Theodore  Priebus 

™U  Et??s,  Btbel  Grey  Terry 

Thomas  Qulney  Gerard.  Dudley  Hawley 

Cora  Whltely  Beth  Franklyn 

A  bride  of  a  few  months,  who  finds  the 
husband  she  thought  the  paragon  of  all 
virtues  an  embezzler  and  entangled 
with  another  woman,  remains  still  abso. 
lutely  confident  of  the  spark  of  good 
she  believes  there  Is  In  him,  but  has  to 
wait  until  he  has  almost  killed  her  be- 
fore he  finds  out  himself  and  in  self- 
abasement  crawls  back,  unbelieving  of 
her  final  forgiveness. 

Primarily  the  play,  apparently,  is 
meant  to  be  entertaining  and  in  this  It 
undoubtedly  suoceeds.  One  young  mar- 
ried couple,  happy  In  their  domesticity 
lead  two  of  their  friends,  who  have 
been  holding  off  for  lack  of  funds  to 
take  the  plunge.  The  husband  Is  in- 
volved at  his  bank — too  small  a  salary  in 
the  first  place  and  an  Infatuation  for  an 
actress  In  the  second.  For  the  latter  he 
has  embezaled.  The  son  of  the  presi- 
dent of  the  bank,  an  unsuccessful  suitor 
for  the  bride's  hand,  comes  to  his  res- 
cue, both  financially  and  matrimonially, 
and  smooths  the  way  toward  an  end 
of  all  their  troubles.  It  la  simple 
enough  and  trite,  but  there  is  something 
different  in  the  handling. 

It  Is  a  play  for  young  married  couples. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bangs  are  drawn  from 
real  life.  Mr.  Abbe  and  Miss  Bourne 
will  be  readily  recognised  by  half  the 
people  that  see  them  as  In  some  part 
the  replicas  of  friends.  Both  last  night 
brought  repeated  waves  of  chuckles 
from  the  audience,  chuckles  that  arose 
not  from  any  direct  humor  In  the  lines, 
but  because  the  situation  and  the  re- 
sulting dialogue  was  so  natural  that  it 
was  instantly  appreciated.  Both  Mr. 
Abbe  and  Miss  Bourne  found  parts  in 
which  they  seemed  perfectly  at  home. 

Miss  Terry,  too,  played  a  more  dlffl-  i 
cult  role  with  a  skill  and  repression  as 
creditable  as  It  was  delightful  Mr. 
Hawley  was  thoroughly  competent  in  | 
his  part  of  the  deus  exmachlna,  though 
at  times  he  seemed  to  forget  tnere  was 
an  audience  anxious  to  hear  what  he 
had  to  say. 

Mr.  Friebus,  particularly  in  the  last 
act,  spoiled  the  sense  of  naturalness 
and  modernity  by  overemotion  and  a 
strained  enunciation. 
Miss  Franklyn,  as  the  siren,  played 
her  one  tense  scene  with  commendable 
restraint  and  much  ability. 


HOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— First 
production  in  Boston  of  "Coming  Home 
to  Roost,"  a  comedy  In  three  acts  by 
Edgar  Selwyn.  founded  on  a  short 
story  by  Jesse  Lynch  Williams.  Cast: 
Martin  Boldt. .  .William  Courtlelgn 

Ellen  Boldt . . .  /V  t/v-  ■  •  .Phyllis  Bostwlck 

Miss  Hudson  Blaa  Berold 

Robert  Harrison....  Felix  Krembi 

Dr.  Colbey  William  Sampson 

Sarah  Grace  Elllston 

Dick  McBlroy  Otto  Hoffman 

William  Lawrence  George  Bl&ckua 

Aloyslou*  Leonard  Frank  Monroe 

Desperate  Illness  requires  herolo 
treatment';  so  when  good  old  Dr.  Col- 
bey, from  the  home  town  up  country, 
advises  Martin  Boldt.  the  successful 
financier,  that  he  will  have  to  "go ;' 
broke,"  to  cure  his  wife's  neurasthenia,  1 
Boldt  consents  after  a  big  mental  strug- 
gle and  after  he  has  seen  that  the  mere 
hint  that  he  might  be  in  trouble  causes 
Sarah,  the  wife,  to  chirk  up  percepti- 
bly. Boldt  realizes  now  that  the  special- 
ists all  failed  in  the  case,  because  there 
was  nothing  to  cure,  and  that  Dr. 
Colbey  •  .was  right  in  •  declaring  that 
Sarah's  "nerves"  are  all  due  to  the 
fact  that  she  lias  nothing  to  live  for 
after  Boldt  has  achieved  wealth  and 
the  help  she  gave  hun  in  his  early I 
Struggles  is  no  longer  needed. 


To  cure  the  Imaginary  illue.'-s  TOToT 

has  an  Imaginary  financial  smash-up. 
The  town  house  Is  sold  and  they  run  a. 
chicken  farm— or  rather  Mrs.  Boldt 
thinks  she  does— up  the  Hudson.  She 
ffettJ  well.  Bui  real  disaster  threatens 
foldt  nowx  and  he  Is  unahle  to  persuade 
Atty.-Gen.  Lawrence  to  say  the  word 
that  would  avert  the  blow.  The  thick- 
oils  of  various  kinds  are  all  coming 
home  to  roost  on  the  farm.  Boldt  has 
to  tell  his  wife  of  his  original  deception 
and  then  she  thinks  of  a.  way  to  put  the 
matter  up  to  the  attorney-general  so 
that  he  feels  It  his  duty  to  speak  out 
and  give  Boldt  the  chance  he  needs  to 
prevent  the  real  smash. 

This  simple  though  novel  little  story 
is  worked  out  with  abundant  humorous 
complications  that  naturally  would  fol- 
low a  colossal  lie  like  Boldt's.  The  fun 
Is  quiet  and  wholesome  and  the  story 
Is  presented  by  a  cast  so  uniformly  ex- 
cellent that  It  Is  all  plausible  and  in- 

Kf,  Backus  Is  finely  dignified,  though 
liumatily  sympathetic  as  the  attorney 
general.  Mr.  Monroe  is  appropriately 
explosive  as  Boldt's  partner,  Leonard. 
3tto  Hoffman  furnishes  one  of  the 
'rightist  spots  In  the  play  as  a  foolish 
•ountry  youth  of  good  family.  Mr. 
frembs  is  wholly  adequate  to  the  part 
if  Boldt's  secretary  In  love  with  the 
Inancler's  sister  and  Miss  Bostwlck, 
iho  is  a  Boston  girl,  aids  as  the  sister 
rlth  her  naturalness,  though  the  char- 
cter  Is  not  one  that  in  Itself  provokes 


All  who  see  Grace  Elllston's  suffer- 
ings as  Sarah  at  the  start  suffer  with 
her,  though  they  know  sho  is  no  In- 
valid, and  all  feel  the  tingle  of  her 
regained,  abounding  health,  while  at 
all  times  her  evident  love  and  solicitude 
for  her  husband  win  the  sympathy  that 
an  ordinary  "nervous"  woman  would 
not  get.  That  Is  what  simple  charity, 
.Iness  and  sincerity  accomplish. 

Mr.  Courtlelgh's  problems  and  trou- 
bles as  Boldt,  both  as  financier  and 
amateur  chicken  farmer,  are  set  forth 
so  straight-forwaidly  and  in  such  hon- 
est, manly  fashion  that  all  who  see 
them  partake  therein  and  are  pleased. 

Mr.  Sampson  as  Dr.  Colbey,  comes 
down  from  Canandaigua  and  as  he  en- 
ters he  brings  big  gusts  of  country  air 
that  blow  through  the  whole  house.  His 
many  little  homely  ways  of  expressing 
his  common  sense  views  on  medical 
and  other  matters  make  one  of 
chief  attractions  of  the  piece. 
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Castle  square  Theatre-"Such  a  Little 
Queen,"  by  Channlng  Pollock! 

Stephen  IV  Wilson  Melrose 

Iiobert  Trainer  Donald  Meek 

Raron  Cmaea   .George  Henry  Trader 

Adolph  Unman  Walter  Walker 

Nathaniel  gulgg  Al  Roberts 

Harry  Sherman   .Carney  Christie 

Oereual  Myrsa  .....Egbert  Munro 

Count  of  Ravanlca  Alfred  Lunt 

Prince  Nlcklas  .Stowell  H.  Bancroft 

E  lzabctli  Lauman  Lavrett  Browno 

Mary  ......Mabel  Colcord 

Cora   F.tzgerald  Sylvia  Bladen 

Mi.rgare:  Donnolly  Margaret  Fay 

Anna  Victoria.....  Mary  Young 


STORE  COMEDY  AT 

B.  F.  KEITH'S  THEATRE 

Miss  Jessie  Busley  scored  a  hit  on 
>ier  first  appearance  in  vaudeville  at 
B.  F.  Keith's  Theatre  In  "Miss  318," 
i  Comedy  of  Department  Store.  Life, 
written  by  Rupert  Hughes.  The*  rest 
I  >t  the  bill  is  made  up  of  Montambo  and 
Wells  in  "Acrobatic  Funnosclties"; 
Miller  and  Mack,  singers  and  dancers; 
The  Five  Musical  Lassies.  Andrew 
Kelley,  the  Irish  comedian;  Bert  Levy; 
McDevltt,  Kelley  and  Lucey  In  their 
comedy  "The  Piano  Movers";  Coombs 
and  Aldwell  and  The  Tom  Davles  Trio 
in  "Motoring  In  MId-Atr." 


centric  predicament  itself  pre- 
servation of  negative  cases.  It 
le  to  observe  cases  of  unob- 
;s  even  if  there  be  any. 


Beards  and  All. 

We  spoke  a  few   days  ago  of  Mr. 
Dando  and  other  heroic  oyster  eaters. 
Let  us  now  add  Bismarck  to  the  list. 
Mr.  John  Booth,  the  owner  of  famous 
horticultural  gardens,  once  dined  with 
him.  There  were  two  other  guests  pres- 
ent, and  100  oysters  whetted-  the  appe- 
tite.   But  this  was  only  a  prelude  to 
Bismarck's  remark  that  he  alone  had 
eaten  175  oysters  at  a  sitting.  It  was  at 
Llege  when  he  was  26  years  old  and  on 
his  way  home  from  England.   "First,  I 
ordered  25,  and  then,  finding  them  ex- 
[  cellent,  another  50.    Whilst  I  was  con- 
j  suming  these,  I  decided  to  eat  nothing  | 
I  else,  and  ordered  another  100,  greatly  to  | 
i  the  amusement  of  those  present." 

Fortunate  Ireland. 

The  brutal  Sassenach,  slow  to  recog-  ' 
I  iilze,  pr  flippantly  ignoring,  the  glories  of 
I  Ireland,  never  associates  Kathleen-Ni-  i 
I  Houlihan  with  oysters,   yet  there  are 
|  the  Powldoodles  of  Burran,  the  Burton- 
I  Bindon,  the  Cork  Harbor,  the  luscious 
I  Carrlckfergusites,  the  Bland  of  Kerry, 
the  Malahldes  and  the  natives  of  Car- 
lingford.   Dr.  R.  Shelton  Mackenzie  In- 
forms us  that  In  Ireland  of  the  Fifties 
these  oysters  were  rarely  stewed,  never 
fried,  and  only  occasionally  scalloped. 
They  were  eaten  raw,  and  each  man, 
armed  with  a  coarse  towel,  to  protect 
his  hand,  and  a  short,  stumpy  knife, 
opened  a  hundred  or  more  placed  before 
him. 

"Six-score,  or  120,  moderate  sized 
1  ysters  is  considered  a  fair  i  Irish)  al- 


An  Example  for  the  Young. 

I    A  most  Instructive  book  for  boys— 

one  that  might*  well  be  selected  by  his 

Judicious  parents  for  a  Christmas  gift 

to  the  young  and  promising  Algernon — 
I  Is  the  "Memoirs  of  the  Life  of  the 
j  Late  John  Mytton,  Esq.,  of  Holston, 
J  Shropshire."  Although  he  was  In  the 
1  direct  succession  from  the  regency,  he 
I  was  Spartan  In  his  hardihood  and  con- 

|  tempt  of  pain.    He  never  wore  any 

stockings  but  those  of  the  thinnest  and)  [The   house  of  the  bridegroom 


with  the  Uohftwks  or  I  he  Mbnksof  Med- 
MSnhall  Abbey.  Let  us  be  more  con- 
Elempoi  ani  iius.  Ingenious  correspondents 
pt  the  London  Chronicle  refer  to  singu- 
lar clubs  In  Londoa  discovered  by  a 
writer  for  La  Revue. 

Singular  Clubs  in  London. 

There  Is  a  Six  O'clock  Club,  consist- 
ing of  only  six  members,  who  meet  at  6 
P.  M.  and  sit  together  until  6  A.  M. 
There  Is  a  No  Nose  Club,  composed  of 
men  who  have  lost  their  noses;  and  there 
16  a  Nose  Club,  to  which  only  men  with 
extraordinary  n/ises  are  expected  to  ap- 
ply for  membership.  Cyrano's  portrait 
should  have  the  place  of  honor.  Then 
there  Is  the  Club  of  Ugly  Faces,  re- 
stricted to  the  acknowledged  hideous. 
The  Black  Bean  Club  is  limited  to  40 
members.  Each  of  them  pays  an  en- 
trance fee  of  £10  and  the  annual  dues 
are  £10.  There  Is  only  one  meeting  a 
year,  when  a  bag  containing  39  white 
beans  and  one  black  bean  is  passed 
around.  The  drawer  of  the  black  bean 
compelled  to  be  married  within  12 
(months  and  the  other  members  vow  to 
/remain  single  until  the  next  meeting. 

is  fur- 
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finest  silk,  and  as  his  boot  soleB  were 
also  thin,  he  seldom  had  dry  feet  In  \ 
winter.  He  despised  flannel;  his  hunt- 
ing breeches  were  unllned;  his  small 
waistcoat  was  open  In  front  from  the 
second  of  the  lower  buttons.  His  only 
use  for  money  was  to  throw  it  away. 
His  dally  allowance  of  port  was  six 
"bottles,  and  these  he  put  down  without 
the  slightest  inconvenience.  Alas,  he 
cultivated  a  taste  for  brandy,  "which 
at  last  shattered  his  Iron  frame."  Not 
long  before  he  died  he  set  fire  to  his 
shirt  In  order  to  frighten  a  distressing 
hiccup.  iHT-' 

A  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,  he 
would  strip  to  his  shirt  In  rough  weath- 
er to  pursue  wild  fowl,  and  once  he 
peeled  to  the  skin,  going  after  some 
ducks.  He  had  no  need  of  a  handker- 
chief, and  though  he  never  carried  a 
watch,  he  always  knew  the  time. 

Nor  was  he  without  a  sense  of  humor. 
"One  day  he  was  driving  a  friend  in  his 
gig,  and  the  friend  hinted  at  the  risk  he 
was  running.  'Was  you  ever  much 
hurt,  then,  by  .being  upset  in  a  gig?' 
'No,  thank  God,'  said  his  friend,  'for  I 
was  never  upset  in  one.'  'What,  an- 
swered Mytton,  'never  upset  In  a  gig? 
What  a  damned  slow  fellow  you  must 
have  been  all  your  life!'  And,  running 
his  near  wheel  up  the  bank  he  gave  the 
timid  one  the  experience  that  he  lacked.1 


Mr.  Montgomery  and  Dr.  Eliot. 

Mr.  James  Montgomery,  the  author  of 
the  play  "Ready  Money,"  ctmflded  to  a 
New  York  reporter  that  he  met  a 
Swaml  In  Chicago  who  "opened  up  new 
vestas"  to  him  and  showed  him  how 
to  rub  away  the  blur  on  his  mind  so 
that  he  could  reflect  the  TRUTH.  Mr. 
Montgomery  was  so  Impressed  by  the 
Swami's  teachings  and  his  mind  became 
so  clear,  so  polished,  that  he  wrote 
a  good  part  of  his  play  "unconsciously." 
It  is  the  more  surprising  then  that  Mr. 
Montgomery  said  to  the  reporter:  "I  do 
not  suppose  there  Is  a  scholar  In  the 
world  wtra  has  a  better  appreciation  of 
the  worth  of  a  written  line  that  Dr. 
Eliot,  or  a  deeper  understanding  of  life, 
but  he  does  not  know  the  value  of  a 
spoken  *ne."  Has  Mr.  Montgomery 
ever  heard  M^.  Eliot  speak?  If  he  did 
hear  hirn  It  mast  have  been  before  the 
I  Swaml  rubbed  away  the  blur. 

Also  she  sail,  for  to  get  and  purchase  puri- 
ty of  soul,  It  were  right  necessary  that  a  man 
Uept  himself  from  all  manner  of  Judgments  of 
hi«  neighbor,  and  from  all  idle  speaking  of  his 
nelgabors'  deeds;  for  in  every  creature  we 
should  beheld  only  the  will  of  God. 


Mr.  Johnson  at  Work. 

Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  writes  to  The 
Herald  that  he  U  collecting  material  for 
the  section,  "Clubs,"  which  will  proba- 
bly fill  two  volumes  (elephant  folio)  of 
his  colossal  work,  "Man  as  a  Political 
and  Social  Beast."  "At  present  I  am 
studying  the  workings  of  the  club  at 
Clamport.  The  rooms  are  over  the 
barber's  'emporium,'  which  includes  a 
billiard  room.  I  find  that  the  conversa- 
tions does  not  differ  materially  from  that 
of  the  Somerset  In  Boston  and  the 
Union,  Union  League,  Century,  Manhat- 
tan and  other  clubs  of  New  York.  The 
members  talk  about  politics,  baseball, 
drink  and  the  condition  of  women  In  all 
ages.  They  are.  In  turn,  didactic,  per- 
suasive, anecdotical.  The  old  stories  re- 
appear and  the  familiar  Jests  are  told, 
although  there  are  variations  on  the 
threadbare  themes." 


Disappointing  Ned  Ward. 

There  are  books  about  clubs,  but  they 
are  fragmentary,  parochial,  disappoint- 
ing. Over  200  years  ago  the  scapegrace 
Edward  Ward,  better  known  as  Ned 
Ward,  wrote  a  history— the  "Secret  His- 
tory" of  Clubs.  It  has  been  reprinted  in 
a  thin,  padded  volume.  Some  may  have 
been  tempted  to  read  these  pages  of  the 
"vulgar,  but  acute,  cockney"  thinking 
that  they  would  revel  in  scandalous  rev- 
elations, but  tho  history  is  as  dull  as  a 
volume  of  patent  office  reports.  Nor 
:were  the  clubs  described  to  be  compared 


nished  out  of  the  club  funds,  and  the 
club  pays  the  wedding  expenses  and  the 

cost  of  a  honeymoon  for  three  weeks. 
Nobody's  Club  was  founded  by  William 
Stevens,  a  rich  London  merchant,  who 
wrote  some  theological  tracts  signed 
"Nobody."  This  club  has  a  rule  that 
when  a  bishop  or  a  judge  Is  a  candidate, 
a  ballot  Is  at  once  taken,  and  if  he  Is 
elected,  he  Is  ranked  a*  an  honorary  j 
member.  For  80  years  In  succession  the  ' 
president  was  a  Judge.  Many  of  us  have  i 
heard  of  the  Beefsteak  Club;  some  of 
us  have  visited  It;  but  does  any.  Bos-  I 
tonlan  know  the  Leg  of  Mutton  Club?  i 

All  Happy  at  Knelet'a. 

Dresden  would  be  a  pleasant  city  for 
a  winter  sojourn,  were  It  not  for  the 
great  number  of  English  and  Ameri- 
cans living  in  the  town,  and  for  the  pe-  | 
collar  wind  ever  blowing,  which  leads 
the  natives  to  go  about  with  cotton  In 
their  ears.  The  opera  is  one  of  the  best 
In  Europe;  there  are  the  famous  pic- 
tures; and  80  years  ago  there  was  a 
restaurant,  Knelst's,  the  only  one  In 
/  Germany  where  you  could  procure  a 
|  chop  broiled  on  a  gridiron  and  not 
[j  cooked  to  death  In  a  frying  pan.  The  i 
beer,  Erlanger  and  Culmbacher,  was ' 
I  excellent.  Knelst  himself  looked  some- 
thing like  the  Chandos  Shakespeare. 
,We  have  seen  at  one  of  the  tables  In 
the  unventilated  "Stube"  a  redhaired 
Spaniard  named  Klrkpatrick,  who  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  a  first  or  second 
cousin  of  the  Empress  Eugenie;  a  Rus- 
sian of  grave  deportment  who  had 
gambled  away  at  least  two  fortunes; 
Mr.  Shlel,  who  was  then  an  Irish  mem- 
ber of  Parliament;  the  American  con- 
sul, a  Virginian  who  knew  only  enough 
German  to  order  food  and  drink;  his 
friend  and  backer  Don  Cameron;  Lewis 
Glnter,  the  tobacco  man  of  Richmond; 
an  English  composer,  and  one  or  two 
American  students — all  happy  In  their 
beer. 


Our  Friend,  the  Dog.. 

And  why  do  we  now  recall  those  Joy- 
ous night.3?  Because  we  read  that  the 
consumption  of  horse  flesh  and  dog 
flesh  in  Dresden  is  on  the  increase.  Last 
year  1664  horses  and  125  dogs  were 
slaughtered  for  food.  Let  no  one  hold 
up  hands  In  horror.  The  Otaheitans,  a 
natural  folk  with  appetite  unspoiled  by 
rum  and  tobacco  esteemed  dog  a  more 
delicate  meat  than  pork,  and  Capt. 
Cook  and  his  merry  men  agreed  that  a 
South  Sea  dog  was  little  inferior  to  an 
English  lamb.  At  Whydah,  in  Africa, 
dog3  are  considered  a  great  luxury  by 
those  whose  palate  has  not  been  blunt- 
ed, and  on  the  island  of  S,avu,  the  in- 
habitants prefer  dog  to  sheep  and 
goats.  "Friends  of  temperance  will 
hear  with  pleasure  that  the  consump- 
tion of  beer  in  the  Saxon  capital  is 
steadily  declining"  on  account  of  the 
decrease  in  the  purchasing  power  of  the 
people.  Let  us,  then,  remember  Dres- 
den as  it  was.  A  chop  at  Kneist's  was 
better  than  roast  or  t'rieassed  dog  In 
the  more  pretentious  restaurant?  of  to- 
day; for,  alas,  our  own  taste  was  that 
of  the  supposedly  civilized. 


Star  of  "Disraeli"  Talks  to 
Drama  League  on  Art 

of  Acting. 

t  _ — 

Mr.  George  Arllss  addressed  the  first 
meeting  of  this  season  of  the  Boston 
Dramatic  League  yesterday  afternoon  at 
j  the  Plymouth  Theatre.  There  was  a 
very  large  attendance. 

Owing  to  the  shortness  of  notice  given 
Mr.  Arliss  through  a  misunderstanding 
of  his  expected  appearance  as  a  speaker 
at  this  meeting  and  a  consequent  laek 
of  time  for  special  preparation,  he  was 
compelled  to  read  an  address  "On  the 
Art  of  Acting"  recently  delivered  to  the 
graduating  class  of  the  American  Acad- 
'emy  of  Dramatic  Art  in  New  York  city,  j 

The  actor  laid  the  greatest  stress  on 
the  importance  of  stock  companies.  In! 


his  opinion  the  arl  of  acting  Is  gradual- 
ly becoming  lost  owing  to  the  habit  of 

distinguished  actors  of  touring  constant- 
ly In  one  part. 

With  reference  to  acting  In  general 
Mr.  Arllss/ said: 

"The  Impression  you  are  conveying  to 
an  audience  must  come  from  within 
yourself,  deep-down.  You  can't  appear1 
a  villain— a  deep-dyed,  subtle,  powerful 
villain— by  just  knitting  vour  brows, 
glittering  with  your  eyes  and  Inhaling 
large  quantities  of  air  through  your 
closed  teeth.  You  must  feel  power  from 
within  and  then  you  will  get  more  ef- 
fect with  one  glance  than  with  the 
entire  set  of  facial  gymnastics  used 
superficially.  I  say  one  glance  be- 
cause I  consider  the  eye  Is  the  most 
powerful  medium  of  expression  that 
an  actor  has." 

^  petf.  '7  IV" 

A  "soft"  hat,  an  "eccentric"  hat — nay, 
somewhat  of  a  "rowdy"  hat — may  be  all 
very  well  when  you  aro  at  the  seaside,  or 
taking  a  pedestrlun  tour  In  the  country,  or 
making  a  tour  abroad.  But  "In  society,"  In 
tho  streets  of  crowded  cities  and  In  paying 
visits  to  those  whom  we  hold  In  some  kind 
of  esteem  and  respect,  I  don't  think  we 
can  do  better  than  to  adhere  to  the  hat 
which,  for  the  last  century,  hoa  been  In  al- 
most universal  use  among  the  great  body 
of  civilized  nations.  That  hat  Is  no  other 
than  the  old  Spanish  'beaver — It  is  the 
"chimney  pot"  or  "stovepipe"  of  the  best 
silk  velvet  nap,  modified  of  course  as  oc- 
casion requires,  and  as  tho  capricious  muta- 
bility of  fashion  demands,  as  to  shape  and 
height  of  crown  and  breadth  of  brim. 


Symbols  of  Office. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  Wednesday  of  last  week,  the  day 
following  the  first  of  the  Red  Sox-Giants 
series,  I  was  interested  to  note  in  one  of 
the  Boston  papers  a,  group  picture  show- 
ing Gov.  Foss,  Mayor  Gaynor,  Mayor 
Fitzgerald  and  Secretary  O'Brien  of  the 
New  York  club  together  at  tho  game. 
The  costumes  and  particularly  the  hats 
of  the  four  men  were  worthy  of  study. 
Gov.  Foss  wore  a  much  wrinkled  short 
overcoat  and  a  soft  felt  hat;  Mayor 
Gaynor  a  long  belted  ulster  and  one  of 
the  flat-topped  derbies  affected  by  J.  p; 
Morgan  and  other  great  men;  Secretary 
O'Brien  was  the  typical  sporting  man  in 
checks  and  a  hard  bowler,  not  of  the 
recent  skimming  dish  style;  Mayor  Fitz- 
gerald was  resplendent  In  a  frock  coat, 
l*Siff  tie  and  silk  hat,  the  lid  tilted  at  an 
angle  reminiscent  of  the  late  Mayor 
Hurley  of  Salem. 

It  woul  be  interesting  to  know  the 
circumstances  or  the  mental  prooesses 
that  led  our  mayor  to  the  sartorial  so- 
lecism of  appearing  at  a  ball  game  in 
the  costume  of  a  bridegroom.  Perhaps 
his  honor  had  been  in  attendance  at  a 
high  noon  wedding  and  had  no  chance 
to  change  before  the  contest;  or  is  if 
posssible  that  he  regards  the  silker  and 
frock  as  badges  of  office,  an  outward 
and  visible  sign  of  inward  and  spiritual 
grace,  to  bo  worn  on  all  occasions. 


Mr.  Witherspoon's  Silker. 

I  once  owned  a  silk  hat  myself.    It  I 
was  purchased  In  a  moment  pf  tempor- 
ary Insanity  for  ten  dollars  gold  on  the 
(beach  at  Nome.     The  vendor  was  an 
I  Englishman,   drunk,   busted,   and  dls-  I 
j  gusted,  who  assured  me  With  a  hiccup 
I  that  the  hat  was  "really  old  top,  the 
i  latest  thing  from  Bond  street,  don't  you 
know."    The  horrible  thing  was  shaped 
like  a  lard  pail  with  a  flat  rim  and  was 
enclosed  in  a  dinky  leather  box.  An 
especially  obnoxious  and  inane  copy  of 
the  Smart  Set  was  thrown  in  for  good 
measure.    Later,  in  a  saner  and  soberer 
moment,  I  hurled  the  whole  works,  mag- 
azine, box  and  hat  out  through  a  port 
hole  of  the  Oregon  into  tbe  dark  cold, 
waters  of  theliering  sea.    A  fitting  fate  ! 
I  take  it  for  all  silk  hats,  whether  of  the  P 
variety  seen  after  churera  on  Sundays,  L^af^ 
or  the  collapsible  brand  popping  in  the 
hands   of  flat-chested,   narrow- walsted 
young   squirts  at  first   nights    of  the 
opera.    The  late  Stephen  Crane  wrote  a 
poem  on  hats  a  dozen  years  ago.   It  was  ' 
published  in  the  Philistine  around  1901-  \ 
1902.    I  wish  I  could  quote  it.  Perhaps 
you  can.  v  , 

HALLIDAY  WITHERSPOON 

Dorchester,  Oct.  15,  1912. 


Operatic  Head  Dress. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  would  not  agree  with 
George  Augustus  Sala,  whose  remarks 
are  quoted  at  the  head  of  this  column, 
[  and  it  is  only  fair  to  say  that  Sala's  lit- 
tle book  about  hats  was  published  by  a 
hatter.  Some  of  us  may  hold  the  plug 
hat  in  detestation ;  the  fact  remains  that 
in  savage  countries  it  is  the  badge  of 
power  and  authority.  African  chiefs 
wearing  only  a  silken  think  themselves 
clad  in  robes  of  state.  We  lib*  to  medi- 
tate on  Mr.  Evarts's  shocking  bad  hat: 
on  Mr.  Hammerstein  s  superb  tile  of  the 
'  Boule  Miche." 

Mr.  Witherspoon  speaks  of  the  gibus 
crush,   accordeon,   collapsible  or  opera 

i'u.4'  ?1  S£°UW  know  that  for  s<>me  years 
this  hat  has  not  been  considered  as  a 
part  of  flawless,  impeccable  opera  dress  • 
it  is  not  "de  rigueur,"  as  our  volatile 
r  French  neighbors  say.  Can  any  one  In- 
form us  as  to  the  private  life  of  Mr 
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Gibus  v  mm  invented  the  type,  or  at  any 
rate  put  It  on  the  market?  We  have 
asked  this  before  and  are  still  expectant. 
We  should  also  like  to  know  something 
about  Mr.  K.  Forbes,  who  wrote  In  the 
Fifties:  "No  man  In  a  gibus  ever  com- 
manded public  awe  or  private  respeot." 
He  must  have  been  a  delightfully  wormy 
j  Individual. 

What  a  list  of  synonyms  the  French 
have  for  the  sllker!    Boisseau.  Block- 
I  hauss.  Bolivar,  Bossllard,  cabrat,  cap- 
sule, colonne,  cyllndre,  tube,  tronYblon, 
tuyau.  decalitre,  and  there  are  others. 

There  was  a  time  when,  as  the  poet 
sang,  an  Englishman's  hat  was  his 
'  i-rown,  and  tills  hat  was  a  topper.  Slri 
!  Richard  Burton  said  that  the  English 
i  were  a  different  race  after  the  Invasion 
of  the  cholera  in  1831.  Before  that  there; 
was  no  dining  without  a  dinner  pill,  and! 
men  and  women  were  brave  and  greatly 
enduring.  So  there  was  a  time  when 
no  self-respecting  Londoner  was  seen 
even  In  the  "City"  without  hlsplug.  Now 
straw  hats  have  made  their  way  Into 
the  House  of  Commons,  and  royalty  Itself 
affects  queer  hats,  green  and  soft  hats, 
the  hats  of  Vienna,  the  Tyrolese  with 
the  foolish  feather.  No  wonder  that  the 
English  go  to  sleep  in  dread  of  a  Ger- 
man Invasion  by  sea  and  by  air! 

By  the  way.  Tsar  Ferdinand  of  Bul- 
garia la  said  to  be  the  best-dressed  sov- 
ereign In  Europe,  and  to  possess  the 
largest  wardrobe.  Is  he  still  faithful  to 
the  sllker? 


night.  At  i  P.'JH_ 
unto  the  one '•Jfady  described,  com-' 

pounded  of  almenfl.i,  wheat  bran  and 
milk,  and  eats  a!  pudding  made  by  boil- 
ing together  clotted  cream,  honey,  but- 
ter and  sugar.    lie  never  eats  between 

meal?.  , 


<   Are.  I 


i  An  Internal  Lubricator. 

Some  may  cry  out  against  this  mess 
of  cream,  ^oney,  butter  and  sugar.  In- 
deed, the  sugar  seems  superfluous — for 
honey  should  be  used  more  extensively 
In  our  cookery  in  place  of  Bugar.  Ponder 
the  old  maxim :  "Whoever  wishes  to 
preserve  his  health  should  eat  every 
morning  before  breakfast  young  onions 
with  honey."  Consult  the  ancients.  Hip- 
pocrates said  that  honey  oaten  with 
other  food  Is  nutritious  and  Improves  the 
color.  Democrltus  taught  his  pupils  to 
promote  health  by  lubricating  the  Inside 
of  the  body  with  honey  and  the  outside 
with  oil.  The  Pythagoreans  preferred 
honey  and  bread  to  all  other  food.  The 
curious  may  also  consult  Orlbasius 
(Synops.  iv.,  38),  Haly  Abbas  (v.  27), 
and  our  old  and  honored  friend  Simeon 
Seth  (In  voce  Mel.)  The  best  honey 
comes  from  Martha's  Vineyard. 


I- 

We  know  a  man  of  mature  years  and . 
ripe  Judgment  who  has  not  seen  a  base- 
ball game  of  any  kind  since  Mr.  Clark 
Griffiths  was  pitching  for  the  Chicagos. 
During  the  season  he  reads  attentively 
the  reports  of  games  and  has  a  gentle- 
manly-like knowledge  of  the  standing 
of  each  club.  He  has  a  special  fondness 
for  the  Chicagos,  of  whom  Messrs. 
Anson  and  Pfeffer  were  once  the  glories, 
and  he  thinks  highly  of  Mr.  Mordecai 
Brown,  whom  he  has  never  seen  in  the 
flesh.  Last  season  he  rejoiced  In  the 
success  of  the  Athletics,  possibly  be- 
cause as  a  boy  he  wondered  at  the 
swift  pitching  of  McBride,  This  season 
he  favored  the  Giants— possibly  because,  i 
although  living  in  Boston  and  fond  of  i 
the.  city,  he  was  swayed  by  the  Demon , 
of  Perversity  of  whom  Poe  wrote  with) 
understanding.  And  why  does  he  not  go  f 
to  the  games?  He  could,  like  judges,  ' 
lawyers,  clergymen,  barkeepers,  philan-  i  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra,  Dr.  Muck, 
thropists  and  elevator  boys,  accommo-  1  conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
f "!  hlS  J?us,ne?s.A°  a  _few  at* least  of  noon  In  Symphony  Hall.    Mme.  Marie 

The 


The  Case  of  Roger  Crab. 

Reading  the  story  of  Mr.  Rama  Mur- 
ti's  simple  life,  we  invoke  the  shade  of  a 
vegetarian  hero  who  lived  and  died 
without  spectacular  admiration.  His 
name  was  Crab,  Mr.  Roger  Crab,  who 
passed  away  at  Bethnal  Green  in  1680, 
leaving  a  sweet  savor  behind  him.  He 
was  a  meat  eater  up  to  his  20th  year: 
then  he  apologized  for  the  enormity  of 
his  conduct.  "Butchers  are  excluded 
from  juries,  but  the  receiver  is  worse 
than  the  thief,  so  the  buyer  is  worse 
than  the  butcher."  Soon  he  gave  up 
butter  and  cheese,  and  at  last  he  found 
nutrition  and  peace  and  morality  in 
dock  leaves,  grass  and  water,  so  that 
the  cost  of  his  food  was  only  three- 
quarters  of  a  penny  a  week.  Some 
spell  his  surname  with  two  b's.  He 
wrote  his  life  in  1655:  "The  English 
Hermite:  or.  Wonder  of  This  Age."  (Lon- 
don. Quarto.)  We  doubt  if  Capt.  Crabb 
of  Abchurch-lane,  who,  getting  out  of 
bed  in  his  sleep,  fell  out  of  the  window 
oa  March  It,  1762,  was  a  descendant, 

MUCK  REVIVES 
OLD  SYMPHONY 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

The  second  ptibllc  rehearsal  of  thej 


these  nerve-racking  contests, 
a  weak  heart?    Does  he 


agoraphobia?  Does  the  sight  of  a  crowd 
throw  him  into  a  cold  sweat,  provoke 
nausea  and  lead  him  to  doubt  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul?  Who  knows? 
And  yet  he  will  be  explaining  for  days 
to  come,  and  in  a  clear,  bell-like  voice, 
why  the  Giants  failed  to  win  the  series. 

A  Hindu  Hercules. 

In  the  course  of  this  memorable  sea- 
son, the  world  was  informed  as  to  the 
precise  amount  of  meat  eaten  daily  by 
leading  batsmen,  fielders,  pitchers.  We 
were  interested,  therefore,  in  an  article 
about  Mr.   Rama   Murti   Naidu,  pub- 
lished in  the  Statesman  (Calcutta)  of 
Sept.  8.    Rama  Murti,  now  29  years  old, 
is  the  Hindu  Hercules.    He  smiles  at 
the  elephant  weighing  four  tons  who 
:  walks  over  his  belly.    He  allows  a  12- 
Miorsepower  motor  car  to  run  over  his 
Bioulders    and    back.     "Two  country 
rts  loaded  to  the  limit  of  their  capa- 
wlth  men  and  boys  from  tho  audl- 
e    pass    over    his    shoulders  and 
thighs."    A  stone  weighing  3000  pounds 
>is  put  on  his  chest  and  men  break  a 
;  large  rock  on  it  with  heavy  sledge  ham- 
mers.   He  snaps  asunder  a  stout  chain 
;  about  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thick- 
ness by  merely  raising  his  shoulders. 
One  hundred  and  ten  medals  have  been 
swarded  him;  his  carriage  is  often  un- 
horsed and  dragged  by  young  admirers; 
not  a  few  call  him  Bhima  11.,  and  there 
are  some  that  regard  him  as  an  in- 
•carnatlori  of  Hanuman. 


suffe^from  ^PP013'  was  the  soloist. 


Upon  What  Meat. 
I  And  what  is  the  diet  of  this  prodigy 
of  strength  and  endurance?  A  couple  of 
.fcours  after  his  night  performance  is 
fner,  he  takes  a  light  meal  of  rice,  pulse 
and  greens,  or  one  or  two  vegetable! 
jnixed  together,  not  weighing  over  half 

I*  P?u"d.  He  ^inks  water,  sometimes 
plain  soda— a  vain  and  gaseous  luxury— 
but  in  moderation,  and  looks  not  on  tea, 
coffee,  cocoa,  or  strong  waters  of  any 
sort.  He  awakes  at  6  A.  M  washes 
IV*,0?  ,and  hands'  and  without  eating 
and  dr.nk.ng   goes  back  to  bed.    At  8 

e/*t!?  up  again  and  quaffs  ws 

favorite    dr.nk    which    is    made  from 
almonds,  cumm.n  seed  and  black  pep- 
'  WeHhing  in  aU  two  Pounds,  soaked 
"™sh''M^  »nto  a  fine  pulp,  then 

ii^t h  -  a  Pint  of  water'  strained 
K'?"'  of  muslin  and  sweetened 

Z\\rt^  A"  hour  later  ne  cats  "a  I 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  raw,  fresh  butter 

i^llkTth^r,1  1  P.  M-  and  the  meai 
,is  like  that  after  the  .performance  at' 


program  waB  aa  follows: 

Symphony  In  D  major.  No.  1  Sgambati 

Elisabeth's  Greeting,  •  Taimlmeuser".. Wagner 
Overturn  to  "Th<r  Little  ChrI»t-Klf"...Pfltzneri 
Agathe's    scene    and    aria    from    "Der  | 

Fraischueta"   .  Weber, 

Variations  on  a  theme  of  Haydn  Brahms 

Wr  have  not  heard  Sgambatt's  sym- 
phony for  14  years.  Much  water  has  ! 
flowed  under  the  bridge  since  1898,  and 
the  hearers  of  that  year  now  listen  , 
to  music  that  would  then  have  seemed 
Incredible,  if  not  impossible.  Xt  does 
not  matter  what  was  written  about  the 
symphony  then;  11  was  long  ago  for- 
gotten, and  unfortunate,  indeed,  are 
those  who  never  change  opinion  or  be- 
lief, to  whom  no  great  light  appears 
on  the  road  to  Damascus.  The  sym- 
phony still  ltves,  whether  it  was  then 
liked  or  disliked,  or  whether  the  critics, 
smiling,  put  the  question  by. 

Sgambati,  an  Italian  with  an  English 
mother,  was  a  serious  person  in  music 
from  the  beginning,  and.  was  greatly  in- 
fluenced by  Liszt.  As  pianist,  and  as 
concert  giver,  Sgambati  fought  valiantly 
for  German  music.  Brahms  was  no 
more  foreign  to  him  than  was  Beetho- 
ven; he  was  interested  In  Schumann 
and  Wagner  alike;  but  Liszt  undoubted- 
ly moulded  him.  It  Is  natural  to  say 
that  this  Italian  heard  his  own  muslo 
the  other  side  of  the  Alps.  It  would  be 
unjust  to  say  that  he  denied  his  envi- 
able birthright.  If  there  is  abundant 
evidence  of  German  Influence  In  this 
I  symphony,  there  are  also  unmistakable 
manifestations  of  Italian  sentiment  and 
!  expression.  Nor  is  the  composer  s  na- 
!  tlonallty  revealed  only  in  the  -Serenata, 
I  In  the  second  movement,  and  even  in 
the  Scherzo,  there  Is  the  suggestion  of 
the  solemn  festal  music  in  a  Roman  ba- 
silica. Furthermore,  In  allegro  passages 
there  is  a  peculiar  vivacity  that  we  do 
not  associate  with  either  French  or  Ger- 
man composers;  a  vivacity  that  is  not 
idly  gay,  a  vivacity  that  does  not  re- 
mind one  of  Milton's  unwieldy  elephant 
wreathing  his  lithe  proboscis  to  make 
our  flr3t  parents  mirth;  nor  In  the  alle- 
gro Is  there  the  demoniac  spirit  that  at 
times  gives  character  to  an  otherwise 
inconspicuous  German  scherzo. 

This   Italian   composer  has  not  tne 
gift  of  original  melodic  Invention.  Per- 
haps this  is  the  reason  why.    Unlike ! 
his  fellow  countrymen,     he    has  not) 
-sought  fame  In  the  opera  house;  but  hlsj 
themes  are  not  dry  or  sterile.  There 
are  no  great  moments  In  the  symphony; 
there  Is   no   deep   emotion  ;   there   are  I 
no  passionate  outbursts;  but  this  music  | 
has  other  qualities  that  are  not  to  be  I 
Ignored,  much  less  despised.    There  Is , 
always  the  honorable,  artistic  intention; 
i  there  is  Indisputable  skill  in   the  ex- 


that  (ho  symphony  ts  over  :i0  years 
old;  there  in  Ulfenulty  in  the  blending 
and  the  contrasting  of  instrumental 
timbres;  there  Is  rhythmic  variety;  the 
climaxes  are  Intelligently  and  effective- 
ly prepared.  It  was  a  good  thing  to 
hear  this  music  again.  It  gave  pleas- 
ure, and  it  reminded  the  audience  that 
there  are  Italians  who  are  not  always 
cudgelling  their  brains  to  tlnd  out  ap- 
propriate music  for  "amore,"  and 
"dolors." 

Although  Hans  Pfltzner  Is  a  name 
that  Incites  discussion  in  Germany — the 
sort  of  dlacus8lon  in  which  it  were  well 
that  one  of  the  disputants  should  be 
fastened  securely  to  his  chair— his  music 
Is  little  known  in  this  country.  It  is 
not  probable  that  his  operas  will  be 
performed  here;  his  chamber  music  Is 
neglected ;  few  If  any  of  his  songs  are 
sung  by  singers  nervously  seeking  some- 
thing new.  Dr.  Muck  brought  ^out  the 
overture  to  Use  von  Ctach's  fairy  play 
when  he  was  in  Boston  Ave  years  ago. 
The  overture  then  made  little  impres- 
sion, and  the  excellent  performance  yes- 
terday did  not  convince  us  of  any  In- 
herent worth  lurking  tn  the  pages.  How- 
ever, this  music  was  written  for  a  play; 
to  prepare  the  spectators;  to  put  them  In 
sensitive,  recipient  mood.  In  the  theatre 
the  purppse  of  the  composer  <may  have 
been  accomplished.  To  those,  for  ex- 
ample, who  have  seen  "L'Arleslenne"  in 
Paris,  the  Prelude  of  Bizet  when  played 
In  the  concert  hall  has  a  keener  signifi- 
cance. As  a  concert  piece  Pfltzner's 
overture  contains  a  few  agreeable  pas- 
sages of  unaffected  simplicity,  but  many 
more  that  are  as  routine  work  of  little 
distinction. 

The  unhappy  Hugo  Wolf  In  one  of 
his  many  bilious  articles  against 
Johannes  Brahms  cynically  admitted 
that  Brahms  was  a  master  when  he 
wrote  variations  on  another  composer's 
theme,  and  he  exclaimed:  'Ts  not  the 
whole  of  Brahms's  creative  work  only 
one  huge  variation  of  the  work  of 
Beethoven,  Mendelssohn  and  Schu- 
mann?" This  is,  of  course,  extrava- 
gant, unjust;  but  It  is  not  to  be  denied 
that  the'  great  and  distinguishing  gift 
of  Brahms  was  his  skill  in  cohstruction, 
and  this  skill  is  the  dominating  feature 

of  the  St.  Anthony  variations.    Grant  I 

the   suave   beauty   of   the  "Pastoral" 
variation,  and  of  the  variation  with  the  I 
Hungarian  flavor,  the  set  as  a  whole-i 
suffers  from  the  monotony  of  the  pre- 
vailing tonality,  and  too  much  of  the  I 
music  is  interesting  only  by  reason  of  : 
flawless  workmanship  In  the  orthodox 
manner. 

The  orchestra  is  regaining  its  reputa-  ; 
tion  for  precision,  balance,  eloquent 
phrasing,  euphony,  and  under  Dr.  Muck 
as  interpreter  and  disciplinarian  it  will 
surely  not  lose  In  plasticity  and  pas- 
sion. 

Mme.    Kappold    of    the  Metropolitan 
Opera  House  is  an  amiable,  a  cheerful 
singer  with  a  voice  of  pleasing  quality. 
It  was  announced  that'  she  would  sing  ] 
songs  by   Dell'    Acqua  and  Van   der  | 
Stucken,  but  at  rehearsals  these  songs  i 
were  not  found  worthy  of  a  symphony 
concert,  although  they  might  excite  ap-  i 
plause  in  a  parlor.   Would  it  not  be  .well ; 
to  put  Agathe's  scene  and  air  on  the  [ 
shelf?    The  "prayer"  is  often  heard  lni 
church;  the  long  recitative-arioso  pas- 
sages   have    significance   only    on  the 
operatic  stage;  and  the  final  allegro  Is 
barhariously  written  for  the  voice. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next) 
week  Is  as  follows:  Blschoff,  symphony! 
in  E  major;  Wagner,  A  Siegfried  Idyl; 
Weber,  overture  to  "Euryanthe."' 


Of  alt,  the  bores  whom  mau  In  hla  folly 
hesitates  to  hang,  and  Heaven  fn  Its  mys- 
terious wisdom  suffers  to  propagate  their 
species,  the  most  insufferable  is  the  teller  of 
"good  stories"— a  nuisance  that  should  be 
put  down  by  cudgelling;,  a  submersion  in 
horse  ponds,  or  any  mode  of  abatement,  as 
summarily  as  men  would  combine  to  suffocate 
a  vampire  or  a  mad  dog. 

A  Near-Sighted  Boy. 

"The  existence  of  the  monocle,  long 
precarious  in  England,  is  ,  now  threat- 1 
ened  In  France,  perhaps  Its  last  strong- 
hold." 

Reading  this  statement  of  interna-] 
tlonal  importance,  we  remembered  the 
sad  lot  of  a  boy  in  a  Massachusetts 
village  over  40  years  ago.  In  school 
he  could  not  see  from  his  desk  the 
figures  and  diagrams  on  the  black- 
board, and  the  teacher  accused  him  of 
mullshness  and  kept  him  In  at  recess. 
Out  doors  he  could  not  see  a  kite  or  a 
hlrd  when  the  other  boys  saw  clearly, 
but  he  pretended  that  his  vision  was 
sufficiently  far-sighted.  He  was  handi- 
capped in  games  of  ball.  He  Unavoid- 
ably fell  into  the  habit  of  squinting.  M 
suddenly  occurred  to  his  parents  that 
their  hope  and  ■  joy  and  source  of  tor- 
ment was  myopic.  There  was  no  ocu- 
list in  the  village  or  in  the  nearest  city; 
but  eyeglasses  and  spectacles  were  fitted 
and  sold  by  the  jeweller,  who  also  dealt 
In  toys  of  all  kinds,  marbles,  equip- 
ments for  gatnfs  and  fireworks  in  their 
season. 


"Four  eyes"  and  Btlll  more  opprobrious 

epithets.  He  was  accused  of  putting  on 
airs,  of  being  stuck-up.    His  protest  and 

his  plea  for  Indulgence  were  in  vain. 
1  Even  the  hired  man  made  contemptuous 
remarks,  und  the  boy's  sweetheart,  who 
lived  near  the  graveyard,  spoke  of  him 
with  a  giggle,  as  "GlaBS  eyed  Johnny." 
The  Irish  youths  who  lived  In  the  Pan- 
cake district  laid  in  wait  for  him  and 
Insisted  on  fighting,  or  at  least  wrest- 
ling. He  was  constantly  breaking  his 
eyeglasses  and  for  this  he  was  soundly 
flogged  by  a  Solomonic  sire.  There  were 
three  whips  in  the  house:  ajidlng  whip 
for  trivial  offences,  a  can-lage  whip, 
using  which  the  father  showed  greater 
Skill  and  enjoyed  more  vigorous  ex- 
ercise, and  a  rawhide  to  serve  as  a 
corrective  of  lying  and  stealing.  Not 
until  he  entered  college  was  the  boy 
free  from  the  odium  of  being  near 
sighted. 


Concerning  Monocles. 

Is  the  prejudice  against  the  monocle 
an  unreasonable  one?  Is  it  just  to  asso- 
ciate the  single  glass  with  a  Dundreary? 
It  is  said  that  the  first  person  to  screw 
a  glass  in  his  eye  was  a  Dutch  swell 
named  Jonkheer  Breele,  whose  monocle 
staggered  the  diplomats  at  the  Congress 
of  Vienna.  This  congress  was  in  1814- 
15.  (We  do  not  say  this  boldly  and  off- 
hand, but  after  consulting  one  of  the 
many  books  that  have  helped  us.)  Dr. 
Murray  gives  the  date  1858  as  that  of 
the  introduction  of  the  word  monocle  in- 
to English  literature,  and  the  author 
quoted  speaks  of,  the  monocle  as  "a 
reading  glass  for  one  eye."  The  thing 
itself  was  undoubtedly  used  in  England 
soon  after  the  congress.  Dr.  Kitchener 
In  his  "Economy  of  the  Eyes,"  deplored 
the  fact  that  "a  Single  Glass,  set  in  a 
smart  Ring,  is  often  used  by  Trinket- 
fanciers  merely  for  Fashion's  sake. 
These  folks  have  not  the  least  defect  in 
their  Sight,  and  are  not  aware  of  the 
mischievous  consequences  of  such  Irrita- 
tion." 

The  man  that  sported  the  single  glass 
has  been  known  as  a  monocule,  a  monoc- 
ulate,  a  monocullst  and  a  monoculus. 
There  is  another  synonym  which  Sir 
Richard  Burton  delighted  in  using,  as 
when  the  woman  in  the  wonderful  story 
of  the  "Porter  and  the  Three  Ladies  of 
Bagdad,"  "returned  with  three  monocu- 
lars," i.  e.,  the  three  one-eyed  Kalan- 
dars  who  told  of  their  marvellous  ad- 
ventures. 


A  Glassy  Stare. 

They  say  that  10  years  ago  "everyone 
who  was  anyone"  In  Paris  wore  a  mon- 
ocle. It  was  "de  rlgueur."  The  broad 
black  ribbon  went  with  the  white  waist- 
coat; but  the  ribbon  passed  out  of  fash- 
ion, "and  if  you  wished  to  be  in  the 
swim  you  had  to  retain  your  monocle 
in  place  by  a  fierce  fixed  frown  and  an 
upward  tension  of  the  cheek.  A  sudden 
release  of  the  strain  jerked  the  monocle 
from  Its  orbit,  when  it  was  retrieved  by 
the  wearer's  hand." 

The  stare  and  the  gesture  were  sup- 
posed to  quell  the  energy  of  a  bore,  to 
gorgonize  the   Impertinent.    The  unof- 
fending and  the  timid  were  also  made  I 
uncomfortable.  More  supercilious,  how-  j 
ever,  is  the  stare  of  a  lorgnette  wielded  | 
by  a  woman,  whose  facial  expression  at , 
the  time  is  of  one  passing  an  exposed  \ 
drain.    A  man  though  armed  with  triple 
brass  when  thus  regarded    feels  his 
knees  turn  to  water.    He  13  surveyed 
from    his    boots    to    his  thoughtfully 
combed  hair  and  dismissed  as  a  thing 
of  insignificance.    He  Is  as  though  he  | 
were  not. 


Mrs.  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers  of  Boston, 
known  on  the  operatic  stage  as  Clara 
Doria,  and  now  esteemed  as  teacher, 
composer  and  the  author  of  "The  Phil- 
osophy of  Singing"  and  "My  Voice  and 
T,"  has  published  an  interesting  and  val- 
uable volume  of  a  little  over  100  pages 
entitled  "English  Diction  for  Singers  and 
Speakers."  In  her  preface  Mrs.  Rogers 
says  that  her  aim  was  to  make  the 
treatise  as  comprehensive  and  as  sim- 
ple as  possible.  "I  have  purposely  re- 
sisted the  temptation  to  offer  arguments 
to  sustain  my  statements  except  where 
necessary  to  make  clear  unfamiliar 
laws."  She  assures  the  readers  that 
these  statements  are  "In  accord  with 
the  highest  authorities  on  both  the  sci- 
ence of  speech  and  of  vocal  physiology." 


The  Tortures  of  Myopia. 

And  then  the  boy's  life  1  was  made 
wretched  by  the  cruelty  of  his  school- 
mates.   He     was     .ailed  "Glglamps," 


English  as  Mn5-  Rogers  be- 

a  t gins  by  combatting 
a  .Language  the  statement  often 
for  Singers,  made  by  Ameri- 
cans that  English  Is  "a  bad  language  to 
sing  In."  She  insists  that  it  Is  as  well 
adapted  to  singing  as  any  other  lan- 
guage except  Italian.  If  English  songs 
sound  badly,  it  is  beoause  the  American 
singers  do  not  sing  good  English.  She 
names  Braham,  Clara  Novello,  Sims 
Reeves,  Santley  as  famous  singers  who 
"made  their  reputation  entirely  as  sing- 
ers of  English  •  •  •  indeed,  they  seldom 
sang  In  any  other  language."  This  is 
hardly  true  of  Clara  Novello  and  Sant- 
ley. Clara  Novello  sang  in  German  cit- 
ies as  well  a9  in  English  towns  before 
she  went  to  Milan  in  1839  to  study  for 
the  stage.  She  made  her  debut  at  Pad-f 
na  In  Italian  opera  and  sang  In  Italian  j 
tor  two  years  before  she  returned  tol 


London.  In  1850  she  sane  In  Italian  fit 
,Rome  and  in  Portugal  and  in.  18W  she 
|«ang  again  in  Italian  at  Milan.  Sant- 

ley's  first  operatic  experience  was  !n 
Italy,  and  from  1862  to  1870  he  sang  In 
Italian  opera.  Gkmnod  wrote  "Dlo  Pos- 
rente"  for  his  Valentin  In  "Fauet"  and 
Sanfley  sang  in  Italian  the  part  of  the 
Dutchman  In  Wagner's  opera  when  it 
was  first  performed  In  England.   But  all 
this  is  of  minor  importance.   The  fact 
I  remains  that  certain  foreigners  singing 
In  English  put  English  and  American 
| fingers  to  shame  by  the  purity  and  ex- 
ipresMveness  of  their  diction.   Mrs.  Rog- 
ers mentions  Mine.  Tletjena  aa  an  exam- 
Pie.    "In  learning  to  sing  In  a  foreign 
language  she  had  taken  pains  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  exact  sounds  of  our 
towels  and  consonants  and  how  to  en- 
graft them  Into  her  voice." 

We  all  hear  in  the  course  of  a  season  i 
Americans  fondly  believing  that  they  are  ' 

using  successfully  In  French  and 'Gor- 
man, whereas  their  German  i„  "question- 
al ■■    and  their  French  may  not  bo  even 
tolerable.  '   Mrs.  Rogers  quotes  Mr.  W 
F".  .ipthorp's  remark:  "Tolerable  French 
Is  .like  a  tolerable  egg."    Mrs.  Rogers 
nptlv   says:    "When,   at   concerts,  one 
hears  group  after  group  of  songs  in  for- 
eign tongues  sung  by  native  Americans 
ar.d  when  ono  is  unable  to  distinguish 
which  language  Is  sung,  one  suspects 
that  they  seek  to  hide  their  incapacity 
I  to  pronounce  any  thing  distinctly  under 
Itfte  cloak  of  a  language  unfamiliar  to 
their  audience."  In  learning  to  sing  good 
J.nglish  "one  is  at  the  same  time  mas- 
tering the  principal  laws  which  govern 
perfect  diction  In  other  languages."  Mrs 
Rogers  names  the  typical  elements,  the 
chief  laws  which  govern  perfect  diction 
in    other    languages,    and  concludes- 
English  cannot  spoil    singing  unless 
the  singer  spoils  English." 


Mrs.  Rogers  has 
mentioned  Charles 


English 
Singers  and  , 

Jantley.  Let  us  In- 
Italians.  erpolate  here  a  pas- 
sage from  his  entertaining  reminis- 
cences. He  is  speaking  of  the  pure 
■ound  of  the  Italian  vowels  and  how 
the  pronunciation  is  a  most  difficult 
task  for  an  English  speaking  student, 
for  we  all  treat  vowels  carelessly. 

"T  have  often  heard  English  vocal- 
ists say  they  preferred  singing  in 
Italian,  because  it  is  so  much  easier 
than  singing  in  English.  It  may  be 
pleasanter  to  them,  and  seem  easier, 
but  to  those  of  their  audience  whose 
ears  ,  are  accustomed  to  the  beauty 
and  delicacy  of  the  Italian  language 
the  gibberish  they  utter  entirely  mars 
any  effect  they  might  make  with  their 
vocalization;  much  better  would  it  be  if 
they  converted  their  songs  into  'vocal- 
izzl.'  Like  many  other  things,  singing  in 
Italian  is  'easy  to  get  through,*  but  it 
Is  difficult  to  do  properly.  It  Is  only  a 
Jjuestlon  of  intelligence  and  application,  i 

What  man  has  done,  man  may  do'  If 

he  has  but  the  will.  The  words!  the  ! 
words!!  the  words!!!  Without  the 
words  there  is  no  accent.  Without  the 
accent  there  is  no  singing.  I  once 
heard  a  man  say  (he  was  an  English 
professor  of  music  who  did  not  under- 
stand a  word  of  Italian)  that  he  pre- 
ferred Italian  to  English  opera.  I  sug- 
gested, 'What  about  the  word?'  'Oh  ' 
said  he,  'I  would  rather  not  hear  the 
words.*  It  is  not  for  such  as  he  that 
I  write  my  words." 


A  Fixed 
Standard  of 


The  '  <The  c  h*  a\>  t  e  r  •  of 

T«„t,„;„«l       P^ely  technical  Jnter- 

Techmoal     Mt  treat  of  hT„tMnK 

Chapters.   In  its  relation  to  voice; 

|  the  character  and  treatment  of  vowels; 

I  tone  attack;  the  particular  treatment  of 
illpthongs;  the  different  characteristics 
'jul  treatment  of  consonants;  the  letters 

!  H,  Y  and  W:  the  American  R  and 
others;  consonants  that  have  more  than 
one  sound;  flexibility  in  articulation;  ex- 
orcises on  double  consonants  and  ter- 
minals; varied  spelling  of  uniform 
sounds;  and  other  subjects  that  should 
bo  thoughtfully  considered  by  all  that 
wish  to  slug  and  speak  with  some  de- 
gree of  coreotnese.  Thus  a  singer  should 

not  the  same  as  "make  lean  our 
hearts,"  nor  should  a  familiar  question 
be  converted  Into  "can  the  African 
change  his  kin  or  the- leopard  hla  pota?" 
There  Is  advice  to  teachers,  and  there 
is  an  "after  word"  with  this  signifi- 
cant conclusion:  "We  cannot  express 
anything  but  sickly  monotone  of  senti- 
mentality until  w«  have  trained  our  or- 
gans to  be  tinder  the  rule  of  unconscious 
control.  This  unconscious  control  is 
!  only  to  bo  acquired  by  an  absolute 
1  knowledge  of  every  element  out  of 
which  perfect  tone  Is  compounded; 
therefore,  as  singing  Is  a  compound  of 
speech  and  song,  the  study  of  diction  la 
basic  for  there  can  be  no  perfect  sing-  ' 
lng  without  perfect  diction." 


"Adele, 
the 


Walt  Whitman 
said  that  the 
English  language 
Pronunciation,  "befriends  the 
grand  American  expression;  it  Is 
brawny  enough  and  limber  and  full 
enough.  On  the  tough  stock  of  a  race 
who  through  all  change  of  circumstance 
was  never  without  the  idea  of  popular 
liberty,  which  is  the  animus  of  all  lib- 
erty, it  has  attracted  the  terms  of  dain- 
tier and  gayer  and  subtler  and  more 
elegant  tongues.  It  is  the  powerful  lan- 
guage of  resistance;  it  is  the  dialect  of 
common  sense.  It  is  the  speech  of  the 
proud  and  melancholy  races  and  of  all 
who  aspire.  »  *  *  It  is  the  medium 
that  shall  well-nigh  express  the  inex- 
pressible." 

How  slovenly  is  our  pronunciation  of 
this  language,  whether  it  be  in  theatre, 
opera  house,  concert  hall,  court  room' 
church  or  in  familiar  conversation! 
Mrs.  Rogers  makes  a  plea  for  a  fixed 
standard.  "In  America  we  are  con- 
stantly brought  into  contact  with  peo- 
ple who  have  had  advantages  of  edu- 
cation and  whose  social  status  should 
call  for  all  the  outward  and  visible 
signs  of  culture  and  good  breeding,  but 
who  nevertheless  maltreat  the  English 
language  in  a  most  painful  and  deplor- 
able way.  So  greatly  do  they  belie 
themselves,  by  incorrect  pronunciation 
of  vowels  and  slovenliness  of  articula- 
tion, uttered  in  a  coarse  and  unmusical 
tone  of  voice,  that  the  matter  ceases  to 
he  simply  a  question  of  a  'correct  stand- 
ard of  pronunciation,'  but  becomes  a 
matter  of  fitness  and  good  taste."  Mrs. 
Rogers  give's  instances  of  this  slovenly 
pronunciation  of  words;  also  of  sen- 
tences. Thus  vanilla  ice  cream  is  either 
"Vaniller  I-Scream"  or  "Vaniller  rice- 
cream";  for  instance  becomes  "F'rin- 
stunce";  raw  oysters,  "roroystuz";  Co- 
lumbus avenue,  "C'lumbus  Av'noo"; 
gentleman  friend,  "junn'lmun  frenn"' 
Shall  I  give  you  some  more?  "Shligvu" 
smore'" 


Mr.  Klein  was  not 
the  first  to  dramatize 
the  struggles,  trials, 

o  »  i  ji  .)  and  flnal  Sloriflcatlon 
Saleslady,  of  a  shop  girl.  Ad- 
mirable as  Maggie  Pepper  Is,  amusing 
and  excellent  as  Is  the  impersonation  of 
the  girl  by  Miss  Stahl,  Mr.  Klein's  play 
Is  hum-drum  in  comparison  with  a 
drama  by  John  Alfred  Mack  which  was 
■produced  years  ago  at  the  Bowery  The- 
atre, New  York.  The  review  which  was 
published  at  the  time  in  the  Sun  is4 
now  of  lively  interest. 

"The  salesladies  of  New  York  must  be 
an  inhumanly  tortured  class  if  the  story 
told  on  the  stage  of  the  Bowery  Thea- 
tre last  night  had  any  grains  of  truth 
in  it.  According  to  Mr.  John  Alfred 
Mack  who  has  been  making  a  study  of 
this  Interesting  phase  of  our  life,  the 
bloodthirsty  villain  of  immemorial  melo- 
drama now  wears  a  'plug'  hat,  and  hires 
Innumerable  girls  for  his  dry  goods  store 
at  $2  a  week,  only  to  swindle  and  starve 
them.  Adele  Ellesmere  is  one  of  these 
unfortunates.  She  Is  one  of  the  ladles 
of  the  sales  in  Marcy's  establishment. 
A  piece  of  ribbon  is  missed,  and  this  un- 
fortunate lady  has  a  dollar  deducted 
from  her  week's  salary,  and  Is  dis- 
charged— rather  brutally,  for  the  whole 
business  is  done  on  the  sidewalk  in  front 
of  the  store.  Adele  then  sets  out  to 
reach  her  humble  home  in  a  tumble- 
down court.  Time,  winter.  Paper  fall- 
ing bitterly.  Adele  is  repulsed  by  stony- 
hearted landlady,  and  told  to  die  In  the 
streets.  She  appeals  to  heaven  and  pre- 
pares to  do  her  dying.  Just  then  the 
wealthy  Judge  Thornton  and  his  pa-  I 
trician  son,  Arthur,  accompanied  by  the 
j  elegant  Huldah  Delmarte— who  always 
itake  their  way  through  this  tumble- 
,  down  slum  when  going  to  their  palatial 
home — encounter  Adele.  Arthur  Is 
touched.  Adele  is  run  in  by  a  police- 
man because  she  is  drunk  and  disorder- 
ly. Arthur  goes  to  the  station,  knocks 
down  the  sergeant  and  "threatens  to 
marry  Adele.  Then  comes  the  lovely 
Huldah  upon  the  scene,  dressed  In  gore- 
colored  velvet.  She  loves  Arthur  as  the 
tigress  loves.  The  blood  that  runs  in 
her  veins  and  stains  her  gown  has  nevarr 
been  baffled— nevarr.  Huldah  is  the 
most  interesting  liar  for  a  woman  that 
recent  play-writing  has  produced,  for 
she  is  baffled  completely. 

"Hearts  were  wrung  in  the  upper  gal- 
leries during  the  evening  by  the  unmiti- 
gated woe  of  the  little  creature  in'  black 
so  relentlessly  pursued  by  fate  through 
four  acts,  and  great  numbers  of  im- 
mature salesladies  in  the  family  circle 
mopped  their  eyes  with  monogram  hand- 
kerchiefs when  Adele,  In  choking  tones 
refused  to  marry  Arthur  because  he  had 
money.   Her  language  was  quite  unique, 
by  the  way,  for  she  said  she  must  be 
loved  for  herself  alone,  and  not  for  her  i 
«2  a  week.    Her  independence  was  even 
more  remarkable,  for  she  preferred  to ! 
go  and  die  around  in  all  sorts  of  alleys1 
and  back  courts  to  marrying  a  big  fel- 
low who  loved  her.  This  was  accepted  by 
the  third  tier  as  very  beautiful  until 
the  policeman  put  an  end  to  the  appre- 
ciation with  his  rattan. 

"Adele,  however,  turns  out  to  be  a 
little  fraud  of  a  saleslady,  for  she  does 
marry  Arthur,  and  they  settle  down  In 
the  Fifth  avenue  as  comfortably  as  any 
pair  of  millionaires;  and  as  If  missing 
ribbons  did  not  still  wreak  their  miserv 
on  the  world. 

''B"t  the  sales-gentlemen  ln  the  Pit  ap- 
plauded the  final  resolution,  so  that  it 
l  is  safe  to  believe  that  Mr.  John  Alfred 

Mack  knows  what  he  is  up  to 
i  v"Th,,L  sterlImS    Photograph    of  New 
lork  life  will  be  presented  at  the  Bo<v- 

e7^h^atl?  untiI  'skvoz  stri°.  the  King 
I  of  the  Galley  Slaves,'  is  ready  " 


as  he  «t«&da  by  an  open  grave.  They 
leave  him  for  dead;  but  he  risen, 
stretches  his  arms  towards  the  'gallery 
and  stands  exulting  in  the  lime  light. 
Then  the  inspector-general  lets  loose 
on  him  a  dancer  named  Zorah  and"  there 
Is  champagne  on  the  table.  "She  enters 
In  an  exceedingly  unbecoming  costume, 
revealing  a  good  deal  of  'limb,'  and. 
leaning  her  back  upon  his  chest,  looks 
up  in  his  face  and  asks  him  If  he  has 
ever  known  what  it  Is  to  have  a  wo- 
man's heart  beating  against  his  own, 
which  was  physiologically  interesting 
as  showing  where  the  lady  wore  her 
heart.  His  reply  is  an  extremely  slow 
reminder  of  the  days  gone  by,  when 
sho  was  an  Innocent  child;  whereat  Blie 
recoils  In  horror'  and  remorse,  shrieks 
'Forbear!'  and  becomes  a  good  girl 
ever  after.  Impersonated  by  Mr.  Halll- 
well  Hobbes,  as  a  sort  of  walking  fu- 
neral, Fr.  Homo  exercised  a  profound 
Influence  and  was  received  with  roars 
of  applause  after  each  act."  The  In- 
spector-general, middle-aged  and  turn- 
ing bald,  is  a  desperate  villain.  He  has 
designs  on  Miriam,  a  Jew's  wife,  and 
has  her  arrested.  Waiting  for  her,  he 
informs  the  audience  that  he  has  "a 
way  with  women,  aha!"  She  comes  in 
and  he  kisses  her  hair.  She,  unappre- 
?™lve*  s*ys  that  his  touch  is  pollution. 
1  t,  .  L,a.U  commence  like  that,  aha!" 
|  -But  Miriam  goes  on  like  that,  and  the  ; 
inspector-general  sentences  her  as  a 
wanton  to  20  lashes.  Of  course  Fr 
Homo  saves  her.  At  the  end  Miriam 
ana  ner  husband  escape  and  Fr.  Homo 
disappears  on  a  raft,  saying,  very  slow- 
ly. Love  one  another." 
No  wonder  that  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette 

thlnlc.  that  Melodrama,  an  art  form  in  I 
which  such  passionate,  witty,  shrewd  : 
and    well-thought-out   work   has  been 

rwi  "1DtheJpa8t  by  sueh  writers  as 
Charles  Reade,  Dion  Bouclcault,  Henry 
t     l,Jone.a  and  Georse  R.  Sims  (com- 

S2£?i?l"  W,th  "The  Llghts  °'  London") 
should  have  come  down  to  such  a  'sad 

Sff  .fniC/xercIse'  as  "T*10  °Pen  Door,' 
But  the  drama's  laws  the  drama's  pat 
rons  give'-and  the  patrons  of  the  Ly- 
ceum showed  by  their  applause  that 
their  needs  had  been  satisfied  " 
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!  freehold  of  a  bux  In  l.  i  Scala,  be- 
quethed  her  rights  to  the  then  Arch- 
bishop of  Milan,  and  the  archbishop 
made  them  over  to  an  asylum  for  the 
blind  on  the  condition  that  the  box 
should  forever  be  devoted  to  the  3X- 
cluslve  use  of  its  initiates. 

"In  order  that  these  should  enjoy  la 
the  full  the  Intentions  of  the  donor,  the 
directors  of  the  theatre  accorded  to  the 

I  blind  tenants  of  the  box  the  privilege 
of  free  entry  Into  the  theatre— a  grant 
in  Itself  sufficiently  generous,  since  ln 

I  all  Italian  theatres  an  entrance  fee  of 
sums  ranging  up  to  6  francs  Is  de- 
manded In  excess  of  the  sum  paid  for 
the  place  occupied.  I  wonder  If  any 
spot  ln  the  wide  world  contains  so  much 
concentrated  happiness  as  this  box  In 

I  La  Scala  on  an  opera  night.  The  blind 
are  sent  there  In  rotation,  so  that  all 
the  inmates  of  the  institution  may  have 
one  or  more  evenings'  bliss  in  the  course 
of  the  season.    To  them  an  evening  at 

I  La  Scala  Is  an  evening  spent  ln  Par- 
adise." 


New 
English 
Music. 


Boots 

I  or 


H.  H.  Davies's  new 
comedy  "Doormats" 
was  produced  at  Wynd- 
DoormatS  ham's  Theatre,  London, 
Oct.  3.  A  young  painter  and  his  wife 
are  none  too  happy  together,  and  Capt 
Harding  is  devoted  to  her.  The  painter 
visits  America.  The  captain  tells  the 
wife  that  it  is  a  stupid  thing  for  a  man 
to  "muck  up  his  career."  The  painter 
suddenly  reappears  and  is  jealous,  but 
there  is  a  making  up.  Presto!  In  the 
last  act  the  officer  finds  out  that  he 
cannot  live  without  Leila.  The  painter 
rages,  but  cools  and  says  he  will  go 
away.  Let  them  be  happy.  The  wife 
does  not  wish  him  to  sacrifice  himself; 
she  Is  disgusted  when  the  officer  argues 
that  he  is  sacrificing  as  much  as  Leila 
or  her  husband;  she  dismisses  him  and 
falls  into  her  soft  husband's  arms. 
"Everyone,"  says  the  nice  old  aunt  I 

|  to  the  young  painter,  "is  either  a  door- 
mat or  a  boot.  You  and  I  are  door- 
mats, my  husband  and  your  wife  are 
boots.  It  is  not  their  fault.  They  have 
the  talent  for  taking;  we  have  the 
talent  for  giving.  We  are  doormats 
because  we  want  to  be,  and  we  have 
to  be  thankful  to  them  for  accepting 
our  sacrifices.  The  boot  wants  the 
doormat,  and  the  doormat  wants  the 
boot."  To  which  the  Daily  Chronicle 
answers:  "All  this  Is,  of  course,  about 
as  deep  as  the  print  on  a  chocolate 
box."  The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  praised  the  charming  touch  ol^ 
the  dramatist  and  the  daintiness  of  the 
first  acts,  but  had  no  praise  for  the 
sudden  and  violent  change.  "A  play  that' 
had  opened  delightfully  because  it  all 
appeared  to  be  sincere,  and  the  people 
in  it  all  seemed  agreeably  recognizable 
types,  ende'cf  Tn  bewTlcTeTntent  and  dis- 
cord." 

I 


A  New 
Style 


"TheOpenDoor 
produced  at 


the 

Lyceum,  London, 
Melodrama.  Oct.  2,  Is,  a  melo- 
drama with  scenes  In  Russia.  The  chief 
character  is  a  Fr.  Homo,  who  preaches 
that  the  path  of  beauty  is  the  path 
of  duty.  An  inspector-general  sentences  I 
lum  to  be  shot.   Cossacks  Are  at  Homo  I 


The  Opera  Tne  postmaster- 

_       .  general    of  'Denmark 

has  ordered  a  coin  to 
the  Blind,  be     struck  bearing 
these   words:     "The   child   seeing  the 
light  for  the  first  time  presents  a  tribute 
to   the  child  who  will  never  see  it." 
These  tokens  will  be  sold  to  the  parents  j 
of  all  babies  having  sight,   as  lucky  j 
charms,  and  the  money  will  go  to  a  | 
fund  for  the  blind  children.  "Antolycus"  j 
reading  this  was  reminded  of  a  passage  1 
in  a  recent  work  on  Italy  by  Richard  J 
Bagot: 

"In  the  famous  theatre,  La  Scala—  | 
which,  with  San  Carlo  at  Naples,    is  I 
the  largest  opera  house  in  the  world—  j 
there  is  a  mysterious  box  immediately  j 
above  the  stage  on  the  fifth  tier  which 
appears  to  be  always  unoccupied.  As 
a  matter  of  fact,  however,  this  box  is 
never  empty  when  opera  is  being  per- 1 
formed.    Screened  from  the  gaze  of  the 
public,   the  most  appreciative    of    all  j 
among  the  audience  are  following  every 
note  of  the  music  from   its  recesses. 
Men  and  women  sit  in  that  box  en- 
tranced—transported   temporarily  Into 
another  world,  a  world  in  which  they 
can  forget  that  they  are  not  as  the  ma- 
jority of  their  fellow  creatures,  and  are 
able,  If  only  for  a  few  hours,  to  fet*. 
that  no  dark  and  hopeless  veil  exists 
between  them  and  the  rest  of  humanity. 
They  are  all  blind,  the  occupants  of  this 
box.    Some  sixty  years  ago  a  Milanese 
lady,  who  was  the  proprietress  irt  the 


Two  new  compositions 
by  Englishmen  were  pro- 
duced at  the  Birmingham 
Festival,  Oct.  2.   The  Pall 
Mall  Gazette  says  of  one : 
I    "Mr.    Granville   Bantock's  orchestral 
[drama,  'Fifine,'  Is  a  very  brilliant  and 
j  spirited  piece  of  work,  and  ln  many 
ways  stronger  than  any  other  work  of 
the  same  class  by   Bantock.    He  has 
simplified  the  story  of  the  drama.  The 
i three  characters,  the  Husband,  Elvlre, 
his  wife,  and  Fifine.   who  for  a  time 
'makes  him  forget  his  wife,  are  clearly 
marked,  and  the  way  in  which  they  occur 
and  recur  in  the  score  almost  makes  the 
story  clear  without  explanation.  At  any 
rate,  it  is  obvious  that  the  Elvlre  theme 
at  the  close  has  the  upper  hand.  Viewed 
as  a  musical  fabric  it.  makes  the  lm- 
ipression  of  more  solidity  and  finer  pro- 
portion than  most  of  his  other  work. 
I  The  themes  are  of  not  very  original 
[expression,  and  the  charm  and  brilliancy 
of  the  individual  sections  are  undeni- 
able.   It  may  be  urged  that  it  does  not 
go  very  deep  into  the  subtler  significance 
of  things,  but  it  is  all  very  much  alive. 
Possibly, the  din  and  bustle  of  the  fair 
,  are  over-elaborated  from  the  point  of 
I  view  of  the  drama;  but  from  the  musical 
|  point  of  view  there  is  ample  justifica- 
tion because  of  the  value  of  the  con- 
trast." 

But  was  this  a  first  performance.? 
"Fifine  at  the  Fair"  was  certainly  com- 
posed as  far  back  as  1902. 

The  other  work  was  Walford  Davies's 
"Song  of  St.  Francis,"  a  setting  for 
solo  voices,  chorus  and  orchestra  of  the 
"Praises"  of  St.  Francis. 

"The   poem   composed   by   the  dying 
saint  shows   how  the  sun,   the  moon, 
earth,  fire  and  water  united  in  praising 
the  Creator.    The  language  Is  of  great 
simplicity,  but  suggests  the  most  varied 
imagery.    The  strange  note  of  ecstatic1 
naivete    would   naturally    appeal  very 
strongly  to  the  composer  of  'Everyman,' 
which  moves  ln  the  same  atmosphere, 
and  the  music  of  which  is  archaic  in 
idea  and  modern  in  utterance.    In  the 
same  words  we  may  describe  the  music 
of  'The  Song  of  St.  Francis.'    The  four 
voices  are  used  in  many  combinations, 
but  there  is  only  one  solo,  and  there 
are  no  opportunities  for  individual  dis- 
play, the  soloist  being  practically  part ! 
of  the   chorus.    The  choral  ensembles 
are   elaborate,    but   the   elaboration   is ! 
made  subservient  to  the  emotional  ex- 1 
presslon  in  a  truly  modern  way,  though 
the  structure  of  the  vocal  phrases  them- 
selves seems  to  be  that  of  a  past  age.  i 
Much  of  the  music  is  subtly  contem- 
plative, but  other  numbers  are  dramatic 
and   picturesque.     Of   these    the  most 
striking  is  the  section  'Of  Fire,'  which' 
is  a  vigorous  and  impulsive  tone  picture, 
and  is  justly  likened  in  the  analysis  to 
the  scherzo  of  a  symphony.  The  section 
'Of  Water'  is  imagined  finely,  and  the 
effect  of  the  murmuring  chorus  Is  de- 
lightful.    The   scene    of   the  deathbed 
strikes  a  note  of  deep  pathos,  and  the 
epilogue    has    a    dignified    solidity  of 
structure.    Taken  as  a  whole,  the  music ! 
of  St.  Francis  seems  to  show  that  the ! 
composer  is  as  much  afraid  as  he  used ! 
to  be  to  let  himself  go;  a  little  more 
boldness   in   this    direction   would  not 
harm  his  music,   as  is  shown  by  the 
'Fire  Music,'  when  apparently  he  has 
Indulged  ln  the  greatest  freedom,  ami 
which  is  the  most  successful.    It  should 
be    mentioned    that    one    theme  runs 
through  the  whole  like  a  motto.    It  is 
labelled   'Joculatores   Domini,'   and  the 
title  is  explained  In  the  program  thus: 
'He  (St.  Francis)  and  his  Brothers  were 
the  Jugglers  of  the  Lord;  men  who  by 
their  love  of  ^Good  and  ail  His  creatures  j 
were  to  charm  the  people  into  apprecia-  j 
tion  of  the  beauty  of  holiness.'   The  so  ' 
loists  were  Miss  Donaida,  Miss  Doris  i 
Wooda.ll,  Mr.   Gervase  Elwes  and  Mi- 
Thorpe  Bates." 


A  Few  Has    anyone    read  Mr 

Personal  ZanswilI's  Play— or  rather  • 
poettc  drama — "The  War  i 
Notes.  God"?  It  is  published  by! 
William  Heinemann  of  London.  In  the  i 
preface  there  is  praise  for  the  dramatist  I 
because  he  adheres  strictly  to  blank  j 
verse,  and  does  not  permit  himself  to  ; 
drop  into  prose  after  the  manner  of 
Shakespeare   or  another.     Thus  when  j 
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La  la! 
character  laughs  we 
ha!  hn:  ha!  ha!  ha! 


(tie  newborn  baby  prince  In  the  plav 
lifts  up  his  voice.  Mr.  Zangwlll  la  not 
content  with  .1  stage  direction:  he 
Writes  out  the  ejaculations: 

"La.  la!    Ho.  hoo!    Bo  hoo' 
Bo  hee!" 

And    when  n 
have: 

'Ha!   ha!  ha 

LHHHRv^ 

Sir  George  Alexander  says  that  the 
sure  index  of  a  play's  success  Is  the 
Httle  queue  outside  the  theatre.  "I  ber 
lte\  e  that  It  Is  impossible  to  tell  whether 
the  public  will  like  a  play  or  not  before 
it  Is  produced.  The  author  may  think 
it  Is  very  good— sometimes  the  authpr 
and  actor  do  not  agree— the  actor  may 
have  every  confidence,  the  critics  may 
say  very  nice  things  about  it.  but  the 
public  may  stay  avray.  I  would  I  knew 
why.     You  remember  'The  Bells.'  It 

I  was  a  poor  play;  'rotten  stuff.'  I  have 
heard  It  called,  but  Irving  made  it  won- 
derful. While  I  must  ready  admit  that 
the  actor  is  very  often  under  a  tre 
roendous  debt  to  the  author,  the  name 
of.  the  author  might,  at  the  present 
time.  with,  perhaps,  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, be  left  off  the  bill  altogether 

j  without  making  the  slightest  difference 
to  the  success  or  failure  of  the  play." 

SEND  COPT  TO  MR  HALE    "~ "  ~ 

Mma.  Teresa  Carreno  will  give  a  piano 
recital  in  London  on  Nov.  6  when  she 
will  celebrate  her  jubilee.  It  will  be  50 
years  since  she  first  played  in  public 
as  an  S-year-old  prodigy.  Her  first  ap- 
pearance in  Boston  was  in  Music  Hall 
van.  2,  186.". 

Mr.  Stanley  Nayler,  in  an  article  on 
Miss  Marie  Tempest  published  in  Pear- 
son's Magazine,  says  that  she  did  not 
Abandon  musical  comedy  because  it 
failed  to  satisfy  her  higher  ambitions, 
but  because  there  was  a  quarrel  between 


,  She 

[ty.  The  People's' Theatre  1^*11?'  ^ 

;  solicitation  of  subscriptions  from  the 
fortunate  and  well  to  do. 

"Arrangements  should  then  be  made 
tor  buying  a  house,  or  houses,  on  cer- 
tain evenings,  and  the  tickets  should  be 
sold  through  the  Trade  Unions  and 
Friendly   Societies  at  prices  that  the 


I  grow  old  before  i\  omSST'TBTcn  ought  not 
to  show  themselves  in  dismal  tints." 

This   opinion    should   Interest   many  I 
men,  for  there  are  writers  who  assert' 
that  It  lies  within  the  power  of  any  one  ! 
to  preserve  youth  and  vitality  for  125  or 
160  years.      Our  friend  Mr.  Ferguson, 
having  Implicit  confidence  in  the  Rus- 


worklng-man  could  pav-say  from  onei  .iV„  £  »"P»cii  connoence  in  the  Rus- 
shilling  to  twopence,  the  differ™  ^  ™!&  '^nd  £g? 


j  and   the    theatres   selected   would,  0' 

course,  depend  upon  the  plays  produced 
In  them.    These  should  be.  In  my  opin- 
ion, on  educational  lines,  and  dealing! 
with    the    broad   subjects   of   morality  ' 
and   physical   and  moral  health.  Mr. 
Barrie  s  plays  do  that.     He  gives  us 
the  sugar-coated  pill,  and  It  Is  such  a 
sweet  and  palatable  coating  that  we  are 
hardly  conscious  of  the  bitter  part  of  It 
—the  lesson  It  conveys.    Mr.  Shaw,  in 
the  same  way,  gives  us  our  lesson,  but 
the  coating  of  the  pill  is  not  qUite  as 
sweet,  and  we  sometimes  get  the  bitter 
taste.    In  each  case  a  lesson  Is  taught 
ut  course,  there  would  be  musical  pro- 
ductions as  well."  t 
n,"en7  B*r"stein  has  Promised  a  new 
PU>   for  Gaitry  to  be  performed  next 
■•"•Rr't  *!r-   Da*b»-'n  saying  this  adds: 
Bataille  Bernstein'— the  two  have  rev- 
olutionized the  theatre  in  10  years.  They  i 
?aJe  acc°niPl<shed  amazing  things  in 
the  direction  ->f  clarity,  simplicity  and 

lowed  all  modern  art  in  becoming  ln- 
How    different     from  the 


cinnamon,  and  rosewater  are  added  to 
the  green  pulp,  and  the  compound  is 
boiled  until  it  is  as  thick  as  marmalade. 
For  spinach  is  rich  In  iron;  it  Is  emi- 
nently digestible;  It  Is  a  sweet  boon  to 
the  liverish.  Mr.  Herkimer  Johnson  In- 
formed us  when  we  last  saw  him  that 
he  goes  through  various  physical  exer- 
cises on  rising  and  gplng  to  bed.  Lying 
naked  and  flat  on  his  back  he  raises 
slowly  both  legs  until  they  are  at  a 
right  angle  with  his  trunk.  We  expect 
to  see  a  picture  of  him  in  this  position 
when  an  account  of  Mr.  Johnson's  home 
life  with  portraits  of  the  distinguished 
sociologist— Mr.  Johnson  as  a  baby,  Mr. 
Johnson  at  district  school,  Mr.  Johnson 
at  breakfast,  Mr.  Johnson  greasing  the 
windmill— Is  published  in  one  of  the 
leading  magazines. 


stein  has  shown  the- poetic  touch  "in 
L  Assaut,'  whilst  Bataille  has  written 
charrmng  verses),  but  philosopher?  who  , 


have  penetrated 


into  the  character  and 


fo low?  it  .S  l.he  movem«nt.  the  other 
follows  it.  reluctantly,  with  eyes  turned 
toward  romanticism.  There  is  great 
similarity  ln  the  artistic  careers  of  our 
two  most  strenuous  writers.    Thev  are 

»lhwSUi?F    Pttrallel    Paths-    which  will 
her  and  George  Edwardes,  who,  when  '  th*m  flnallv  Into  the  same  open 

Miss  Tempest  at  rehearsal  complained  '  yotmg  men  ,h  hisMy-s:fted 

of  her  entrance,  answered,  "the  only  ,  itrtn  ».« a^™}.  ™,*reiy  P.°««  (Bern 
thing  that  troubles  me  is  your  exit." 

Apropos  of  the  statement  that  the 
-English  theatre  of  today  is  in  the  hands 
46f  the  younger  men,  Mr.  Granville  Bar- 
ker remarks:  "What  do  you  call  young? 
Youth  Is  not  merely  a  matter  of  years. 
Some  people  are  always  young,  however 
long  they  may  have  lived.  Mr.  A.  B. 
Walkley  is  one  of  them.  And  that  re- 
minds me  that  in  regard  to  the  criti- 
cisms of  'The  Winter's  Tale.'  it  was, 
with  the  exception  of  Mt.  Walkley,  who 
is  perennially  young,  only  the  younger 
critics  who  appreciated  in  the  least 
what  I  was  getting  at.  Perhaps  that  is 
why  the  young  man  is  making  headway 
in  the  theatre.  The  young  men  aronow 
for  the  first  time  getting  their  chance 
ln  criticism  as  well,  and  so  those  other 
young  men  who  are  being  allowed  to 
express  themselves  ln  the  theatre  are 
cheered  and  urged  on  by  the  understand- 
ing of  their  contemporaries  instead  of 
repressed  by  the  apathy  of  a  generation 
out  of  sympathy  with  their  ideals.  Cer- 
tain I  am,  too,  that  whether  the  young 
man  has  begun  to  'get  there'  in  the 
theatre  or  not,  it  is  the  duty  of  every 
artist  to  see  that  he  keeps  young,  for 
only  by  doing  so  can  he  truly  live." 

They  are  still  telling  stories  about 
Massenet  A  South  American,  operatic 
manager  who  had  for  years  been  mount- 
ing the  French  composer's  works  with- 
out paying  any  royalties — there  being  no 
copyright  agreement  between  France  and 
the  Argentine  republic — sent  the  com- 
poser his  own  photograph,  requesting 
him  to  return  It  with  ins  autograph.  He 
enclosed  f.3  for  postage.  Massenet  re- 
turned the  photograph  with  the  following 
note :  "I  keep  the  three  franca.  It  is  at 
least  something  on  account  of  what  you 
owe  me." 

Debussy  wrote  in  the  Matin  that  Mas- 
senet "was  the  most  genuinely  loved  of 
contemporary  musicians.    It  is,  in  fact, 
this   love  that   one   had   for  Massenet 
which  created  for    him    the  particular 
position  which  he  has  not  ceased  to  oc- 
cupy ln  the  world  of  music.    His  con- 
freres could  not  easily  forgive  him  for  his  j 
power  to  please,  which  Is,  in  truth,  a  1 
gift.    This  gift  Is  not  indispensable,  par- 
ticularly ln  the  realms  of  ait,  and  one 
car.  affirm,  among  other  examples,  that 
Johann  Sebastian  Bach  never  pleased  in 
the  sense  thfit  this  word  assumes  when 
applied  to  Massenet.    Did  you  ever  hear  ] 
tell  of  young  workgirls  humming  music 
from  the  'St.  Matthew  Passion'?  I  think 
not.    On  the  other  hand,  all  the  world  I 
knows  that  they  wake  up  in  the  morning  | 
singing  'Manon'  01  'Werther.'    That  is  ! 
a  charming  glory  which  would  be  secret-  j 
ly  envied  by  more  than  one  of  those 
great  purists  who  have  nothing  to  warm 
their  hearts  but  the    respect,  a  little 
labored,  of  the  elect." 


Mr.  Hysllp's  Waistcoat. 

Dion  Boucicault  used  to  say  that  he 

kept  young  by  engaging    only  young 

women  for  his  dramatic  companies  and 

theatre       r-o^,  "«"«     l"e    associating  with  them  off  and  on  the 

t  is   h6  difterenceanT  Donnay-     8ta«e-      This    man    has    one  remedy 

five  ana  A«y     But  T^'  ^  th"',y-     agaln3t  ^P^e;  that  one  has  an 
'_tna,nrty.    But  not  entirely  that,     other.    Will  sunset  waiRtonot-   „..f  . 


stinctive. 


other.  Will  sunset  waistcoats,  out-vy- 
ing those  of  the  Chtcagoan  "Bath  House 
John,"  will  shrieking  cravats,  "fancy 
shirts,"  a  plum  colored  coat,  thunder- 
and-lightnlng  inexpressibles  preserve 
softness  of  the  arteries  and  regularity 
of  the  heart  and  liver?  The  experiment 
is  worth  trying;  yet  the  experimenter 
must  be  prepared  to  offer  sacrifice  on 
the  altar  of  health. 

I    Young  Percy  Hyslip,  the  brother  of 

Mr.  Leverett  Hyslip,  a  valued  con- 
tributor to  this  column,  reading  Lady 
de  Bathe's  remarks,  ordered  a  purple 
silk  waistcoat,  so  that  he  now  resembles 
in  a  measure  the  rich  man  in  the  para- 
ble. Mrs.  Hyslip  has  warned  him 
against  wearing  it  at  any  social  func- 
tion where  food  and  drink  are  served. 
The  tailor  said  with  a  coarse  laugh: 
"This  is  no  waistcoat  for  a  beer  saloon. 
One  drop  will  ruin  it,  Mr.  Hyslip." 

Needed  Lecturers. 

As  a  man  with  a  thick  or  straggling 
mustache  denies  himself  black  bean 
soup  when  he  is  arraved  in  faultless 
"evening ,  dress,"  so  Mr.  Hyslip  can 
wear  his  waistcoat  only  on  dry  occa- 
sions. Yet,  about  1800  there  was  a 
Frenchman  who  lectured  ln  London  on 
the  art  of  taking  soup  gracefully,  under 
the  difficulties  opposed  to  It  by  the 
fashionable  dinner  dress  of  the  time. 
The  brilliant  Duchess  of  Devonshire 
was  one  of  his  most  promising  pupils. 
Is  It  not  possible  for  Mr.  Hyslip  to 
sport  his  waistcoat  boldly  ln  public  and 
on  all  occasions,  provided  he  give  his 
whole  mind  to  it? 

It  is  true  that  ln  1800  there  were 
lecturers  on  all  the  social  accomplish- 
ments in  London.  Spitting  was  "pre- 
lected upon,"  to  quote  De  Qulncey's 
phrase.  "The  professors  In  this  faculty 
were  the  hackney-coachmen:  the  pupils 
were  gentlemen,  who  paid  a  guinea 
each  for  three  lessons;  the  chief  prob 


temperaments  of  the  day. 

CALVE  SINGS  IN 
SYMPONY  HALL 

At  Symphony  Hall  yesterday  after- 
noon Emma  Calve  and  ,  her  husband. 
Galileo  Gasparri,  gave  an  operatic 
concert,  assisted  by  Emiliano  Renaud. 
pianist.    The  program: 

Polonaise,  Tschalkowsky-Llsat,  Mr.  ■  Ren- 
ami;  "Ttosca."  aria,  first  and  third  act,  Pne- 
clnl,  Mr.  Gasparri;  "Sapho,"  stances,  Guouod- 
old  French  song.  Calve;  rimix  Menuet.  Emi- 
liano Renaud :  Toceata,  Schumann,  Mr.  Re- 
naud: Carmen,  Habanero  et  Duo,  "Nnn  tu  ne 
m'almes  pass,"  Bizet,  Calve  and  Gasparri;  "I 
Pagliaeel.  Arioso,  Leoncavallo;  "Oanzonl  Pop- 
olarl  Italian?,"  Mr.  Gasparri;  In  Queata  Tom- 
ba  Oseura.  Beethoven;  old  French  song.  Calve 
legende:  St.  Francois  de  Pauli,  Liszt,  Mr.  Re 
uaud;  Savallerla  Ruatieana^  Duo  "Tu  qui 
Santozza,"  Mnscagui,  Calve  ahd  Gasparri. 

The  hall  was  well  filled  and  that  the 
people  enjoyed  the  concert  was  shown 
not  only  by  the  abundance  of  the  ap- 
plause but  by  its  evident  spontaneity. 
It  had  the  ring  of  sincerity  and  was  nor 
so  plainly  inspired  by  a  desire  to  get 

"your  money's  worth"  in  encores  as  is  lem  in  this  system  of  hydraulics  being 
sometimes  the  case.  Yet  there  were  to  throw  the  salivating  column  in  a 
Insistent  recalls  for  both  singers  and  Parabolic  curve  fr°m  the  centre  of 
they  responded  with  su indent  if  no'  Parl'ament  street,  when  driving  four- 
over-abundant  generosity.  in-hand,  to  the  foot  pavements,  right  1 

it  was  indeed  an  operatic  concert  not  and  left'  80  as  to  alarm  the  consciences 
only  because  the  chief  selections  wer»   of  6uilty  peripatetics  on  either  side 


Some 

Theatre 


"Westward  Ho!"   A  ro- 
mantic drama   based  by 
Miss  Peggy  Webllng  on 
Notes.  Charles  Klngsley's  novel 
was  produced  at  Johannesburg,  Sept.  28 
by  Matheson  Lang,  who  took  the  part 
of  Amyas  Leigh. 

Mies  O'.ga  Nethersole,  again  in  Lon- 
don after  an  absence  of  nearly  seven 
years,  ilnds  it  lamentable  that  the  great 
.majority  of  the  people  are  practically  cut 
oft  from  the  theatres,  ln  which  dramas 
of  anlstic  value  are  produced,  because 
the  prices  to  them  are  prohibitive,  and 
are  obliged  to  frequent  picture  palaces, 
music-halls,  or  playhouses  that  present 
nothing  but  crude  and  lurid  melodrama. 


from  operas,  but  also  for  the  reason 
tnat  the  singers  did  their  best  to  make 
it  so.  They  did  not  confine  themselves 
to  staid  concert  singing  of  the  score 
with  some  slight  facial  and  -voice  ex- 
pression to  heighten  the  effect  of  mu- 
sic and  words.  They  acted  and  they 
did  it  with  spirit,  grace  and  dramatic 
fire.  This  was  particularly  the  case  In 
Mr.  Gasparri's  selection  from  "Pag- 
liacci"  and  in  the  duet  from  "Caval- 
leria  Rusticana."  And  the  audience 
liked  It.  Without  doubt  the  heartiness 
of  the  enthusiasm  shown  by  the  people 
was  largely  due  to  this  freedom  and 
fervor  of  the  artists. 

Calve's  voice  was  as  fresh,  as  pure 
and  as  shining  in  tone  as  ever  and  as 
quick  to  express  the  varying  emotions 
of  the  singer.  Her  choice  of  music,  too, 
was  happily  made  to  illustrate  Its  re- 
markable range. 

Mr.  Gasparri  won  the  good  will  of  his 
hearers  by  the  simplicity  and  directness 
of  his  manner  as  well  as  by  the  power 
and  beauty  of  his  voice  and  the  vivid- 
ness and  force  of  his  dramatic  expres- 
sion. Mr.  Renaud's  work  at  the  piano 
was  pleasing. 


The  ultimate  problem,  which  closed  the 
curriculum  of  study,  was  held  to  he  ln 
spitting  round  a  corner;  when  that  was 
mastered,  the  pupil  was  entitled  to  his 
doctor's  degree.  Endless  are  the  pur- 
poses of  man,  merely  festal,  or  merely 
comic,  and  aiming  but  at  the  momen- 
tary life  of  a  cloud,  which  have  earned 
for  themselves  the  distinction  and  ap- 
paratus of  a  separate  art." 

Inasmuch  as  a  gorgeous  waistcoat  is 
as  a  shield  and  buckler  against  invad- 
ing age,  there  is  the  greater  need  of 
Instruction  in  the  art  of  keeping  it  un- 
spotted. 

And  pondering  the  opinion  of  Lady 
de  Bathe^  we  disapprove  the  speech 
of  a  high  school  teacher  at  Bayonne, 
N.  Y.i  who  warned  the  girls  against 
wearing  hose  other  than  black  or  tan. 


OC  r    Z  2L 
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And  hew  then  was  the  Deril  drest? 
O:  he  was  ln  his  Sunday's  best: 
His  jacket  was  red  and  his  breeches  were  bine, 
And  there  was  a  hole  where  the  tall  came 
throosh; 

Preservatives  Of  Youth. 

Lady  de  Bathe  told  a  reporter  in  strict 
confidence  that  the  secret  of  a  woman's 
youth  1.3  her  clothes     "That  Is  why  men 


Melancholy  town  where  tea  wreck  of  life  Is 
finished, 

Ignoble  town  of  refuse  for  dishonor,  fear 
and  shame- 
Here  the  final  glitter  of  a  glory  all  dimin- 
ished, 

Here  the  last  presentment  of  a  long  for 
gotten  name. 

Down  the  whitened  street  where  the  cruel 
dust  Is  flying 
Broken  men  and  women  vaguely  wander  one 
by  one — 

All  the  ruined  talents,  the  outcaarta  and  the 
dying 

Still  prolong  their  agony  beneath  a  mocking 
sun. 

Here  the  former  beauty  brings  her  rests  of 
love  and  pleasure — 
Simpers  through  her  paint  the  ghoats  of 
brilliant  smiles  of  yore; 
Here  grotesque  ambitions  learn  at  length  the 
acurvy  measure 
Of  the  world  that  praised,  then  flung  fham 
here,  and  thought  of  them  no  more. 


fence  be- 
tween  the   amount   received   and    the1  SJw^I'k.I"1  sT"1".  1J""V  ?a"y  an?  ,rur°- 
amount  paid  to  the  theatres  being  made   tr    ^."1  ,  "1  bu*8  'nto  "Is  system, 
up  from  the  leatrue's  f.mri     'pk!   T,         Mr.    Gollghtly    has   abandoned  stewed 

Uon would  be  let :to  the  clmmmees"  "2  ,°Iaret  *nd  8ub8lsts  chle^ 

.v,-    „w„. —  olnn»ttees,   on  spinach  Jam.    The  spinach  is  boiled  I 

In  a  pipkin  with  white  wine.     Sugar,  1 


A  Snakeroot  Idyl. 

Forgetting    Mr.    O'Sulllvan's  verses, 
oblivious  of  the  steam  radiator,  let  us 
find  comfort  ln  an  idyl. 
As  the  World  Wags: 

A  friend  of  my  youth  was  telling  me 
last  night  of  his  schoolboy  days. 

The  desks  were  large  enough  for  two. 
The  other  occupant  was  chewing  Bnake- 
root.  He  asked  for  some  and  ln  chew- 
ing swallowed  the  juice.  Nearby  a  girl 
was  seated— Just  across  the  aisle.  The 
effect  of  the  Juice  created  a  sensation 
that  he  declared  made  him  feel  that  be 
must  be  in  love  with  the  girl,  as  he  had 
often  heard  -of  persons  being  lovesick, 
and  he  gazed  at  her  so  often  he  thought 
that  must  be  the  case.  He  neglected  to 
make  the  same  known  to  the  girl  and 
nothing  came  of  It.  The  girl  never  mar- 
ried, but.  the  young  man  did.  Not  long 
ago  the  man  met  the  girl  of  60  years  ago 
and  both  enjoyed  the  Incident.  The 
woman  remarked  that  she  never  knew 
how  near  she  came  to  marriage. 

Love  indeed  has  many  avenues  of  en- 
trance to  the  heart,  and  there  are  many 
exits  also.  Life  is  existence  In  a  condl 
tion  of  unrelated  surroundings,  with  un 
known  possibilities  at  every  turn. 

OZIAS  B.  LIBBEY. 

■    Plymouth,  Oct.  19. 

The  Virginian  Root. 

j    We  infer  that  Mr.  Libbey,  speaking  of 
snakeroot,  refers  to  the  root  of  Polygala 
Senega,  or  Arlstolochla  Serpentarla,  vul 
garly  known  as  Virginia  snakeroot.  It 
I  Is  supposed  to  possess  properties  anti- 
I  dotal  to  snake  poison.    It  is  a  famous 
1  sudorific  and  it'  remedies  a  deficiency  of 
saliva;  but  we  never  heard  of  snakes- 
root  as  an  aphrodisiac.    Truly,  this  Is 
a  world  of  wonders  and  we  live  and 
learn.   Perhaps  the  snakeroot  chewed  ln 
school  was  not  the  Virginian  after  all, 
but  iho  black,  button,  Canadian.  Red 
River,  Samion's  Seneca  or  Texan.  It 
makes,    no    difference.     Snakeroot  Is 

snakeroot  and  the  chief  properties  are 

the  same  in  all  varieties. 

From  Maine  Again. 

While  we  are  talking  of  roots  and 
school  let  us  quote  from  "G.  A.  G.,"  who ' 
writes  from  Straiten.  Me.,  a*d  again 
with   authority   concerning  sliver  and 
porcupines. 

"I  questioned  Seth.  my  guide,  about 
the  quillplgs.'  He  has  often  seen  them 
silvering  pines,  and  he  once  lyiew  a  big 
one  to  stay  ln  on¥  large  pine  two  weeks 
without  once  coming  down,  but  eating 
and  sleeping  ln  the  tree  the  whole  time. 
The  silver,  Seth  says,  is  the  sap  of  the 
season  not  yet  hardened  into  wood  and 
before  it  has  detached  itself  from  The 
bark  and  stretched  Itself  to  the  wood  of 
the  tree.  When  It  does  harden  and  at- 
tach itself  to  the  wood  it  is  the  latest 
and  outer  ring  of  wood  ln  the  growth  of 
the  tree." 


Whiskers  on  the  Diamond. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Speaking  of  whiskers.  I  saw  the  Ath- 
letics and  the  Charter  Oaks  play  a  game 
of  baseball  at  Hartford,  Ct.,  in  the 
sixties  and  most  of  the  players  wore 
mustaches.  McBride,  the  demon  pitcher 
of  the  Athletics,  sported  Burnsides  and  a 
mustache.  Today  any  luxuriant  whls- 
kerage  would  interfere,  I  suppose,  with 
base  running  and  put  a  player  at  a  dis- 
advantage In  argument  with  the  umpire. 

Boston,  Oct.  18.  j.  r>  k. 

Willie  a-Gunnlng. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Here  Is  one  you  seem  to  have  over- 
looked: 

Little  Willie  shot  his  sister; 
She  was  dead  before  we  missed  her; 
Willie's  always  up  to  tricks. 
Ain't  he  cute?    He's  Only  six. 
Boston.  WM.  WILLIAMS. 

A  Little  Willy  Prose. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Your  "Little  Willy"  verses  recall  a 
true  incident— unfortunately  It  cannot 
easily  be  put  into  rhyme.  A  yeungster 
of  S  or  9,  who  had  been  for  some  years 
the  terror  of  the  neighborhood,  had 
much  annoyed  my  sister,  who  owned 
her  house  there.  Various  persons  had 
many  times  complained  to  the  boy's  par- 
ents, without  relief.  One  day  my  sister 
smelled  smoke.  A  quick  investigation 
revealed  the  fact  that  Freddie  was  busi- 
ly engaged  setting  fires  to  a  corner  of 
her  house  with  a  pile  of  papers  and  rub- 
bish. As  soon  as  my  sister  could  ex- 
tinguish the  fire  she  "put  on  her  things" 
and  went  over  to  the  boy's  mother  with 
an  indignant  complaint.  The  mother  said 
I  with  an  indulgent  smile:  "Why,  the  little 
rascal!  If  his  uncle  weren't  coming  to 
dinner  tonight,  I'd  send  him  to  bed!" 
Ootl  i6'  -  SUBURB — - 

BLANCHE  RING 


By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TKKMONT  THEATRE— First  per- 
formance in  Boston  of  "The  Wall 
Street  Girl,"  a  Musical  play;  book  by 
Margaret  Mayo  and  Edgar  Selwyn; 
hrics  by  Hapgood  Burt;  music  by  Karl 
liosehna,  and  others.  Orchestra  con- 
ducted by  J.  Albert  Browne.  Produced 
at  Wilkesbane,  Pa-,  Oct.  7,  1911. 


[-OTlfflnun. .. 
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Jemima  (Jlmnij-i  Grecoe.  the  Wall  Street 

Gtrl  Binoche  King 

Tha  joyous  Bacchantlc  Blanche  Ring  j 
gave  life  to  "The  Wall  Street  Girl"  last  j 
night.    It  would  be  easy  to  say  that  ! 
she  deserves  a  more  amusing  plepc  than 
I  the  one  furnished  her  by  the  authors; 
I  yet  how  unfair  this  would  be,  for  Miss 
King  Is  the  whole  show  and  she  Is  al- 
most constantly  on  the  stage.  Without 
her  "The  AVall  Street  Girl"  would  be  a 
j  dreary  desert.     This  Is  not  a  slur  on 
all  of  her  associates,  for  Mr.  Gaston 
gave  character  to  the  part  of  the  Rev. 
I  Dr.  Leonard  and  played  It  In  comedi- 
an without  unduly  caricaturing  It.  Mr. 
Cartatqn  was  a  manly  Westerner,  whose 
singing  voice  should  have  tempted  the 
i  oniposer  of  "She's  the  Girl"  to  a  higher 
flifnt.     Mi.    Silber   was   amusing  and 
(Slowed  individuality  as   finch.  Then 
thci  c  was  Mr.  Rogers  who  did  surprls- 
.ng  things  with  a  lariat  and  made  some 
dull    remarks.      His    comic:  business 
would  have  been  still  more  entertain- 
ing If  he  had  not  insisted  too  much 
on  wiping  his  nose  on  his  sleeve  and 
emphasizing  the  chewing  of  gum.  Ab- 
solute realism  on  the  stage  is  Ineffective. 
Art    is   admirable    because   it   is  not 


But  why  dwell  on  abstract  proposi- 
tions, or  speak  of  what  happens,  should 
|  happen,  or  does  not  happen  when  Miss 
King  is  not  on  the  stage?    Tf  a  play 
I  conies  to  town  with  Miss  Ring  as  the 
I  star,  or  one  of  a  company,  we  all  -go 
>o  sec  and  hear  Miss  Ring.   It  matters 
little  who  wrote  the  hr.es  or  whether 
liie  texture  of  the  piece  is  thin  and  drab 
Or  firm  and  brilliant.   The  moment  Miss 
IMng  bounds  on  the  stage  there  is  no 
moru  questioning  the  character  of  the 
I  Plot  or  the  dialogue. 

She  Is  much  more  than  a  "pleasing 
personality"  who  is  "presented"  by  this 
or  that  manager  in  a  new  "vehicle,"  to 
quote  from  the  amazing  vocabulary  of 
the  theatre  as  it  is  now  conducted.  Her 
eiipeal  is  frank,  not  sly  or  insinuating. 
When  she  sings  "I  Want  a  Regular 
Men"  she  does  not  ogle  Brown,  Jones 
or  Robinson:  she  throws  out  her  honest 
longing  to  the  whole  theatre,  so  that 
man  jack  of  us  last  night  sat  up 
and  for  the  moment  was  broad-chested, 
.  with  the  vitality  and  enthusiasm 
o;  tiie  young  athlete.  She  is  the  em- 
bodiment of  health  and  high  spirits. 
She  is  wholesome  and  clean,  and,  even 
when  wildly  extravagant,  moat  woman- 
ly. Her  jesting  Is  not  subtle.  She 
would  be  the  first  to  laugh  at  any 
allusion  to  finesse:  and  for  all  this  she  Is 
the  more  refreshing.  ~y 

As  in  speech  and  action,  so  in  song. 
There  arc  few  trained  s!ng>ers  who  are 
as  successful  in  grasping  the  innermost 
meaning  of  a  song  and  conveying  the 
meaning  to  the  hearer  In  an  authorita- 
tive manner.    The  recklessness  of  her 
|  Phrasing  makes  the  phrase  more  elo- 
I  quern.    Her  catching  of  breath  before 
8  high  note — as  in  "I  should  have  been 
l>Orn  a  Boy" — Is  a.  triumph  of  nature. 

song  would  lose  flavor  without  this 
[artless  trick. 

!  The  composers  have  not  been  kind  to 
,her.  It  is  true  that  there  has  been 
ionly  one  "Umpty-ti-Addy"— or  whatever 
the  words  are  of  that  inspiring  ditty, 
a  song  that  for  a  time  obsessed  staid 
cittzens  as  the  Abdevltes  of  old  were 
maddened  by  a  chorus  in  praise  of  Eros. 
But  Alias  Ring  could  not  keep  harping 
•n  one  string.  "Whistle  It"  caught  the 
house  last  night  after  some  minutes  of 
tedicious  non-acqulescene;  she  was  more 
fortunate,  however,  with  "Deedle-Dum- 
Dee."  and  her  comments  on  the  young 
women  who  in  turn  lined  out  the  re- 
frain. 

,  She  was  funny  in  the  first  aet,  as  the 
business  woman,  and  funny  in  the  old- 
fashioned  .meaning  of  the  word.  Few 
women  have  the  courage  to  be  funny  on 
the  stage  or  elsewhere.  They  are  witty 
In  a  hard  finish  manner;  or  they  are 
pert,  fresh,  brasen,  silly,  or  they  are 
disconcertingly  self-confident;  but  to  be 
naturally  and  irresistibly  funny  is  an- 
other matter.  Roslna  Vokes  was  funny. 
So  is  Miss  Blanche  Rlngl 


MRS.  LANGTRY 
ATB.F  KFITH'S 

Mrs.  Ijingtry— It  is  l<ady  de  Bathe 
in  private  life  and  upon  the  English 
running  turf— headlines  the  B.  F.  Keith 
|  bill  this  week,  and  at  both  of  yester- 
day's performances  large  audiences  fol- 
lowed her  every  move  in  "Helping  the 
Cause,"  a  light  comedy  sketch  of  which 
she  claims  for  herself  partial  author- 
ship. \r^y%^ 

It  Is  nearly  SO  years  ago  since  Mrs. 
Langtry,  then  affectionately  termed  the 
Jersey  Lily,  first  appeared  in  this  coun- 
try. And  while  she  Is  still  the  same 
Mrs.  Langtry  there  Is  a  bit  of  a  dif- 
ference In  her  work  now  from  then, 
as  there  Is  also  In  her  figure  and  In  her 
voloe.  Tet  Mrs.  Langtry,  now  very' 
close  to  60  years,  retains  amazingly 
those  charms  of  youth  that  made  her, 
at  one  time,  be  regarded  as  England's 
fairest  woman. 

Since  her  first  appearance  In  this 
country,  Mrs.  Langtry  has  visited  the 
United  States  quite  frequently,  har  last 
few  trips  being,  as  is  the  present  one. 


I  yet  housH-broken  iViilse,  not  blame, 
comes  out  of  the  alcoholized  mouths. 
There  1b  a  lack  of  discrimination.  Even 
Mayor  Fitzgerald  and  Mr.  Matthew  Hale 
are  not  always  taken  seriously  during ' 
this  hour  of  relaxation  and  good  will. 
The  Sternest  Episcopalian  speaks  hope-  i 
fully  of  all  dissenters. 

"A  man  was  recently  seen  In  the 
Earl's  Court-road,  London,  In  a  bath 
towel  and  sandals,  with  his  hair  curled 
about  his  ears,  and  a  fillet  around  his 

.  forehead.  No  one  was  bo  surprised  as 
to  turn  and  look  at  him,  although  he  In- 
quired the  way  In  "a  pure  Balllol  Col- 
lege Oxford  accent." 
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CASTLE  SQUARE— "The  Man  of  the' 
Hour,"  by  George  Broadhurst, 

±\*Jn  Bennett  Wilson  Melrose' 

Rlchara  Horrigan  Walter  Walker 

James  Phelan  George  Henry  Trader! 

Perry  Carter  Wainwrlrht. ..  .Donald  Meek  j 

Charles  Walnwrlght  Frederick  Ormonde' 

Seott  G  Glbbs  Egbert  Munro  i 

Henry  Thompson  Carney  Christie! 

i"dfe  Newman  A!  Roberta  I 

!  P.lchard  P.  Roberts  Alfred  Lunt 

;  Ingram  Stowell  H.  Bancroft 

;  Henry  Williams  Herman  Frenzer 

1  iiT,t       p*5-ne...bj  Stow;;  H.  Bat.eroft 

Mills.  *W.«.  .V  . .  .Herman  Frenzer 

|  Mrs.  Bennett   Mabel  Colcord 

i  Cynthia  Garrison  J.  I'lorence  Shirley 

.Dallas  Wainwright. .  T  Mary  Toung 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "The  Deep 
Purpfcs,"  by  Paul  Armstrong  and  Wil- 
son. Mizner.  ~ft/l 

William  I-ake....V»  n„-*i.„  tr     ,  I 

George  Bruce.      H^hLtH^ey 

Har'ry1  — 

S?aann,,,5r  «™ 2  VJJJS  j 

Doris  Moore'. .'  "irVi?.yiney  J?1**" 
Kate  Fall"       V.'. E  R^Vh^S'S* 

1  Mrs.  Lake  Beth  Franklj-n 

Ruth   I,ake  R£?„er£yan 

pristine  A;-?*11*  Cairns 

.Beatrice  Lorlng  | 


as  a  vaudeville  star  rather  than  as  the 
head  of  her  own  company.  "Helping 
the  Cause"  is  the  story  of  the  advanced- 
thinking  woman  of  today  who,  that  she 
may  appear  before  the  world  as  more 
or  less  of  a  martyr,  permits  herself  to 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  prison  to 
serve  a  two  weeks'  sentence  in  lieu  of 
a  fine. 

Mrs.  Langtry  Is,  of  course,  the  fair 
prisoner,  and.  once  landed  In  a  cell  in 
Hallowell  jail  she  has  the  jail  physician, 
the  warden,  the  governor  and  all  others 
at  her  feet-all  save  the  wardress  who 
ps  highly  indignant  over  the  actions  of 
the  new  inmate.  And  Mrs.  Langtry  in 
turn,  refers  to  the  wardress  a3  "that 
disagreeable  old  person."  After  the 
evening  performance,  yesterday,  Mrs. 
Langtry  came  twice  before  the  curtain, 
bowing  her  acknowledgment  of  the  ap- 
plause. 

I  There  are  many  other  good  things 
/upon  thi3  week's  bill  which  ranks,  on 
the.  whole,  as  one  of  the  best  of  the 
season.  Pat  Rooney  and  Marlon  Bent, 
always  favorites  with  Keith  audiences, 
are  back  again  In  a  new  version  of  their 
|  "At  the  Newsstand."  Dancing  has 
ever  been  their  greatest  specialty  and 
they  have  some  beautiful  work  in  that 
line  this  time.  Then  the  two  Vans- 
Charles  and  Fanny — another  popular 
combination,  got  away  with  a  lot  of 
excellent  joke3  and  songs  In  their  so- 
called  "laughalogue"  entitled,  "From 
Stage  Carpenter  to  Ackter." 

Still  another  of  the  old  but  ever-wel- 
come   favorites    13    Walter   S.  (Rube) 
Dickinson,  the  ex-justice  of  the  peace. 
Mr.  Dickinson's  rube  make-up  is  easily 
the  best  of  many  in  that  line  and  his 
15-minute  talk.  In  which  he  deals  with 
a    variety   of   subjects    from  political 
.movements  to  Pullman  car  porters,  he 
brings  down  the  house.    As  the  country 
politician   who  is   proud,    rather  than 
;  ashamed  of  the  fact  that  he's  run  for 
office  all  his  life  without  getting  elected, 
t1''  ,D'ekms°n  gives  an  interpretation 
absolutely  true  to  life. 
One  of  the  big  features  of  the  bill  Is 
The  Hold-Up,"  a  real  blood-and-thun- 
der  drama,  depicting  western  border  life 
with  a  real  engine,  snorting  steam,  pull- 
ing up  at  the  Apache,  Ariz.,  telegraph 
office  waiting  to  let  "the  limited"  pass. 
Percival  Lennon  is  Joe  Brandt,  the  tele- 
graph operator,    while    Jefferson  Hall 
plays  the  hold-up  man,  and  Tom  Ward 
the  engineer  of  the  freight.    It  Is  the 
last  word  in  dramatic  realism. 

Three  Japanese  jugglers  of  barrels— 
and  of  each  other— ore  the  Mori  broth- 
ers, who  are  exceptionally  clever.  They 
are  so  good,  1n  fact,  that  they  were 
called  before  the  curtain,  a  distinction 
that  rarely  befalls  a  Japanese  juggling 
troupe.  Earlier  upon  the  program  come 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stuart  Darrow,  who  make 
real  pictures  out  of  colored  sand  and 
Smoke,  ana  wind  up  with  some  interest- 
ing shadowgraph  ™°rk;  Lydell  and  But- 
terfield,  a  black-face  team,  S  and 

dialogue,  and  RIdhard  Wally,  a  Eu- 
ropean Juggler,  at  Keith's  for  the  first 
time  this  week. 


Those  "Literary  Fellera." 
There  is  a  fine  review  of  Mr.  George 
Moore's  new  book,  "Salve,"  in  the  Pall 
Mall  Gazette.  Mark  the  ending  of  it: 
"He  lives  in  old  houses  and  takes  us  up 
dusty  and  long-unfrequented  staircases  ; 
and  then  he  will,  it  matters  not  how, 
push,  or  lead,  us  into  some  room,  where 
we  can  get  a  fresh  and  unimagined  out- 
look on  some  country  that  we  have 
known  all  our  life  and  never  seen  be- 
fore." 

Some  are  surprised  because  Mr.  H.  G. 
I  Wells  says  frankly  that  his  father  was 
j  a  gardener.  What  more  delightful  oc- 
cupation is  there?  Re-read  the  essays 
I  by  Bacon  and  Cowley,  oh  ye  genteel,  and 
;  and  hang  your  diminished  heads.  Then 
:  there  is  the  poem  by  Marvell  and  there 
;  Is  Swinburne's  "Fersaken  Garden," 
I  which  should  lead  a  man  to  drop  the 
i  law  or  medicine,  to  throw  away  the  key 
I  of  his  office,  that  be  may  spade  and 
spray  and  watch  and  exuet.  Charles 
I  Lamb's  father  was  a  serving  man,  one 
highly  respected.  There's  a  long  list  of 
famous  writers  with  lowly  fathers.  The 
butler  In  Thomas  Hardy's  comedy-novel, 
"The  Hand  of  Ethelberta"  was  far  su- 
perior to  the  swell  rabble  that  eyed 
his  daughter.  Was  George  Meredith 
ashamed  of  the  fact  that  his  father  waa 

histanL°mI  ?J  n°'  w?  never  mention  him; 
to  th-   i  18  "ever  neara-    A  contributor 

o-rhT  Sl#ple-  Peter  and  his  friend 
O  Brlen,  escaping  from  a  French  prison 
arrived  at  Spithead.   "We  did  not  go  to 

reDor£rral  S,\Said  Peter'  "^t  mere  y , 
reported    ourselves    at    the  admiral's 

P^rV^T  h3d  "°  Cl0thes  nt  to  ap!  I 
faimr*'  B"?  IT6  Cal'ed  at  Mere<iith.  the 
tailors,  and  he  promised  that  by  the 

n.eXte'^n'ng  ^  8h0uld  fitted  com! 
Plete.     Marryafs  novels  were  based  on 

tha7tnhal  ,e?Per'e0Ce'  and  it  is  evident1 
that  the  father  of  the  novelist  was  well 
known  amonj,  nava]  offlcera  well 


nette."  fie  also  gave  character  sketohes 
from  Dickens  and  told  an  amusing  story 
about  the  trials  and  tribulations  of  the 
house  to  house  canvasser. 

Mr.  Grllley's  excellenco  as  an  enter- 
tainer Is  well  known  in  Boston.  Last 
evening  he  again  revealed  himself  a 
line  elocutionist,  an  Imaginative  Inter- 
preter and  a  skilful  Impersonator  of  rap- 
idly succeeding  and  varied  characters. 

Miss  Rlnehart  played  agreeably 
Leonard's  "Sur  le  Deslr"  and  De  Ber- 
lot's  Seventh  Concerto.  Miss  Tozler  was 
the  accompanist.  There  was  a  large  and 
appreciative  audience 
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To  roam  in  the  sun  and  air  with  vaga- 
bonds, to  haunt  the  strange  corners  of 
eltlea,  to  know  all  the  useless,  and  im- 
proper, and  amusing  people  who  are  alone 
very  much  worth  knowing! 

Sociological  Notes. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  William  H.  van  Allen 
Is  reported  as  saying:  "The  gossip  at 
the  clubs  or  over  the  cocktails  Is  never 
charitable."  The  reverend  doctor  should 
Join  a  club  or  two  and  touch  the  bell  or 
be  within  sounding  distance.  The 
gossip  over  the  5  o'clock  cocktails  is 
too  charitable,  too  mellow.  Jones,  for 
once,  Is  not  bored  by  Robinson.  Golight- 
ly  insists  that  Ferguson,  who  has 
never  met  Mrs.  Golightly,  should  dine 
with  him  at  home  that  night  and  "take 
pot  luck."  Boulter,  who,  at  noon  is  a 
Thersites,  by  g  o'clock  beams  on  the 
world  including  the  waiter,  who  is  not 


Per  Aspera  ad  Astra. 

Much  has  been  said  about  the  visit 
of  the  Emperor  William  to  Switzerland 
but  little  or  nothing  about  his  conclu- 
sion in  a  far  more  important  matter. 
W  e  read  in  a  foreign  newspaper  that  he 
intends  to  abandon  the  upward  twist  of 
his  mustache,  it  has  made  him  con- 
spicuous among  monarchs.  There  was 
a  story  that  his  barber,  one  Habv 
S  a  fort«««  ^  this  manner  The 
Emperor  was  struck  by  the  nattv  an 
pearance  of  an  adjutant  and  asked  him  1 

^iMs-srirSi 

»~  S3 

>"    a    cold,    disinheriting   voice  "You 

AeH  CK!tm°f  "atUre-"  ^»«»  Mr" 

A-  H.  Kutmeyer,  who  says  these  tales 
are  nonsense.  Herr  Haby  never  charged 
aabnsu°rnde'  preeVThethgereea7Ha°by  ^  T 

for  the  eight  cents  demanded  and  joy? 
fully  g,ven.   As  for  the  training  of  the  1 
mustache   there  is  the  mustache  bar^!  ' 
age,  the  "Bartbinde."    We  see  aZ„ 

aird^^he0'  ^h  t0ile.  t001'  """"EE 
rvr^T,  Schnurrbarterzieher,"  in 

Serircomn.cWSPaPerS-  C°mlc'  seri°-  and* 


The  Hygienic  Lip. 

™i^r'  KuXmeyeT-  who     evidently  was 

?espectmgG  anT^  that  a" 

respecting  and    prudent    men  should 

rain  the  mustache  skyward  if  ^ 
for  the  reason  that  this  fashion,  En  - 
peror  or  no  Emperor,  |a  hvgienTc 
"Englishmen,  if  they  possess 
thing  as  a  mustache,  are  in  the  habit 
of  having  some  of  it  in  every  meal  " 
Nor  are  bits  of  food  carried  defiantly 
In  it  during  the  day  to  be  recommended 
as  a  facial  decoration. 

Charles  T.  Grilley  Deiignts  in 
Characters  from 
Dickens. 


Charles  T.  Grilley,  assisted  by  Miss 
Louise  ClasphiU  Rlnehart,  violinist, 
gave  an  enjoyable  entertainment  last 
evening  in  Huntington  Chambers  Hall. 

Among  Mr.  Grllley's  selections  were 
"Bendy' s  Sermon"  by  Dr.  Conan  Doyle, 
!  "What    the    Fiddle    Told"  by  Norah 
Franklin  and  a  song  "My  Lady  Marlo- 


The  Greeks  have  seized  Lemnos.  A 
good  many  years  ago  Hypslpyle  asked 
Jason  to  sojourn  there,  and  the  maiden 
blood  flushed  hot  In  her  cheek. 

I  ween  this  land  of  mine 
Thou  shalt  scorn  not,  for  passing  fruitful 

it  is  above  all  the  rest 
Of  the  myriad  Ules  that  He  <m  the  broad 
Aegean's  breast. 
But  Jason  was  bent  on  finding  the 
Golden  Fleece,  and  he  went  on  his  way 
to  strange  adventures,  and  other  women. 
In  the  northeast  part  of  the  island  Is 
that  "Terra  Siglllata"  which  Is  so  famed 
for  healing  wounds  and  expelling  poison. 
Before  Jason  met  the  superb  queen, 
Hephaestos,  kicked  'out  of  heaven  by 
Zeus,  fell  on  Lemnos,  and  fell  hard ; 
hence  his  lameness. 

From  morn 

To  noon  he  fell,  from  noon  to  dewy  eve, 
A  summer's  day;  and  with  the  getting  sun 
Dropt  from  the  zenith  like  a  falling  star, 
On  Lemnos  th'  Aegean  isle. 

The  Genoese  took  the  island  from  the 
Turks  in  1457,  and  in  1662  the  Venetians 
seized  it  and  ruined  all  the  strong  places. 
What  happened  afterward  we  do  not 
know,  for  the  only  'encyclopaedia  at  hand 
is  Jeremy  Collier's  "Great  Historical, 
Geographical,  Genealogical  and  Poetical 
Dictionary"  (second  edition),  published 
in  1701. 


Really,  This  Must  Stop. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  Willy.   Here  are  two  stan- 
zas my  brother  and  I  used  to  sing  ef- 
fectively to  the  tune  of  Dundee: 
Willy,  he  stopped  a  cable-car 

While  standing  on  the  track. 
It  gave  his  system  quite  a  Jar; 
His  sisters  now  wear  black. 

The  Ice  was  thin  when  Frederick  died; 

His  pa's  tears  fell  like  rain. 
He  said:    "The  icebox  can't  be  filled, 
If  it  don't  freeze  again." 
Boston.  h.  W. 


Lemnian  Suffragettes. 

Tet  there  Is  a  story  about  this  island 
which  should  interest  all  that  are  now 
excited  about  women's  rights  and 
wrongs.  The  women  of  Lemnos  ne- 
glected to  pay  honor  to  Aphrodite,  and 
she  in  vengeance  smote  them  cruelly. 
They  were  suddenly  of  30  foul  an  odor 
that  their  husbands  forsook  their  com- 
pany for  that  of  slaves  brought  from 
Thrace.  Whereupon  the  Lemnian  wom- 
en massacred  their  husbands,  fathers, 
brothers  and  male  children,  all  save 
Hypsipyle,  who  hid  away  her  father, 
old  King  Thoas.  It  Is  a  strange  tale, 
one  that  has  excited  the  ingenuity  of 
many  in  explanation.  The  curious  will 
find  a  mass  of  entertaining  conjecture 
in  a  commentary  to  Ovid's  Epistle  of 
Hypsipyle  to  Jason  by  Mftwiro  fljgjrar 

Bachet  Sr.  de  Meziriac.  Some  say  that 
the  unsupportable  odor  was  a  pesti- 
lential breath.  And  there  are  some  who 
believe  that  Medea,  not  Aphrodite,  thus 
wreaked  vengeance.  Alas,  there  are 
some  things  that  we  shall  never  defi- 
nitely know.  As  we  write,  the  Greeks 
have  seized  Lemnos. 


A  Dinner  Invitation. 

I  The  Manchester  (Eng.)  Guardian  has 
been  commenting  on  the  terrorism  and 
stupidity  of  some  of  the  old-school  and 

i  popular  hymns.     Here  is  one  of  the 

|  examples  given: 

Come  naked,  come  (llih.v,  come. 

Come  Just  as  you  are;" 
Tou  cannot  come  too  filthy, 
You  cannot  come  too  bare. 
"This  verse  so  attracted  an  irreverent 
friend  of  mine  that  he  sometimes  uses  it 
in  his  invitatians  to  his  informal  dinner 
parties,    as    an    equivalent  to  'Don't 
Dress.'  " 

A  Meal  of  Victuals. 

After  all,  the  most  entertaining  pages 
in  Mr.  Wells's  "Marriage"  are  those  in 
which  Trafford  and  Marjorie,  self-exiled 
in  Labrador,  talk  about  good  things  to  j 
eat.    Now  that  Disraeli  is  in  town,  let  ■ 
us  remember  the  dinner  described  by 
him  in  "Venetia."   It  opened  with  "an  ' 
ample  tureen  of  potage  royal,  with  a ! 
boned  duck  swimming  in  Its  centre. 
Then  came  a  huge  roast  pike,  flanked  on 
one  side  by  a  leg  of  mutton  and  on  the 
other  by  bombarded  veal.   To  these  suc- 
ceeded a  grand  battalia  pie,  in  which 
the  bodies  of  chickens,  pigeon  and  rab- 
bits were  embalmed  In  spices,  cocks's 
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I*"?4*9  «re  Informed  by  Moloney 
W>  "West  African  FLshaHe^."?'0  '^, 


combs  ami  savoury  balls,  and  well  be- 
dewed  with  one  or  those  rich  sauces  of 
o*r*t.  anchovy  and  sweet  herbs,  tech- 
nically termed  a  lear.  •  •  •  The  renait 
closed  with  a  dish  of  oyster  loaves  and 
|»  pompetone  of  lurks." 

Samuel  Richardson  prepared  an  elab- 
orate index  for  his  "Sir  Charles ^randl-  ' 

hshert  °ld  "°Vels  sh0l"d  be  A"ub.  1 

lished  with  notes  and  glossary  I 

Bombarded"  means  stuffed    "Batta  ' 

l  a    was  adapted  from  the  French  "bea-  I 

1  W     '.k  me*nln*"t-blts,  as cocks's  combs 

sweetbreads,  etc..  In  a  pie.   A  "lear"  U 

a  thickening:  for  sauces,  soups  The 

word  came  from  the  Latin  "llgatura" 

through  the  French.    And  what  pray 

W  nrPOmPve,0ne"*?  Wh6n  tha  vocabu- 
lary of  cookery  was  so  pompous,  men 
and  women  did  not  live  on  the  contents 
of  cans  and  paper  bags 

A  Trinidad  bill  of  fare,  with  mangrove 
oysters,  stewed  lappeandmocorov.  clam- 
ors for  attention.  Tomorrow!  and  To- 
morrow! and  Tomorrow! 

To  go  back  to  "Venetla."  Ovster 
haves  were  crusts  or  rolls  of  bread  filled 
Jaitn  a  stuffing  of  oysters. 


but  there  Is  a 


I  grove  oysters  whi/i, lshar,es  «'>«t  .Man-  pages  that  show  unmi 
lot  ma°groves'  a?«  °W  °n  tha  »™t«  tku-nce  or  Richard  Strai. 
after  «« Froc* 'or  ben  „  so  »"UCl1  "°"*ht  tKlt  ",,*lu  b«en 
N-rab  in  ;  ;,;,  ^^  .6:'',  Tlla  b"'«  ™  9*  his  -Dun  JM», 
bery.  l,  fed  on  o  S  y',  a  CrBb-  lll!<  "Rss  />»  «P'rlt  rather  Mian  in  sub 
Schloesser  informs  us  u  J;*^0'  Mr  stance,  although  there  Is  a  horn  phrase 
dlgmous  lizard  w'hlln  'JL „       ,     of  ln"  that  brings  the  resemblance  very  close. 

Mewed  in  red  wTne  V*  M?"1'    Th°  °ther  '"reo  ™v(mm"  havc  not 
ne.   Something  the  same  vitality  and  spontaneity.  The 

ontemplatlve 

grows  majestically  to  a  climax, 


in  our  heart,  or  stomach    f'.n„  the  8ama  vltalll>*  SP°» 

tMs  Trlnldnd  hill  of  ™c  ls  am.'"  ^nt  8low  W*™™1  'P  deeply  C< 
it  would  he  Mfer      J.*?    .  mess;  that  mood  grows  majestically  t 


ft  a  Now  Eng-  but  with  this  section  the  lhsplra'-lon  of 

•  few — s--- 
oysters 


Would  be  safer  to  ord 
land  boiled  dinner  with  <■  to. 

or  three  dozen— Pofnit  „,fW~"say  two  tho  corkpoeer  flags,  although  there  are 
starter.  oysters   as   a  still  s£he  impressive  passages.  The 

scherzo  proper  Is  conspicuous  chiefly 
for  ltsl  demoniacal  energy.  Tho  second 
theme,  I  when  stripped  of  lt9  sumptuous 
orchestral  dress,  la  Inherently  coinmon- 
of  Mr   William  rx   c_  "  place,  and  ln  this  respect,  .Blschoff  le 

Swenson  of  Kansas  like  unto  his  friend  and  adviser,  whoso 
suit  for  divorce  be-   thematic  material  in  its  nakedness  Is 


1 


The  Real  Olla. 

And  what  did  Disraeli  mean  by  "Car- 
avaneseras"?  The  Olio,  or  to  speak 
properly  the  olla,  was  said  by  the 
French  to  be  made  of  two  cigars  boiled 
ln  three  gallons  of  water,  but  this  is  an 
instance  of  neighborly  injustice,  pos- 
sibly envy.  Richard  Ford  gave,  the  re- 
cipe for  the  veritable  olla.  First,  there 
should  be  two  pots  of  earthenware  and 
each  with  water  should  be  placed  on  a 
stove.  In  pot  No.  1,  put  garbanzos  or 
chick  peas  which  have  been  soaked  over 
night,  add  a  good  piece  of  beef,  a 
chicken,  a.  large  piece  of  bacon;  "let  it 
boil  once  and  quickly,  then  let  It  sim- 
mer; It  requires  four  or  five  hours  to 
be  well  done."  In  pot  No.  2,  put  what 
vegetables  are  to  be  found:  lettuce,  cab- 
bage, a  slice  of  gourd,  carrots,  beans, 
celery,  endive,  onions  and  garlic,  long 
peppers  and  a  slice  of  beef.  The  vege- 
tables should  be  cut  as  if  for  a  salad. 
"Then  add  red  sausages  or  'Ehorizos,' 
half  a  salted  pig's  face,  which  should 
have  been  soaked  over  night."  When 
the  mess  is  boiled,  strain  off  the  water 
and  throw  it  away.  The  scum  of  both 
pots  should  be  constantly  skimmed. 
Then  ln  a  large  dish  put  the  vegetables 

at  the  bottom,  the  beef  in  the  centre, 
flanked  by  the  bacon,  chicken  and  pig's, 
face.  The  sausages  should  be  arranged 
around.  Pour  some  of  the  soup  of  pot 
No  1  over  it  all  and  serve  hot.  "No 
Violets  come  up  to  the  perfume  which 
»  coming  olla  casts  before  it."  This  is 
«ie    olla    en    grande,    "Such    as  Don 

?«H*°nr«lHy"  .WaVat6n   °nIy   bV  CaI10nS 

and  presidents  of  colleges."  The  or- 
dinary olla  or  puchero  is  made  of  dry 
beef  or  cow.  boiled  with  chick  peas  and 
a  few  sausages. 


A  Trinidad  Mess. 

We  spoke  yesterday  of 
Trinidad. 
Mangrove  Oyster,  on  lce,  with  Pepper, 
_  .      egar  and  Limes. 

Boiled  Red  Snapper.  Mayonnala., 
Bine  Crab  Karei. 
»t«»»<3  Lappe  with  Akew 
„  Avocado  Pear  Salad, 
"ocoroy  with  Pigeon  Pe»i. 
Oocoanut  Ice. 
□uava  Jam  and  Cream. 
Dessert. 
Cheese. 


dinner  on 


Via- 1 


Harassing  Domesticity 

Meanwhile  let  u,  Ponder  tne  sad 

r  Mr.  William  O  c«—  

City,  who  brought 

cause  his  wife  did  notTlke  his  cooklne 
She  would  come  late  and  sninnv  fn 
breakfast  and  epn^la'  LoTlZl  b£ 

to  suit 


I  cults.   He  did  not"  "fry  the T^ar 
'her.    The  oatmeal  Js  tooXy  or  Too  > 
or  too  hard. 


...  »«.vc*i     WiXB  LOO 

:  thin  ;  the  eggs  were  too  soft 


i  And  when  she  was 


more  than  ordinarilj 


I  The  tongues  of  carps,  dormise.  and  camel's 
>  nee'.s 

I  Boli'd  1'  the  spirit  of  sel,  and  dlssolv'd  pearl, 
I  lApiclus"  diet,  'gainst  the  epileptic) 
I  4r.d  I  will  eat  these  broths  with  spoons  of 
amber, 

I  Headed  with  diamant  and  earbunrlp. 
I  M>    foot   hoy   shall  cat   pheasants,  calver'd 
8»Um  ns. 

Knot*,  godwits.  lamprrys;  T  myself  will  have 
Tub  bear!  of   harl'lis  sovv'd,  instead  of  sallacte. 

I  • 

Disraeli  in  Spain. 
Was  Disraeli  a  gourmand,  a  gourmet, 
or.  as  an  oriental  of  race,  an  abstemi-. 
I  ous  man.  though  splendid  In  hospitality? 

We  quoted  yesterday  the  account  of  the 
:  dinner  in  his  "Venetla,"  but  Disraeli 
:  the  novelist  and  politician  delighted  in 
,  splurging.  Tri  Thackeray's  burlesque, 
j  "CodUngsby,"  young  Rafael  Mendoza 
:  smiled  at  the  clumsy  efforts  of  the  Cam- 
bridge University  cooks  to  entertain 
him,  and  a  couple-  of  dates  and  a  glass 
of  water  formed  his  meal.  "My  good- 
man,"  said  Rafael  to  a  landlord,  "I  have 
IS  cooks,  at  salaries  rising  from  four 
hundred  a  year.  I  can  have  a  dinner  at 
pny  hour."  "Venetla"  was  published 
In  1837,  the  year  Disraeli  was  returned 
to  Parliament  for  the  borough  of  Maid- 
stone. His  digestion  was  undoubtedly 
then  admirable,  for  in  a  letter  to  his 
mother  from  Spain  a  few  years  before 
he  described  an  olio  with  uncommon 
gusto:  "There  are  two  large  dishes,  one 
at  each  end  of  the  table.  The  top  one 
contains  bouilll  beef,  boiled  pork  sau- 
sage and  black  pudding.  The  other  is  a 
medley  of  vegetables  and  fruits,  gen- 
erally French  beans,  caravanseras,  and 
whole  peas.  Help  each  person  to  a  por- 
tion of  the  meats,  and  then  to  the  med- 
ley. Mix  them  up  in  your  plate  togeth- 
ei  and  drown  them  ln  tomato  sauce.  I 
have  eaten  this  every  day:  it  is  truly 
delightful."  Disraeli,  who  gloried  ln  his 
race  and  "boiled  pork  sausage"! 


i  fastidious  at  table  she  would  throv 
I  him  a  lighted  lamp  arias*  fr,,i*  1 
<a  butcher  knife.  Npwffee^^ 
a  fine  art,  lucrative  in  sideshow  ™  < 
vaudeville.   Mr.  Arthur%ymonh8°,wrote  a 
^are^ 


Inexhaustible  WIIHe. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
Harf,,ai'e  l"o  more  foundling  rhymes- 
Met  It  aDd  ',7°  oth"r  brats  rnyrnes- 
Llekod  up  all  the  Rough  on  Rats 
Hither  said,  when  mother  eTied- 
'Never  mind,  they'll  die  outside." 

Willie  fell  down  the  elevator 
And  wasn't  found  till  six  davs  later 
Then  the  neighbors  said:   "Gee  whiz' 
What  a  spoiled  kid,  Willie  is" 
Watertown,  Oct.  22 


BARBARA. 


often  common,  even  trivial.  The  Finale, 
save  ln  the  measures  of  the  apot'aeosis, 
Nuggests  an  indomitable  will  anM  inge- 
nious workmanship  rather  than  natural 
nobility  or  profoundly  felt  •  emotion. 

Having  demanded  an  unusually  full 
orchestra,  Blschoff  felt  It  his  duty  to 
keep  the  instruments  constantly  em- 
ployed. There  are  few  effective  con- 
trasts gained  by  opposition  on  succes- 
sion of  timbres.  There  are  sharp  dyna- 
mic contrasts,  sudden  changes  from  for- 
tissimo (o  piano,  but  the  garish  color- 
ing for  long  stretches  is  monochromatic, 
and  one  would  welcome  relieving 
nuances,  or  the  appearance  of  an  in- 
strument reserved  for  a  specific  effect. 
A  score  that  looks  thin  to  the  eye,  like 
the  scores  of  Sain-Saens,  often  satisfies 
fully  the  ear,  and  the  modest  scoring  of 
Debussy  is  a  constant  revelation  of 
beauty.  BSschoff's  score  is  thick,  and 
not  only  to  the  eyfe. 

Yet  there  are  Inaplriting  and  powerful 
pages  in  this  symphony.  It  is  a  pity 
that  the  composer  had  not  learned  the 
value  of  reticence.  Inquired  Into  the  se- 
crets of  contrast,  felt  the  need  or  artis- 
tic moderation.  Instead  of  spending 
laborious  nights  over  the  scores  of 
Strauss,  he  might  havo  learned  much 
from  the  instrumentation  of  one  Auber, 
a  cynical  old  Frenchman,  whose  melo- 
dies came  to  him,  they  say,  while  he 
was  lathering  his  face  before  the  glass; 
whose  uSe  of  orchestral  instruments  for 
effects  with  the  simplest  means  made 
possible,  the  scores  of  Salht-Saens, 
Bizet,  and  the  later  Frenchmen  who 
have  studiously  avoided  writing  after  | 
the  scanner  of  Richard  Wagner.  The 
performance  of  Blschoff's  symphony : 
yesterday  wa3  extraordinarily  brilliant,  I 
yet  the  work  Itself  seemed  very  long  \ 
and  verbose. 

The  program  of  the  concerts  next 
week  will  be  as  follows:  Beethoven, 
symphony  No.  8;  Weber,  Lysiart's  Scene 
and  aria  from  "Buryanthe" ;  Bach- 
Buelow,  suite  ln  B  minor,  for  flute  and 
string  orchestra;  Wagner,  Wotan's 
Farewell  and  Maglo  Fire  Scene  from 
"Die  Walkuere."  Mr.  Witherspoon  will 
be  the  soloist. 


SIEGFRIED  IDYL 
,  FINELY  PLAYED 

By  PHILIP  KALE. 

The  third  public  rehearsal  of  the 
Boston  Symphony  orchestra,  Dr.  Muck 
conductor,  took  place  yesterday  after- 
noon ln  Symphony  Hall.  The  program 
was  as  follows: 

fc'ymphony  In  E  major  Bisoh^'f 

A   Siegfried  Idyl  Warner 

Overture  to  "Euryanthe"   Weber 

The  feature  of  this  concert  was  the 
exquisite  performance  of  Wagner's 
Idyl.  Seldom,  If  ever,  has  the  beaut> 
of  this  music  been  revealed  In  such 
fulness.  For  once  the  Idyl  did  not 
seem  too  long  spun  out.  There  was 
always  the  finest  fiense  of  proportion 
in  the  exposition  of  the  melodio  thought 
with  the  becoming  background.  The 
delicacy  of  treatment  never  becams 
mere  preciosity. 

The  French  ln  their  criticism  dis- 
tinguish, thanks  to  the  richness  of 
their  vocabulary,  between  "slmpllclte," 
the  real  quality. and  "simplesse,"  which 
is  the  semblance,  or  artificial  simplic- 
ity. Dr.  Muck's  reading  of  this  Idyl 
was  characterized  by  genuine  simplic- 
ity. The  euphony  of  the  orchestra  was 
above  praise. 

Blschoff's  symphony  was  produced  by 
Dr.  Muck  early  in  1908,  and  played 
tr:ice  that  season.  We  think  now,  as 
we  thought  then,  that  the  symphony  Is 
preposterously  long  and  over-elaborate; 
that  the  music  ruffers  first  of  all  from 
excess  of  material.  Coleridge  once  said : 
"There  Is  a  nlmiety — a  too-muchness — 
in  all  Germans.  It  is  the  national  fault." 

The  composer  publishes  no  argument, 
no  '"explanation"  in  his  score,  yet  when 
the  symphony  was  first  performed  at 
Essen,  he  informed  the  public  of  a  story 
that  was  ln  his  mind  when  he  wrote  the 
music.  The  story  is  that  of  a  young 
man  who  ln  the  first  movement  Indulges 
himself  in  dissolute  nights,  ln  "orglostlo 
masked  balls."  Conscience  pricks  him, 
and  he  vainly  seeks  to  find  peace  In 
resignation  (second  movement).  Ghosts 
of  his  wild  youth  pursue  hlrn,  as  the 

Furies  pursued  Orestes.     (This  Is  alii  and  west,  and  you  see  the  spire  of  the 


"Ah,  gentlemen,  the  power  of  the 
press!"  We  remember  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Cook  aa  he  spoke  to  the  students  at 
Yale  ln  the  old  chapel.  "Standing  as  I 
do  between  the  two  golden  candlesticks 
that  have  lighted  up  the  altar  of  New 
England  theology  for  the  last  two  cen- 
turies"— he  referred  to  the  shabby  gas 
fixtures  each  side  of  the  pulpit  desk; 
"having  ln  my  rear  the  greatest  meta- 
physician of  the  age" — President  Noah 
Porter  smiling:  "I  feel  it  a  privilege 
and  not  only  a  duty  to  address  you, 
young  men."  And  then  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cook  snorted.  "Ah,  gentlemen, 
the  power  of  the  press!"  roared  the 
Rev.  Joseph  Cook  after  he  had  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  do  something  for 
"the  Bedouin  of  the  streets"  and  re- 
peated a  long  conversation  with 
Thomas  Carlyle,  the  sage  of  Chelsea; 
"he,  gazing  at  me  from  the  depths  of 
his  cavernous  eyes,  said:  'Look  at 
Paris,  Mr.  Cook,  oblige  me  by  looking 
at  Paris.  What  are  they  doing  there 
but  lying?  Eternity  is  not  visible  from 
Paris.' 

"The  power  of  the  press!  Stand  any- 
where ln  Asia,  on  the  rice  fields  of  Can- 
ton or  on  the  topmost  peak  of  the  Hima- 
layas, and  you  hear  the  rumbling  and 
the  roaring  of  the  London  Times." 
(Here  the  Rev.  Joseph  Cook  gave  an 
imitation  of  a  printing  press  in  action.) 
"Stand  on  the  loftiest  summit  of  a. 
Rocky  mountain,  look  north,  east,  south 


portrayed  ln  the  scherzo.)  Love  of  the 
pure  woman  delivers  us  from  the  filth 
of  life.  Not  a  word  about  this,  how- 
ever, in  the  printed  score.  And  Blschoff, 
denying  that  his  symphony  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  program  music,  admits 
that  there  Is  no  music  which  is  not  pro- 
gram music  ln  one  way  or  another.  His 
attitude  In  this  respect  reminds  us  of 
I  MacDowell'e,  who,  frank  as  a  rule,  often 
disconcertingly  f rank  as  a  rule,  often 
of  his  aesthetic  views,  was  curiously  In- 
consistent when  tho  question  was  con- 
cerning program  music. 

Let  us  leave  Bischoff's  dissipated 
young  man  out  of  the  question.  Let  him 
disappear  as  the  boy  Xury  In  "Robin- 
son Crusoe."  He  is  not  necessary  to  the 
enjoyment  of  the  music,  nor  will  the 
thought  of  him  save  this  music  from  the 
reproach  of  tedlousness  arising  from  the 
surplusage  of  Ideas  and  a  wearying 
magniloquence  in  the  st*t«nient  of  them. 

The  first  movement  hoi, is  the  atten- 
tion throughout.  The  r^cfcless,  hectic 
gayety  of  the  opening,  the  sensuoufsneas 
qf_a]j:ontrastlng  theme,  the  debauch  ln 


New  York  TRI — BUNE!" 


Rehabilitated. 

This  in  its  day  by  some  was  reckoned 
eloquence,  and  here  ln  Boston  men  and 
women  swarmed  to  hear  the  Rev.  Jo- 
seph Cook  prove  at  an  appointed  hour 
the  existence  of  a  Godl  We  had  forgot- 
ten him,  his  tumid  lectures  and  his 
Chadbandlan  flights;  we  had  forgotten 
Thackeray's  tribute  to  the  London 
Times;  we  were  conscious  of  the  fact 
that  we  belonged  to  the  abused  race  of 
newspaper  men  for  whom  professors  of 
English  literature  find  no  excuse;  when 
a  letter  dated  Dedham,  Oct.  23,  awoke 
our  slumbering  pride  ln  the  profession, , 
and  the  dally  routine  no  longer  Beemed 
that  of  a  wall-eyed  mule  ln  a  brick  yard. 
On  that  morning  The  Herald  published! 
this  aspiration:  "Tp  roam  ln  the  sun 
and  air,  with  vagabonds,  to  haunt  the 
strange  corners  of  cities,  to  know  all 
the  useless,  and  Improper,  and  amusing 
people  who  are  alone  very  much  worth 
knowing!"   But  to  the  letter. 


A  Day  Gained. 

As  the  World  Wags: 
What   is   going   to   support  me  If 

you  continue  to  separate  me  from 
work  by  Buch  glorious  lines  as 
head  your  column  this  morning?  After 
long  wrestling  with  desires  for  strolling 
I  had  achieved  a  kind  of  half  victory 
which  permitted  me  to  re-enter  the 
treadmill  for  a  few  hours.  Instinct 
warned  me  to  avoid  your  page,  but  I 
thought  of  Gene  Field's  noble  prayer 
when  putting  temptation  away:  "O  may 
I  be  most  notably  beset  today,"  and  so 
I  read,  and  here  I  am  about  to  set 
out  for  the  woods  with  Propertlus  and 
a  few  sandwiches.  There's  a  song  In 
my  heart  and  I  am  fanned  by  a  spiri 
tual  ecstasy.  Where  did  I  read  "Woe 
to  him  by  whom  offence  cometh"?  It 
puts  the  blame  on  you,  but  never  mind! 
It  makes  me  think: 

I've  drunk  sheer  madness!  Not  with  wine. 
But  odd,  fantastic  tales  I'll  arm 

My  heart  ln  heedlessness  divine 
And  dare  the  road  nor  dream  of  harm 
But  perhaps  I'd  better  keep  a  dog, 

for  "creditors  have  no  souls  to  save,  and 

kill  if  we  do  not  pay.'*, 

A.  HAPPY  SLUGGARD. 
There's  only  one  out  In  this  tribute 

or    reproach.     Is    Propertlus    a  coat 

pocket  poet  ln  Dedham? 


The  'Ewe-Neck"  Flute. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Where  can  I  find  an  "ewe-neck"  or 
"U-neck"  flute?  The  clerks  ln  the 
shops  where  musical  instruments  are 
sold  do  not  seem  to  know  anything 
about  It.  In  one  shop  they  tried  to  sell 
me  an  ocarina.  Is  this  flute  ever  used 
ln  our  Symphony  concerts? 

Boston,  Oct.  23.  B.  A.  P. 

We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  "ewe 
neck,"  although  it  probably  would  come 
under  the  general  head  of  "Apple  flute. 
The  flutes  used  in  Symphony  concerts 
are  the  piccolo  and  the  ordinary  flute  of 
silver  or  boxwood;  although  Mr.  Weln- 
gartner's  symphonic  poem,  "The  Elysian 
Fields,"  played  here  In  1903,  called  for 
an  alto  flute  as  well  as  three  ordinary 
flutes,  one  Interchangeable  with  piccolo 
Praetorius  ln  1618  reckoned  in  the  family 
of  flutes  the  little  flute,  the  soprano 
'flute,  a  fourth  lower;  another  soprano 
flute!  a  fifth  lower;  the  alto  flute,  the 
tenor  flute,  the  baritone,  also  the  bass 
and  the  double  bass  flute.  A  whole  set 
cost  80  thalers,  brought  from  Venice 
where  the  best  were  made.  As  you 
know,  the  older  flutes  were  played  in 
the  position  of  a  flageolet,  and  not  as 
though  the  musician  were  a  virtuoso  on 
a  buttered  and  salted  ear  of  corn.  Why 
don't  you  look  up  the  article  on  flutes 
in  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica?  Pos- 
sibly you  will  find  some  allusion  to  tho 
"ewe-neck"  variety  therein. 

i  _ 

Our  old  and  esteemed  friend.  Giuseppe  i 
•  'ampanari.  recently  talked  with  a  re- 1 
porter  of  the  New  York  Times  about 
his  daughter.  This  daughter,  born  in 
the  United  States,  is  now  17  years  old, 
and  has  one  of  tho  great  voices  of  tho 
age.  Mr.  Campanarl  says  she  has.  and 
we  believe  him,  hor  are  we  inclined  to 
smile  at  the  statement,  as  another  In- 
stance of  pathetic  paternal  devotion. 
It  Is  a  serious  matter  to  have  a  da  tighter 
with  a  great  voice,  one  that  sings  tha 
music  of  the  Queen  of  Night  in  the 
original  key,  and  also  the  music  of 
LeoAora.  What  Is  to  be  done  with  her? 
Where  will  she  first  plunge  Into  the 
troubled  sea? 

Mr.  Campanarl  says  not  ln  this  coun- 
try, but  ln  Europe.  Although  this 
daughter  has  "such  facility,  such  ex- 
ecution, it  is  perfection  and  she  is  but 
17,"  the  jaded  audiences  of  the  Metro- 
politan Opera  House  are  not  to  be 
quickened  and  refreshed.  This  seems 
especially  cruel  on  the  part  of  the 
manager,  for  there  will  be  a  production 
of  "The  Magic  Flute"  this  season  and 
here  is  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the 
Queen  of  Night  sing  as  Mozart  wrote 
for  her.  Furthermore,  Mr.  Toscanlnl 
says  that  Miss  Campanarl  will  be  the 
greatest  of  singers;  at  least  Mr.  Cam- 
panarl says  that  the  distinguished  con- 
ductor thus  praised  her.  And  where  is 
Mr.  Henry  Russell?  Mr.  Campanari's 
Remarks  were  published  last  Monday 
and  the  Times  arrived  at  an  hour  per- 
mitting Mr.  Russell  to  have  a  choice 
of  comfortable  trains  for  New  York. 
'3s  It  possible  that  Miss  Campanarl  will 
first  be  heard  at  Bergamo,  or  some 
sluggish  little  town  on  the  Adriatic? 

j&t  Home  "  is  often  said  that  an 

,  American  public  will  not 

a  willingly  hear  an  opera 

Abroad  singer  unless  she  lias  nl- 
.r»udy  a  European  reputation;  that  unless 
ti  singer  have  this  reputation  she  will  not 
be  applauded,  even  though  she  succeed 
in  forcing  the  stage  door.  This  state- 
ment might  be  disputed,  for  there  liave 
been  noteworthy  instances  to  the  con- 
trary. Clara  Louise  Kellogg  was  high- 
ly honored  in  opera  in  this  country  be- 
fore site  won  fame  in  London. 

But  it  might  also  be  said  that  a 
European  reputation  Is  not  necessarily 
advantageous  to  a  singer  when  he  or 
she  comes  to  this  country.  Mr.  Cam.- 
panari  mentions  Battlstlnl.  the  baritone, 
who.  though  over  SO,  Is  "still  singing 
Iv-aulif  ;!ly  in  Italy."    Let  it  be  at  once 


Mianied  that  Battistinl  Is  a  great  artist. 
How  many  of  the  subscribers  to  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  Houso  ever  heard 
of  him;  Had  he  come  to  New  York  20 
>ears  ago.  would  his  name  have  been 
a  niagnet  at  the  box  office? 
L  It  should  be  remembered  that  certain 
■pigera  highly  esteemed  and  famous  In 
Kiroiieajn  rountrles  have  met  with  little 
or  no  success  In  the  United  States.  In 
jEurope  the  tremolo  of  this  baritone  or 
Kfjrano  did  not  disturb  ■enjoyment;  In 
ftoston  and  New  York  It  waa  l'Oytnd  to 
fee  intolerable.  On  the  other  hand  Mr. 
(Wllbert  was  much  more  warmly  appre- 
ciated In  these  two  cities  than  In  PHris 
*ind  London.  Young  Mr.  Lassalle,  the 
tenor,  gave  much  pain  to  audiences  at 
the  K"ston  Opera  House:  yet  he  is  now 
M  the  Paris  Opera,  and  when  he  sings 
phere  are  no  calls  for  the  police;  no 
BotstoolJ  or  cushions  p. re  thrown  upon 
the  stage.  Mr.  Rtddez  Is  treated  re- 
spectfully In  Parisian  journals,  yet  in 
Boston  his  voice,  wobbles  and  he  often 
defies  the  true  pitch — and  th«3e  vocal 
peculiarities  are  not  wholly  due  to  our 
Climat,  .  with  its  sudden,  surprising 
changes. 


Mr. 


Campanari 


We  are  all  fond  of  Mr. 
Campanari    In  UostOP 
and     are     the  more 
in  Boston  grieved  to  see  and  hear 
him  in  despondent  mood. 

"I  want  my  daughter  to  make  none  of 
ithe  mistakes  that  I  have  made.  I  came 
.to  this  country  when  I  was  very  young 
.from  Milan,  wliero  I  had  sung  a  little. 
I  had  also  learned  to  play  the  'cello. 
I  was  advised  by  a  friend  to  come  to 
America  to  make  my  fortune.  I  had  the 
bad  luck  to  land  In  Boston,  and  it  soon 
became  evident  that  I  could  find  nothing 
L'to  do  there  with  my  voice.  But  with  my 
'cello  I  succeeded  in  gaining  a  position 
with  the  Boston  Symphony  Orchestra 
and  I  played  with  that  organization  un- 
der Gericko  and  Nikisch  for  eight  years. 
Whenex  er  I  spoke  of  my  voice  people 
Mid  I  was  crazy'."'  And  then  Mr.  Wal- 
ter Dwtnresch  heard  nim  and  engaged 
him  for  »  Sunday  night  concert  at  Car- 
negie wall.  "'My  success  was  enor- 
mous. '  One  would  •  •ifer  front  this  that 
Mr.  Gaanpanari  was  wholly  ignored  in 
the  eliy  of  Boston. 

Now  he  came  to  Boston  in  IS.SI  when 
he  w;i  -  about  25  years  old.  As  a  'cellist 
lie  had  been  associated  with  the  Seala 
orchestra  at  .Milan,  but  he  had  also 
dung  in  opera  in  Italy  and  Spain.  He 
•joined  the  Boston  Symphony  orchestra 
•and  was  a  valued  member.  Some  might 
.fhink  this  no  slight  honor.  For  a  season 
'he  was  the  'cellist  of  the  Adamowski 
[•quartet.  Before  Mr.  Damrosch  heard 
■him  sing,  he  sang  with  the  Handel  and 
Kllaydn  as  solo  baritone  when  Verdi's 
Requiem  was  performed  In  1889,  and  his 
IJi  tonation,  phrasing  and  sympathetic  in- 
■  t'-rprctatlon  were  warmly  praised  by  the 
critics.  He  sang  as  soloist  with  the 
iA  polio  Club  in  1S8S.  He  was  heard 
In  other  concerts  before  he  left  the  Sym- 
phony orchestra  in  1S93  for  the  operatic 
'stage.  While  he  lived  here,  he  was  high- 
ly regarded  as  a  musician  ("cellist  and 
singer),  and  he  had  hosts  of  friends. 
Yeneto.  Italy,  gave  him  birth,  but  Bos- 
ion  ^as  to  him  a  kindly  stepmother.  No, 
landing  in  Boston  was  not  "bad  luck." 
Would  he  have  fared  as  well  had  he 
landed  in  New  York? 


His 

Views 


Is  it  true  that 
there  is  no  place 
for  American 
and  Opinions  singing  girls  in 
.this  country  until  they  have  made  a 
(success  abroad?  The  records  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House,  the  Chicago 
Opera  House  and  the  Boston  Opera 
House  show  the  contrary.  Much  de- 
pends on  the  girl.  There  are  young 
women  who  sing  well  and  yet  were  not 
intended  by  nature  for  the  stage.  Mr. 
Campanari  is  not  unknown  to  the  man- 
agers. If  his  daughter  has  surpassing 
talent  will  there  be  any  real  difficulty 
In  her  finding  opportunity? 

Mr.  Campanari  speaks  of  the  strong 
influence  of  the  critics  In  this  country 
over  the  public.  He  flatters  us.  In  New 
York  the  accomplished,  the  extraordi- 
nary Miss  Garden  has  been  for  two  or 
I  three  years  a  target  for  the  "poisoned 
darts."  to  which  Mr.  Campanari  refers. 
Js  Miss  Garden's  popularity  In  New  York 
diminished  thereby?  Do  not  the  public 
hear  and  see  her  gladly?  Nor  Is  she  the 
»§ly  one  who  has  a  right  to  think  that 
Ihe  influence  of  a  critic  is  nil. 
.  Tn  a  rather  sad  voice  Mr.  Campanari 
(♦counts  the  story  of  his  artistic  life. 
k.t  the  Metropolitan  he  was  happy  and 
iad  no  heed  for  the  future.  He  did  not 
lake  the  advice  of  friends  who  urged 
lim  to  sing  in  European  theatres. 
"Now  here  I  am  at  52,  utterly  unknown 
ibroad,  and  no  longer  a  member  of  the 
Metropolitan  Opera  House."  Yet  he  has 
to  just  cause  for  complaint.  Few  sing- 
ers, born  here  or  in  any  foreign  coun- 
try, are  better  known  and  more  warmly 
Esteemed  than  he  is  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 


'  About 


M.  Augustin  Hamon 
has  written  a  book, 
"Le  Moliere  du  XXe 
the  Stage  Sleole:  Bernard  Shaw." 
To  this  Mr.  Walbrook  of  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  answers:  "Moliere,  according  to 
tome  of  the  critics  of  his  time,  was  a  j  j 
lort  of  demon  clad  In  human  flesh,  run- 
ning amok  among  the  sanctities  of  do- 


|  tnestlc,  cfvlc.  and  even  religious  life, 
(cribbing  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  others 
and  offering  It  In  his  plays  as  his  own. 
;  and  capable  of  going  to  any  lengths  or 
vulgarity  ami  Impropriety  merely  t" 
epater  le  bourgeois.  All  this  has  been 
said  of  Mr.  Shaw.  It  would,  however, 
be  easy  to  call  him  the  Homer,  Shake- 
speare, Qoethe,  Mahomet,  Henri  Quatre 
of  Jack  Bheppard  of  the  20th  century, 
and  to  make  out  quite  a  good  case,  pei  - 
haps  even  to  prove  that  he  has  Mo- 
Here's  'pity  and  wonder  at  the  fortunes 
of  modern  men.'  " 

Henry  Bernstein's  early  play  "Le 
Detour"  has  been  largely  rewritten  to 
give  the  lines  greater  simplicity  for  the 
revival  at  the  Gymnase,  Paris.  Antolne 
promises  to  revive  the  author's  earliest 
play  "Le  Marche."  Bernstein's  "L'As- 
saut"  has  been  issued  in  book  form.  Mr 
Dawbarn,  speaking  of  English  versions, 
says  the  perfect  translator  needs  "the 
light,  graceful  pen  of  a  Frenchman, 
whilst  remaining  intuitively  English 
What  passes  for  French  atmosphere  in 
the  Strand  sometimes  is  asphyxiating." 

Apropos  of  the  revival  of  "The  Win- 
ter's Tale"  in  London,  Mr.  Davey,  who 
revels  In  statistics,  says  that  the  play 
was  performed  In  Germany  560  times 
in  the  years  1901-10.  In  1906  there 
were  ]39  performances  given  by  2! 
companies  and  that  year  the  whole  num- 
ber of  Shakespearian  performances  in 
Germany  w-as  1663. 

"Oliver  Twist"  is  now  on  the  screen 
in  England.  In  the  dumb  show  there  Is 
little  of  Rose  Maylto  and  nothing  of  Air 
Grjmwlg.  The  deviser  sticks  to  Oliver, 
Fagiu,  Sikes,  Nancy  and  the  Artful 
Dodger.  Many  of  the  scenes  were  acted 
and  photographed  on  the  spots  indicat- 
ed by  Dickens.  A  Londoner  describing 
this  cinematograph  film  says  that  many 
have  tried  to  dramatize  a  Dickens  novel, 
but  very  few  have  succeeded  in  repro- 
ducing for  the  spectator  the  emotions 
and  sensations  of  the  reader.  "Dickens 
worked  on  a  large  canvas— it  seems,  in- 
deed,, as  though  a  large  canvas  was  es- 
sential to  him — and  the  playwright  has 
usually  floundered  into  the  difficulties 
and  pitfalls  that  must  beset  every  at- 
tempt at  compression!'  We  may  be  sure 
that  Dickens,  with  his  knowledge  of  the 
stage  and  love  for  it,  would  have  been 
his  own  dramatist  had  he  not  realized 
that  what  he  had  to  say  was  best  said 
in  the  chapters  of  a  novel." 

Miss  Olga  Nethersole,  who  is  playing 
in    England   in   "The    Awakening  of 
Helena  "Ritchie."  tells  "a  reporter  that 
she,   and  not  Mrs.    Patrick  Campbell, 
was   first   chosen    to   impersonate  the 
second  Mrs.  Tanqueray.   The  drama,  as 
she   tells   the  story,   was   written  for 
John  Hare,  who  was  to  play  Drummle 
Forbes-Robertson    was    to    play  Tan- 
queray. Mr.  Hare  became  nervous  about 
the  subject   and  Mr.   Pinero  took  the 
play   to  Mr.  Alexander,  who,  thinking 
It  "risky."  at  last  put  it  on  as  a  stop-  1 
gap.  Thay  could  not  persuade  Mr.  Hare  j 
to  release  Miss  Nethersole  and  the  first  | 
time  sho  piayed  Paula  was  in  Paris.  I 
Arthur  Meyer  of  the  Gaulois  has  writ-  ' 
ten  a  play,  "Eternal  Chagrin."   A  mar-  ! 
rled  woman  "throws  off  the  shackles  of  I 
society." 

"The  Quaker  Girl"  is  at  the  Olympia. 
Paris.  Percival  writes  that  he  loves 
French  with  an  Irish  accent.  "To  hear 
charming  Miss  Alice  O'Brien  calling 
Tony  Chute  'Mongh  frrherre!'  is  alone 
worth  the  price  of  admission." 

X  shabby  dramatization  of  "Mont. 
CHjBto''  was  produced  in  London  Oct. 
P.  (Would  that  we  "ould  see  Fechter 
>ind  his  version  again!)  It  is  said  to  be 
exceedingly  dull  and  it  slanders  Dumas's 
Mercedes  by  making  Edmond  the  lathe, 
of  Albert  de  Morcerf,  so  that. there  will 
be  a  clap-trap  curtain  with  Mercedes 
shrieking  to  Edmond:  "You  shall  not: 
You  cannot  1  For  he  is  your  own  son!" 
1;  appears  that  Mr.  Davies  as  the  Abbe  I 
Faria  simulated  the  coming  of  death  so 
realistically  that  he  could  not  be  heard. 
"Let  him  remember  the  late  Mr.  Wilson 
Barrett,  whose  voice  always  rang  like 
a  trumpet  in  death  scenes.  We  can  hear 
him  now  pealing  forth  that  long  last 
utterance  of  the  dying  Chatterton  by 
the  open  window.  And.  though  he  was 
a  so-so  tragedian,  he  was  a  master  of 
melodrama,  and  knew  that  the  tesencc 
of  a  long  death, scene  is  that  it  shall  be 
audible  In  all  parts  of  the  house." 

An  admirer  of  Granville  Barker's  pro- 
duction of  "The  Winter's  Tale"  asks: 
"Isn't  it  something  approaching  an  out- 
rage for  people  who  have  paid  for 
their  seats  to  be  mulcted  in  sixpence 
for  a  paper  facetiously  termed  a  pro- 
gram, consisting  of  just  a  list  of  the 
charapters  entombed  in  five  pages  of 
advertisements  which  must  have  paid 
for   the   wretched   thing   several  times 

Mr.  Titterson  loq.:  Elisabeth,  Reine 
d"  Angleterre,  did  not-  show  us  Sarah  at 
her  best,  in  itself  the  play  is  not  great 
stuff,*  and  its  interchange  of  broken  dia- 
logue does  not  afford  an  opportunity  for 
the  display  of  elocution.  Only  in  the 
final  passages,  wherein  Elisabeth  lets 
l^ose  .  her  grief  and  then  falls  dead 
did  one  hear  the  magic  utterance."  But 
Mr.  Titfertc-n  likes  R.  G.  Knowles.  "His 
westing  set^nity  and  his  staccato  de- 
livery, rammed  home  with  breathless 
yet  deliberate  piston  strokes,  are  highly 
inspiriting".  He  gets  the  last  scrap  of 
significance  out  of  every  song  that  he 
.sings,  and  he  tells  a  funny  yarn  as 
well  as  any  mar.  in  London." 

The  year  ending  Aug.  31,  191?,  was 
the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of 
the  Abbey  Theutre.  Dublin.    The  state- 
ment  of    the    directors    includes  the 
American  and  English  tours.  "The  total 
~ceipts  amounted  to  £11,436  and  a  net 
fit  of  £2138  remained  aftei*  the  ex- 
ses.  had  been  paid.   Of  this  sum  one 


t  Ira  bus  been  fii\>  n  to  the  players  and 

one-third  to  the  reserve  fund.  The  re- 
maining third  has  been  devoted  to  ex- 
tending the  work  of  the  theatre  in  the 
Irish  provinces.  The  fund  provided  by 
friends  of  the  theatre  has  not,  up  to  the 
present,  been  finished,  and  It  Is  has 
been  invested  In  the  names  of  three 
trustees." 

The  nfiw  Cabaret  Theatre  Club.  Lon- 
don, which  Is  at  "The  Cave  of  the  Calf" 
in  Heddon  street,  off  Regent,  promises 
performances    of    plays    and  operas, 
among   them:     Mozart's    "Rastlen  et 
Pastlenne."  Purcell's  "Tlmon  of  Athens," 
the  "Lysistrata"  of  Aristophanes,  h'An- 
nunzlo's  "Dream  of  an  Autumn  Even-  i 
ing."  Dostoieffski's  "The  Brothers  Kar- 
pmasof,"  the  original  version  of  "The 
Beggar's  Opera."  Haydn's  "The  Apothe- 
cary," Pergolesi'r.  "Maestro  di  Capello,"  . 
and  pieces  by  Strindberg  and  Leonid  ; 
Andrejeff.     Each  performance  will  be-  ; 
gin  at  11:30  P.   M     The  Cabaret  will 
aim  at  offering  throughout  the  night  "a 
refuge  place,    an   atmosphere   of  vivid 
colors,  music,  emotion." 

Barrie,        A  u']p]p  bill  of  plays  by 

p.  Messrs.  Barrie.  Pinero  and 

nerO'  Snaw  was  pr0(jUced  at  the 
ShaW  Duke  of  York's,  London,  but 
the  hit  was  made  by  Miss  Irene  Van- 
brngh,  although  Mr.  Barrie's  "Rosa- 
lind" is  apparently  not  exciting.  The 
motive  Is  an  old  one:  The  disillusion- 
ment of  a  young  man  on  finding  that 
the  actress  whom  he  adores  is  over  40 
years  when  she  Is  off  the  stage  and 
somewhat  of  a  slattern.  But  Mr.  Barrie 
provides  this  ending:  She  changes  her 
dress  to  rejuvenate  herself  and  thus  re- 
kindles the  youth's  passion. 

Sir  Arthur's  "Widow  of  Wasdale 
Head"  was  almost  a  complete  failure. 
There  is  a  talkative  and  commonplace 
ghost  who  chatters  about  agricultural 
affairs.  "When  the  audience  heard  the 
ghost  s  young  widow  shrieking,  on  his 
final  departure,  that  she  loved  him  still, 
they  irreverently  laughed." 

Mr.  Shaw's  piece,  "Overruled."  is  by 
far  the  best  written  of  the  three,  "a 
sort  of  blaze  of  dialectic,"  and  it  elicited 
the  only  cries  of  "Author!"  heard  dur- 
ing the  evening.  Two  couples,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Juno  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Limn, 
slightly  weary  of  each  other,  separate 
for  four  individual  voyages  around  the 

world.    Mr.  Lunn  an^  Mrs.  Juno  meet  '; 
and  flirt,  and  Mr.  June  and  Mrs.  Lunn  j 
have  the  same  a-Jventaire.    Lunn  Is  re-  j 
strained  only  because!  he  promised  his  j 
dead  mother  he  would  never  make  love  j 
to  a  married  woman,   and  Mrs.  Juno  j 
would  embrace  Lunn  were  it  not  that  j 
she  really  loves  Juno.    "She  yearns  for  ; 
Lunn  to.be  'nice'  to  her— but  at  a  dis- 
tance of  not  less  than  two  yards.  Lunn  ! 
at  last  becomes  volcanlo  and  catches  ! 
her  passionately  in  his  arms,  yelling,  j 
however,  in  the  very  bliss  of  the  Im- 
pacts 'My  darling!  My  precious!  We 
shall   both   be  sorry  for  this!'  "  Mrs.  i 
Lunn  has  a  voluptuous  aspect,  but  tow- 
ard Juno  she  Is  coldly  critical  and  her 
most  acute  emotion  is  a  longing  for 
dinner.     At   the   end  the   two  couples 
meet,  husbands  and  wi\  es  reunite.  "The 
two  husbands  decide  to  go  on  loving 
their  own  wives,   but  each   takes  the 
other's  wife  in  to  dinner." 
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Adventures 

of 


'"Arabella"  by  George 
R.  Malloch,  produced  at 
the  Court  Theatre,  Lon- 

Arabella  tjon,  Oct.  8,  "contains 

quantities  of  good  material;  it  ls'sincere, 
outspoken,  full  of  ideas;  but  It  is  ver- 
bose, muddled,  ineffective,  dabby."  The 
Times  thinks  it  is  an  annoying  comedy. 
Arabella  is  bored  by  her  dull  husband. 
She  runs  away  with  a  professional  se- 
ducer, on  whom  she  proposes  to  lock 
her  door  until  the  divorce  is  granted. 
He  objects  to  this,  so  she  goes  hack  to 
her   husband,    but   he   and   his  sisters 
make  life  a  burden  to  her  and  insisting  ! 
on  la  divorce  she  goes,  away  alone.  She 
Is  next  seen  in  a  charming  flat,  and  as 
she   has  no  women  friends,   and  sees 
rich  club  men,  she  is  naturally  under  ] 
suspicion.     Her   ex-husband,    the   pro-  ' 
fessional  seducer  and  another  man  all 
call  on  her  and  attempt  to  rescue  her. 
Each  offers  marriage.    She  refuses  each 
one.    And  then  she  delivers  a  long,  te-  I 
dious  oration  about  love  and  marriage,  j 
"If  only  Arabella  had  been  content  to . 
tell  the  three  shocked  and  anxious  gen-  I 
tlemen  that  her  profession  was  not  that 
of  courtesan  but  of  architect,  Mr.  Mal- 
loch would  have  achieved  an  exception- 
ally good  third  act."  . 


Bernard 
Shaw  and . 


Mr.  Bernard  Shaw,  writ- 
ng    about    Mr.  Forbes- 
Robertson's    Hamlet  fori 
Hamlet  the  Birmingham  Gazette,  I 
discusses  the  old  question  of  madness:  ! 

"There  is  no' sense  in  which  Hamlet  is 
insane:  for  he  trips  over  the  mistake 
which  lies  on  the  threshold  of  intellect-  ' 
ual  self-consciousness:  that  of  bringing  I 
life  to  utilitarian  or  Hedonistic,  tests, 
thus  treating  it  as  a  means  instead  of  | 
an  end.    Because  Po'onius  is  "a  foolish  j 
prating   knave,"    because  Rosencrantz 
and   Guildenstern   are   snobs,    he  -  kills 
them  as  remorselessly  as  he  might  kill 
a  flea,  showing  that  he  has  no  real  be- 
lief in  the  superstitious  reason  which 
he  gives  for  not  killing  himself,  and,  in 
fact,    anticipating    exactly    the  whole 
course   of  -  the    intellectual    history  of 
Western    Europe    until  Schopenhauer 
found  the  clue  that  Shakespeare  missed.  ! 
But  to  call  Hamlet  mad  because  he  did  j 
I  not  anticipate  Schopenhauer  is  like  call-  j 
ling  Mareellus  mad  because  he  did  fiot  i 


refer  the  Ghost  to  Ihe  Psychical  Sorletv 
It  Is,  In  fael.  not  possible  for  any  actor 
to  represent  Hanilel  as  "mad.  We  may 
(and  generally  does)  combine  some  no- 
tion of  his  own  of  a  man  who  is  the 
creature  of  affectionate  sentiment  with 
the  figure  drawn  by  the  lines  of  Shake- 
speare; but  the  result  Is  not  a  madman, 
but  simply  one  of  those  monsters  pro- 
duced by  the  Imaginary  combina- 
tion of  two  normal  species,  such  aa 
sphinxes,  mermaids,  or  centaurs.  And 
this  Is  the  Invariable  resource  of  the 
Instinctive.  Imaginative,  romantic  actor. 
You  will  see  him  weeping  bucketful  of 
tears  over  Ophelia,  and  treating  the 
Players,  the  gravedlgger.  Horatio. 
Kosencrantz,  and  Guildenstern  as  if  they 
were  mutes  at  his  own  funeral.'" 

Mr.  Shaw  concludes  by  saving  that 
Mr.  Forbes-Robertson  bowls  out  all 
other  Hamlets  by  being  "clevar  enough 
to  be  simple." 


Notes 
j  About 


Sir  Charles  Vllllers  Stan- 
ford has  written  a  piano 
concerto  for  Moritz  Roscn- 
Mnsic   thai.    This  is  his  second 
concerto    for    piano.      Mr.  Rosenthal 
graciously  allows  that  It  Is  "very  clever 
and  musically  interesting." 

Marguerite  Sylva's  Carmen  was 
praised  to  the  skies  In  Berlin  when  she 
sang  in  Bizet's  opera  with  Caruso. 

Mischa  Elman,  in  the  same  city, 
amazed  the  hearers  by  his  extraordi- 
nary talent  for  fiddling,  but  they 
lamented  his  lack  of  musical  discipline 
and  artistic  self-control.  In  London 
critics  objected  to  his  playing  an  "ar- 
rangement" of  Tartinl's  "Devil's  Trill." 

Ernest  Hutcheson's  piano  playing  in 
Berlin  was  described  as  clean,  modest 
and  unimportant. 

Felix  Welngartner/  was  enthusiasti- 
cally applauded  last  month  as  opera 
director  In  Hamburg.  By  the  way,  Miss 
Lucille  Marcel  sang  in  "Faust"  when 
he  conducted. 

Emma  Grammann.  the  sister  of  the 
composer,  has  given  10.000  marks  to  the 
recreation  fund  of  the  Dresden  Royal 
Orchestra. 

On  account  of  the  death  of  Carlo  de 
Gualta,  the  young  cellist,  the  winter 
Plans  of  the  Marteau  quartet  have  been 
abandoned.  Marteau  and  Dohnanyi  will 
give  "Sonata  Evenings"  in  Berlin. 

A  formidable  pianist,  Richard  Singer 
of  Hamburg,  threatens  to  play  14  sonatas 
in  four  concerts,  and  the  Berliners  were 
apparently  helpless. 

Baron  Clemens  von  und  zu  Franken- 
stein, who  has  been  appointed  intendant- 
general  of"  the  Munich  Opera,  lived  five 
years  in  England  as  a  conductor.  His 
wife  Is  Irish. 

The  critic  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette  ob- 
jected to  the  "tedious  amount  of  en- 
tirely irrelevant  and  distracting  'inci- 
dental music'  in  Mr.  Benson's  recent  re- 
vival of  'Antony'  and  Cleopatra.'  It 
was  too  bad  that  so  beautiful  a  couplet 
as  Antony's 

Thou,  residing  here,  go'st  yet  with  me. 
And  I,   hence   fleeting,   hero   remain  with 
thee 

should  be  scarcely  audible  above  an  ab- 
surd moaning  of  fiddles  played  by  a 
number  of  exceedingly  visible  gentlemen 
dressed  in  modern  evening  clothes." 

Coleridge-Taylor's  violin  concerto  was 
performed  for  the  first  time  in  London, 
Oct.  8,  at  a  promenade  concert.  Mr. 
Catterall   played   the  solo  part.  The 
concerto, '  which  Is  in  three  movements, 
evidently  disappointed,.  While  the  music 
showed  strong  rhythmical  sense,  it  also 
showed  an  inequality  of  invention.  "The  j 
ear  is  too  frequently  disappointed  by  the  i 
lapses  Into  conventionalities,  a  phrase-  I 
ology  which  one  feels   could   have  so  i 
easily  been  refined  and  purified.  *  *  The  ' 
general  Impression  is  of  music  riot  per-  j 
fectly  adapted  to  the  form.    It  does  not  j 
breathe  the  spirit  of  the  violin  as  a  solo  ] 
instrument.     Partly  this  is  because  of  I 
the   rather  strident  orchestration,   and  | 
|  partly  on  account  of  the  too  violently 
vigorous  nature  of  the  material." 

Mme.    Poldowski's   nocturne    for   or-  ! 
chestra  was  produced  at  the  same  con-  I 
cert.     It  is  a  study  after  the  manner 
of  Debussy's  prelude  to  "The  Afternoon  | 
of  a  Faun."    "The  naivete  of  the  work 
as  a  symphonic  poem,  its  attempts  at 
making  one  hear  sea-birds  crying,  rain 
falling,  see  stars  shining  (the  scene  is 
night  on  an  island  off  the  west  coast 
of  Scotland)  and  the  like,  suggests  that 
the   composer  has   not  discovered'  the 
limitation  of  musical  composition  in  tlils 
respect."    The  composer's  real  name  is 
Lady  Denn  Paul. 

Mme.  Melba  sang  in  London,  Oct.  5, 
in  concert.    Her  clean  attack  and  ex- 
quisitely  finished   phrasing  were  fully 
appreciated,  "while  the  actual  quality 
of  almost  every  note  within  her  wide 
,1  range  is  clear  and  pure  with  the  crystal- 
line clearness  for  which  in  her  earliest 
days    she    at    once    became  famous." 
,  Among   the   "floral   tributes"   was  one 
i  in  the  shape  of  a  kangaroo,  which  was 
"briskly  led  In   by  a  Boy  Scout  and 
J  solemnly  wheeled  out  by  an  attendant." 

The  fourth  symphony  of  Sibelius  .was 
j  performed    at   the    Birmingham,    Eng  . 
festival  Oct.  3.    The  critic  of  the  Pall 
!  Mall    Gazette    characterized    it    as  a 
puzzling    work,    "the    outcome    of  a 
puzzled  frame  of  mind.    It  is  strangely 
vague;   the  composer  seems  purposely 
to  avoid  coming  to  any  definite  conclu- 
sions.   Each  movement  seems  to  start 
nowhere  and  lead  nowhere.    There  is 
probably  no  work  of  equal  length  (it  is 
tin   four   movements)   which   moves  so 
[consistently  in  the  dark.    Every  roove- 
j  ment  ends  suddenly  when  one  thinks 
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\is  j\ist  ht-i.iKi.  Thou;;  . 
t  and  third  arc  slow,  and  the 
ers  are  fast,  the  mood  of  all  Is 

■e.  There  Is  a  message  of  flue 
mi  the  end  of  the'  third  movc- 
nd  some  finely  imagined  effects 
d  by  long:  persistent  rhyrhms) 
ist.  hut  just  as  we  think  some- 
going  to  result  from  it  all  tne 
ither  again  and  (he  symphony 


'sh.    had  .  ..•       ,    ,  ,.!,- lit  lflW^SKocit 

.strange,  mat'  wh ■>  had  followed  her  m 

the  stri  ct.  II.  i  odious  admirer  is  the 
eons'  i  s-..  v,  -If  (O  ..n>tes.|U-'  ;,»!  ..• 

the  machine!!  Yet  Sarha  dials  wlto 
such  a  situation  without  coarseness  of 
exaggeration,  and  raises  the  scene  to  a 
triumphant  oil  of  stagecraft.  T'uulette 
is  married,  .unhappily  so.  The  latter 
condition  is  our  author's  concession  to 
the  bourgeois  mind,  no  doubt.  The  hus- 
band Is  vicious  and  Indifferent.  And  so 
divorce  takes  place  and  the  commissaire 
I  In  -a- convenient  fourth  act  establishes! 
i  his  i^srht  to  follow  the  heroine  for  th  : 
1  s-est  of  his  days.  The  story  is  evidently' 
'  of  no  great  account,  ychat  matters  is 
'  tUq. mixture  of  art  with  observation— of 
a  young-  mass's  fancy  with  philosophy 


while  he  Js  cngEg, 
tempore  neous  hurr 


interest ' 


stunied  wit  Is  playfulnoss.' 

English  end 


Widor  :>;ss  completed  ssis  opera 
"Nerto.'  rise  libretto  by  Maurice  Ix>na 
Is  based  on  a  poem  by  Mistral. 

Saint-Saens's  new  oratorio,  "Moses." 
will  be  produced  in  England  next  spring- t  We  .must  leave  h'mi  liere  its  the  hope 
Mr.  Arthur  Hadley,  formerly  of  the'  'hat  ho  will  continue  to  develop  and  to 
Bo* ton  Symphon;  Orchestra,  ssnil  now  :  give  lis  plays  tinged  with  sentiment  and 
solo  cellist  of  the  San  Knusciseo  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  conducted  by  his 
brother  Henry,  will  soon  bring  out  Hen- 
ry Hadley's  new  Cosseertstueck  for 
'cello  and  orchestra.  The  same  com- 
poser's new  piano  quintet  will  also  be 
played  soon.  Mr.  Hadley  expresses  his 
pleasure  at  the  technical  efficiency  of 
the  orchestra.  The  first  symphony  con- 
cert took,  place  last  Friday  in  the  Coast 
Theatre  and  the  program  was  as  fol- 
lows: Beethoven,  overture  "Leonore" 
No  3;  Dvorak.  Symphony  "From  the 
New  World":  Rlmsky-Korsakoff,  Ca- 
price on  Spanish  Airs.  ' 


American 


Sis  Arthur  Pinero 
ivus   taken   to  task 
in  London  for  states 
Enunciation   ments  made  by  him 
tc  ;  :i  American  reporter.   Mr.  Walnroth 
took  up  the  cudgels  for  Sir  Arthur. 

"Then,  again.  Sir  Arthur  IMnero  is  re- 
pos-ted  to  have  said: 

■  "  'i  can  understand  your  actors  better 
than  our  own.  Tou  enunciate  more 
clearly.  One  of  my  great  objections  to 
actors  trained  on  the  London  stage  is 
that  I  cannot  hear  the  Inst  syllable  of 
Sacha  GllitlY     Mr-  CnarleB  Dawbarn  'I  tn«Ir  ■words.' 

,  „.     J  writes  cntertainly  in  the  I    "The  'only  fault  that  can  he  honestly 
ailft  tils  „       ,,  _  '  |!  urged   against   tins   by   any    one  who 

Tfc'    f  •  Gazette  about  j  knows  the  English  stage  as  thoroughly 

lfieatre     .\l.    Sacha    Guitry   and  |!  as  Sir  Arthur  Pinero  knows  it.  is  that 
his  new  comedy.  "J.a  Prise  de  Berg  op  ji  it  :'s.  rather  platitudinous.    Is  there  a 

j!  single  playgoer  of  any  experience  at  all 
^^■jsTcelit  v  the   fortress  captured   s-s  r  who  has,  cot  heard  that  pathetic  "Speak! 
i«ot    Bciu    oji    /oo       inn    a   charming j|up!"  from  the  pit  or  gallery?    And  do 
:  '  •' ingHwonian    named    Paulette  Van-  <i  not  we  all  know  thai   the  explanation 
naire      I'l-ai    tie   .-vents    happened   o.s    lies  in  the  fact  that  there  are  numbers' 
sam  ■  on;.-  —  with  a  few  years  Intel- ji  of  .men  and  women  on  our  stage  who 
-expij-'ii.s  she  tide  of  the  play  and  '  have  been  '  entrusted  with   good  parts' 
'  -Irate;,  the  whimsicality  of  the  an-  11  for  no  other  reason  than  that  they  are 
I  tbor.   But  no;  only  have  Paulette  ami  !  weS  dressed,  or  can  play  golf,  or  are. 
I  Berg  op  Zoons  b?en  captured,  but  Paris  j  pretty?     In    9:1    cases   out    of    100  it 
as  well.    Such;    has  performed  the  triple  '  takes  10  years  to  make  an  actor:  and 
.  feat.   Though  he  bears  no  sign  of  early  l  we  have  seen  people  in  important  parts 
j  demise.  S  oma  Is  beloved  of  the  gods.  ' on  the  West  End  stage,  who  have  not 
'He  has  achieved  fame  at  a  moment  '1 had   ten   months'   experience.  Nobody 
when  most  men  are  Idly  dreaming  of  it  I  >n  tn<1  auditorium  can  hear  them  satis- 
:ust  settling  to  work  after  three  years  I  factortly,  and  when  they  have  to  act 


A  Nocturne. 

Is  snoring  hereditary?  Jeremy  Bentham 
said  it  was.  "My  father  snored,  mv 
mother  snored,  and  If  my  nephew  does 
not  snore  he  Is  an  lmposter."  But  If 
George  Catlln's  little  book,  "Shut  Tour 
Mouth,"  is  to  be  believed,  snoring  In 
;  the  majority  of  cases  comes  from  sleep- 
ing with  an' open  mouth.  It  Is  curious 
that  Mohammed  said  nothing  about  this 
habit.  He  disliked  yawning,  and  said 
to  his  followers:  "If  one  of  you  gape 
and  cover  not  his  mouth  the  devil  leaps 
into  it."  The  prophet  approved  sneez- 
sng  because  it  is  accompanied  by  light- 
ness of  body  and  openness  of  pores. 
"If  a  man  sneeze  or  eructate  and  say 
'Alhamdollllah*  he  averts  70  diseases  of 
which  the  least  is  leprosy."  But  to 
spit  or  blow  the  nose  in  good  Moham- 
medan society  was  counted  as  vulgar. 


The  Statistical  Fiend. 

We  all  know  the  bore  that  begins  a 
sentence:  "Statistics  show."  He  can 
tell  you  how  the  daily  flow  of  beer  In 
St.  Louis  compares  with  the  amount  of 
Mississippi  water  that  passes  the  city  in 
21  hours.  He  can  state  the  tonnage  of 
all  "ocean  greyhounds,"  bull  dogs,  pom- 
eranlans  and  curs  of  low  degree.  He 
knows  how  mans'  men  were  slain  in  bat- 
tles from  that  of  Abancay  or  Aboukir, 
to  that  of  Zurich  or  Zelichow.  He 
speaks  as  one  having  authority,  and 
even  those  who  run  at  his  approach 
shake  the  head  solemnly:  "If  old 
Augur  says  so,  it  must  be  so." 

What  a  relief  it  is  to  find  Sir  William 
Ramsay  admitting  that  the  most  accu- 
rate of  statistics  maj-  lie.  Some  time 
ago  the  statement  was  made  that  50  per 
cent,  of  the  total  abstainers  in  a  regi- 
ment stationed  In  India  had  died  within 
a  year.  It  turned  out  that  the  whole 
number  was  two,  and  one,  while  taking 
his  morning  walk,  had  been  eaten  by  a 
tiger. 


Of  mitigated  study  at  the  university. 
~ut  if  Sacha  (as  I  suspect)  has  tlie 
temperament  of  the  Bohemian,  he  ha-i 
a  zest  for  work  and  a  fixity  of  purpose 
denied  the  careless  creatures  of  Henri 
Murger. 

"People  said  he  would  soon  write  him- 
self out.  after  the  slight  and  summarv 
sketches  which  made.  Paris  laugh  and 
rub  its  hiMids  with  glee,  exclaiming: 
"What  u.uaiiit,  gay  sprite  is  here?'  But., 
for  all  that,  he  has  the  solemn  look  of 
Renan  as.d  the  features  of  Lucien 
Guitry,  doubly  distinguished  a3  prince 
of  actors  and  father  of  a  brilliant  son. 
But  presently  the  critics  saw  there  was 
dazzling  wit  and  observation  In  the 
cleai-  eyes  of  beardless  Guitry  "fils.' 
After  one  or  two  plays,  amusing  for 
their  impish  juvenility,  the  young  man 
wrote  'Le  Veilleur  de  Nuit.'  It  was 
startling,  positively  uncanny,  in  its  in- 
sight into  a  certain  world.  It  described 
the  manners  of  the  smart  bad  set  with 
a  caustic,  and  yet  ingenuous,  brilliance 
It  was  Impossible  to  resist.  The  play 
in  its  plot  represented  nothing  at  all:  it 
was  purely  Latin  In  Its  conception:  but 
one  was  staggered  by  the  knowledge  of 
human  nature.  How  could  one  be  so  | 
young  and  know  so  much?  And  Paris 
grc;.tl>    marvelled  at  the  worldly  wia- 


their  failure  Is  pretty  complete.  All  this 
is  notoriously  true;  and,  assuming  that 
Sir  Arthur  Pinero  said  the  things  with 
which  lie  is  credited,  it  is  perfectly  ab- 
surd to  attack  him  for  having  done  so. 
Rather  should  lie  be  thanked  for  his 
frankness." 

o  -  -  v<5  iv* 

"PITTSFIELD,  Oct.  25-Fof  the  first 
time  in  America  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah" 
was  presented  here  tonight  In  the  form 
of  a  grand  opera  by  the  Majestic  Grand 
Opera  Company,  under  the  management 
|  of  Theodore  H.  Bauer." 

O  no!  Not  for  the  first  time.  "Elijah" 
was  produced  as  an  opera,  with  cos- 
tumes, scenery  and  properties,   at  the 
f  Hyperion  Theatre,  New  Haven,  Ct.,  on 
j  May  8,   1901.     The   solo   singers  were 
|  Shannah  Cumming,  Marguerite  Hall,  E. 
F.   Bushnell   and  W.  H.   Rieger.  The 
work  was  produced  by  Frank  Lee  Short, 
who  had  been  associated  with  Charles 
Frohman.    Emilio  Agramonte  was  the 
musical  director. 


A  Hot  "Slivver  Bath." 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Having  maintained  a  noble  silence 
throughout  the  Little  Willy  orgy,  I  am 
felled  by  the  following  passage  from 
dom  of  David  slinging  stones  at  Goliath  j  E.  V.  Lucas's  last  book,  a  passage 
and  whistling  lightly  at  every  telling  i|  quoted  as  a  sample  of  old  Midland  dla- 
shot.  L  lect:   "Great  misery  I  have   had  this 

" 'Un  Beau  Marlage'  followed,  and  the  :  winter  with  my  liver,  and  the  doctor 
evil  spirits  rejoiced  for  they  said:  'This  ji  told  me  to  get  into  a  hot  sllwer  bath, 
is  the  end  of  Sacha."  But  they  did  not  '  so  I  borrowed  one  from  a  neighbor,  and 
know  Sacha.  In  their  foolish  predic-  .  he,  coming  in,  said  to  me:  'soak  a  while 
tion  they  reckoned  without  the  explos-  {  longer,  friend  and  get  the  grease  soaked 
.  ive  power  which  is  behind  our  youngest  j  out  of  your  bones.'  So  I  sat  in  it  and 
dramatist,  just  as  It  is  behind  the  Ben-  j  kept  In  it  for  a  long  time  and  my  trouble 
■■  jamin  of  the  Balkans.    Sparkling  in  its  ■,  has  been  much  worse  ever  since  that 


dialogue  and  unexpected  In  its  situa 
tions,  the  play  yet  ended  in  confusion— 
'  like  mere  British  manoeuvres.  Sacha 
!  le  never  convincing;  he  is  much  more — 
he  is  amusing.  He  is  a  wizard,  who 
waves  a  magic  wand  and  makes  things 
happen— even  the  most  Impossible.  But 
you  do  not  mind  a  bit,  for  he  has  trans- 
ported you  already  to  his  garden,  where 
the  pumpkin  grows  with  the  speed  of 
lightning  and  puts  out  the  most  surpris- 
ing leaves. 

'  "Then  came  'La  Prise,  etc.'— at  the 
psychological  moment,  to  use  the  cant 
phrase  Wealth  and  fashion  are  attract- 
ed to  the  vaudeville  as  In  the  old  days  of 
Jlejane.  And  yet  the  situations  suggest 
She  commonest  of  French  farce  and  the 
Hot  is  thin  and  shabby.  But  M.  Guitry 
knows  what  to  do  with  such  materials— 
bow  to  weave  them  into  elegant  uesigns. 
And  he  succeeo;;  chiefly  by  not  thinking 
Bfeoul  it,  one  wouid  say.  The  oommls- 
■  sa  re  in  'La  Prise  de  Berg  op  Zoom' 
■hows  women,  and  has  fixed  his  glad 
IjSjre  on  the  fair  features  of  Paulette  Van- 
rahe.  A  meeting  eonses  about,  by  one 
i»f' those  coincidences  which  would  seem 
tfhe  merest  stage  trick  in  any  other  au- 
thor. M.  le  Commissaire  expounds  his 
.passion  with  a  delicate  and  suppressed 
agiflruslasm.  'Psomise  to  h»  mine.'  hc- 
*#ays,  for  tomorrow  is  the  anniversary 
•*f  the  Ber?  op  Zoom.'  and  Paulette.  with 
ifier  historical  sense  aroused,  says  neither 
i^'ea'  nor  'nay.'  Put  it  is  not  neces- 
«aVy;  the  commissaire  lenows  already. 
mod  awaits  tomorrow  s  answer  with  the 
•calm  of  the  predestined  conqueror.  They 
had  not  ;nei  until  that  afternoon,  and 


day." 

I  quote  from  memory,  hence  the 
scarcity  of  dialect.  But  what  about 
"sliwer"  now?  W.  W. 

Philadelphia,  Pa..  Oct.  25. 

What  do  the  sliverites  In  Maine  say 
to  this  sliver  with  two  "v*s"?  .Is  it 
not  possible  that  the  "quill  pig'4  de- 
scribed by  Mr.  Seth  Paine  of  Stratton 
to  "G.  A.  G."  as  staying  up  in  a  young 
pine  for  two  weeks  without  coming 
down  may  have  taken  a  "sllwer  bath" 
in  the  course  of  the  fortnight?  What  is 
a  "slivver  bath?"  Dr.  Wright's  huge 
dialect  dictionary  does  not  come  to  the 
rescue. 


Personal  Notes. 

W.  W.  Mentions  the  always  delightful 
E.  V.  Lucas.  In  the  latter's  "London 
Lavender"  there  is  mention  of  18th 
century  men  of  queer  professions:  One  | 
who  sewed  spots  on  chenille  veils,  an- 
other who  took  the  squeak  out  of  shoes  ; 
for  fourpence  a  pair.  But  in  1912  and ' 
In  the  United  States,  there  are  men  of 
equally  strange  callings.  In  Kansas 
City,  a  citizen  bottles  smoke  of  burning 
hickory  logs  for  smoking  meat  In  an 

air-tight  compartment.  A  man  in] 
Seattle  secures  the  mustaches  from 
walrus  killed  in  Bering  Straits  and  sells 
them  to  the  Chinese  for  toothpicks.  Can 
any  bright-eyed  boy  tell  us  the  precise 
duties  of  a  "whittler"  In  a  straw  hat 
factory,  a  "pouncer"  in  a  hat-making 
establishment,  a  "teaser"  in  a  glass  fac- 
tory? 

We  see  that  Augustin  Daly  la  now  an 
attorney  and  counsellor-at-law  In  Ma- 
con, Ga.  Does  he  wear  the  same  old  hat 


NEW  COMEDY  AT 
CASTLE  SQUARE 

"Butterfly  Baronet"  Produced 

BY  PHILIP  HALE. 

Castle  Square  Theatre:  First  Per- 
formance on  any  stage  of  "Butterfly 
Baronet,"  a  comedy  In  four  acts  by 
Robert  Keith  Snow. 

Sir  Charle,  Elver,  WUThfS' 

Raymond  Harcourt  tJL^a  Meek 

The  Rev.  Mr.  S.lwyn  w^?ter  Walk*  r 

 Al.  Roberts 

?:ntcRU«ii.:  • : : : : : ::::::  •T-;j»»t«rtB»u-nrs 

u'y  FMaarryUBuVfin{0n:  ]  Mabel  Coleorf 

?,rS'ySnelwyner>-  WV. \  \  "V. \  SyU^BU^ 
Dolly       . .  '.  •  Henrte tta  MaeDannel 

TS-nriies   Florence  Cook 

ftf?  Stockton.   -  -Mauoe  Hull 

Lady  Grace  Hope  Flor^lc"    v  »2 

Ruth   Harcourt  Mar>  Young 

The  audience  enjoyed  this  play  yester- 
day afternoon,  yet  It  Is  an  artless  mix- 
ture of  conventional  comedy  and  con- 
ventional melodrama,  which  might  have 
been  out  on  the  stage  in  the  fifties.  It 
Is  said  that  the  plot  is  derived  from  a 
once  popular  story,  "Sir  Charles  Dan- 
vers.*'  The  fact  remains  that  the  play 
Itself  seems  much  older  'nan  the  novel. 

The  characters  are  all  familiar.  Sir 
Charles  is  a  sadly  cynical  man  of  two 
and  thirty,  cynical  in  cheap  epigrams, 
but  with  a  good  heart  and  a  ready 
purse  It  is  often  said  In  the  course  of 
the  comedy  that  he  has  had  "affairs"; 
that  he  is  a  trlfler  with  women  young 
or  old.  Whether  they  pursue  or  are 
pursued.  No  wonder  that  dear,  innocent 
Ruth  Harcourt,  who  is  almost  as 
commonplace  and  wishy-washy  %  girl 
as  Esther  Summerson,  cannot  under- 
stand him.  She  thinks  when  he  Is 
making  love  to  her  that  he  Is  telling 
her  about  Lady  Grace,  who  has  a  trick 
of  sorainlr.g  her  ankle  when  Sir 
Charles  Is  with  her,  so  that  she  ma> 
cling  to  him  and  he  then  may  propose 
to  her;  therefore  Ruth  promises  to 
marry  Mr.  Blair,  who  has  no  money 
but  wishes  to  improve  the  condition  of 
his  tenants.  She  does  not  love  Mr. 
Blair;  she  only  respects  him  and  trusts 
him. 

Now  Mr.  Blair,  a  highly  moral  young 
man.  had  been  married  to  a  biazen 
creature  who  spent  his  money  and  In 
other  ways  was  not  nice  to  him.  He  di- 
vorced her,  but  as  he  was  an  English 
subject  the  divorce  obtained  in  the 
United  States  did  not  hold  good  in  Eng- 
land, and  his  wife,  who  had  a  husband 
living  when  she  married  Blair — one  Far- 
fell,  who  died  in  prison  at  Baton  Rouge 
fcfier  her  second  wedding — pops  up  in 
England,  confronts  him  before  Ruth 
and  her  friends,  and  laughs  in  an  un- 
pleasant and  staccato  manner. 

Ruth  also  has  had  hard  luck.  She 
has  a  reckless  brother  who,  because  he 
once  rowed  In  the  university  boat  with 
Sir  Charles,  borrows  money  from  him. 
Harcourt  has  been  fn  America  and  re- 
turns to  England,  where  he  is  followed 
by  a  stage  detective,  for  Harcourt— we 
regret  to  say — was  implicated  In  a  bank 
forg6ry  at  San  Francisco, _  While  Sir 
Charles  and  his  friends  are  lying  In 
wait  for  poachers  Harcourt  is  run  uown 


bead,  and  win  i  he  thinks  he  Is  dying 
he  tells  Sir  Charles  the  truth  about 
Blair  and  Mrs.  Farrell. 

Sir  Charles  agrees  to  pay  Mrs.  Far- 
rell'e  fare  to  America  if  she  will  aban- 
don any  claim  on  Blair,  and  Mr.  Blair 
is  so  deeply  touched  that  he  frees  Ruth 
from  her  promise. 

Add  a  hen-pecked  clergyman  and  his 
preposterous  wife,  an  aunt  of  the  old 
school,  and  a  few  assorted  minor  char- 
acters who  have  little  or  nothing  to  do 
with  the  action. 

. .  It  Is  not  necessary  to  dwell  on  the 
manner  In  which  this  story  Is  told  on 
the  stage.  R  is  enough  to  say  that  the 
audience  was  evidently  pleased. 
•  No  doubt  the  performance  will  be 
smoother,  and  the  play  may  possibly  be 
more  effective  later  In  the  week.  Yes- 
terday afternoon  some  of  the  players 
halted  In  their  lines;  there  was  repeti- 
tion and  there  was  what  might  be  called 
sparring  for  a  time  until  the  entrance 
of  the  cue.  Mr.  Craig  acted  the  part  of 
the  erring  Harcourt  with  spirit.  Miss 
Young  was  a  pretty  Ruth;  she  talked  In 
an  appropriately  philanthropic  manner 
about  the  poor  tenants,  and  at  the  end 
archly  persuaded  Sir  Charles  that  he 
should  not  set  out  for  India  but  should 
stay  at  home  and  buy  Mr.  Blair's  es- 
tate. Mr.  Meek  made  much  of  the  part 
of  the  clergyman  and  did  not  caricature 
It.  Mr.  Melrose,  although  ha  hardly 
gave  the  idea  of  a  cynical  man  of  the 
world  according  to  the  English  pattern, 
delivered  his  lines  with  as  much  effect 
as  was  necessary,  and  In  the  night  scene 
with  Harcourt  and  the  others  struck  the 
right  key.  Miss  Colcord  Impersonated 
the  choleric  Lady  Mary  In  the  good  old 
fashioned  and  traditional  manner. 
Next  week.  "The  Commuters." 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE — "The  Blue 
Mouse,"  a  farce  comedy  in  three  acts 
by  Alexander  Engel  and  Julius  Herst, 

the  American  version  by  Clyde  Fitch.. 
Pauline  Dcvlne  Beth  Fr.mklyn 


T.r-wellyn. 
Mrs.  I.ewellyn. .. 
.S'.nusius  Rollei 

Mrs."  Rollet  

-Wallus 


.  . Charles  At 

 Ksite  R3 

.  .Theodore  Frlel 
..Ethel  Grey  Tei 
...William  C.  Wa 


I  Lizzie  Eleanor  Potter, 

A  nle  Bella  CaJras : 

j  Philip  Scarsdalt  Dudley  Hawley  j 

First  timers  abound  in  the  B.  F. 
Keith  program  this  week.  Among  them 
the  headllner  is  a  skit  entitled  "The 
Trained  Nurses."  It  Is  one  of  the 
brightest  that  has  come  to  Boston  in 
a  long  while.  It  abounds  in  catchy  lines 
and  music,  all  Interpreted  by  as  pretty 
a  lot  of  girls  as  ever  graced  the  stag*. 
There  are  a  couple  of  men  In  the  cast, 
for  of  course  the  girls  must  have  the 
men  as  foils.  One  of  these,  Henry  Berg- 
man, the  millionaire  pattern  In  the 
nurses'  hospital  is  a  whole  show  In  him- 
self, both  In  repose  and  action.  It  is 
to  laugh  Just  to  look  at  him  and  It  is  to 
be  convulsed  when  he  sets  out  to  amuse 
you.  There  Is  a  dazzling  array  of 
gowns.  i\J  j^L*^ 

Second  only  Is  the  farce  "The  Home 
Breaker"  In  which  Edwina  Barry  shows 
a  fondness  for  kissing  and  being  kissed 
that  all  but  pas  ts  a  rector  and  his  wife. 

For  athletics  there  Is  a  turn  by 
Maxime  Brothers  and  their  tsained  dog, 
Bobby,  that  Is  absolutely  new  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  Both  do  things  that 
would  be  deemed  Impossible  if  not  ac- 
tually performed  before  your  eyes.  The 
dog  is  second  only  to  the  principals  in 
cleverness. 

An  exceptionally  good  number  and 
one  that  took  the  house  by  storm  was 
that  of  Mis3  Laura  Buckley  In  "Studies 
From  Life."  This  clever  actress  imper- 
sonates the  manicure  girl  so  truly  aa 
to  make  more  than  one  in  the  audience 

!  sit  up  a:;d  recall  Incidents  supposed 
to-  have  been  forgotten.    Clever  indeed 

I  also  was   her  Imitation  of  those  who 

;  have  a  hobby  of  patronizing  the  demon- 
strating departments  of  our  l  irge  stores. 
Here  again  she  scored  several  times  as 

'  was  evidenced  by  the  storm  of  applause 

i  that  greeted  her  telling  hits. 

There   is  the  usual  wealth  of  song 

'  and  dance  artists  and  moving  picture 

!  of  up  to  date  scene-3  that  fall  little 
short  of  marvelous. 


BIG  BENEFIT  SHOW 
IN  COLONIAL  TODAY 

Promptly  at  1:S0  thia  afternoon  the 
curtain  will  rise  at  the  Colonial  Theatre 
upon  the  Monster  Benefit  Performance 
for  the  Henry  B.  Harris  Rest  Home  for 
Stage  Children.  This  affair  promises  to 
be  memorable  on  account  of  the  ex- 
cellence of  the  bill  and  the  cause  for 
which  it  is  given.   There  will  be  amuse- 
ment for  lovers  of  every  form  of  enter- 
tainment and  the  bill  ranges  from  drama 
to  turkey  trot.   Those  who  are  to  at- 
tend are  requested  to  come  as  early  as 
J  possible  as  the  performance  will  start 
'promptly  at  1:30  as  announced  and  will 
\  run  until  6:15.   The  complete  program 
[and  time  of  the  different  acts  Is  as  fol- 
;  lows: 

!  Overture  ■  •  ■  •  1  :!l 

I  Rose  9tahl  and  company  In  Act  1  or 

I     Magf'.e  Pepper   » 

I  Muv    Vokes    of    "The    Quaker  OlM 

,     company  In  sonis  and  clancei   t  :0S 

'  William  Courtlelish  of  "Comlnic  Home 
to  Roost"  company  in  monologue  of 
French  Canadian  poeme  end  stories.  }:15 
George  Ar'.lss  jssd  company  In  Act  I 
of  ."Disraeli"  S  SO 


INTERMISSION. 
In*loai"r*  ,B  "0nif  a*nct*  »nd  Imlta- 

!  MTor 'wr,:"A  ^»|V°» '  «y  "Bro.iw.v 1  11 

oJ?!"'1,   company  |n  dancw  *  J  J0 

w$'e,*tn*An?  chorus  from  "The  " 

J     '"  Roe",  of  "The  Wall^tre.t  6irl" 
L,.c°^P«ny  In  lariat  throwing ....  ,„o 

■  ^T^m!  i,BrT£r   .•nd    chor"«  from 

■  Little  Boy  Blue1'  s,inir».  4... 

|    C3mp«nv!llrh'  of  "Th"  <^!,''^r  Girl" 

' Th.  ^..^^^.v.y;;;;;;^ ;;;; 

,"f  Into  the  cistern  little  Willie  1 

rushed  his  little  sIMer  I.ililr. 
t  Mother  couldn't  And  her  dniuthter,  j 
I      ,  Su  now  wo  sterilize  our  water. 

Around  a  Domino  Box. 
j    It  was  brought  out  here    in  evidence 
I  when  there  was  an  examination  into  the 
ilsunit>     .  i  tetitator  that  he  used  to  play1 
fdomliio.  -  and  oven  taught  :\  healer  the 
J  tine  points  of  the  same.    \V:is  this  an 
evident  .    of  sanity  or  Insanity?  Strutt 
wrote  In  1S01:  "Domino,  a  very  childish 
sport,  Imported  from  Fiance  a  few  years 
back,"  but  there  are  many  games  that 
are  cf  the  Greeks  foolishness.    We  re- 
member that  when  lawn  tehnls  was  first 
played  In  Albany.  N.  Y.,  and  Indoors.  It 
was  considered  an  effeminate  sport,  and 
the  newspapers  and  the  loungers  In  the 
street  made  mock  of  It.   To  some  even 
today  golf  is  an  exercise  for  old  men,  or 
t*f  those  who  are  debarred  physically 
from  sterner  or  more    nimble  games; 
these  sitters  In  the  seat  of  the  scornful 
WP>  golf  with  backgammon  and  jack 


port,  ni.,  who  purposes'  to  clip  his  nam" 
for  social  and  business  uses.  Mr.  Arthur 
Pepper,  a  laundryman  of  Liverpool,  had 
a  daughter  born  unto  him  In  December, 
1882.  He  was  so  overjoyed  that  he  gave 
her  a  baptismal  name  for  every  letter 
of  the  alphabet,  and  ahe  was  known  on 
formal  ocoasions  as  Miss  Anna  Bertha 
Cecilia  Diana  Emily  Fanny  .Gertrude 
Rypatla  Inez  Jane  Kate  Louise  Maud 
Nora  Ophelia  Quince  Rebecca  Starkey 
Teresa  Ulysls  Venus  Winifred  Xenophon 
Tetty  Zeno  Pepper.  Why  Xenophon? 
There  was  Xanthippe.  The  Dally  Chron- 
icle mentions  the  Guild  of  Godparents 
established  to  save  children  from  the 
burden  of  grotesque  names,  and  cites 
Instances  of  mistaken  parental  humor 
taken  from  late  entries  In  the  registers 
at  Somerset  House:  Noah's  Ark  Smith, 
Sardine  Box,  Jolly  Death,  Jud.is  Iscarlot 
Brown,  One-too-Many  Johnson,  Not- 
Wanted  Smith,  Bovrll  Simpson,  Merry 
Christmas  Figgett,  Odious  Heaton,  An- 
no Domini  Davis. 


3)  0  , 


V, 


anyone  know  why  dominoes  Is 
d?  Has  It  anything  to  do  with 
*querade  garment  or  hood?  Ill 
uiger  years  we  used  to  hear 
j!"  as  an  ejaculation  of  com- 
The  terms  "domino  box"  for 
and  "dominoes"  for  teeth  are 
'ranee  and  England.  "To  sluice 
dominoes"  was  to  drink.  And 
Is  an  extract  from  Moncrleff's 
kliug"  comedy,  "Tom  and  Jerry": 
J.:  Sluice  your  domlnos — vlll  you? 
»n:  Vot!  I  never  plays  at  dominos — Its 

J. :  Vy.  then  v«Bh  your  Ivories? 
m:  I've  got  no  hiverles  to  vash. 
it:    I 'rink,   vlll  you?  don't  you  un- 

insely  comic,  this  dialogue.  Those 
bewailing  the  present  condition  of 
tage,  point  backward,  should1  take 
rouble  to  read  some  of  the  com- 
of  the  Twenties  and  Thirties.  Mr. 
e  M.  Cohan  at  his  worst  was  a 
Ian  in  comparison  with  favorite 
rights  of  that  period. 


Fool  was  be  that  wished  but  a  crane's  short 
neck; 

OIre  me  one,  Nature,  long  as  Is  a  cable 

Or  sounding  ilnu;  and  all  the  way  a  palate,  1 

To  taste  my  meat  the  longer. 


A  Light  Luncheon. 

Mr.  Frank  Schloesser  quoted  these 
lines  of  Thomas  Randolph  apropos  of 
the  "attractive  toothsomeness"  of  a 
"really  English  luncheon"  that  Mr. 
Schloesser  commended  as  "good  but  not 
heavy."  Now  thl3  luncheon  was  thus 
composed:  Anchovy  Salad,  Cream  of 
Green  Pea  Soup,  Sole  with  White  Wine 
Sauce,  Oyster  Patties,  Lobster  au 
Gratln,  Roast  Partridges,  Salad,  Aspar- 
agus, Soft  Roes  on  Toast.  And  yet  Mr. 
Schloesser  writes  seriously  and  does  not 
pretend  to  be  a  humorist.  No  doubt 
old  Capulet  would  have  described  this 
bill  of  fare  as  a  "trifling  foolish"  one. 

"Toothsomeness"!  It's  a  vile  word 
of  praise,  suggestive  of  a  nice  set,  up- 
per and  lower,  the  dentist's  chair,  an 
ostentatious  display  of  gold,  toothpicks 
of  quill,  wood,  Ivory,  common  bone,  or 
the  homely  blade  of  a  jack-knife. 


We  do  not  tnhflt  that  even  Puck  or  Lire 
would  pay  for  such  Jokes  coming  from 
Mr.  Beveridge,  Mr.  Bryan,  Mr.  Bourke 

I  Cockran  or  another  silver-tongued  ora- 
tor.  We  suspect  that  the  ancients,  like 

'  Artemus  Ward's  father,  had  no  Idea  of 
first-class  humor. 

Opera  for  the  People. 

Mr.  Fllson  Young,  discussing  the 
question  of  National  Opera  In  England 
remarks  concerning  the  present  discus- 
sion: "There  Is  apparent  oblivion  to  the 
fact  that  the  production  of  opera  Is, 
apart  from  rent  or  interest  or  capital 
Invested  in  the  opera  house,  one  of  the 
simplest  and  most  rapid  methods  of 
losing  money  known  to  modern  en- 
thusiasm." 

BENEFIT  GIVEN 
&  AT  COLONIAL 

Members  of  Various  Companies 
Appear  to  Aid  Home  for 
Stage  Children. 
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News  from  the  East. 

Man;.-  confound  Scutari  In  Albania  i 
b-Ii  utari  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
Boepluirus.  The  Turks  are  not  thus 
troubled,  for  the  Albanian  town  is 
k*Dwn  as  Scodra.  and  the  other  Scutari 
IslUskudar.  The  latter  word  means  a 
r*al  courier— at  least  we  are  so  in- 1 
forme  for  we  are  a  little  "shy"  on 
TSpklsh— and  Scutari  of  the  Bosphorus 
was  In  old  times  the  post  station  for 
Antic  couriers.  But  George  Sandys  in 
his  "Relation  of  a  Journey  Begun  Anno 
Dbm  1810"— one  of  the  most  delightful 
backs  of  travel  ever  written— says  Scu- 
ta-l  was  "so  named  of  the  Garrison 
there  kept;  and  formerly  called  Chry- 
sdoolis  •  •  •  an  ample  towne,  lnvlron- 
ea  with  goodly  Orchards,  and  honoured 
WMh  the  neighbourhood  of  a  royall  Ser- 
r»kllo."  There  Is  pleasant  reading  about 
tflfa  town  of  the  Bosphorus  in  Gerard  de 
Nerval's  "Voyage  en  Orient." 

Travellers  are  said  to  be  uncommonly 
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well  looked  after  in  Servian  inns.  There 
j*  hot  only  public  soap;  the  traveller 
rinds  public  hair  brushes,  combs,  clothes 
brush,  s.  sometimes  a  public  tooth  brush, 
probably  of  the  kind  called  indestruct- 

11  °  horrid  thought!— and  a  pair  ol/l 
slippers  Is  provided  for  every  bedroom: 

Then  there  is  the  Island  of  Samos  on 
Wlllch.  Jun©  was  born  under  a  white 
Willow.  The  i^le  is  also  famous  as  the  | 
birthplace  of  Pythagoras.  Bvron  shout- 
ed: "Fill  high  the  bowl  with  Samian 
Wine."  Was  this  wine  really  worth 
while?  The  ancients  say  nothing  in  Its 
Praise,  and  Sandys,  visiting  the  island, 
wrote:  "Fruitful  in  all  things  but  vines: 
Wnluh  is  the  tathcr  to  he  noted,  in  that 
ty  countries  round  about  produce  such 
store  and  so  excellent."  Thackeray, 
Sttlng  the  wine,  exclaimed:  "Small 
2Jr  ,s  nectar  compared  to  it,  and  By- 
IB  himself  always  drank  gin."  But 
tne  Itev.  H.  F.  Tozler  swears  that  Some 
aM  wine  which  he  drank  with  the  Bril- 
IBn  consul  at  Samos  was  "of  splendid 
avallty  and  almost  a  liqueur"  and  states 
that  "nearly  all  Samian  wine  Is  ex- 
ported to  Gfenoak  Hamburg  and  Bremen 
MM  used  for  doctoring  other  wines." 


A  Tenor  at  Bay. 
Mr.  Enrico  Caruso  has  often  thrilled 
lUdiences  as  a  stage  hero.  As  Radames 
le  looked  a  match  alone  for  Amonasro 
lad  all  his  host.  We  regret  to  hear 
rom  Milan,  where  he  is  suing  Signorina 
Jiachcttl  for  defamation  of  character, 
hat  the  proprietor  of  a  hotel  has  shat- 
»ed  our  Illusion.  He  swore  that  the 
ehor  was  so  afraid  of  the  defendant 
fiat  he  locked  himself  in  his  room.  The 
Ion  tamer,  fearless  in  the  cage,  is  said 
0  be  a  meek  drudge  within  his  house 
rails  The  head  hunters  of  Borneo  are 
ambllke  in  domestic  argument. 


The  Wish  of  Philoxenus. 

The  man  that  wished  his  neck  to  be  as 
long  as  that  of  a  crane  was  named  Phil- 
oxenus, as  Macaulay's  schoolboy  knows, 
but  Theophllus  argued  at  the  banquet 
described  by  Athenaeus  that  Philoxe- 
nus might  better  have  desired  the  neck 
of  an  ox,  camel,  horse  or  elephant,  for 
pleasure  Increases  In  direct  proportion 
with  strength,  to  which  M.  Lefebvre  de 
VUlebrune  replied  in  a  foot  note:  "Non- 
sense, the  pleasures  of  the  senses  are 
only  in  proportion  to  the  nervous  irrita- 
bility." Alexander  Ross  thought  the 
wish  not  unreasonable:  "That  there  is 
much  pleasure  in  deglutition  of  sweet- 
meats and  drinks  la  plain  by  the  prac- 
tice of  those  who,  to  supply  the  want  of 
long  necks,  used  to  suck  their  drink  out 
of  long,  small  cranes,  or  quills,  or 
glasses  with  long,  narrow  snouts." 

Sir  Thomas  Browne,  however,  argued 
that  Philoxenus  should  have  wished 
himself  an  ape,  or  some  "kind  of  gra- 
nlvorous  bird,  or  a  ruminating  animal. 
Henry  Bisbing,  who  won  fame  In  Paris 
as  a  painter  of  cows,  maintained  that 
the  cow  was  the  most  fastidious  of  ani- 
mals In  the  choice  of  food.  More  so 
than  the  ape  or  elephant?  Dr.  Christo. 
pher  Wren,  Dean  of  Windsor,  and  fa- 
ther of  the  architect,  wrote:  "I  thinke 
an  ape  is  more  exacte  In  the  smel  than 
In  the  taste;  for  he  never  tastes  that 
which  hee  first  smels  not  too.  And  how 
pleasant  soever  any  food  seeme  to  us,  yf 
itt  displease  his  smel,  he  throws  it  away 
with  a  kind  of  Indignation." 

Stage  Dressing. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

Why  In  "Disraeli"  do  the  women  wear 
long  white  gloves?  At  the  period  repre- 
sented they  wore  a  one-button  white 
kid,  and  three-button  gloves  were  just 
beginning  to  come  In  then  and  were 
very  extreme.  The  arm  was  covered  by 
a  sheer  muslin  sleeve  to  the  wrist. 

Brookllne,  Oct.  28.  I  M  T 


Given  In  Baptism. 
We  all  read  the  other  day  of  Mr.  Mike 
Papatheodorekuwomdropolls    of  Free- 


Some  Jokes  of  Cicero. 

We  fear  Macroblus  Is  not  well  known 
to  the  children  at  school  or  at  home 
when  the  family  Is  near  the  radiator  and 
father  is  persuaded  to  read  aloud  for 
the  half  hour  before  bed-time.  Yet 
there  is  a  wealth  of  information  in  the 
"Saturnalia"  of  Macroblus,  whether  his 
first  name  were  Ambroslus,  Aurellus  or 
Theodosius.  Take,  for  instance,  the 
little  chapter  entitled  "Pleasant  sayings 
of  M.  Tullius  Cicero."  Here  are  the 
three  jokes  recorded: 

M.  Cicero  was  supping  at  the  house  of 
Damasippus,  who,  having  served  medi- 
ocre wine,  said:  "Drink  this  Falernian 
It's  40  years  old."  "It  carries  its  age 
well,"  replied  Cicero. 

Another  time  seeing  Lentulus,  his  son- 
in-law,  a  man  of  little*  stature  girt  with 
a  long  sword,  he  asked:  "Who  has  fast- 
ened my  son-in-law  to  that  sword?" 

Nor  did  he  spare  with  caustic  remarks 
of  the  same  kind  his  brother  Q.  Cicero. 
Seeing  in  the  province  which  that  one 
had  governed  the  statue  of  his  brother 
armed  with  a  buckler  and  of  heroic  size 
as  was  the  custom— now  his  brother 
Qulntus  was  a  small-sized  man— he  said- 
"The  half  of  my  brother  is  greater  than 
his  whole." 

No  doubt  some  laughed  at  these  jokes, 
although  we  can  see  the  sour  face  of 
Cataline  if  they  were  repeated  to  hlnv 
but  what  a  pitiable  exhibition  of  humor' 


j  A  very  large  audience  was  present 
yesterday  afternoon  at  the  Colonial 
[Theatre  at  the  benefit  performance  for 
the  Henry  B.  Harris  Rest  Home  for 
Stage  Children,  which  will  be  erected 
and  permanently  maintained  as  a  memo- 
rial to  the  late  Henry  B.  Harris. 

The  worthy  purpose  of  the  entertain- 
ment evoked  a  ready  response,  and  all 
^he  leading  attractions  now  playing  In 
Boston  were  represented.  The  program 
was  one  of  unusual  excellence  and  va- 
riety, ranging  from  drama  to  turkey 
trot.  There  were  no  changes  or  substi- 
tutions, and  the  performance  was 
smooth  from  start  to  finish. 

Rose  Stahl  and  her  company  began 
the  afternoon  with  the  first  act  of 
"Maggie  Pepper,"  during  which  the 
fortunes  of  the  much-put-upon  sales- 
woman range  from  immediate  dismissal 
jto  the  coveted  appointment  of  buyer  for 
I  the  firm,  while  she  is  in  turn  confronted 
with  the  talkative  Jake  Rothschild,  the 
Inexorable  Hargen  and  the  amiable  Joe 
Holbrook. 

May  Vokes  of  "The  Quaker  Girl"  com- 
pany followed.  She  provoked  much 
merriment  by  her  songs.  "I'm  Looking 
for  Another  Situation"  and  "Or  There- 
abouts." 

William  Courtlelgh  of  "Coming  Home 
to  Roost"  entertained  delightfully  with 
French-Canadian  poems  and  stories  by 
William  Henry  Drummond.  Among 
these  the  piquant  verses  about  "That 
Nice  Little  Canadienne"  were  especially  i 
effective. 

A  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  the 
second  act  of  "Disraeli"  by  George  I 
Ariiss  and  hla  company,  In  which  the 
blundering  Charles  Is  suddenly  appoint-  ' 
ed  to  a  mission  of  high  importance.  Mr 
Ariiss  was  again  admirable  as  the 
statesman,  while  Miss  Dale  was  striking 
as  the  adventuress  and  the  others  In 
the  cast  gave  excellent  support. 

Miss  Ina  Claire  gave  a  surprising  ex- 
hibition of  versatility,  for  after  singing 
"Tony  from  America"  and  a  similarly 
demure  ditty,  her  personality  disap- 
peared behind  an  adroit  semblance  "of 
Harry  Lauder,  of  whom  she  gave  a 
clever  and  vividly  realistic  imitation. 

The  irresistible  Blanche  Ring  was  ac- 
corded a  warm  welcome,  while  she  pro- 
voked  the  usual  responsiveness  from 
the  audience  by  her  singing  of  "a  Reg- 
ular Man"  and  other  favorite  songs  of 
her  Tepertolre. 

Others  to  appear  were  Gertrude 
Bryan,  in  "The  Flirt  Number"  from 
"Little  Boy  Blue";  Percival  Knight  of 
I  "The  Quaker  Girl,"  Maurice  and  Flor- 
ence Walton,  from  "Broadway  to  Paris," 
who  delighted  with  their  graceful  dan- 
cing; Will  Rogers  of  "The  Wall  Street 
Girl,"  In  his  remarkable  lariat  act,  and 
the  Meisterslngers. 

There  were  many  and  prolonged  ex- 
pressions of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  audience  for  all  those  who  con- 
tributed to  the  performance.  The  ap- 
proximate receipts  of  the  afternoon 
were  $2000. 

J  (yf"  J  t  1  1  I  "»— 
The  Rev.  John  McGaw  Foster  says  he 
cannot  vote  for  a  President  next  week 
because  no  one  of  the  candidates  comes 
up  to  "the  ethical  standard  which  he 
demands."  When  Judge  Bridlegoose  was 
called  upon  to  decide  causes  and  con- 
troversies In  law  he  determined  his  opin- 
ion by  the  chanc9  and  fortune  of  the 
dice,  and  all  went  well  until  old  age 
brought  infirmity  so  that  he  was  not 
able  so  distinctly  to  discern  the  points 
and  blots'  of  the  dice.  Perhaps  the  Rev. 
John  McGaw  Foster  doee  not  read  Ra- 
belais; nevertheless,  the  reverend  gen- 
tleman Is  not  advanced  in  years  and 
dice  are  made  of  all  sizes  to  suit  the 
vision  of  anyone.  Even  to  vote  by  the 
flipping  of  a  co.ln  would  be  better  than 
the  staying  away  from  the  polls. 


the  Old,  Old  Story. 
And  now  we  learn  that  Mr.  Vannl 
Marcoux,  whose  Baron  Scarpla  made  old 
ladles,  male  and  female,  sit  up  at  the 
Boston  Opera  House  last  .season,  Is  di- 
vorcing his  wife  or  she  Is  divorcing  him. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  these  stories  of 
divorce  in  operatic  high  life  always 
break  out  the  day  before  the  singer  em- 
barks for  America.  As  soon  as  Mr. 
Marcoux  arrives  in  Boston  ho  will  no 
doubt  indignantly  deny  the  report.  Last 
winter  he  often  spoke  with  emotional 
fervor  About  his  loneliness,  about  his 
separation  from  wife  and  che-ild.  But 
operatic  singers,  even  the  greatest,  are 
only  clay  in  the  hands  of  the  press  agent. 
In  this  instance  there  is  the  traditional 
daughter  of  a  millionaire.  The  foreign 
press  agent's  imagination  is  evidently 
waning. 

On  the  East  Side. 

In  this  quiet  little  village  we  have 
naturally  supposed  that  the  "gunmen," 
who  are  conspicuous  in  the  dally  rou- 
tine of  New  York  life,  are  30  called  be- 
cause they  are  handy  with  a  "gun,"  1.  e., 
revolver.  Now  comes  to  Boston  a  New 
Yorker  who  smiles  at  our  Ignorance. 
He  says  that  on  the  East  Side  a  "gun- 
man" is  a  dope  fiend — and  these  degen- 
erates, whose  nicknames  would  have 
delighted  Francois  Villon,  Victor  Hugo 
and  W.  E.  Henley,  stuffed  with  dope, 
are  then  ready  to  kill  at  sight  and  at 
random. 

"Gun"  has  appeared  In  the  patter  of  ] 
criminals  for  many  years.  In  London 
of  the  last  Fifties  a  gun  was  a  thief; 
specifically  a  magsman,  or  street 
swindler.  The  word  is  thus  used  today 
in  London  and  is  synonymous  with 
"grasshopper."  Gunning  is  the  term 
for  thieving,  or  "going  on  the  cross." 
In  New  York  of  the  Fifties  a  gun  was  a 
pickpocket;  now  the  word  is  applied  In 
the  United  States  to  any  clever  thief. 
"Gun"  thu3  used  is  supposed  to  'bis  an 
abbreviation  of  gonof  or  gonoph,  an  old 
English  word  for  thief  derived  from  the 
Hebrew. 

Gun,  that  is  revolver,  has  many  syno- 
nyms: meat  in  the  pot,  towel,  stick, 
barker,  democratlser,  persuader. 

'  Was/this  New  Yorker  taking  ad- 
vantai  of  our  rusticity?  Was  he 
"tringfig  us?  Messrs.  Fanner  and 
Henlrf  in  1891  knew  "dope"  as  an 
Anie/can  verb  meaning  only  "to  drug 
w'lthj  tobacco."  Slang  has  both  gained 
and  lost  since  that  year. 


Some  French  "Howlers." 

La  Revue  (Paris)  is  publishing  a 
series  of  howlers,  and  those  of  lights 
In  literature,  not  those  of  schoolboys. 
Thiers  wrote:  "Throughout  the  day 
torrents  of  rain  poured  down  and  20,000 
Austrians  bit  the  dust."  The  dis- 
tinguished lawyer  Troplong  proclaimed 
that  "in  the  midst  of  many  crumbling 
institutions  that  of  property  stands 
erect  on  its  feet,  seated  upon  Justice." 
The  critic  Sarcey  slipped  more  than 
once:  "On  his  helmet  waves  a  missing 
plume,"  Is  equalled  only  by  "In  the 
tones  of  Mdlle.  Ugaldo  one  recognizes 
her  mother's  familiar  hand."  And  what 
is  to  be  thought  of  M.  Toussenel,  jour- 
nalist, naturalist,  historian?  He  is 
guilty  of  this:  "The  English  and  Rus- 
sian nations,  the  two  greatest  Powers 
in  the  world,  are  precisely  those  in 
which  the  man  makes  the  greatest 
efforts  to  resemble  the  woman;  the 
Englishman  by  shaving  himself  dally, 
the  Russian  by  puffing  out  his  chest." 

Scrap  Books  of  Foolishness. 

When  Flaubert  was  at  work  on  "Bou- 
vard  et  Pechuchet"  he  made  three  vol- 
umes of  notes,  foolish  quotations  from 
more  or  less  celebrated  writers.  Thero 
are  delightful  examples  taken  from 
these  note  books  In  Maupassant's  pre- 
face to  "Letters  de  Flaubert  a  George 
Sand."  Here  are  two  from  Bernardin 
de  Saint-Plerreo: 

"Fleas  leap  on  anything  colored 
white,  wherever  they  may  be.  This  In- 
stinct was  given  to  them  so  that  we  can 
catch  them  more  easily.'* 

"The  melon  has  been  divided  by  Na- 
ture into  slices  so  that  It  can  be  eaten 
in  the  family.  The  pumpkin,  being  big. 
ger,  can  be  eaten  with  the  neighbors." 

It  was  the  Emperor  Louis  Napoleon 
who  said  in  1865:  "The  wealth  of  a 
country  depends  on  the  general  pros- 
perity," and  the  Bishop  of  Metz  declared 
In  1846  that  the  Inundations  of  the  Loire 
were  "due  to  the  excesses  of  the  press 
and  the  non-observance  of  Sunday." 


More  News  from  the  East. 

The  prison  at  Cettlnje,  Montenegro,  is 
said  to  be  a  delightful  retreat,  a  desir- 
able rest  cure.  The  inmates  are  per- 
mitted to  furnish  their  cells.  The  diet  is 
generous.  Wine  is  furnished  on  Im- 
portant occasions  and  cigarettes  are 
always  provided.  There  is  no  distin- 
guishing costume.  No  one  is  com- 
pelled, or  even  asked,  to  work.  Out- 
siders can  come  In  and  pass  tho  time 
of  day  and  on  feast  days  the  prisoners 
are  allowed  to  entertain  their  friends. 
Gov.  Foss  should  visit  Cettlnje  to  stuiiy 
the  beneficent  practices  In  this  model 
Institution. 
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Do  v  u  ;nark  there  down  iu  the  lowest  pit 
and  innermost  funnel  of  Hell  Fire  Pit,  souls  I 
wrltblus  In  sn.oke.  themselves  like  grlowlns 
■moke  and  tortured  in  the  tlamo?  Yon  ask 
mo  what  they  are.  These  are  ttte  Servants 
of  the  Rich.  •  •  •  These  are  those  men 
who  were  wont  to  conic  iato  the  room  of 
the  Poor  Gnest  at  early  niornhis  with  a 
steadfast  and  assured  step  and  a  look  of! 
ltisu;t.  These  are  those  who  would  take  the 
tattered  garments  uud  hold  Uiem  at  arm's 
lemtth  as  much  as  to  say:  "What  rags ; 
these  scribblers  wear:"  An. I  then,  casting 
them  over  the  arm  with  a  gesture  that 
mean;:  "'Well,  they  must  be  brushed,  but 
Heavens  knows  if  they  will  itand  it  without 
coming  to  pieces!"  Would  next  discover  In 
the  pockets  a  great  quantity  of  middle daes 
things,  and  notably  loose  tobacco.  •  •  • 
They  are  hated  by  men  when  they  live,  and 
when  they  die  they  must  consort  with  demons. 


most  unpleasant  habits  and  "stank  like 
a  he  goat,  for  he  1b  always  chewing  to- 
bacco." Now  the  Histolrettesiwere  writ- 
ten about  tho  middle  of  the  17th  century 
— and  about  100  yearn  earlier  Jean  Nicot 
either  sent  or  carried  the  tobacco  seed 
or  plant  to  Catharine  de  Medicis.  How 
hard  It  Is  to  obtain  definite  Information 
In  this  little  world! 

HERKIMER  JOHNSON. 
New  York,  Ootr  10,  Mil. 


Mr.  Johnson,  Lecturer. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

There  is  no  tailor  in  Clamport,  so  I 
have  come  to  New  Tork  at  considerable 
expense  to  order  a  suit  of  clothes,  inas- 
much as  I  purpose  to  lecture  this  winter 
on  sociological  subjects.  As  you  know, 
although  I  am  bold,  1  may  say  audacious 
In  scientific  investigation.  I  am  person- 
ally shy,  and  I  dislike  tho  idea  of  ap- 
pearing before  vast  audiences.  Never- 
theless I  feel  that  1  owe  myself  to  the 
world  and  I  can  no  longer  withstand  the 
entreaties  of  managers.  Besides,  I  need 
the  money. 

When  a  man  appears  on  the  lecture 
platform  his  trousers  should  be  irra- 
proachable.  They  should  not  bag  at  the 
knee.  They  should  not  be  at  half-mast. 
I  well  remember  how  the  audience  in 
old  Music  Hall  shuddered  when  Mr.  Ar- 
thur Niklsch  first  came  upon  the  stage. 
]  The  Lelpsic  tailor  regarded  the  suit  as 
'  a  triumph  of  art,  fit  for  Alciblades  or 
the  Apollo  Belvedere;  but  the  trousers, 
alas,  were  of  the  variety  known  in  com- 
mon speech  as  "accordeon  pants." 


The  Question  of  Trousers. 

But  what  am  I  to  do?  I  learn  from 
The  Outfitter— an  invaluable  periodical; 
It  should  be  in  all  of  our  public  read- 
ing rooms— that  dress  trousers  in  Lon- 
don will  be  of  the  peg-top  type,  made 
fairly  wide  over  the  boot,  and  the  side 
seams  will  be  braided  with  two  narrow 
rows  of  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch  wide. 
On  the  other  hand  the  Society  for  the 
Reform  of  Male  Apparel,  which  was  re- 
cently organized  in  Germany,  advises 
smock  or  blouse  suits  for  ordinary  day 
wear,  and  knee  breeches  and  high  bat- 
toned  jackets  for  evening  dress.  I  ad- 
mit that  I  should  feel  more  at  home  in 
a  smock  frock  than  in  a  "dress  shoot," 
but  I  suppose  I  must  bow  to  the  conven- 
tions, for  I  am  not  advertised  as  a 
comic  leoturer.  I  filed  last  week  the  cir- 
cular c  '  a  tailor  In  Leeds  <Bnffl«nd,  noti 
Massachusetts)  who  is  almost  hysterical 
m  his  advocacy  of  bright-colored 
clothes.  He  declares  that  the  dress  suit 
of  today  is  "a  gloomy  atrocity,  a  relic 
of  an  age  which  is  dead  and  should  be 
forgotten.  It  is  the  very  embodiment  of 
mid-Victorian  smugness."  He  sugg°<sts 
red  or  blue.  I  spoke  of  this  to  my  tailor 
In  New  York,  but  he  only  smiled  a  pity, 
ing  smile.  I  am  afraid  lie  does  not  lake 
me  seriously.  He  evidently  does  not 
know  that  I  am  the  author  of  a  colossal 
work  (as  yet  unfinished),  and  I  can't  teil 
him  about  my  position  in  the  scientific 
I  world.  From  a  remark  he  made  yester- 
day, I  infer  that  he  believes  me  to  be 
doing  something  in  vaudeville. 

Untrousered. 

I  hope  my  new  trousers  will  fit.  Tet 
what  absurd  things  they  are  when 
viewed  in  the  light  of  reason!  I  havt 
read  that  Cicero  taunted  a  man  with 
having  sprung  from  "trousered  ances- 
tors," but  as  Rome  grew  more  and  more 
degenerate  the  use  of.  trousers  made  its 
stealthy  way.  Alexander  Severus  wore. 
,  white  ones,  but  those  of  his  predeces- 
sors were  crimson.  The  Quakers  in  the 
north  of  England  held  out  against  Mie 
vanity  of  trousers  as  late  as  the  sixties 
A  correspondent  of  Notes  and  Queries 
wrote:  "I  often  heard  my  father-who 
could  not  endure  the  idea  of  trousers 
I'sluttering  about  his  legs'-say  that 
when  he  was  a  boy  all  the  male  popula- 
tion from  three  years  old  and  upwards 
except  sailors,  wore  cocked  hats  and 
knee  breeches." 

A  Plug  or  Two. 

The  powerful  and  uncorruptible  press 
informs  me  that  125  enlisted  men  at  the 
Brooklyn  >,avy  Yard  will  test  for  six 
weeks  samples  of  tobacco;  smoking  and 
eating  tobacco.  These  samples  are 
submitted  by  a  dozen  bidders  whose  suc- 
cess rests  on  the  opinion  of  these  naval 
men  Let  us  hope  that  the  glorious  old 
traditions  concerning  sea  dogs  will  pre- 
vail and  an  overwhelming  majority  de- 
clare for  plug.  By  the  way,  can  any  one 
tell  me  who  first  chewed  tobacco  in  Eng- 
land .  There  Is  a  wealth  of  information 
about  the  first  smokers  in  that  country 
Tallemant  des  Reaux  describes  Sclpion 
de  Berziaux,  Baron  de  Mollns  and  Vis- 
tomte  de  Nanteuil.  as  an  "original," 
end  relates  extraordinary  anecdotes  in 
proof.    It  appears  that  the  baron  had 


SYMPHONY 


By  PHILIP  HALE.  ,  | 

The  fourth  Public  Rehearsal  of  the 
I  Boston  Symphony  orchestra.  Dr.  Muck. 
!  conductor,  took  plaoe  yesterday  after- 
noon In  Symphony  Hall.    The  program 
was  as  follows: 

.Symphony  No.  8,  F  major  Beethoven 

"Non  plu   andxal"  Mozart 

Suite  No.  2,  for  flute  and  Btrlngs  Bash  1 

"Wotan's  Farewell  and  Magic  Fire  Wagner 

Beethoven  characterized  his  eighth  j 
symphony  as  "a  little  symphony"  and 
In  the  same  letter  spoke  of  the  seventh 
as  a  great  one;  yet  if  Czerny  Is  to  be 
believed  the  composer  was  vexed  be- 
cause the  audience  was  cool  when  the 
eighth,  was  first  performed.  He  said: 
"Because  it  is  much  better"  than  the 
seventh,  which  was  played  at  the  same 
concert.  Authors  often  pronounce 
strange  judgments  on  their  works,  as 
parents  often  favor  a  stupid  or  un- 
pleasant child;  but  this  composer  had  a 
right  to  be  proud  of  the  little  Benjamin 
—the  colossal  ninth  was  not  then  born— 
for  the  eighth  symphony  is  charged 
with  the  spirit  of  the  greater  Beethoven. 

Some  commentators  have  endeavored 
to  read  a  program  into  the  symphony, 
thinking  perhaps  thuB  to  give  it  greater 
importance.  One  speaks  of  the  sym- 
phony as  a  "military  trilogy";  another 
thinks  the  allegretto  is  a  parody  of 
Rossini's  manner,  but  the  movement 
was  written  in  1S12  and  Vienna  did  not 
go  mad  over  the  Olympian  Rossini  un- 
til after  that  year.  We  even  find  the 
sane  Vincent  d'  Indy  citing  the  eighth 
as  revealing  Impressions  of  Nature  made 
on  the  composer's  soul;  the  trio  of  the 
pompous  minuet  is  to  M.  d'Indy  a  rep- 
resentation in  grotesque  fashion  of  a 
peasant  band,  and  the  Hungarian  theme 
in  the  Finale,  the  hymn  of  Hunyadi, 
denotes  the  arrival  of  gypsy  musicians 
in  the  mist  of  a  festival. 

The  Symphony  needs  not  such  sup- 
port to  excite  extraneous  interest.  In 
the  music  we  find  Beethoven  in  reckless 
mood,  whimsical,  delighting  in  abrupt 
contrasts,  shouting  his  joy,  ready  to 
play  a  practical  joke.  There  is,  no 
doubt,  the  absence  of  the  "fine  taste" 
which  Debussy  misses  In  the  case  of 
Beethoven  and  finds  ruling  the  musical 
life  of  Bach  and  Mozart.  No,  Beetho- 
ven was  not  Paterlan  in  a  struggle  after 
taste.  He  was  an  elemental  person, 
coarse  in  his  life,  with  an  enormous 
capacity  for  hard  work.  There  are 
others  who  have  been  condemned  for  a 
lack  of  taste;  Euripides,  Rabelais, 
Shakespeare,  Verdi,  Walt  Whitman. 
De  Quincey,  a  stylist,  found  Goethe 
lacking  In  taste  when  he  wrote  "Wil- 
helm  Melster." 

And  In  this  symphony  characterized 
by  mad  jollity,  and  a  playfulness  that 
at  times  approaches  buffoonery,  there  are 
exquisite  musical  thoughts ;  there  are 
passages  that  for  a  moment  sound  the 
depths  and  reach  the  heights. 

It  was  a  pleasure  to  hear  the  sym- 
phony read  yesterday  by  Dr.  Muck  and 
performed  by  the  orchestra  in  a  manner 
that  revealed  the  genius  of  the  composi- 
tion. It  was  also  a  pleasure  to  hear 
Bach's  suite  again  in  Buelow's  version 
and  with  Mr.  Maquarre  as  the  flutist. 
The  solo  passages  were  played  fluently 
and  with  the  musical  sensitiveness  and 
taste  that  distinguish  Mr.  Maquarre's 
art,  and  in  the  pages  for  strings  alone  or 
in  accompaniment  there  was  always  ad- 
mirable proportion.  The  Sarabande  Ini 
which  the  flute  and  solo  'cello  (^Ir.  I 
Warnke)  are  in  canon  was  singularly 
beautiful,  but  all  the  movements  In  dance 
form  had  an  old-time  grace. 

Mr.  Herbert  Witherspoon  sang  Fig- 
aro's air  to  Cherubino  and  Wotan's  fare-l 
well  to  Bruennhilde.  He  was  more  for- 
tunate as  Figaro  than  as  Wotan,  al- 
though in  "Non  piu  andrai"  his  upper 
tones  were  thin  and  evidently  attained 
with  difficulty.  Wotan  should  have  had 
a  more  sonorous  voice.  Mr.  Witherspoon  \ 
sang  Figaro's  air  with  spirit  and 
Wotan's  music  with  mental  dignity,  but 
in  Wagner's  music  also  the  upper  tones 
lacked  body,  and  although,  Dr.  Muck's 
accompaniment  was  most  favorable  to 
the  singer,  the  god  was  not  vocally 
impressive. 

Mr.  Witherspoon  is  a  serious  singer, 
one  to  bo  treated  respectfully.  I  do 
not  intend  to  slight  him  when  I  state 
the  general  proposition  that  such  ex- 
cerpts from  operas  have  no  place  In 
a  symphony  program.  Figaro's  air  Is 
far  more  effective  when  we  see  him 
and  the  Scapegrace  Cherubino  on  the 
stage.  It  demandB  a  dramatio  situa- 
tion and  action.  Wotan's  scene  calls 
imperatively  for  the  previous  prepara- 
tion, the  sight  of  the  disobedient  yet 
dearly  beloved  heroine,  the  flashing  'of 
the  encompassing  and  protecting  flames. 

There  will  be  no  concerts  next  week. 
The  program  of  the  concerts  Nov.  15- 
10  will  be  as  follows:  Sibelius,  Sym- 
phany  No.  1;  Glazounoff,  solemn  over- 
ture; Tschaikowsky,  piano  concerto  No. 
S  (Mr.  Proctor,  pianist);  Chabrier,  "Ea- 
pana." 


Names,    Render,    ire    serious    things,  so] 

serious  that  no  man  slnee  Adam  has  been 
able,  except  hy  special  Inspiration,  to  invent 
one  which  should  bo  perfectly  significant. 

His  name  was  a  terrible  name,  Indeed, 

Being  Timothy  Thady  Mulligan; 
And  whenever  he  emptied  his  tumbler  of 
punch, 

He'd  not  rest  till  he  tilled  It  full  again. 

Through  the  Alphabet. 

Let  us  this  morning  listen  to  those 
versed  In  onomatology.  All  are  or 
should  be  Interested  in  names,  even 
(hose  who  suffer  from  onomatomania. 
J  and  morbidly  dread  some  word,  or  suffer 
Intense  mental  anguish  at  the  inability 
to  recall  a  word  or  to  name  a  thing, 
thus  sometimes  losing  a  rare  oppor- 
tunity to  drink  at  another's  expense. 
When  the  cheering  cry  la  heard:  "Well, 
gents,  name  your  plzen!"" 
As  the  World  Wags: 

Apropos  of  your  article  on  Christian 
names  Jet  me  give  you  an  absolutely 
trustworthy  account  of  a  family  named 
Cotton,  who  flourished  in  Vermont  many 
years  ago.  It  was  the  desire  of  the 
parents  to  use  the  consecutive  letters 
of  the  alphabet  as  initials  for  the  names 
of  their  children.  They  were  fortunate 
In  being  able  to  work  off  three  letters 
on  the  first  born;  Abel  Bramble  Cotton. 
Then  followed  Death-born  Ipltheus,  Fos- 
ter Gilrnan,  Hilarity  Juno  (I  and  J  being 
one),  Kathery  Leroux,  Manilla  Notilla, 
Odicl  Pelander,  Quietta  Roslna,  Sophia 
Trusty. 

After  the  birth  of  Sophia  Trusty,  Mr. 
Cotton  died— rested  from  his  labors— but 
there  was  a  posthumous  child,  and  she 
was  named  Ann!  s.  C.  R. 

Brookline,  Oct.  29. 


In  Pursuit  of  Celebrities. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

In  a  village  near  Wachusett  there  is 
a  woman  who  named  her  daughters 
Vestal  Virgin  and  Psyche  Ceres.  She 
doubtless  thought  both  names  allitera- 
tive. In  a  New  Hampshire  village  not 
far  from  Gorham  a  fond  mother  of  many 
sons  named  all  her  offspring  after  cele- 
brities. When  American  names  of  note 
were  exhausted  she  ventured  on  foreign 
ground  ajd  called  one  boy  Admiral  Nel- 
son— the  "1"  in  Admiral  was  pronounced 
long.  y.  W. 

Boston,  Oct.  29. 


A  Correction. 

As  the  World  Wags: 

On  my  way  home  from  New  York 
this  afternoon  I  obtained  a  copy  of  The 
Morning  Herald.  In  the  department 
"As  the  World  Wags"  my  eye  fell  upon 
my  own  name;  and  I  learned  to  my  I 
great  surprise  that  I  had  been  reported  , 
!  as  saying  certain  things  about  my  in- 
ability to  vote  next  week  for  any  of  the 
J  presidential  candidates  on  the  ground 
I  that  they  "do  not  come  up  to  the  ethical 
j  standard  demanded  by  me."  I  do  not 
know  who  made  this  astounding  state- 
ment attributed  to  me:  -I  am  certainly 
not  guilty  of  it.  I  am  told  that  the  re- 
mark was  reported  to  have  been  made 
in  an  address  delivered  by  me  this 
week;  but  I  have  made  no  such  address 
and  In  fact  have  been  away  from  Bos- 
ton since  Sunday.  Mr.  Hale's  comments 
are  Illuminating  and  would  seem  to  be 
deserved;  but  he  has  been  misled  Into 
paying  his  respects  to  the  wrong  man. 

JOHN  McGAW  FOSTER 
Boston,  Oct.  31. 

We  were  as  much  surprised  as  the 
Rev.  John  McGraw  Foster  at  reading 
the  remark  Httrlbutal  t>-.  him  and  ara 
now  glad  to  do  him  the  justice  of  pub- 
lishing a  correction.  The  statement, 
however,  appeared  in  two  of  the  leading 
Boston  newspapers  of  Oct.  30,  and  as 
the  reverend  gentleman's  name  was 
then  published  in  full  wo  rubbed  our 
eyes,  but  were  forced  to  believe  in  tho 
accuracy  of  the  report.  We  regret  that 
he  has  been  subject  to  this  annoyance. 


Olla  Podrlda. 

King  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria  is  a  bird- 
fancier,  and  when  he  acecpted  the  crown 
he  made  his  entry  Into  Sofia  on  horse- 
back with  a  canary  in  one  hand  and  a 
packet  of  disinfecting  powder  in  the 
Other. 

There  is  a  new  weekly  journal  in  Lon- 
don entitled  Everyman,  which  is  sold 
for  a  penny.  It  publishes  a  story  about 
Oscar  Wilde  that  Is  characterized  asj 
new.    "During  his  tour  in  America,  the! 
inhabitants  of  Griggsvllle,  Kansas,  sent 
him  a  telegram  asking  him  to  come  to 
them  and  lecture  on  aesthetics.    Wilde  | 
telegraphed  back:  'Begin  by  changing 
the  name  of  your  town.'  "  Now,  there's 
only  one  out  in  this  agreeable  story. 
Grlggsville  is  not  in  Kansas.    It  is  a 
banking  city  and  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  Wabash  in  Pike  county,  Illinois. 

English  writers  for  many  years  have 
reviled  Americans  for  frequency  and 
copiousness  of  expectoration.  Some  have 
not  been  able  to  conceal  their  admira- 
tion for  startling  accuracy  in  distance 
and  direction,  and  others  were  evident- 
ly impressed  by  the  wild  fury  of  west- 
ern and  southern  statesmen.  But  how 
was  it  in  England?  We  read  In  "The 
Correspondence  of  Sarah,  Lady  Lyttel- 
ton.  1787-1870"  that  a  beautiful  new 
carpet  was  laid  down  In  the  drawing 
room  at  Spencer  House.  This  led  Lady 
Sarah  to  write:  "It  affords  conversa- 
tion to  all  the  visitors,  and  afforded 
Mama  an  excuse  for  turning  out  Lord 
Bulkeley's  great  dog.    Alas,  poor  car- 


scruple." 

There  Is  at  least  one  good  story  in, 
these  letters.  The  old  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge was  staying  at  Chatsworth,  and 
when  "on  his  knees  in  the  middle  of 
family  prayers,  said  very  loudly  before 
the  assembled  household,  'A  damned 
good  custom  this!'  " 

BOSTON  THEATRE— "Qulncy  Adams 
Sawyer,"  dramatized  from   Charles  F. 
Pidgin's  story  by  Justin  Adams. 
Qulncy  Adams  Sawyer. ..  .Gilbert  .ID.  Coan 

Z'.'kiel    Pettengill  //  Harry  Mollis 

Obadlah    Strout  >  Coltcn  While 

Arthur   Hastings  j  Lloyd  Poster 

Hiram  Maxwell ....  H/.  /.  .  .  .  Wm.   de  Wolf 

Deacon   Mason  Russell  Clark 

Abner    Stiles  Gene  Worthlngton 

Sam  Hill  Chas.  Raymond 

Bob  Wood  .las.  Morrison 

L.ndy  Putnam  Laura  McVicker 

Alice  Pettengill  Glsjdys  Durell 

Mrs.  Hepslbah  Putnam. ..  .Eileen  Seymour 

Mand  Skinner  Hellen  Butler 

Huldy  Mason  ,  Dorothy  Reade 

Samanthy  Green  Ida  Marie  Rogers 

Mrs.  Crowley.  Kate  PowerB 

Mrs.   Hawkins  Kathryn  Vila 

A  small  audience  was  present  yester- 
day afternoon  at  the  Boston-**Theatre  at 

I  an  enjoyable  performance  of  "Qulncy 
Adams    Sawyer."    The    production  is 

;  scenically  elaborate,  the  characters  are 

Ovell  cast  and  the  familiar  figures  usually 
to  be  met  with  in  a  New  England  village 

;  are  realistically  portrayed. 

j  Mr.  Coan  was  amiable  and  conscien- 
tious in  the  title  part.    Mr.  White  justi- 

•  fled  Obadiah  Strout's  reputation  of  an 
"almighty  selfish  critter"  in  an  appro- 
priately unpleasant  fashion,  while  Mr. 
Foster  was  a  romantic  Hastings.  Miss 
Durell  played  Alice  acceptably  and 
Miss  Rogers  was  amusing  as  Samanthy 
Green. 

The  engagement  will  end  on  Saturday 
evening,  Nov.  9.    There  will  be  mat'nees 

on  Wednesday  and  Saturday. 


M.  Arthur  Pougln,  who  is  now  in  his 
Wlrfyear,  is  still  untiring  in  biographi- 
cal research  and  critical  exercise,  al- 
though the  complexity  and  the  "dis- 
sonances" of  modem  music  disquiet  and 
disconcert  him.  His  life  of  Marietta  Al- 
boni  has  just  been  published.  In  it 
there  is  a  story  of  her  queer  experience 
In  Boston,  which  is,  we  learn  from  a 
footnote,  the  capital  of  Massachusetts. 
"It-  passes  for  the  most  musical  city  of 
the  United  States."  it  Pougln  quotes 
from  an  American  journal.  As  the  orig- 
inal Is  not  before  me,  I  am  obliged  to 
re- translate  from  M.  Pougin's  French: 
"The  session  of  Feb.  7  (185;!)  in  the 
hall  of  representatives  of  Massachusetts 
was  marked  by  a  singular  incident. 
Some  of  the  members,  seeing  the  cele- 
brated singer  Alboni  in  the  gallery,  pro- 
posed to  admit  her  to  the  honors  of  the 
meeting,  but  the  motion,  supported  by 
some,  and  combated  by  others,  resulted 
only  In  throwing  the  meeting  into  inde- 
scribable confusion.  The  maker  af  the 
motion.  Mr.  Coggswel  (sta),  thought  it 
bis  duty  to  withdraw  it;  another  mem- 
ber. Mr.  Thompson,  expressed  the  hope 
that  the  incident  would  not  figure  in 
the  records;  and  the  speaker  added  that 
the  newspapers  would  without  doubt  be 
asked  to  keep  silence.  It  appears  that 
the  request  was  ineffectual." 

Alboni  was  in  Boston  in  1852  and  In 
Igfiii.  The  great  soprano  of  that  sea- 
son here  was  Mme.  Sontag. 


spoke  • 

of  Mrs. 


Mr.  Plunket   T"e  HeaBLld 

.  fortnight  ago 
Greene  S  Clara  Kathleen  Roger's 
Book  book,  English  Diction  in 
Bong  and  Speech."  Teachers,  singers 
and  the  general  pni.li--  should  be  :nt*r- 
ested  in  "Interpretation  in  Song.''  by 
Harry  Plunket  Green*.  The  book  Is  pub- 
lished bv  the  Macmillan  Company.  New 
Xork. 

Mr.  Greene  is  no  stranger  In  Boston.  , 
He  sang  here  for  the  first  time  at  a 
Handel  ;i rid  Hadyn  concert  in  "Samson" 
April  2.  1S33,  and  was  afterward  heard 
with  visiting  orchestras.  v.ith  choral  so- 
cieties, in  his  o>vn  concerts  and  witli 
Miss  Marie  Brema.  He  was  a  manly 
singer  in  those  years,  who  often  cautfht 
the  spirit  of  the  smu.  but  his  Intona- 
tion was  frequently  fr'se. 

His  book  is  pleasant  reading  even  for 
those  who  do  net  sing  and  ttnd  no  de-. 
light   in   singing.     Me  starts  with  the 
statement    that    "interpretation    knows  j 
no  restrictions  of  compass,  age  or  sex."  j 
It  Is  the  highest  branch  of  the  singer's 


art 

easy 


IB      \.Hr-      llt£,(IVOl      I  ■  I  iV.'^'l     V.    V  —  T 

..    Anyone  can  acquire  technic:  It  lt| 
^sy  to  acquire,  a  matter  of  months:  it  • 
is  difficult  to  absorb,  and  this  is  a  mat- 
ter of  years.    The  physical  use  of  the 
voice  must  be  the  unconscious  response 
to  the  play  of  the  singer's  feelings.  And1 
in  order  to  Interpret   the   singer  ma-", 
have  al  his  command:    Peep  breathing 
and  control  of  the  breath;  forward -and  ' 
consequently  resonant  production  of  th*i 
voice,  the  power    to    pronounce  pure 
vowels    and    distinct    consonants  with 
ease;  the  power  to  mcv.   at  any  pace 
with  ease;  the  power  of  phrasing—  both ( 
long  and  short    with  .  Magnetism 
Is  a  pure  gift.    The  singer  should  treat 
every  sonir  as  a  whole,  lor  every  song 
has  an  atmosphere  of  its  own;  "that  is. 
a  something  all-pervading  to  which  all 
detail  i,s  subordinate  and  to  which  at| 
the  same  time  e\ery  detail  contributes."  . 
It  Is  hard  to  say  whether  the  sens*  of 
tone  color  is  a  eift  or  c.inabie  of  nc- 


Hi.'  thinks  the  singer  has  made  the  styl 
which  It  admires,  whereas.  In  the  great 
mkjorlty  of  oases  "the  style,  lovingly 
hanil 1  ■  •  l  has  made  (he  slucer."  for  style 
is.  tomrthlng  more  than  the  result  of 
competent    treatment   of   material,  the 
ofcA'Ing  if  rules  and  hard  work.  True 
style,    like  magnetism,    is  psychological,- 
and    the    two  are   (ten. rally    found    to-1  P 
geth-r    Tlie  three  deadly  foes  are  cheap  I  J 
Met.  over-elaboration  of  detail,  self 
BBMctousness. 


Singe 


•H 


th. 


Tile  Self-  "Tll°  self-e. UlSCiOUS  sing- 

Conscious  ",  <a,nno;  £<>r!fet  his  tech- 

nlc;  he  cannot  forget  his 
^er    details— his   mind  oannot 
gel  far  enough  away. 

annot  forget  himself:  he  cannot, 
e.  give  and  receive  magnetism, 
innot  visualise:  lie  cannot  let  his 
tion  run:  he  cannot,  therefore, 
nosphere;    ho    cannot   find  the 

ioice  cannot  unconsciously  re- 
i  the  play  of  feeling;  he  cannot, 
».  paint  in  tone  color, 
'annot  think  of  his  song  In 
not.  therefore,  have  style." 
nger  has  only  two  tilings  to 
his  song  and  his  audience— and 
■  the  song  comes  first.  The 
ppeal-  to  the  audience  Is  the 
'  self-consciousness  and  (he  foe 


ii-eedom  Itself;  it  should  be  Bound  Kti?- 
llsh,  should  be  able  to  rank  as  a  poem,  1 
ami  should  follow  the  lilt  of  the  song."  1 
It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  Quote  from  j 
Mr.  Greene's  treatment  of  bel  canto, 
declamation,  singing  of  recitative,  the  use  ' 
and  abuse-  of  the  pause  or  fermata,  th<-  ! 
rubato.    "A  song  can  be  marred— If  not 
made— by  its  finish."    Other  pages  that 
>uld  be  of  much  value  to  singers  are 
se  concerned  with  word-Illustration, 
classification  of  songs,  th*  singing 
of   Folk    Songs,    the   making   of  pro- 
grams and  How  to  Study  a  Song.  In 
this  last  chapter  Mr.  Greene  gives  prac- 
tical advice  concerning  the  singing  of 
Schubert's      "Doppolgaenger,"  Schu- 
mann's— the  composer's  name  here  ap- 
pears  as    "Shumann"— "Er   der,  Herr- 
lichste  von  Allen"  and  "Auf  das'  Trink- 
glas."  Stanford's   "The  ■  Crow."  "How 
to  breathe"  may  well  excite  discussion. 
There  is  an  adequate  index. 

This  book  should  be  n  stimulus  to 
every  singer,  young  or  old.  who  Is  not 
content  with  merely  slngino;  notes,  it 
may  he  said  that  the  art  of  interp.-«.'.a • 
tion  cannot  be"  taught;  that  the  pupil 
should  show  his  own  Individuality  in  the 
conception  and  the  carry  in--  of  it  out. 
This  is  In  large  measure' tr.ie.  Never 
theless  there  are  many  pegee  In  M*-. 
Greene's  book  which  shoul  1  be  of  as- 
sistance to  singers  and  also  to  teachers 
wao  too  often  are  busied  chiefly  with 
"tonal  emission." 
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Mr.  Greene  gives 
certain    rules  that 
.  he  thinks  apply  to 

Mainsprings    every  song  In  ex- 
There  are  three  main  rules. 
Bret  is:  Never  stop  the  inarch  of  a 


Notes 
About 


Mr.  Greene,  by  the  way. 
in  a  letter  to  the  London 
Times,    sums    up    the   ai  • 
MUSIC  guments    against    a  Na- 
tional Opera,  and  adds: 

"What  follows?  The  British  com- 
poser must  stick  to  oratorio  or  forever 
hold  his  peace;  the  British  singer  must 


iveenf  explains  this  rule     7  Peace;  me  British  singer  mus 

50  liaws  L7in»™!  I  •I1'?*  to  the.  'Potboiler'  or  live  in  exile 


30  pages  and  many  more 
and  amusing  side  re- 


md 


rule  Is:  Sing  mentally 
;h  j  our  rests.  This  rule  is  essen- 
noral,  while  the  first  is  physical 
application.  A  singer  should  be- 
>  sing  his  song  at  the  first  note 
1  by  the  accompanist  and  cease 
st  only  at  the  last  beat  of  the' last 
f  the  final  symphony, 
third  rule:  Sing  as  you  speak,  is 
great  length. .and  the  sub- 
M  Purity  of  Diction,  Sense  of 
I  ■  aqd  Metre,  and  Identity  of 
ae  In  the  Sound  of  the  Spoken  and 
ng  Word  are  carefully  considered. 


th. 
ev 
ha 

la: 


jty  'n  the  old  Italinn  school 

of  singing  the  text  was 
often  valueless,  yet  every 
Diction  note  was  beautiful  and 
y  word  a  model  of  elocution.  "But 
rigid  adoption  of  that  school  for 
training  of  our  singers  was  another 
of  the  Victorian  period— not  vocally 
n  the  matter  of  language.  The  Ital- 
anguage  is  very  limited  in  the  num- 
of  its  vowel  sounds,  though  each 
rity  itself;  the  English  lan- 


contalns  almost 
cation  of  every  possible  vowel, 
i  nnconants 'liavc  a  liquid  incislve- 
to  be  paradoxical)  which  is  almost 
slble  to  transplant  into  the  solid 
i  of  the  Anglo-Saxon."  The  Eng- 
Inger.  endeavoring  to  assimilate 
1  >wels  and  consonants,  absorbs 
Imitations  and  misses  their  char- 


British  music  must  limp  along  on  three 
legs  for  the  rest  of  its  natural  exis- 
tence. In  that  crippled  condition  thy 
greatest  of  all  the  arts  must  remain 
in  this  country  so  long  as  plutocrat-.' 
England  looks  on  music  as  a  lontr- 
haired  fad,  and  London— to  the  derision 
of  every  tenth-rate  Continental  munici- 
pality—proudly perpetuates  the  role  oi' 
the  tortoise  at  the  'Zoo.' 

"Composers.  singers.  orchestras, 
operas  and  opera  house  are  there,  wait- 
ing  only  for  England  to  wake  up." 
We  have  yet  one  more  Instance  of  ar. 
!  author  inadvertently  using  the  same 
title  as  a  predecessor  In  the  publication 
of  "English  Diction  for  Singers  and 
:  Speakers"  by  Clara  Kathleen  Rogers. 
I  In  this  case,  however,  the  author  In 
order  to  avoid  confusion  has  decided 
to  change  the  title  of  her  book  to  that 
! of  "English  Diction  in  Song  and  Speech: 
a  Text-book  for  Singers  and  Speakers" 
(under  which  name  it  will  appear  luj 
future  editions. 

Max  Fiedler  will  give  two  orchestral 
concerts  in  Berlin  the  14th  and  the  28th 
|  All  the  works  will  be  by  Brahms:  Sym- 
'  Phonies  Nos.  1  and  2,  with  the  Akade- 
mische  Fest  overture  for  the  first  con- 
cert;  the  Tragische  overture  and  Sym- 


V.  Greene  th- n  aive^  a  typical  ver- 
J1  of  "When  the  flowing  tide  comes 
i*s  8uriS  by  the  contralto  and  ap- 
jWded  b>'  the  public,  for  a  familiar 
HJe  of  the  British  contralto,  the  worst 
jjpuler  In  rhythm,  technic,  intelli- 
n«e  and  diction,  wishes  to  make  her 
j^fce  sound:  to  produce  n  fog  horn  ef- 
fect and  a  trombone-like  blare. 

^t^.h"'"?'"  h?  c-r>'-eed-a.  '  gaw  wortch-a 
l Oil   ly-e-.l  -,, 

***  "  '  '      1         «n>-a  too  T.ynn-a 

W*  th."  r-  or""  f0J'r"a  01  weel-r  be 
Mfl-n   the  flaw- ing,   ..r.pni  ,  OH-llK  ,,,.„  ■• 

■t  is  terrible  to  look  at  and  more 
Wble  to  hear,  hut  it  is  not  a  cariea- 

J  Mr.    Greene   adds:  "What 

Wm  the  true  Italian  think  of  such 
«>m  as  this?    Or  the  other  purist,  the 

Wichman.  v\  ith  no  knowledge  of  our 
KUBge.  he  could  do  it  better  himself 
"HR***"  virtue  of  discrimination  and 
Wf>''  "I  refinement." 

['2**  for  the  British  buzz,  -a  dull  dog," 

^■en"  ls^  to  him  "Aw-mairn."  "holy" 
•^^Wb',"  and  "soul"  "saw-url."  Bur 
BP1""  ha"  allowed  the  baritone  to  be 
Hf  without  any  inherent  predilection 
■Vgng  hair  or  butterfly  ties,  and  has 
■Med  him  with  more  actual  gifts  of! 
■jfj color,  broadniindedness  and  sense' 
t  Words  than  his  fellows."  .Soprano" 
rid  tenors  s)„  mo;P  Dy  omission  than 
JWmlssion.  and  yet  a  tenor  at  the 
■■W'PaJace  a  few  years  ago  turned 
(Warded"  into  "aharrawarradedda." 

Ood  Mr.     Greene,  how- 

Advice.         ever' is  rtot  merelv  de" 
structlve;  he  suggests 
to  Singers  remedies.      he  gives 
tillable  advice,  and  has  much  to  say  of 
ife  treatment  of  the  letter  "R."  His 
ew«  about  "prosody  and  metre"  are 
UKtrated  by  an  elaborate  analysis  of 
hubert's    "The    Hurdy-Gurdy  Man." 
Jier  songs  are  quoted  in  explanation 
certain  p-unis  made  by  the  author, 
teial  translation  of  a  song  in  a  foreign 
KEUSgc    Is    necessarily    cramped  in 
Mb,    "The  true  singing  translation  is 


every   possible    phonies  Nos.  3  and  4  for  the  second. 

Arnold  Schoenberg's  "Lleder  des  Pier- 
rot Lunaire"  were  recently  produced  In 
Berlin.  There  are  21  of  them,  a  selec- 
tion from  42  poems  by  Albert  Glraud. 
The  translation  is  by  Otto  Erich  Hartle- 
ben.  The  music  is  for  speaking  voice, 
piano,  flute,  piccolo,  clarinet,  bass  clari- 
net, violin,  viola  and  'cello.  The  critic 
of  the  Signale  describes  the  poetry  as  a 
mixture  of  flowery  romanticism,  satan- 
ism  a  la  Rops,  and  the  Lord  knows 
what  else,  but  nevertheless  "true  poetry 
with  an  allegorical  meaning  and  an  In- 
direct working,  like  that  of  music."  The 
music  Is  said  to  be  even  more  extraor- 
dinary than  the  poetry  and  the  saying 
of  Verdi  is  quoted:  "The  sick  of  our 
period  who  search  and  search  and  find 
nothing."  The  critic  concludes:'  "The 
evening  was  extremely  Interesting.  And 
the  people  hardly  hissed  at  all ;  perhaps 
because  they  were  invited." 

Alice  Ripper  is  a  good  name  for  a 
pianist,  European  or  American. 

Max  Roger's  concerto  In  the  old  style 
for  orchestra   was  performed   for  the 
first  time  last  month  at  Frankfort.  The  i 
second  of  the  three  movements  made' 
the  strongest  impression.    "It  is  in  a " 
classically  tranquil  spirit,  is  most  eu- 
phonious, and  it  Is  almost  profound." 
Dr.  Muck  will  produce  the  concerto  here 
this  month. 

Marius  Szudolkski  of  Vienna  has  com- 
pleted an  opera  called  "Seagulls,"  based 
on  a  story  by  Maxlme  Gorki. 

Vincent  d'Indy  denied  in  a  letter  to  the 
Echo  de  Paris  that  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  chair  at  the  Institute  left  vacant 
by  the  death  of  Massenet.  He  gave  sev- 
eral reasons  why  he  did  not  wish  to  run, 
and  ended  his  letter:  "And  then  there 
are.  so  many  composers  to  whom  this 
distinction  would  give  Infinitely  more 
pleasure  than  it  would  to  me!" 

The  Morning  Telegraph  (New  York; 
of  Oct  26  published  the  following  dis- 
patch from  Omaha:  "  'Th-  Secret  of 
Susanne.'  as  given  by  the  Chicago 
Grand  Opera  Company  in  Omaha  las* 
week  is  'demoralizing  and  unfit  fo- 
public  presentation,'  according  to  the 
Omahn  W.  C.  T.  U.,  which  today  passed 
resolutions  condemning  the  production. 
The  opinion  was  expressed  that  it  is  a 
pat-version  of  harmony  to  !in:<  music  so 
beautiful  as  that  of  the  opera  with  a 
cigarette-smoking  woman.  Ii,  the  reso- 
lution, the  opera  is  characterized  iis 
being  'not  only  demoralizing  and  below 
the  standard  of  productions  that  our 
young  people  should  witness,  but  also 
te  directly  in  opposition  to  th?  principles 
BSr  which  we  stand 


Play 

Hamlet     at    a  mat- 
inee   of    the  Grand 
I  Music  "w^V  Watei'  UatS  at  Uie  0x^'<' 

wi  t  h  ^'V1*"  momh-  Tll('  «*,,e« 
will  be  the  Graveyard  and  the  Players 
land  he  Is  going  to  play  It  straight"; 
in  burlesque  mood.  "I  have  never  seen 
Hamlet  played  in  all  my  life.  I've  not 
even  read  the  part.  I  have  not  the  re ' 
wotert  Idea  of  the  character  It  all 
But  I  shall  just  form  my  own  Imagina- 
lon  o,  it  There  is  not  any  charter 
that  I  have  yet  portrayed  of  which  I 
have  not  made  a  success  " 

Mr  Titterton  sighs  for  the  old-fash 
ioned  ballet.  "Have  I  grown  middt. 
aged,  that  innovation  his  so  ha  sh  a 

n^°nteVUr6£  a  y°Uns  man  ■»>«"  la- 
ment   the    passing    of    the  Alhambra 
ballet.   And  why  m„8t  |t  pass?  n^,,,, 
less  we  have  outgrown  the  convention 
s,  ,  I'^T   danPl,lff   an(1    the   umbre  a 

danL  "  We  8tl"  ,0nK  for  W  concerted 
dances,  for  crowds  of  prettv  girls  with 
ruling  faces,  for  the  Intricate  reck- 
ees  whirl  of  limbs  and  color.  Had  not 
'be  Russians  confounded  us.  on  The 
one  hand  with  their  cynical  command 
ot  an  outworn  technique,  and  on  t„e 
other  hand  with  their  voluptuous  night- 
mares in  rythmic  pantomime,  we  should 
by  this  time  have  found  a  new  way  for  | 
the  ballet.  It  is  not  too  late  to  find  It. 
I  hope  to  see  soon,  on  the  Alhambra 
stage,  ballet,  in  a  new  mode,  that  will 
nbt  let  me  regret  the  happy-go-lucky 
fascinations  of  the  past." 

Miss  Gertrude  Kingston  likes  Mr.  Ber- 
nard Shaw  at  rehearsals.    "He  sits  In 
front    with   pencil   and   notebook,  and 
lets  us  go  straight  through.    As'  soon 
as  the  act  is  over  he  Is  ready'  with  criti- 
cism.   It  is  then  that  we  come  up  for 
judgment.    No  one  could  be  kinder  in 
criticising.    He  always  says  what  has 
to  be  said  in  the  most  delightful  way. 
You  never  feel  you  are  a  terrible  fool. 
He  merely  makes  you  feel  that  there 
is  another  point  of  view.   Nor  does  he 
ever  dismiss  your  own  ideas  as  though  \ 
they  were  not  worth  thinking  about,  as  | 
do  a  good  many  well  known  and  cele- 
brated people.  He  is  absolutely  indefati- 
gable.  He  works  with  us  from  morning 
till  night.    Nothing  is  left  by  him  to 
chance."  , 
The  Pioneer  Players  of  London  will  : 
begin  its  season  this  month  with  a  per-  ' 
formance  of  Heijermans's  "The  Good 
Hope,"    translated   by   Christopher  St. 
John.    Then  will  follow  three  new  one-  1 
act  plays  by  English  authors;  a  new 
three-act  play  by  Cicely  Hamilton,   a : 
play  by  a  new  Irish  author  and  a  play 
i  by  W.  B.  Yeats.  It  Is  proposed  to  close 
the  season  with  the  performance  of  a 
religious  drama  dealing  with  our  old 
friend  Thais,   by  tl^  Nun  Hroswitha, 
who  lived  in  the  10th  century.  Anatole 
France   has  written  delightful  articles 
about   this   playwright   and   they  are 
republished  in  "La  Vie  Litteraire."  Her 
dramas  were  played  at  the  convent  of 
Gandershelm. 

Mr.  Aubrey  Smith  has  succeeded  at 
the  Liverpool  Repertory  Theatre  with 
"Instinct."  adapted  by  Penrhyn  Stan- 
laus  from  the  French  of  Ristemaekers. 
"The  great  situation  of  the  piece  deals 
with  a  crisis  in  the  lives  of  two  people, 
a  distinguished  surgeon  and  his  wife. 
The  latter  has  taken  a  deep  but  iifno- 
cent  interest  in  a  young  poet.  In  the 
absence  of  her  husband,  who  pretends 
that  work  calls  him  away,  Mrs.  Man- 
dover  gives  her  youthful  protege  a  las* 
rendezvous  in  her  own  house.  Thither 
he  repairs,  and  is  suddenly  attacked 
by  serious  illness.  The  return  of  Dr. 
Mandover,  maddened  to  such  degree  j 
that  nothing  short  of  his  rival's  life  I 
will  satisfy  him,  Is  followed  by  a  fren-  i 
zled  appeal  from  his  wife  to  forget  his  j 
supposed  wrongs  and  to  remember  that 
it  is  his  duty  to  cure  and  not  to  de- 
stroy." 

Karl  von  Stekele,  who  invented  a  ma- 
chine to  imitate  rain  on  the  stage,  died 
recently  at  Munich.  They  say  that  the 
illusion  was  so  perfect  that  when 
Shakespeare's  "Tempest"  was  given 
one  nigh*,  to  an  audience  of  peasants 
in  Bavaria  the  spectators  opened  their 
umbrellas  and  would  not  shut  them  till 
the  noise  behind  the  scenes  had  ceased. 

"Sarah"  Apropos    of  Mme. 

c        j.  Bernhardt's  enzage- 

Seen  from  .  ...    _  ■„ 

ment  at  the  Coliseum, 
the  Stalls  London,  the  Pall  Mall 
Gazette  published  dialogues  "In  the 
stalls,"  "In  the  Royal  Circle"  and  "In 
the  Balcony"  by  Keble  Howard.  Here 
is  "In  the  Stalls": 

Mother— Look,  dear!  There  she  is! 
Now  you  can  always  say  that  you've 
seen  the  great  Sarah  Bernhardt! 

Small   daughter— Is   she   the   one  in 
black,  or  the  one  In  white,  mummy? 
Mother— The  one  In  white,  dear. 
Small  daughter— Is  that  French  she's 
talking? 

Mother— Of  course.  I  told  you  that 
before  we  came. 

Small  daughter  —  Does  she  under- 
stand it? 

Mother— Yes,  every  word.  It's  her  own 
language. 

Small  daughter— Do  you  understand  it, 
mummy? 
Mother— Yes,  dear. 
Small  daughter— All  of  it? 
Mother— Yes,  dear. 

Small  daughter— Well,  what's  it  all 
about  ? 

Mother— She  supposed  to  be  a  lady 
who— who's  very  sad. 
Small    daughter  —  What's    she     sad  I 


1* 


Mother— Well,  you  see,  she's  very  fond 
of  somebody  who  Isn't  very  fond  of  her. 
Small  daughter— Man  or  woman? 
Mother— A   man,  dear.    His  name  I* 
Illppolyte  and  her  name  Is  Phedre. 

Small  daughter— Doesn't  he  care  about 
her  the  least  scrap? 
Mother— Not  a  bit. 

Small  daughter- Is  that  why  she's  so 

upset? 

Mother— Yes,  I  told  you  so.    Now  oe 
quiet  and  listen. 

(After  the  curtain  ) 
Small  daughter— Mummy? 
Mother— Yes,  darling? 
Small  daughter— Is  she  going  to  kill 
herself  with  that  sword? 
Mother— Yes.  darling,  I'm  afraid  so. 
Small  daughter— Just  because  that  tall 
man  isn't  fond  of  her? 

Mother— Yes.  dear.    But  it'a  only  a 
play,  you  know. 
Small  daughter— Do  people  always  kill 

themselves  when  somebody  they  like 
very  much  .Isn't  fond  of  them' 

Mother-Oh,  no,  not  always.    It'a  a 
very  wicked  thing  to  do. 

Small  daughter-Should  you  kill  your- 
you?  mummy'  if  dad(Jy  wasn't  fond  of 

Mother-Now  you're  being  stupid.  I 
told  you  it  was  wicked,  and  that  ought 

little  girl  in  the  pink  dress  over  there! 

A  Drama  The  Pan  Man 

Jjy  Gazette     p  u  b- 

lishes    this  ac- 

Chateaubriand    count  of  a  com- 
ing theatrical  event  in  Paris: 

"The  Odeon  announces  the  production 
of  'Molse,'  by  Chateaubriand ;  and  it  will 

hrio^T8  to  most  people  that  Chateau-. 
I  bnand  ever  wrote  a  play 

iiwrmn.fnrm,ed-  ,n  fact.'lhe  project  of 
on  I  /  w  fewer  than  three  P'ays ;  one 
°n  *  ^"Ptyal,  one  on  a  mediaeval,  and 
one  on  a  classical  subject. 

I  the  tiffilf  Ia„"er  two  he  onIv  composed 
I The  titles— they  were  to  be  called  re- 

*uetC?M„e,,ye.'Saint  L°U1S'  and  fAstyanax'l 
about  18S!  4  abs<°1Iute^  ""'shed,  In  or 
h»  ^if  .1  '  When  Sismondl  relates  that 
fn  Mme  d3  a"thor  ;talklng  about  relig'iTn 
..»^Lde  Duras  8  Rawing  room.' 
|  ,    Ke'I^ion  was,  just  then,  going  out  of 

j^t  ^Vt'lh"1^  ^atrical^ubf 
ject    so  that  there  was  nothing  for  the 

fn  a°d  10  d°  but  t0  put  hi*  Piece  away 
near.v  ia,Wer-  WhlCh  "  remained  for 
I  nearly  15  years.  We  hear  of  it  again  at 
an  appropriate  date;  the  date  of  Cha 
teaubriand's  appointment  as  French  am 
bassador  to  the  Holy  See.  Then  BaZ 
Taylor  accepted  ibfor  the  Corned  Fran 

S&  IT.  JSSSU? 

w^uTd^Hh,  reli*,OUS  erandiloquincl 
would  infallibly  provoke  popular  lau^h 
I  ter  to  the  wrong  place.    &  wou  d  new 

Uon  ofytheeIt'  I01"  tne  religious  composi- 
tion of  the  ambassador  of  the  Holv%e« 
to  be  hooted  off  the  stage  ta  Pari'  £ 
they  implead  Chateaubriand  to  with- 
draw >t,  and  he  consented;  but  it  is  a  so 
(related  that  he  did  not  think    t  neces 
Tavio0  rheafdUn<7he  3dVanCe  W^h  Bal-on- 
Joylmes       g    "  him  on  account  <* 
"As  he  could  not  produce  the  Dlav 
Chateaubriand  decided  to  read  it  to *  a 
select  party  of  critics  at  one  of  Mme 
fZZT^-  rec,eP«°ns:  and  then  a  very 
strange  thing  happened.  There  were  cer- 
tain lines  in  the  play  which  spoke  of  a 
,  husband  leaving  an  uncongenial  wife  in 
order  to  divert  himself  in  other  society 

himseifaS  a  th'ng  Wnlch  Chateaubriand 
himself  was  notoriously  wont  to  do;  and 
there  was  no  one  In  the  room  who  was 
not  well  acquainted  with  his  habits 

So  there  were  titters  and  smiles;'  and 
the  smiles  broadened  into  grins;  and  the 
titter  swelled  to  an  Inextinguishabte 
roar.  The  fate  feared  for  'Molse'  had 
overtaken  it-It  had  been  kiHed  by  a 
laugh  in  the  wrong  place. 

"Whereupon  Chateaubriand  not  unnat- 
urally wrote  to  Mme.  Repamier:  'I  never 
want  to  hear  "Moise"  spoken  of  again  ' 
Now  however,  It  Is  likely  fo  be 
spoken  of  a  good  deal;  and  it  Will  be  in- 
teresting to  see  whether  Chateaubriand's 
prediction  that  if  it  were  produced 
with  rh'V'eath  U  would  be  received 
HI  d"         °US  applause  wl"   »e  ful- 


The  Herald  asked  a  few  days  ago 
whether  snoring  Is  hereditary  and  cited 
the  opinion  of  Jeremy  Bentham.  Ed- 
ward Arthur  Bentinck  Monckton,  Baron 
Hetherlngton,  wrote  these  words  in  his 
will:  "My  grandfather  snored,  my 
father  snored,  my  mother  snored  and 
I  have  always  snored.  Edward  never 
snores.  He  Is  no  son  of  mine."  These 
words  have  thrown  an  estate  Into  the 
English  probate  court,  and  there  is 
question  of  the  succeeding  heir's  legit- 
imacy. A  nephew  claims  succession, 
and  the  man  that  has  passed  for  the 
lawful  son  alleges  that  these  words 
prove  his  father's  Insanity. 

Meanwhile  Judge  Uhlrl  of  Chicago  has 
handed  down  an  opinion  that  snoring  Is 
not  a  crime.  One  Mozak,  crawling  into 
a  hallway,  fell  asleep  and  snored 
trumpet  blasts,  for  which  he  was  dragged 
to  court  on  the  charge  of  disorderly  con- 
duct, but  he  was  released  by  the  Daniel 
come  to  ludgment. 


I*  the  suggestion  of  overfeeding,  a  gap- 
ing mouth,  or  possibly  a  nasal  obstruc- 
I  tlon  '    An  ounce  of  civet,  good  apothe- 


Travellers'  Tales. 

I  As  tha  World  Wags: 

Let  us  hope  that  the  trousers  of  Mr. 
j  Herkimer  Johnson  will  become  him. 
;He  has  said  nothing  about  the  color.  Is 
j  it  the  conventional  black  or  a  delicate 
pea  green?  Something  In  large  checks 
might  hold  the  attention  of  the  audi- 
ence while  he  lectures. 

Do  you  know  that  on  the  lie  de  Rhe. 
about  two  miles  out  from  La  Rochelle. 
donkeys,  who  do  the  greater  part  of  the 
draught  work,  have  their  legs  encased 
in  trousers,  fastened  with  cords  over  the 
withers  and  hindquarters?  For  the 
Island  Is  cursed  with  mosquitoes  and  a 
peculiarly  ferocious  fly. 

You  spoke  of  prisons  in  Montenegro. 
When  I  was  last  In  Servia  I  saw  prison- 
ers employed  as  road  sweepers,  and  they 
were  allowed  to  smoke  and  talk  with 
passers  by  on  topics  of  the  day,  the 
Eastern  question,  the  abstract  idea  of 
liberty,  the  price  of  tobacco,  etc. 

GEORGE  P.  BOLIVAR. 

Marblehead,  Nov.  2,  1912. 

This  inquiry  into  the  color  of  Mr. 
Johnson's  trousers  reminds  us  of  Mr. 
Chesterton's  remarks  concerning  the  cur- 
rant color  language  in  England.  "White 
wine"  is  yellow!    "White  grapes"  are  a 


•upper*;  bu;  ovll  companionship  diu 
not  corrupt  his  manners,  or  tarnish  the 
Inherent  nobility  of  his  charaoter,  for  he 
made  Mr.  Holllns  a  most  unpleasant 
person,  glvo  up  compromising  letters 
which  were  to  be  used  In  black-mailing 
a  young  married  woman  with  a  spotted 
past,  and  he  supported  his  wife  hand- 
somely without  letting  her  know  the 
source  of  the  remittances.  For  she  had 
a  rascal  of  a  brother  who  had  wasted 
ner  estate  and  she  thought  that  the 
money  camo  from  mines  in  which  ho 
had  Induced  her  to  invest. 

The  wife  returns  to  New  Tork  ana 
brings  her  daughter  Cynthia,  who  wishes 
to  know  her  father.  She  visits  him  and  i 
<  reeps  Into  his  heart.  He  loathes  the  ; 
life  that  once  he  led.  The  two  are 
blissfully  happy,  but  Mrs.  Sumner  can- 
not endure  the  thought  of  Cynthia  being 
thrown  In  with  her  father's  companions. 
3  sister  may   protest   that   he  has 


Pale  green.  "We  give  to  the  European, 
*  hose  complexion  Is  a  sort  of  pink  drab, 
the  horrible  title  of  a  'white  man'— a 
Picture  more  blood-curdling  than  any 
spectre  in  Poe."  And  here  Mr.  Chester- 
ton argues  with  Herman  Melville,  who 
Insisted  that  the  color  white  is  asso- 
ciated everywhere  with  something  mys- 
terious and  aweful:  hence  the  peculiar 
whale1"  iacitei  by  Moby  Dick,  th,e  white 

European  News. 

Snuff  is  now  made  in  England  from 
the  petals  of  Bnowdrops,  dried  and 
crushed  to  powder,  and  they  say  It  Is 
good  snuff.  The  London  Dally  Chron- 
cle,  however,  reminds  its  readers  that 
the  Bnowdrop  does  not  bear  a  good 
name.  "It  is  unlucky  to  carry  the  first 
spray  of  the  season  into  the  house,  and 
It  Is  a  barbarous  act  to  offer  snowdrops 
to  anyone  of  the  opposite  sex.  Such  a 
gift  Is  supposed  to  Imply  a  wish  for  the 
death  of  the  recipient." 

The  talk  about  the  Turkish  navy  re- 
calls a  story  told  by  Lord  Carlisle  in 
flSo4  about  the  admiral  of  the  Turkish 
fleet  who  was  so  seasick  that  he  was 
obliged  to  go  to  bed.  A  noise  disturbed 
him  He  was  told  it  came  from  the 
rudder  of  the  ship,  and  he  demanded 
that  the  rudder  should  be  taken  off  at 
once. 

Sir  James  Murray  wishes  information 
about  the  origin  of  the  phrase,  "Tom 
Dick  and  Harry."  He  has  notes  about 
its  use  In  the  United  States  as  early 
as  1816,  but  he  has  not  a  quotation 
showing  use  In  England  earlier  than 
1865. 

It  was  Leslie  Stephen  who  said  that 
the  Alps  were  Improved  by  tobacco 
smoke. 

The  London  correspondent  of  Men's 
Wear  writes  that  bandanna  handker- 
chiefs are  "going  strong  Just  now,"  and 
this  without  compliment  to  Mr.  Roose- 
velt. 


A  Note  on  Hash. 

Mr.  William  Williams  of  Chicago,  re- 
turning home  from  his  day's  work,  found 
hash  provided  by  his  loving  spouse,  but 
he  wanted  stew.  He  then  fell  upon  her 
and  beat  her  sorely,  and  smashed  other 
things,  among  them  40  jars  of  preserves. 
.  If  the  hash  were  corned  beef  hash  with 
a  touch  of  beets,  Mr.  Williams  deserves 
his  sentence  to  the  Bridewell.  Sir  James 
Murray's  definition  of  hash  is  singularly 
(inadequate:  "Something  cut  up,  a  dish 
'consisting  of  meat  which  has  been  pre- 
viously cooked,  cut  small  and  warmed 
up  with  gravy  xn6  sauce  or  other  flav- 
oring." This  is  not  only  Inadequate:  it 
is  misleading. 

'THE  RAINBOW  | 

By  PHILIP  HALE. 

TREMONT  THEATRE— First  perfor- 
mance in  oston  of  "The  Rainbow,"  a 
comedy  in  three  act.  by  A.  E.  Thomas.  ! 
Produced  at  the  Liberty  Theatre.  New 
York.  March  11,  tMJ. 

Nail  Stunner.   m#in«_ 

Sfsasi  r&-   •  •  •  '•  '• : :  *  ^  s 

u-mi.  Robert  Stowe  Gill 

85" *&-ia*i~::::;::;;:^&,&  &™ 

J«oV  Paiii?   RDfn  Ch«tt»non 

Tb»rJe   Etbel  Msrt'n 

„        •  •  • ;  Etbel  hoyi 

«r.  and  Mrs.  Sumner  had  lived  apart 
for  some  years.  8he  carried  her  pride 
aad  wounded  heart  to  Paris.  He  stayed 
W  New  Tork  and  -omforted  himself 
with  cards,  horses  and  ladles  given  to. 
a  costumes,  the    ice  track  and  latei 


turned  them  away,  but  Mrs.  Sumner, 
calling  at  her  husband's  country  place 
to  confirm  her  suspicions,  sees  Holllns 
there,  and,  worse  than  that,  Jane 
I  aimer,  the  heroine  of  a  disgraceful 
divorce  suit  and  connected  by  scan- 
aalous  report  with  Mr.  Sumner.  The 
mother  takes  Cynthia  to  Europe,  and; 
the  husband  Is  desolate. 

But  they  all  meet  in  Mentone,  and, 
Mrs.  Sumner,  knowing  the  truth  about! 
the  remittances,  is  deeply  touched.  Mr 
bumner  says  he  cannot  live  wlthdut  i 
them  and  there  Is  rapturous  embracing 

The  story  Itself  is  simple,  natural, 
affecting.  The  theme  ts  one  that  ap- 
peals to  all.  Mr.  Thomas  unfortunately 
■  ■as  not  told  it  wholly  in  the  manner 
It  deserves.  In  contriving  certain  situ- 
ations, he  has  turned  to  conventional 
melodrama.  His  dialogue  Is  too  often 
artificial  and  stilted.  Take  for  In- 
stance the  scene  In  the  second  act  be- 
tween Sumner  and  Jane  Palmer,  with 
the  burst  of  rhetoric  about  feach  one 
ocing  In  a  boat.  There  are  speeches 
that  might  have  come  out  of  "The 
Stranger,"  they  are  so  Inherently  mere- 
tricious in  sentiment,  so  inflated,  so 
meaningless.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  lines  that  are  plausibly  epigram- 
inatic,  and  Mr  Thomas  gets  down  from  i 
his  high  horse  when  he  sets  the  father! 
and  the  daughter  talking  together 
The  comedy,  then,  is  one  of  uneven 
merit.  We  have  fine  old  crusted  melo-  ! 
dramatic  characters  in  Mrs.  Sumner 
Jane  Palmer.  Holllns,  and  the  amiably 
disposed  friend,  who  in  Mentone  is 
the  god  In  the  machine:  and  we  have  a 
natural  human  being  in  Cynthia. 

Mr.  Miller  gave  an  excellent  perform- 
ance of  the  husband.    He  might  per-  i 
haps  have  been  a  little  lighter  In  the 
scenes  of  pure  comedy,  yet  in  them  he  I 
played  with  a  certain  animation.    In  the 
emotional  episodes  he  was  manly  and 
convincing.   There  was  no  touch  of  false  I 
sentiment;  there  was  no  mock  heroics  I 
When  he  was  frock-coated  in  dialogue  I 
it  was  the  fault  of  the  dramatist 

Miss  Chatterton  was  a  charminj 
Cynthia,  wholly  without  self-conscious- 1 
ness  or  any  affectation;  a  girl  not  a! 
sophisticated  woman  playing  at  girl-' 
hood  and  aping  Innocence.  It  would  have  I 
been  easy  for  her  to  be  silly  and  Into!-  I 
erable  in  the  part,  but  she  avoided  every ' 
pitfall.  She  was  not  too  sweet;  she  was! 
never  "cute";  she  was  neither  ebullient! 
nor  lackadaisical.  She  was  the  Cynthia; 
her  father  loved.  <-ymma 

.«Mt£!  «£a!e  .WM  s.uftlclen"y  amusing, 
as  the  eharp-tongued  sister  Betsev,  and  I 
Mr.  Penneli  as  the  United  States  con- 
sul a  character  lugged  In  by  the  heels 
excited  laughter  by  his  pronounced 
Americanisms. 

A  large  audience  evidently  enjoyed 
the  performance.  There  were  many 
curtain  calls,  and  after  the  second  act 
some  found  pleasure  In  the  now  fa- 
miliar sport  of  actor-baiting,  1  e  in 
fcistlng  that  an  actor  should  drop  his 
part  for  the  sake  o:  saying  how  thank- 
ful he  Is. 


MOLLIS  STREET  THEATRE— "The  j 
Concert,"  comedy    in    three    acts  by 
Herman    Bahr,    American    version  by 
Leo  Dltrichsteln. 

Gabor  Arany  Leo  Dltrichsteln 

Dr.  Dallas  Nye  Chart, 

McGinnla  Jay    Qulgley  I 

Helen  Arany  Isabel  Irving 

Flora  Dallas  Catherine  Proctor- 

Eva  Wharton  Kathryn  Tyndall 

Mrs.  McOlnnis  Belle  Theadore 

Miss  Merk  Cora  Wltherspoon  : 

Fanny  Martin  Marian  Lane! 

Claire  Flower  Margaret  Bloodgood. 

Natalie  Moncrleff  Eleanor  Verden 

Edith  Gordon  Maud  Proctor 

Laura  Sage  Madge  West 

Mrs.  Lennon-Roch  Annie  Livingston 

Mrs.  ChaCfleld  Madelene  Sorel 

ST.  JAMES  THEATRE— "Alias  JUtQBy  i 
Valentine,"  a  play  In  four  acts,  by  Paul 
Armstrong;  adapted  from  the  story.  "A 
Retrieved  Reformation,"  by  O.  Henry. 
The  cast:. 

|£rti%  Neil    T.  Sully'! 

BllckeVdolfenbach .' .' .' .' ." .' .' .'  *  .Vlarry  ^Fearing 

P°ylei,>-:  Dudley    Hawley  ' 

1,1.    ™eb"" Mls8  B*'h  Franklvf! 

nnL,M?.°re  Mlss  B*»a  Calms  ! 

i  "ob«rt.  Ffty  S.  B.  Dudl.-vj 

!  «fi^.LaT?e'.- Mlss  Ethl-1  G""ey  Terry 

:  Sr,li"kry,Pav's- :.  Burk  Symon 

Dick  the  Rat"  Charles  Abbe 

*™  "f^!1 Theodore  Fr/cbu, 
?MTn?£l Harr>-  Fearing- 
BeHboy  * Wllltam  C.  Walsh 

Bfflt*  Miss  Marion  G  ,ad 

Witti.'m.' Mlss  Florence  Doherty  \ 
W  "lliams  .Sydney  R|gg, 


JOHN  J.  M'GRAW 
AT  B.  F.  KEITH'S 

John  J.  McOraw,  looking  not  so  dlf- 
j  ferent  from  when  he  was  last  In  Bos- 
ton three  weeks  ago  trying  to  win  that 
I  eighth  gamo  and  the  world's  baseball 
'  championship  from  the  Red  Sox  and  for 
'the  New  Tork  Giants  of  whom,  he  Is; 
j nanagcr.  is  at  B.  F.  Keith's  this  week. 
»  Is  telling  a  little  something  about ; 
.-  world's  series,  about  baseball  from 
Die    Inside    and.    Incidentally,  pulling 
dow.*»  $1500  each  and  every  week  and  as ! 
he  is  working  under  a  12-week  contract 
he  wlhVbe  able  to  lay  aside  during  base- 
ball's oV-season  an  amount  that  just'' 
about  equals  the  $18,000  he  annually  re- 
ceives tpt\ managing  the  Giants,  being 
as  every  fan  knows,  the  highest  salaried  , 
manager  In  Vbaseball.     .  ft 

Mr.  McGraVV— for  now  that  he  is  on  the  | 
stage  he  woulti, probably  enter  one  of  his] 
strenuous  objections  to  being  called  just 
plain  McGraw,  lXjuch  less  Mac  or  Mugsy  | 
—steps  to  the  ;Uage  front  with  that 
same  little  chopp^,  swagger  stride  that 
used  to  carry  him  .back  and  forth  from- 
the  third  base  coaching  lines  during  the 
late  world's  series.    But  he's  somewhat 
differently  attired.    AJe  wore  yesterday 
afternoon  a  business'  suit,   black  and 
white  check,  with  the  trousers  conspicu- 
ously turned  up.    Then,  after  he  has 
bowed  his  acknowledgment  of  an  ap- 
plause that,  yesterday  afternoon,  was 
certainly  most  enthusiastic,  the  orches- 
tra stops  playing  the  familiar  "Take  I 
me  out  to  the  ball  game,"  end  Mr.  Mc- 
Graw proceeds  to  discourse  for  seven 
or  eight  minutes  upon  the  game  that  | 
has  brought  him  world-wide  fame. 

Along  with  himself,  Mr.  McGraw; 
features  Fred  Snodgrass  and  Christy  I 
Mathewson  in  his  talk.  Right  off  *he  i 
■  >a.l,  at  the  very  outset,  regarding  Snod-  " 
srass  and  that  $30,000  muff  of  his  out  at 
Fenway  Park,  Oct.  16,  1912,  that  gave 
the  #  world's  championship  to  the  Red 
Sox,'  Mr.  McGraw  states  in  that  char- 
acteristically convincing  way  of  his  \l 
do  not  blame  Fred  Snodgrass  one  l>it 
for  dropping  that  fly  ball  that  cost  u\» 
the  championship.  He's  a  good  balA 
player,  and  he  will  be  with  New  York  ; 
next  season  (then  somewhat  deflantlyi.  i 
und  help  us  to  win  the  world's  cham- 1 
pionshlp."  Christy  Mathewson,  air.  ' 
McGraw  declares,  is  the  greatest  pitcher 
he  has  ever  seen,  and  he  never  expects 
to  see  another  like  him.  "Mathewson 
pitched  in  three  games  and  lost  them 
all,"  he  adds,  "and  yet  the  Red  .Sox 
made  but  one  earned  run  off  him.  But 
Matty  is  a  broad-minded  boy  and  does 
not  blame  anybody." 

Having  thus  touched  upon  the  world's 
series  Mr.  McGraw  proceeds  to  relate  a 
number  of  his  experiences  In  big  and 
little   league   baseball,   bowing  himself 
off  the  stage  to  return  again  and  pass  j 
out  a  word  of  evidently  genuine  com- 
mendation to  the  Red  Sox  and  to  Bos- 
ton.    "I   want   to   compliment  Boston  J 
upon  its  sportsmanship,"  he  says.    "In  | 
that  final  game  upon  which  the  world's 
series  hinged,  I  never  saw  any  finer 
sportsmanship  than  was  shown  by  the 
crowd  that  attended.    Jake  Stahl  and  i 
the  men  who  helped  Boston  win  the  I 
world's  series  are  a  fine  lot  of  fellows."  I 
Then  the  applause  breaks  forth  again,! 
and   Mr.   McGraw,   beaming   far  more 
graciously  than  he  has  been  known  to 
beam  upon  some  umpires  of  his  ac- 
quaintance, bows  himself  oft  the  stage. 
His  Is  a  decided  hit. 

Just   before   Manager  McGraw  upon 
the  bill  is  Emma  Carus — the  Jolliest  star) 
In  Stageland,  so  the  program   has  It. 
Miss  Carus  Is  alway  a  Boston  favorite] 
and  she  has  with  her  this  time  a  new  I 
repertoire  of  songs,  perhaps  the  clever- 
est of   which   is  one  entitled  "Love, 
Honor  and  Obey."    a  dainty  and  at- 
tractive act  is  that  of  the  Six  Kirk- 
smith  Sisters  in  a  vocal  and  instru- 
mental musical  specialty  that   is  ex- 
tremely pleasing  and  artistic. 

The  balance  of  the  bill  includes  The 
Four  Musical  Kings,  the  Steinert  Trio 
upon  the  horizontal  bars,  Cunningham 
&  Marion  in  an  acrobatic  talkfest,  Will- 
iams. Thompson  &  Copeland  in  "The 
Burglars'  Union,"  David  Schooler  and 
Louise  Dickinson  In  a  miniature  rau- 
sicale,  and  the  Juggling  Burkes,  expert 
club  swingers. 


CASTLE  SQUARE— "The  Commuters,"  j 
a  comedy  by  James  Forbes. 

Larry  Briee  Wilson  Melrose 

Samuel  Fletcher  Donald  Meek 

Mr.  Rolllston  Walter  Walker1 

Mr.  Colton   Carney  Christie 

Policeman  Egbert  Munro. 

Mrs.  Graham  Mabel  Colcord 

Mrs.   Rolllston  Sylvia  Bladen 

Mrs.  Julia  Stlckney  Crane.  .Laurett  Browne 

Mrs.  Colton  Henrietta  McDannel 
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Tipping  the  Hat. 

A  paragraph  Is  going  the  rounds  to 
the  effect  that  students  In  the  cour.ses  at 
Harvard  University  are  expected  to  take, 
off  the  hat  to  professors  and  assistant 
professors  whether  they  know  them  p  r- 
sonally  or  not.  Mere  Instructors,  it 
seems,  arc  not  thought  deserving  of  tl  U| 
honor.  We  do  not  know  whether  il  s 
story  is  true  or  false,  for  It  Is  manil 
years  since  wc  have  ventured  into  dark- 
est Cambridge.  "I  cock  my  hat  a  l 
please  Indoors  or  out,"  6creamed  Walt 
Whitman.  Students  at  Yale  In  the  sev- 
enties were  expected  to  take  off  the  hat 
only  to  the  president  of  the  college,  the 
Rev.  Noah  Porter,  the  author  of  "The 
Human  Intellect,"  which  for  their  uns 
they  were  compelled  to  study  in  senior 
year. 

A  Courteous  Visitor. 

We  remember  In  our  village  the  ,-ip- 
parltion  of  a  polite  young  man  from  t  it 
city.  He  took  off  his  hat  when  he  met 
a  woman  of  any  age  in  the  street.  Vfl 
boys  accused  him  of  putting  on  airs.  The 
substantial  men  of  the  town,  the  store- 
keepers, selectmen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
constable,  foreman  of  the  Deluge  fire 
engine  company,  looked  on  him  as  a 
frivolous  person.  An  elderly  gentleman, 
who  had  been  in  Europe,  assured  them 
that  in  cities  he  had  visited  he  had  seen 
men  taking  off  their  hats  to  other  men, 
but  as  he  was  often  In  his  declining 
years  under  the  Influence  of  strong  wa- 
ters, his  word  was  not  taken  seriously. 
The  women  thought  the  city  chap  a  de- 
lightful acquaintance  and  pressed  cake ' 
and  quince  preserves  and  brandled 
peaches,  hot  biscuit  and 'shaved  beef  on 
him  at  supper  and  sugared  his  tea  with- 
out thought  of  possible  hepatic  conse- 
quences. But  in  New  England  villages 
of  the  sixties,  Innate  courtesy  was  not 
expressed  in  outward  flourishes. 


Well  Bred  Orientals. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  to  revive  tlie 
question  whether  a  "gentleman"  should 
take  off  his  hat  to  the  family  cook  if  he 
meets  here  in  street  or  troiley  car. 
Much  good  ink  has  been  shed  over  this 
simple  proposition.  Nor  do  we  wish  (o 
discuss  the  question  whether  a  man 
should  go  up  or  down  bareheaded  in  an 
elevator.  Events  In  the  East  recall  a 
passage  from  Coryate's  "Crudities." 
Coryate  visited  Constantinople  in  1613 
and  was  deeply  impressed  by  the  irood 
manners  of  the  Turk,  who  was  then  a 
fine  fellow,  as  he  is  today.  "The  Turk 
doth  never  at  the  ,aluting  of  his  frietid 
at  any  time  of  the  day.  or  when  he 
rlrinketh  to  him  at  dinner  or  supper,  put 
off  his  turban  (as  we  Christians  do  our 
hats  one  to  another),  but  boweth  hig: 
head  and  putteth  his'  right  hand  upon 
his  breast  so  that  he  utterly  disllketh 
the  fashion  that  Is  used  amongst  us  of 
putting  off  our  hats;  therefore,  when  he 
wishes  any  ill  to  his  enemy_  he  prayeth 
God  to  send  him  no  more  rest  than  a 
Christian's  hat." 

Good  Table  Manners. 

In  the  17th  century  hats  were  com- 
monly worn  in  church  and  at  table 
There  are  allusions  to  the  practice  hi 

church  In  Mr.  Pepys's  diary ;  but  here 
is  an  entertaining  story  told  by  our  old 
friend,  Tallemant  des  Reaux.  He  wae 
describing  the  personal  characteristics 
of  Louis  VII.  de  Rohan,  Prince  de  Gui- 
mene,  Due  de  Montbazonl.  "He  has  a 
ridiculous  face  and  were  it  not  for  his 
decoration  would  be  taken  for  a  tooth- 
puller.  He  has  a  certain  trick  ol  smell- 
ing everything  he  eats,  and  as  he  baa  I 
long  nose  and  Is  short-sighted,  he  of;en 
bedaubs  his  nose  all  over,  and  It  has 
happened  to  him  that  in  eating  soup  or 
ar,  omelet,  he  has  spilled  It  even  on  his 
hat,  for  his  hand  would  snake,  or  he 
would  be  dreaming  of  something  elss. 
And  he  is  sucli  a  disagreeable  sight  that 
to  prove  the  devotion  of  his  wife,  thty 
say  that  If  it  were  not  genuine,  she 
would  not  eat  with  her  husband." 

A  French  book  of  etiquette  published 
In  1618  observed:  "When  you  are  at 
meat,  it  is  enough  to  make  soniu  sign 
of  reverence  with  the  head;  for  it  is 
not  seemly  to  uncover  one's  self  at 
table."  And  so  in  the  English  "Rules  -f 
Civility"  (1673)  we  And  that  when  a 
person  of  quality  detains  you  to  dine 
with  him,  this  advice:  "When  the  per- 
son invited  is  sit  (sic),  he  must  keep 
himself  covered  till  the  rest  sit  down 
and  the  person  of  quality  has  put  on 
his  hat.  If  the  person  of  honor  dri  ik< 
a  health  to  you.  you  must  be  sure  to  be 
uncovered.  If  he  speaks  to  you, 
must  likewise  be  uncovered  till 
have  answered  him.  If  one  rises  from 
the  table  before  the  rest,  he  must  pull 
off  his  hat."  In  the  House  of  Commons 
a  member  wears  his  hat  only  when  he 
is  seated.  Hats  are  worn  In  the  reading 
room  of  the  British  Museum  by  readers, 
and  the  superintendent  Is  always  se^A, 
w  ith  a  glossy  silker. 

"Happentry." 

There  Is  a  word  heard  occasionally  nn 
Cape  Cod  and  Nartucket  that  should  9 
in  general  use.  An  aged  man,  who  e-id 
been  a  deep  sea  sa'lor  and  is  a  bit  of  a 
philosopher,  was  asked  whether  it  would, 
rain.  He  discussed  the  probabilliy  atj 
length  and  ended:  'In  this  uorld  therW 
is  just  as  much  importance  In  'happen- 
try' as  in  certainty." 


you 
you 


KNEISEL  FOUR 
OPENSEASON 

Appreciative  Audience  Enjoys 
Attractive  Program  at 
Steinert  Hall. 


The  Knelsel  Quartet  (Messrs.  Kneisel, 
Letz.  Svecenski  and  Willeke)  gave  the 
first  concert  of  its  28th  season  last  night 
in  Steinert  Hall.  The  program  was  as 
follows:  Schubert,  quartet  in  G  major, 
op.  161;  Gllere.  Theme  and  variations 
from  quartet  in  A  major,  op.  2;  Cesar 
Franck,  quartet  In  D  major.  There  was 
an  audience  of  good  size  that  often 
showed  its  appreciation  of  the  perform- 
ance. 

On  election  night  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
space   for  a  description  of   the  pious 
orgies  of  the  music.   We  must  therefore 
bo  content  with  a  few  words  concerning 
the    interesting    program.  Schubert's 
quartet,  although  it  is  not  so  impressive 
as  the  one  with  the  "Death  and  the 
Maiden    variations,  is  characteristic  of 
the  composer,  with  its  constant  shlft- 
I      ■  ,,rom  mai°r        minor,   Its  suave 
melodic  ideas   its  peculiar  naivete  anc 
I  gentle  melancholy.    Gliere's  variations 
,  finely  played,  are  eminently  Russian  ir. 
i  mood  and  not  merely  an  echo  of  thr 
German  academic  school. 
-    There  are  certain  effects  of  long  sus- 
tained tones  that  remind  the  hearer  o 
Borodin  s  "Russian  Steppe."  The  varia- 
tions are  something  more  than  a  displa- 
of  technical  skill;  they  show  fancy,  am 
at    times    imagination.     The  Kneisel 
nave  made  Franck's  noble  quartet  the! 
own.    There  are  few  greater  works  1; 
the  literature  of  chamber  music. 
The  next  concert  will  be  on  Dec.  3. 


A  few  days  ago  The  Herald  published 
a|  a  letter  from  "S.  C.  R.,"  which  gave  an 
wt\  account  of  a  family  named  Cotton  in 
||  Vermont  arid  stated  that  the  parents 
|jj  used  the  consecutive  letters  of  the  al- 
H pha  be t  as  initials  for  the  names  of  their 
jS  children. 

ffl  As  the  World  Wags:  L 
|;  The  Cotton  family  lived  in  this  town. 
jS  Will  you  allow  me  to  make  some  cor- 
||jjrections  In  the  names?  The  first  was 
!|  Ashley  Brigham  Instead  of  Abel  Bramble, 
m and  mstead  of  Death-born  Ipitheus,  it 
|Sj  was  Death-born  Epithena,  as  If  it  was 
||8the  former  the  E  would  have  been  elimi- 
!jj|nated.  Instead  of  Kathery  Leroux,  it 
[Wshould  be  Kathery  Larona.  There  are 
$  descendants  of  the  Cotton  family  living 
i  here  now.  A  son  of  Sophia  Trusty  Is  a 
a  highly  respectable  farmer  and  has  a 
||  daughter  and  son.  There  are  also  a 
JJ  daughter  and  grandson  with  whom  I 
|  am  well  acquainted.  I  well  remember 
1  °dlel  Polander  who  was  a  bachelor  and 
A  often  drove  past  my  father  s  house  to 
fl  visit  his  sister  Ann. 

'    MRS.  M.  A.  THAYER. 
Hartland,  Vt.,   Nov.  4,  1912 


mixed  diet  of  meat  and  vegetables-  this 
In  Its  simplest  and  most  condensed  form 
Is  called  hash.  Heed  not  the  flippant 
ana  time-worn  wheezes  of  prole  sslonal 
lesters  paid  by  the  week  on  the  space 
rates.  A  medical  Inspector  broke  Into 
the  conversation:  "I  have-  opened  the 
bodies  of  many  drinkers  of  ate  and  beer. 
Never  In  one  of  them  hav  r  found 
hardened  or  thickened  arte. W"  \nd 
when  we  left,  Mr.  Golightly,  tlated  by 
the  cheering  news,  was  orbing  his 
fourth  pint  and  Impressing  upon  the 
waiter  the  Importance  of  pewter. 

Quelle  8urprlsel 

All  this  reminded  us  of  a  story  told 
by  a  London  journalist.  He  called  at  a 
country  tavern  for  ale.  "I  observed 
floating  In  my  glass  a  dingy  leaf?  which 
nn  examination,  proved  to  be  a  hop  leaf' 
The  landlord  noticed  the  incident  and 
Inquired  what  1  had  found  in  the  ale 
A  hop  leaf,'  I  replied.  'That's  funny,' 
was  his  comment,  'I  don't  know  how  it 
could  have  got  there.'  " 

To  Fit  the  Crime. 

Complaints  about  the  interior  quality 
of  food,  the  adulteration  of  food,  the 
high  prices  and   the  cheating  weights 
have  been  common  for-  centuries.  There 
are  some  curious  pages  in  Henri  Esti- 
enne's   "Apology   for  Herodotus  "  and 
that  book  was  published  In  3566  But 
offenders  were  often  punished  and  in 
most  appropriate  manner.    Witness  an 
edict  recently  found  in  the  archives  of 
Puy-de-Dome:    "Whosoever  shall  have 
sold  watered  milk,  in  his  mouth  shall 
be  set  a  tube,  and  into  the  said  tube 
shall  be  poured  the  .watered  milk  till 
the  doctor  or  barber  there  present  shall 
assert  that  the  culprit  cannot  swallow 
more  without  being  put  In  danger  of 
his  days.     Whosoever  shall  have  sold 
butter    containing    turnips,    stones,  oi 
any  other  foreign   supstance  shall  be 
seized  and  attached  in  a  very  curious 
manner  to  our  pillory  of  Ppntet.  Then 
the  said  butter  shall  be  placed  on  his 
head  till  the  sun  shall  have  melted  it 
completely,  and  In  the  mean  time  the 
children  and  meaner  folk  of  the  vil- 
lages shall  Insult  him  with  such  out- 
rageous epithets  as  shall  please  them— 
subject  to  the  respect  of  God  and  his 
Majesty.     Whosoever   shall   have  sold 
evil  or  rotten  eggs  shall  be  seized  bv 
the  body  and  exposed  in  our  pillory  of 
Pontel.    The  said  eggs  shall  he  given  to 
the  children  of  the  villages,  who  shall 
by  way  of  joyful  diversion  throw  them 
in  the  face  of  the  culprit,  so  that  all 
may  be  full  of  merriment  and  laugh- 
ter." I 


Lost  Illusions. 

We  had  fondly  believed  that  onions 
a  eaten  freely  were  beneficial  to  the 
I  health.  The  ancients  encouraged  us  in 
I  this  belief.  They  assured  us  that  the 
;,|  onion  is  detergent,  diuretic,  rubefacient, 
I  with  great  powers  as  an  alexipharmical 
|  medicine;  it  concocts  and  breaks  hard 
j|  tumors;  it  occasions  a  rapid  growth  of 
a  the  hair  in  eases  ol  baldness;  it  should 
I  be  chewed  for  paralysis  of  the  tongue; 
||as  a  cataplasm  with  salt,  rue  and  honey 
d  It  is  a  sure  thing  for  the  bites  of  mad 
!  dogs;  its  juice  is  useful  in  suffusion  and 
jj  dimness  of  vision  from  thick  humors.  In 
J  English  folk  medicine  the  juice  is  used 
I)  for  deafness.  It  is  true  that  If  you 
j  dream  of  onions,  in  the  field,  raw  on  the 
i  plate,  boiled,  fried,  it  presages  sickness 
I  01"  still  worse.  What  sings  the  humble 
[poet? 

To  dream  of  eating  onions  mean* 
Much  strife  In  thy  domestic  scenes, 
I        Secrets  found  out  or  else  betrayed 
|      _A"d  many  falsehoods  made  and  said. 
I  As  a  boy  we  were  told  that  onions  were 
good  for  a  cold— and  purified  the  blood. 

Judge,  then,  of  our  surprise  when  Mr.  | 
Ciolightly.  who  wishes  to  reduce  his 
weightj  informed  us  at  the  Porphyry 
that  onions  were  sternly  forbidden  him 
by  the  learned  leech  who  drew  up  his 
diet  list.  Mr.  Golightly  sighed  as  he 
stated  the  fact,  and  called  for  his  third 
pint  of  ale. 


Troublesome  Arteries. 

ill  We  ha<1  also  beIleved  tnat  >'''<5  eating 
ipij  of  beef  not  only  does  harm  *o  the  wits 
m  hut  encourages  the  hardening  of  the 
j||  arteries;  that  as  a  man  begins  to  go 
jjjdown  hill  he  should'  live  chiefly  on 
jjjl  cereals,  vegetables  and  fruit.  And  now 
(a  comes  Prof.  Parlzot  of  Nancy  who 
jjSfrhows  at  a  Pathological  Congress  that 
B  vegetarian  diet  Is  capable  of  producing 
ill  arterto  sclerosis.  The  disease  is  fre- 
|lqueii!  amongst  plant-eatins  animals 
I  whose  arterial  coatings  ar^  often 
'I  thicl.ly  charged  with  calcareous  salts. 
|The  eminent  professor  recommends  a 


Sophisticated  Ale. 

Let  us  connect  this  with  Mr.  Golightly  j 
In  Boorde's  "Dietary"  (1542)  Is  this  pas- 
sage: "Ale  is  made  of  malte  and  wa- 
ter; and  they  the  whiche  do  put  any 
other  thynge  to  ale  than  is  rehersed, 
except  yest,  barme,  or  godes-good,  doth 
sofysticat  Theyr  ale."  "Godes-good,"  like 
batm,  was  merely  another  name  for 
yeast.  The  literature  of  ale  is  pleasant 
reading.  The  old  words,  now  obsolete, 
associated   with   the   brewing,  selling, 

|  drinking  were  picturesque,  sometimes 

I  volumes  in  themselves. 

Apropos  of  remarks  made  in  this  col- 
umn about  the  Turk  and  his  turban, 
here  is  a  speech  that  James  Clarence 
Mangan  put  in  the  mouth  of  Meer 
Djafrit  expressing  the  batter's  oriental 
contempt  for  "the  Ingleezee  Khafir, 
calling  himself  Djaun  Bool  Djenklnzun": 
I  spit  on  thy  clothing 

That  yarb  for  baboons! 
I  eye  with  deep  loathing 

Thy  tight  pantaloons! 
I  curse  the  cravat 

That  encircles  thy  throat, 
And  thy  cooking-pot  hat, 

And  thy  swallow-tailed  coat! 

Witlr  the  Painters. 

Mr.  Alfred  Glendenning  exhibited  a 
picture,  "Haymaking,"  in  London  and 
it  was  greatly  admired  until  some  un- 
aesthetic  person  observed  In  print  that 
botli  mowers  were  using  left-handed 
scythes.  A  defender  arose  and  said 
that  there  was  nothing  impossible  about 
it  for  the  handles  were  primitive  and 
could  easily  be  reversed,  "and  the 
local  blacksmith  could  probably  do  the 
same  for  the  blade."  They  take  art 
seriously  in  London.  Then  another  un-  i 
aesthetic  person  shied  his  castor  into  I 
the  ring  by  saying  that  painters  and  1 
sculptors  nearly  always  show  the 
mower  in  a  wrong  position;  thus,  in 
Mr.  Glendeniling's  picture  although  the 
mowers  are  left  handed  men  they  are 
shown  with  the  left  leg  in  front,  and 
in  Mr.  Walker's  "Harbour  of  Refuge" 
the  mower  is  swinging  across  his  right 
leg  in  his  backward  stroke  and  this 
mower  is  a  right-handed  man. 


Animals  on  Canvas. 

The  London  journals  then  began  to  re- 
ceive letters  from  the  entertaining  and 
valuable  correspondents  who,  found  in 
every  city,  apparently  have  nothing  else 
to  do  than  to  fat  the  columns  of  news- 
papers. A  man  wrote  about  a  picture  of 
milking  a  cow  which  appeared  in  an  il- 
lustrated paper.  One  held  the  beast  by 
ia  rope,  while  the  other,  milking,  sat  on 
Ithe  cow's  left.  "I  never  saw  a  milkmaid 
or  man  sit  down  to  milk  on  that  side  of 


will  cost  you  a  gallon  of  beet 
Kentish  ostler." 

Another  wrote  about  n  pic 
university  boat  race  made  by  "aiiTml- 
nent  American  black  and  white  artist." 
The  picture  was  beautiful,  but  the  oarn- 
mcn  were  rowing  with  their  faces  tow- 
ards the  winning  post. 

Still  another  objected  to  a  galloping 
horse  with  his  mouth  wide  open  and  his 
tongue  hanging  out.  No  well  bred  horse 
does  this  when  he  is  allowed  to  have 
his  head.  He  may  commit  the  Indiscre- 
tion when  he  is  pulled  up  severely. 
There  are  hundreds  of  pictures  that 
show  horses  at  full  gallop  with  front 
legs  intended  forward  and  hind  legs  ex- 
tondea  .backwards,  but  Instantaneous 
[>!>.' tog raphy  proved  that  this  was  all 
ong.  "Each  time  all  the  legs  were 
seen  off  the  ground  they  weVc  actually 
folded  up  under  the  animal's  body."  is 
it  dot  true  that  instantaneous  photo- 
graphs of  dogs  In  rapid  motion  show 
that  they  naturally  take  the  position  .so 
often  attributed  to  horses?  When  John 
Leech  exhibited  a  collection  of  his  draw- 
ings, horsy  men  were  loud  in  praise  of 
the  "oases,"  particularly  those  in  jfa,  ( 

Ifhiff?  tsportine  adventure;  but  would 
[  these  pictures  now  stand  the  test? 

The  Stronger  Sex. 

We  are  told  that  In  Australia  although 
the  women  have  the  parliamentary 
franchise  they  are  still  aggressive,  pos- 
sibly longing  for  something  this  world 
can  never  give.  In  the  theatres  of  Mel- 
bourne they  show  their  noble  discontent 
by  stabbing,  not  the  actors  and  acr- 

"noTtoT'1  V°T  °ften  ba  P^donable 
ir  not  to  be  expected,  but  the  manaeer* 
ushers  and  other  officials  with  hat  pfns' 

In  thrir","  See\b,eedi^  ^om  woSnds 
In  their  legs.  Said  one  manager-  "I 
have  seen  cases  where  the  l.atp?n'h<iS 

M  PoJf  'n.M  far  aS  !t  would  go^ 
cate  P?lncare  *  secretary  ls  an  advo- 
cate.   He  recently  defended  a  girl  who 

-whfchTin^  ^  "Crlme  Passion'er 
—which  is  in  high  favor  in  France— th«t 
is.  the  girl  slew  her  lover  bTdaggfng 
him  with  a  dagger  when  she  waS  S 
,  strung  and  nervous.  The  secretary  end- 
ed her  e  oquent  plea  for  mercy,  and  the 

that 'the*  rota°  JT''  t"1  am  ^ 

of  nr«M,^       aS  Sriven  me  the  Pleasure 

Plead.  May  I,  having  heard  your  de- 
SS£?to?  l°/°U  tl,at  you  na™  «very 
cafeer  "  The  rWai'd  f0  a  di^"^hed 
f    11  i    Jhe  jury  sr"Ued  and  acquitted 

M  Poinc^"4"  "  Sh°U,d  be  "°teQd  that 
1™"*"  secretary  Is  described  as 
young  and  charming. 


"Beak"  or  "Beck." 

As  the  World  Wags- 

'  delightful  play  now  running  in 

Boston,  the  characters  speaking  of  Dis- 
i  e,'t;S„,,a"M''.  Pronounce  Bea^onsfield 
i"L,i0£h     th,e    first    suable  were 

Beck  '  The  admirable  Mr.  Arllss  is  an 
Englishman  and  should  know  the  cor- 
rect pronounciation.  but,  reading  yes- 
terday a  life  of  Disraeli  written  by  an 
Englishman  I  came  across  a  passa-e 
m  which  the  accomplished  political  jug- 
gler is  represented  as  Insisting  that  his 
name  should  be  pronounced  "Beak"- 
onsfield"  as  he  himself  pronounced  it 
How  is  this?  HENRY  MINER 

Boston.  Nov.  IB,  1912. 
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